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You niU9t get into ike habit of looking intensely at words. . . . 
Never let a word escijpe you that looks suspicious, ft is severe 
work ; but you will find it. even at first, interesting, and at last, 
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PREFACE- 

kThe obj ect of thia work is to bring into ‘focus much available authori- 
tative information on the emptoyment By' Shakespeare of words 
in their different settings, and to furnish the <st,vident .vvith a readily 
accessible aid for helping him to fix upon the precise meiining ot 
the dramatist’s diverse aqd ^often puzzliBg use of them. .Therljook 
treats? not only of tJiose terms which link us by iyjperccpti'ble bonds 
to bygone tiniifjs, and whicli by their a.ssociation with old traditions 
and customs j^resent "to us the most instructive and inviting fprni . 
of arcHaGiMogical reS’oarih; it also touches upon -those still on the 
lips of men, whose environment, it may boj has given ‘them ne^ 
values and altered meanings. While tlivoughout these pages there, 
prevails a dominant touch of archaism in the form or the meahing.. 
of^the words, it will be observed that obsolete or unusuail tcrnjs-arc 
not exclusivtily dealt with, for whenever an unfamiliar use. is fdund 
to be associated with an expression^ other ascertained -Shakespearian 
uses are superadded and illustrated. ,, 

To express his thoughts Shakespeare seldom employs an inap,}:' 
or inadequate , term, bqt, like a maste^-magicianA^he summons words 
at' will.^anges ftito ready submission existing forms of ^psechj turns 
Jo his .own purposes the flexibifity of the language, and SaSily adapts 
it to his varied rfequiremefPts. The universality of his sympathies, 
the intensity of his conceptions of nature anti life, the we alth and^ 
variety of his picturesque metaphors, necessitate for his use 'a cor- 
respondingly wide range of expression. Wliile his vocabulary is 
reputed to be the largest of all the vocabularies of an English classic, 
the concordances flash upon one’s notice several very interesting 
facts'! e.g. that many of his words are used by him^only once, and 
others very seldom, while some again occur very frequently'' and are 
r^'istered in whole columns or even pages *, *00 the other hand, words 
how , very comnion, so conup.oh«indeed that we can scarcely conedve 
how Shhkespeare or Ids; contemporaries could manage to do with- . 

viL . 
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out them, do a place in the text. Aga|n, in his desmptive 

passages, and to the phraseology of all his creations, our authhr*con- 
trives to give the. individual touch. In this respect he is aip man 
apart. His wordg mth. .their gjow and their throb seem to have 
about tliem something more tl^an what ^ey bear on the lips of otlier 
men. It has to be remembered that by far the larger part ^ Shake- 
speare’s writings was intended for effective ‘stage treatment. '.While 
c.ompl5sing his dramas, therefore, wil.h an imaginary audience before 
hinr,» whose interest and>enfotion were to be aroused, he had not 
only to adopt all the reSofirces of passion and arrangement for rheto- 
rical. and dramatic jiftect, he had also to express his thoughts in 
.intense and arresting terms breathing with warm responsive life. 

'Che ‘xackei^’ of ortlic^aphy’ with Jheir fancifuj foibles had 
passed were ]p<^mg at^ the time when Shakespeare wrote, the 
artificial and affected language of tlje euplraist wa^Xeing laughed 
.down, and the acliievcment of Caxton had already’ done much 
jjjo consolidate .English .speet:h» Besides, • spelling lias «ow^ been 
modernized in all our recent edited tejjitsj. We1iav6 consequently 
,<o consider onljr , to a very limited extent words modified either 
.by phonetic influences or by inflexional changes, .It provides, 
hoM^ever, d much iriore' vitally interesting study to e*xamine the 
wofds of a writer for the historical associations that are grouped 
around them, for the allusions .they suggest, or for the significant 
changes their meaning has undergone. Glossarists and. annertators 
* Jiavc already covered much of this field, but not a little still remains 
in the realm, of cpnjecture, and offers opportunity^ for instructive 
pbilolegical investigation. Ignorance of the phst significa^e evgn 
of words nefw beconie fajniliar, not only deprives one of mueh of the 
beauty and pith df the language, but ako, as has been experienced 
incimteoversies over 6cripture usages, it has frequently led to posi- 
Tivem^onception or incorrect application, and these in turn have 
given oqpasion for much misinformed bitterness. Notwithstanding 
some diversity of opinion over many expressions in Shakespeare’s 
text, these fierce controversies are happily not associated with it. 
At the.same time they serve to show that if we would read him or 
Ills contemposarics. with pleasure or profit, we cannot afford to dis- 
regard the subtle changes that are incident Jto language. 

It may be objected that .in the^ following pages the discriminat- 
ing sen^ is sometfines too finely exercised, wd that the distinctive 
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shades of meaning of archaic, forms, obsolete variants, and diverg- 
ent iSssges are at times too nice to •serve any helpful purpose. If 
this is, a blemish, it is one wliicb each reader may readily remedy 
for himself, and, to make the corrective the easier, at least one seem- 
ingly apposite .example of its meaning' .accompanies every assumed 

sense of each word. , ’ * . 

This work does not Ourftsem* itself greatly witlk the vagaries of 
Sl^kespeare’s grammatical forihs. Adequate provision for* this 
[particular mattfer^has already been made. ♦ Malapropisms and most 
vulgar corruptions are also beyond its scope,* so that the ‘ derange- 
ment of epitaphs’ of Mrs. Quickly, the amusing a.spirates of plu- 
ellen, the delightful perversions of Dogberry, the silly trifles of Laynce- . 
lot, the ‘ boo2y babblings of Bardolph,’ tlte ‘ pribbleS* and prabjilcs ’ 
of Ey.ins, and the turgid coinages of (icrrold, have here irfuctically 
no place. These* facetious and, apocryphal quips are not meant to 
be meddled :* to*toucl>them is to tarnif^i them > their merit is their 
myster]^ .It is'also outside, its sphere to haVe mycU regJlr'ii to minute 
textual criticism. ‘So little is it necessary tor.a book of this natuT(| 
to consider hypothetical readings, or to approach the whirlpool of., 
theories and Arguments regawJing the most trustworthy versiui^oi . 
disputed passages, that it will servo the particular birsin'^s.^ on hand 
to*best purpose, if the words discassed and illustrated are those* of 
the most generally accepted texts, further, and for the same reason, 
it is unimportant to take into account how far Shakespeare shared 
sdn the production of several plays, jibout the genuineness of whose 
authorship there still remains some doubt. Pericles, Titus Andro- 
nicus, Two Xfobie kiiishtcn, etc., are here fc!k^conve?iiencc in- 
cluded abiong the authentic creations of liis genius, ndtwithstand- 
iiig some apparently reaswablc claims of Marlowe, Beaumont, 
^Fletclier, and others to a considerable share *10 their com position. 

* The derivation of words is given only in obscure cases where' 
it is considered* that their etymology may to some extent illuminate 
their meaning. The treatment of the subject, therefore, even in 
the instances given, does not profess to be so exhaustive as to satisfy 
a philological expert. t ^ 

The compiler may hold an exaggerated idea of the, practical use 
that a book like this is^ designed to serve.. Meanwhile, many arc 
demanding an improved type* pf school text-book in the English 
classics, one free from the distraction of notes Ibid the restraints 
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of criticism, and suited especially to the early and intermediate stages 
of a pupils literary course. It is a mistaken method, and one calcu- 
lated to j)rejudice young scholars i^ainst a proper appreciation of ^ 
our best authors, to introduce i;o them one of the masterpieces of 
literature, merely to make ^t* a quarry from vjfhich is to be picked 
out a number of hard words and peculiar phrases. At the right 
time, the study ©f, an author on tha phttological and the antiquarian 
sade, together with some inquiry into his particular artifices of cqin- 
pbsition, is not without i vaRie and must not be d'^preciated.* But • 
the time is not yet. TMs kind ot learning is of most value in tlw 
later years of a pupa’s school life, when his critical attitude will 
. demand that ‘a fitting balance be observed between the study of 
litereture, and "that of language, if he would cultivate a fairly easy 
and fekditous mode of expression, and*equip himself — unconsciously 
it may be — with an adequate appari^tus for discovel^ng and appr: is- 
ing the highest achieveraepts of the best. artists.' For advanced 
^scholars the detention of the valuable help.of tho ‘ Annutatesd Edition ’ 
(will continue to be rendered imperative by the piftch of the examin- 
*ations and the. needs of e.xaminers naturally prone to questions 
► wlifffee answers are easily reducible to an arithmetical value. But, 
for,^the eaVlier stages, when the quickening and the maintaining of 
infterest in all that is best in literature' ought to be the teacher's 
supreme concern, if he would ^lave his pupils possessed of the sus- 
tained habits of the learner as much as of the acquired, gifts -of the 
^fskolar, the ‘Annotated Editin’ is unsuited and unnecessary. 
When the oi the simplified «5chrv)l Shakespeare arrives " there 
ivill then.be deiyWed of the teacher r€ady *and siinple oral explana- 
tions which he will be free to communicate just to the esKOit tliat 
will best suit his*g^eral purposes. It js by no means claimed, that 
when these circumstances arise the following pages will furnish all 
‘^’'i1iie”’necessary material required by the resourceful teacher or the, 
inquiring scholar to illustrate and interpret Shakespeare’s text. A less 
pretentious object, however, may not be beyond attainment, if, 
where some scrutiny of the dramatist’s use of our mother tongue; 
is deipanded,c they will help to provoke a more or less spegdative « 
curiosity, while they provide some suggestive if not exhaustive 
infonnation. . . . 

For almost sixteen years the steady tast: of collecting and. arrang- 
ing the material for this work has occupied a large part o( the com- 
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paler’s scanty leisure. Curiosity was its genesis; and the process 
of investigating the^import of word$ in their several beariugs contri- 
butec^ much interesting and serviceable information. The results 
were being put to some practical use in the class-room when a less 
circumscribed .and i^ore venturesome J)roposal ’suggested itself. To 
originally in tlie exac^ sense the Vrorkimakes only a restricted claim. 

‘ We draw from wells our 4ather^ digged,* and, for tljp matter in hand, 
in^y accredited sources of information have been laid under aontri- 
butioh. But special acknowled^ent is> due to the annotated e^itjons 
of the dramatist, together with^ares’ Giossary df Words, Phrases> 
Names and Allusions ; Halliwell’s Provincial^ Dictionary ; The En- 
cyclopaedic Dictionary ; and The English Dialect Jbtctionary. A 
final reading of the manuscript was' Also made*,with Schmidt’s 
Lexicon, and’Dycc’s Glossary (edited ‘by Littledale). F^ojh these 
sources much help has been obtained and* some v9Suable suggestions 
have been incorporated. . * 

For.l^dlyrevisipg Igrge parts of the ‘manuscript, # for furnishing 
many helpful- hinis and giving various tokeiw of encouragement ^ 
the course of the work,* the writer has gratefully to acknowledge 
his obUgations to Professor Edward Dowden, of Dublin Unf.vei-^ 
sity, to Professor Joseph Wright, of Oxford University, .and to Mr.* 
William Murison, of Aberdeen Grammar School. . ' ‘ 


J. F. 
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A SHAKESPEARE -WORD-BOOK 


A,, (i) Onfc. 

'* Thfsp foils ha\'c all a kaiijtb.** 

NUm., V, li, 250 ; . v. also and II, i^, 17.3. 

(2) Somii. ^ 

•'Tlji'rt* IS a thing within ray bosom 

2 Hen. IV-IV, i. 183. 

(3) The same. 

** Their legs are both of a bigness." 

2 i/e». /K-II, iv, 205. 

(4) A mutilation of the pronoun he, 

" 'jf shot a fine shot." * 

2 Hen. /r-lll, ii, 30. 

(5) Used with nvfacral adjectives. C£. 
Chancer. SquUfs Tale, 383 ; 

ten or twclv\j.“ 

** A many Ihuasand warlike French." 

« ^ ^ ^ K.y., IV, ii, 199. 

(6) Used pleonhsticBi^lly. 

'* 1 Wftuld not spend another such :a iright." 

Jiich. Ill- 1 , iv, 5. 

(7) Repealed with adjectives, a sub- 
stantive •‘previously used being 
iindors£(X>d. 

" A goodly iwtly man i' faith and a corpu- 
h-nt. I Hen. /F-II, iv, 380, 

(8) Used with names serving for war- 
cries or peculiarly used as appella- 
tives. 

*• A Talbot ! a Talbot." • 

. X tien. r/-I, i, 128. 

" *Tis a noble Lepidus." 

A.andC.,Ul,il 6 . 

(9) A comiptioh pf vasious p^tfcles— 

• (a) preceding gerunds— 

“ Lie a-ltoling.” R. and Ill, i, 194. 

(6) Before substantives 83 0/, on,Jn, e.g. 

;; A inoniings/' A., Ill, ii. 42. 

A plague a both your houses." 

R. and Ill, i, 93, * 

** A God’s name." T. of S., 1 , u, 195. 

(10) A suffix used as an expletive void 

of sense to fdl up the metre. 

" And merrily bent the sti1e-a." 

M'. 133. 

ABATE. A,, trs. (i) To moderate. 

*'^bat0 thy rage, abate thy manly rage." 

Hm. K-in, if, 2X. 

(s) To weaken, to diminish. 

" Air and water do abate the fire." 
e,.\ TV ! * K^il.,654. 

. (3) To curtail. . , - , 

“ SIto hath tne of half my tnda.” 

K. L., IIlTiv, 161. 


(4) T6 shorten. 

" O weary uighl' O long and tedious night, 
Abate thy hours.” a 

;W. N. D., lil, ii, 4^2. 

(5^ To ‘reduce in estimation. 

" i wotjid abate ftor nothing.” 

Cym., I, iv. 73. 

(6) To bliyit. 

" From hi^^mctal wa^his party stcfd'h 
Wtiidi once in him tabeUed, all the rest 
. Turn'd on iltemselvos like dull aiSd heavy 
^ lead." ‘ . 2 Hen. /F-I, i, X17. 

(;i) To leave out, to e.\cept. , 

" A hate thVem’ jjL uovurn." 

^ L. L. V, ii, 542. 

B., intr. To become less. 

. " And fury shall abate.** Hen, I'- lI^ji, 70. • 

ABATED. Humbljcd , ^ stkbdued. 

"... Delivers vou as most 
.Abated r,aptives to some nation." ; 

Cor., Ill, iii, 132. 

ABHOMINABLE. 'h*f abominor, depre- 

cate an omen : from ab and onten, 

A pedantic spelling of abpminable h:om 
a mistaken etymolog)/. Tlais is^how- 
ever the old spelJiug of the word. 
Cf. Chaucer, Pardoneres Tale, 471, 

. ** superfluitce abhomhtable.** The same 
writer uses also abhofninaciouns^ 
abominations, " Of^ swiche uiikynde 
abhominaciouns,**^ Man of Law Head'^ * 
link/ 88. When Shakespeare uses iti? 
however, it is evidently with the inten- 
tion of r^iculi.fg the contemporary 
pedantic foibles oi^speeclf. ** 

" Thj^ ts abhomiftedde—T^ieh he would call 
abonxipabltv" L. L. L., V, i, 23. 

ABHOR, (i) To loathe, to despise. 

" If ever'T did dream of sucli a matter, 

Abtwr me." , 

(2) To fill with horror and loathing. 

" 1 cannot s-ay * whore ' : 

It doth abhor mo now I speaknthe word." 

0 th., IV. ii, 162. 

(3) To render abhorrent. 


"To Apemantus, that 4 ew things loves 
better _ 

Than to abhor himsefl." ' .• 

T.o/^., I,i,6a. 

(4) To protest against:. 


" I uHerly abhor, yea, from my soul. 

Refuse you for my judge." 

Haa, VlilAl, iv, 80 ; v. also C. E.Uh 
ii, z64» wjBpee the language of the law- 
eoorts is e^eally imitatra. 
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ABIDE. A., intr. To remain. 

“ When you depart from me, sorrow abides 
and happin«!ss takes his leave.'* 

^ A/.i 4 .,T.i, 85 .® 

B., tr. (i) to await, to meet in combat. 

*' Abide me, if thou dar'st." 

M. iV. X)., in, ii. 422. 

(2) To be answerable f«r. Cf. Milton,* 
Paradise Lost, IV, 87: *'How 
clearly I abide that boast so vaUi." 

** I.et no man abide this deed, 

But we the doers."# 

r. r., Ill, i, 95 ; v; also /.C.. Ill, ii, 113. 

•(3) endure. 

^ " By my troth, I cannot abide tho#smeU 
• of hot meat siiice." • 

A/. W. W., 1 , i, 2 ? 7 ; V. also M^N. D., Ill, 
i, 10. 

ABIE. V. Aby. 

ABJ^T. Subs, * A pe^n belonging 
to tbe lowest so^al condition. This is 
the only instance^ of the noun i%Shakc- 
spesffe.* hi the Mirror for Magistrates 
it has t 4 i& meaning of disgraced* dis- 
credited person, e.gp • 

" I deemed it better so to die, 

'Ilian at my foemeu's feet an nbjeit lie," 

- " Wo are tlio Ouceii'a* abjects, and must I 

• obey.** « , Wf*. /fi-1, i, 106. 

ABLE. I., adj. (i) ITafing power or means'. 

. " Not abU to produce mere accusation." 

• IT. 7 *., II, hi, 117. 

(2) Skilful, clcve% 

"Every hymn that able spirit a^ords.’* 
Sonnet LXXXV, 7. 

(3) Free from disability, vigorous, active. 

• “ Would it not grieve an able man to leave 

• so sweet a bedfellow," 

Hen. V//M 1 , ii, 140. 

(4) Competent, sufficient. 

“ As your worth i$ aft/a." * 

M. A/., I. i, 9. 

II., vb. To &swer for, to remove 
legal disability. * 

"None dofis offend, none, 1 say, none, Vll 
able 'em." y K. L., IV, vi, 143. 

ABODE, 1 . • ConnQi<!^* with bode, 
vb., to farefeode, to foreshadow, 

" This tempest 

Dashing the garment of this peace, aboded \ 
The sudden breach on'ft” 

Hen. F///-I, i, 93 ; v#also 3 Hen. F/-V, 
^ vi, 45. , 

ABODE, 2 . Connected with abide. 

Subs. (1*1 Delay, tarrying. Cf. Spen- 
ser7 Faerie Queene, III, 8, 19: 

"And with her fled away witliout abode.** 

" Sw(‘ct friends your patience, foe my long 
abode,** M. V,, II. vi. 21. 

(2) Abiding, remaining. 

• .** Best'ech you, sir, diisire 

^ man's aJbode where I did leax*e him." 

Cym., I, vi, 52 ; v. also . 4 . ami C., I, ii, 153. 

ABODEMENT. l^nfavourable prognostic 
cation (used only once by S.). 

"Tush, roani abodemnts umst not now 
affright us. ^ 3 Hen. yi-lV, vii, 13. 

ABODOfO. V. Abode, 2. 


ABORTIVE. I., adj. (i) Bought forth 
in an immature state. 

" If ever he fave child abortioa be it.** 

Rich, lir- 1 ,% 21, 

(2) Monstrous, unnatural. 

" Remember it, and let it make t8ee crest 
fallen, 

Ay, and allay this thy abarlive pride." 

^ 2 f/«. VMV, i, 60. 

II., subs. Nfonstrous birth, abortion. 

" Call thtm meteors, prodigies And signs, 

^ . Abofiives, presages and tongue? of heaven." 

•. A’. III. iv. 158. 

ABRIDGEMENT. L. ad, brevis. 

•(i> An abstract or summary. 

" This SIfcc abridgement 
Hath to it circumstantial Ivranchcs, which 
Distinction should be rich in." 

Cym., V, v, 382. 

(2) Entertainment, play, pastime, some- 

thing to make time pass quickly. 

"Say, what idrridgment have, yiiu for this 
evening ? 

# Wihat mask ? What music ? " 

M, X. D., V, i, 39. 

(3) Curtailment; ^ ^ • 

, "Then brook abridgement, and your eyes 
advance." . H^. l^-V. Prol. 44. 

(4) A party who cuts short a speech by 

thqjr arvval. 

"Here my abddgemeni enmos.** 

• • Ham., II, ii, 407, 


ABROAcn. 


brot her =» to broach ; 


broche s= a broach or spit, used only with 
sek '* To set abroachJ's=:(i) to tap, to 
pierce, to open. (2) fo.diffii.se abroad 
(metaphorically). 

’** Aiack what mischiefs might be set abroach 
In sh.idow of such grt^atness." 

2 Hen.IV-\V, ii, 14; v. «ilso Rich, IIJA, Ui, 
325 ; H. and /., I, i, 96 

ABROAD, (i) In all directions. . 

"The wind will blow these sands ahrond.** 
. T. A.. IV, I, ir»6. 

(2) In the oi)en, out of the house. 

, "And then, they say, no spirit dare stir 
, afrroodt" , Itam., 1, 1 , i6x. 

(3) In the public generally^- 

" What news abroad ? " Ridi, //M, i, 134. 

(4) ^n a foreign country. 

" It is fifteen years since I saw my country : 
though I have for the most part been air^ 
abroad, I desire to lay my bones there." 
' W. T., IV, U, 3 ; V. ateo Rkh. ItPl, i, 135. 

(5) In the field. 

" If there be 

Sucli valour in the bearing, what mSke we 
Abroad?** T. of A., Ill, v» 47. 

ABROGATE. To put an end to. 

" So it shall please you to abrogate scurrility.** 
L. JL. L# IV, ii, 5*. 

ABROOK. A.S. a, brucanea to use, to 
enjoy, to bear. 

To tolerate, to suffer, (the same mean- 
^ing B3%rooh with redundant ft). 

" lir can thy noble mind abrook 
The abject people gazing on thy face." 

Hlene VMl, iv, zo. 
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ABRUPTION.* L. rumpo. 

Act of 'wrenching asunder (only ohce 
by Shakespeare! 

“ What should they grant ? What makes this ^ 
petty abruption ? " T, and C., Ill, il, 62. 

ABSENT. (I) Not present. 

"Twenty- three days 4 

They have been absent.** Jv. T., II, lii, 199. 

(2) (By hypallage) applied to the time 
when pne is al^ent. 

**#o take advantage of ihe absent time.** 

* Ricfa iik 79. 

(3) Separated. 

" llicy have seemed to be together though 

• absent.** • * 

W. T., r, i«2 ; V. alsoO/fc., Ill, iv, 174. 

ABSEY-BOOK. A.B.C-book ; a primer 
which included a catechism or a numbtS* 
of fpestions and answers. 

" And then comes answer like an absey-book.** 
K. /., 1. i, 173. 

ABSOLUTE* (i) Firm, inexorable, un- 
flinching. . , 

"Be aJtsolute for dffith." A/. A/.* HI, i, 5. 

(2) Clear, unemyvocal. 

*' Such larg<? tLims and so absolute.** « 

• ^ ^ j Hen. IV-\V,\ x86. 

(3) Highly accomplished* consummate. 

S 'l^s l*hi1cftni contends in 

• With ahsoliUe Marma.*' 

Per., tv, Pifll. 31; V. also Cor., IV, v, 
134; A. and C., I, ii,»2.* 

(4) Positive, confident, assured. 

" I am absolute 

'Twas veg'y Clotcn." Cyw., IV, ii, to6. 

( 5 ) Positive, peremptory, unaccommo- 
dating. 

'* .Mark ytm his absolstle shall ? '* ‘ 

Cor., Ill, i, 90. 

.( 6 ) Perfect, complete. 

" My soul hath her conhMit so absolute 

• That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate.'* Otk., II, i, 187. 

(7) Perfect, faultles-s. • 

" It is a most absolute and excellent horse.** 
Hen, V-III, vii, 25 ; v. also tfarn.. V, ii, m ; 
A. <wrfC.,lIl, vii, 39 ;*Af. A4., V, i, 54 ; 

, M, W, IV., •HI, n? 52 ; r-WV. K., II, i, 25. 

ABSTRACT. Subs, (i) Epitome, sum- 
mary, essence, sum and substance. 

" You shall find there • 

A man who is the dbsiract of all faults 
That all men follow.*' 

A.awlC.,l,iv.9; v. also K. 11, i, xoi. 
Notti.—ln Ham., II, ii, 499* the actors are 
called “ the abstract nnd brief chroniclers of 
the time. ** because they represent the events 
of liistory on a stnalkT stage than that of 
the world, and in a briefer time than the 
evetiU represented really occupied. 

(2) A memorandum. 

** He will, se^ these bn my word. Neither 
press, coffer, chest, trunk, weUr Vault, but 
he hath an mstraet for the remembrance of 
sucli places, and goes to them .'«y bis 
note.** A/. IV. IV., IV, fl, 3a. 

(,3) Phr. * ahstracl 0/ sutn^ss '^a success- 
Tul summary stroke, * 

'* 1 have to-night dispatched sixteod ^uai- 
nesaes, a month*a length apiooQ, by an 
• ab$traetofiueeas$.” V IvTiV, til, 80. 


ABUSE. I., vb. 

(1) To misapply, to put to a wrong use. 

** Why dost ttuni abuse the bounteous largem 
given thee to give ?^* Sonnet IV, 3, 

(2) To outrage, to treat ill. 

** Make him, to the scorn of his hoarse throat, 
abuse young* lays of love." 

• • r. N. K., V. i. 89. 

{^) To turn to bad account. 

^ ** Old fools are babes again ; and must be used 

With checks as flatteries— when they are seen 
. V abused.** K. L., I, Ui, 20. 

(4) To disfigure, to deface. 

*' There is a man haunts tlicoforest that 
abuses our young plants." • * 

• A. Y. L., Ill, ii, 326 ; v. also R. and IV, 

i, 29. ^ * • - 

(5) “So deceive, to impose upon. 

" Whether Ihou be'st ho or no. 

Or sqpic ciichautcd flUe to abuse md" 

Temp.fV, i. 112 f v. also A. Y. X., Ill, v, 

78 ; IV. T., U, i. 137 ; A/. V, ii. 85 
Cor., HI. i. 58 ; Ham., I. v, 38 ; Otk., I, 
m i, i63;T.*ffi,II, iii, 87. 

,{6) To mj^stify. 

* '* I am Mightily abu.sed.** ^ 

K. 4.. IV, vii. 53. 

(7) To disgrace, to dishonour. • 

• "I swehr *tis better to be mudu abused 
■Than but to know *4. 9 little." 

• • . Of*., in, iii,^36. 

(8) To travel needlessly, ^ 

• Why hast thou abused * 

So many miles with a pretence ? ** 

. • Cym.^U, Iv, t%m 

(9) To calumniate. ^ 

** Abuse him to the Moor jn the rank g.irb." 

0 th., ir,i. 3x5 

(10) To insult, to*offend, • 

" J>o not affuse my m.Tstcr’s br.unty by the 
undoing of yourself." 

.f.amfC.. V, ii. 43. , 

(11) To revile. ^ 

" I am of Ideas honest as you that thus abiSe 
V, i, 123 ; V. also r. 0/ II, li,^9. 
II.. subs. (;)^Misuse. 

"ThS abuse bf*4:reatnes9{s, when it iftjoins ^ 
Remorse /coin ptiwor.'*, • 

, /. C., II. i. X8. 

(2) 111 treatment. 

" I let aass the abuse done to my niece.** 

• 3 Hen. iii, 188. 

(3) Corrupt practice. ' ' 

" Lend him your kind pains 
To find out this abuse,** ^ ^ 

V. fSToiV, i, 245. 

(4) Hardship. « 

" Well digest 

The *hw« ot outenoe, while we (ore, a day “ 

, «wi. K-II,Tiol. 3*. 

(5) Cheat, deception, delfisjpn. - 

*'l3 it some abuse, and no such thing?" 
Hum., IV, vii, 30; Ve alM Af. M., V, i, 203. 

(6) Offence, insult. 

. ** Answer thy afruM." _ ^ 

2 Hen. V/dl, i, 41 J v. also M. M., V. 1, . 

347. 
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(7) Offence, crime, 

“ Pardon my ahuse.** 

1 HeHmVI ll, iil, 67; v. also R. of L., ... 
26i>, TO75, 1259, 1. 51 5, 1055. 


(8) Fatilt. 

** 11 is my nature>plaf;itc to spy into abitsfs.** 
0 th., Ill, iii, 147; V. also 2 Hen. /(V^I, >. 
in, 27 ; Sontirt CXXI,*io. 

ABUSER. A depraver, a corrupter.* 

I thcriffoi** apvveht^nd and do attach tUfe 
For an abuser of ihc wtuld.** 

f 0 /A., I. ii. 78. 

AQY, ABYEi ABIE. A.S., abicgan^ 
to rcdftoin, pay the penalty. 

To.pay dearly for. “ Toabie *' is*Jre- 
quently found in old Writers, f f . piiauccr 
Pardotieres Tale, 756, “ Tel where he 
is, or thou shalt it ahye,*\ and again 
in The Canon'li y€omUn\i Prologue, 
694, “ For if th6u do, thou shalt it 
derc abyc " : \\*> i*vcn Scottu, ‘ Old 

Mortality, *“ If she hath done wrong, 
she hath it^arly abied it.i* 


Jf ihrm intoiul 

NeviT SO little «how ni lovo to her, 

Thou shalt aby 't.‘* 

TJ. D., HI. ii„ 335 . 

ACADEME. An Acadqm};, a school uf 
philosophers. 

• *' Our «)urt shall hr. a liltio ^(ufme 

Still and coiitmplativo in livinR art.** 

' * • . L.t L., 1 . 1, 13. 

ACCEPT. Subs. Acceptance, consent. 

*' WV will suddonlv . 

Pass our ttccepi and pc^n'mptory answer.” 

Hen. K-V, ii, 82. 


ACC^ED, 


Hen. 

« 

Suffered freely. 


‘ IltT pres*‘iu”e 

Shall quite strikr off all service I have done, •! 
In most accepted pain.” 

^ T. and C.. Ill, ill. 30. 

Accessary (Accessory). One who abets i 
*or countenances anything ’ wrong, an 
accomplice, 

. "I am vpur iiccessa* ^ \ ' and so, farewell.** 
. 4 . t^rv. also R. of L 


Sonni XkjCV. 13. ’ 
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ACCIDENTAL, (i) OetJurring from an 
undiscoverable cause, fortuitous. 

” So bhall you hear® 

Of carnal, bloody, and unnatural acts, 

Of accidental judgments, casual slaughters.** 
Ham., V, ii, 367. 

(3) Occasional, incidental. 

*• Of your philosophy you make no use, 

If you give place to accidentai evils.** 

/. C., IV. iii. 144 : V. also M. ilf., HI, I, 
149 ; R. of L., iz 6 . 

ACCITE. ^(1) To spmmon. 

” Om coronation done we will accite. 

As Imefore reimintHTed, all our state.’* 
a Hen. /F-V, li, 141 ; v. also r. . 4 ., I, i, 27. 

(2) To impel) to induce. * 

*' Every man would Uiink tno an hypocrite 
Indei^. 

And what aceites yo^ir mOat wonhipful thought 
- 10 tbinkao?” a Hen, 53- 


ACCOMMODATE. '* A veiy fashionable 
word in Shakespeare's time, ridiculed 
both by him and Ben Jonson, ttfh l^ter 
calling it one of * the perfumed terms of 
the time.* The indc^nite use o 4 it is 
w'ell ridiculed by Bardolph's vain 
attempt to define it." (Halliwell). 

(i) To supply with conveniences. 

* Accomtnoiiated : that is, when a man is, as 
they iray, accommodated; 03^'hon a man 
. . is, being, whereby *a may be Uvuighl to 
. be accomtHodated ; which' 1^ an excMlent 

t tWng.*’ 2 Hen. ii, fx. 

t2)/ro favour. *• 

** Accommoiiateil by,tlie place.” ’ 

» Cym., V, iii. 32. 

'ACCOMPLISH. (1) To furnish. 

face thou hast, for even so look'd lie, 
Acco»npltsh*d with the number of thy hours.*' 
Kick, ll-ll, i, 177. 

(3) To equip completely, 

” Fmm the tents 

*ThQiarmouri*rs, accomphfhinf* the knights, 
With busy hammers Hosing rivets up, 

Give dreadful ndtc of prcp.ira(ion '* • 

^9 Jim. r-lV, Prol 12. 

(1) To perform, to fulfil.. 

** All the htiinber of fiis fair dcintinds shall be 
accomplisheit.** ^Rich. U-lll, iii, 124. 

(4) To*gain, to obtain. ^ • 

*' What you caimot .is* you would achieve, 
* fou must pra-forcc accomplish as you 
may." T. A., II, i, 107. 

ACCOMPT. The old way of spelling 

accoitnl, • 

*' He can write and read and cast accompi** 
.» Hen. P/-IV, ii, 78 ; v. also M. .V., II, 

‘ iv, s8. 

ACCORDING. (Adv.) Accordingly, con- 
formably. 

*' 'Ihou art said to have a stubborn soul, 
'fhat apprehends no farther tlian this world, 
And squar'st thy life according.** 

* .1/. ilf.,V,i, 478 , 

ACCORDINGLY. (i) In proportion, 

equally. ' , * * 

*' I (£> assure you, my lord, he is very great 
in knowledge and accordinfjfy valiant.” 

A. W., IT, V, 8. 

(2) In consequence. 

** WhiHi trust oecorditKly, kind citizens.” 

K. /., II, i, 231. 

Accost. F'., accoslert^ to join side by 
side, L., ad costa a rib or side. 

To make up to, to go alongside, to 
approach, to salute. 

'* Accost, Sir Andrew, accost,** 

T. N., I, iii. 46* 

accountant. Accountable, responsible. 

” 1 stand accouiUant foe as SK'aLt a m.” 

0 th., 11 , i, 280 : V. also M. M., Ii, iv, 86. 

ACCOUNT OF. Vb. (i) To appreciate, 
to prize. zjChron. ix, 2o: ''It was 
not anything accounted of in the days 
Solomon.'* 

** Bow esteemest thou me ? 1 heeoum of her 

beauty.” T. i, 55 - 



(2) To judge, to estimate. 

*' He that otherwiwj MccoufUs. of me/" 

• • Per.f 11 , V, 63; vTalso T. w 4 ., Ill, i, X98. 

ACCUSE. Subs. Accusation. 

• •* And dogged Ytirk, that reach(‘S at the moon, 
Whose overweening arm I have pluck'd back 
By false actuse doth level at my lif« 

a Hen, r/-lll. i. 

ACHIEVEMENT. (1) Exploit. 

# ’"It takes, • 

, Fnim OUT acktet'cturnt . . . . , 

Ttie4>ith and luan'ow of out aKrihcitc/** 

• //«»!., I, 

•’ (2), Accomplishment of a purpose. . 

" 'Jills la'axilp out of love 1 leach — 
Ackifioetnrnt is (ymimand." 

T. and C., I, a. 27^ 

(3) Finishing stroke, upshot, result. 

" l am sure, when he ‘iliall see our army. 
Hti'U drop his heart into ilu* sink of fear, 
.And, for achteuemfnf, offer us hit, ransom/* 

Hen. V-in, V, Oo. 

ACHIEVER. Ithe doer of a hfiroft: deed, 
a victor. ^ * 

A victory il twice itself wlien the achiei'ef 
bnugs h«ne lull luiiuhera/' • 

• «. A/. /!.. I, i, S. 

ACKNQ}^. pp. of ackjtow^ to avow, or 
coAfessftf. Beil Jonson, Vol^one, V, v, 17: 
“ You w'ill «6t h^acknownt sir : why 
'tis wise " i V. also Harrington. Life 
of A fiosio : ** Some say he was married 
to hej* privilic, but durst not be acknown 
of it.” . • 

Possessed of knowledge, privy. 

** Be not acknown on't." 

0 th., HI. Hi, 319. 
Nolo. — 'rhe expression " bi' not acknown 

• on’t "wshut yoiu" eyes to the kuowledge oi il. 

ACQUITTANCE'. 1., subs, (i) Receipt in 
full, documentary evidence of release 
from an obligation. • 

" Your neck, sir, is pi'U. Txvik, and counUTS : 
so the qcqu^tanre follow^." 

Cym., V, iv, ; v.^dso L. L. 11 , t, i<*o. 

(2) Release from any obligation. 

" Now must your conscience niy eoqiiiUanee 
. seal.” Ham., IV, vii, x. 

(3) Acquaintance (Halliwell). * 

"She hath rc‘cetved thorn and roturnod me 
expectations and comforts of suddeS 
respect and aequUtance.** 

Of*.. IV, ii, i«8. 
Note.-— If acquiUance be the correct word 
of die text, it may be equivalent to paynwit 
or reiribuiton. 

II., vb. To acquit, to clear. 

** Youc mere nnioTGemeut shall ac^iUance me 
JPvom all the impure plots and stains thereof.” 
• ^. Rich, ///-III, vii, ^31. 


Lafeu. ” i would you had knetd'd, my lent, 
to ask me mercy, 

And that at mv Ndding you could 
so stand tf|>/* 

King. " 1 would 1 had : so 1 had bnike thy 
fate, 

And ask'd tlien mercy for't.” 

Lafeu. " Ooorl f.iith, across.** 
f ^ A. W., II, i, 67. 

Acy. I., subs, (i) Action, doing, acting. 

• " Though that ihy death were adjunct lo my 

act 

By Jutaveii I w'Mild ilo it/' 

• K. /.. Ill, hi, 57- 

{2) Agency, influence. • « 

^ " To try the vigour of them aiid*apply 

Allayments to their act.’* . • 

Cym., I, f, 22 ; v. also Ctf*., Ill, hi, 328. 

(3) lixeculion. . 

" GiAjp thy thoughts no tongue, nor any 
urqiispporlioiuxl^thought his acR^' 

^ Ham., I, iii, 60. 

(4) iCvcnt. * 

" M.tkest thou me a diilkml in tlv act ? ** 

• V, V, 265. 

(5) J^ortioft of ^ play. • 

“ One man in liU tinu; plays m^ny parts, 

Ills acts being seven ages.” • 

, A. y. /.., Il, vii, 14 J. 

(6) doursc of operation. 

i* 'rue Cyprus war** 

Which even now stand in act.** 

• Oik., I, i, T39. 

(7) A thesis pubUcly maintakied by#a 
student to smow his powers, antf 
specially to prove his fltness for g. 
degree. Tyrwhilt,.d ptopos of the 
appended quotation from Shake- *1 
speare, thinks * that in these^ords 
he alludes to the Cambridge 
commencement and to the Oxford 
act : for by these different names 
our two Universities have lone 
distinguished the season at whicn 
eacL*ot them gives to her respcctite 
students a complete authority lo 
use Viose ^oards of learning which 
have enjitlecf them their several 
dt^rees in arts,^ Taw, physic, 
tlivinifcy.” • The fact that the verb 

“ commence ** is used by the old 
dramatists in this technical sense 
seems to substantiate Tyrwhitt*s 
theory. 

" Lriuning (») a. rnoi'e lioord of ra»ld kept 
by a devil, till sack ccaximmcrs ft and sets 
it in act aud use.'' 

3 Hen. JV-IW, Hi, 105. 

(S) An edict, a decree. 

" My acts, decrees, and statutes I deny.” 

• /?«A.//-1V, i, 2i2. 


ACROSS. Used as an exclamation when vb. A., trans^ (i) Tte perform, 

a sally of wit has miscarried. To break to play. 

« lance across the bodjf of aft opponent " ^ Ivilris- 

rather than by a direct thrust • was /2\ Xo commit 

considered dispaceful. An allusioif to .. t» k^ar the sins they lovc to act/* ; 

procedure in jousting. i, i, sa.^ 
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(3) To put in force. 

** Here is a hand to hold a sceptre up 
And witbfthe same to aU ooDtrollina laws.'* 
a Hm, r/-V, i, 103. 

B., intr. To he in action^ to perform 
proper functions. 

" VVe do not ltd that often <iest and langlf." 

Af. W. W., IV, ii, ga. 
Note. — The word is used in a laaci^ous 
sense. 

ACTION, (r) Performance, feat. 

" Voiir helps an; many, or else your actiom 
would grow wondnms single/* 

Cor., II. i, 37. 

(2) eFight. 

** He hath in this aiion outdope ^Is former 
deeds doubly.'* 

Cor., II, i. 141. 

(3) Attitude, mtfvemeiiti gesture .suit- 

able to tlie delivery of an oration, 
gesticulation.^,- • 

*‘^uit the oaion to the word, the word to the 

helicon.** a 

Ham., VII, ii, 16; v. also /; C., Ill, it, 217 *» 
R.^ of L., 1403. 

(4) Theatrical representation. 

*• We will do it in aetton as we will do it before 
the duk«a", M. N. 5. 

4 s) Emergency. 

** Indeed the instant M/ton — aLcausconfoot — 
Lives so in hope as in an early sfiring 
Wasee the appearing buds." 

^ ■ 2 lien. IV’-l, iii, 37 - 

(6) Energy, business. 

" Tiie undeserved may shx'p, whAi the man of 
adUm is railed in." 

2 Hm. /I'-II.iv, 327. 

(7) Enterprise. 

" When you went onward on this mdtKl oftion 
1 Iwk’d upon her with a soldier's eye/’ ' 
M. A., 1, i. 263. 

(8) Treatment. , 

litis aciion I now go on 
-s for my better grace." W. T., IT, i, I2X. 

(9) Influence. y . 

" How wiih this cage Miall beau tv hold a pica, 
Whuscbacfimi is no stronger than a Aower." 

Sont^ LXV, 4. 

(10) An accusation madc^ before a law- 
court. a law-suit. 

" Though our proper son stooa in your gef ion." 

0th., I, iii, 70. 

ACTION 'ALL OF PRECEPT “Show- 
ing the several turnings of the way with 
his hand " (Warburton). v. Action (3). 

M. Af., IV. i, 39- 

ACTIVE-VALIANT. Possessed both of 
activity and valceir. 

** I ^ not think a braver gentleman 
liasvaetwe^valit&it .... is now alive." 

X Hen. JV’M, i, 90. 

ACTIVITY, Fitness for strenucras action, 
virility, power of procreation in a f\;iU 
grown male (always usttd in an obscene 
or ambiguous sense). 


" PlagiM all, 

• That your aettvUy may defeat and quell 
The sotu'ce of 111 erection." 

T. of A .. IV, iii, 162 ; v. also T, Ofift Cf, III, 
it, 60 ; Hett. f'-III, vii, 85. 

ACTURE. Action (only once used by 
Shakespeare). Cf. Enactures in Ham. 
HI. ii. 207. 

" Love made .them not > with they may 

tie, 

Where nei[*ber party is nop truanor kind." 

^ L. C., 1S5. 

* * • • 

ADAM, (i) A serjeant, a 'bailiff, ,a 

'jailor (jocularly) so called from wearing 
tu(^s Adam wore his np-tive huff (Nares^ 

" Not that Ad.ini fTiat kept tin; Par.idise but 
that Adam that ku-ps the prison." 

C. £., IV, iii, if). 

(2) An allusion to Adam Bell, a norths 
ern outlaw, so celebrated for 
archery that his fame became 
proverbial. He is mentioned in a 
|)aUad found in Percy’s Reliqiies 
of Ancient Poetry. 

*' If I do, iiung mt* a botih* likf* a ckl rind 
shoot at me ; arfd hr th;il hits rno, let 
him be dapped a>ii the .slioukJer and 
called it f/am." * M. A., 1, i, 22S. 

(3) Wickednes§, depra^trity. , ^ , 

** Whipped the odending Adam out of him." 

« • Hen. F-I, i, 29. 

ADAMANTl Gr. d =» priv., da/miu « I sub- 
due. 

(1) A stone ot impenetrable hardness. 
Cf, E’sek. iii. 9 : ** Xg an adamant 
harder than flint have I made thy 
forehead.’* 

** So great fear of my name amongst them was 
spread 

Tliat they suppos'd 1 could rend bars of steel 
And spurn in pieces pf)sl-s of adamant.*! 

1 Hen. Vi~\, !v, 52. 

(2) The loadstone, the magnet. ^ Cf. 

Sylvester, Du Baftas: 

" As iron, U*acht by Dm adamanCs edect 
To North Pole doth ever point dire^." 

*' As true as steel, 'as phmtagu to the moon, 
As sun to day, as turtle to her mate. 
As iron to adamant, as earth to the centre." 

T. and C., Ill, ii, X7A- 

addiction. Inclinatidn, propensity. 

His addiction was to courses vain." 

« Hen. I^-I, i, 54; v. also Otk., II, ii, 5. 

ADDITION. (I) Adding. 

" Tliat mine own servants should 
Parcel the sum of my disgraces by 
Addition of his envy," 

A. and C., V. U» 164. 

(2) A thing added. 

"Take unmingled thence that drop again, 
witliout addition.** o 

C. £., IWii. X50. 

(3) Accession, enhancement. 

" It is no addUitm to her wit, nor no great 
crgumetit of her folly." ■ . 

Af. A.t II| iii, 2X2. 

M Exaggeration. 

^ IVuly to speak, sir, and with no addition.* 

i/nmVlV.iv, 17 
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(5) A title, something added to a coat 
of arms as a ^rk of honour. 

< * ** Caius Marius Coriolanus 1 Bear 
The addUion nobly ever.'* 

Cor.. 1 , ix, 65 ; V. also Ham., 1 , iv, 20 ; 

* Mae., I, iii, to6; K. L., 1, i, 126; Otk., 
IV, i, 97 ; T. and C., IV, v, 141 ; M. W. 
W., n, ii, 26^, 

(6) Credit. 

" 1 do attend here on the general : 

An^thiifk it no addition, nor my wish, 

.To nave him see me woman’d.** 

, . OiS., Ill; iv, 0:9.1. 

*(7) Phi. Characteristics, qualities. • * 

* . " This man, lady, hath roblxfl many bcitsts 

of their liartjjciilar additiom.** 

T. and C., 1, U, 20. 

ADDRESS, vb, A . trs. (i) To get read>h 
to prepare ; a very common meaning of 
the word as used by Elizabethan writers. 
Cf. Spenser, Faerie Queene, II, 3, 6: 

“ IJprtist' from drowsjc coucli, atid him 
ttddre^t 

l!«to the jonriicy which he had *)chight.** 

, " Diikf Fmh'rick . . . 

Ad,ireKs*d a fnighty power.” 

A. y. iv, 147; V. also I, il. 

itfw; Afuc., II, 1,89; 3 Hen. Vfl-V, ii, 
27 ; M. W. W., UM ▼, 116; X. and C., 
IV, iv, 146. 

(2)r 'rt)^irect. * • • 

” Th«‘refori5* good*%uth, address thy gait unto 
her.;* y. iV’.. I, iv, 14. 

B., in It. To direct speech. 

“ W« first address towards you, who wth 
th«j King * 

Hath ilvaird for our daughtfr." 

K. I., 1, i, x8i. 

ADDRESSED, Ready, preparcVl. 

"So plea.*;n your grace the Prologue is 
* aadress*d.** 

M. N. D., V, i, loO ; v. also /, C., Ill, ii, 
• 29; 2 Hen. IV-IV, iv, 5: Hen. VAU, 

iii, 58 ; Per. 11, iii, 94 ; L. L. L., II, i, 
83; /?..o/ 1606,^ 

ADHERE, (i) To be firmly attached. 

'* And sure. I am tvro men there arc not living, 
To whom he more adheres. * 

* Ham., II. ii. at. 

(2) To be consistent, to agree, to suit. 

" Nor time, nor place, 

Did then ad/^er • 

Afiw:., I, vii, 52 ; v. also T. N., Ill, iv, 73 ; 
M. H'. »'.,n,i,S5. 

(3) To pertain, to concern. ■ 

" A shqiherd*s daughter. 

And what to her adheres, which follows after. 
Is the argiim<4it of Time.” 

W. T., IV, i, 28. 

ADJOIN. To join to. 

” To whose huge spoke ten thousand lesser 

* things 

Are mortised and adjoined'* 

Ham., Ill, iii, 20. 

ADJUNCY. (1) Joined to as a conse* 
quegice, immediately conseauent. 

" What you bid me^ und»take, 

Though that my death were adjunti td my act. 
By heaven, I would do It.** ^ 

• if. /., Ill, iii, 57. 


(2) Attendant, accompanying. 

” Every human hath liis od/unrf-pli'asure.' * 
Sonnet XCI, 5; v. also R, of L., 133. 

'ADMIRAL. (I) The commander of a 
fleet. 

" Jacques of Chatillon, admiral of France.** 

> ^ Hen. V-IV. viu, 89. 

(2^ The chiRf ship of a fleet. 

” Tliou .irt our . admiral, thou bearcst the 
• lantern in the poop," 

1 Hen. JVAU, iii, 28. 
Note. — admirai*s ship was dLstinguisbed 
by a light at me sttirn. 

ADMIRE.^ (1) To wonder. • . 

a ** Admire not in thy mind, why 1 do call thee 
. T. N., in, i#, 138 ; V. also Sonnet CXXllI, 

V. 

(j) To fgel affection for. 

''*Tis virtue that*doth make tlt-m most 
admired:* • 3 Hen. VFl, iv, 130. 

ADMIRED, (i) Wqndcrful, acfmirable, 
worthy of wonder, astonishiiq;. 

"You have displac'd tht^lbirth, broke tlio 
* good meeting. 

With most admir'd disoider.” • 

Mae.. Ill, iv, ixo« 

(c) ^tespected. 

" Vainly comes iho^iJmired princess Tuthcr.'* 

ADMIRATION. Astonishment, wonder- 
ment. 

"'this admitotii^i, sir, is imuh%' the sa>^ii§ 

Of othiT yout new pranks.*' 

K. L., 1 , iv, 323; V. also Ham., 1 , ii, 11)4; 

• 111, ii, 319; //f». ii, 108; Cytn,, 

1, vi, 38 ; IV', il, p 

ADMITTANCE, (i) •Facility to qptor a* 
place. 

'TIs gold 

■ Which Imys admittance." Cym., II, iii, 67. • 

(2) Permission gi^n to an emotion to 
enter the 'mind. • 

W^ithin a hm our army lies, * 

UjiTin mine honour, all too ronfidcnt ^ 

To give admittance to a thought of fear.” 

• . • « * 5 . 1 - 

{3) ^proval. • * 

*Tbou hasi the righUarched beauty of the 
bfbw that becomes the s)np*tire, the tire- 
vafianl, or any tire of VmetUn admH* . 
mnee." M. W. W., Ill, lit, 4B. 

(4) Rank or culture carrying with it the 
privilege of being admitted into the 
presence of great personages. < 

” You are a gentleinaD of*«xcellent broediiig. 
admirable discourse, of great adm&tanea?* 

M. W. W., II. ii. 202. • 

ADO, 1 . subs. A contraction for at- 
do^ the fuller form of an inflii. 

(1) Difficulty, trouble. • * 

” 1 have mudi ado to knowfoyself.'* 

M. V., I, i, 7. 

(2) Fuss, bustle. 

. " We'll keep no great odor 

R. and/., Ill, iv, aj;; v, alio i Hen.. 
/F-rt/iv. 186. 
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(3) Unnecessary fuss. 

*' Show the inside of your purse and no more 
Mhr W. r., IV, iv, 834. 

ADO, 2 « M.E. at to, don « do, ^ 
vb., to do. 

'* Let us seem humbler after it is done 
Than whtm it was a-doitig'* (>»in doiiifr, inr 
being done). t Cor., IV, u, 5. 

ADOPTIOUS. Adopted, assumed in V;cii> 
derness to be applied affectedly. 

“ With a world 

Of pretty, fond, aUoptious ctirislcfidoms, 
lliat blinking Cupid gossips.*' 

f A» W,t I, i, 118, 

( 

ADORNINGS. Graceful movements' of 
obeisance lending additional beauty. 

“ Her gcntlewoiucii, hko Ihn NiTukbss, 

So many int^rinaids, tejid(x1 her 1* Uic eyes, 
(And made lhei|\ bends m/qruuigs." 

A . and C., II, ii, 209. 

ADVANCE. (1) To 9ause to go on% * 

**fAdvanu Iho war.'* 

w Mac., V, iv,*2i. 

* a t 

(2) To improve, to raise to higher Vorlh. 

, "I well allow the o**c;j!si«u of our arms ; 

But gladly w«.iuld be iH'tter. satishcd, 

' ^ How in our means we should a/fvance vtnr^ 

st'lvos.’* * 4 2 JIcn. /r-lf iii,*7> 

(3) To raise, to uplift. 

** Tlie fringed curtains of thine, eye advance.** 
Temp., I, i», 40S ; v. also Cm., I, vi, 61 ; 
t Hm. VI-U\i, i ; i Hen. VI IV, 

^ i. 98 ; T. N. K., 1, I, 91 ; I, iii, 112 ; 

V, i, 165 ; Sonnet LXXVllI, 13 ; R. of 
' L., 1705. 

I (4) To cause* to move forward in an 
, unpleasant 01 injurious way. 

**\ou do advance your running more and 
moie.” 

.M. N. D., Ill, ii, 128 ; V. also M. A HI, iv. ■ 

TO. 

*• (S) To shed lustre by wearing, to grace. 

" I must entreat you, honoiu: so much 

As to advance Uiis jewel.*’ 

T. of Ar, I, ii, 156. 

(6) To bring ^o view, to show. 

** Eveiy miu his iovc-lcat wilt advance unto his 
imsln*ss.” h. 1 .. L.f V, li, 123. 

ADVANTAGE. 1.. siibs.‘ 

(1) Favourable opportunity or circum- 
stance. ^ 

** Advantage is a better soldier than rashness.** 
Hen. V-TII, vi, T12 ; v. also i Hen. fV-III, 
ii, x8o. 

(2) Ascendancy as regards conditions. 

‘*We must not only arm to invade tlie 
French, 

But lay down our proportions to defend 
Against the Scot, who will make road upon us 
Withal advantage^.'* 

Het^ F-I, li, J39 ; v. aIm) Ham., I, ii, 21. 

(3) Interest on mtSncy, or other outlay. 

** Methought you said, you neither lend nor 
borrow 

Unon aavad^ee.** « 

^ V. al^ K, /., Ill, iii, 22 i 

X IV, 904. 


(4) Exaggeration. 

** He'll remeinber with advantages 
What feats he did that day." e « 

Hen. V-IV, iii, 50, 

(5) Occasion. • 

" Make my ill the advantage of mv good." 

‘ X Hen. v, 129. 

(6) Superiority. 

" [ have seen the iiuiigrv ocean gain 
Advantagfow the kingikmi ol till siiore.” 

^ c Sonnet IsXlV, 6 

• j(7) Leisure. 

*' Wc'Il read it at more advantage** 

• • ^ .1 Hen. /F-ri, iv, 498. 

(8) Phr., to take advantage of = to use 
^ for one's own purpose. 

“ What pricks you on 
"To take oitvantage of the, absent tiiiU' " 

Rick. //'II, iii, 79. 

II., vb. (i) To profit, to be of use. 

/* Mjke thc‘ rope of his cUstiuv our cable, for 
our own doth little adv{iid.ige ! ” 

Temp , T, i, .>9. 

(2J To increase, *"• 

" '111* liqpicl drops of tears tlfat von have *^lu'd, 
Shall come*again traiisfonu'd to orient pi-.irl, 
AdvaiUaging their loan *viUi uiUn st." 

• ♦ * Rii'h. IFi iV, IV, 325 . 

« 

ADVANXAC^EABLE. Advaptagoous, con 
venient. 

" Take with you free pow'ij lo ratify, 
Augment, or .ihr r, a.'* youB- wisdoms best 
.Shall •;>» advantagcable for one digiitly, 

Anything in or out of our demands." 

. Hen. r-V, ii, 88. 

ADVENTURE, vb. A., intr. To ven- 
ture to run a risk. 

" I H'ctuid adventure for sufji TiKTfJiand'sc." 

R. and /., I£, u 84. 

B., trs. (1) To venture, to dare. * 

•* Whiit will you adventure 
lb save^'lliis brat’s Inc s' *’ 

, • . W. T., 11 , iii, x62. 

(2) To hazard, to risk, * 

" I will not oilventure my disexetion si> weakly. * ! 
^ Temp., II, i, 187* 

(3) To run the liazard. 

*• I* dare adventure to be st-iit to the tower." 

Rick. ///-I, iii, ti6. 

ADVENTUROUSLY. Daringly, boldly. 

" So would this be, if he durst steal anything 
adventurously.** Hen. F-IV, iv, 73, 

ADVERTISE. Note. — It was usual to 
accent this word on the second syUable. 
Cf. Ben Jonson, Fotn, IV, 114: 

" 1 therefore 

Adve/Rse to the state how fit it were/* 

(i) To instruct. 

B ‘ ** 1 do bend my speech 

To one that can my part in him advertise.*^ 
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(2) To notify, to inform. Cf. Ruth, iv, 
4: ''And I thc^ght to adtertise 

• thee saying. Buy it before the 
inhabitants etc.” 

^**1 was advertised their great general slept, 
r. and C.. II, U, an ; v. also/Zin. 
iv, 178. 

ADVERTISEMEOT. (1) Counsel, moral 
instruction, admonition. 

•*% griefs cry louder that advertismeiii*' 

• y. 

(3) Intelligence. * • 

. ** This advertisement is five days old.** 

• . 1 Hen. /F-ni,«ii, 172. 

(3) A caution, a %rarning. 

*' *rhat is an advertisement to a proper maid in 
Florence*, one Diana, to take heed of the 
allurement of one Count RousMIon.** 

A. W., IV, iii, 104 * 

ADVERTISING. Adj. Attentive, assist- 
ing with counsel. 

'* As I was then • « 

Advertising and holy to your tiiisitiess, 

« Not changing he.irt with liahit, I am still 
Attormyd at service.*’ 

A/. A/., V, 

ADVICE, (i) Pniflcnce, discretion. 

“A^at lie h.'flh won, tj;iat lie h.s^h fortified : 

• So not a spfitKi with sueJi aSke dispos’d.** 

K. Ill, .tv, XI ipv. also 2 Hen. Kf-Ill, u. 
68 ; A. IV., lli;iv, 19. ^ . 

(2) Deliberation, reflection, considera- 
tion. 


ADVISED. (I) Well-considered. 

" When they had sworn to this advised doom. 
They did conclude to btar dead Lnercce 
thence. 

To sliow her bleeding l)Otly tliorongh Rome.'* 

H. of L., Z849. 

Sedate, thoughtful. 

“ VVAt thou ordain'd, ilear father, 

• To lose thy youth in peace, and to achieve 
• The silver livery of advvtid ago? ” 

2 Hen. n-V, ii, 47. 

(3) Careful, heedful, wary, deliberate, 
circumspect. ^ 

“ \V 1 nlc tint the annfxl hand ^th fTght 

• abroad. 

The advisid head dehmds itself at fiomc.** 
^Hen. V-I, ii, 179 ; v. also K. IV, it, 214 ; 
Af. V,, 1, i, 142 ; Rich, fl-l, iii, 188 ; 
C. E., V. i. 214; tionnet XI.IX, 4. 
Now.~For “ Be advistd " v Af, N. /).. 
I, i, 46 ; ft. L. f... IV, iii, :i68 ; Af.V., II. i. 
42; Hen. V/// -r,.!, ijQ ; V. and A., 615. 


. 1527. 

(2) ] 5 eliberately. • 

** Ytnif lord 

Will nevof more break faith otivisedlv,*' , 
* tAf. V,, T, i, 249 ; V. R. of /„, 18(41816, 




This picture she advnedly 


ADVOCATION: AdvDcacy, pleading {o»iy 
once useeV by Shakespeare). 


" Alas, lhrir,(5 gentle Cassio ! 

My A(/i'oC(ifi«i».is4ot now in luni^* * ^ 
Olh.. III. iv, 122. 


" 1 thouglft it was a fault, but knew it not, 
Yet did repent me, after more udvKC.’* 

M. hf.t V, i. 460 ; V. also Rich. JlA, iii, 243 ; 
Hen. r-II, ii, 43 ; M. V.. ‘IV, it, 6 ; 
T. of S., I, i, 117; T. G. V., Ill, I, 73. 

(3] Information, knowledge. 

^ ** How sb.ilt 1 dote on he? witli more advKe, 
* That thus witliout advice iM'gin to love 
her I’* r. (?. V., 11 , iv, 205. 

ADVISE, (i) To consider^ to deliberate, 
to decide. , 

" Lay hand on heart, t^vise.^ • 

• K. and Ill, V, X90. 


AERY. y. Eyrie. • 

# 

AFEARD. A.S., afa^'ian^ to terrify, 
afraid. Cf, Spenstr, Faerie Qmeene, 
I. ii. 230: 

^ "A flake of fire that fl.ishing on his beard, 

Him Till aniiiscd, and almost made, ajeard.*' 

** Will not lJu' ladies U* afexird of the lion ? ** 
M. N. D., Ui, 1.^5 : V. also Temp.. II, ii^ 
4 132- in, Ji, 12S; Cym.. IV, ii, 04; 

.ir and C., Hi, hi, i; R. of L., 103^ 

AFFECT. I., subs. 

(i) plu, affections* . • • 


(2] To fhke counsel with (used reflcxive- 
ly); Cf. X Chron. xxi. 12: "Now 
therefore advise thyself what word 
I shall bring again to him that 
sent me.” • 

•* Go bid thy master well advise himself.** 
Hen. F-in, Vi, 157 ; v. also T. N., IV, ii, 
90 ; r. A., rv. ii, lap. 


(3) To inform, to instruct, to apprise. 



I will advise you where to plant yourselves.' 
Mac., Ill, i, 120* V. also a Hen. lV-\, y 
172 ; Hen. K-I, U, 251 ; T. 0} S., L i 
182 ; M. W. W., 1 , iv, 89 ; T, G. V., Ill 
i, 122. 


(4) To t^unsel. 

*' Brother, 1 advise ycu to the best.’* 

• I, U, 153 . 


(S) To persuade. 

"Signor Leooeto, let the friar oMe y«m.** 
; . . TTa^ IV, t, 249; V. also Jf. L 9 . 


**Wooi^ poor craft*»niju ifilh Ihc craft of 
• smiles. 

And patient lAidcrbearing of Ins fortune. 

As 'iwcrcto banish Uicir affects with him.** 
* Rich. //-I, iv, 30, 

(2) plu., inclinations, tendencies, de- 
sires, passions. 

** Every man witli his affects Is born." 

L. L. L„ 1 , i, 149 ; V. alsif Oflb., 1 , iit, 262. 

II., vb, A„ trs. (i) To influence. 

"Giiron, thy ye.irs w.'uit wit, thy wit wants 
edge, 

And maniiczs, to iiUnide whcic 1 am grac'd, 
And may, for aught*hou )smvt*%Vi affected lie." 

r#^., II, i, 2«. 

(2) To dispose, to relate. 

• " Go, gentle Oitosby, 

And as it were far o 0 , sound llion Lord 
Hastings 

How he doth stand affected to our purpose. 

^ Rich. ///-III. i. 171. 
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(3) To aim at, to desire, to wish to have. 

*' Now to swm to nfftcl the maiicv and dis- 
pleai&urc of the peopU* 19 as bad as that ^ 
which he disliki^, to flatter them for ' 
their love.** 

Cor., 11, ii, 19; V. also A» IK., 1, i, 46; 
7'. A.y II, i, T05. 

(4) 'Uo love, to be partiaUto. 

** How doth your Kra»*o alfeet their motion.** 

I Hen. rf“V, 1. 7 ; V. also K. L., I, % t ; 
M. iV., I, i, 72 ; A/. .4 ., I. i, 262 ; L. L. 
li ii. J57: T. N. K., II. iv, 2 ; 2 Hen. 
7K--1V, V, 14s ; r. /!., II. i, 28 ; Cym., 
V, V, 5« ; T. N., II, V, 28 ; of A , I, ii, 

. 199. 

(5) T6 inspire with love. ^ 

• " Is thine own heart to tliine own face 
affected}** V. apd A., 157. 

(6) To pretend to feel or to have. 

Have I affected wealth or honour i ** 

‘ ^ 2 Ren. K/-1V, vH, 90. 

(7) To assume. * 

Thou dos>t tiffed any inaniiMS.** * 

< 7\ of A.. IV, lii, 199 ; v. also A. IV., 1, i, r»o. 

(8) To*tc<l%e after, to iipitato and? so 

resemble. ^ 

‘‘Ap acend of hia tongue affeclelh him.** 
K. I, i, 80. 

(<)) I'o show dipnatural proneness* for. 

*• 1 will affect Uu- U ttw, for it argute hacilfiv.** 

• X. /.. /... IV. ii, 52. 
Note*.— '* To affect tlio letter ”‘«to pr.ictisc 
alliteration. 

‘ B., infr. To pleafie, to like. 

“ I go from h»?nff 

Tl»v soldifT, soTvant, making neacc* or war 
As ihou affect' St.** 

A, and C., I, in, 71. 

AFFJ 2 CTING. Affected. Note — this is not 

an example of the active being employed 
for the passive participle, so frequently 
found in Shakespeare’s writing.s. Affected 
^ is peculiarly used. An affected person 
is one who affects, or pretcncLs to bd» 
what he is not. In the following 

quotation Shakc.speare uses the word 
correctly. , . , ' * 

“I nojfCT h»'ard’sucli 4 drawling, affecting 
rogut‘.'* 

* M.W. IK II, 1, 127. 

AFFECTION. I., subs. / 

(1) Inclination, de-sirc, prppensity, dis- 

position. 

" O, with what wings shall his affections fly 
Towards fronting peril and opp^is’d dccav.** 

■2 Hfcii. /V-IV, iv, 65 ; V. also M. A., tl, ii, 
6«,' T. H. K., I, iii. 72 ; 7e. end I, i. 
118 ; Otk., 1, iii, 1x2 ; 2 Hen. IV’-V, ii, 
X24 ; Cor., 1, i, 181. 

(2) Affectation. 

Tiuut* was nothing in it that amid indict 
1 thp antlior^f affection, 
ffaen.. II, ii, 420 ; v. .also L. t. /-., V, i, 4. 

(3) Condition of the mind generally. 

** With this there grows » 

In my most ill-composcd affection such 
A staunohloss avariai that, wrre 1 King, 
I should cut off the nobles for their laifds/' 
IV. lU. 77 ; also itf. V., I. U, 34 
V, 1, ii, 40. 


(4) ^ plu. FecKngs, emotions. 

** Great affecRons wrist ling in thy Imsom 
Doth make an earthquake of nobili^.e 

K. V, ii, 41. 

(5) Impulse. « 

“ Answer me to-morrow, 

Or by the affection tli.it now guides me most, 
I'll prove a tyrant to him." 

• Af. W., n, iv, 168. 

(6) Lust, sqjtisual passions. ^ 

, ^ If this law • 

Of nature lx* corrupted throug)i affection.** 

* 4 7 '. and C.. M, ii, I77 ; v. also W. 7 '., I*, ii, 

138 ; R. of L., 500. 

(7) * Love. , • 

" He hath, ray lord, of late m.idt* many 

tenders 

Of his affection to rap.** 

Hamlet, I, iii, izo. 

(8) Imagination, the mind possessed by 
some idea. 

** Affection ! thy intention stabs flv centre.*' 

^ • . W. T., I, li, 138. 

(9) An emotion produced by the senses, 

e.g. sympathy-. 

< " Ilatli not a p-w li.qlds, org.ins, diiuc.tmtons, 

sen^r-s, affeettom, f ** 

M. V., Ill, j. 43 ; v. also M. I'., iv, i, 49. 

II., vU. t To love. * ^ 

*• But can you r ffedmu lie' ’oin.in ? '* 

M. \V. W., I, i, 206. 

AFFECTIONED. Affected, full of alfecta- 
lioi}. 

** An affectionrd ass, lhaf r^a.-. state ilhoiit 
bo^, and utters it bv gr^at sw.\rlhs.*' 
r. A'., II, iii, XH. 

AFFEERED. O.F. a/e?« w = to fix a price 
officially. L. ad. fomm. /o/'ks^ price 
or market. 

Note. — Shakespeare’s father -was 
affeerer or arbiter in Stratford. Thi.s 
was a person appointed by the jC^>tirt 
li'ets to affix a fine for an offence for 
whicji no precise punishment was 
attached. Tife amount of the penalty 
could only be lixed after all the circum- 
stances were taken into account. 
Conl^rmed, sanctioned. 

** Wear thou thy wrongs 
The title is affeer*d:* Mac.. IV, iii, 34. 

AFFIANCE. Trust, confidence. 

** 0, how hast tlioii wilh jealousy infected 
The sweetness of a^nce.** 

Hen. I'-II, ii, 127 ; v. also Cym.. I, vi, 151 ; 
2 Hen. V’f-IIl, J, 74 - 

AFFINE. (1) To bind by moral obliga- 
tion. 

" Now, sir, be judge yourself, a 
Whether I in any just term am affined 
To tove the Moor.** 0 th.. I, i, 39. 

(2) To influence by affinity or official 
tie* 

* 6 partially affin*d, or leagu'd in office, 

* . Thott dost deliver more or less than truth, 
Thou art no soldier.** , 

oA., n, iii, 200. 
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(3) To connect, to join in affinity. , 

“ ITie wise and fool, tftc artist and unread, 
• *1116 hard and soft, seem all Affin'd and kin.'* 
r. and C., I, iii, 25, 


AFFINITY, Family connection (used 
only once by Shakespeare). 

“ nift Moor replies, 

That he you hurt is of great fame in Cypius 
And great aginity** Oth.^ llli i, 43> 

AFFRAY,^ To frighten. *Cf.^ Spenser, 
Faefia Quecne, III, 9. 75 • * * * ^ 

** * Nav, Ie| us first,' sayd Salyvano, * entreat 
Tlie man by gi-ntle mcatis to let us in, - . 

And iflenvards a/froy ^ith cruel threat.'^* 

“ O, now, I wouhl they had oliangM v'oiees 

loo! 

Sinro ann fnim arm that void' doth us 
affray” R. and Ill, v, 3 j. 


AFFRIGHT. To terrify, to inspire with 
siulden and lively tear (now almost 
superseded by fright) . Cf . Deu t. vii . 2 1 . 
" ThotJ shalt flot be affrighted at them.** 

*• 'I'o kerp thy sharp uocs waking, wn tched I, 
*' To iiuiUilc tlu# well, against inv heart 
Will fix a shariT knife, to affriRkt imnc eye." 
• •. J?. 0/ 1,1^8. 

• • 

AFFRONT, I., subs. A hostile encounter. 

, TlPtn was a iourih ittan, in«a*silly habit, 
lliat gave the affront with them.” 

• Cyw.. V, iii, 87. 

II., vb. To meet face t<f lace, to 
confront, to encounter. 

" Your pryiaration can affront no less 
Than wjut yrni hear of." 

Cytn , IV, iii, 29 ; v. also Ham.^ Ill, i, 31 ; 
r. at\d C.. Ill, ii, 159 ; W, T., V, i, 75. 

AFFY. F. affter, L. ad. fido=\ trust, 
yb. A., trs. To betroth, to affiance. 

" And w<ddcd bn thou to the hags of hull, 

* For dating to affy a mighty lord 

Unto tlie daughter of a worthless king." 

2 Heth k 7 -lV, i, 80 ; v. also T. of S., IV, iv. 

• 49 - 

B., intrs. To t^st, to confide. Cf. 

Warner, AlbjotCs England <1592) : 

" Bid iion<^ affie iii friends." 

" Marcus Andronicus so I do affv. 

• • In thy uprigbtiiGss and integrity." 

AFOOT, (i) On foot. 

" If I travel but four foot by fhc squirt 
further afoot I sliall break my wind." 

i Hen. /F-II, ii, 12. 

(2) In infantry. 

"Deuiaud of him what strength they are 
a/uof." A. W., XV, iU, X47. 


(3) Astir, in motion. 

^Kent, " Of Albany’s and Cornwall's powers 
you heard not ? 

Gent». *Tis so they are afoot.” 

K. IV, Ui, 49 ; V. also I Hm. /F-I, iii, 
277- 

, AFORE ME. (a petty oath A God ufote 
me), by my Ufo, on my doul. * # 

*' Ifow, rntf a hutidsome fellow." 

. . ^ Per., II, i, 73 ; v. also A. suuf Ill, iv, 34. 


AFRONT, In front. Cf. Holinshcd. Uis* 
iory of England, p. 50 : *' Least his 

# people should be assailAl not onlie 
afront, but also upon cverie side the 
battels, he caused the ranks so to place 

^ themselves, as their battels might 
stretch farr^ further in bredth than 
otherwise the order of warre required.** 

• " These four came all afront.” 

X Hm. rV-ll, iv, 186. 

AFTER. T., prep. 

(1) Following, in pursuit of. ^ 

" Fly after summer.” Temp^ V, i, 92. 

(2^ At the rate of. • 

" this law bSld In Viiima tun year, 1*11 
rent the fairest house ui it after threepence 
a day.** M. M., II, i, 229. 

(3) On. * , • . 

' " I tJiought it was .1 fault, but knew it not, 

. Vet did repent me, after more adviec." 

^ •• A/. A/., V, i, 460. 

(4) Next to. , • 

" After God, thou set’st mf;*f?^.** 

• 3 Hen. I'/-1V, Vi, xfi. 

(5) Posterior to. * 

" After alUthis fooling, 1 would not have it so." 

• , ^ A/. Af., 1,41, 06 .* 

(6) In accordance wil^i, conformable to. 

*' He does not talk after the wisest.” * 
t Temp., II, ii, 76* 

II., adv. (i) Bchiq^, following^notheii 
" But the great one that goes up the hill, ’ 
let liim draw thee after.” 

K. II, iv, 69? 

(2) Afterwards. • 

" ITicn after to lui .tather will I break." 

M. I, i, 292 ; V. also Temp., Ilfii, 10. 

AFTER-EYE. Vb.. to gaze after. 

• ■ “ As little as a crow, or less, ere left 

To after^eye him." Cym., I, iii, tO. 

/FTER-SUPPER. •A* rear supper, £» 
slight repast after supper, a late 
second supper. This was similar to 
the modern desstirt and consisted of 
wine and^ fruit fr4;quf)nMy .served In a 
room different from that in which 
the mdte sjibst^ntial meal was taken. 

** Come to me, Tyrrel, srxm, md after supper, 
Whuu thou shall tell the pror.ess of their 
defth.** 

Rich. ///>IV. iii, 3X j V. also Af. S. D., V, 
h 34 - 

AGAIN, (i) Once more, another time. 

*• I ne'er again shall see hcif ' 

Temp., II, 1, zix. 

(2) Again and again. 

" Sitting on a bank, 

Weeping again Uie King my father's wrack 
This music crept ^y me upon the waters, 
Allaying both thrir fury and my passion 
With its sweet air." • 

Temp., I, li, 389 ; V. atao M. V. Ill, il, 205. 

(3) InTeturn, back. 

" 1 knit my handkercher about your brows, 

* Tlie best 1 had. a princess wrought it mog 
And 1 did never ask it you again.” 

Tr. /., IV, 1, 44.; 
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(4) To the place whence one has 
departed. 

UastfiPyou againr A.W., IT, U, 62.^ 

(5) On the other hand. 

** And now again 

Of him that did not ask, but mock, bestow 
Your sued’for tongues." ^ Cor., H, iii, 213/ 

(6) Further, besides, moreover. 

" And aga«n. sir, shall we sow the headland 
with wheat ? " 2 Hen. /F-V. i. 15. 

(7) Implying restitution to a previous 
, state. 

*■ "It was a torment 

r I'o lay upon the damn'd which Sycoralc 
Could not again undo." Tmp.t I, ii, 291. 

AGAINST. I., prep. 

(1) Jin oppositi<^ to. • 

" He is melancholy witho^it cause, and tnerry 
^ against the hair." T. and C-t 1 , ii, 26. 

(2) In the face o£.*' ' 

'' c " Invention is asham'd , 

AgathstAhfi proclamation thy passion, 

To say thou dost not." A. hi, 164. 

< (3) In ‘preparation for. 

" 1 roust employ you in some business 
V Against oui^uuptial." , * « 

^ M.M>..I.i, 125. 

'(4) Immediately before. 

" And ril spring up in his ttars an*t were u 
, , nettle against May." 

% * * T. and C., 1, ii,469 ; v. also 2 Hm. /F-IV, 

h, 81. 

' (5) In anticipation of. 

" As against the doom." 

III, 4, 50 ; v. also A. Y.L., IV, i, 152. 

11 ., conj. Against the time that, in 
anticipation of the time when. 

“ rU charm his eyes against she do ;topc.v." 
M. N. D.t HI, ii, 99 ; v. also Ham.j I, i, 
j 158 ; III, iV, 50 ; T. of .S., IV, iv, 104 ; 

Sonnet X.X 1 II, x. « 

'‘I^GAZ^D ON. Aghast at, looking with 
amazement at. 

" All the 'whole army stood )tgas*d an him." 
tf. 'I Hen F/-I, i. 126. 

AGE. (i) Lifetime. ^ ^ 

*' Well you fit our ages 
With dowers of winter." ^ 

W. T., IV, iv, 7 «. 

(2) 'Oldness. 

" As with ago his body uglier grows, 

So his^iind cankers." Temp., IV, i, 191. 

is) One of the stages of human life. 

"One man in his time plays many parts, 
His acta bdng seven ages.^ 

A. Y. L., 11 , vii, X42. 

(4) Time of Ufe.« 

“^T^bc a make-peace shall become age** 
//-I, i, rOo ; v. also Af. A., t., i, IJ. 

(5) A particular period of time, age, 

epoch. ^ . 

* *Ti» a wA too greatiot mouth of this 

, if. V.X., lU, a. aao. 


(6) The period when a person reaches 

* his ihajoijjty and assumes respon- 
sibility for his acts. « c 

" I am of age to kevp mine own." 

_ ^ ^ r. A., ly. a. 104. 

(7) A century. 

" The world was very giully of such a balkid 
some threw ages sinee." 

, 1 . L. L.. 1 , ii, xo 6 . 

(8) Time, interval, period. 

" 1 woidd Umtp wi'fi; no bt twern ten 
and Ihriw-aiid-twt nty.” 

• W. r.. Ill, lii, 5‘>- 

Seniority, an advanced iieriod* of 
life. 

* “ 11 >eti Irt my f.ilhw's lionours livv in mt*. 

Nor wrong with this imlignlty." 

T. A., I. i, S. 

(10) An old man (ab.str. for concr.). 

" Agtf, thou hast lost thy labour." 

W. T., IV, iv, 787 . 

AGGRAVATE, (i) To increase, to, aug- 
ment, to enlarge. 

" Thfo, soul, livi' thou iiprui ihy stTvaul's loss 
• AiiH let that pine to aggravate thy store.” 
Sonnet, CXLVIi »o ; v. also M. W. W'., II, 
ii, 20(1. i *• 

(i?) To moderate (a^ misuse by Bottom 
and tji^ Hostess'). ' 

*• 1 will aggtitvate my voice v> diat I will roar 
you as gently as atiV t'ackifig doy<-." 

'if. N. D, 1, ji, 71 ; V. also 
iv, 276. 41 

AGLET; - F. u iguUleUe » an a igl e t , or plate 
of metal. 

Xhe tag of a lace, or of tlie points 
formerly u:>ed in dress.' .Note, — These 
were often cut into the shape of little 
images. The word properly denotes 
the tag, but is often used to signify the 
lace to which it is attached. It some- 
times means a .spangle, the gold' or 
silver tinsel ornamenting the dr^s of a 
showman or rope-dancer,” (Hartshorne, 
Salop p. 303). The robe of 

Garter King at Arms, at Lord Leicester's 
Creation, imd on tUc sleeves ** 38 pairo 
of gold* agUts.** (Prog, of Elizabeth 
1564). V. Jeronimo 1605: - 

And all those stars that gaze upon her face , , 

Are aglet* on her sleeve, pins in hor train." 

V. also Spenser, Faerie Queene, II, 3. 232. 

■ " Umch all above bcsprinckled was thnnigiiotLt 

With 'golden aygulet*, that gUstred bright 
Like twinckhng stirres." 

"All the stars are out too, 

The little stars, and all that look like agios** ’ 

T. JV. if ., m, iv, 

AGLET-BABY. A small figure carved' 
at the end of the tag which carried the 
lace. V 

' "Why,. give him gold inoogh, and maity 

AC^IZE.. (sL. agHoseo^J tecogaise, 

' To acknowledge, to confess^ to avow, 
filaJone ouotes ”A Sumuiarie Report, 
etc.,1586'': *. 
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"A repentant convert, ugnizing her 
Majestie's great merci^" Nares fllus- 
trale*from^uthwcirsMa^oma«. 1595 ; 

** In thee they joy, and soveraigue they 
agnize-** 

** I do agnise 

A natunit and prompt alacrity." 

0 th., I, iii, 230. 

AGONE. Ago. • 

Long agone 1 have forgot^o court." 

. T 7 G. V., Ill, i, 85 ; v. also T.N., V, i. 204. 

AGOOD. Well, in good earnest, hcartilv,* 
[used only once by Shakespeare); 
Cf. Marlowe, Jew Malta : “I Rave 
laughed agood ” : also, Turbervile, 
Tragical I Tales : Whereat she waylde, 

and wept agood.** Halliwell illustrates 
from Arnim’s ' Nest of Ninnies, 1608. 

The world laughed agood at these 
jests : ” and Narcs from North’s Plu- 
tarch ; “ 'I'his merry answer made them 
all laugli agood.” • • 

“ At that lime, 1 ui.ido her weep agood, 
'For I did play jLttmcii table part." 

• • T. G. V., IV, iv, 458. 

A-HEIGHT. 611 hi^h. 

" I/)ok up a-Ju'ight ; the shrill gorged lark 

•Ob far • • • 

Caiuiot bo st'ca or heard." 

• ^ K. L., IV. vi, 58. 

A-HIGH. Onliigh. 

*' The proM'ntation of but what I was, 

The fiat ter uig index of a direful pagp<vtt, 

One hoiix'ca a-high, to be hurl'd down below." 

Rick. J/r^lV, iv, 86. 


AIDANCE* Assistance, help. 

" Wlio, In the e^niHicl that it iiolds with death, 
Attracts tin: name for aidance 'gainst the 
" cneniv." 

, 2 Hen, r/--in, ii, 165 ; v. also V, and A., 
230. 


AIDAOT. Helping. *, 

** Be avtoMt and remediate 
In the good nian*,s distress." 

• ^ ^ iff ly, iv, 17. 

AIERY. v. Eyrie. * 

AIGRE. V. Eager. I 

Mil I., vb. A., intr. ^ I 

(1) To seek to obtain a particular 

object desired. ^ 

" Arrows fled not awfftcr toward Iheii: aim 
Than old our< soldiers, at their safety, 

Fly from the held." 2 Hm. /K-I, i, 124. 

(2) To guess, to conjecture. 


*• They aim at it, 

;Aiid Dotcb the words up fit to their own 
thoughts." 

Ham., IV, V, q; y. also afid /., 
" Hen. 


(am., IV, V, 0; y. also R» and 
1, i, 107 ; T. 0/ II. i, 239 ; 2 H 
VI-ll, iv. | 3 Hm. Vt-in, ii. 


frana. (i) To plan, to devise. 

In faith, ft is esceedingly 

• , . • A'-I, ili, aSr. 

(a)i to aspire after, to Imve an eye ta 
. " thysdf sister, for I fheei** 
, A '* * , C- S-t ul|f ii, 66 - 


II., subs, (i) The act of directing a 
missile so as to reach a fixed spot. 

A certain aim he tools 

* At a fair vestal throned by the West." 

M. H. D., II, i, 154. 

(2) fig., object sought to be attained. 

• , "A sign of dignity, a garish flag, 

To be thosasm of every dangerous shot." 

, Rich. Ilf-lV, iv, 80 ; v. also 2 Hen. IV-I, 

, i, *33- 

(3) idea, conjecture, guess. 

" What you would work me to, I have some 
aim." 

7. C., 1, ii, x6i ; v. also T. G. ^.,411, i, 28, 

(4) ^ Purpose, design. • * 

** A purpose • 

More grave and wrinkled than the ai/Ms and 
’ ends 

Of burning youth.”* 

. Af. M., I. iil, 5. 

(5) Discharges of a missile. * 

** A p^)or srqupsttT'd stag, 

* •*'-Thsit from the iiimtcr's aim liad*la'cn a 
hurt." • 

. A. V.I..flI.i.34. 

(6) Djfectioa : '* to give aim to stand 
within a convenient distance from 
the butts (in archery), to inform • 

^ the archers how near the arrows fell . 
t(f the mark. Compare its uSR in 
“ The Tru^ Tragedy of Richa^ 
in.” p. 27 : ** Am I a kinge ana 
bcare^no authoritie ? My loving 
kindred ccinniitted to p«son a» ^ 
traytors in my presence, and 1 
stand to give aim at them.” • 

" Give me aim awhile." 

r. A. V, Iii, 149. ' 

Notc.~-Schmldt esplains "give ige^iin" 
by give room and scope to my thoughts explained 
by the following stand all aioof, 

• (7) plir. "To cry aim” « a term of 

encouragement used in archery 
when t&5 ar-chA-s were about to, 

* shoot, it is almost equivalent to 

” Bravo.” Cf. Beaumont an<f^ 
Fletcher, ^ False One : ** To it, 

and vre'ircry % 

'* It ill bc6(.vni5 Uiis presencitoto cry aim 
To Ibese ilNluned repetitinns." 

A'./..U.i,fo6;v.alsoM. IV. IT.. Ill, tt, 

37- • 

AIRY, (i) l^rtaining to the air. 

" Her eyes in heaven 

Would through the airy region stream, so 
bright." If. and II, il, 31. 


(2) Taunting, thoughtless. , 

** Iliree civil brawls bred of an airy swed." 

R. and /., I, i, 81. 

(3) Unsubstantial. 

" Gives to airy nothing 
A k,»cal habitation wd a name." 

^ A/. W.D., V, i. 16. 

A-LAND. On or to Ivid : anAogous to 
' other compounds with a, as aboard, 
c^field, dtc. Cf. Drayton, Polyolbion, 
?:iL 

** The Dane with supplies 
Was lately oome eBSd:* 
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(1) On land. 

“ Why, .as mcu do aland*' Per,, II, i, ay. 

(2) To th^ land. 

“ If e'er this coffin drive a-land.", * 

Per., Ill, ii, 69. 
Note. — Cf. tlie tneaninga of aakort (q.v.). 

ALARUM (Alarm), (i) A call, a sum- 
mons. ^ • • 

'* And when she speaks, is il not an alarum 
to love ? '* ^ 

Oth., II, iii, z8 ; v. also V. and A.f 434. 

(2} A loud noise. 

** What new alarum is this same ? " 

Hen. K-IV, w, 33. 
« (3) A tumult, a disturbance, a con- 
*teution. 

* ** 1 fcol such sharp, dissension in my breast, 

Such fierce tUarums both of hope and fear.*' 

I Hen, Vl-V, V, 85. 
ALDER-LIEFEST. A. S. ealra, alra^ 
gen. pill, of r'a/=all , atfd /»&/~dcar. 
Chaucer uses alder-first, alder-last, alder- 
bestl alder-lest, aldjer-mest, alder-wisest, 
whi^;», alder- fairist, alder-highest, alder- 
lost, aider-lowest, alder-iruest, and eilier- 
werst are 'to be found ifi otliQr ancient 
authors. 

Dearest of all things. 

" The mutual conference Uiat my mind hath 
had, , t ^ ^ 


In courtly company 0 
With you, mine aldet 
Makes me the bolder.' 


or &t my beads, 
er-liefe^ sovereign. 


(2) The wjhole of. 

• " Here is Uie scroll of every man's napie, 

which II thought fit, ^ 

(3) Only, nothing but. 

“1 was bom to speak dU mirth and no 
matter.” itf. .d., IT, i, 343. 

IT., adv. (i) Quite entirely. 

*' A south-west blow on yc. 

And blj^tcr you all o'er.”. 


, r ^ a Hen. r/-I, i. a8. 

Note. — ^Tlie AtS. form of the word would be 
ealra leofast. 

' ALE. (t) a malt liquor. 

” 1 wouM give all my (ame for a pot of ala 
and safety.” Hen. V-lil, ii. 11. 

{2) "‘A rural festival, or church holiday, 
so called because the consumption 
of ale was a prominent featui^ 
on these occasions. “ There were 
bride-ales, ' church~ales, clerk-ales, 
give^ales, lafnb-ales, leet-ales, miH- 
$um»ner-ales, scot-ales, Whitsun- 
ales.’* Brand '.s Popular Antiqui- 
ties, vol. i, p., 22^. . 

” It hath been sling at, festivals. 

On ember-eves and holy-o/M.” 

, PU,, I, Intio. 6. 

(3) Ale-house. Cf. Lord CromweU, III, 
i (quoted by Nare^« “ O, Tom, 
that we were now at^tney, at the 
ale there." 

” Deuwse thou hast not so mudi charity in 
thee as to go to the ale with a Christian.** 
r, G. V., 11, V, 49. 

' ALIFE. (sso* my life) as my life, exces- 
sively (a minor "oath used as an inten- 
sive). 

” I love a ballad in print odMe." 

* • ^ W. r., IV, iii, 233. 

Wotc, — ^Tlic Globe Ed. has o'li/e. 

ALL. I., adj. '(i) Every, any, any 
imaginable. 

" Abhorred slave, 

Whldi apy print of goodness wilt not take, 
BqiDgcai^eof otf^r* 

Tsjfip., I, fi, 351- 


^ I, ii, 33.5. 

(2) Only, to the exclusion of all others. 

” Sure 1 shall never nvirry like my sister 
• To love my father all** 

, . T . /* • ’• •’ 

(3) To give emphasis. 

” He held them sixpence all too dear.** 

(Hh., II, iii, 78. 

ALL AMORT. For Fr. d la wort v. Amort. 

ALL AT ONCE. What not ? — a term 
usgd in concluding an enumeration of 
several particulars and forming an 
abbreviated clause, equivalent to-" what 
iniay T not add or mention ? ” Staun- 
ton quotes.F. Sab»e, rfsherman’s Talc, 

I. *5 04 : — “ She wept, she cride, she 

sob'dt « ami • o// <it* otire.’i’* v. also 
Middleton's IV> 3, " Does 

lova turn fool, run mad, and all at 
once ? '* ’ , 

*' Vl^l»o might be your mother, 

• I'hat you insult, exult, and all at once. 

Over the wretched ? ” • 

A. Y. L., Ill, V, 36 ; v.'also Hen. V-l, i, 36. 

ALLAY. I., vb. (i) To quieten, to 
appease. 

"He .sent command to the lord mayor 
stndght 

To .stop the rumour, and aUay thodb tongues 
That dui^t disperse it.” 

^ Hen. F///-n, : 151. 

{2) To qualify. 

^ ” Herhatli the gfit of a coward to allay the 
, gust ke bath .in quarrelling.” 

f. H., I, iu, 28. 
Note.-— Cf. Cor. II, i, 33. '*^Not a drop of 
allaying Tiber." 

II. ,«*subs. Mitigation. 

” To whose sorrows I might be some allaiy.** 
p W. r., IV. a. 9. 

ALLAYMENT. That which has the power 
of abating the power of something else. 
” To try the rigour of them and apply 
AUayments to thdr act.*' 

Cym., l,v, 22; V. also r. aei C.^ IV, iv, 8. 

ALL-HALLOWN SUMMER. Late sum- 
mer, summer, in winter. « 

" Farewell, thou latter spring ! farewell, 
Athhalhwn^summer 1 ** 

X Hen. iV-l, ii, 746. 
Note.— ^ AU-hallown AlV-ha^owecn, the 

evening of October 3i« or the evening before 
Hallowmasor AttSamts'Day. AsgppUed to 
Palstaff, the expiation means an old man 
with yottthfiil Ufgitoea cf 
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ALLICHOLY. A blundlr for melancholy. 
Note.— This word is piit by S^^ake- 
sp^e into the mouthS of two illiterate 
persons. 

I.» adj. 

Methinks you'jxi aUicholy/* 

r. G. V., IV, U, 26. 

IL, subs. 

"She is given to too much aUicholy and 
musing.’* Af. IV. W., I, iv, 164. 

ALL ONES* No matter. • 

** He is my father, sii? and, tooth to 

• • saXi 

In counteuaiico somewhat doth reaemme 
•* you. • • 

‘ Biondello ( aside)*, ^ As much as an apple doth 
an oyster, and all one*' 

r.o/5.,iv,u,ioi. 

ALLOTTERY. What is assigned by lot, 
an allotment, a grant, a legacy. 

*' Give me the poor aUaUtry my father left 
me by testament." A. Y. L., I, i, 71. 

ALLOW, 1 . O.F. aloucf : L. allatidare» 
ad, lam. " • • 

(1) . To praise. ^ 

*' Praise us" asfi* arc tasted, aUow us as wc 
prove.” ‘ • 

T. and C., Ill, ii, 86 also T. N. K., 

II , V, 4. 

(2) Tdk^pprove, to {^knowledge, to be 

well pleased #mh, to sanction. ; 
Cf. Romans xiv, 22 : “ Happy is 
he that condemneth not himself in 
that thing which he allowcih.** 

** 'I'o Doliagbroke an' we sworn sublets now, 
Wii'Tse state and honour I for aye alUne. 
Kich. f/-V, ii, 40; v. also 2 Hen. IV~1V, 
ii» 54 ; Hen. VJlI-\, ii, 8j ; Cor., Ill, 
iii, 45 ; K. L., II, iv, 187 ; T. and C., 

III, ii, 86 ; T. N., 1 , ii, 59 ; M. W. W., 

, II, li. 203 ; W. T., I, li, 183 ; Sonnet 

CXII, 4 ; 0/ f 1845- 

ALLOW, 2 . L, alloco, ad, locus. 

(1) To assign, to yield'., 

" His roguish madness 
AIUaos itself to anything.” 

K. L., Ill, vJ?, 105 i V. riso M^V., IV, i, 
296. • • , 

(2) To, permit, to grant. 

** The law allows it.** M, V., IV, I, 303. 

’ ' (3) To invest, to intrust. 

** Thou shall lie met with thmks, 

AUowed with absolute powier.” 

r. 0/ A., V, i, i5f. 

(4) To license;; to privilege. 

” She is edlowed for the day-woman.** 

L. L. JC.., I, if, 121. 

ALLOW THE WIND. Let me get to 
windward. 

'* Prithee. edXm the mnd.^ 

"A, W., V, ii, 8. 

ALLOWANCE. (1) Approval, approba- 
tion. 

.** Words that are but rooted in 
,Yoiir tboogb but^bastatds and 

. Of no aUoanice.** • ^ 

Cor., IIL tt, 57; V. also 0 *%^, I, I, iry* 

f, iC. L,, t, iv, i^. 


(2) AcknowMgment, recognition. 

** Give him allowance for the better man.*' 

T. and C., I, iii, 377 ; v. also T, and C., 

II, iU, 129. s 

{3) Qualification, character. 

*' His bade is stoutly timbered, and his pilot 
Of very expert and approv'd allowance." 

» .. Oifc., n, I, 49 * 

(4j Authoril^, confirmation. 

^ ” Which superstition 

Here finds aUowance. 

T. N. K., V, iv, 54. 

(5) Permission. 

** You sent a large commission • ^ 

• • • • 

Without tlie King's will or the state's •a/ioit'- 
ance." /An. P///-11I, ii, 320. 

ALLOWED, 1 . V. Allow, 1 . Acknow- 
ledged, approved. 

” Wc hav# there a silbstitute of most allowed 
suffidcncy.” 0th., 1, iii, 224. 

Atte^JVED, 2 . V. Aljow, 2 . 

(i) Allowable, admitted. • 

* " These, mv lord,* 

Are such allow'd iiilirimlies, that honesty 
Is never free of.*’ » 

If', r., I, ii, 253. • 

{:^ I..icenscd, chartered. 

^ ITiere is no slandcr*in an allowed fcyil." 

T. N., I, v,*87 ;. v. also /.. L. L, V, ii, 480, 

ALLOWING (>)nniving. 

” And arms her jvith the lx>ldn^s of a w^c 
To her allowing misband.” • 

W. T., I, ii, 185. 

• 

ALL TO '(too). Altogcthrr, quite, com- 
pletely. Cl. Judges ix. 53 : " And a * 

certain woman cast a piece of ammill- 
stonc upon Abimelech's head, all to 
, break his skull.*' 

” It was not she that call’d him all to naught.” 
V. and A-, 993; v. also R. of 44. 

* ALL-UNABLE. Weak, impotent. 

"lluis far with weak and ail unable pM?!^ 
Our braiding author bath pursued the stoiy/* 

, • ^ Hen. X. 

ALL-THING. ‘Adv. Everf way, alto- 
gether. , • 

' ” If be had been forgotten. 

It had been as a gap in our great feastr 
And mbthing unbecoming.” 

Mae., Ill, i, 13; a. "nothing” used 
adverbially. 

ALLUSION. Play, joke primary 

meaning). 

" The edlushm bolds in the «.Tchange.'* 

L. L. L..TV. II, 40. 

ALL-WATCHED.' Spent in Watching. 

" Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 
Unto the weary and alUmlehed night.” 

• Ren. V-iW, Prof. 38- 

ALMANAC. (1) The calendar. 

** Satnm and Vanus this year in conjunction ! 

' what says the aUnanae to that } ** 

• 2 Hen. IV-ll, IV, aa;.; 
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(2) A chronicler, one that keeps the 
date. (Antipholus oi Syracuse 
calls Qromio of Ephesus his alma- 
nac, from the fact that they were* 
both born at the same hour). 

“ Here comes the tlmanac of iny true date.’* 
C. of E., I. 

ALMOST, (i) Nearly, for^the most part. 

*’ As com o’ergrown by weeds, so heedful, fear 
Is almost chok’d by unresisted lust.” 

R. of I., 2S2. 

(2) Hardly, even. 

• ♦ Would you imagine or almost believe ? ” 

^Rich. ///-Ill, V, 34 ; v. also K. IV, iu, 
43- 

ALMS, (i) Any gift as a gratuity for 
relief. 

** And doth beg the o/ms 
«Of palsied eld.* f 

Af. Af., Ill, i, 35. 

(2) Benevolence. ' 

*1 As with a man by his own alms empoison’d, 
Anh wLh his charity slain.” * 

* • Cor.^V, vi, 10. 

(3) A aharitablc deed. 

” It were an alms Uj hang him.” 

•Af. ,4., TI, ii^ 145. 

ALMS-BASKET, W^-sto, .refuse, super- 
fluity. Note. — The alms-basket was 

that into which money ofi* provisions 
< were <put to be, distributed at the 
fitting time as alms to the poor. 

, ” 0. they have lived long on the alms-basket 

of words.” L. L. L., v, i, 37. 

ALMS DRINK. The liquor contributed to 
a '^mpanion by others wishing to be 
eased of their share. 

” 'Ihey have made him drink almStdrink** ^ 
A, and C., 11, vii, 5< 

ALMSMAN. One ^ho lives by alms. 

. ” I’ll give my jewels for a set of beads, 

* • • 

My gay apparel for an almsmak's gown.** 

, //i^.,r/-lll, iu, 149. 

ALOFT. (Ppep.) Above.. 

** Now I breathe again 
Aloft the flood.” ‘ < 

•Jf./., IV. ii, 139. 

ALONE. I., adj. (i) L01&}, solitary. 

” Each man apart, all single and altme. 

Yet '*0 arch- villain keeps him company.” 

r.o/J..V. i. xoo. 

(2) Uniqufi, peerless, incomparable. 

” Then will two at once woo one ; 

That must needs be sport afone.” 

Af. N. D., IU, ii, 119 ; Y. nlsa T. G. V., 
IT, Iv. 165, 

(3) Undisturbed. ‘ 

” her alone*' 

r. C. V., II, iv, 165. 
II.. adv. Sure enough, beyond ques- 
tion. 

** I am akm the villain of the earth.” 

A. anA C.; IV, \i, 30 v. atoo 7. N., I, s;. 


ALOW. Low down. Of. Fox, Life of 
Tindal : *' Nof the thousandth p^ so 
much for your learning, and wb^teother 
gifts els you have, as that you will 
creep alowe by the ground 1 ^ 

” The George alow came from the south.** 

7. N. X.. HI, y. 60. 


A MANY. Abbot says ; ** A was fre- 
quently inserted before a numeral 
adjective, for the purpose o^indicating 
,th^ thoobjects enumerated are regard- 
. fed collectively as one. We still say 
'a score,* *a fo{u)rt(een) night.' ajjd 
‘also ‘ a few,* * many a.' ** Tennyson in 
The Miller's De^ghter has — They 
have not shed a many tears.** 

** 1 cannot cog and say thon art this and 
that, like • many of these lisping haw- 
thom-buds.” 

M. W. W., Ill, iii, 59 ; V. alsr» Hen. K-III, 
vii. 61 ; M. V., Ill, v, 73 Rich. ///-HI. 
vii, 184. 


AMA 2 E. * (i) To perplex: to bewilder, to 
confound. 

” Bear with me, dSiMin : for Idl^s awtued 
« Under the tide.” 

X. IV, ii, 137 >v.alsd tfflw., II. li. 536 \ 
t HAi. vii, 84 ; Af. W. W., V, 

Vi 203 and A, 684. ^ ^ 

(2) To astonish. 

” Ye gods nt doth amase me 
A man of such a feeble temper should 
So gel the start of the majestic world 
And bear the palm alone.’^ 

, ^ /. C., I, ii, 126. 

AMBIGUITY. An obscure relation of 


events. 

”‘Soal up the mouth of outrage for a while, 
Till we can clear these ambigusties." 

R. and V, iii, )z6. 


AMBLE, (t) To move easily without 
shock. 

” I’ll tell you who Timo ambles wiihal.’* 
A. y. L. Ul.li, 30.V 


( 2 ) To 'w^k in an .4fi^ted manner, to 

Walk afrestedly, 

"You jig, you amble, and you lisp, 
nick-name God’s creatures.” 

Ham., Ill, i, X44.r 

AMBSACE. V. Amesace. 


AMERCE. To punish with -a pecuniary 
* penalty : to inflict a fine or forfeiture. 
Of. Spenser, Sonnet LXX, 12: 

” Where every one, that misacth then her 
make, 

Shall be by him amerced with penance doe.” 


** TU (meru you with » atrons a fine ^ 
That you ahall all repent the K»a of mine.*’ 
rfe. III, 1 , 186. 

AMESACE (or ambsace). L. ambo, P. as<m 
ace of cards or dice. L. asae (i) a unit, 
(2) a pound weight. Brachet observe 
that th| word 1$ used as a gambUng 
term in — " J'ai gagn6 une ambe 4 la 
IbterieB I have drawn two figures, a pafr 
of chancep," Tto word meansa doable 
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ace, a name given ta two dice turning 
up acc, hence the lowest throw Qf the 
dice. The expressioif was current in 
Cdkucer's time, v. Prologue to Man of 
Lawes Tale, 124; 

** CP noble, O prudent folk, aft iiL tlda caft t 
Your bagges ben not filled with ambesaa, ^ 
But with sis emk, that semeth for your 
chaunce/* 


Skeat observes on this passage from 
Chaucer^-“Thc line in th# Monkeys Tale 
— ‘Thy sys fortune hath turned into asl — 
l;Lelps us out here in some measure 
proves that a six was reckoned as a good 
•throw, but an ac^^s a bad one. So*in 
V. i, 314; we find less than an 
ace explained as, equivalent to nothing. 
Ill the next line sis cinh means a six and 
a five, which was often a winning throw. 
. . . If the caster throws either seven 
or eleven (Chaucer’s sis cinh) he wins ; 
if he tJirows aces (Chaucer's ambes ace), 
he loses. . . In all cases, tkc double 
acc is a losing throw." 


' I hiid r.xtboT lic ill thift choicr; than throw 
for m 


aines-au f!jT my 


, 4 . Vl\ II, iii, 77. 


AMIABL^ (1) Amorous^ expr^sging love. 
“ Siwid idl \ havf, only give me so much 
of you* time iiA^xchange of it as to lay 
an amiable siege to the hoj^esty of thin 
Ford’A wife. Osc your art of weK‘>lng.’* 
At. tv. W., II, ii, «o8 ; v. also AI. A., Ill, 
iii, i6x. 

(2) Lovely (not loveable). 

Note.— ^'rh is sense of the word was 
not formerly restricted to be used only 
of persons as it now is. Cf. Milton, 
Paradise Lost, IV, 250: 

“Others whoso fruit, burnished willi golden rind, 
HungttwiaA/tf.“ 

While I thy amiahlf chocks do cov, 

And Stick inusk*rose$ in ^hy sleek smooth 
• head.'* M. N. D., IV, i. a. 


AMISS. A.S. a, ftiisstan *= eto miss, to 
err. Amiss is on inis.se d= in a« m'istake. 
Cf. Chauper, Pardoneres Tale, 642 ; “ Tak 
not my name in ydcl or amtss.'' 

“fl., subs. A fault, calamity, mistake, 
disaster. 

“Each toy seeing firologue to some great 
mniss. 

Ham., IV, V, rft ; v. also Sonnet XXXV, 7 ; 
CLl. 3. 

11., |idj. Faulty, wrong, improper. 
Cf. Spenser, Faerie Queene, V., 

: tntro.. ;3: 

' M 3 ut most is Mars ntnisss of afi 'the test** 

* “ Let us grant It is not 

Amiss to tumble on the bed of PtolemT.** 
A,an4€., I, iv, ry r v. also 11,1, ait ; 
ir./.,UI,i,a70. . 

111., adv. Inatattltymaimetfvrrc^ly. 

' V Pbr that which thou hast sworn to do eivfiss 
’ Is not amiu When it la truly done.'* ^ 

' KiJ,, III, i, a>o j V. atoo hcwwidl LlX, 3. 


AMORT. F. d la mortsa alter the man- 
ner of the dead. 

Dispirited, dejected, deg^essed. 

“ How fares my Kate ? Wli.it, sweeting, 
all atnoii ? “ 

T. of S., IV, iii, 36 ; v. also 1 Hen. Vl-lll, 
ii, 124. 

AMPLE. Aclf. Completely. 

• 

• ** I think I know your hostess 

As ample as myself." 

A . Ir., HI, V, 40 ; V. also T. of A ., I, H, 115. 

AN. A contracted form of an^. Icel. 
enda^ii. Of old the two woi^s were 
used interchangeably. Horne Tooke 
derives the word from A.S. wn«an=to 
give. n in Latin means or or whether : 
in Greek 6 .e is a contraction for idv, 
meaning if, ^perchanee. Althoug^i ob- 
solete in English it still exists in the 
Scotch dialect : .^ce Scott, The Anti- 
quary, chap. xliv. • " Troth, I Jenna— 
aet tiiey come so many s^«they speak 
0'.** JZf. Chaucer, Prologue to The 
Squire's Tale, 1^: • 

“ For, and I sholdc rekeuen every vice 
Which th.it she bath, ywis I were to nice.** 

® ^ 

(0 «• 

“ N.iy, an* you bc'so tardy, come no miro 
in jny Right." 

A.r.L, IV, i, 48 ; V. also /. C., I, il, 258. 

(2) Joined with •if, and fheroforft 
redundant, 

“ Here shall hi* see • 

Gross fools as he - , 

An if ho. will <50iu«* h* 

A. V. t., II, v,»50; V. also T. CL V., 
Ill, i, ^57- 

(3) As if. Cf. Covenlry Mysteries, p. 80 

• -(Matznei) : 

•* Ye answer u/id yc wore ^weuty yere old.'* 

• ” I will yoii an *t were any nightingale.*'* 

M. Pi. Pm I, ii, 7a; v. also T. and C.^ 

L ii, 1B9. 

(4) Though. . ^ 

“ An diou wert » lioii %c would do so." 

L. L., V, ii, 647 ; V. alsK^W. V., I, ii, 96, 

•2 Hen. FMV, vii, ixa. 

(5) If but. •. 

“ 1 1 is best put finger in the eye, an she knew 
whyV* 4* 0/ S., I, i, 79* 

(6) Whether (used in vulgar language). 

“ To spy «H I can hear my ITiisby's face,** 

Af. At P..V, 1.195. 

ANATOMY. (I) A skeleton (death). 

** O, that my tongue were in the tb\mder*s 
mouth I 

Then with a passion would I shake the world ; 
And xouse from skep that fall anatomy 
WlUch caimot hear a lady’s feeble voice. 

^ K. /Till, iv, 40. 

(2) A living body, a frame. 

" Ob, tell me, friar, tdl me, 

In what vile part of this anatomy 
* poth my name lodge ? ** , 

• R,anAJ., HI. Ik, xo6. 
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(3) A dead body. 

“ If he were opined, and you find so much 
bkx)d in his liver as will the foot of 
a tea, 1*11 cat the rest of the anatomy*' 
r. /V.. Ill, ii. 56. 

(4) A shadow, a spindleshanks. a meagre 
looking person, a walking skeleton. 

*' This anatomy ^ ^ 

Had by his young fair fere a boy.*' 

r. N. K., V, i, 115 ; V. also C. £.? V. i, 
2.W- • 

ANATOMIZE, (i) To dissect, to lay 
bare, to examine, to probe, 

, ^The wise man's folly is anatomiaei 

ttven by the squandering glances of the fool." 
A, y. L., II. vii, 56; V. also A. W., IV, 
iii, 30- c 

(2) To describe minutely. 

" But diould I anat/omiMt him to thee as he 
is, I mu^ blush and weep, and thou 
must look pale and Wonder.^* 

A, Y. L.. 1, 1. 149. 
^ Notc.^Armado uses annathonize in this 
WJisc, L. U L.t iV, i, 69. 

(3) 1t). delineate minutely. , 

" In'iiVi the paintfT had anatomiM'd 
Time’s ruin, beauty’s wradc, and "grim care's 

e reign.” If. 0/ /... 1450. 

ANCHOR, !• A.S. ancer F. anackofHd : 

L. AMchofeta,*. Cr. ianlsi 

back, withejraw. » 

A hermit, an stnchorile, one who has 
retired from the world. < 
t desperation turn my tnist and hope! 

/m anchor's chcctE* in prison be iny scope." 

Ham,f IIT, ii, 213. 

'ANCHOR, 2 (anker). Dut. janker. 

A Dutch liquid measure. The commen- 
tators hold that ,Nym, in the subjoined 
quotation, alludes to the scheme for 
debauching Ford’s wife. 

" The anchor is deep." Af. W. TV., 1, iii, 45 

ANCHORAGE. A vessel’s set of anchors. 

• " Lo, as the bark that bath discharg’d her 

fraught, 

Retunis with predous lading to the bay 
From whence at first she weigh'd her anchorags, 
Cometh Andronicus.'* . T. A., I, i, 73. 

AlltlENT, 1 Subs, ^r/uption of F. 
enseigne, itisigne^a standard. 

(t) The flag of a' regimqnt. * 

" Ten tiroes more dishonourable ragged than 
^an old faced andent.**^ 

X /y-IV, ii, 29. 

(2) Flag-bearer, ensign, personal atten* 
daat. 

" He,^in good time, must his lieutenant be, 
And l*-~God bless the mark l-^hls Mooeship's 
ancient.** 

Ot*-, 1. i, 33; V, also X ffen. /K-IV. 
ii, 23. 

ANClEIQr, 2 . Adj. P. aftcufn ; L. 
anfiau^/antdss before. 

<i) Ola, pertaining to what has existed 
for some time. 

" But they, 

Upon their aneieni maUce, will lorwt 
'with the least cause, these his newhonofin.*^ 
* 'Csf.,' II, i, 21S. 


(2) Aged. If 

Lord. '* Wherer was this lane 7 
* Postkumus. pio9e> by the .battle, ditcliM, 
and wall’d with turf ; . 

Which gave advantage to an ancient sbldler ; 

An honest one, I warrant." 

Cym., V, iii,’ 15 ; y. also.T. 0/ ii, 43, 

(3) Bygone, form^. 

" Beshrew your heart, 

Fair daughter, you do draw my spirits from 
me 

With new lamenting ancient ovcssl^ts.’' 

2 HenflV-U, iti, 47 ; v. alsPJtwk. //T-tll, 

• • K 182 ; Coe., IV, i, 3 ; T. of S., Ind. ii, 33. 

‘•U) Well advanced. • * 

" Sir, the year growing ancient.** 

W.T., iy,ivr)9. 

(5) Steady, sober, orderly, phlegmatic 

(from long established habits). 

“Three civil brawls, bred of an airy word, 

Have tlirice disturb’d the quiet of your streets 

And made Verona's ancient citizens 

Cast by their grave beseeming ornaments." 

R. and I, i, 84. 

ANCIENTRY, (i) Deportment of the 
olden time, 

" The wedding, mannerly-modest as a 
measure full cl state and anctentmt.’* 

*. iVf. .4., If. 1, 66. 

(2) Old people. ,■ • 

There ii nothing in the between but wrong- 

ing tlie ancietdtff, stc^aling, fighting." 

AND. For its various uses see Abbot’s 
Shakvspcarian Grammar,. §§ 95-105. 

ANDIRONS. Various etymologies have 
iTcen given. Skinner derives it from 
(a) hand and irons, (b) *and and irons, 
(c) brand and irons. Boucher thinks 
that and in andirons is the A.S. separable 
prep, and, Gr. d»ri, implying opposition, 
and that and-irons are pieces of iron 
opposed to each other. Wcdjgwood 
believes the true etymology w the 
Flemish wend-ijser, from wendenss to 
turn ; andiron would then be the rack 
in front the kitphen dogs on which; 
the *spit turqs. 

Ornafnental irons on each side of 
the hearth in old houses, Which were 
accompanied with small rests f<^ 
thc^ends of the logs. HalHwell ob- 
serves that the latter were sometimes 
called dogs, but the term andirons 
frequently included both, as in the 
proverb recorded by Howell, [* Bauds 
and attorneyes, like andyrons, ithe one 
holds the sticks, the other, their clients, 
till they oonsume.’* 

- ■-*» ijkc andieoHs^ 

lbadlDi»ot tb«m----weretwowibkliMrcvpfa».** ' 

CyilhiTt, W, 99,. 

ANBLE. To administ^ extreme unotion, 

V, Umtnded. 

ANGEL. •(!} A messenger frofn^ heaven. 

. ** Yea, at that very momeDt; 

• Coaddtcatioo, like an angef; came.** 
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(2) A good, honest sStil. 

But at last 1 spied • 

An ondant angel comlis down the hill 
• Will serve the turn.” ' T, of 5 ., IV, ii, 6i. 

(3) The object of one's jaffectiou. 

For Brutus, as you know was Caesar's 


Judge, O you gods, how dearly Caesar loved 
him." /. a, III, ii, 178. 

(4) A person of seeming innocence, 
puriiy, and bencvoleftce. 

" Oh, what may man within him hide, a 
Tliough angel on tlic outward side.” ‘ . 

• M. u., in, a, 

^S) A genius, la .^emon. • • 

” Let the angeJ whom thou still hast served, 
tell thee.” 

Afar., V, viii 14; v. also 3 Hen. /IM, 
ii, 187; A. and C., II, iii, 2t ; Cyw., 
IV. ii. 248. 

(6) Sometimes used of a btrfi, dyyeXos 
being in Greek applied to a bird of 
augury. 

” Not an angel of the air, • • 

Bird melodious, or bird fair, 

. Be absent h<incc.”« T. H. K., T, i, x6. 

Note. — Sl<ea{ remarks — " The sumo use of 
the word gccur^Tn Ma.ssinfieT's Virgin Mdhytt 

11 , 2, Where the Kaman Eiigle is spoken of as 

* the RomiUn angel.* The idea is old as 
Ilogipr, who sises the gji'xprcsi^g aluvov, 
iiyyeKov (Iliad xxiv, 292). OWrve, 
too, that ang^ impligs a bird of good omen, 
to the exclusion of such ill'omcncd, birds as 
the crow, the cuckoo, and the r.Wefi.'* 

{7) A coin of the reign of Edward IV. 
varying in value from six shiWings 
and eightpcnce to ten shillings, so 
called because on one side was a 
representation of the Arbhangel 
Michael in conflict with the Dragon. 

. Cf. Af.V.. If, .vii. $6. '*Thcy 
Jiavc in England a coin that bears 
the figure of an angel stamped in 
gold.*' • 

“ Shake the bags 

Of hoarding abbou ; their imprisoned angels 
Set them at liberty.” * 

A*. ni, iii. 8 p; V. allb Af. 4 ,, II. iii, 35 ; 
i Hen. /V-IV, ii, 6 ; C. £., IV, iii, 41 ; 
if. /., U, i, 590. 

Note. — ^ThiX'e wm;«os a play upon words in 
* • Shakespeare's use of the term in 2 He^ fV’-I, 
A/.W', W..J?iii,6o; 

M. A., II, m, 35. 

ANGERLY. Angrily, Cf. Langland, 
jpiers the Plowman's Ctede (Skeat), p, 
26$ : And angerlich y wandredc the 
Anstyns to prove.’/ 

I will not stir, nor wince^ nor speak a wor 4 i 
' Nbr look upon the lion 

- 

AXCiCS. (i) A fishtog'irodr taei^, and 
. EeWk. Cf; Habbak. i. IS: "They 
’ tid» Sp. an of tfaOm with tiio angle, 
tbo}' catch them in their net, and j^iher 
■ ’ f in th^ drag." • , 

V /* Qlve jboe ndhe an^; we'll to the river/* 
’’p 4 * 


(2) Lure, bait, attraction. 

"That's likewise part of my intelligence, 
but, I fear, the angle tiiat plucks our 
B S'xi thither.” • 

W. T., IV. ii, 42 ; V. also Ham., V, ii. 66. 

A-NIGHT. At night, during the night. 
• Cf. Chaucer, The Clerhe's Tale, 464 : He 
cam alone emyghte.*' 

* ** I remember when I was in love I broke 

* My sword upon a stone and bid him take 
That for coming a-n%ghi to Jane Smile.” 

A. y. L., II, iv, 47, 

A-NIGHTS (o’ nights). Night afteg night. 

” Sir Toby, you must come in earliciWi-MtgMs.** 
T. N., I, ill, 4. 

ANNEXION. Addition, annexation (used 
only once by Shakespeare). 

” I have reviv'd from many a sevejal fair. 
Their kind” acceptance wcepingly beseech’d, 
With the. annexions of fair gems enrich'd. 
And dccp-brain '4 sonnets that did amplify 
Eacli stone's dear nlture, worth, audquality.'* 

•E. c.. 
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ANNEXMENT. The thing annexed, an 
appendage. • 

•'.When it lalls 

• Each small annexmeni, i:gtty consequenip. 
Attends the Ixtisterous ruin.'* 

• e . Ham., Ill, iii, 21^ 

ANNOY. F.*d»nm’, n«iV6=5 to injure ; L. 
noceo. ^ 0 0 

I., vb. (i) To molest. In the modern ‘ 
U.SC it has a weaker meaning » to ^ 
vex.' 

”Wc fe.2r w»'. 


What can from Italy* annoy us.” 

Cym., IV. i 


34. 


^ (2) To injure, to harm, Cf. Chaucer — 
Salamon saith, that right as 
motthes in s.ch<^^ Aees annoyeth ^ 
* the clothes, and the smale wormes 
to the’tre, right so annoyeth sorwe'* 
to the herte.** 

** May 14 be possible that foreign hire % ^ 
Could out of tlicc 8ktract%ie a^ark of evil. 
That might annoy my finger.'* 
fffn. IMl, ii* X02 ; v. also /. C, 1, 111, M ; 
11. i. U9* 

II., .subs, (t) Annoyance, pain, suf- 
fering, ^grief. Cf. Spenser, Faerie 
Queenc, 1., vi, isjJ 

"But pin'd away inanguUh, andself-wiU'damioy.” 

" Threatening lUoii witii annaf.** 

H of L., 1370; V. also r, A., IV, 1 , 40; 
V. and A., 492, 599 ; Sonnet VllI, 4. 

(2) Harm, injury, mischief. 

” Sleep, Richmond, sleep in pcaeo and wake 
in joy; • • 

Good angels guard thee from th6bQ|it:*sanffoy.” 

, Hick. //?V, iU, I57r 

^OYANQE. (1) Injury, harm. 

*' Remove from her the means of all annoy- 

AfS/V, L 7iJ V. also Hiek. //-Ill, il, 16 ; 
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(2) Anything that injujres. 

Heaven, that there were but a mote 
in Vours. 

A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wandering hair,'*' 
Any Annoyanee in** that precious sense.’* 
k. IV, i, 94 ; V. also JiT. V, ii, 150. 

ANSWER* I.,vb. A., trs. {i)Toreply< 
(verbally or in writing) 

**Any man that can write may Aniiper a 
letter.” R. And /., II, ir, to. 

(2) To satisfy. 

*' Now, Antony, our hopes arc Answered.** 

^ „ /. C., V. i. I. 

' (3) Tp attend to. 

** He dies that toiichf'S any of this fruit. 
Till I and my affairs arc answered** 

A. y. /.., II, vil, 99. 

(4) To stand accountable for, to incur 
, the penalty of. 

** In thine own pi'rson, answer tliy abuse.” 

a /fen. K/-II, i, 42. 

(5) To agree with," to correspond with. 

tef g^-t according to. t 

” Since the heavens have shaped body so, 
L,(U heli make crook'd my mind to answer 
it.** 

3 Hen. V/-V, vi, 79 : .v- also Af. A., V. i. 
^ 12 ; C’ym., V, iil, 91 ; SonnH XCIII, 14 ; 

K. anh A.f Did. 7 } R. 0/ L., KoO. 

'•(6) To render account lo. 

** Here I stand to anstoer thve,” 

, 3 Hen. V/-H, ii, 96; v. also Af. V., IV, 

‘ ' i. f\vu. 60. 

(7) To render account of. 

” 1 shall answer that better to the c<»mtnon> 
wealth tlian you.’* AS. F., Ill, v, 40. 

(§1 To meet in 'battle. 

“ Wo never yet make doubt but Rome was 
ready 

To answer ns.” - 

Cor., I, ii, 19 ; v. also A. and C./IU, xil», 
27 ; Rick. 77-1, 1, 80, 

(9) To oppose, to face. c 

" Fire answers arc.” Hm. F-IV, Prol. 8^ 

(10) To profit by. not to let slip. 

^ ** Answer fhc umc of request.” 

, . IV., I, i, 168. 

(11) To pay. , ^ « 

“Giveaway / 

The benefit of our levies, answering us 
With our own charge.” a 

Cor., V, vl, 66. 

(12) Tor accept. 

“ Withal, bring word If Hector wlU to-morrow 
Bo ahswered in his cliallcngc.” 

r. and C.. Ill, iii, 35. 

(13) To atone for. 

** And grievously hath Caesar answer*d it." 

/.C.,in.ii,79. 

B., iu^rs: (i) To rebut an accusation, 
to reply invargumeiit. 

" Dare no man answer in a cast', of truth ? " 
l Ueh. F/-II, W, 2. 

. (2) To dp something in return. 

" No,;Caesar, vre willemsimr on their chaiw.** 


(3) To be held responsible, to be liable, 

" 'these manp had not dared to do that evil, ' 
If the first man that did th* edlofr Infringe 
Had answered for bis deed." 

M. M., II. U, 93- 

{4) To be ready for combat. ** 

" Arming to answer in a night alarm." 

r. and C., I, ill, 171. 

(S) To correspond to.' 

" Your k>ss is as yourself, gmat ; and you 
IwAt it 

• As answering to the weight." 

i4. and C., V, ii,.i02v 

.{ 6 y To act. to operate, to employ oneself. 

" When i ain hence, 
rU answer to my lust." 

T. and C., IV, iv, 132. 

II., subs, (i) Reply. 

“ Such answer as 1 can make vou shall com- 
mand." 

Ham., Ill, ii, 307. 

(2) Meeting in combat. 

^ ** And it would come* to immediate trial, 
if yonr lordslup would vouchsafe the 
answer.** o 

, Ham., V, ii, isft;, v. also T. and C., I, 

i«, 332. , . » 

(3) Account to be rendered to justice. 

calk you to hot of it, 

Tliat cdvf's and woinl^y vauitages of Fr.inco 
Shall chide vofit trespass." 

. , " Hen. F-II, Iv, 123. 

{4) Penalty, rerribution, rtiparation lor , 
an offence. 

And so extort frorfi’s that 
Wiiich wo have doiu*, whollc answer would bo 
death 

D.'awn on with torture.” Cym., IV, iv, 13. 

(5) Retaliation, requital. 

" Gre.it* the slaughter is * 

Here made by iiie Romau; great the 
answer b<t 

Britons must take." 

• Cym., Y> hi, 79* 

ANSWERA^LE. Cprrespondeut. 

** It' was asvioient^oommencemept and thou 

* shaft see an answerable sequestra tion." 

Qth., I, iil, 35J. 

(3) Responsible. 

® " He shall be answerable.** 

1 Hm. ZF-II, iv, 571. 

ANTHROPOPHAGINIAN. Gr. Mptarot 
ss a man, f/myaivwe to eat. 

A man eater, a cannibal-^ ludicrous 
word introduced by Shakespeare for the 
sake, of the sound. The anthropophagi 
are mentioned in 0 th., I, iii, 144, 

" Go, knock and call ; ha*tt speak like ^ui ^ 
anthropopkaginian unto thee.**^ 

A/. IV. IV.Tiy,v.«. , 

ANTIC (antique), vb. To dause to 
look like* a buffoon. 

• Mine own tongue ' 

Splits what it speaks : the leiM disguise hath- 

c * almost 

' Antiiik*d ilk ail.** ^ 

^ 4. and a, II, vil, sqf. 
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II., subs, (i) A buffoon, a grotesque 
figure. 0 

M Those such antics do not amount to a man.** 
IfcH, K-lII, ii, 28 ; V. also i Hen. /I'-I, 
ii. 55 ; A/- in, i, 63 ; T. tfni C.. 
V,Ui.86; r.o/S.,I,/Mj.,59. 

(2) Fantastic appearance. 

“ Winking, there appears 
Quick sliiftiog an/ics, ugly in htT eyi's.** 
J». of L., 459. 

(3) One^of hoar anticpiity, out of 
•harmony with inoderif ma:nn^rs, 

• and' left pretty much to himseUr 

^ •* Within the hollow crown . 

. That rounds tb% mortal temples of a King 
Keeps death liis^urt : and there ttie antic 
sits.** Xtek. /Mil, li, 162. 

(4) A quaint dance, any odd gesticu- 
lation, 

" And all we'll dance an antic lore the duke.'* 
T. N. K., IV, i, 75. 

III., adj. (i) Fanciful, fantastic, odd, 
grotcstpie, • • 

" I pcTchaiiro horoafler shall think merit 
• Tci pill an anltc on.*' 

Ham., I, v.«i%2 ; v. also M. N. D., V* i, 3. 

(2) Counterfoil, (Jisgui.sed.« 

** d.-irrs fh4* slave 

Gile luthtT, covered H^ith face?** 

, ^ R.and I, V, 54. 

(3) Quaint, old-fashioned. ^ . 

** That old and antigttc .song wc heard last 
night.** 

T. Tv,, il, iv, 3 ; V. also Mae., IV, i, 130, 

(4) Ancient*. 

" His antiqitc sword 

Rebellious to command, Uos where it falls.** 
Ham., 11, ii, 491. 

ANTICIPATE, (i) To act or come before, 

• “ Whoso footing here anticipates our 
thoughts." 0 th., II, i, 76. 

(2) ^To prevent. • 

** Time, thou antieipafst my dread exploits.*' 

. • Vac., IV, i, 144. 

ANTICLY. Like an antid or buffoon. 

" Scainbfing, outfacing, fasliion-mortging 
boys, 

, . That he and oig and flout, deprave and 
slander, ' • 

doantidy.*^ M.A.,V,i,gO. 

ANTIQUARY. Adj. Antique, ojd, full* 
of old lore. 

** Here's Nestor 

Instructed by the antiiguary times, 

He must, he 1& ho cannot but be wise.*' 
r. enfl C., U, iU, 242. 

ASmdlhVt. (I) Old age. Tfie word 
.. has j^ia - meaning in Two Tragedies in 
Owe, j[6oi. ' 

** Fdc Illusion of the magistrates 
With bofToVd shapes of false 

, . . “Every part atKmt you 14asted||With 

■ . • -a Htfii iVA, ii, 173 ; y, also A. Y\ i.,, 
JV, m, 105 ; A, W; n, Ilf, aoS ; SmtnA 


(2) Ancient times, bygone days. 

*' And, as the world were now but to begin. 
Antiquity forgot, custom no# kiiowti, 

The ratiticrs and prt>i« of ever>* word, 

Tlicy cry * Choose we : Laertes sliall las 
King.’ ** 

Ham., IV. V, 87. 

(3) Ancient dale, long standing. 

^ ** Bawd is he doubtless and of antiquity too." 

• Af. Af.,lll, ii, 7a. 


ANTRE. le.afiirum= 
A cavern, a den. 


a cave. 


ANY. 


" My trnvel'a history : 

VVhennn of aHtras vast and doserl^dle, « 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills vfliosc heads 
touch heaven, 

It was my bint to speak." 

Oth., I, Hi, 140. 

All. 

ist CoufUrvman. " Tliis must be dgiic i* the 
wooiH. 

Jith Countrynum. () Pardon me! 

2nd Countryman.^ By any meSus." 

T. N. K., n, ifS, 46; v. alsoj*. N. K., 

^ III, V, 135. ^ ,• 

ANYTHING, (i) Whatever' you please. 

*' I,..'>i‘d Alex as, sweet .\l<-xab, most anything 
Alexas." A. and C., I, ii, x. i 

(2^ Everything. ^ 

•'My horse, inv ox, myVxytting." 

• * . 2\ 0/ S., HI, ii, ^4*^ 

(3) A reaiity. 

/. C., fV. Ui, j;i!. , 


* Art thou anything ? * 

V. Appay. 

pllr. “ lead 


APAY. 

APE, pllr. “ lead ape^* in hell haa 
been variously intci preted. Steevens 
observes — '* 'That women who revised 
to bear children should, after death, be 
^ con.demned to,the care of apes in leading 
strings, might have been considered as 
an act of posthunfous retribution.*' « 

• r. 0/ $., II, i, .M ; V. also M. A., II, i, 

43. 49* 

APIECES. In pieces, to pieces. Cf. 
Bcaumonb anti Fletf:licr,«/5/4Mrf PrtHces: 
•• Nay, if wc fainfor fall apicces ntw,. we're fools." 

• " And whgl so many may do, 

Not l)fiflg lonj apkeas, wc have iloiie.^* 
Hen. Vlir-V, iv, 64 ; v. also T. N. If., 
258. 

APOSTLE SPOONS, v. Spoons. 
APPARENT. L, adj. (i) Seeming. 

** It should be put to no apparent likoUhood 
of breach.*^ Rich. ///-II, il, 136. 

{2) Evident, manifest, obvious. 

"One cannot climb it without appanni 
. hazaxtl of his lile." 

• r. c. V* HI, i, 1x6. 


(3) Visible. 


*' By some apparent sign let us have know- 
• • *■ % Hen. YlAl, i. 3, 


{4) Certain, presumptive. 

'* Were it not hete appareixt that thou art . 
' heir i Hen. iVA, 11, 52^. 
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(5) Nearly akin, close. 

** Nevt to thyself and my yoimg rover, he's 
AppirMt to my heart." W, 7 *., 1, ii, 177*^ 

II., subs. Heir>apparent, next claim- 
ant. 

" My gracious father, by your kingly leave. 
rU draw it as afparcnt to the crown.^* ^ 
K/-U, ii. 64. 

APPARENTLY. Evidently (the m<?^em 
meaning is seemingly). 

" 1 would not spare my brother in this case, 
If be should scorn me so epperenOy'* 

^ C. IV, i. 78. 

APPARITION, (i) A transient change 
that takes place in the face while under 
the influence of various emotions. 

" 1 have mark'd 
A thousand blushing epparUions 
*'To start into her face." , M. A., IV, i, 157* 

(2) A ghost, a spectre. 

*' That if again appentioH opine. 

l^e may approve out eyes and speak to it." 

• hem., l,«i, «8. 

APPAY (Apay). O. F. apaier= toappease. 
L. ad, pacate^ to pacify. 

To satisfy, to appease. Cf. Chaucer's 
‘^suel flpayd" as ill-pleased, dis^satitified. 
Cf. also Milton, Paradise Lost, Book 
'^XII, 401 : So only dan liigh justice 
rest appaid.** a 

, " And thou art wdl eppaii 

As weU to hear A grant what he hath said." 

H, of L., 914. 

cAPPEACH. Vb. A., trs. To impeach, to 
accuse ; for similar meaning s'oe Spenser, 
Faerie Queene, V, ix, 421 : 

"Phe, glad of spoyfe and ruinous decay. 

Did her appeack. 

" Were he twenty times 
My son, 1 would uppemh nim." e 

Rich. f/-V, ii, loz j v. also Rich. /i-V, ii, 

‘ B„ intr” (i) To reveal, to give tes^ 

^ timony against. 

" C^me, come, disclose 
The state of youc affection, for your passions 
^ Have to full. . 

^ .A. W., I, hi, 181. 

appeal: I., vb. A.. trs. Jo accuse. 
It is used in a similaV sense in Spenser's 
Faerie Queene, V, ix, 549: 

" He gan that tody strondy to efpdei 
Of many haynous crimes tiy her enured." 

" To' appeal ea<di other of high treason." 

Rich. f/-I, i, 27 ; v. also Xtefc. //-I, lii, ai. 

B.,mlr8.* To refer to a higher tribunal. 

" Or wc appeal and from thy justice dy." 

Cym., V. iv, 9*. 

II., sul^s. (1) An accusation involving 
a challenge to support the charge by 
the oAleal of siiigle combat, and failure 
in this involved a penalty. 

Hast thou, acooiwg to thy oath and bond, 
hither Harry Hei^ord, thy bold 

Bm tomake good l^e bototems tote 
Against the Ilwke of Norfolk?" 

^ /M; ^ 4 i V. also A. and C., Ill, 


(2) ^ A reference to a higher tribunal. 

" Tde duke’s unjust. 

Thus to rotort your manifest appeth'^ 

M. M.,V,i, 29 Q.^ 

(3) A plea put in before a judge. 

" Since my appeal says, T did suive to prove. 
The constancy and virtue of your love.” 

5 onfiA CXVIl, 13. 

APPELLANT. One who stands forth as 
an accuser bf anotlier in a efiurt of law. 

< ' c • 

• " In the devotion of a subjcct'.s love, 

■r • • • 

Come I appdlaal to this princely presence." 

Rich, 

APPENDIX. A comrade, a companion, 
an attendant, an addition to one’s 
possessions, a wife. 

" My master hath appointed me to go to 
Saint Luke's, to bid the priest be ready 
to come against you, come with your 
appendix.** f. of .S., IV, iv, ioo. 4 i 

APPEfilJ^. Peril, danger. 

" Let me stay at thiiio apperil.*' 

, T. of A., 1, ii, *»,*. 

APPERTAINMENT. 5 Vny thing belonging 
to one from, his rank'or (.ftgnity. 

" He shent our messengers ; and we lay by 
Qwa.eippeft(!r.Hinents, ^siting ofdniu." 

^ . T. and C., 11. iii, 73. 

APPERTINENT. I., subs. Things which 
appertain to or belong ‘to. 

" You know how apt our love was to accord, 
To punish him with all {^pertinents 
Belonging to his honour.*^, 

hen. V-II. ii, 87. 

II., ctdj. Pertaining, belonging. 

" All the other gifts appertinent to m.in." 
a hen. li, ihi ; v. also L. L. L., f, ii, 
xO. 

APPLAUD. (1) To express in some way 
admiration for, or satisfaction witl\ to 
extol with NhoatS. . 

*' Caps, bands, and tongues, applaud ii to 
the clouds." ham., IV, v, 90. 

(2) To ’approve. * 

" O that our fathers would appkutd otir loves. " 
r. <?., V., I, iii, 48 ; V. also T. K V, 

^ iv. 140. 

APPLE-JOHN. A kind of late apple 
c which will keep two years, and is con- 
sideifed best for consumption when 
shrivelled and withered. Cf. Hakluyt, 
Voyages ; " The apple-john that dureth 
two yearcs." 

"I am withered like an old 

fV-ILlv, 2. , ' 

Note.«^Thl$ kind of apple Is^taUed fn 

APPLY. A., trs. , (i) To attach/ to de- 
vote, ■ ■ ' 

' " {Lyod Apply ycNuietf to our iuteatk- ' 
Wmch towards you ate moat gentw,' you . 
' ' shall 4*^4 

A bMuAt fat tti. tiMin,..*' 
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(2) To put one thing to another. 

X4ke usury, applyini vet to 
• ^ L, C., 40. 

(3) To illustrate, to explain. 

* ** With due observance of thy godlike seat, 
Great Agamenmon, Nestor shall apply 

Thy latest wotds.'* T, mi C., 1, iii, 32. 

(4) To ply, to* make use of. 

“ Vi||ue and that part of jhilosophy 
Will 1 appiy Uiat treats othappiness 

* By virtue specially to be achi^'d.” * * 

. • • T, of 5., I, i, 19, 

vB., intr. (i) To attach one's self,, to.be 
■ specially (ie>A3ted. 

'* Let your remembrance apply to Banquo.** 
Afar., Ill, ii, 30. 

(2) To harmonize, to agree, to suit. 

“ Would It apply well to the vchemcncy 
of your affection, that I should win what 
yoi'i wotild enjoy ? 

Af. W, W., II. ii, 312. 

APPOINT. direct, to iftslfnct. 

, “ I can, at any ^unseasonable instant of the ! 

night, ap^tnt Ikt to look out at her 
lady's ch'anilKT-window.” • 

* •• . .Af. .4., 11, ii. 15. 

(2) To arrange;. 

**^ppoitU a inerting wflb this fat fellow.” 

» M. W. W., IV. iv, 15. 

(3) To invest, to clothe. • • 

” Dost think I am so muddy, so iiiisetttcd. 
To appoint myself hi this vexation r ” 

, H^. r., h ii, 314- 

(4) To equip, to furnish with arms. 

” Vou may be armed and appointei w'ell.'* 
r. A., IV, li, 16. 

(5) To designate, to nominate. 

'* Plrasetb your grace 

* To appoint some of yt>ur council presently 
To sit with us.” 

, //«!. r -V, a, 79. 

* 

APPOINTMENT, (i) Assignation, stipu- 
lation. • 

” I shall be witlt her bylrr owiPappoitUment.** 

, A/. IV. W., II, ii. 272. 

, , (2) Engagement. ' 

** 1 will then iiddrcss me to my apMnlment’* 
Af. W. W,,TlUv, 133. 

(3) Preparation. , • 

** Your best appointment make with speed.** 

Af . Af., Ilf, i, 60. 

(4) Injunction, order, direction. Cf. 

. 2 Sam. xiii. 32 : ** By the appoint^ 

: . mdnf of Absalom this hath been 
' ' determined,** „ • 

' . ^ And my KaVe'iir them a need 

' - ' Greater than ahowsr itself at the first view 

' ' ■ To you that know ih^.notr** 

J : A. IV., II. V. 65. 

; Squipmeat, armament^f accontro- 

" • 

. ' ; ** Ere we were two days old at sea, a ^rate 

rOf veiy 'efaMe . a/ppointmm #ive <tia 

" ' ' ' ' ‘ ' f- . 


Ham., IV, Vi 15 ; v. also Rich. /Mil, 
hi. S^; K. 11, i, 206 : A. and C., 
I V, X, 8 ; T. and C., IVg v, r ; T. N. K., 
1, iv, 13. 


APPREHENSION, (i) Power to appre- 
hend. 

* ” Dark night, that from the eye his function 

take#, 

* The car more quick of apprehension makes.” 

• Af. N. £>.. Ill, ii, 178 j V. also 1 . and C., 
II, iii, 107. 

(2) Act of reflecting. 

” The sense of dearth is most in apprehension.*' 

Af , ,kr.j\ll, i. yy. 

(3) Sarcastic wit, sarcasm. 

” God help me ! how loug have you professed 
apprehension.} ” 

M, A., Ill, iv, 61. 

(4) Seizure. * ^ 

** Sc*ck out wlicrc thy father is, thatjie may be 
. ready lor onwp prehension."* 

K, L^m, V, 16. 

(5) Suspicion. •• • 

*• Who has a Iweast *40 tnire 
But some iiutloanly apprehensu/hs 
Keep Icets and law-days ? ” * 

(6) Faculty for^ai)prchcnding mentally. 

** What a piece of work is lu.m ! . . f in 
agtion. how like an angi*! i in apprehension, 
how like a god t ” Mam., II, ii, 293. 

(7) Opinion. • • * i 

*' And tlunk how such an apprehension 
May turn the tide of fearful faction.” • 
i lion. IV IV. i, 66. 

” I’ll note you io tny book of memory, ‘ 
To saiurge foe ihis^apprehension.'* 

1 Hen. Vi-ll, it, 102. 

(8) Fancy. 

* ' ” And, in this br.aiuish apprehension, kills 

The unseen good old man.” 

^ //aw.. IV. i, IV 

(9) Objed: of apprehension. 

** This is a gift that I have, simple, simple, 
a ffKiUsh extravagant spirit, full of forms. 

APPREHENSIVE, (i) Intcllig'eat. 

” Tis fiScnish'd well with men, 

And men are fiesh and blood, and apprehend 
site ** 

7, C. HI, i, 67. 

(2) Of quick perception, of ready 
understanding, Cf. The True 
, Trojans, III, 8 (quot^ by Halli- 
well) ; 

” I fiy unseen, as dianners in a mist, 

Oratefttl revenge, wtiose sharp-sweet, rcUstfau 
s Uy apprAmiuc scul.*' 

** A good Aerris*sftk hath a tifo-fold opera- 
tion iniL It ascends me into the brain ; 
dries me ihertf all the foolisli and dull 
-and curdy vapours which environ it; 

* lUakes It erpprmenshe.” 

^ 3 /V-IV. iii, 91. 

'(3) Fanta8tic|l| finical, lastidious, sus*. 
ceptibie, v? 
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•' ' Let me not five/ quoth lie, 

* After my flame lacks oil, to be the snufl 
Of younger spirits, whose, abprehensive senses 
All but new things disdain. a 

A. W., I, H. 60. ^ 


APPRENTICEHOOD. Apprenticeship, 
state of gaining instruction. 

“ Must I not serve a lanfptappfentieekood 
To foreign passages ? " < 

Rich. //-I, iii„a7i. 


APPROBATION, (i) Approval, assent. 

*' By learned approbation of the judges.” 

, Hen. ii, 71. 

*(2) Attestation, proof, confirmation. 
**For God doth know how many now iu 
health, 

Shall drop their blood in approbation ■ 

Of what your reverence shall incite us to/' 

Hen. V-l, li, ig ; v. also W. T., H, i, 166 ; 
Cyw., I, fv, 109 ; T. N., Ill, iv, 198. 

(3) Sjtate of being on probation before 
entering on a'tareer, a novitiate. 
Q 9 , The Merry Devil of Edmonton, 
i6oi^\quoted by Malone) : Madam, 
for a twelve months’ approbation, 
we mean to make the trial of our 
child.” 

•*' '* This d.w ^ny sister sImU the rUTistcr‘*entcr 

And there receive her approbation.** 

• • M. Af., 1 , ii, *69. 
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APPROOF. (i) Approbation, approval. 

*- *^ao in approof liles not his epitaph 
As in your royal speech.” 

A. W., I, ii, 30 ; V. .il»i A/. M., II, iv, 174. 


(2) Proof, trial, experience. 

“ Yes, mv lord, and of very v.i]iant approof** 
^ V, a; V. also A. and C., Ill, ii, 27. 


APPROVE, (i) To prove, to attest 

** Kings arc no less unhappy, their issue not^ 
being gracious, than thev are in losing 
them, whai they have approved their 
t virtues.” ^ 

W, T., IV, ii, 25 ; v, also Oth-, H, iii, 290- 

(2) To justify, to ratify, to confirm. 

** In religloi), . 

What dananed esror, but some sober brow 
Will l^ess it and approve it with a text.” 
ilf. V,, III, U, 79 ; V. also A'.^L., I, i, X75. 

(3) To corroborate, to stfbstontiate, to 

confirm. 

“ I .am full sorry • 

That he approves the common liar, who 
Thus speaks of him at Rome.” 

A . and C., I, i, 60 ; v. also Ham., I, i, 29. 

(4) To pr6ve by experience, to establish. 

” O, 'tls the curse in love, and stUl approv*d 
When women cannot love where they’re' 
beloved.’ ' 

K. 


” 1 defiperate now approoe 
Desire is death.'^ 

Sonna CXLVll, 7^ 

(6) To Iike» to be pleased with. 

'* 1 no way approve hls^opinkjo.” 

7 T. H., IV, ii, 60, 


r. G. V., V, iv. 41- V. al 
^ 149; .W. HjD., h.li, 68 

(5) To find by experience. 


APT 


(7) To be fond^ of. 

” Thanks, yo4 the valiant of tliis warlike isle, 
That so approve the Mwr.” ^ 6 

0 th., II, i, 44. 

(8) To assent to, to give creditetb, to 

believe. 

” The main article, 1 do approve 
In fe.nriul sense.” • 

0 th., I, ili,Wi. 

(9) To prove, to show. ^ 

* This guest of summer, . 

Tliis templephaunting martlet, docs approve 
By his loved mansionry that the heaven's 

• breath 

Smells wooingly here,*” 

Mac., 1. Vi, 4; V. .ilso 2 Hen. F/-T1I, ii, 
■22] 0/A., II, iii, 19^; A. IV., I, ii, 10. 
r. A., TI, i, 35 ; Soknet LXX, 5. 


APPROVER. One who makes trial. 

” Now mingled with their cour.igt'^, will 
make known 

To Ihoir approvers they .-in*, people such 
^.Th^t mend upon the worUI.” 

Cym., II, iv, 25. 

APPURTENANCE. An essential paYt, n 
pioper accompaniment. 

” Come* then : the appurtenance of welcome 
la fasliion and ci'ri'mony.” 

• • • * 'Ha*mt IT, ii, 330. 


APPURTENANT, iv. Appertinent. 
APRICOCiC. Apricot. 

” Feed him with aprkochs and dewberries.” 
. M. N. D., m, 1, 154 ; V. also Rich. /Mil, 
iv, 39 ; X. jV. K., II, 'ij, 231. 


APRON-MAN. An artisan, a mechanic. 


’ ” You have made good work, 

You, aud your apron-men.** 

Cor., IV, Vi, 97. 

APT. L, adj. (i) Suitable, fit, proper. 

” I know’ thy constellation is right apt 
For this affair.” T. N,, I, iv, 34. 

(2) Likely, natural. 

” (I) told rjo m«>ro 

Than wmit ho found himself was apt and true.” 
• * « 0 th., V, ii, 176. 

(3) Impressionable. • 

” She Is young and apt** 

„ T, of A., h i, 1^7: 

(4) Natural, easily accounted for. 

* ** Tliat she loves him, ’tis apl and of gr&tt 

• credit.” 0 th., 11 , i, 277. 

(5) Adaptable, susceptible. , docile, 

tractable. 


” I have a heart as Uttle apt as yours.” 

Cor., Ill, 11. 29 ; v. also /. C,. V, Jfl. ; 
M.,II,lff,297; V.andA.,sU- 


(6) Clever, intelligent, quick of appre- 
hension. 

” Is she not apt}** 

Heni- K-V, 6, 271 ; v. a|^ Hani., L v, 32 . 

^7) Iteai^y, inclined. 

*’ Live a ffioumd years ‘ 

«,* I shall not find my^faoi^no die” 

J"* I?’ ;; K. IV, 14 aad \ 

M. AT., V, 1, 494- 
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ARM 


n.> adv. (i) Readil^. 

** I most jocundp apt, M willingly, * 
do you rest, a thousand deaths would 
• die ” r. N., V, i, 126. ^ 

(3) To the point. 

*Mar. ** If one break, the other will hold ; 

or, if lx>th break, your gaskins fall, • 
Ch. Apt, in good faith ; viiry apt.'* 

. T. N., I, V, 24. 

AftAISE. To raise from^ the dead : 
HalUwelniotes that the word frequci\J:ly 
occurs in.Malory's Morie d* Arthur. ‘ 

“ Wliose simple toudi * 

^ Is powerful to araise King Pepin." • • 

/. ly., 11. i. 76. 

ARAY. V. Array. 

ARBITREMENT. (z) Decisive contest. 

" The arbitremefU is like to be bloody.'* 

K. L., IV. vii, 04 : sec also Rick. III-V, 
iii, 00 : T. N., Ill, iv. 239; Hen. V~ 

IV, i, 151. 

{3) Inquiry into the justice of ag^ausc. 

“ F'U well you know wc of the offmng side 
, Musr ko(p alool fioni strict arbUfement." 

, ^ 1 Hen. IV-IV, i. 70. 

ARCH. A chief. •. 

" Mv worthy arch and patron." 

* . . K^L..lX.i.Cr. 

ARGAL. A vulgar c^ruption of Latin 
ergoss therefore. 

"The gallows is built stronger than the 
church : argot, the gallows may do well 
to thtic." Ham., i, li. j 

ARGENTINE.* Silvery in aspect. Cf. j 
** silver-shining ** in H. of L., 786, and | 
silver-horned moon " in Lovelace ’.s i 
Lucasta. 1 

• *' Celestial Oian, goddess argentine, 

1 will obey thce.’^ l*er.^ V, i, 250. 

ARGO. A corruption of the I^tin ergo^ 
theil^efore. • 

"Argo, then their thread of life is spun." 

• 2 HcnmVI.^iy, li. 37. 

ARGOSY. VariousKonjedturcs Jiavc been 
made regarding the etymology of this 
word. It has been supposed to be a 
* 'corruption of Ragosie, for a ^ip of 
Ragusa. Ital. una Ragusa (nave)^ 
Ragpsa in sixteenth century English, 
appears as Aragau^c, Aragosa: Pope 
and others have supposed it to come 
from the classical ship Argo, as a vessel 
; eminejitly famous. 

A merchantman. 

/ *' Some troops pursue the bloodsr-minded 

Henzy» though he ww a King, 

As doth a sail. Su'd with a fretting gi>st. 

' .Geinmand an argosy io stem the wavesi.** 

^ .3 Han. VIAl, vi- 35 ; v.^ also T. d/ S., 

' "V IL i| SdS; Af. y*f i,i* 9. 

(t) DiKUSsim. 

X'- It.tiL not iWtaiift lit' tUa ImI Id tat 

ott the aeamneat** 


(2) Conversation, discourse. 

" Stgnior Benedick, 

For shape, for bearing, arguihent, and valour, 
Go(*s foremost in report through Italy." 

M. A., in'. I, 96. 

(3) Cau.se, reason. 

" But 1 can tell you that of late this duke 
Hath ta'pu displeasure 'gainst his gentle niece, 

• Grounded upon no other argument 
• But that the people praise Ikt for her virtues." 

A. Y. L., I, iii, 276 ; v. also M. W. W., II, u, 
219 ; T.N., 11, iii, 32 ; Ham., IV, tv, 54- 

(4) Theme, subject. 

" Well, if ever thou dost fall from %is faigh, 
thou wilt prov'j a notable %rgumefa.** 
Af. A., I, i, 225 ; V. also Rich. II- 1, i, 12 ;• 

X Hen. /F-II, ii. 86; A. W., 11, in, 6; 

M. N. D., HI, ii, 242- 

(5) The matter in question, business On 

hand. 

" How can Ihi-y charitably dispos<‘ of anything 
when bkxxi is their argument lb" 

• - Hen. r-lV, i, 136. 

(f») Statement. ^ 

**,Yi>u have heard of th'**"news :tbro.ul ; 1 
rnr.m the wlnspi-r^d ones, ff^r Uic-y are 
yet hut t‘ar-kit>siiig argumenfi." _ 

K. II, i, 8. • 

(7t Plot. * • • *' 

" Belike fjns <>bow imports the arguments 
of tlte play." ‘ • 

Hanu, III, li, X35 ; v. also Ham., HI, il, 
226 ; 2 Hen. /F-IV, v, 199. 

(8) Cause of quarfel. • * i 

" I cannot fight upon this argument." 

T. and C., I, i, 90 ; v. also Hen, F-III, i, 2ii^ 

(9) Proof, reason oflori‘'tl in proof. 

" It is no addition to bt*r wit, nor no^reat 
argument of her hilly, for 1 wtTI be 
horriblv in love with her." 

M. A., li.ni, 2x3 ; V. also L. L. I73* 

(10) Contents. 

“ If I would broach^the vessels of iny love, « 

^ And iiv the i.rgument of hearts by bomiwing, 

Men and men's fortunes could 1 fnmkly use . 
As I can bid thee si>eak." 

T. of A., 11, ii, 168. 

\RM, 1 . *Vb. F. •nrwfts : L. arm a. 

A, trs^ (1)^0 equip with • weapons. 

" A Mgureliko your father. 

Arm'd at ptjiul exactly, cap-a-^. 

Appears before tlicin." 

• Ham., I, ii, 200. 

(2) To fortify. 

" Uty constant and thy nobler parts 
Against toesc giddy loose suggestions." 

rfT/.. Ill, 1. 391. 

(3) To prepare. 

"Arm youiaclf 

To fit your fancies to vour father’s will.*' 
M.H. D., 1 , i, 117 ^ V. also O.^III, iii, 138. 

(4) To provide. 

" He bath armed oof answer.** 

A. I, ii, ri. 

B, intr/ To take up arms. 

•' W« must nor only arm to Invade the FrMch. 
But lay down our pjwiioftiooa to dwenu 
Against the Sept." Rra. F-I, h, 136- 
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ARM, 2 . Vb. A.S. arm, earm : L. armus, 
Gr. dp/Liosssa fitting, a joint, Apu^l 
join or together. ^ 

(1) To lift to raise in the amis; 

. *' Come, him.** Cym., IV, ii, 400. 


(2) To embrace. « 

'* Arm your prize, 1 kiv^ you will not lose 
her.” r. JV. If., V, \ii, 135- 

ARMADO. An armada, a fleet of ' war. 

**So, by a roaring tempest in the flood, 
A whole t/nmdo of convicted sail 
Is scattered.** 

< K, Ill, iv, 3 ; V. also C. £., Ill, li, 133. 

ARM-GAUNT. A very puzzling word, and 
one peculiar to Shakespeare. In struc- 
ture, some commentators compare it to 
arm-gret (»as thick as a man’s arm) 
as •used by Chaucer. A wroth of gold 
arm-gret,** Warburton, on the whole, 
gives the best interpretation, — “ worn 
out military service ” ;* and he 
suggests* that by a transference of the 
epithet from the horse to its master, 
tlie military activity and experiences 
of the latter are impli^. 

v: *'480 he iifxlded, 1. • 

And soberly did mount nn orm-gawN/ steed 

, Who neigh'd so Jii^, that what 1 would have 

spoke 

Was beastly dumb'd by hid*.*' 

H ^ ^ A. and C., I, V, 39- 

ARMIGERO. The ablative case of ar- 
wtgdf as bearer of arms or esquire, an 
attendant a knight. ‘The form 
of attestation to which Slender refers, 
vould begin — Coram me A.B. armi- 
gero etc.” 

"A gct'dlcman born, master parson; who 
writes liimsclf orwfgefo, in any bill 
warrant.”. M, W, W*,, I, i. 8 . 

ARMIPOTENT. Mighty in war : Chaucor 
has Thcr stood the tcifiple of Mars 
armipotent" v. also Fairfax, Godfrey 
Boulogne ; • • 

** For if efbd, tlA Lord ^rmiptAent, 

Those angds in our aid down send, 
That wete at Dathan tP His proiAet seat* ' 
Thou wilt come Opmi with thhm.** 

*' This is your dented friend, sir, the manifold 
linguisi and the armi^bUta soldier,** 

A, IV, ill, 3t6 ; V. also L, L L., V, ii, 
d45- 


ARMOUR.^ (i) Defensive weapons. 

*' like unacoured armour hung by the wall.** 
JIf . M., 1, il^ 158. 

(2) A suit of armour. 

'* Thou dost sit 

Uke a rich armour worn in heat of day, 
Tiiat scalds with safety.** 
a IfeH. iV-jv, v,_3o : v. also ^-111, 

vn.3J NfX.,iMi.t 7 . 

(3) Anything that Serves for a defence. 

<* The and pecidfaur hfe ia txMind, 

With all&atreogth and arMoiir ^ the mind 


Jim 

ARMOURER. ^1) A maker of armour. 

' •* Now thri^ the armourm.** 

Hen, y, lift Frol. 3. 

(2) One that fits on armour. 

** Thou art the armourer of my heart.** 

A. and C., IV, tv, 7- 

ARMS. (1) Weapons (offensive or defen- 
sive), 

" Coma the three cornris of th?. world in arms, 
_ And w*e shall shock them." 

‘ V,vii, 116. 

(2) Armorial bearings, or insignia,^ to 
’ ** identify knigljts encased in armdur. 

" This is the very top, 

The height, the crest, or crest unto tlie crest, 

Of murderis arms,** 

K. IV. iii, 47. 

AROINT. Several derivations have 
been suggested for this word. Sotric con- 
nect the Provincial English” ryni ye*' ^ 
by ,voifr leave, stand handsomely. Ray, 
in his North Country Words, a.s.sociatcs 
the word with a witch, as in the passages 
from Shakespeare *below — ” Hynt you 
witch, qupth Hesse Docket to her 
mother.” The milkmaids in Cheshire 
use the wofd still.' Wheif the cow 
stands impropi^rly Ufid presses too 
close upon her, she pushes the animal 
from fier while saying ” Aroint thee.” 
Other critics give for its etymology L. 
atAirunco^l avert, th£ participle of 
which might be formed into aroint 
as print is from punctum, and foint 
from junctum. Pope thinks tliat it 
might het connected with avaunt. 
Begone, give place, avaunt. 


*' * Aroint thee, witch,* the rump-fcfl iionycm 
cries.'* 

Mae,, I, ill, C ; v. also K. Li, III, Iv, in. 
Note.-- Scott {QuenHn Durwardi xxxvi) 
uses the word in a jumilar sense—" Aroint 
tbee,tdeceitful wKch.*! 

AROW. tin & row, successively, one 
after another. • 


'*My masfer and his man are both Ivoke 
loose, * * 

^ Beatea the maids a-fow.'* 

C. V, i; 170. 

ARRANT. Probably a variant of errant 
from L. erro. The term is usually 
associated with opprobrious namds, aha 
is applied to objectionable persons pt 
things. The opprobrious sense fii •riot 
always present, v however, as, e.g.', . 

Scott’s Cady of the Lake, VI, g : . 

** .GM]ie ye to s^ a chamidon*e aldl, 

On pflmy yfldte, with hanper hoar, , . 
likeafTSMfl^wa&dfeiiiglf 

Thd Fancies, uses ■ true 
and (ftianiiest) ladies.** • CoT^r,! . 
^Hepet ha£» weeds; arraar («knpi 3 tilc} 
;we^8«''* '■ , . ‘ 

Thoroughgoing, outstatt<ffng,*'do1vn^^ 
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"There's ne'er a vllain dwelling in all 
Daunark» I • 

. he's an turafU knai.’e." 

^ Ham.t I, V, 125 ; v. also M.A.» III, v, 20 ; 

2 Hen, /F-V, i, 28 ; Hen. r-lll, vl, 58. 

ARRA6. A superior kind of tapestry, so 
called from Arras, a town in Artois in 
the French Netherlands, the chief 
seat of the manufacture. Between the 
nrras the walls of ^ room there i 
were, generally large spaces, used ^as 
convenient hiding-places, ifr. Johnson 
thinks Shakespeare has outstepped* 
^probability in finding accommodation 
for Falstafi, of nO^oderate size, behind 
the arras'. but Malone has shown that 
still larger bulks might be concealed 
there. “ Pyrrhus, to terrify Fabius, 
commanded his guard to place an 
elephant behind the arras.*' At a 
meeting between Queen Mary and 
Klizabeth, Philip of Spain was concealed 
behind the arras or tapestry. * 

• “ Ho yon .ind I behind un arras.** 

Ham.^ H, v. alho z Hen. /(T'-H, 

iv, 4^2 ; /ft., 7 ., IV, i, 2.^ • 

ARRAS . COUNTERPOINTS. Tapestry 
countdFpaiies, so calldU beeftfise com- 
posed of cofArasteHk points or panes 
of different colours. Cf. thei^old play : 

“ Arabian silkws, 

Rich AfFiick^spicca, anas cowtierpoines** 

" First, «as you know, my house witliia the 
city* 

Is ri^ly funiishod with plate and gold: 

« • « • 

111 ivory coffers 1 have stufTd my crowns : 

In cypress chests my anas evutUerpoints.** 
r.o/S., 11. 1 , 345 . 

ARRA*T (Aray). To afflict, to abuse. 

" Poor soul, the Gcutre of my sinful earth. 


.in dmUiog to .11 I ARROSE. F. arroser. 

* To besprinkle, to bedew. 

j Tiir - 1 " 


" Your day is lengthen’d and 
The blissful dew of heavcii does arrose yon." 

T. N. K., V, iv. 104. 

RT. (i) Craft, skill, dexterity, 

"1 have, fince 1 was three years old, conversed 
with a magician, most profound in his 
* art and yet not damnable.” 

A. Y. t., V, u, 55. 

(2) Cunning. 

” Madam, I swear I use no art at all*" 

Uam. II, ii, 96. 

(3) theory, speculation. 

” I have as mudi of this in art as yon." 

/. C., IV, lii, J9a. 

(4) Trick, magic. ^ 

” I therefore apprehend, and do attadi thtvs 
For an abuser of the world, a practi^r 
Of frts iuhibited^and out of warrant." 

0^, 1, u, 79* 

(5) Phi. Fine arts, inlellecttfhl pursuits. 

” O had I but followed the arts.** 

T. N., 1, lii, 80 ; v. also Tmp.f I, ii, 73* ^ 

(6^ The exjlrcssion of the beautjji^^ 

“ A thousand lamentable objects these, 
in scorn 4>f ffatuTiC, art gave lifeless life." 

R. of I., zJV4. 

a 

(7) What is made by man, as opposed 

to what is nfiura). • * • 

" He that hath learned no wit by natme nor 
art may complain of goud-breed)ng.*'e 
'I. V.L., III, il. 28. 

(8) I^ctters, learning, science. * 

” Oiur court diall be a little Academe, ^ 

Still and contanplative in living art.** 

L. L. t., I, i, 14 ; V. also L. L. L., IV, ii, 

^ to 6; So»ffdLXVl, 9 ; 5 ofiiifiLXXViu, 


"Poor soul, the Gcutie of my smfui earth, « .... # • 

l^reU'd by ihcso rebel «RTICLE. (ij ConditLon, stipulation (v. 


mn^. Smna CXLVI, 2. 

Note.— Ihe Is aomgtimes explained 

as meaning to dotke^ winch in this pamage 
would appear to be somewhat (nappropriate. 
Herpian applies the word to illness— "He 

was sore vtiysA (RafiUcied) with sytlaiene," 

• ^ add Pr. Ingleby gives If a simUar signification 
in his pamphlet; "The Soule 

ARREARAGES^ Arrears : Chaucer has 
f*'Ther couthe no man bringe hitn iff 
arrerage.” 

. ** He'll grant the tribute, send th' arrearage** 
Cym., n, iv, 13, 

':ARRlVS»v Vb. its.. To reach : cf. Mfltbn, 

n, 409: 

."fohemrww 
Thd happy isle." 

. t^Butere weotmlderrRW.thepoinf woposed 
^ Oae#ar qded ' Hdp me, Cassius, eg 1 sfn^/ " 
i*. /. C., 1 , ii, 108 } V. also Cor., U, iff, iSy; 
; fi.e/L..78x. ^ 

coming/ ^yals. 

■ eve^ minute is ex^tiia^ ' 

OtmtmSmcir 


Articulate). ^ 

" You have broken 

The article df your oath." % 

A . and C, 11 , ii,ei ; Vwalso Cor., 11 , iii, 202. * 

(3) Principle, pfopositioo. * 

*" I yet remember 
Some of these artkUs.** 

• Hen. VIJI-lll, ii, 30J. 

(3) Particularity. 

" In the verity oi extolment, 1 take him to be 
a soul of great article ** . 

!/«»., V, li, m. . 

(4) Pitt. Particulars in a brief (a 
legal term). 

** From whom host thou tliis great com* 
mission, Franqr, * 

' To draw my answer from tliy articles ? " 

ir. II, i, ill. 

ARTICULATE, (i) To negotiate, to draw 
up articles of agreement. 

* " Send Us to Rome 

t the best with whom we mw articulate.*' : J; 

^ ^.,1,11,78..!^^ 
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(2) To exhibit in articles : Cf. Hawkin's 
English Drama, 11 . 48 : 

** Tb end thdlc things artkuUiUd here 

By our great lord, the mighty King of Spain, t 

Wc with our council will debberate.'* 

** These things indeed you have articul^ite.** 
i Hen. IV-y, i, 7 ^ 

ARTIFICER. An artisan, a mechanic : 
Cf. I Chron. xxix, 9 : “ For all manner 
of work to be made by the hands of 
artificers.** 

** Another lean unwa^*d oHificer.** 

^ .. K. IV, ii, 201. 

kRTlFilCIAL. (i) Artful, ingenious. skil> 
fuL 

“ If that thy prosperous and artificial feat 
Can draw him out to answer thee in aught, 
Thy sacred physic shall receive such pay 
As thy dosing ran wish.’* 

« Per., V, i, 7 * ; v. also M. N. JD,, 111, ii, 203 . 


(2) {(fade visible by art, produced by 
art. 

And that distill’d by magic sleights « 

BhsSf raise such artificial simtes 
As by the strength of their illusion 
Shall draw him on to his confusion.** 

Mac., Ill, V, 27. 

• Ji) Feigned., * , . 

** Wet my cheek with artificial tears.” 

( • • 3 V/-III, ii, 184. 

(4) Trying to surpass nature in de> 
^ lineating. 

* ** Artifkidl strife 

Lives in these touches, livelier than life.” 

m T.af A., I, i, 39. 


ARTIST. (I)* A scholar. 

** The wise and fool, the artist and unread.** 
T. amt C., 1, iii, 24 ; v. also Per.f II, tii, 15. 


(2) One with special knowledge, a 
ph^'sician. 

** To be relinq'ushed of the artists.** 

A. H*., IT,iu,o. 

AS. For the numerous meanings and 
uses of this word sec Abbott’s 
« Shahespeariafk Grammar. 

AS WHO «j 0 tjL 5 ,SAY« As in Shake* 
speare%*works freg[ucntly cneans as 
if, V. Mac., I, iv, ii, “ To throw away 
the dearest thing he owed, As ’twere a 
careless trifle,'* and whe^taay be used 
indefinitely like the Latin guis or the 
Greek ret, meaning any one. Hence 
as whe^ should say ** is equivalent to 
**as if one were to say** It was not 
infrequent in . the early poets. . Cf. 
Gower, Confessio Amantis: "She hath 
been in such wise daunted, That they 
were, as ufho saita, enchanted." 


** And. speaking it, he wisUy look’d on mer 
As who skotM say,-^! would thou .wert 
the man 

That would divorce this terror from my 
. heart:** 


K>W». I.V, p i v. «inu in . -K ., 1 , i# 01 ; 

I. ii,5Xi 5r. if 1 . iv,jtfi, ?J ; Mac., Ill, 


ASHORE, (v. Aland). 

(14 On shQre.| 

** Hei’c sliall 1 die ashore** ^4 

Temp., II, ii, 45« 

(2) To the shore. 

** How came we ashore ?** • 

Temp., I, ii, xs8> 


ASK. (i) To inquire.^ 

'* This drives me to entreat you 
That presently you lake yoy^way for homo, 
And rather muse than usk why 1 entreat 
f - •you.” i4. W.; 11, v, 63. 

• (2) To solicit, to beg : Cf. John xv; 7-^ 

. , "Ye shall ash what you will, ami it 
shall be donc5mla you." 

** Wliat you would ask me that I should ^ 
deny.” 0 th,, III, hi, 69. 

(3) To require, to demand : cf. Luke 
xii, 48 ; " To whom men have 

committed much, of him ihey will 
ask the more." 

** Signior Baptiste, my business asketh haste.” 

* *T. of S., 11, i, 113 ;* v. ailso M. N. P., f, 

ii, 27. 

ASKANCE. Vb. 1‘o- ,lurn aside * (used 
billy once by Shal^ospeffro) . 

'* O, lTo4 are they wrapt>*cl in with infamies 
That from their own imsdeeds tlieir 

* ^ eyes.”' of L., 637- 

ASPECT. (i) Tlrl mien, look, counte- 
nance.* 

** Other of sudi vinegar aspect 
That they’ll not show lh<*ir teeth in way of 
I smile. 

Though Nestor sarcar thJ* Jest be laughable.” 
M. V., I. i, 54 ; V. also K. IV, ii, 72. 

(2) A glance : Cf. Bacon,, Natural 
History, Cent. X, § 92^ : — " The 
tradition is no less ancient that the 
basilisk killeth by aspect.** 

** BetwiM that smile wd would a^ire to, , 
That sweet aspect of piinces .'uid their S'tin.” 

• Hen. ii, yC^ 7 * 

(3) Sight. 

*' Onr«eyes do have the dire aspect 
Of civil wcumds.” ^ 

• • Rick. /M, iii. 127. 

(4) A strol. The supposed inikicnco (good 

or malign) of planets on terrestial 
« affairs, from their relative positiod^. 
Cf. Milton, Paradise Lost, VI. 313: 
t *' if Nature’s concord broke, 

•Among tbo constellations war Wfirc sprung, 
Two planets rushing from aspect mall^ 
Of fiercest opposition in mid sky • ' . 

Should combat and their jamng spheres* 
confound.'* ' ^ . 


*' Alack, in me what strange effect , 

Would they work In mild aspeet\ ** ' . . 

A. Y. L., IV, iii, 53 J V. also T. and C., 

I. lil, 9^i W. r., II, i, toy, K. L, 

II, ii, 1x2 ; X Hen. /V-I, i, 97 : $ 9 fMH 

Xkvi, iq; /P. 0/ L., t4. 

ASPERSION. Sprinkling <the primitive 
'meaniiig of word, not now used In 
* tbts,sen$c.) . * > 

« ' • .** No sweet aspersion shall the bedvens'let fatt 

Ib make diis contract grow." 

. T.I!#, IV, 1, *1^ 
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ASI^IC. (>) An asp. | 

'* 3wfll, bosom, wit|i thv fraught, • 

^or *t if aspics* tongues ! *' 

^ OOs., HI. iii. 437. 

(2) The poison of an asp. 

^ Have 1 the aspic in my lips ? ** 

A. and C., V. ti, 392. 

ASPIRATION. The act of aiming at some 
high object of attainment. 

^ *' 'fliat s|ririt of his* 

In aspiratioH lifts him from lhc«parth.<<' • 

, . T. and C., IV, v. 16. 

ASjPIRE. Vb., Irs. To moant to^ to 
^ reach, I0 aim.%at. Cf. Chapman, 

* Iliad, IX— aspif'd the gods' eternal 
scats" : and Marlowe Tasnhurlaine — 1 
Our souls aspire celestial thrones.” i 

“ That gallant spirit hath aspitfd the clouds.** 

jR. and III. i. 113. 

ASQUINT. Perversely. 

“That eye, that told you so Jeo^d but 
a'iquitU** K, of L., V, iii, 72. 

ASSAY. I., vb. (1) To test. 

“ Did*/liu fliSiiy him • 

To any pflsurne*# ** . 

Ham., Ill, i, 14 ; v. alsR A. Y, L., I. iii, 
^128 ; J/., I, ii, 1^2. ^ ^ 

(2) To attempt, to |jssay. 

‘Elu- rebels hav(* a$say*d lo win the Tower.” 

2 Hm.' M/’-IV, V, 8 ; v. also film. VI-l, 
iv, 118 ; Ham., XV, vii, 153. 


ASSIGN. (Generally plural.) Appen- 
dages. appurtenances, belongings. 

He has imponed, as I tak$ it, six French 
# rapiers and poniards and assigns, as 

girdle, hangers, and so.” 

Ham., V, il, 141. 

ASSINEGO. A Portuguese word meaning 
a young assy hence, a dolt, a foolish 
peAon. 

* ** An assinego may tutor thee.’* 

T. and C.. II. i, 43. 

ASSISTANCE, (i) Help. 

** My father, in kind heart and pit^taov’d^ 
Swore him assistance.'* * 

1 //«!. 7 K- 1 V, ill, 65.. 

(2) AssLsfrints, as.sociates, assessors. 

** Affecting one sole throne, without assist 
tanec." Cor., IV, vi, 33 

ASSOCIATE. Vb. trs. (i) To join, to 
accompany. •. • 

Note'. — It was usual for tlie«upcrior 
of* a monastery to assign«,ofke friar to 
another when leave wa.s asked, so that 
the one might be a check upon the 
other. 

• ” fioing to find a ban*fodl brolher out, 

One of our order, to associate rue.” 

• • Jf. V. iipe. 

(2) To sympathize with. 

” Friends should Msociate frirnds^ in griid 
and woe.” • 2*. A V, ib, 169. 




^ strength! courage, skill, and for- 
titude. 

' “ Hut, .seeing tlvui fall’s* on mo So luckily, 

I will assay Iheo.” 

I Hen. 7V-V, iv, 34. 

(4) To accost with a particular purpose. 

'** He dares in this inanuer as.say me.** 

M. W. W., II, i, 36, 

II., ‘subs, (i) The act of attacking to 
make trial of, superiority. 
“Nevermore • 

To give the assay of anus igainst your 
ipajcsty.” Ham., II, ii, 7*. 

(2) Test — hence, experience. 

* ' “ This cannot be, • 

By no assay of reason.” (Hh., I, hi, xS. 

(3) Attempt. • 

“ Let us make’ the assay upon him.** 
r. of A. IV, UL 383 ; V. also Ham., IM, 

’ m, 69;!?. 0/4., 1730. 

. (4).AtUck, incursion, assault, 

. **Th6 Scot 00 his Unfumlsh'd kingdom 
Ca;aie pouring like the tide into a breach, 
^th ample and brim fulness of his force 
Galling &e gleaaAt land with hot ew<v»- 
* Hen. Y-I, ii, 15*. 


“ No, this thrice woriny and right valiant 
lord * 

Must not so sUIc his palm, nobly arouir'd. 
Nor, by my will, assnhjugiUe his merit.’’ 

T.und C., II. ui. 183. 

« 

ASSURE, (i) To malge sure. 

• *' 1 will bfi assured I may ; and, that I may* 

be oasored, I will bethink me.'* 

M. V., I, iii, 36. 

(2) To conviacjp : cf. Milton, Parc^dise 
Lost, XI, 6 ^ 2 1 * *^tn 


“ Assur'd ihat man shall live ^ «*"■ 

With all tlfh creatures, and their seed preserve,” 

** Drrat in a tittle brief authority 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assur'd.” 

* M. M., II. ii, 119. 

“ For 1 am well assured 
That I did so when I was first assur'd.” 

K‘ », 1,534. 

(3) To affiance, to betroth f cf, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher: 

** There lovely Amorct, that was assured 
To lusty Perigot.” 

** For I am writ assur'd 
That I didl^so when^ was ftrat*««ir*d.” 

. IC. /. II, i, 535 ; V. also C. K., Ill, ii, 138. 


ASSEMBIANCE. Anything considered aa ^ * '1 ' * 

* a' whole without regard to distinctiem of ASTONISHi (i) To stun as liy a thunder- 
toul-ensentbUl ' bolt. 


parhl,'tUe toul-ensemble. 

” Cam I for the limb, the thews* the statuf^ 
' - ' ' bulk, and , big assanddanee of a jnao* 

: “ • ^ 8 Hen. /Y-in, a, 20. 


” astonished with this d»cDy deed. 

Stood Collatine ,and aU his 
Jt. pf 4., 1730 ; V. also Sonnri UCHXVl, 8. 
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(2) To inspire with amazement, to strike 
with terror. 

*' Call Mthcr to the stake my two bravo bears, 
That with tlie very shaking of Ihoir chains 
They may astonish these fell-lurking curs.** « 
9 Hon, i, ; v. also Hen. V-V, I, 
35* 

ASTRINGER. (The word also appears a^ 
austringer and osiregier f?om Low Latin 
ostercus or austercus^ F. aiUoilfssSk 
goshawk. 

A falconer, one who keeps a goshawk. 
Stage Direction — Enter a gentle astrin- 
^ ger {rs a gentleman falconer). 

**Tbi5 man may help me to his majesty's 
car." A. fV,, V, 1, after 1. 6. 

AT A BAY. At bay, a hunter's term used 
when the deer is driven to extremity 
and faces its pursuers, v. Bay 4. (i). 

•*' *Tis thought* your dcor does hold you at a 
bayr r.o/5.,V,il.56. 


AT GAZE. Staring about. 

*f As the poor frighted deer, that stands a 
R. of L., ‘1x40, 

AT LAND, bn land. Cf. Florio's Mon- 
taignet ** at shore " as noted by Abbott. 
We still say at sea, 

** Methiuks* the wind hath spolm alsud at 
land:* Otk., II, i, 5. 

AVOMY, 1 . L. aiomus^sai indivisible 
element. Gr, dr i/tos » uncut, dspriv« 
^ cut. ^ 

(1) A mote in the sunbeams. ** An 
atomic,** says Bullokar, Expositor 
(1616), /'is a mote flying in the 
sunne. ' Anything so small that it 
cannot be made lesse.” 

** It is as easy to count atomies as to resolve 
the propositioas of a lover.*' 

. 4 . y. L., in, U, 226. 


(2) An atom (a word not used by 
Shakespeare), a body or creaturw 
extremely minute. 

'* Drawn with a loam of little atomics 
Athwart men's noses," . 

« R,and/..r,lY 57; v, oho A, Y.L„ III, v, 

ATOMY, (A catachresis, foi^natomy). 
A skeleton. It is found with this 
meaning in some of the provincial 
dialects. Cf. Anderson/ Cttmbcrland 
Ballade, p. 98: 

"Our Iwohnn/s just turn’d tilt a paxfet 


Nowther works, eats, drinks, or deeps as he 
9ud.** 

** You starved blood-bound 1 
Thou aUmvy, thou 1 " 2 Hen. IV^V, Iv, 93. 


ATONE, Eng. at, one. Cf. ofonggsat 
once, in Chauceiy The Tale of the Man 
Of Lawff, <579; TheQkrWsTak, 1178, 
Vb. A., intr. Tb unite, to join in con- 
emrdr to ^ee. - 


" He and Aufidius can no more atone 
Than vtoTentest contrariety." 

C0r.»lV, vi,74t v.alsoA. VX, V,iv, sts. 


- y 

B., trs. To make at one, to reconcile* 

, Cf., Beaumont and Fletcher, The . 
Spanish IJurate. ‘ “ I havj^bc^n 
attoning two most wranglin^eighi* 
bouts.*^ 


* t am glad 1 did atone my countryman and 
you." 

Cym., I, V, 34 ; v. also Oth„ IV, i, 9x9 ; 
r. of A., V, iv. 58 : Rich, //-I, i, 20a. 


ATONEMENJ. Reconciliation. Cf. Mas- 
singer, Duke of Milan: 

Since your happinfes, 

* As you will have it, has alone dependence 
Up^ her favour, from my soul I wish yrm ^ 

*A fair atonemesA.** j . 


Also, Rom. v. II : "By whom we 
have now received the atonement,** 


" If we do make an atonment well, 

Our peace will, like a broken limb united, 
Grow stronger for the breaking." 

3 Hen. fV-TV, i, 221 ; v. also M. W, W., 
l.i.33; Rich,JIl-l,m,^6. 

ATTACHs (I) To clasp.* 

" Then homeward every man attach the hand 
Of his fair mistress." 

t. L.L, L., IV, iii, 370. 

(2) To tOHcli, to affect, io attack, 

" May worthy Troilu^ be half attach'd 
With that*whidi hero liis passion doth 
express ? " 

r. and C., V.li, 160 \ V. also 2 Hen, IV^U, 
,11* 3: Temp., Ill, iii,. 5. 


(3) To join end to end. 

^ " Ten masts attached (» Pope's reading) make 
not the altitude ' , 

Wldch thou hast perpendiciilarlv fallen.” 

A-. IV, Vi, 53* 

( 4 ) To seize or arrest a person either 

tliat he may be imprisoned, or 
that security may be obtained for 
his appearing when called upon to 
answer to a charge. 

" I do defy thy coniurationa -« 

And do attach thee for a felon here 
R, md V, ik, 69 ; V. also Rich, //- II, 
liC X 54 ; * Hen, VI-ll, iv, 96 ; s Hen. 

u, xo^; Hen. V///-I, i, 917; 
0th,, L ii, 77 ; C. B., IV, 1 . 6 IV, iv, 6 ; 
Cor., Ill, i, 174* 

(5) To arrest or seize upon goods by 
process of law. ' 

" France hath flaw'd the league, and batii 
* attach’d ' ^ , 

Our inercliants' goods at Bourdeaux," 

Hen, y//M, 1 . 96. 

ATTACHMENT* Cessation, arr^L 

" Sleep VIU pretty eyes, 

And give as soft ettaOnncHt to thy sen^. 
As intiiati eiiiPty of all thou(dit." 

T.asaC„.tY,B,$, 


ATTAINDER* (i) Accusatibn. . 

Eitiine I or baye mloo henbar soffit . 

With of his Mandemus 

. E^./MV,i,^, 

. {2)^^Tai&t of stain upon ohe's ehafabt^/. 
u Wither of proved crime br laujit/ 
or of.suspiciim only. * ’ . 'v' ' 
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' So smooth ho daub'd ^ vice with show of 
virtue • 

Thati his jkpparcut opm^oUt omitted, • 

' moan his oonvorsation with Shore's wife 
lived from all tittainder of suspect.'* 
Rich. //MU, V, 31. 




( 3 ) 

” Kiioanra aaatnaer." 

Hen. VIIl-U, i, 4*. 

ATTAINT. Im vb.' (i) To discredit, to 
blame. ^ 

"Upon thy part 1 can set dcim a-sto^ 
Of faults conceal'd, wherein 1 am aUaitUM, 

' That thou in losing me shalt win much glory 
^ Sonnei LXXXVIll, 7. 

(2) To declare infiAnous, or to disgrace 

for bringing in a false verdict. An 
extravagant punisliinent was in- 
flicted for this offence — goods were 
forfeited, wife and family were 
turned out of doors, house was 
razctl, trees rooted up, etc. 

" And, by his treason, stand's! ^tiots thou 

O^nninted, and exempt from ancient gentrv." 

t lien. VlAl, iv. ga. 

• • • 

(3) I'o corrupt, to impaif,* to infect. 

" Mv t'^ndtT youth was never yet aUaUU 
Wim'any p.assIon of inhaftilng lo^.f* 

: ^ X Hen. K/-V. v. 81. 

(4) To convict of treason. • 

" Mv father was attached not attainUd.** 

i Hen. K/-n,*iv. 96. 
• * 

II. . subs. ( I )• Defect, blemish, disgrace. 

" No man hath a virtue that he hath not a 
gliinps(3 of ; nor any man un oRaini but 
he carries some slain of it" 

T. and C., I. ii, z 6 ; v. also C. £„ HI, li, 16 ; 
• R. of L.. i,oyz. 

(2) Ap])earancc of anxiety, taint of 

distress. 

** flic) freshly looks, and ^ver-bears aiiaint 
With cheerful semblance and sweet majesty/' 
^ ; Hen. »-IV, Pi»t 39. 

(3) Infecting influence, imj^airment. 

" The taanow^eating sickness whose attaiiU 
Disorder breeds." V. and A., 


(4) Arrest, accusation, conviction. 

' Bdraimd. I atre»t thee 
al treaaor *- 

This gilded sei|Miixt. 


^ capital treason * and In thinqi attaint 
lld< ‘ 


ATTEMPT. Vb. A., intrs To make 
trial, to endeavour. 

" Our doubts are traitor^ 

And make us lose the good we oft might win 
By fearing to attempt 

M. M., I, iv, 79. 


K. L.. V, hi. 84. 

(5): Discredit, blame. 

^ ; ** I grant thou wert notnUfTried to my Muse, 
Am the^ore mayst withbak attaint O'erloc^ 
..The. dedicated wt«dii which writers use 
. ; ot ^ to .Object, 

ATTASR;. To take to task; to blamci to 
'^hsuye. ' ‘ ' 

- ** you are much more fBr. want oC 

‘f'*' .wisdoin 

^ Then praised for barmfiil ndUbess/! . * * 


• B*. trs. (1) To try to win, to attack. 

" Put upon^im such a deal of man. 

• That worthiftd him, got praises of the King 
For him attempting who was self-subdued." 

• X. II.U. III. 

(2) To tempt. Cf. Milton, Paradise 

Lost, X, 8. ^ 

•* Who in all things wise and just, , 

HindenKl riot Satan to attempt the mind 
of man." 

"Since I see you fearful, that neither my 
coat, integrity hor persuasion can with 
ease attempt you, 1 Avill go fwlher than I 
meant/* • , 

M. Af., IV, a, t 82 ; V. also A/. V., IV, i. 413. 

(3) To undertaken, to cndeav<fur to 

manage. * m 

" 1 have attempted and hsd yotmavars." 

rcf., V. vi, 75. 

ATTEND. A., trs. (j) To await. 

" You are transported by calamity 

• Thither wh»jre m*>re attends you." 

Cor., I, i, 70 * v. also Cor., IIJ, i, 333 ; 
Rich. /f-I.^ii, tl6; 0 th., Ill, hi, 28^: 
3 Hen. VI-IV. vi, Hz; A. W., II, hi, 50; 
W. IV., I, i, 24*. 

(2) To expect. ♦ 

" If, after two days* shine, Athens contain 
thco, 

Attend our weightier judprr^ni." 

T. of A., Ill, V, xox, 

(3) To lay wait for. • 

" The interceptcr, full of despight, bloody as 
the hunter, attends tbec at the orchard 

• ‘ end." r. N., Ill, iv, 203. 

(4) To wait upon, to*bc in attendance 

• on. 

" Kis ccwnpanlon. youUiful Valentine, 
Attends the emperor In his royal court." 

T. G. K., 28 ; v. also K. /«, 1 . 1^23. 


(5) To attend, to. ^ _ 

" Hw apprehends a world of here, 

But not the locih of what he dionld attend.** 
i Hen. iV^i, ill, 210. 

Bo iiitr. (li To tarry, to stay- 

He attendeth here bard by, 

To know your answer, whether you'll admit 
him." 

IV. i, f 4 *. 

(2) T6 wait, to be ready for service. 

Ijook how fliy servanU do attend on thee/' 
T.of S., Ind. II, 31. 

(3) To listen. 

“ Attend and mark." * 

^ .V. JV. D., IV. i. 98. 

Attending. Attentive. 

Ho«r ailver-swcet sound lovers' tongues by 
ntfiht, 

• like softest tousic to attending 

K. U, t<i« j V. also.r. V, tt, te . 
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ATTENT. Attentive, heedful. Cf. 2 
Giron, vi, 40. “ Now, my God, let, I 
beseech thee, thine eyes be open, and 
let thine cars be atient unto the praycit 
that is made in this place.*' 

'* Season your admiration for a while 
With an attifwt ear." r 

Ham., I, ii, 193 ; v. also Per., Ill, I'^l. li. 

ATTEST. T., vb. (i) To call to witness. 

" But I aUest the gods, your full conaeLt 
Gave wings to my proiw?nsion." 

T. and C., II, ii, 132. 

(2) To ar^juG, to betoken, to bespeak. 

< to represent, to serve as a certificate 
Tor. 

O pardon \ since a iru^ikt'd figure may 
AUest in little place a million." 

Hen. V-J, Prol. 16. 

(3) To testify by conduct. 

" Now attest tliat those whom you call fathers 
did beget you." Hen. V-JII, i, 22. 

11 ., «ubs. Attestation, testimony. Cf. 
J\(lilton. Parahisc Regained, I, 37. 

..." man to whom 

Such high attelt was given.” 

" There is a credence in my heart, 

.\n esm*raiit «‘ so obt tiuately strong, 

That doth invert the attest of eyes and ears." 

\m , T, and <j[., V^ii, 122. 

■ ATTORNEY. O.F. aUqrni^atorn^,atournd: 
*L. l^atin, attofnaius, L. end, and torno== 

I round olf. The verb attornc or 
meaning^ <0 perform service is 
found in tlolingshcd's Rich. II, 481. 

^ ‘‘ They plainly told him that they 

would not ^Hurne to him, nOr be under 

Ills jurisdiction.*' 

Z., vb. (i) To* employ as attorney or 
deputy. ! 

" As 1 was then 

Advertising and holy to your business, 

Not changin|(p heart with habit, 1 am still 
• AUaeney*d at your service." . 

M. M., V, i, jft. 

(2) To perform by deputy. 

"Th«ir encounters, though not |>er$onal, 
c have been royally aOorney'i with intcr- 

letwxs, lov^g mbas^cis.^* 

11.. subs, (i) A deputy, onc*appointed 

to act for another, particularly in 
legal affairs. , 

" I, by aUomey, bless thro from thy niotiier." 

• Rich. UI~V, iii, S4 ; v. also Rick. //-II, 
lii, xsaM- y. /.., IV. i. W. 

(2) An exponent, a pleader. 

** But when the heart's attorney once is mute.** 
y. and A., 335 ,* v. also Rich. ///-IV, iv,’ 
127. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL. A lawyer ap- 
pointsd and retained by a person of 
rank to represent him in all his affairs. 

If >'0U do wrongfiiUy sebse Hereford's lights. 
Call in .the lettws-paleiits ^tbat he hath 
By. his aUorneys’general in sue , 

/ r His llv^, and deny his offer'd homage, 

• You pluck k tliousQful dangera on *your 
' head.” ■ Rich. //*U, i, 20a. 


ATTORNEYSHIP. Delegation ofoturices. - 

• ** Marriago/s a matter of more worth 

Than toWdealt in by attorneyship^ 

z Hen. vKr, V, 56. 

ATTRIBUTE, (i) A characteristic 
quality. • 

” It is an aitridute to God Himself/* 

Jf . y., IV. i, 188. 

(2) A symbol of office. 

" His sceptre shows the force of temporal 
power, 

• * The atlridute to awe and majesty.** 

.V. IV.i. 184. 

(j) Reputation. 

" Much aMrMd h. hath, and much the reason . 
Why we ascribe it to him.” 

T. and C., II, Hi. 108; v. also Per., IV, 
iii, z8 ; Ham., I, iv, 22. 

(4) An appellative or epithet. 

” Could you not find out that by hi^r a/Cri- 
6tifos ? ” T. and C., Ill, i, 36- 

ATTRIBUTION. Ascription of merit, 
comnsendatiou, praise. 

" If speaking trutli 

In this fine age were not tlioiight ‘flattery, 
e Such attribution aliould the Douglas have. 
As not a soldier ot4his season's stamp 
Shoul8sgo so general current through the 
world.” , 1 Hen. /V-IV, i, 3. 

ATTRlfitlTIVE*. Attnl)Utablo*(act. for 
pass, affix as iS-equently in S.). 

" t‘he will dotes that is ‘attributive 
To what infectiously itself afiects." 

• T. and C., II, ii, 58. 

AUBURN. L. a//;u5»dead white, not 

dazzling white, and, therefore, auburn 

hair 'must have been white rather than 
brown. Cf. Pembroke’s Arcadia — 

. “ His faire auberne liaire.” Florioalso 
defers to ** that whitish colour of 
women's hair which we call an Albume 
or Aburno colour." 

Whitish. 

” Her hair is autmm, mine is perfect yellow.” 

* ^ ’ T.G.V., IV, iv, *82. 

AUDACIOUS. (1) ( 3 verbold, impudent. 

" 1 read as mudi as from the? rattling tongue 
Of saucy and audacious eloquence.” 

, M.H. D., V, i, td3. 

(2) Animated, confident. 

” Your reasons have been mtdaei^ without 
impudency.” L. L. L.,' V, 5. 

AUDIBLE. I., adj. (used actively). 
tive, alert. 

" It's spritelyi waking, audihSe, aitd fall: of 
vent” 

Cor., IV, y, 434. 

XL, adv. So as to be heard, audibly. 

*• The very mercy of the law cries out . 

1,404. 

AUDIT, (i) Statement of accounts (uot 
examination of accounts ill,.,. its. 
m^ern meaning), balance-sheet. 

* >' 1 can tttake my audU up/* 

Cof., I, ^137; V. alio C^r, y,. hr,.^a7. 
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(3) An account tested and verified. 
*' Yon have scarce ime * 

steal from spiritu^ leisure a brief space, 
keep your earthly amdit.** 

Hm. Vlll-llij U, 141; V. also Ifam., 
Ill, ili, 82 ; Sornia IV. 12. 

• 

AUGUR. (1) An augury. 

“ A%jiUfs (augures) and understood relations 
have • 

By magot-pies and choughs and rooks brought 
foiA a 

Tlic so-cret'st man of blood.” . • 

. . ^fac., III, iv. 12^. 


{2) A prophet. 

* 4 t 'Y'U,. J 


Somut 


presage.** 
t CW. 6 . 


AUGURER. An augur, an official among 
the Romans who professed to foretell 
future events from the flight of birds 
(L. APIS ~ a bird, Gcr. telling. L. 
garrio^l chatter), the entrails of sacri- 
ficial \actims, the heavenly bodies, etc. 
Shakespeare never uses attgMr'in* tliis 
.sense, except in The Phoenix and the 
Turtle, line. 7. . * ^ 

” Thf persflastonVf his augurefs 
May hold him from the Capnol to-day.’* 
/up., 11, i, xao', V. also .4. and C., IV, 12 , 
4 ; iii 33* *. C'of., ll, i, r. • • 

AUNT. (1) The sister *of a father or 
mother. • 

*' 1 have a widow aunt, .1 dowager • 

Of great revenue.** A/. iV. D., I, .158. 

(2) An old woman, a gossip, a kindly 

epithet used just as uncle was for 

an old man; a good old 'dame. 

** The wisest aunt, telling the saddest talc, 
. Sometime for three-foot stool mistaketh me.** 
Af. N. O.. II, i. 51 . 

(3) A* woman of a bad character, a 
procuress, a bawd. Cf. Middleton 's 
Trick to Catch the Old One, tl. i. : 

And was it# not tl^^ti better 
bestowed upoi\his uncle, than upon 
one of his aunts} I need* not say 
bawd? for every one knows what 
. aunt stands for in the last trans- 
lation ! " • 

” Die thrush and the jay 

, . . Are summer songs for me and my aniifr.*' 
ir. r,, IV, u, «. 

■■USPXCIOUSa I#, avsgasa bird, specio^ 
lot*..' 

*/;(x) Literally, that which has to do 
with the flight of birds for the 
. purpose of augury ^ used especially 
when betokening . good fortune ; 
,, ^ lienee^ cheerful, joyful, gladsonxp. 

' an 8^ a dr^pin^e^'* 

(a) FaybutaUe. 

“ I find my zMith doth depend upon. 

^ A ttMt star.” , 

.. r;, ; , . I, a, iSs. 


AUTHENTIC. Acknowledged as an 
authority, an epithet applied to the 
learned, and especially to*a licensed 
• physician whose diploma runs *' authen- 
ticl licentiatusJ* 

Lafeu, '* Both of Galen and Paracelsus, — 

* ParcUts, So 1 say. 

Lafeu. Of* all the learned and endheniit 

• fellows.” A* W., II, hi, 13. 

AUTHOR, (i) Originator, producer. 

” O thou, the earthly author of my blood.** 
Rick, //-I, iii, 69 ; V. also Cor., V, iii, 36. 

(2) A writer of books. 

” liithcr am I come * • 

A prologue arm'd, but not In confidence 
Of auihoPs pen or acloi's voice.'* 

T. and C., Proh 24* 

(3) Efficient cause oT anything (applied 

to things). 

” Thai which is the strength of theit amity 
Shall prove the immediate author of theu 
vaifance.** • • 

A. and C., II, vf, 126 ; v. also T. A., 1 , i, 
435 - • 

AUTHORIZE (note accent^ dfl second 
syllable), (i) To accredit, to attest, 
to warrant. 

*' O, these flaxy's and starts, 

• Imu^btcrs to true fear, would welt become^ 2i* 

A woman*s story at a winler*s fire 
Aulkdru*d by het grandam.” ^ 

Mac,, III, iv, dg. 

(2) To justWy. 

” Ail mm make faults, and even I Jn JkiSi 
Authdrining thy ireAass with compafl.”^ 

Sonnet XXXV, 6 , 

AVAIL. Prpfi t , ad vanta ge, interest, val uo. 
Cf. Hope’s Minor Prat?tick* — *'1111? avail 
of the marriage cannpt be craved but 
at the perfect yeares of the apparent 
heir, because he cannot pay the avail, 
but bv giving security of his laudes." 
” I d\arge thee, 

As heaven shall worksin me. for thino avail, 
• To tdl mo truly,*' 

A. lV...i, lU, 174 ; V. also A. W., Ill, i, aa. 

AVAUNT. I., interj. Begone ! 

'* O, be is bold and blushes not at deaUi ! 
Avaunt, thou hateful thM 

II., subsi ^ Conteipptuous dilffiissal. 

” 7*0 give her the MWMfif 1 it is a pity 
Would move a monster.** 

^ Hen, V///- 1 I, ill. xo. 

|*AVISE, (1) To inform, to be conscious. 
Simple. ” ’Da a great charge to come under 
one body’s h^. 

Mrs, QuitMy, Axe you aaised at that ? ” 
ilf. 1 v. W., I, iv, 89 ; v. also M. M,, II, ii, 
132. 

Note. — ’’Are you aviaed o' that?” is 
almost oquivaleot to ” you may well say 
that ” The .expresiioa seems a provincial 
mode of confiiming anv observation 

” Be aaised, sir, ana pass good humours.** 
,Jlf,lP.IV..I,i,i 49 . 

tz) To bethink one's self (u^ re* 
Aexively) ! Cf. Spenser, Faerie Queendt 
. VI, 13 , 120: 

** Then gan Sir Calidore him to aduise. 

Of his first quest which be had long forbore.” 
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AVOID. I..vb. A., iutr. To withdraw, 
to retire, Cf. i Sam. xvii, 1 1 : “ And 
David ivoided out of his presence 
twice.** ^ 

** Let us avoid:* 

W. r., I, ii, 430 ; v. a]so 2 Um. V/-I, Iv, 
40; yl. amf C., V, ii, 242. c 

B., trs. (i) To evade,* to shun. ^ 

** What I am, 1 cannot avoid:* 

M. W. W., Ill, V, 130; V. also J\ C., I, 
ii. 197. 

(2) To get rid of. 

. f ** How may I avoid the wife 1 choose ? ** 

** . r. and C.. II, ii, 65. 

(3) To quit, to leave, to clear. 

“ Avoid the gallery.** 

Han, F///-V, i, 86 ; v. also Cor., IV, v, 24. 

(4) To escape. 

. " If thou art privy to thy country’s fate. 
Which, happily, foreknowing imiy avoid, 
pO speak.** Ham., I, i, 134. 

II., ,jinterj. Begone, avaunt, away. 

•* Thou biiacst thing, avoid ! hence, from my 
^siglU.’* 

Cym., I, i. 125 ; v. also Ttmp,, IV, i, 142 ; 

C. £., IV, iii, 43. ■ 

AVOIRDUPOIS. Weight (from the 
••mame of a system of weights, lor weigh-* 
ing such as grocer ‘adwares). 

'* The weight of a hair will turn the scales 
between their avoirduifois.** 
g 2 Hen. /f'-II, iv, 214. 

AVOUCH. L, vb:, (1) to declare, to 
maintain, to alfirm to be true, to assert 
boldly. 

** And though I could 

^ With barefaced power sweep him from my 

And bid my will avouch it, yet I must not.** 
Mac., Ill, i, ISO ; v. also Mae., V, v, 47 ; 
K. II, iv, 23a ; Rich, IIJA, iii, 115 ; 
M. N. D^, I, i, 106. 

(2) To justify, to vindicate, to support 
a cause believed to be just. 

'* You will think you have made no offence, 
if the duke avo^ the justice of your 
dealing.". Af. Af., IV, ii, 178. 

II., sut:?.- ' Proof) testimony, assurance. 

'* Before my God, 4 might iiet*this believe 
Without the sensible and true avouch 
Of mine own eyes.** Ham., I, i, 37. 

AVOW, (i) To acknowledge, to confess. «| 

And d-^re avow her beauty and her worth.** 

T* and C,, I, iii, 271. 

(2) To dissert. 

*'Of which there is not one, 1 dare avow, 
... bat will deserve 
A right good husband.** 

Hen. Vin-l\, ii, 143. 

AWAY*W|TH. Usually with a negative. 
The phrase is to be explained by the 
ellipsis of a Verb. I cannot away 
.wim**asl eaxmot get on the way 
(or along) with. 

. Tq put up with, to bear with, to 
. .endnxe^ totmerate. Cf. Isaiah, i, 13 : 


** The calling of assemblies I cannot 
away with,*' cf. also Barliam, Ingoldsby 
Legends (1804) : 4- 

** I cannot otvSy with that hocrible din ^ ' 

That sixpenny drum and that trumpet of tin.** 

** She never could sttfay wiHh me.** . 

. Hen. ly-Aj, U, 187. 

AWELESS. (1) Not feeling awe, fearless. 

** Against whose fury and unmatched force 
The aweless lion could not wage the fi^it.** 
• WIC. I, i, 236. 

(2) Not inspiring awe. 

• ** Insulting tyranny begins to jut • . 

Upon the muocent and aaveless tbronc.** 

• - ^ /?«A. ///-II, it, 52. 

AWFUL, (i) Inspiring awe or respect. 
*' Marry, peace it brxles, and love and quiet 
lifp, 

And awful nilc and right suprcinacv.** 

T. of S., V, ii, X09, 

(2) Respectful, deferential. 

** And if we l>c, how dare thy joints forget 
To pay their awful duty to our presence.” 

• * Rich. Il-ni, Iii, 76. 

(3) Reverend, vrorshipfiil, conscientious. 

4 *’ Know then, that tome of us are gentlemen, 

Such as the fury r>jtimgovcm*d youth 
IhniStdroro the company of awful men.** 

^ T.G, J'., IV. 1,47. 

(4) Bdiind \>y moral conllderations. 

*' A better ^ncc and benign lord, 

That will prove awful both m deed and word.** 

* Per,, 11, Pwl. 4. 

(5) * Controlling, restraining (from ro- 
'• spect to authority). 

*' Wo oomo within our *awful banks ag;iin.** 
2 Hen. /P-IV, i, 176. 

AWKWARD, (i) ^Distorted, unbecoming, 
clumsily contrived. 

*' *Tis no sinister nor no awkward daim', 
Picked from the wormholes of long vamsh'd 
days.** Hen. K-II, iv. 85. 

(2) Contrary, untoward, adverje. Cf... 
Drayton’s Poems: 

** And imdertook to travailer dangerous waies. 

Driven by awkwdrd wind# and boi$terous.8ca6.^* 

** Was I for this nigh wredM upon the sea, 
And twice by awkward wind from England'a 
bank , , 

t: Drove back again unto my native clime?** 

. 2 Hen, VJ-m, a. 85 ; v. also Per., V, i, 93. 

AWORK. To work. Cf. Ben Jonson, 
The Case is Alter'd, II, 5 : 

** ru set his burning nose once more aworh,** 

** Aroused vengeance sets him new w-worh,** 
Ham,, II, lit ^4* 
V. also. 2 Afefi./F-IV,iU, 105; T, anic,, 
V,x.3a;/C.I.,IIl,v.6; *.a//;,M96; 

AY. Ah (never used by Shakespeare)# 
Cf. Ril^oo’s Ancient Songs, p. lot: 
*' Ay 1 be-aherewe yow be my fay.’* 

Cf. also Milton, tycidas, 56 : 

*^Ay me! I fondly dream.** ^ - 

c • ■ ” ^rumot my house.** 

* . , RiA. ///-II, fv, 49 ; also M. H. D., 

: 1 . 1. «ia< 
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BAB^ (i) A little child, a babe, an I 
iiifant. 

•** The baby beats the nurse and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum.” 

M. M., I. til. 30. 

(2) A doll. Cf. Bacon. Henry VUl, 

** lt#was the part oi children to 
/all out about babies. , . • 

” If trembling I inhabit then, me 

The baby of a girl.” Ill, iv, 106. 

BACCARE. A cam word, meaning, go 
' bach, used iii allusion to a proverbial 
saying. **Backare, quoth Mortimer to 
his sow,*’ from Hey wood’s Epigrams, 
probably made in ridicule of some fnan 
who affected a knowledge of Latii., 
without having it. and who produced 
his Latinized English words on th j most 
trivial occasions (Narcs). * 

• ” Saving your laic* Potnuiluo, I pray, 
l.t't m, that .'!«« |»«»r pelitioiU'rs ^{irak^ton. 
Baccate arc marvellous forward.” 

C! of S., II. i, 

BACK. •^b. (i) To place* on tliii*back of 
an animal. *. ^ 

” As I slept, motliought 
Great Jupiter upon his eagle hack'd, 

Appear’d to me.” Cyw., V, v. 447. 

m 

(2) To liave a back or limit. • . 

” H*; hath a garden circtimmur’d with brick 
Whose western side is with a vincyar^l back'd.** 
M. 1 , 2H. 

{3) To support, to second. 

, ” I will back thee.” 

R. and /.. T, i. 26. 

BACK*FRIEND. A secret enemy : Hall. 
Henry VII, speaks of »** adversaries 
and backe trends, ” andHalUwell quotes 
Florio, ** Inim}€o,^a.n eniuiie, a foe, 
an adversaxic. a hack’friend.'\ 

” A beck-friend, a shoiilder'clapper. one that 
cQu ip t f yniands 

. : The passages of alleys, creeks, and narrow 

iSnds.** C. £., ii, 37. 

BACKSWORO.MAN. A fencer at single. J 
Stick. I 

” I knew him a gc*od backsword^an." 

a Hen. /r-III, n, yo. 

BACK-TRICK. A caper backward in 
, dandng. 

” And 1 think I have the back4rick simply 
as strong as any man in Illyria.” 

iU, 109. 

BACKWARD. I.» subs. Space of time 
gone by. ^ ^ 

•J*WhatMeP»tfl»o«el«e . . 

In the dark and abysm Of unm 

Tamp., I, il,. 50 . 

V H.; adK 


(1) Turned back. 

” A backward look.” ^ 5 ofinni UX, 5. 

(2) Averse to, unwilling. 

King Henry. " All things arc ready, it our 
minds be so. 

IVestmoreland. Perish the man whose mind 
is backward now ! ” 

• I/en. K-IV, hi, 72. 

Hi., adv. (1) Perversely, with an 
intellectual or moral twist. Cf. 
Isaiah lix, 14: “And judgement 
is turned away backward, and 
justice standeth afar oE."* • 

” T never yet saw inun, 

How wise, how noble, young, how rarely 
foaturetl, 

But she would spell liiui backward." 

M. A., Ill, i, 61. 


(2) With a regressive movement. 

“ Youj-self, sir, should bn .is old as I .itn, if 
like a crab you could go backward." 

. * Ham., 11 . ii, 202. 

(3) To the place whence a ^person or 

thing came. 

” \Vc might have met thi m tiarcful, beard to 
UAtd, 

And beat Uinn backward home.” - 
• 0 Mae., V, V, 


BADGE. L, saibst (.1) A charactertsyo. 
mark by which anything is known f 
cognizancel} or badges of silver, etc., 
with the arms of 4hc family Ci^i'llWa 
on them, were worn byliverikl servants 
in Shakespeare’s time. i 


"Joy (3i>uld not show modr*,f enough 
without a b’ui^r vi bitterness.” 

3 /. A., I. i, 19 ; V: also M. N. D., Hi ii, 
127; .(f.F.,V,l,268; 5 on««fXUVri 4 ; 
R. of L., 1053. 


(2) Toggery. 

" Mark but the badge^oi these men, my lords, 
Then say if they be true.” • 

Temp., y, i, 267. 


Il.,vb. To blotch, to daub, to mark as 
with a badge. • 

" Their hands and f 41 £lt-'^£rc all had^d with 
Wood : • ‘ 

So were their daggm.” 

^ ^ Mac., II, iii, 83. 

BAFFLE, (i) To use contemptuously, to 
unknight, to hang up by the heels 
(part of the punishment of a recreant 
knight). Cf, Spenser, Faerie Queene, 
VI. vii, 237: • 

" And after all for greater infamie 
He by tuo heels him bung upon a tree 
And ba^uTd so, that all which passed hv 
The picture of his punishment might see.'* 

, Prince. " Where sh^l we take a^puise to- 
moncow, Jack? 

Pal. "Zounds, wherg thou wilt, lad; 1*11 
make one : 

An 1 ^ not, call me vfllain and baMa me.** 
iHin. IV^l, ii, 93. 

(2) To foil, to thwart. 

am dfegraced, impeach'd, and baSted 
hete.*^ Rkh. /M, iViyo. 
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BAIT, 1 . vb. A.S. hiian^io bite. 

A. trs. (x) To put something attrac* 

tivG on a hook as a lure. 

** BaU the hook weU." 

M. A.f II, iii, 100. 

(2) fig ; to put in one's way something 

attractive with the object ot 
gaining mastery o^er one. 

*' O cunning enemy, that to catch a« saint 
With saints doth hail thy hook." 

M. ii/.. II, ii, x8o. 

(3) To set dogs upon so as to bite. 

f « Wp'II fffin thy bciirs to death." 

2 Hen. i, 148. 

(4) To worry, to harass. 

" Have you witli these <x)ntrivcd 
To bait me with tliis foul derision ? ** 

Af. N. Z)., Ill, ti, 107 *. V. also L. L. JL., 
V,ii. 625'; M'. r., II, Hi, 92. 

B. intr. To fly at like dogs at a bear, 

^o tap, to brdach. 

^ 'Ilvrc ye lie baiting of bombards." 

. Hm. V///-V, iv, 69. 

BAIT, 2 (Bate 3 q.v.). F. boftre-to beat. 
L. bafft<o= to flutter la hawking term). 
Vb. To flutter the wings as preparing 
‘"“for flight. ' ' 

. " Kites tliat bait ahd beat and will not be 

obedient." T, S., IV, I, 179. 

r''VF.O MEATS. Generally meat pre- 
pared by baking, but in the common 
usage of our ancestors it signifies more 
usually a meat pie. This signification 
has been a good deal overlookcKl. 
Jn the Engli^ part of Cotgravc*s 
dictionary, bak*d meats are rendered by 
pastisserie, and, on the other hand, 
pastisserie is translated " all kind of 
pies or bak’d c meats ” (Nares). Cf. 

• Chaucer, Prologue, 343, withoute bah 3 - 
mete was nevere his house." Cl. White 
Devil, VI, 12 (quoted by Nares) : 

^ Should know what fowl Is coflinM in a bah*d 
meat afoje iU iCJT up." 

** Looic'lo the baA*d mats, goixl Angelica ; 
Spare not for cost.^ 

X. and /., IV, iv, 5 * v. also Ham., I, if, 180. 

BALD. (1) Without hair.c 

** There is no time for a man to recover his 

hak that grows bald by nature." 

C. £.. II, ii. 7s. 

(2) Destitute of foliage, flowers, etc. 

" Under an oak whose txnighs were moss'd 
with age. 

And high top bald with high antiquity." 

A, Y, L, IV, lu, X04. 

(3) l^areheadetf. 

"No question asked him by any of the 
sonaton, but they stand ba 3 d before him.** 
Cof; IV, V, jtoa. 

(4) Void of reason, unfounded. 

" 1 -knew Hwottld be a bald ooiiclosipn." 

C. Il, ii, X03. 


(5) Witless, eripty, barren. 

' "What sho 4 ld the people do with these 
bald tribunes ? " ^ t 

Cor., III,L 163 ; v. also i Hen. /V-I* Hi, 65 ; 
K, L., I, iv, isi. 

BALE. A.S. beatu^vfoe, mischief, de* 
pravity. # 

Grief, trouble, sorrow : Cf. Spenser, 
Daphnaide, 320 : 

" Lei now yqur bliss be turned l^o haU.’* 

. " The one side must have bale.’* , 

* Cor., 1 , i, 166. 

BALK. A.S. halca^SL heap, a ridg'e, a 

• piece of land iqissed in ploughing. 
Vb., (i) To pile up ill a ridge or hillock. 

" Ten thousand bold Scots, two and twenty 
knights. 

Balk’d in tlieir own blond, did Sir Walter 
see." I Hen. /K- 1 , i. 69. 

(2) To miss one’s hope, wish, or aim. 
hence, to frustrate, to tliwart. 

"This was looked for .it your hand and 
3 <• iUivras balked.” ' 

T. N., m. li, 2-2. 


(3) To leave unmeddled, to pasS over 

as a ** balk" [in a«ficld is passed 
unplbnghed, lienee, to disregard, 
to neglect. Cf.^ Davies, Scourge of 

" I.carn'd .ind jiicucious lord, if 1 should halke 
Thyne, honor'd name, it being in tny way, 

My muse unworthy ivcre cif such a walke 
Where honour's branches make it ever May." 

. <« " Make ^'lOw imrsuit^ or altogether balk 

The prey wherein by nature they delight." 

R. of L., 696. 

No*c. — ^The word is used intransitively, 
‘meaning to be silent, in Spenser's Faerie Queene, 
IV, X, axs : " Ne ever for rebuke or blame 
of any balk’d.’* 

(4) Coyly to say the opposite of what 
one thinks, or, intentionally to 
miss the drift of an argument with 
the vfew of drawing out a* person 
wit^ whom the speaker wishes to 
be in friendly dispute. Cf. Spenser, 
Fherie Queene, III, ii, 102: 

** But to pccasion him to further talke. 

To feed her humour with his pleasiAg style. 

Her Jist in st^U termes with him to ‘ ' 

**Balk logic with acquaintance that you 
have.’^ r.o/ S., I,i, 34. 

BALLAD. Vb., To write and sing ballads- 

and assail people with them. 

" Scald rhymes 
Ballad vai out o* tune." 

A. and Q„ V, ii» 3x6, 

BALLOW. Connected with 8k a beani, 
and ho/0»the round stem of a tree. 
A cudgel, a. stick, a pde. 

" TBe try whether your costard or my Selftw 
he the harder/ K, 4., IV, yl, zif, 

BALM* c aubs. (r) Ckinse^ted oil. 

" Not - all the water la the' toiigh ~ ' 


Can wash the balm jaU an king.' 

iWeh./Mn>tt,55l v.alsorlfM.lK-.m 

11,143; 3 i 5 r«».VMn.i,f 7 . 
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(2) Medicinal ointmei^. 

** Instead of oil anl bahn, * 

^ ^Thou lay*st in every gosb that love hath given 

The knife that made it/' 

^ T. and C.. I, I, 59- 

II., vb. (i) To anoint, to impregnate 
with balm or some odoriferous 
substance. 

"^hat*s here ? a corse j 
Shrounod in cloth of stare: ba//H*d and 
• enlreasur'd • • •. 

. 'With full bags of spices I *' 

iVf., Ill, ii, 65 ; V. also T. 0/ 5., lud, 1, 47- 

[2) To soothe, .to assuage, to heal. 

'\TIiis rest might yet have balm* A thy biokcn 
■ sinews.” 

K. L., HI. vi, 96. 


BAN. A.S. hannan= to proclaim, F. 
ban^A proclamation, banishment. 

(1) An announcement of an intended 
marriage ; used in the plural and 
usually sf)elt banns, • • 

” 1, hf*r husband, contradict your bans** 

• K. V. iii, 85 ; V. also 1 Hen, 71' -IV, li, 
18. - • • 

(3) A curse. * * 

**Whh HccaiS's. ban, ttirice blgji^cd, thricu 
infected.” 

Ham., lU, h, 248 ; m, also K. L., II, lit, 19. 

BANBURY CHEESE. A refercifcc to the 
thinness of Slender is made in the 
e.xpression tlyit follows, Banbury cheese 
being proverbially tliiii. Cf. Jack 
Drum’s Entertainment, as quoted by 
Steevons — “ I\it off your cloathes, 
and you are like a Banbury Cheese — 
nothing but parbig.*' See also Hey- 
wood's Epigrams', 


” I never saw Banbury cheese thick enough, 
But 1 have often seen Essoic cheese quick 
' enough.” 

” You Banbuty cheese ! ” 

• ^ W,, 1,1, 117. 

BAND, (r^ Anything that unites. 


” Here's eight that must take bands 
To join in tlymen's bands,** 

if. y. t., V.fv, 131. 


(2) A bond. ' 0 

"Tell me, im be aircsted on a-bandl** 
C. E., IV, ii,'4(9 ; v. also Hkk. //-I, i, a ; 
if, Iv, li, $ 6 , 


(3) A company of persons, 

*'Ker you call Rosalind that may be chosen 
out of the gross tefid of the unfaithful.” 
if. y. L., IV; 1, 186 ; V. also Hen, F-IV, 
Ui, 6 q. 

BANDITTO. Adj. Ital. bandito (aOl].)» 
banished, published : (subs.) an outlaw, 
a highwayman, connected HPth ban, 
\ Pertraing to an outlaw. 

■ ** A Roman sworder and banditla slave * 
Murtheyd sweet ThUy.” 

a y/-IV, I. 135. 


BANDOG. Properly a band-dog, or bound- 
dog : a dog so large and of such a 
ch^actor as to require tne restraint 
of a band'; a mastiff, or a cross between 
a mastiff and a bull. Cf. Spenser, 
Shep, Cal, 163 : “ We hau great 

bandogs will tcare their skinne." From 
thqir terriffe howling they arc sometimes 
in^oduced in descriptions of night, to 
heighten the horror of the picture. 

” ITie time when screech-owls cry, and 
bandogs howl.” 

2 Hen, Vl-d, iv, 

BANDY. The origin is obscure, perhaps 
Connected with Sp. bandar n. side. 
Shakespeare and the old dramatists 
make use of this metaphor very fre- 
quently from the game of tennis in 
which the ball is bandied (struck 
backward and forward) from each end 
of tlie court. * 

A. intr. To strive, to contend; 

*' I will 6tt»Mly with thee in Vaction.'* 

A, y. L., V, i. 52. 

” One ht to handy with thy lawlt^ sons.” 

• /*.//., X, i, 3^2.^ 


To exchange anything witlf 
another persA^n by driving it to ayd 
fro lil^c a tennis ball. 

” My woi-ds would bandy her to my 
And his to me.” 


R. and]., U, V, 14 ; v. al^o K, I, iv, 7q ; 

K. L., 11, iv, 170 ; 3 Hen, VIA, iv, 49 ; % 

L, L. L., V, ii, 20 • T^or S.. V, ii, 173. 
Note. — For unim i^atulying see H. and 

Ill, 1, 86 ; and 1 Hen? VI AV, i, 190, 


BANE. I., subs, (i) Poison, anything 
highly detrimental. 

” Let Rome herself ^ bane unto herself." 

* r.A., V, iii. 73 ; V. also Af. M., I, ii. X2X. , 


(2) Harm, * evil, ruin. 

” 1 will not he afraid of death and bane** 

• Mac,, V, iiiik 39- 

» ehJ. 

II., vb. To ptfison ; to dcsiT<^ 

” Vfbat if my bouse be troubled with a rat 
And I be pleased to give ten thousand ducats 
To have It baned** Ai. V,, IV, i, 46. 


BANK. Vb. * To coast along the bank 00 

which towns stood. 


” Have 1 not heard these islanders shout out 
' Vive le roi 1 * as 1 have bank*^\\i(Ax towns.?” 

If. y. ii, 104. 

Note.— Staunton suggests an allusion to 
card-playing and to baiiAato win or to put 
in bank or rest ; Schmidt puts forward the 
oouiecture that tiic word may bo equivalent 
to the Fr. aborder^ Ualaad in. «• 


BANQUET. (1) A wond often used by 
Shakespeare to signify a feast, or 
entertainTnent. 

• ” We have a triding foolish bancun towards.” 

J?. and J., 1, V, z 2 o; v. a&o A, Y, Lt, 
11, V, 61 . 
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(2) The word often meant a dessert I 
after {linner. According to Gifford I 
the banquet was usually placed I 
in a separate room to which the ] 
guests removed after they had I 
dined. Compare Massinger. Un-^ | 
natural Combat : 

Wc*ll dine in the grcAt* room, b\it H the 
nnisic and banquet be prepared her^/* 

See also Taylor, Pemiilesse Pilgrim : 

" our first and second course being 
three score dishes at one boord, and 
* aftei* that always a banquet,** Evelyn 
used it in this sense as late as 1685, 
though the modern signification had 
already come into partial use : — “ The 
banquet (dessert) was twelve vast 
charters pil'd up so high, that those 
who sat one against another could 
hardly see each . other. Of these 
sweetmeats the Ambassadors tasted 
not ** \Memoirs), 

*' My hemquei is to dose oiir stomachs up, 
After out great good cheer/* 

T. of .S., V, ii, i} ; v. also T. of A I, ii, 

Note. — A funninf, haniiiut was (1) a hasty 
^ refreshment, used in a lascivious sense 
{Hen. VTU-lf Iv, ta) ; (2) used forS\ whippitig, . 
as the dessert of rvjlcars after the regular 
cciursi- ot Umbo \Hen. K/YZ-V, iv, 54). 


(3) Fig* Feast for the nhiid. 

In his commendations 1 am fed 
It is a banquet to me/' 

Mac., I, iv, 5fi. 


BAR. I., vb^ (i) To shut \^ith a bolt 
to shut (generally). 

41 ** You bar the boor upon your own liberty/* 

Ham,, III, ii, 351. 

(2) To deprive. 

** Thinking to bar thee of succession/* 

^ Cym., Ill, iii, 102. 

» (3) To hinder, to stop, to prevent, c 

" Peace ho 1 1 iMir confusion.^* 

A. y. L., V, ly, 117: V. also K. L., V, iii. 
85 : Hen. Vlli-lil, a, 18 ; i/am., 1 , ii, 
• 14. 

(4) To ii^ik^Aff^ception 6f, to exclude. 
** Nty, but 1 bar to-niglit; vou shall not gage 
mo • ' • 

tly what we do to-night." 

M, y., II, ii, 183. 


II. Subs. (1) Obstruction. 

" 0, these naughty times 
Put barf between the owners and their 
^hts/' 

^ M. y., Ill, ii, 19. 


(2) Anything that separates. 

** So sweet a bar 

Should sunder such sweet friends." 

M. y.. in, il. lao. 

(3) A*beam <it bolt of some material. 

"That they suppos'd 1 could rend bars of 
steel." I Hen. y/-I, iv, 31. 


'j(4). A place fenced oil by some obstruc- 
tion behind: which a person stands 
tq snpply liquor or food. 

, *• lie btfttety^af r. N., i, m, 63. 


(5) A space in jfourts of law partitioned 
• off by wobden barriers to prevent 

intrusion from the crowd. <ilt is 
intended to be occupied by the 
counsel on botli sides. 

" The great duke ' 

Came tofthe bar, where to his acaisatlons 
Me pleaded siill not guilty." 

* Hen. y// 7 -lI. i, 12. 

(6) Place gf congress (fronvthe barrier 
c . realtor imaginary round a privileged 

spot). 

" I have labour'd 


To bring ^-our mdst imperial majesties 
Cluto this bar and royal interview." 

Hen. V~V, ii, 27. 


BARB, 1 . Used by corruption for 
barde : F. barde=i ncoXy horse armour, 
the general name for the several pieces 
of defensive armour writh which the 
horses of knights were; covered in war. 
Cf. Heyward (quoted by Nares) : — 
*' Their horses were naked, without 
any barbs, for albeit many brbught 
barbs few regard ed,.to juit them on." 
Vb. To 6dEparison, to accoutre. 

"His glittering arms he will i;«2mmend to 
" nist, 

His Itarbed st(^s to stsibles." 

Rtek. //-Ill, Iii, 117; V. also Rich. //Z-I, 
» i, 10. 

Note . — Unharhed ( uncovered) is similarly 
•employed in Oy., 111. h, 99; •‘Must 1 go 
. r 9lu)w them my unhathed #r<met' ? ** 

BARB, 2. L. a beard. 

Vb. To shave, to dress or trim the 
fcc.ird. Cf. Promos and Cassandra, 
(1578). 

Enw. " And who harhes you Grimball ? * 

Grim. A dapper knave, one Rosco. . 

Row. 1 know him not. Is he a deaft barber ? " 


" Shave the head and tie the beard, .ind 
say it was the desire of the penitent to 
be so barbed iMfore his death," 

* ^ ^ • A/. M,, IV, Ii, 170. 

BARBARISM, (i) Cruelty, relentless 
hardness of heart, the ^jAality of a 
barbarian. 

• ** They must perforce have melted. 

And barbarism itself have pitied him." 

Rich. //-V, U, 3^* 

(2) Ill-bred people, (abst., for concr.) 
" Lest barbarism, making me the precedent, 
Should a like language use to all degrees." 

W. T., 11 , 80. 

BARBER'S CHAIR. A proverbial ex- 
pression for accommodating all buttocks, 
and answering all purposes, found in 
Ray's Proverbs and elsewhere, Steevena 
quotes More Footes Yet (t6io) : 

" Moreover satUn sutes he doth compare 
Unto thogiervice sA a barber's chqwa ; 

As fit for every Jacke and joumeyiaaa, 

«As for a knight or worthy gentleman." 

"It is like a barber^s chair that fits all buttbeks.'* 
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BARBER-MONGER. Ate jrm of contempt 
applied to a person dossed out by a 
barAr, a finical fop. 

** Drawi you cuUionly barher-fHonger, draw.*' 
K. II. ii. 25. 

Cf. — Ballad-monger. Hen, /K- 17 I, i, 130. 

Caxpet-mongcr. M. A.. V, ii. 32. 

Fancy monger. A. V. L.. Ill, ii, 382. 

Fasliiou moniker. R. atul IT, iv, 34. 

BARE. Sulas. Bareness (used only once 
by Shakespeare). , . • 

• “ His phoenix down began but to appear 
Like unshorn velvet on tluit termless skin 
I Whose bare out-bragg'd the web it scem*d to 
- wtar." ,% L. C.,95. 

BARENESS.- (1) Nakedness. 

•* But when yon have our roses, 

You barely le«ive our thorns to prick ourselves 
And mock us with our bareness.** 

A . W.f TV, ii, 19 ; v. also Sonnet V, 8 ; 
Sonnet XCVIl, 4. 

(2) Leanness. 

West. “ Metjlinks they are exct^riinglv poor 
and bare ; too beggarly. • • 

h'al. Faith, lor Ihcir ptWerly, 1 knew not 
• where they had that; and for their 
bareiuss 1 <im sure they never learned 
that (ft me.'** 

I IV-IV, ii, 77 - 
BARFUL* FtiII o^ obstaolcs. 

“ ril do my best 

'J'o woo your laay ; (aiftt*) yet, a bar/ul strife I 
Whoe’er I woo, myself would be his wife." 

r. at.. I, iv, 40. 

BARKY. Consisting of bark, resembling 

bark. 

'* The'female ivy so j 

Enrings the barky hngers of the elm.** 

A/. .V. V., IV, i. 4f, } 

BARLEY-BREAK. A rural game often 
alluded to in the old dramatists. Dr. 
Jamibson, in Barla-breikis or barley- 
bracks, thus describe.^ the metliod of 
playing it in Scotland! — A game 
generally played by young people in a 
com yard. Hencecalled, mrley-brachs 
about the stacks, Une stack is hxed on 
as the dule or goal, and one person is 
^ appointed to catch the rest of the 
* company who run out from the^dule. 
He does not leave it till they are all 
out of sight. Then he sets out to catch « 
them. Any one who is taken cannot 
run out again with his former associates, 
b^ing accounted a prisoner, but is 
obliged to assist his captor in pur- 
s uing the rest. When all are taken, the 
game is finished ; and he who is first 
taken Is bound to act as catcher in the 
next game." Gifiord thus describes 
it as it is pia}'ed in England : — " It was 
played by six people (three of each sex) 
who vrjere coupled by lot. ^ piece of 
^ound vras then chosen, and divided 
^to three compartments, Of which tSe 
tnUtdle one was called hell It was the 


object of the couple condemned to this 
division to catch the others, who 
advanced from the two extremities : 

0 in which case a change of situation 
took place, and hell was filled by the 
couple who were excluded by pre- 
• occupation from the other places : in 
thug " catching," however, there was 
soyic difficulty, asj- by the regulations 
of the game, the middle couple were not 
to .separate before they had succeeded, 
while the others might break hands 
whenever they found themselves hart^ 
pre.sscd. When all had been taken in 
turn, the la.st couple w^cre said to be in 
hell, and the game ended." Cf. the 
description of it by* Sir Philip Sidney in 
the Arcadia: 

** 'Hicn couples three be slraigfu allotted there, 

'niey of both ei»d$ the middle two do flic. 

The two that in mid plact'', hdl called, w^ye 
Must strive .with waiting foot and watching 
eye • 

To catch of them, and them to hell tojteare 
Tliat they, as well as they, hell mnp supply.*' 

'• riomeUme we go to barlev-ltreak.** 

T. N. K., IV, ii, 2r>. 

BARI^Y^ROTH. Cant tenn for strong ’ 
beer. 

" Can soddim walt-r. • 

A sur-rein*d jades, their barley‘ 

Decoct their cold blood to such valiant heo* ’*^ 
• Hen, r-I '19. 

BARN (Barne)} !• Scotchbaim, connected 
with bear, 

A child. • 

" Mercy o»*s, a btrae* a very pn*tty borne I 

A boy or a child I wonder." • 

W. T., Ill, Hi. 74 : V. also Af. A., HI. Iv, 42. 

V They say barne'* arc blessiiigs.*' 

A. W., I, Hi. 25. 

]^RN, 2 . Vb. A.S, barley, and ^ 

aern =a pince. 

To store up (only once used as a verb 
by Shakespeare). 

** But like stiU-pining; tantalus he sits,* 

And useless horns •the harvesli of his wits.** 

, ^ R.i>f 859. 

BARNACLE. A name for the Bernacic 
goose, absurdly believed to be sprung 
fi'om the barnacle which is found 
adhering to floating logs of wood, the 
timbers of ships, etc. Rolfe quotes 
Marston's Malcontent, HI. i,w|.9 : " Any 
one that shall do so (i .e. flatter greatness) ' 
shall be sure to be like your Scotch 
barnacle, now a block, instantly a worm, 
and presently a great goose,’* Max 
Muller believes that the bird was 
originally called Hibcriiicula, which 
was converted into Bernicula by the 
droppingi of the first syllabic, after 
which tlie similarity of the names led 
to the two being confounded together 
and generated the myth. 
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*' ] will have ncm» on't ; we shall lose our 
time. 

And all be turned to bamGcUn, or to apc^s 
Witbfoiehcads villainous low." 

Tetnp., IV, i, 244.^ 

BARREN. (I) sterile. 

" Nothing can we call our own but death* 
And that small model of the barren eartli 
Wliicb serves as paste and cover to our bones.** 
fOeh. 153. 

(2) Witless, uninventive, dull. • 

"There be of them that will themselves 
. laugh* to set on some quantity of b»ren 

spectators to laugh too.^* 

Ham,, III, ii. 38; v. also Af, N. D., HI, 

* ‘ a,ty.i.N..l.y,76. 

(3) Not descending to posterity. 

** Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown 
And put a barren sceptre in my gripe.** 
A/ac.. lit, i. 62. 

BARRICADO. subs. A rampart to 
resist th^ advance of a foe. 

“ Why, it hath b.2y windows transparent as 
barrkadnes.'* T. N.. IV, ii. 35. 

II., vb. To obstruct, to x)reservc from 
inU'u.sjon. 

** Man is enemy to virginity ; how xa'*y we 
barricado it against him ? *' 

1 ^ if. IT., 1 , 1,1x3. 

‘BASE« (The form bars seems ^he«Qldcr 
one. Base is apparc^ntly a corruption of 
ait. The name bdrs is sa^d to have been 
given because the place ina which it was 
^-.Srat played was, figuratively speaking, 

» ^nSSred '' off froiB the intrusion of those 

not in the game.) A rustic game for 
• children, the full name of which was 
prison-base *or prison-bars. The game 
consisted chicdywof running and catching 
those of the opposite side, until all 
were sent to prison, 

** Athwart the lane, 

He, with two^stripling^lads more like to 
_ run , 

The country base than to commit such 
slaughter,** ' Cyw., V, iii, ao. 

^ BASE (to bid a) 3 sTo run fast, chal- 
lenging another to pursue. Cf. Spenser, 
Sbep. C^Sber 5 ** In rymes, in 

riddles, and in by ding baseJ\ 

'*1 lo bid the wind a base he now prepai’es** 
(l.e. to cliallengo the wind to run a 
race). ^ V, and A 301. 

*' 1 bid the base for Proteus^* (the allusion is 
ofaecuie, although midently referring 
to the fastest runner winning). 

T, G, K I, ii, 97. 

; BASES. F. bus as bottom, feet, lower part, 
stocking, hose. 

'* A kind of embroidered mantle 
which hang down from the middle 
to aUout the knees or lower, worn 

S knights on horseback'* (Nares). 

Sidney's •Arcadia — ‘'About lus 
middle hee had, insteede bases, a 
long cloak of silke." V. also, Butler's 
Witb gauntlet' blue and 
\ In Spenser's Faerie 


Qneene, V, v, 180, the word is used to 
r^esent armpur for the legs ; 

**And put before his lap an apron whi'jb. 

Instead of cutlets and bases fit for fight.^*, 

** 1 yet am unprovided 
Of a pair^of bases. Per. 71 , i, 147* 

BASILISCO-LIKE. The allusion is to a 
bragging cowardly, knight in the 
Tragedie of Soliman and Perseda 
attributed to Kyd. Narft remarks-— 
Tl\is «s an allusion to an 0I4 play, 

. entitled Soliman and Perseda, in which 
a foolish knight, called Basilisco, 
‘sj^caking of his/pwn name,- adds, 
knight, good fellow, knight, knight : 
and is answered immediately, knave 
good fellow, knave, knave." 

K, /., I. i, 244. 

BASILISK, (i) A fabulous animal whose 
look and breath were fatal, a cockatrice. 

** It ^ A^asilisk unto mine eye, 

Kills mis to look on't." 

Cym., II, iv, toy : v. also 2 Hen. VI-TIf, ii, 52 ; 
kJi, 7 /M,ii, 152; W, 1, ii, 376. 

f2) Heavy arlilleryr'an obsolete cannon 
perha)?s resembling the animal in 
iti^ deadly offeef. ^ 

** And theu hast talk'd 
• * • 

Of^« 7 »sAs, of caiman, culverin.*' 

, X Hin, /V.-1I, ill, 49. 

BASB. Vb. To utter in* a deep, grave 
tone, 

** It did bass ruy trespass." 

Temp., Ill, iii, 99 * 

BASTA. An Italian and Spanish word, 
signifying it is enough, or let it suffice. 

** Basta I content thee, for I have itTull." 

T, of S„ 1 , i. X94. 

BASTARD, I., subs, (i) An illegitimate 
child, 

"Ho,* bo I I laug|i to think that babe a 
•bastard,^ T. of tH. 

(2) Anything counterfeit. • 

** Words that are hut rooted in 
• Vour tongue, thou^i but bastards and 
syllables 

Of no allowance to your bosom’s truth.*' 

• Cor., Ill, a, 56. 

(3) A Spanish wine, partly sweet 
partly astringent, of which there 
were two sorts, white and bro’^r 
common in taverns. 

" We shall have all the world drink 
Brown and white baidard,” 

M, M., HI, U, 3 : V. alKi t Hen. IV-li, iv. 
^ 4 J 70 . 

. II4, adj. (i) Illegitimately begotten.' 
. "This battard graft shall never come to 
•growth." H. f/ 1., io6a> 

(2) Spurious, counterfeited. 

"'And, that is but a kind of bastard hop^" 
Af. K.,ni,^7. 
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BASTlNAt> 0 . O.F. and Sp. hasten ^21. 
cudgel : F. bdton=: a sticR. * 

cudgelling, a castigation, a cor- 
rection. 

** I will deal in poison with thee, or in basti” 

• nado, or in steel.*' 

A. Y. L, V, i, 51 ; V. also K. /., 11 , i, 463. 

BATCH. A baking, a lump baked 
(applied to the 'missliapen Thersites). 
**Thoi0 crusty batch of nature, wbat's the 
news ? ** T, and C., V, 5. 

Note.— CoUea/ is used for ertsty batch *in 
• T. eni’e., 11 , i. 36. 

BAjrE» 1 . A.S. bate 5= contention. . Qr 
abbreviated ironkiebate. 

Subs, contention : Cf. Mirror for 
Magistrates : “ She set my brother first 
with me at bate** Scott (Woodstock, 
III) has make those who cause 

strife. 

'* Breeds no bate with telling of discreet ' 
stories.'* a lUn. /k- 11, iv, 309. 

Shakespeare' also uses the Iblldwing 
compounds iaf^-breeding {V. and A,, 
655) and breed*h(i/^ {M,W,W„ I, iv, 12). 

BATE, 2 . An*abbrSviated ,lprm of abate. 
Vb. (1) To reqiit. 

• *‘ Thou didst premise •• 

To bate me a ^11 year^* 

• Tamp., I, ii, 350. 

(2) To rebate. • 

** Bate me some and 1 will pay you some." 

3 ffen. IV, fipil. 14. 

(3) To blunts 5 -. 

'* That honour wlucli shall bate his scythe's 
ke«n edge.** L, L. L,, I, i, 6, 

Cf. '^batPlfss edge** (/?. of L., 9), "a sword 
unbated ** {Ham., IV, 7, 139), “ unbatad and 
envenom'd {Ham., V, 3, 328). 

(4) To become less, to waste away. 

* Bardolph, am I not fallen away vilely 

since this last action 7 Do 1 not hate 7 " 

, X Han. /K-III, lit, 2. 

(5) To -abridge, to^curtail. . 

" No Idsure bhted/* • 

. ^ ^ 11, 23. 

(6) To es^cept. 

"Were the world mine, Demetrius bring 
. . bated, . ^ 

The rest I'd give to be to you tramiated.*'. 
Af. AT. D., 1,1,190; V. also IV., 11 , 1 , 13 . 

. (7) To reduce, to attenuate, to weaken. • 
" Thew ^ris axid losses have so baud me. 
That I shall hardly spare a pound of fl^.'* 

/ M.V., Ill, HI, 33 ; v. also Sonnet bXll, xo. 


BATBr 8 .bait, 2 (q.v.).,Vb. F.battre^to 
^.beai : L. battuo. 

A term in falconry ; to flutter the 
winK as preparing for flight, par- 
ticnlarty at the sight of prey. Tver 
quotes> Holmes*^ . ifrad. of Armory, 
Bateing, ,or Bateth, iawhen the 
Hawk. 0 uttere& ^th Jher Wings eitfiec 
; Irorh or rat, as it were striving 
' to: get away.” Nates . cites 
^ to God I were hooded, that I 


saw less : or that 1 could perform more : 
for now I am like a hawk that bates, 
when I see occasion of service ; but 1 
cannot fly because 1 am ty'd to another's 
fist.” 

" To make her come, and know her keeper's 
call. 

That is, to watch her, as we watch these kites 
• That bate.ibd beat, and will not be obedif*nt.** 
T. of S., IV, i, 179; V. also R. and /., 
• III, ii, 14 ; I Hen. IV-IW, i. 90- 

Note.— In I Hen. IV-IY, i, 99 ; bated, 
though apparently passive, is used actively » 
bating. 


\ BATE-BREEDING. Breeding estrife* 
causing quarrel. 

” This sour informer, this bale~breeding spyi** 

V. and if., 655. 

BATELESS. Not to be blunted. 

" Haply that name of * chaste * unhappily set 
This bateless edge on bis keen appetite." 

J 7 . of 9. 

BATLET. A dim. of bat, a flat Wooden 
mallet with which washerwomen beat 
their clothes. 

" I remember the kissing of her boftef." 

A. Y. L., II, iv, 48. 

BATTALIA. An old singular noun, not . * 
thc^plucal of battalion. 

An army afrayed hi order of battle. 
Cf. ” Wee being upon another hill opp8- 
site to hiift, draw downe, and into bar 
talia ** (A rtkuv IFtVsog's A utobiogra^') : • 

" Why, our battalia trebles that account.*' 

Rkh. Ill’-V, iii, II. 

BATTEN. 'A.S. betan ijame root as * 
better), to grow fat, to feed grossly, 
generally used intransitively by Slial^- 
speare. Milton employs it transitivdy ' 
in Lycidas, 29 — ** battening our flocks.” 

To f^st, to grow fat. 

"Follow voiir funcUAi, go! and batten on 
• cold bits." •• 

Cor., I’V, V, 33 ; v. also Ham., Ill, iv, 67. 

BATTERY, (i) AssauU. 

" This union Shall do more than battery can 
to our gales.” , * • II, i, 446. 

(2) Unlgwful l^ating of another. 

" I'll have an action of battery agalost him.'' 

. r. N., IV, i. 36 ; v. also M. if., H, i, 188 ; 
Ham., V, i, ut. • 

BATTLE. (1) An encounter. 

"We would not seek a batge as we are." 

Hen. V-lII, Vi, 156. 

(2) The whole of one army imposed to 
another in the field, troops drawn 
up in battle array. 

" Each batSe sees the other's umbered face." 
Hen. V-IV, cbor. 9 ; v. also i Hen. /V-IV, 
f, a Hohk /V-IV, L i^Hen, 
F/-L 1 , 8 ‘ Rich. ///-I, iii, 130 ; T. and . 
C., Ill, U, 37; ri. and i., HI. ia. a. 

^ . (3) A division of an army, a battalion, a 
host.^ 

"Their battle* arc at hand." 
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(4) Any array resembling an army 
dravigi up. 

" On his bow-back he bath a haUU set 
Of bristly pikes." V, and A.» 619. % 

BATTY. Batlike, slumberous. 

"Till o*er their brows death-counlerfcitiug 
sleep. ^ 

With leaden legs, and baU^/ wings doth crerp." 

Af. 1x1. 1i. 365. 

BAUBLE. F. hahiole^^ toy, a gew-gaw. 

1., subs, (i) A contemptuous term 
applied to a wife or other female. 

« •" 'J'hithiT comes the bauble^ and. by this 

hand, falls me thus about niy nock." 

Ott., JV. i, lid. 

(2) A toy. 

“ His Shipping- 

Poor Ignorant baufdesx — on our terrible seas. 
Like ogg-shelU moved upon their surges." 

’ Cyfn.» III, i, 27* 

(3) A fool’s sceptre : a short wand * 

ornamented &t the top with a 
fool's head, sometimes with an 
inffateld bladder with which the 
fool belaboured his offenders. Cf. 
the old proverb — “ If every fool 
should wear a baubU jewels would be 
dear." • • 

"This drivelling love. isJike a great natural, 
that nitis lolling up and dowsi to hide 
his bai 4 bte in a hole." • 

I ^ R. and II, Iv, 82. 

licentious %llusion is made to 
this use of the word in A, W., IV, v, 33). 

11., adj. Miniature, showy, insigiiifl- 
cant. 

" The sea*bcing smooth, 

How many shallow baubU boats dare sail 
Upon her paticut breast." 

T. and C., I, iii, 35- 

BAVIN. Literally a brush fagot, made of 
* light combustible matter and used for 
lighting fires. Cf. Lyly's •MoMci' Bom- 
hie : " Bavins will have their flashes 
and youths their fancies, the one as 

soon quenche(f as the other is burnt,” 

and Greene, Never Tob Late to Mend : 

is like a but^a blaze." 

Vaughan remarks that in the statutes of 
Harrow School, founded in the sixteenth 
century, there is a provision for the • 
supply of " ash bavins " to light fires. 
Adj. £^ily bW^t out and extinguished. 

" The skipping King, he ambled up and down 
With shallow jesters and rash bavin wits." 

1 Hen. /('-Ill, ii, 6x. 

BAWBLING. Same as bauble, triflings 
insignificant . 

* A banMing vessel was he captain of." 

3 r. JV., V, I, 48. 

.BAWCOCK. coq, or from bQy. 

and cock » young cock. • 

A burlesque term of endearment, 
a fine fellow.- It is sometimes ‘im- 
mediately joined with chuck or chick. 


‘Why, how^now, my bawcochl how dost 
thou cbf ck 1 " 

r. AT., 103. 

* That’s my baweock.** " 

W. r., I, ii, tax ; v. also Hen. V-tll, ii, 22. 


BAY, 1 . Adj. F. bai^ of a chestnut 
colour. 

Of a reddish brown, almost chest- 
nut coloured (applied chiefly to horses, 
many of them being of this colour, with 
a black mane and tail). * 

• * " AAd now I remembcT, mv lord, 'you gave 

. Goud words the otlier day o*f a hav courser 
1 rode on.” T. of A., I, ii, 195. 


BAY, 2 . I., subs. ilf. baie=a bay. 

A term used to signify the size of a 
building : In the* architectural arrange- 
ment of a building divisions were 
marked either by the buttresses on the 
walls, by the disposition of the main 
ribs of the vaulting of the interior, by 
the main arches and pillars, the prin- 
cipals* of the roof, oc by any other 
leading features that separate it into 
corresponding portions. The word is 
sometimes used for, the /jpacc between 
the mullioas of a window. Cf. " If a 
barn consisl.s of a floor and two heads, 
whertf they Idy corn, they colrtt a barn 
of two bays " Mfiuili£eY*s Dictionary). 


** p this law hold in VjtiTm.i trn years, Til 
rent the fain^sl house in it after three- 
pence a bay:* M. Af., TI, i, 256. 


IJfe adj. Projecting, round, resembling 
a bay. A term ap[)licd to a win- 
dow, probably so called because 
it occupied a whole bay or space 
between two cross beams. A bay 
wintlow, a bow window, and • an 
oriel window arc now •almost 
synonymous. 

"It hatk bay wiudows transp.irent as barrica- 
docs." T. JV„ fV', ii, 35. 

m., vb. . To embay, . to enclose, to en- 

co]npass. • 

" We arc at the stake. 

And bay'd about with many ttiemics." 

J. C., IV, i, 49. 

BAYfbB., F. barkings, bayinj^. 

1 ., subs. A barking. 

" Uncouple here and lei us make a bay/* 

11., vb. (i) To follow close and bark 
at, 

** spit, and throw stoncss, cast mire upon me, 
set ; 

Tiie dogs o* the street to bay me." 

Cym., V, V, '223. 

(2) To follow close. 

" He leaves bis back uoarm’d, the Freuch 
and Welsh 

Baykia him at the heels." 

2 Hen. /F-I. iU, 80. 

(3) To bark at, 

* * ^*1 had rather be a dog and bay the moon 

Than such a Romaji." 
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BAY, 4 . In etym. conneoted with Bay, 8. 

I. subs. — (i) The Aate of b^ng 
brought to a standstill by the restraint 
of others (a figure taken from the 
ohase|, state of desperation or extremity 
when* the game turns against its 
pursuers. 

'* 1 would wo had a thousand Roman dames 
At such a hay** 

T. AflV, ii, 42 ; v. also T. of S., V, ii, 56. 

(2) Close quarters (same ftgure Ss 

• above), state of being in the power 
« of another. 

• " He should ha\%^{ound bis uncle Gaunt a 

father, A 

Tn n)usc his wrou^l^nd chase them to the 
hay:* 

Rich. //-II, iil, 128 j V. also P. P., 155. 

II., vb. (i) To drive to bay, to bring 
to a standstill. 

*' I was with Hercules and Cadmus once. 
When in a wood of Crete they JHiyhl the 
btMr.” .If. iV. />., IV, i. u. 

(2) To keep at bay. 

Ucro wnft ihoiNwv'd, Iwave h,nrt.’* 

/•C., Ill, i, 205. 

BEACHY^ Consisting of flic bcACh. 

** ’I'he beachy girdle of the ocean.” 

j//«n. /V'-HI.i, 50. 

BEADLE. A petty olTjcer, who in former 
times had the ^luty of flogging ofIen<?<jrs. 

” llavf* you not heaUles in your town, aiul 
things callc<l whins ? ” 

2 Hm. V/-I!, i, IJ3. 
” There they are like to dance these tbrec 
days, besides the ninning banquet of 

* two beadles that is to come.” 

Hen. P'/ZZ-V, iv, 54. 
• ”... her sin his injury, 

Her iiijurv tin: Uadle to her sin.” 

^ Ji. II, i, x88. 

BEADSMAN. A.S. Ijgd, prayer : 

bedan^ io pray. bid on 9 :^ hedas or 
heads to say one's prayers. Cf! Burton, 
Anatomy 0/ Melancholy, ** Praying in 
mbberish and mumbling of beads,** 
A pensioner who resided in a hosipital 
or alrob house and was supposed to 
pray for the soul of " the pious foun- 
der.*^ Ill later times the term hieant 
little more tlian servant Many of the 
ancient petitions and letters to great 
men were addressed to them by their 
"poor daily orators and beadsmen." 

. ** Thy very headsmen learn to bend tlicir bows 
Of aouble-fata) yew against thy state.” 

Rieh, 11 * 111 , il, iiS; T, G. I'., I, 

i, 18, 

An allusion to this office is found in 

. Hen. VAV, », 283 . . • 

’ *'• Five huadred poor 1 have in yoaily pay, 

/ Who twt<« a day their wliher'a bam non 

' ‘ . up 

Towara heaven, to pardon bloOd.” 


BEAGLE. Etym. doubtful. It is variously 
derived from (i) Gael, small 

(Mahn). (2) Welsh fertcAs* little, hence 
• Eng. boy, and possibly pug, (3) 
Ital. pfcdo/o as small (Skinner). 

0 A small hound used in hunting hares, 
which it pursued slowly but surely 
to <iheir fate : A term figuratively 
applied by Shakespeare to character- 
istic women. 

”Shc*s a beagle, true bred, and one that 
adores mo.” 

T. N., II, hi, 163 ; v. also T. of I, iii,* 
X74. 

BEAM. A.S. beamssQ, beam, post, any- 
thing proceeding in a straight line. 

(1) A squared piece of timber. 

“ A rusli will lie a beam 
To hang thci* on.” K. ) V, hi, 129. 

(2) The transverse, bar in a balance, 

from ^ the ends of which the scales 
are suspended. • 

“ 'Diy m.idncsa shall be paid by weight. 

Till our siMle turn the beam:* 

Ham,, TV, v, 140. 

(3) Jhejiart of a loom on wliich weavers 

wind the warp. 

” I fear iiot*GoliaUi iK>’ith a wc‘aver*s beansa* 

. M. W. W., V, i, 24. 

(4) A spear, a lance. « 

*' Bastaid ftargarulon 
Hath IXirims prisoner, 

And .stands colossus-wise, waving his beam.** 

* T. and C . V, v, 9. 

(5) A ray emitted from a luminous 

body. • ^ 

“ How far that little candle throws his beams ! 
So sliines a gixid deed in a naughty world." 

iW. K., V, i, 90. 

(6) Reach, limit,, coinpass. 

• ** Pile fen hills on the Tarpeiaii rock, 

That the predpitatioD might down stretch 
Below the beam of sight.” Cor., Ill, ii, 3. 

(7) Anything communicating inldlec- 

tual, moral, or spiritual ^ight. 

” Wfiose bright faces 

Cast^lbousand beams upon me like the sun.” 
Hen. F///-IV, U, 98 ; v. also M. W, W., 

I. iil, 51 

BEAR. Vb. A. trs. (1) To endure, to 
tolerate. 

** Tt is but weakness 

To bear the matter thus.” W^^T., 11, hi, a. 

(2) To carry. 

” 1 had rather bear with you than bear you.” 

A, y. L,, II, iv. XI. 

(3) To win, to carry ofi. 

**H}s word might bear my wealth at any 
time.” 

C. JE., V,I, 8; V. alsoT.o/ A.,l,i, X34- 

(4) To en^rtain, to harbour, to cany in 

the mind. 

. ” Prithee, bear some charity to my wit.” ^ 

(Hh„ IV. i. iw; V. also Hen, W//-1I1, 
ii 65. 
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(5) To possess (in tlie sense of being the 

objec^t of). 

" Let me but bear your love, I'll bear your 
care/' 2 Hm, /F-V, u, 59 -* 

(6) To press upon, to have a grudge 

against. c 

*• Caesar doth bear me hard.” /. C., 1 , li, 31 x. 

(7) To be responsible for, to execute. 

” We can both sing it : if thou'll bear a part, 
thou Shalt hear.” W. 7 \, IV. iv. 270. 

(8) To manage, to be charged with. 

' “ Think you I bear the shears of destiny^** 
K, /.. IV. ii. 5,1. 

(9) To direct. 

‘ ” Mark bow he bears his course.” 

I Hen. /F-III. I, 108. 

(10) To show. . 

” The quarrel will heof 110 colour for the thing 
, It is.” /.C.,n.i. 29. 

(11) To wear. 

” Had he done so, himself had borne the 
ciWU-n.” Rich. //-Ill, iv, 65. 

(12) To xonvey. 

*' Wh.it else more senous importeth thee to 
know, this hears.** *A. and C.. I. ii. izy 

(13) To harbour. ' 

u ” His tender heir might hear Iiis memory.” 

^ Sonnet 1 . 4. 

(14) To be pregnant with. 

*"■ ” Which, laboufing for invention, bear amiss 
The second burthen of a former child.” 

^nnet UX, 3. 

(15) To bring forth. 

” Your falhei:^s wife did after wedlock Itear 
c him.” K. I, i, 2x7. 

(16) To load, to charge, to freight. 

” When tempest of cointnotion. Uke»the south 
Borne with black vapour doth begin to melt.” 

* 2 Hen, iv, 3x5* 

B. intrs. (i) Tocarry.tosupportloatfs. 

” Your mistress bears well.” 

Hen. K-III, vii, 48. 

(2) To suffer, '.to be ’patient. 

” Tdhpt us not V> bear above our powWr** 

. XV., V, Vi. 38. 

(3) To be indulgent, to be patient.. 

** I bad rather bear with youjhan bear yon.” ' 

A. y, u, iv; If. 

(4) To be fruitful. 

” Happy plants are made to bear.^ 

^ V. and A., 165. 

(5) To behave. 

” Supply me with the habU, and instruct me 

How I may formally in person bear 

Like a true iriar.” M, M., 1 , lii, 47. 

{6) Tb sail, to drive, to direct one's 
course. , . 

Bear up, oxiS boadd *em.'* Temp.f IJI, Ih 3. ' 

(7) To be ;'8itaated with 'respect tb'; 
. another place. . ' . 

” My tafliei's (house) beofs more , toward the 
, • fiiiadf«t*plai».” ‘ T. e/, 5 .. V, i. 10. 


T. e/, 5 ., V, i, 10. 


BEAR A BRA^. To exert attention or 
ingenuity. < 3 . The Country C^iain, 
1649 : " You beare a braifte and 

memory." 

” Nay, I do bear a brain,** R. and /., I, iii, a8* 

r. 

BEARD. Vb. To defy, to oppose to the 
face. 

” No man so potent bre.ithes upon the ground 
But I will beard him.” r H'n. /F-IV, i. 12. 

BfeARD ‘OF THE GENEIML’S CUT. 

' Certain professions and classes scetn to 
. have been distinguished by the cut of 
the beard. Thus have the hishop*s . 
beard, the judge^s, the soldief*s, etc. 
CL Greene, Quip for an Upstart Cour* 
tier : "he (the barber) dc.scftiicls as low 
as his beard, and askoth 'whether he 
plca.se to be shaven or no ? whether he 
xvill have his peak rut .short and sharp, 
amiable, like an inamorato, or broade 
pehdante, like a spaite. to be terrible, 
like a warrior or soldatto.” 

” What a beard of Ike gettrraV^ i «f.” 

^ ^ ‘ V III. vi, 72. 

BEAR IN HAND. To delude, to deceive, 
to flatter with false liope. <'Cf. Ben 
Jonson\s Pox,^l, i, 91 : 

*• AM which I suffer playing with tlicir hopes. 

And am<contcnt to coin 'hem into ptofiL, ^ 

And look U|TOn their kindness, and lake more, 

And 'look on that ; still bearins them <» hand.** 

' ” His sickness, age, .ind*impoleiiee 

Was falsely borne in hand.** 

Ha*n , II, il, 67 ; v. also Cym., V, v, 43 1 
Mac., in, i, 81 ; a Hen. /F-I, ii, 34 ; 
7 *. of S., IV. U, 3 ; M. A., IV. il. 299 ; 
M. I, iv, 5f* 

BEAR UP. To arrange, to devise, 

” 'Tis wcU home up:* M. A/., IV, i. 47. 

BEARING-CLOTH. The mantle or cloth 
in which a child^is usually carried to 
church & be bap^z^d. 

• 

” Here's a sight for thee ; look thee, a bearing- 
eJath for a squire's cliild.* 

W.T., HI, lii, 106; V. also Hen. VIA, 

, Hi, 4*. 

BEAR-HERD. One who leads about a 
> tame bear. 

*' 1 will even take sixpence in earnest of the 
bear-herd.** 

Af. A., II, i, 33 1 v. also T, of 5 ., I, lud., 
il, z8; 2 Hen, /F-l, H, 159 ; a Hm. 
F/-V, 1,. 149 ; a Hen. F/-V, i, aio. 

BEAVER* (i) Properly, the movable 
part of a helmet, which could be raised 
wlien the desired to driiak. 

. /* Up.** 

L iCaio; v. also 2 Hen. /F-IV, 

^ L lao » T. and C., I, ill, 29$. 

/ {a) The helmet* - 

■ V **^1 MW young Harry, with his beati^ on.” ' 

. r Hm. tVAV, 1 . 104; v, also JtfcA. itji- 

' ; v,m. 4»; 3 «**• ft. ' 
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BECHANCE. To chance, to bef^l. 

** My saii8-<God knows what hath bwhdnctd 
them.*' 

3 Hen, VI-1, iv. 6 ; v. also T. C. V., I. i. 
6x ; S. of L., 976. 

BECOMED. I., vb. part. Become. 

** A good rebuke, 

Which might have well becotn'd the best of 
men." , A. and C., 111. vii, 23. 

II., adj. Jiecoming. 

" And gave him what beconud love 1 migliL" 

le. U, 267. 

BECOMING. I.. vb. part. Befitting. 

* *• 'fhis is^sir, a doubt * • 

In such a time mnbing becwiing you. 

Nor satisfying us.*' Cym., fV, iv, 15. 

II., adj. Comely. 

*' 1 never saw a vessel of like sorrow. 

So fillt^ and so hecoming.** IV. T., III. iii, 22. 


III., subs, (i) that which is befitting, 
suitable. Cf. Macaulay's History 
of England, ch. VIII: ‘'Self- 
respect arid a fine sense* of the 
becoming were not to be expected.** 
Wh«Tire hast thou tliis becoming of Ihii^ 
ill ? " • ^ Sonnet CI-Ts- 

(2) Ornament, grace. * 

• " Sir, forgive me> •• 

Since my becomings kill me when they do not 
Eye w«ll to yoh.** •A. and C., 1, iii, 96. 


BECOMING OF.- Gracing. 


BED. 


" Yet so they mourn, becoming of their 
woe.** Sonnet CXXvII, 13. 

Vb. (i)*To cohabit with. 

** Altliough before the solemn priest I have 
sworn 

I will not bed her.** 


A. W., II, Ui, 265 ; v. also A. W., Ill, 
u,2x; r 0/5., I, i, 140. 


(2) To lay as in a bed. 

*' My son in the ooae is bedded.*' 

Te^p., Ill, iii, too, 

(3) it lie flat. 

** Your bedded .hairf, like life in excrements, 
Start up and stanA on end." 

JFtfm., fIT,.iv, iiS. 
BEDLAM. Contracted and corrupted from 
. Bethlehem. Note. — ^The priory, of. St. . 
Mairy of Bethlehem, dissolved af the ' 
Hoformation, was in 1347 granted, with, 
its revenues, to the Mayor, the, com- 
monalty, and the citizens of London, 
who. made it a hospital for lunatics. 
,1., subs, (i) A lunaric asylum. ^ 

** To BedMm with him 1 is tbo num grown 
mad?** • 2HeH.VI^V,T,t3t; 

(a) A madman, a lunatic. 

*' Let's follow the old ekrl, and get (be Bedlam 
to tead him what he wovUd." 

Kr A. Ill* VU, 203: tho JC« U, 1 , 

*B3. 

it., adj. Such as might I^esuf^ibsed to 
' enmnate hrom a madhumse. . , \ 

' ' ** A bedlam tad amUUoufl . htunotif ^ 

^ k^ket him oppose hhnstlf uaiaet hie mog.^ 


BEDLAM-BEGGARS (or Abraham’s men). 
They were also called bedlam^, bedlamers 
and bedlamites which came to be 
a generic terms for fools of all kinds. 
Those who. having formerly been 
inmates of Bedlam, were now to go at 
* large, as being held to be ^[convalescent. 
Vacant beg^s. 

- " 'fhe country gives me proof and prfcedcat 
Of Bedlam beggars.** K. L., II, iii, 14. 

BEDSWERVER. One false to the mar- 
riage vow, an adulteress. 

*' She's • • 

A bedrswerver.** W. 7\, II. I, 8g. 

BEEF. F. boeuf. L. bos = an ox : Trench 
observes that while in English the 
domestic animals, as long as they are 
living, arc called by Saxon names,, their 
flesh, after they are dead, has, as a 
rule, some Nonnan‘,appcllation. • 

(1) An ox : cf. Scott*s Lay of the Last 

Minstrel, VI. 10 : • 

"lliey sought the beeves that made their 
broth \ 

In Enghuid and in Scotland both." 

" A poiintf of man's flesh taken from a mao 
* lanot so estimable, profitable neitlier, 

As fiosb of muttons, beefs, or goats." 

M. V., 155 ;’v. also 2 Hen. IV-IJB, 

U, 3<lo. 

(2) The flesh of oxen prepared for Jood. » 

" She hath caU-n all her beef.** 

M. M., Ill, ii, 51. 

BEEF-WITTED. With a dull, ox-like 
intellect, stupid. Cf. T. AT,, I, iii, 79 : 

" I am a greater eaterof beef, and I believe 
that does harm to my wit." 

"Thou mongrel, beef-wdted lord." 

T, and C., n, i, 14. 

BEETLE. Vb. To pmject like cliffs: 
•“the idea was adopted from the * 
M. E., bitetbrowed^ beetle-browed, hav- 
ing projecting brows ** (Skeat). Cf. R. 
and I| iv, 32 : “Here are the beetle- 
brows shall blush for me.** * 

" The dreadful summit of the cUfl 
That beetles o'er Ms base into the sea.*' 

Ham., I, iv, 7i- 

BEFORTUNE. Vb. To betide (used only 
once by Shakespeare). 

" Reeking as little what betldeth mo 
As much I wish all good beforiuns you." 

r.C, F., 1 V»uU 42 , 

BEGGARY. (1) Poverty. 

" And being rich, my virtue then shall be 
To say there is no vice but beggary.** 

K./.,U,i,596 

(2) Insuffideucy,, inadequacy. 

"There's bagiaiiy in ttio love that can be 
'7 tedmnM?* d. and C., I, i, 15. 

, . (3) ]M[eaimess of action. . . 

. "Such predotis deeds in one that promis'd 

But and poor looks." Cym.,V,v,xo,, 
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BEGUILE. (1) To render deceptive or 
guileful, Jx) cover with guile. 

So bemU'i 

With untoward honesty, but yet defU'd « 
With inwaid vice.” R. 0/ L., 1544? 

(2) To mislead, to delude, to give a false 

impression. ^ 

“To beguiU the old fSlks, how the yoting 
folks lay their heads together ! ” 

T.o/S., I.'ii, 137. 

(3) To cheat, to deceive. 

" Btguiied, divorced, avoiigt'd, spited, slain ! ” 
, _ R, and IV, v, 51 ; v. also A. and C. 

' Ul, vii, 75; W'-. IV, iii, i72. 

(4) To charm, to lure, to dispossess by 

some fascinating influence. 

” (1) often did beguile her of hiT tears.” 

0 th., I, iii, 156. 

(5) . To thwart. 

” Tis yet some comfort 
. When mercy could betmile the tyrant's rage.” 

• K. L, IV. Vi, 63. 

(6) Torgive pleasing amusement and so 

make* time slip pleasantly. 

“ Fain would 1 beguile 
Tlic tedious day with sleep." 

» * Ham., Ill, ii, 220. 

. K • ^ 

BEHAVE, To manage, to govern, to disci- 
<. pline, to exercise control. For this 
sense of the word cf. Spenser, Faerie 
Qwene, II, iii, 358: 

” But who his limbsNvith labours, and his mind 
Behaves with cares, cannot so easy miss.” 

“With sucli sober and unnoted pas.siQn 
He dM behave his angci', cn* *tw.is spent. 
As if he had but proved our argument.*^ 
^ T.of d., Ill, V. 22. 


BEHAVIOUR. (1) Outward deportment. 
“ Jealousjr must construe* 
Poor^^C^oj^s smiles, goatures, and light 

Quite in the wrong." 0 th., IV, i, ^5. 

(2) Assumed character. 

“Thus, after greetjug> speaks the King of 
France c 

In iry behaviour, to thf majesty, 

The borrowed majesty of England here.” 

• •K./.,I,i, 3. 

(3) (Found frequently in Shakespeare in' 
the plural, just as we say manners.) 
Outward deportment, external 
manifestations of character, ges- 
tures. 

“Wh^h^give me some soil perhaps to my 

/. C., L ti, 42 : V. also M. A., II, iii, 110 ; 
A. w., f , m, 165. 


(4) Moral conduct. 

** Make tB<|uite of hU behaviour.*' 

. • , , Ham., 11, 3^-. 

BEHOLDING. 1., part (corrupt use of 
the wprd for behold^, a form that is 
not fbun<d in Shakespeare), beholden,* j 
j-. obligedv indebted. .| 


” To whom am I beholding for these limbs ? ” 

. f . JT. /.. I, r, 213. 

Nete.— This use of the participle occur^yery fre- 
quently. ^ • 


II., subs. State of being seen, sight. 
“A mother should not sell him .an hour 
from her bekoldi^.** * 

Cor., 1, iii, 8 ; v. also T. anSC., Ill, iii, 91. 


BEHOVEFUL. Advantageous, profitable, 
desirable, necessary. Cf.^kelton's Don 
t Quixote : " It seemed io him very 
requisite and behove fttl foi; the augmen- 
tation of his honours.” 

• • “ Wc have cull'd such necessaries ^ 

As arc behoveful tor our state to-morrow.” 

R. and J., IV, iii, 8. 


BEHOWL. To howl at. 

“ Now the hungry lion roars 
And the wolf behowls the nirxui." 

M. N. /)., V, i, 361. 

BEING. I., subs, (i) Kxistencc. 

o « “It did seem to shatter all his bulk 
And end his being.** Ham., II, i, 94. 

(2) An abode, a lodging (according to 
* Halliwcll a mdaniug found in the 
Easb of England). 

“ To sliifWhis being 

*ls to exchange one misery witn another.” 

^ Cym., I, V, 54- 

IL, adv. sasWhen. . 

” 1 spc;ik not like a dotard nor a fool, 

• As under pnvilege of age to brag 
. - \Vhat 1 hove done being young." 

M.A.,V,l, 6 i. 

BELDAM. L. belta, domina—fa.ir lady. 
Spenser uses tlic word in its original 
signification, /at>/ady. v. Faerie Qi^nc, 
III, ii, 379: . • 

'* Bddamc, your words doc workc me Ihtlc esse.” 

1., subs, (i) Used ironically for ” fair 

lady,^* a hag, a crone. 

“ Old ment^d beldams in the streets. 

Do firophesy upon it dangerously.” 

. K. ly, ii, wo ; V. also Mac., HI, v, 2. 

(2) Grandmother. • 

"To show the bddam daughhurs of her 
^ daughter.” R. of L.,*953. 

" And shapes her sound to the bddam't woes.” 

R. of L., 1058. 

1 1., ‘ adj. Pertaining to anything old. 

" Which for enlargement striving 
Shakes the old beldaM earth and topples down 
Steeples and mcBfr*grown towers.” - . 

X Hen. /K-III, 1 , 33. 

BELEE* To place to leeward, to shelter,' 
to place in an unfavourable position. 
** (I) . . .’ must be hede^d and calm'd.” 

Otk, I,i, 30. 

BSUKB.' (I) KObably, whaps. po^ 
;:8ibly^(very* frequent m Shakespeare), 
'#-;propeiiy an impers. vb.«it seenw. 
••Bdike then my aiq>etitc was not priiicdy' 
, got.” ztfse, 
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(2) Certainly. 

'* A scar nobly got, or alnoble scar, is a^gnod 
A# livery of honour; so hdtke is that.'* 

A. W,, IV. V. 88 . 

BELL» BOOK, AND CANDLE. The form 
of excommunication in the Church of 
Rome endmg by closing the book against 
the offender, extinguishing the candle, 
and ringing the *beil. 

** Bell, and caudle shall not drive me 
baSIc.'* K. y., Ill, iii, |2. 

BELLY;' Vb. To swell, to render pro- 
tuberant. 

• " Your breath of full consent bellied his saHs.*' 

. • T. and C., II, ii, 74. 

BELONGINGS. Endowments. 

*• Thyself and iliy belongings 
Aio not thine own.** Af . Af., I. i. 29. 

BEMETE. To mete, to measure all over. 

*' Or I sh.ill so heinele thee witli thy yard 
As thou htialt think on prating whilst thou 
liv’st." T. of .S., IV, hi, 111. 

BEMOIL. To befnire, to bedragghj (bnly 
once used by Shakespeare}. 

“Tliou shouUlst have heard in how miry a 
plaee, how sluj was hetnoded.** • 

^ s., IV. i, 65. 

BENCH. ^ Vb. A., trs. To place on a high 
seat, to raise to autliority. ** 

** Ilis cup'beaiW, — wh 9 tu I from meaner 
fonn 

Have bench*d and rear'd to worsltip.** 

IV. r., t if, 303. 

B., intr. To jit on a seat of justice. 

“ licHch^y his side.** A'. L., Ill, vi, 40. 

BENDING. Bowed down beneath the 
weight of one's subject, as if unequal to 
it. 

'* Our bending author hath pursued the atory.” 

• Hen, V, Epil., a. 

BEND THEIR POWER Lead their 
forces • 

** Towards linden do they bend their 

* • power,** 

♦ Rich. ///-IV, V, 17, 

For ben^ in the sense of lead or direct, 
ct 7. C., IV. iii, 168 : 

• ? ** Bending thdr expedition toward Phi|h>pl*'' 

BENEATH. Adj. Under. 

'* Whom this beneath world doth embrad^. 
ai>d hug.'* 

T. of A., I, i, 46 ; cf. " th’ under gcoeti* 
tion,** M: M., IV, ill, 93. 

BENEFICIAL, (i) Beneficent. 

'* Take up the rays of the henefided sun 
And kem it from the earth.** 

Hm. F///-I. f. 56 : V. also C. £„ I, i, 15* ; 
r, AT. £., Ill, vt 22. 

(2) Advantageous; 

** ipor, besides these heneficial news. It Is Uns 
cdebratlon of his nuptial/* 

: . , . 0*^ 

BBllBPif. (i) An act of kindness. 

D6" alpoor wronged lady a merited bemfli** 


(2) State of receiving favour or advan- 

tage. 

** Yot have 1 the benefit of my Vnses, as well 
^ as your ladyship.’* T. AT., V, i, 293. 

(3) Property bestowed by favour of a 
0 donor (a legal term). 

** Either accept the title thou usurp*st, 

Of benefit proceeding from our king 
And not of any challenge oC desfTt, 

^ Or wc will phiguc thee with inct‘s.sanl wars.** 
f Hen, K/-V, iv, 152. 

(4) Advantage, profit. 

** Receive the benefit of his dyingL** . 

/. c., iii; Ii, 47 • 

(5) PIu. Natural advantages, endow- 
ments, accomplishments. 

** When these so noble benefits shall prove 
Not well disposed.** Hen. V///-I. il. X15. 

BE NOUGHT A WHILE, v. under 
Nought. ^ 

BENT. I., arb. part. Resolved. 

** I am bent to know-'* Afpe., <11, iv, 134. 

II., subs, (i) Full stretch of the mind. 

“ And here, give, up ourselvw, in the full bent 
To lay ohr service freely at your feci.** 

, ^ Ham., II, ii, jo. 

(2) Inclination, tendency. 

•* Tliey fool me to Uic top of my bent.** • 
Ham., HI, ti, 367 ; v. also /. C., 11, t, 210 ; 
R. and /., 11 , il, X43. 

(3) Tension, stretch, •the utmost degree 

of a passion. 

** It M'ems her aUccUons have oieir full bent.** 
M.A.fU, iii, 204; V also'T. Af., H, iv, j7. 
Note.— The allusion is to the bow in arclu ry 
drawn to the full extedt. ^ 

(4) A glance, a look. 

” .Your eyes which hitherto have borne in lliein 
Against the French, that met them in their 
bent, • 

• The fatal bolls of murthering basilisks.** 

Hen. V-V, ii, 16. 

( 5 ) Caprice, fancy. 

** Although they wear their faces to the bent 
Of the king's looks.** • C^m., 1 , 1 , 12. 

BEQUEATH, (i)’ Tg leave by will. 

'* And, dying, mention ft within thdr wills, 
BequeathsHg it as a rich legacy 
Unto thdr issue.*' 

. c., in, a, 134 ; V. also a. Y. L., I, l a. 

(2) To transmit to posterity. 

*' My chastity's the jewel of our .house. 
Bequeathed down from many ancestors/* 

A. W., IV, a, 56. 

(3) To give. 

'^** A dster I bequeath you.** 

A. end C., n^U, X50. 

(4) To assign, to commit. 

"His crown, bequeathikg to his banish’d 
brother.** A. Y.L,'V,iv, 255. 

(5) To offer. 

' ** 1 do bequeath my faitbfrii seryicas ." 

K. V, vif* 104. 
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BEREAVE. To take away, to lose, to 
strip, to^ impair. 

'* Beauty's effect with beauty were 

Sonna V, ix.f 

BE REMEMBERED s Remember, bear in 
mind. 

** O, be rmemben^d" R. of L., 607. 

BERGOMASK. Ital. Bergamasco, an old 
province in the state of Venicet the 
people of which are ridiculed as being 
more clownish in their manners and 
^ dialect than any other people in Italy. 

1., subs. A rustic dance performed 

by the people of Bergamasco. 

** But. come, your Bergomask ; let your 
Epilogue alone.” M. N, i)., -V, i, 350. 

11., adj. Pertaining to Bergamasco, 

* clownish. 

” Will it please you to see the Epilogue, or 
' to hear a Bifgomask dance between two 
of our company ? ” A/, jy. D., V, i, 343. 

BERHYME^. To rhyme about. 

" I was never so be-rhvvted,** 

A. V. L., Ill, ii. 163 ; V. also i?. and 
n, iv, 37, ^ ^ 

BESCREEN. To conceal, to hide fron\ 
view. 

^ ” What man art thou, that thus besereen*d in 

night, • 

So stumblest on my counsel ? ” 

C i?.««rf/.,n,u,sa. 

BESHREW. (1) To call down a mild 
curse on« mischief on, woe to. 

Des. ” 1 t is my wretched fortune. 
logo, Beshrew him for it.” 

^ 0 /A., IV, ii, X37 ; v. also L. L, L., V, ii, 46. 

(2) To utter an exclamation of tender- 
ness under the guise of a curse. 

” Btihreuf your heart, 

Fair daughta.” - a Hen. lii, 45. 

(3) An asseveration, used along wfth 
fHsio emphasize an assertions indeed. 

” Beshemo me but I love her heartily.** 

M. F., 11 Vi, V. also T. <r. F., I, i, 

BESORT, I., vb. 7 o to become. 

** Such men as may besort your age, '' ' 
And know themscives and you/* ■ ' - ' . v- 

AT. Zr., If Iv^ 

n., subs. Fit attendance, ' prop^i 
retinue. 

** With such accommodation and Aesori ' 

As levels with her breeding.” 

m., X, m, *39. 

BESPEAK. (1) To address cautiously. 

” My young mistreas thus I did SoMA/' 

, Y,d»C.Js,V,l,a33{. 

r. /V., V, x^a. 

(2) To pre-eng^e; 

** Hem U the cap 7 

2*. 0/ ty, iff. ^ ; V. also I 

(3) To order beteehand. . 

” I will AsfMA our diet 

. ' > . ^ vfbttcay^DegpUt^et^ rj9.| in, 111,40, 


rwdii^ did 




BESTEAD. Situated, circumstanced. 

• ** 1 never s^w a fellow worse bteUad** 

2 Hen. 

BESTOW. A.,tr9, (i) To place, to settle, 

” We hear our bloody cousins are beskneed 
In England and in Iceland.” • 

Mec., Ill, i, 30. 

(2) To deliver over. 

** Well, I wHU hie, 

And so bestow these papers as you bad me.'* 
y. C., I, lii, 15X. 

* (3) To stow, to deposit. 

” Hence and bestow your luggage where you 
. . found it.” 

Temp., V, i, 29**; v. also C. E., I, ii, 78; 
Af. W. W., fV. ii 38; Sonnet XXVI, 8. ’ 

(4) To give, 

*' The kiss I give you is bestowed in vain.” 

V. and A., 771. 

” Surely suit ill spent and laboiii ill bestowed.** 
M, A., Ill, ii, 87 : V. also T. A*., I, v, 175 ; 
T. A., IV, U, X63. 

(5) To bear, to deport, to conduct. 

•; How and which way“I may bestow myself.’* 
r. G. F., HI, I, 8; ; v. also A. V. L, IV. 
iii, 86 ; K. Ill, i, 225 ; 2 Hen. f !*- 
IV, ii, 146. 

(Only used rcflexiyrly iiirthls sense.) 

(6) To l<a!i, to bring, to conduct. 

AVI will bestow you d-here you sh&,Jl have time 
To speak your bosom freely.” 

« 0 th., Ill, i, 5t. 

(7) To ddiver over, to yield. 

a ” Bestow tills place on us a little while.” 

Ham., IV. i, 4 J V. also V. A/., Ill, i, 219. 

(8) To Spend, to employ, to use, 

*' Frliow, wilt thou bestow thy time with me ? ** 
/. C., V, V. 61. 

” And buy a rope*s end ; tliat will 1 bestow 
Among my wife and her confederates.” 

C. IV,.l. x6. 

(9) To betake. 

**My sovereign lord, bestow yourself with 
speed." Hen. F-IV, iii, 68. 

(10) To treasure. 

” But that 1 hope some good conceit of thine 
In uy soul's thqiogHt, «dl naked, will bestow 
It/' 

Somtet XXVI, 8 ; v. also A. W., II. iff, 213. 
(xi)^To employ, 
c- . *‘ What pains 1 have bestowed.** 

2 Hen. /F-IV, ff, 74. 

• ‘ B,’ intrs. To give. 

> In 6«/ow«rig, madam, ^was^imt|^od^* 

BESTOWING, (t) The right to bestow, 

TWa youthful pared 

01 noble bacbew stand at my Moadag," 

A. IF., 31,414 5S* 

(2) function. 

. .. « AB 


T. C., in. Ii. 36. 

■ Eng. pref. he, aM iAh 
'p^p. . of. Wretch. Cf; ' Wnniet,*. 
AiKgtoM;: /'She Qiie,(*> 
v «ao Sotr^e trandatin^ii^F^t.' 

■ * " yir^ 5 /' Well near t',:. 

V nishncted in it^d. <IistXfU)ghti ■ . 
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If slie sav 1 am not fourteen pence In the 
score for sheer ale, score me up for the 
^ lyingest knave in Christendom, wliat ( 
^ I am not bestraught.** 

r. of S.. Ind., II, 33. 

BESTRIDE, (i) To stretch the legs 

acrosS to indicate dominant power. | 

“Why, man, be doth bestride the narrow 
world 

like a Colossus.^* 

/. ii, Z33 ; v. also A. and C., V, ii, 

. **• . • 

(2\ To stand over and defend a fallen 
friend. 

• *• Three times to-day I holp him to his horse. 

Three times besma niin.** 

3 Hen, VI-V, iii, q ; v. also i Hen. /K-V, 
i, 123 ; C. £., V, i, 193. 

(3) To mount as a rider. 

“ That horse that thou so often hast be^trid** 
Rich. H-V, V, 79. 

(4) To cross over (perhaps with a 
reference to the custom of a Roman 
bride being carried over tlie thres- 
hold of her husband's house). 

“ When I first my wedded mistress saw 
Bestride my thrtshold.'* Cor., TV, v, vsj. 

BETEEM, 1 . A.S. pref. be ^d suffix — 
Ume, suitable. Cf. (folding's 

translation of Ovid's Metamorphosis : 

“ Yet could he not heteettif fit). 

The shape of any .other bird than eagle for 
to weme.” 

Vb. To grant, to allow, to j^rait. 
Cf. Spenser, Baetie Queene, II, yiii,*f68 : 

•* ‘ So would I,* said the enchanter, * glad and 
faine 

Beteeme to you this sword, you to defend.**” 

'* So loving to my mother 
.. That he might not beteem the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly.” Ham., I, ii, Z41 . 

BETEEM, 2. A.S. be ; Icel. taemass to 
en^ty, Scotch empty. 

ToTpour out, to flood. 

** Belike for want of erain, which I could well 
Beteem them ffOiOi the tempest ot my eyes.” 

M/N, D., 1 . 1 , 131. 

BETIDE. (1)^0 happen, a, (foUoyedbyto).. 

, . ” Neither know I ■ 

What Is betid to Clotm,** . - . . 

Cym.. IV, iii. 40; V. also Rick: fttrlh. 
IV, 1, \ V| 

(Without to).^ ' V i 

** III rest betide the chamber where thou ! 
Uest ! " Rich. ///-I, U, 114. i 

, vXfoUowed by o/)v 

” If he were dead what rwould' luHde of mo,** 

- : Iffek. m-I, iii, 6. 

Note.— * To betide of *teto become of. 

To pass. ' 

. — ■ ' ’ Lei them ieU thee tales ' ■ , = • ' 

jratnilB (or betimes from , the habjit Of 
; ; padding/ the bid gen. ending-^fs to 
^ as; besides), ' 


(1) Early (in the morning). Cf. Gen. 

xxvi. 31 : ** And they rose up 

betimes in the morning.'* 

# **To business that we love wc rise betime.** 

A. and C., IV, iv, 30. 

\ (2) In good time, before too late. 

**Send succour, lords, and stop the rage 
betime.e 3 Hen. YZ-Itl, 1, 289. 

(3), Soon, Speedily.' Cf. Bacon: “There 
be some have an over-early ripe- 
ness in their years which fadeth 
betimes." 

•' I rather would have lost my lif^fi^tma# 
Than bring a burtbm of dislionour home.” 

3 Hen. K/-1II, 1, 397. 

BETOSS. To trouble, to agitate (used 
only once by Sliakespeare). 

** What said my man, when my betossed soul 
Did not attend him as we rode ? '* • 

R. and V, iii, 76- 

BETRAY. A., trs. ‘<(1) To deceive. 

** She must die, else slie'11 betray more men.** 
(W».,V.u,6. 

(2) To deliver up treacherously, 

** At no time broke my faith, would not 
betray » 

The devil to his fellow.” Mae., IV, iii, 128. 

• • 

(3) To seduce, to mislead. 

** These betfay nice Wenches that would Ite 
betraaied without these.” 

L. L. L., in, i, 19. 

(4) To lure. • 

** My music playing far oft, I will betray 
Tawny-finned fishes.** A. and C., 11, v, 12. 

(5) To entrap (for ^the alhision to the 
unicorn being ** betray'd with trees," 
cf. Spenser, Faerie Queetie, II, % 
82 : 

** Uke as a Lvoo. whose impcriall powre 
A proud tebeUious Unioormdefyes, 

Tavoide the rasb- assault and wrathful 
• 8tOWI*» 

Of his ten toe, him to a tree applyes, 

And when him rooning In full course he spyes, 

He slips aside; the whiles that furious beast. 

Hts precious home; sought of his enimyes. 
Strikes in the sUx^ke, ne thedbe can bo releast. 

But to the mighty victor yields a Wuntoous 
fcasW**) . ^ . 

‘ *** *' Pot hf? loves to hear 

• .4 • : ‘ That unioHEns may be betrayed with trees.** 

/. C., II, I, 304; 

^ (6) To expose. 

• ."He bis iKUiout beireys to slander.’* 

^ IP. r., II, ifl. 85. 

(7) To reveal what should be kept 
secret. 

“Sometimes nature will betray its foBy.** 

JV. r., I, ii, X91. 

B.» intrs. ' To deceive. . • 

** Wear thoDL bdrey wiih them " (false hairs) 
T. efA. 7 fv; m, 14(51 v. also Per., IV. id, 

fyV.. 4T. 

-BSTTBR.. Vbir (i> To ifflprovo. 

' 4 V Heir to alt his lauds and gpodt 

, Vm^ X have bettered rather than deoeased.-^ 
2V, e/ 5 .^ n, 1; IZ9. 

>• * 'E, ' 
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(2) To improve upon. 

“Th^villany you teach me I will execute, 
and it sliall go hacd, but I will beHtr 
the instruction." M, F., Ifl, i, 63, 

(3) To be superior, 

" But since he Is hetU^di wc have therefoie 
odds.” V. ii, 24/#. 

(4) To exceed, to surpdss. 

" Ho hath indeed better bettered expectation .*• 
.1/. .4., 1. i, x.t. 

(5) To reinforce, to help. 

" BetttrfJ witli his own loariiiiig, the great* 
r f ness wlicrtof I c<uinot enough commend." 

M. F., IV, i, rsa. 

(6) To magnify. 

" Fettering tliy loss makes the bad c.aiisrr 
worse." Rick, ///-IV, iv, 122. 

BETTERING. Subs. Progress, improve- 
ment. 

Compare them with liie bettering of the 
time." Sonnet XXXIl, 5 . 


BETWEEN. 

interval. 


Subs. Intervening years, 


** 1 *hcrG is nothing in the betveen but wrong* 
ing the ancientry.” t IF. 7 '., Ill, iii, 62. 

BEVEL. Adj. Askew, awry! figura-' 
^lively opposed to straights^ upright. 

*' 1 may be straight, though they thetaselvcs 
be bevd.** Sonnet CXXt, xi. 

(• 

BEVY. * Etym. doAtful. Skinner, John- 
son, Wedgwood and Skeat are of 
opinion tliat the derivation is from 
Mod. Ital. b'evcfe^ to drink ; in this case 
the word would* mean a drinking parly, 
^(i) A flock of some kind of birds, 
cspeciany larks ot quails, a brood. 

" Many more of the same bevy that I know 
tile drossy age dotes op.” 

(2) An assemblage Or 4;ompany of 
ladies : Cf. Milton, Paradise Lost, 
XI. 582: , . 

'* A bevy of fair wodien richly gay.” ' < ^ y 

Also Spehsor, Faerfe Queene IL be, 

299:'. ■, 

" lonely bevy of laire XAdiei sate.” 

” Ncfie here, he hopes,' ' •?. : 

In all this noble bevy, has brought with her '. 
One care abroa 4 .” • jfiTrw. iy^ 4/;, 

BEWRAY, A..S. be, intensive/ 
to accuse : the \eord is now bbsol^ent, 
its place being taken by betray, , an 
independent word, not necessarily ; in-/' 
volving any idea of Jbad or treacherous 




ro discover,' to to reverb . 

Cf. Chaucer, Tale : ‘ 

hoitn Jhhy myhe harmeB. no^.hiwwydT& 
;Mso Sjpenser, Mather PfubAirdt xogK^;/] 
''.Commanding them their: c|jBLUS^:m> 

MfA -‘-Vi 


” The paleness of this flower 
Bewrey*d the famtness of my master's heart.” 
' I Hen, Ff-ty, 1 . 107; V. also Cor., V, 
iii, 95 ; X. t, II. i, X08 : r. 11. iv, 
3; 1698; />./>., IX, 54 - 

BEYOND. Subs. The furthest limit. 

” Mine's beyond beyond.** Cytn., HI, iJ, 53. 

BEZONIAN. Ital. bwog«o=want. F. be- 
*^sotn=s need. 

A beggar, a shabby fellow, a scoundrel. 

Great men oft ilie bv vUl^ftwowiww.” 

F/- 1 V, i, 134; V. also 3 Hen. 
, /F-V.iii, III. ‘ . • . 

BIAS. I., subs, (i) The inclination 
* given to a bowl \fy^ the insertion of a 
weight on one side of it. 

” Tims the bowl should run, 

And not unluckily against the bias.** 

T. of S., IV, V, 25. 

(2) Fig, Tendency to deviate from 
the direct line (repeatedly used by 
Shakespeare in this sense). 
f ”^Tlut king falls frr)m bias of nature." 

X. L., 1 , h, T03 ; V. Ham., II, i, 63. 

11., adj. Convex, rounded like a bowl 
I. on the biassed side. 

” Blow^ villain, tilf thy sphered bias check 
Outsweu the udic of puff'd Anuibn." 

r. ana IV. V, 8. 

111., adv. OljJiquely, awry. 

"Si til every action liiat hath gone before, 
\Vhereof wc have lecord, trial did draw 
Bias and thwart, not auswt'ring the aim.” 

* T. ana C., I, iii, 15. 

BIAS-DRAWING. Partiajity, turning 
awiy like tJic bowl with ‘its bias on one 

Side.. 

” Faith and troth, 

Strain'd rnu’vly fn)ra all hollow bias-drawing, 
Bids thee." T. and C., IV, v, .169. 

810 , 1 . A.S. bdodan ss to command, to 
order. 

. (1) To -invite. ^ 

■” i; will' 6*^ the Duke to the nuptial.'* 

. • . A.y.L..V.li. 37. 

(2} To enjoin, to brder, to command. 

, " What he bub be done is flnished witli bis 

lading.'’ Cor., V, iv, 22. 

:o •' ‘ 




T 5 i^ fof: you as I'ld buy.” 


wish, 

' . \ ^ ”ToWfarewelL” 


Cym., Ill vi, y**' 


At. nr. If. Ill, la, 137. 
(5) Toproclaim (in a^vourablesense). 

. '* Ptay. yoii,'-Md 

. , Tb€M:QQkaowri mends to 's welcome." . - 

. IF. r.,lV* lv. «4- 

.. (fS) To proclfliini: (in an unfavourable 

' and Oxford with ®ve thofisand men 

the' seas and bid fshe £d 4 i!aM 
. ; 3 ifM. F/-.in,.ia, w; . 


-V. ' " ' ' ^ 

■ .'^'l^ bdd die wiiid a 


base he ftoir 


” I W j^e base lot Proteos.' 
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BIO. 8. p.t. of Bide. (q.v.). 

BIDE^ A., tr. (i) To bear, to endure. 

'* l\>or naked wretches, whereso'er you are, 
I1iat bide the pelting of this pitiless stonn.** 
K. L., in. IV, 29; V. also T. 2 V.. II. Iv, 

• 97. 

(a) To undergo, to meet. 

Bide the encounter of assailing eyes.” 

• R. and /., I. i. axQ. 

B.. intr. ^1) To stay, to reside, to 
dwell. • 

* * “ If not in court 

Then not in Uritaiu fiuist wu bide** 

• ^ Cyin., HI. iv, <35* 

(2) To lie, to remain. 

“ Safe in a ditch he bides. 

With twenty trenched gashes on his head.** 
Mac., Ill, iv. 26. 

(3) To enlarge, to expatiate. 

*• To hide upon't, thou art not honest.” 

IV. T., I, ii, 231. 

BIG. Adv. Angrily, threateningly.^ 

” Nay, look not big, nor stamp, nor stare, 
nor fret.” 

T. of S., in, ii, 222 ; v. IV. T„ IV. 
lii, 11^. • ^ • 

BIGGIN (Biggen). F. beguih*—a. cap or 
hood woni by Beguines, an gjrder of 
Flemish nuns. Cf. Ben Jonson*s Vol- 
pone, V. V, 41 ; ** Get>%u a biggin more, 
your brain breaks loose." • 

A coarse kind of night-cap, , , 

” Yet not so sound and half so deep^ pweet 
As lie whos( blow witli homdy biggin bound 
Snores out the watch of ivight.” 

2 Nen. IVAV, v. 27. 

BIGNESS. Thickness. 

”Thdr legs ore both of a (»»thc same) 
bigness.** 2 Hen. /V'-II, iv, 265. 

BILBO.* BUhao or Bilboa in Spain, 
famous for the manufacture of jsteel or 
iron.* . 

{I ) A sword-blade, ^ / ' 

" Sir John and master ' 

I combat chall^ge of this lat(pn' _ v 
M. W. Mr.. 1 . 1 , 145 r *v. also IV.. 

. ' Ill, v, 96. 

'jfd) Plu. A kind/ of ^Uxkb; 

' . on the deck' of a vessel. W CSiSiiixfev 
mutinous / sailom ot 
prisoners... ..They are ; shp^ 
the Towe^ of l^don among other 
relics of the Spanish Armi^. 

Bethought I'lay'/- . 

'Wane. than the matini» m 'the bBbfiei,** 

" ^ ■/ .Now., V,- hid, 

BlI^. . (0 A feathered animal. 

' ” X. heard a bird so sing.” ^ ,1, 

; (2)-The'youDg of a bird:' 

x;*.. *■ ” Yoq ua^d OfSo. , 


(3) Used as a term of endearment. 

“ I would I were thy bird.** * 

R. and*/., IT, II, 183. 

« BIRD-BOLT. A short, thick, blunt- 
headed arrow, shot from a cross-bow, 

^ and used to kill birds without piercing. 

”My uncle's fool, reading thf challenge, 
subsetibod for Cupid, and challcugfid 
him at tlie btyebboU.** 

• M. A., 1 , i, 34 ; v. also T. JV., 1 , v, 85. 

BIRTH-CHILD. A child adopted on 
account of its being born within a 
certain domain. • , 

” Thetis' hirthchUd:* Per., IV, iv, 41. 

BIRTHDOM. Privileges or advantages 
of birtli, birthright. 

”... like 0)od men 
Bestride our down-fml'n birthdom** 

Mac., IV, ill, 4. 

BIRTH-HOUR BLOT. A bodily blemish 
at birth. • * 

'* Tlie» blemish that will never be forgot; 
Woi-sc than a slavish wife, or. birtk-k^*s 
Wo#.” *• R. of L., 537. 

BtSSON. A.S. bisene ^ blind. In the Lin- 
disfarne MS., of the Gaspel by St. . 
Matthey (ix. 27) " duo caeci " is trans- 
lated ** tuoege bisene." 

(1) Blinding.* • • 

*' Run bon^footup and down, ihreateiuiig (ho 
Sames, 

With bisson rhcuui.g Ham., Jl, ii, 490, , 

(2) Fig., purblind, destitute of fore- 

sightr 

” What barm can vreu bisson conspectuities 

glean out ul this character f " 

• Cor., II, i. Jjjj. 

BITE BY THE NOSE « to mock. 

” Bite the law ^ nose,** 

jV. AL, in, i, 108. 

B|T£ THE EAR (Bite t>y the Ear). An , 
expression of endearment, supposed to 
be taken from the practice of animals 
that bite . each^ other's ears without 
hurting. Cf. ‘ Chapman, Byron*s 
' '^Tvitgedy*' ** He hU*^me by t/te ear and 
If. made me drink ^renchanted .waters." 

•> V, also Ben Jonsou^s Alchemist, II, i, 574 : 

'* “Slave, I couW Wfr thine ear 
'j \ thou <Jow not cam fgr me." 
r .: To stickle, ".i ; 

’ \ ■?*J[ uHlU bite. then by the ear for that 

y-" • ‘ ' -R. end /., il, iy, 69. 

BITE XH6 THUMB. To show contempt' 
for. .^res observes that the thumb 
In thie action represented a pgr and the 
; / ivfiole waa^uivalent to "a pgfar you/\^ 
.. He ates." in; prf^‘ the' following lines 
,r^^m "Behold ! 

1 see! Contch^pl^ marching forth; 

hid thoiyibe in Us ■: 


■ 'f iteeiaf at ttton^ ^ whlek k; 
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BITING. (I) Sharp. 

rvb seen the day with my good bUit^ 
falchion 

1 would have made them skip.** , 

If. L., V. iii, 375. 

(2) Cruel. 

*' Trust not my ^ 

My reverence, calling, nor divinity, 

If this sweet lady lie nof'guiltless here 
Under some biting error/* A/. A., IV, 1 , x 68 . 

(3) Caustic, severe. 

** Tills would have been a biting jest.*’ 

Rick. 1 / 7 - 11 , iv, 30. 

c (4) /jrieving, mortifying. 

"To repay that inonev will be a biting 
affliction/’ A 7 . W. IV.. V, v, 159- 


II.. subs. (1) An unwritten paper. 

■ ** \Vhat thy memory cannot oontain commit 

to these waste blanks/* % ' 

Soruui LXXVII, xo. 

(2) The white mark in the centre of a butt 
or target, hence, the mark aimed at. 
" Slander, 

Wliose whisper o’er the world’s diameter. 

As level as the cannon to his blank, 
Transports its poison’d shot." 

IV, i. 42. 

.'\3) Fige The mark aimed at in thought. 
'* Let me still remain 
The true bUink of thine eye." 

. « R. L., I, 1 , 140 ; cf. " the apple of one’s 
cye*’aa man after one's own heart. 


BLACK. Subs. (1) A dark colour. 

" Black is the badge of hell. 

The hue of dungeons and the scowl of night." 

L. L. L., IV, iU, 263. 

(2) *A dark curtain. 

/* Hung be the heavens with Hack, yield day 
to night I ' 1 Hen. VI-1, i, i. 

(3) Black cloth, black stuff. 

*' Nor dustomary suits of solemn black, 

Nor windy suspiratioii of forced breath." n 
Ham., 1 , ii, 78. 

(4) Plu. Gothes worn during mourning, 

mournings. *' 

, *' But. were they false 

As o’er dyed blacks.** W. T., I, ii, 132. 

BLACK-CORNERED. Sable. pitchy, 
murky (as in a d^k corner). In ** black 
cornered night wc have an example 
of the proleptic use of thp adjective, 
when it ascribes an efTect by antidpa* 
tion. The expression, therefore, means 
night which makes all corners black.’* 
There arc numerous examples of this 
use of an adjective in Shakespes^e, o.g., 
“two weak evils,’* dus^ death,” 
** stumbling night,** shooting feve^*' 

drowsy syrups,** present, ptisn.” 

" When Ifao day serves, befiore black«)m^ed 
night, 

Find what thou w^t’st by free and offci'd 


light." 




BLACK MONDAY. ^Easter l«^day« so 
called, says Stowe, from the severi^ of 
that day, April 14, 1360, which was 
extraordinary, . that of the soldiers pf 
Edward UI, then before Paris, -many, 
died with the cold// .> V' V- * 

"It waa not for nothing thaf^siy. fvH 
tt-bteedtng on Black Monday but/' 

Ar.r..u,v,24. 

BLANK. 1.,. adj. ( 1 ) Unwritten. 

" Our substitutes shall have MjmA chsriers.*' 
• kick 77 - 1 , Iv.iSw 

. (2) Void, empt^.:, . ' 

. . " 1310 ons.aliniast as fnSnIte as aU, > ^ 

The other' MonA as noddag.*’ - 

' -. {s) 

vsne sfiall Belt 


(4) Fig. Scope, reach. 

" Within the blank of his displeasure." 

0th., Ill, iv, 128. 

(5) Anything void or empty. 

" And what*s her history ? a blank niy lord.’* 
T. A'.. II, iv, no. 

(6) An unsuccessful lottery ticket, 
' dbthing. 

“Its lots to blanks 
My n.ime hath ioudi'd your ears.” 

‘ , “ . Cor., V, li, 10. 

(7) A blanJc charter or promissory note, 

compulsorily signed by rich men, 
Ahd filled up with what^er exac- 
tions the {King’s (Rich. II) agents 


‘And daily new e.\actibus are devised 
. As blanks, bcnovolences, and 1 wot not what/* 
Rich. Jl-11, i, 230. 

III., vb. To make pale, to blanch. 

" Eacli opposite that blanks the face of joy/’ 

• Ham., in, ii, 193. 

BLANKET. L, subs. Anything fitted 
. to intercept vision, the allusion in. the 
following quotation being to the fact 
that a mapket was made to serve the 
: purpoees qf a curtain in front^ of the 
' stages in Shakespeare’s time. 

■' ■4 ’^Cdolie, thiqk night, 

And pall- thcB in the dunnest smoke of hell, 
That my knife see not the wound it 

'A' " ’ llor hcnven peep through the blanket of the ‘ 
'• dark, 

' t Tq cry • Hold, hold ! * ** Mac., I, v, 5’r. 

’ 'll.;'vb. To envelop in a blanket. , 

: , . - ‘‘My face yU grime with filth*. 

' Blankfl my kdiis." R, II, ill, i«. 

BLASPHEME, Vb. A., intrs. To utter 
contuihehous reproaches against ChrisL 
UvtrMbkikpbeming Jew.'* ' \ 

Mac,, IVt if 26, 

B.,. t)». To slander. 

. ; The truest issue of thy throno , 

s WtM ihtepdietton stands aoeunTd . 

: Mac.i IV, tU, tok. 

Any hurtful influence on 
; - plants, aniihaK or man. - 
I t;' ' ^ \ Aed in the mom and ttcjuid 'dew of yectifi 
bloftmenti .are moit 
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BLAZE. Vb. A.S. bl(Usanss to blow, to 
pr^^im as if with a trumpet. * 

To proclaim, to make public. Cf. 
blazon, emblaze (a Hen, KI-IV, x, 76). 

Where thou shalt live, till we can find a time 
Tb bhee your raarriafe." 

R, and HI, iii, 151 ; v. also /. C., H, 
ii, 31 ; V. and A., 2x9. 

BLAZON, jjl^cording to Skeat, blazon^ 
to proclaim, and blazon^ to porti^y 
armorial bearings arc ultimately from 
the same root, meaning to blow, tb 
trumpet forth. ^ 

1., vb. (i) To display, to exhibit. 

** O thou goddess. 

Thou divine Nature, how thyself thou 
ldaton*st 

In these two princely boys/' 

* Cym., IV, II, 170. 

(2) To avow and publicly glory in. 

“ Blazofiing our injustice everywhere." 

Y'.i4.,JV,#v, 18. 

(3) To depict in worthy colours, to 

extol. . ^ 

All •Juliet* if the mofUiXire of thy joy 

Be heap'd like mine and thaltby skill be more 
To^W«o» it." • if. and II. vi. 26. 

the quirks of btoioning ptfifs." 

^ 0 th,, II, I, 63‘ 

(4) To interpret, to explain. , 

" Each several stone. 

With wit well Miuon’d, sinll'd or made some 
rnoan.”^ F^.C,,ai 7 , 

11., subs, (i) Proclamation, publica- 
tion. 

" But this eternal Idazon must not be 
To ears of flesh and blood." 

. Ham,, I, V, at. 

Cf.* Thomson’s Castle of Indolence, II < 
63: 

" How*light its essence! how untlogg'd its 
powers, 

Beyond the btaton of my ftcnrtal pon ^* , / 

(2) Description, portrai^re, .interpre- 
tation. ■ . ' . ■ . . 

" V faith, lidy, I think your' btavm to 
3 f . II. I, 265 ; V. also. T. 

.,(3) Distinction,' pre-eminence as. '^ 4 
dicatedbyacoatofarms. 

*" 1 am a gentlemaB,'— 1*11 be sworn thou . 

, tkyUtobs, MtloD, and 

■ • ^ ‘ bo gWe fW five*^ 

BLEAR THINE BYNE. To biake yout 
, ey^ watery, hence, to decdvct 

"Counterfeit supposes ^dMr'd iNns 

. r.o/«..VAios;:i 

i' -j' • - . ^ ^ . V. 

for pass.) to be ,> bled*'/ 
• ■ *^Ook doeton uy this Is no irnKth-to .1 
^ Je^ /M, i, 1371 V. also a Em; /FrJV, 


BLENCH. A causal form of blink, A.S. 
blencanss to deceive. • 

1., vb. (1) To start off, to turn aside. 

a " Though sometimes you do hlfnch from this 

to that." M, Ai., IV, V, 5. 

# (2) To vacillate, to waver. 

" Cook] man so blctnh ? " 

* w. r., I, ii. 322. 

(3), To shrink, to flinch. 

" If he but bUnch 
I know my course." 

Ham,, 11 , ii, 371 ; v. also T, and C., 1 , 
i, 27 ; T, and C., II, ii, 68. 

11., subs. A deviation from Ih^ patlf 
of rectitude, an aberration, .a 
starting aside. 

" These blenchin , gtive my hH.irt another 
y«>uth." Sonna CX, 7. 

BLESS, (i) To wish happiness to, to 
pronounce a benediction upon. 

" Go witti me • 

To hkis Ll\is twaifi, that they may prosperous 
be." Temp,, IV, i, 104. 

(2) To .stand by. 

"Saint Denis this happy stratagem." 

I Hm, FZ-U, ui, 77- 

(3) To protect, to prcsciv!. 

• " Havens ble&z my lord from fell Aufidiiis." 

^ ^ Cor., I, iii, *2. 

(4) To consecrate and to make happy 
or conifer an advantage upon in 
consequence. • 

’* It blessHh him that gives and itim that 
takes." Af. F., IV, i, 183. 

(5) To pfaise, to glorify. 

" Blessed be the great Apollo." 

. W. T„ III, U, 138. 

(6) To esteem liappy. 

" You would fdess you to hear what he said." 
, 2 Hen, /F-II, iv, 103. 

BLISTER Vb.» fars. • ( i) To cover with 
. •blistto. 

"A soutli-west Wow on ye and blisUr you 
all o'er.*' Temp,, I, ii, 324. 

(2) To injure. • 

• " Lookj^bcre^comci one: a geifittowomaa of 

> : IVhd^ falling in tbu flames of her own youth, 

. Hath Wisfrf«d her rciport." 

' . M,M,, II. Ill, 12. 

; ,y (3> to puff oiit with satin lining 
through the slashes of the breeches, 
to ganlish .with puffe. 

, ** Renouncing deaii 

thefaith they have in tennis, and tall atock- 


' - Short Niitor*d breeches." 

, ' V: ; - Hen. VIII-J, 111, . 

BLOCIC. (lY A thick piece of |^imW. 

' Rhich atanda up 

V, ojC' ■ ; u bat a Wtain; a nwe. lifel«s bheh,*^ . 

^ " • ' ■ : ' i- r y. '> 

Almassiye piece of wood on which ■ 
i./ V, - ; cttoiBals we beheaded. . 

these traltova to ffta bheli M 
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RiV*. tll-Ul, vU, 42. 


(3) A wooden mould on which hats 
are •formed. 

** He wears his faith but as tlie fashion of 
his bat ; it ever ebangfs with the next n 

blockr Af. .4.. 1, 1. 77^ 

(4) The fashion of a hat. Cf. Beau* 

mont and Fletcher, Wit at Several 
Weapons : I am so haunted 

with this broad brimmed hat of 
the last progress block.'* 

“ Tljis is a good 6/ocA.” K. L., IV, vi, 157. 

(5) The head. 

^ “ Thy conceit is soaking, will draw in 
More than tiie common blocks** 

W, r., I. u, 2x4. 

(6) A stupid person. 

* What tongueless biocla were ^th^ I * 

{7) 'An obstruction. 

Who like a block hath denied my access 
to thee.” < Cof., V, ii, 85. 

BLOCKISH. ^ Somewhat stupid, wanting 
in intellect. 

" And by device let blockish Ajait draw 
The sort to fight mth Hector/* < 

T. and C.. I, iii, 375, 

BLOOD, (i) The fluid circulating 
•through the bodies of Unimals. 

'* Why should a man whte*^ blood is warm 
within 

Sit Uke his gratv^ie ? *' A/. V., f, i, 83. 

(2) Lineage, descent, offspring. 

** Now as thou art a gentlcmdn of hlood 
Advise me/* 

r, C. V., in, i, 122 ; V. also /. C\, I, i, sit ; 

^ Cor., l.'lxi r4» K. L.. II, iv, ai6; 

^ M. y.; it, m, j 6 ; R. aiJ /., Ill, i, x8o. 

(3) Temper, passions, disposition, an|n7 

impulse. - * ' . . 

" According^^^ marnage ^in^ and MM | 



Woods between fourteen and- 
ddrty ?** AT. A.;4U; Sft: 

, (6) Men 6f s]^it. *: V ' ' 

/ Tim bleed id itoble «M,«» ; ^ . , 

. (7) Piu. Porsoni’ peoj^e/M ' , ^ J 

' ** Bratv'ls a Wftoh-* ■ \ 



(9) Owner by right of descent. 

** That blood which ow'd the breac|^ of all 
this isle ^ 

^ Three feet of it doth hold/* 

iC. IV, ii, 29. 

(10) Good condition, full vigour (a 
- term of the chase). 

' ** If we be KogUsh deex, he then In Mood." 

X Ht». V/-IV, ii, 48; V. also Cor., I, i, 
J32 ; Cor.t IV, V, 210. ^ 

Royal extraction. 

• " They will almost ‘ 

Give us a prince o' the blood.** 

r. and C., HI, ill," 26. 

(12) Shedding of blood. Cf. Byron, 
Childe Harold II„ 63 : " Blood 

follows blood.** 

" BtooJ hath brought bluoU, and blows 
have answered Inows." 

K. /., II. i, 329. 

BLOOD-BOLTERED. “A provincial 
term.owell known in Warwickshire . . . 
when a horse, sheep, or other animal, 
perspires much, and any of the hair or 
''Wool, in consequence ^of such per- 
spiration* « . . becomes matted in tufts 
i^ith grime and sweat, he is said to be 
bolted ; and whenever the bl8od issues 
out, and caagulates, forming the 
loclffl ,into hard clotted bunches, the 
beast * is . said to be hlood-boltered,** 
(Medohe.) 

The bSood~boker*d Batmiio smiles upon jiw." 

• Af«c., IV, i, 123. 
Note. — To bolter in Warwickshire -• to 
.daub, to dirty, to begrime. 

BLOOD-CONSUMING. Preying on the 
blood (used of sighsi and alluding to* the 
did notion that each took a drop of , 
„ blood' from the heart. Cf. A/. JV. />., 
97 ^ With sighs of love that 
..PjCOstft/the fr dear." Cf. also 

i£ 63 j “ blood-drinking 

sighs.’*)'- 


d. Ii, A, 27 i. ui, xhr ^ 

(4)' L^. ■ " ; * 

"O thou, thcdafthly'outbor of . 

.tv- ^ alluM. to the old, 

V ' ‘ ibiwUtm V. ^ 

(s) Plu. ;ifowiR ;cllo«®, V 


"..*4 ' / 'vMiald .liquid tears, or « hrart-offendiitg 
't '/ '* gtosfkl^ 

(ie.WQpdHs^mming sighs tecaii hfa life." . , 

, e-Vv ^ 2He». Vi-IH. h, A: 

-V'y'W6itir^!P^ further allusion, to the “ 


BLd(l^i*l^. (i) Inactive, spiritless., 

'"Tbou bMlest mnnant ' of. ibat royal , 

, ... • 

■■(2x;wi(^c4t;^ding'^^ 

* - — stroke my heart doth 

r. JV, ll.>, 117. 




Covered vith blood as.. 
>'or jJd*; Cf. Ham.. U, Ii. 484 ! 
jJ’J'iO'a? ..with eoagolate gore." ' 

tf h* i' 111. UmfWf fi.a kiji; ■ 

'' "'SbtMAm til. sbtt bit tMli, 4 Ik*'. 

^ 8u.ii 
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BtOOD^SUCKlNG. Preying on the blood 

(v.^l^ote on Blood-consuining)* • 

** For this I draw in many a tear 
And stop the rising at Uood-sucking signs.*' 

3 Iftn. T 7 -IV, iv, as. 

BLOODY, (i) Stained with blood. 

Here come the Lords of Ross and Vtll- 
loughby, 

Bloody with spurring, fierv-red with baste." 

kick. //-II, Ui, 5d. 

(2) Murd^ous. ^ 

'/Some bloody passion riiakei? your v^ty 
' frame." OfA., V, ii, 44. 

(3) Cruel, delightyig in bloodshed. * , 

" confirm’d, proud, subtle, sly, and 

Kick. ///-IV, iv, 172 ; v. also Rich, ///- 
IV, iv, 194 ; Mac., 1 , vii, 9. 

(4) Sanguinary, attended with blood. 

'* Bloody tliou art, bloody will be thy end." 

Rich. ///-IV, iv, 194. 

(5) Blood-red. 

" Unwind your bloody dag." 

Hen. ^-I,*u, 101. 

(6) >Ieadslrong, passionate. 

" 1£ that xcljelb'jn 

Came like itsdt^ in base and abject rouis. 
Led on by bloody youth." 9* 
i Hen. /K-JV, i, 34; v. also M. W. W., 
• V, V, 99. •• 

BLOW, 1 . A.S. Blat0Un^ to blow, to 
breathe. • • 

A., intrs. (i) To sweep on, to move as 
air. 

" Blq/h, wind t come, wrads 1 
At iotisl we'll die with harness ou our back." 

Mae., V, V, 51. 

(2) To pant, to pufif. 

" Here's Mrs. Page at the door sweating «id 
Mowing." M, W. l¥,, Itly'iu, Sa. 

(3) Xo sound. 

" Out when the blast of war Mows In our cars. 
Then imitate the .action ol the tiger." 




(4) Toplay, tqopeiatfii,‘t6 ^jf. 

. "I must have litidty ' 

Withal, as Urge h charter OS' w wind, 
To Mow on whotuT please/^ ^ 

- 

■ ' trs. (i) To -drive . a 
,• »POn. . : , • 

\ " Vdu haveM^ thiaeoaL” .^ ’ C 

. To remove by directhig tl^ 


■ ‘ •^Asl hUw thlglfeatherft^ my face," ' 

■' "Mmyf^ love thhtdojE ww.M 

(4) To watmt by ,bre4thtag:^4^:]^)&;i^ 


(6) To inflate. 

" It blows a man up like a blazer." 

1 Hen,, n^-II, Iv, 310. 

(7) To distend with pride. 

" Look how Imagination blows him." 

^ r. A'., U. V, 38. 

(S) To swell almost to bursting. 

" ^is blows mv heart." 

^ A, and a, IV, vl, 34. 

(9) To sound as on a wind instrument. 

" Let the general tnimpet blow bis blast." 

2 Hen. V/-V, ii. 43 * 

(10) To summon, as the effect ol 
sounding. 

" 'Hie loud trumpet blowing them togi'ther." 

2 Hm. IV-IV, i, 123 . 

BLOW, 2 . A.S. blowan, geblowan^ to 
bloom, blossom, Aourish. Scotch blow 
= blossom, e.g. “ a fme blow of roses.*' 

(1) To Aourish, tp come into blossom. 

" J8/0V' hke sweet ruscb in this sninmcr air." 

L. L, I., V, ii. 296. 

“1 know a bank w’hcreon. Uie wild thyme 
W£»if 5 ." M. AT. D., II, i, 246- 

(2) To display, ^ 

" He took tny father grossly, full of bread, 

• Wall all his crimes broad Mown, as flush as 
May." Ham., Ill, iii, 81. 

(3) To lay maggot e*ggs, hence, to m^Ace 
putrid, to pollute. 

"On Nil^’ mud 

Lay me stark naWd, and let the water flies 
Blow me into abhorring." 
if ^ and C.i V, U, 60; V. also Temp., Ill, 
1,63 ; f-., IV. 7 )-j. 

BLOWSE, Connectcd,with blow, literally 
'' one well blown upon, one tanned by itifi 
weather, a ru^dy faced wench. Cf. 
Goldsmith, y%car of- Wakefield, ch. X : 

I „ prot^t I don’t like to see my 
« daughters trud'ging up to their pew all« 

, blowted and i?tith walking. ' * Cf . also 

Burton’s ^Anaimy of Melancholy, p. 

. ' 628 : “ I had rather many a lalre one, 

'' and pMt it to the* hazard, than be 
• troubled with a • 

‘,v V - . ” SwcctMi^<f> foil are a beauteous blossom, 

V sure." T. A.,\S,\\,yi. 

BLUB.B(>TTt^ Wearing a btu« gar- 
' ment (usetf ol a, baaidle). 

•v/'S';Vi I wittUive you as smuidly swinged for this, 
lyou Mue-bottlt rogue." 

, ‘ ^ ;C , a h«i. /f-v; w, ao; 

A Scotsman (from his head* 

U there too, and one Mordnke, 

ot a comiboa', 
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to the garb of attendants on ecclesias- (4) To furnish for a periodical payment 
tical dignitaries. . food and lodging. . 

Topir blue coats brushed.” •• cannot lodge and board a ooxen or 

T. of A., IV, I, 03. fourteen genUewomen.” 

BLUE EYE, Lividity beneath the eye& *. * 9 -. 

of those in ill-healtli, or distr^s. Ct BOB. L, vb. (i) To drub, to thump, to 

A. 0/ L., 1587: ‘'And round about beat. 

her tear-distained eyej blue circles •' I have bobbed hb brain more than he has 

stream'd.*’ w'y bones.” 

** A blue eye and sunken.” * 68 ; v. also Rick. fFI-V, 

/«. y. ii, jiji , »». 334. 

BLUE-EYED. With Uvidity beneath the .'( 2 ) To dhcat, to get cunningly. : 

eyes. * ** ihaH not bob us out of our melody.” 

^ “ This Hue-eyed hag was hither brought with ****** 

child.” Temp., 1, ii, aftg. (3) To jump Up, to* move in a jerking 

BLUNT. I., adj. (1) Dull in intelligence, manner, 

obtuse, stupid. ” And when she drinks against her lips I bob.** 

** An old man. sir, and his wits am not so M. N. D., II, i, 49. 

^,a,, 6od help, 1 would de«re they „ ^ shoulder. 

M. A., Ill, V, 10; V. also T. G. V., II, vi, “The man, sir, that when gentlemen are 

r 4t 1 2 ^ud., x8. tired, gives them a boh and rests tliem.” 

(2) With the edge Jlull or thjek. . 

” Yours as as the fencer's foils.” (2)<A«rap, a Stroke, a jest, a taunt. 

*' V» **• “ He that a fool doth very wisely hit 

(3) Frank, ‘candid, plain-spoken, un- 

ceremomous. ^ ' . .r. y. l., ii, v«, 55. 

” 1 am no orator, as Brutus Is, ' (• 

But, as you know me all, a plain! man.”'* i BODEMENT. A.S. boi^ianss to command, 
/. c., Ill, u, 516, j order .*i)roclaim. * 


” I have bobbed his brain more than he has 
beat my bones.” 

r, and C., II, i, 68 ; v. also Rick. tll-V, 
^ *«. :«4* * 

•(2) To dheat, to get cunningly. ! 

” You shall not bob us out of our melody.” 
^1 r. and C., m, i, 67 ; v. also Of*., V. I, t6. 

(3) To jump Up, i:o-move in a jerking 
manner. 

” And when she drinks against her lips I bob.*' 
M. N. £>., II, i. 49. 

II., subs, (i) A tap on the shoulder. 
”The man, sir, that when gentlemen are 
tired, gives them a boh and rests tliem.” 

C. IV, iii, 22. 

(2)<Aerap, a stroke, a jest, a taunt. 
“ He that a fool doth very wisely hit 
Doth very foolishlv, although he smart, 

^ Not to seem senseless of the bob." 

• A', y. L., II. vii, 55. 


(4) Kough, rude, regardless. 

What a Hunt fellow is th& j^wn to be 1 ” 

/. C.f I, ii, 2 g ^ ; v. also Jf. 0/ X504. 

(5) Rash, reckless. 

” For now she knows it is no gentle chose, 

But the Hunt boar, rough bear, or lion proud.” 1 
y. and Au 884$ v. also 3 Hen. V/<-lV, ^ 

viU,s;3Hm. yr-V,i, 86. 

^6) Awkward, clumsy. 

” You are too Hunt ; go to it orderly.” ’ 
r, 0/5., II, i, 45- 
II., vb. (1) To dull the edge of^ to 
enfeeble, t& weaken. / . } * 

” Blunt not his love.” a Hon, /F-IV, iv, iyV 

(2) To stupefy., . 1 

** For when we rage, advice is often seen ' J 
By Hunting to our wits more keeii,*V ^ 


order, * 

Omen, augui^, presage. 

”Thls foolish, dreaming, superstitious girl 
MSkes all these bodements.*' 

, T. and C,, V, i«, 80 ; v. also Mac., IV, 
il 96. 

BODGE. Probably a corruption from 
budge 01 botch. 

To* budge, to yield, to give way. 

” With this, we charg'd again ; but, out, 
alas 1 

, ; - We bodg'd again.” 3 Hm. VI-l, iv, 19. 

BODILESS* Incorporeal, unsubstantial. 

’’.tld* ioiiUn (Mation ecMasy la very wnmin, 

. kt" , . ■- , Ham., Ilf, i», 13$. 

bodkin. «Gael. dirk. Ci 

^ Beaumont and Fletcher, The Custom of 

• _ iVr-. ^ TT 111 n— _ • - 


« . ' / L. 0 ., jfAk CoutUry, II, iii, 87 : ^ 

BLURT AT. To trejit with d^daiii^ to *' Out witb^^yout bodkin, your pocket-dagger, your 


hold in contempt. . . ' / fUlctto.^' . , 

** But cast tbeir gazes on Marina's face^ V/'A small daifccr, any sharp instrument 

BOARD. Vb,- F. . otontof-to = ' '• 

.. - BODY.; .L.vaubs, (i) Framework ,.^ 

. . \ antoalii^ " ■ ^ 


(2) To accost* . to address., 


(3) To 


" And Mgo bis body dglliar mm,. ' 

80 m iiM cttKcs.” . iV, I, x9t,'' 




I weUliad oof a bofy ta't.” ' 
; y. also JTaor.^ Ilf, eg; 


Ii* a iifrfiS^ iiL *Fl (S ^A*„indivjd«al. a peiwMr. ; ; 

' tu, «. *.11 

• ' -ir V.'L, iV, IB, IS,; y. .lin it. U-t 
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(4) A mass of men unitod by something 

^fommon. • 

** I think we are a body strong enough. 

Even as we are.*' 

3 Hm. IVAf iii, 6S ; v. also Ham., I, iit, 
. *3- 

(5) The main portion. 

"The body of your discourse is sometmies 
guarded with fragments." 

M. A., I. i. 386. 

(6) A cori^e. 

"•Bring forth the body of old Salisbury.^* 

(7) Shape in general. 

** Now captain is 

Even such a body."* A. and C., IV, xiv, 13. 

II., vb. (i) To shape, to give body to. 

" He is deformed, crooked, old, and scer, 
IlMac'd, worse bodied, shapeless ev('.rywhere." 

C. E., IV, ii, Z 0 . 

(2) Mentally to give substantiality to 
some airy conception. 


** For tills business, 

It toucheth us, as France invades our land. 

Not bolds Uie king." /ft L., V, i, 31. 

BOLD OF. Confident of, trusting in. 

" Bold of your wortliiness, we single you 

As our best-moving fair solicitor." 

• L. L. L., 11, i, 38. 

BOLINS (Bowleg). Bowlines, ropes to 
govern the sails of a ship when the 
wiiftl is unfavourablcs. They are slack- 
ened when it is high. 

“ Slack the bolins there." 

Per., IH, i, 43 ; v. also T. N. K., IV, i, 

X4(). • I 

BOLLEN. Connected with bulge. 

Swollen, bulged. Cf. Chaucer’s Black 
Knight : **Bollenhevtes,** The late form 
boiled occurs in Exod. ix. 31 : “ The 
barley was in the car, and the flax was 
boiled^ 

" Here one being, tbitmg'd treats back, all 
botten and rcdf * R. of L., 14x7. 


" .As iniagination bodies hwih « « 

The forms of tilings unknown, Uic poers pen 
Tunis them to sliapcs." Af. N. D., V, i, 14, 

BODYKINS. A little body. 

' ‘ God*s bodyltins ” form o^swearing by 

the .sacramental bread), Ham,, II, ii, 503, 
Cf, ** Bbdyhins, Master Page ” M, W, 
II, iii, 39 ; also “ Ckl’s heartlings 
Af. W, W., Ill, iv, 56 : *od*s Nouns " 
M. W, W., IV;i, 21 ; ’od’s pittikins*' 
Cym„ IV, ii, 293 ; ** 'od*s my •little 

^ life’M. y.L.^ Ill, V.43. 

BOGGLE. Vb.* Probably from Wcl. 
bygelss a bugbear, a hobgoblin. . 

To shrink back, to hesitate to, move 
forward, to swerve. ' 

" You bogkle shrewdly, every feather iuSkb 

• you." A. IF,, V, iii, 330. 

BOGGLER. A vicious woman, one . who 
swerves from the path d! Virtue. 

" You have been a homltf' eoke.** ' 

. !i. iMrfo, ra,jdCn«. 

BOISTEROUS, (i) Roughs wild, intract- 
able. • ■■■'. 

. . *' Tis a boistanua and a cniel ityle^ v ;; V ' 

A style for challengeea." . ■ ■ • ’ -'ti'A-'i- 

A. y. L, 

(2) Violent, wild- V ; ' 

** Hast thou, acQomiiig to thy oaih and baiii£'. 
Brought hith« ' Henry .Hereford',' fliy bold 

! (5) Jlriitating, vexa^ous^'^'htnnoy^g. 

‘ *'ThwMtogwlmtStoanth^^ 

Vour vile ’attempt must neiMb 

(4) .Hasty, hot-ltea^ed. . 

• 'Olaln ' ‘ ‘ 

* Hie'iloirv of Euro^" S Hen^ KJTrn^-liJjjPr 

adia; Vb. To' -rendor boki, ; ■ 


BOLT (Boult). Vb. O.F. bu/fe/s: about t- 
ing sieve ; bulter^ a Sieve, Ger. 
heuteln =& to bolt, to sift. 

To separate coarse from fine particles, 
to sift. C'f. Chaucer, Nonne Prieste*s 
Tale : "*ButI ne cannot bulle it to the 
bren." Cf. also Milton, Comus, 760 : 
(fig.) I note when vice can bolt her 
arguments.’^ 

** The fannW snow that's bolted 
By the northern blasts twice o'er." 

)V. r IV, iii, 353- 

BOLTED, (i) Carefully considered, re- 
fined. 

" He has been bred 1' the wars 
Since be could draw a maw, and is ill achool'a 

. Ill bolted language.? Cor., HI, I, 333 

, (2) Well-behaved. 

"Such and so fihely bJlted didst thou seem." 

• ffoii. F-II, U, 137. ‘ 

BOLTER. A 'Sieve. 

Dowlas, filthy dowlas ; I have given them 

' ' away to-.jDgkers* wives, and they have 

nuide bi^t of Uiem." 

, , . X /If-in, iii, 68. 

BOLTERBD. v. Blood-boltered. 

BOLtlNG-HUTCH., A tub or box into 
«rhicU flour is separated from bran, any 
^rfi'.receptaclb. 

V^’V '.'^l^at boUing>laach of beastliness; fbat 
: •' swoUeh paacel dn^es." 

' . > »!». Iv, 448, 

s Originally a omaon. Pro* 

1 baUy of iiikitativo origin from the sound 
’> r': msde by stone leaving the machinis. 
Cf. bomb. ' 

A'latyd ibitiling-oaa made of Ifbther, 

f^,|4'1>Iadi;-jadi>... 'Hi^w)<)dttentioos‘' the 
' ''i^igteat black-ijddis/ >nd rite " 

^iai^ wbea, rite Prenchtn^ fiirst 
at their return into 

rUiw <o«my. that the EngUshmeq.nssd.’^ 
.■ty di^,0bt\of .riirir boots.*' 
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** Yond same black cloud . . . looks like^ a 
foul bombard that would shed his liquor." 
Ttmp., n, ii, 21 ; v. also i Man. IVAi, 
iv; 416: Man. m/-V. iv, 69. 

Note.— " Baiting of tomMofs^-tippUng^ 
(V. Bait). 

BOMBAST. Ger. bombast, cognate 
Gr. silkworm. 

^ I.. sul^. (1) Cotton wadding used to 
* stu S out clothes. Cf . Stubhe's A ngtomU 
of Abuses : ** Their dublettes are noe 

lesse monstrous than the reste: For 
now the f^hion is to have them hang 
• downe to the middest of their theigltcs 
. . being so harde-quilted. and stufied. 

bombasted and sewed, as they can 

verie hardly eyther stoupe downe, or 
decline them selves to the grounde, 
soe styffe and sturdy they stand about 
them. . . . There was never any kinde 
of apparell ever invented that could 
more disproportion the body of man 
than these Dublets with great bellies. 

. . stuffed with foure, five, or six pound 
of Bombast at the least.’* 

" Rated them 

At courtsltip, pleasant jest, and courtt^sy, 

As bombast and as lining to the tlmt:." ^ 

(2) Fig., turgid or inffated language. 

" How now my sweet cxn.itur6 of bombast.** 
i Mtn. iv, 305. 

IL, adj., preten^lious. 

" He, as tatving bis ovm pride and purposes, 
Hvades them, with « bombM cireumstanct', 
Horribly stufiTd with epithets of war." 

OfA, 1,1,13. 

<i^ONA-ROBA. A plump-cheeked Wench,^^ 
a handsome girl, a courtesan. , 

" We -knfeW whew the boiubrobei wew sM ' 
had tb% bjcst of dieni<” • . 

. BOND. (1) ThatwMch ]bihds;a ligi^^ni ' 

"Till, With my teeth 

1 |un*d my fwedom.^*^ ^ Ci .i.v 5 ^' 

. {2) Promise, obii^al&n in writing^' ‘ " 
‘-"Go with'iBe\tQ a nottfy, sefil me there ; . 
Vour- single hoMi.*! Jlf. 1 , ill, Z33.-’.' 

(3) Putjo obligatiopir. 

, 1, Idve your malmty 

Accoirdiug to my bondJ* C '- 

(4) 'Own<htAiip. ■ 

''They scatter end unlopsa ft'.feoriL.t^^ 

; "WoH^llmt Showy^haihapwiiy i^ 

■' . ; • . Bioi IIP.' m tel th'eidrjS " 

• - 41^, ba-?5ii blithe, end 


{3I Lusty, sinewy, stout. Cf.. Hooker, 

* Sermon, VII : ** Issachar, d^bough 
. bonny and strong enough unto any 
labours, doth couch." Note. — 
The expression bonny and is fre- 
quentl^r used before anothek adjec- 
tive with an adverbial force » 
very, exceed in^y : e.g. bonny and 
angry ssf very angry. 

" Why would you bo so Riid to ovorcome 
.• The bonny ]>riscr of Uw humorous duke ? ” 

. A% Y. i:., H, ill, 8 . 

BOOK, (i) Any printed work. , 

" luove goes towitd as srbiKilboys from 
tbefr booAs." li, and II, 11, 139. * 

(2) Any writing or paper, an indenture 

or agreement, a tablet (Cym., V, 
iv, 133). 

"By that time will our hook, I think, be 
drawn." i IJeu. IVAll, i, 222. 

(3) ,An account book. 

• a'As far in the dtv^l's Itook as thou and 
Falstaff." 2 Men. IV-ll, ii. 49. 

(4) The Bible. 

• " ru be swoni on a book, she lovts you." 

A/. W. W, 1 , iv, 128. 

(5) Learning, scholarship. 

mf Lar^ gifts have I bmtow*^ on learned 

Because uS^ book prcfcrr'd me to the king." 

2 ‘ Mm. Fi-IV, vii, 66 ; v. also Men. 

• . F///-I, i. *22. ' 

(6) r Plui favour. Note. — Servaotsan 4 
' Tei^iners were entered in the books . 

^pf the person to whom they were 
; \ attached : hence the origin of the 
. , phrase ** in one’s books.’’ 

tee, lady, the gentleman is not in your 
. books.** A/.A., I.i, 66. 

f ■ (7) ^ heraldic register. • 

• V" \i*dr. " A hcSrald, Kate ? O, put me in tliy - 

-V . Wbttt is your crest ? A ooivcomb 7 **'• 

I * . , .♦ 7 ’.c/J 5 .,ll,i. 4 i 8 :, 

(8) iTechhipal rules * laid down in a 
^ . ..... rewiar.^eatise. 

■i.?' i‘ XA^-Wo-dimmlin print by the book.** 

^ ■ *' ' • ' ' ' A. Y. L., V. iv. 95 ^ 

’ . Note^The allusion is to a rimeinoa« 

■ t^tbe'Tof 000 yincentio Saviolo' (1594) 

0 / Monor and^ Honoratda QuaneU* 

'HoOK-iMAli A schoolfellow* ' 

. A. phantasime, a monatcho, and. one thAtr 

■''■**_j?'''’**akea sport . 

‘ To tho prince and his boohmaUs.** // v^. ' * • 


itt <ny Mk «f mrntiy.f' 

X-Hitkla’t TaU t '''ft Y^' 


well ut^i gmited-.wait fiU'’ 
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** My boon li, that this gt utli man may lender | 
^ £>! whom he had this nng ” • i 

Cym, V, V, fj5. V. also 3 Hen 
u, 46 

(2) A favour granted. ! 

** Why, this IS not a teofi *' 

0 th , 111, ui, 76 1 V also T» 0 V tV, iv, 
24 

BOOT. A.S 6d/. Jbotan ssboot, remedy, 
compensitipn, redress. 

(t) booty. 

• “ (Who) commands menTs wrvio*,* 

Xiid wh.it they win in 't, boot and glory " ^ 

T N 70 

(2) Profit, advanifige, use. 

* (live him no bieath, hut novr 

M ik» hoot of his distr iction ” 

A and C f IV, i, 10 . v also RuA //-I, 

I 64, 1 Hen VlAv, vi, ^2 , 1 of 5, 

V 11, 176 

(3) Pnze. 

*' And thou thit ait his mate, miko boot 
ol this '» 2 Hen VI IV, 1, 13 

(4) Piey. . , , 

‘ Dthffb hkf^ srlduis, armed lu thru stings 
M ikt boot upon ihi suinmrr's V4 lv» t buds ” 
Hen V I, u 194 

(s) Sometluifg given m 4ddition Ito 
VI hat has been anan^d. 

Pll Mv< you Wf ru gisr voibthrte lor 
one” r *iidC,lV,v ,40 

[(}) Phrases —(a) to gfve tlie boots » to 
make a Uuglung stoek of one. 

'* Cue me not th< boots '* • 

7 Or Vkl, I, ay 

(b) To bootiSm addition. 

** t would not be the viU un th it thou tlunk'st 
lor the wUoli spue Uiii*h in tho. tyrant's 

grasp. 

And the rU h east to boot *' 

Mae, IV, III, 37 ; V. also a Hen JV-Uh 
1, 29 

(r) To boot and bootsover aud over 
again. 

* "Hearty thanks/ 

The bounty and the boucKHi of boaveu 
To boot, and 6oof/* • 4* IV, aoo. 

(d) St. George to boot»St. Gecn-ge to 

our help. Rtch. ui, 302, 

(e) Grace to bootsGod be gsraclous to 

• • u9. W. T., I. 80. 

IL, vb. (1) To present into tlio bar- 
gain. * 

** And I wiU boot ih^ witli wbst gm'beade' 
Thy modesty can beg" ^ ^ 

A, pud C„ n, V, 71, 

(a) To avail. Cf. Miltop» 64 : 

“ Alas, what booth ' 

"U boots thee dot to bh hompassUmate " 
Rteh i/>I, lu, 174* V. alsa^lMal* /MU* 

IV, 18 n p 

BOOT-HOSS. Stockmg to H/m 
bools, a spatter dasb, a gaiter. CL 
UcUyband, Frmeh Idop ; 

*‘PuQ tiff first my booths: wofswtH 
dkNme; and tbsn pet my bo^ho$fn 
and my spurres therein : grve me toy 
sbppws.'* , 


• "A linen stock on oiu leg and a kersey boot- 
hose on the other " T of f , 111 , 11, 62 

BOOTLESS. Adv. To no purpose. 

• " Doth not Brutus bootless kiu el 7 ** 

/ r, 111 , 1 , 76. V also Hen V-U\, m, 

24 , V Z> , II, 1, 37 

£., subs, (i) A hole made by 
boring. • 

' Vour fianchises, whereon you sUxxl, 

• conhuod 

Into an anger's bore *' Cor , IV, vi, 8 S 

(2) Any hole or hollow. 

"love's counsellor «;hi*uld fill the bores of 
hcinng * e 

lo tlie smothenng of the sense" 

Cym f XII, a, 56 

(3) Fig. calibre, capacity, importance. 

**I hive words to speak iii thine cat will 
mak( the( dumb, yet aic they much 
too hght for the bore of the matUr " 

Ham , IV, VI 25 

II, vb. (i) lo jHTfordte, to make a 
hole through.* 

'* I'd lK,h-\e as soon 
Ihis whole tatth may be boned ** 

At N D,I 11 , u 5 ) 

(2) To undermme, to overreach. 

** At this instant 
• lie bore^ mt with some tnrk *' 

Hen VJ/l-l, i, 128 

BORNE. Laden, charged, freighted. 

* When ft mjpebi of lominotiou, hkc the South 
Borne with bl«rk vapour, doth begin to melt 
And drop np^n odt bare unarmed heads ' 

3 Hen IV 11 , IV, 

BORROW.* L, subs. Th#' act of bor- 
rowing or takmg as a loan. 

"Of your royal petwrace I'll adventure 
Ihe borrow of a week '* W / , 1, 11, 

II., vb A , intrs. To take upon credit 

" 1 neither lend nor burrow " 

^ Af V , I, lu, 62 

gB., trs. (i) To a&k and obtain upon « 
loan with the implied intention ot 
returning. 

" Co borrow int a crow ’* C h , 111 , 1, 80 

(2) To beg, " • 

” ruey say V bonCeht money ii^Cod's name " 

^ . M A . V, i. 293. 

Note.->-To bonow moiiey in God 1 nameM 
to be a common b«ggv Ihe aUubion is to 
l*cov. xti|* xy*o" He that gtveth to the poor 
teaiefh Hrtto the lord** HaUiwell ssys that 
the phrase was used In the counteifeti pass- 
ports of the beggars as appears from Uekker'a 
Sngftsk VtUanus He also quotes Perm* 
v^'s Dictionane In Spanish and rngUsh 
(X 899 ) " Pordiosfcoswmtn that ask fbr 

cSrssake^biggtrs" 

/}) To take, to rective. 

" Let me borrow my arms again " 

' (4) To aBBome, to adopt. , 

f "YcmlNNyowBocUmt fane of seeming sorrow, 

A It IS sun your own " 

‘ » a tv-y, B, 3». 

r SORROWED, (i) Assumed, usurped. 
i)9t fsalr 

" Kbotfomed btlefaast thou bought too dear.** 
t Hen IVmV, lu, gy, 
*t 
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(2) Adulterated, counterfeited, false. 

“ Look, kwk, how listening Piiam wets his 
eyes 

To see those borr&wtd teeis that Sinon sheds.** , 
R, of L., X 549 ; V. also M. W, H*., Ill, 

43 j W, f .. IV, iv, 33 ; K. 1 . 1 . 4 ; 
a Aon. FMII, i, 75 ; R. and 
104; IV, iv, 34 ; Sonna CXXVli, 
6;L. C., 337* c 

BOSKY. O.F. boskssQ,* wood, a thicket. 
Bushy, woody. 

** And with each end ol thy blue bow dost 
crown 

My bo$ky acres, and xnv unshrubbed down.*' 

* • r^.. IV,i, 81. 

Note.— Stoeveos suggests that oosky aerts 
'* are fields divided Trom each other by 
hedgerows.'* 

BOSOM. 1 ., subs. (1) The breast of a 
human being. 

* " Therefore lay bare your bosom.** 

Af . K.. IV, i, 345. 

(2) The consciendb, the moral sense 

** Go to your bosom ; 

Koock.*there and ask your heart what it 
doth know." M, M,, II, ii, 136. 

(3) The breast as the seat of emotions — 

(fl) affection, (b) pity, (c) revenge, 
etc. , * • ' 

" This man hath bewitched the bosom of my 
dtild.*' AT. N. X)., 1, 1, 37. 

(4) The heart. 

** Mak#itsdl a pastime 
To harden bosoms** I, ii, 153. 

(5) Desires, inmost thoughts. 

" And ybu shall, have your bosom on this 
wretch.** « ikf. iW., IV, Hi, 133. | 

(6) Secrets. . j 

" 1 will bestow you where you ^all have time 
To speak your bosom freely," ' 

Otih, Uli J, 

• (7) Embrace. d,'jr\ 

" Sweet peace conduct bis sweet soul: to' the ' ' 

&ofo/ii 

Of good old fathom Abraham ! ** 

. //-IV. », 103* : 

(8) Any«clQs^ or eecraf rec^ptacla^, ; ; 

** Make dust our paper, and with talay eyea . 
Write sonow on wo bosom of the earth. 

Rkh, lJAlliXt47f : 

(9) Confidence. : ", 

*• l know wu are cl tier bosom** ^ \ 

A. iv, V, 36 ; V. also 1 Bap. /tM, IbLc 

365 7. ^ : 

(10) The surface of a 

**lla^ so. many milM' upoa ber paai^ut . 
bosom,- JRMk, /MiriU, 9^. ' 

. (li) A^ encloBurcj :.K - ; ' V ' 

■ "This is the way ■.”>«' 

' ^ •Jidlus..Caeeac*s -iU-ecected tower/ 

To whose fdfU bosom my cofideomod lord r'iv 

. (xa) Ini^ . 

, “ Btf^ydaldinif baudiiud^ foih ' .i>y. 

' , black, .Aowiii .Sbi^ ‘.noC; 


(13) Plirase : to the bosom. The super- 
scriptions of letters were ffik^nerly 
, addressed to the bosom of a lady, 
and Steevens observes that women 
anciently had a pocket in the fore 
part of their stays, in which they 
' not only carried love-letters and 
love-tokens, but even their money 
and materials for ^.needlework; 
f and he mentions an old lady who 
' reifiembcred it to be a. piece of gal- 

* lantry to drop letters or oUicr 

literary favoi^rs there, the stkys 
being worn very prominent. 

" To her excellent while bosom these.** 
fflsM., II, ii, X13 ; V. also 2 \ G. V.. Ill, 
i. 350. 

IL, vb. (i) To admit to confidence. 

** 1 am doubtful that you have bivn conjunct 
And bosom’d with her." X. L., V, i, 13. 

(2) To hide in the bosom. 

» " Bosom up niy counsel. 

You'll find it wliolesoiiie." 

Hen. F///-I, i, ti2. 

rill., adj. Intinjate, . confidential, 
trusts . 

" Whicli makes me ^hiiik that this Antonio, 
Being the 6 osom lover of uiy lodi. 

Must needs t>e like my lord." 

^ M. r., Ill, iv, 17. 

BOSOM'S LORD. Heart*. 

• " My bosom’s lord sits lightly in his throne." 

,, , if. and V, i, 3. 

BOTCHER. Connected with patch, 
Pat(;)ier, mender, inferior l^d of 
' tailor. Cf. Butler's Hudibras : 

- Boichtrs hdi’ oid cloaths in the lurch, 

' And fell to turn and patch the churcli." 

" Your beards deserve not so honourable a 
grave a» to stuff a boUher’s cusbiou." 

• ! '• i}' Vw “i *’*’ *'• 

BOTCHY^ ^ Marked with botches or 
> 'patches, ulcerous, 

** Were not tbat a batchy core 7 " 

r. nod C., II, i, 6 . 

BOTH SID£S» ^ Adj. Unreliable, double 
r "to%ued. 

;• • V Pamiiablic, bodk sides xogue." 

/•; V. f - .../■■ , W., IV, Hi, 331. . 

;BOTS. SmAli worms that breed in^ the 
eaths^ of . horses. , 

r^bj^W^withthefiol*.** ^ • 

, . ■* /-t ^ ' v% ■* - - ^ '•2, 

BOIS. ONT*. -Asa execration. 

■' -fc-V'iJ'Ha I - -bn % *Us dome at laatv ' ' ' 

hotel, dini. of hottemn 

or* truss (of hay or •straw). . 

^ Mtlhiiidta 1 have a great destn to a Mb 
:-af toy.** 

^ I. 3a; V. also T, If, 1 ?.*- 
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BOTTLE LIKE A CAT (Hang me in). 
Dyce observes — It appears that qats 
wex%* enclosed, with a quantity of 
soot, in wooden bottles suspended on a 
line, and that he who could beat out 
the bottom of the bottle as he ran 
under it, and yet escape its contents, 
was the hero of the sport.** 

" If i do, hang me in a bottle like a cat and 
shcMg at nif.** A/. A., I, i, 226. 

NoU^.—Steevens quotes IVarres or Ae 
Peace ts Broken : ** arrowcs d(*w«f aster than 
. ihhv did- at a catte in a basket.'* 

BOTTLED SPIDER. ^This expression has 
. caused considerable difficulty among 
commentators. One would be inclined 
to give this as an example of metathesis 
(a change in the order of the sounds in a 
word) if other examples could be found 
of this tendency in the writings of 
Shakespeare. The term occurs twice 
in the same play. If this explanation 
were feasible fhen “ bottled apitfer ** 
might be equivalent to ** bloated 
spider.** 

*' WHiy str^'st tliott sugar cst that bot^ 
spider ? ” ill, 24a. ■ 

^ " Help me curse 

Thfl hottlCAl spiderr Rtch. Ill-W. iv, dx. 

Note. — Ritsoii sugges^ ** a large, moated, 
glossy spider, supipsccT to umtain venom, 
prop^tionatq to its size.*’ A writer in 
The lulinhurgh Review, July, i868,*howevcr, 
observes that ** this explanation misers the 
peculiar force of the epithet bottled, which 
IS exactly equivalent to bunch^backed; and 
like it culiphaxiscs Richard's deformitv. 

* That bottled spider,* tliciefore, literally 
me.uis that liumixiid or hunchisd venomous 
creature. Ihc term bottled is still pFO’dndally 
applied to the big, large-bodiod,' rounds 
backed spider, that in the summer and*^ 
autumn spreads its web acmss opeb\spacc,s 
in Uie hedges 'obvioos to vagrant . 

What, also, nas escaped the commenta^^" 
the word bottle was used sdfh this 
sitgnificatioh for a hunch or nump ' iii Shakn^ ' 
sj^are's own day. Id ar|)opular work pub*' 
lished a few years bcibrq he came to LtOndolit 
and with which he was lazoiliar, • we ' find 
'bottles of fiesh* given, ate, A synonym 
great wens in the tbioat>^tbe Italian; word 
goifufi being glossed itt the marglii ajs foHowsV^' 

• ^men in the mountayncs with great Midv.' 
of flesh under their chin thrbd|^ me dil^^kiDig::' 
of snow wntw.* We 'sdtt r^fi tMs , 

of the word in a titdhber'.'bf phram and^J 
epithets, such as botttenoet, a big .pr 
' . nose : bottUkud, PtovlndS for KtttA, .thick, 
or blockhead; and, pot to ipultiiMy'.^aiiqdc^i 
' tn dte bluebottle fly. whi^ is litendly thV,'. 
' bunchy or unwieldy blufi . 

5 lB 0 trOM, ^ I., subs/ {!)■ 

'■ Into the bottom of the <iaep' V' ' .< . * ? 

. fathom-fine cQufil.nevW;: the;; 


that wex e ia ^ , 

* West of this plaM in the n^ght^; ;] 


V A. V. L., ly, ui, n J V. abo 1 

ui, I, *03. ‘ ‘ ‘ r -'V^- 


j3) A bound, a limit. 

" But there is no bottom, none 
In my voluptuousness.'* 

Mae., IV, iU, 60: v. also T. A., Til, f, 
U7;;4. r. IV.i.t68. 

(4) A ship. 

* ** My ventures are not to one bottom trusted 

Nor to one place.** 

Af. V., I,«i, 42 ; V. also T. N., V, I, sx ; 
Hm. Ir'-ur, Phjl. I* ; tC. 11 , i, 73. 

(5) foundation. 

** Therein should we read 
The very bottom and the soul of hope." 

I Hen. /K-I> 5 ,i. 50. ^ 

The main point, the 


( 6 ) 


essence. 


( 7 ) 


* Now I see the Indtom of vour purpose." 
A. W., HI, vii, 29; V. also Cor., IV. 

X96. 


v, 


A ball of thread. 
More : — 


Cf. Sir Thomas 


“ And let this be Uiy maxime, to be greate 
Is when the thred of hayday is once qx>nn, 

A bottom j^te woond ufl greatly undonn.** 

" Beat me to death with a bottom of brown 
thread." T. o/JS., IV, ill, 132- 

II., vb. To wind. 

" You must provide bottom it on me." 

. r. G. V., Ill, ii, 5.1. 

BOUGHT * AND SOLD. Overreached, 
utterly made* away . with, betrayed. 

** For Diduifi thy master is bought and Bold.** 
Rich. m-V. ill. 30b ; V. also K. /.. V, iv, 
xo ; t Hen. V/~ 1 V, Iv, 13 ; C, E., Ill, 
i, 7 i. • . 

BOULTER. V. Bolter. 

BQUND^ 1 . I., Subs. Norm, Fr. hundc<^ 
a bound, a limit, , . 

(1) A boundary, a confine, 

"There's nothing situate under heaven's 
eye 

, ^ttt bath his bounds in earth, in sea, in sky. '* 

. \ . . C. JB., II, i. X 7 . 

^2) A bank. 

‘ . " like a proud river peering o’er his bounds.** 

K. Ill, i, 23 ; V. also T, of A., I, i. 26. 

' (3) Limit of endurance.. 

" Thou, drlv'st rife 'past .the hounds 
' Of maiden's jmtienob.'* 

* , • .V. AT. O., Ill, ii. 65. 

;V. (4) District, precinct. 

4 ■' ; The cottage, ahd the bounds that the old 

cartot once was master of," 

Vr 4 . y. L. in, V. 167. 

Hindrance, barrier. 

I » Hath he set bmtnds betyxeeo their love and 

i' IWe*./;///-IV, 1 , at} v> also Ham., IV, 

■ vli,!^: - . 

Restricted* confined, hindered,. 
^ naotiGai; term- Cf. iceboimd. 


A A hollow* ^ 

He stood am^g the , 

Developed firoin M.S. 
to go, with e^resii^t :d, , 
'c'':;itcel/-biiwi^prepjared, ' 


< ' ''All fhevoym of fiieic fife 
Is,tosfid'in shs^kmg,4un in tBiae^^ 

. /. C., IV, itt, aaii ^ 
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(i) Ready, piepaied. 

*' Speiik, 1 am bound to hcsar." 
aim.t If V, 6 : V. also K. L,, HI, vii, xo : 
Ham,, III, m, 41 ; K. II. i. 5^2. 

( 3 )' Destined or intending to go. ^ 

••Whither are you ^ 

4 . W., in. V. ja, 

BOUND, 8a A.S. hundau^ to bind. 

Adj.f Under an obligation. 

•* I am bound to every act of duty." 

Otk., Ill, iii, 134. 

BOUNDS OF FEED. Rights of pasturing 
' ovdr a limited area. 

•• His cote, his floclfs. and hounds of feed 
Arc now on sale.” A, V. i... II, iv. 76. 

BOURN» la F. borne^dk limit. 

A boundary, a limit, a confine. 

• “The undiscovered country from whose 
boutn 

No traveller returns." 

Ham,, III, i, 79 *, v. also K, L., IV, yi, 57 ; 
Temp., li. I, 249; W'. T,, I, ii. 134; 
A.^and C., I, \, 16. 


BRA 


BOURN, 2. 
a brook. 


A.S. hmme » a stream. 


“ Come o'er the fKwm.'BGSsv, to me." 

A’. L,, IK, Vi, 2^.- 

BOW. A.S. bog(t=s(i) A bow. an surch, 
(3) anything that benda 

( 1 ) An instrument for propelling arrows. 

••From loy«'«^weak childish horn ^le 

tiiibarm’d." R, and 1. 1. 203. 

( 2 ) A yoke. ' ' . 

•• As the os hath his bow, sir, the horse his 
curb, and the falcon his bens, so man 
hath his desires." A, Y. L,, 111 , iii. 65. 

‘hOWHAMD. The liead holding the bow* • 
the left hand. Wide 0 * the bowhand^'tp : 
the left of th^ mark, . , V \ 

•• Wide o* the h^tandf, i* faith your hand;ti-, 

BOWLING. (Bbttftv q.v,), Bdwlfn^o;^.! 
rope fasten<^ to the,mMdle part of- me; 
outside^jof a and designed to 
the sail stand to the ^d. . ^ >^1 

' *< Top the bowli^i out ^tA tife maixisaU 1 -'^^. 
^ . r. H, K., IV, i, ijy./. 


BOWSTRINGS (Hold or Cttt). A 
probably belonging . but 

uncertain brigin. The, , mcanirig;;, ^'^-: 
apparently “ in any case.'f wlia|^err^ 
, may happen,” whether., 

; hold or br^k,” GipeU's exp£ina:^> 
is: ^Whenapartywasmadeitbiit^^ 
' assurance of meetin;g was ^ven 
' wenr^ Of tbatphmse' : the sense 
; petsebt using them being that he 
* hold' ^ 6 ^ keep promise, or they 
r ‘cut bis b6v^ing9/,<‘;demdi^^^ ~ 

• foe an archer/?"- 

"At the diika^ 


BOY. Vb. To represent, to act as a boy 
(female parts on the early English stage 
were performed by boys. Cf. Af*N* D„ 
I. li. 39)* 

"Antony 

Shall be brought drunken forth, and I sb«iU 

Some squeaking Clwpatm hoy my greatness." 

A. and C., V, ii, 220. 

BRABBLE. A wrangle, a quarrel. 

“ In Tun^uie brabble did wt* apprehend him." 
* r. N., V. i, 39 ; V. also T, A„ \l, 1 , 62. 

BRABBLER. (1) A noisy quahrelsome 
fellow, a wrangler. « 

•• We hold our tifne too precious to be spent 
with such a brfdditer** K, /., V, ii, 162. 

(2) The name of a yelping dog. 

•• Lika Brabbler the hound." 

7 *. and C,, V, i, 99. 

BRACE. F. ^msssthe arm, L. hmehium. 


(0 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


Armour, primarily for the arm. 

•* ‘ Keep it, my Pcticliss ; it hath been a shield 
•Twist me and death/— and pr>intod to 
this brace** Per., 11 , I, 114. 

Warlike state, condition, prepara- 
tion, state of defence. 

"Soegay he .with more facile question bi-ar 

Eor that it stands not in such w^-like brace** 
0 th., J, iii, 24. 

A'”-=- ' 


pair. 

And L , 

Have lost a bra^o 


•^ And f , for winlimg^ at yoim discords too. 


InstDcn.' 

R. and V, iii, 295* 

BRACH. F. brnque=s:a, scenting dog, a 
lurcher, a beagle. Scotch racket: a. dog 
thht discerns his prey by the scent. 
Nares quotes . Recreations 
'' ”,.TWe are in England and Scotland 
•^/^ two kinds of hunting-dogs, and no- 
^‘sjvhere else in the world: the* first is 
one. rache (Scotch), and this is a 
ioot^^sc^titig. jcreature, both of Wild 
.b^ts,.,hir)qs, aud fishes also, whichlie' 
hid amofig ihe rocks :* the female thereof ^ 
iU England./ is. called a brache. A 
bfAch a. mannerly name for all hound ' 
/ bitches," Shakespeare in King Lear, ’ 
III, . vl, 73 : " Hound, or spauiel, 

■' ; bmch or . lym,” . enumerates branh ' 
ainong Ihe ip^es of dogs. Futnivail 
r^’quotes J. .^y^s English Dags in Top- 
Beasts, 1607 : •'AndV 
this sort (bloodhounde),'. 
; . Brath^i in ^t1^, 

t^e,.p^se thereof resteth in\the!- 
>« . ahefSex/and' not in the g^eral kinde. 



Churaer snth the 
‘ T* of S., J, lud, I'l Stla ■fS/ 
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(2) A bitoh hound. 

*' Truth*s a dog must to kennel ; he must 
e t be whipp'd out, when lady the braeh 
may stand by the fire and stink.** 

K, I. Iv, loa ; V. also I Hen, /I'-Ilt, 

i. *35. 

(3) A species of dog. 

** Mastiff, greyhound, mongirl grim, 

Hound or spaniel, briuk or lym.** 

• K, 1., in, vi, 67. 

BRAG. Vb. oAl., intrs. (i) To boast. 

. ** Forgive me, God, • 

. That I do brag thus I *' 

Hm. J'-III, Vi, 142.' 

(2) To be justly pgoud, to talk with 
• pride. 

** ViTona brags of him to be a virtuous youth.** 

R. and 1 , V, 69. 

(3) To make a loud noise. 

** The child brags in her belly already : *tis 
yours.” L. V, il, 6S7. 

B., trs. To boast or swagger about. 

** Uejtrags hi#t service 

As if he were of note.” C‘5*w., % iii, 93. 

BRAGGARDISM. Boastfulness. 

” Why, Valenlfnc, what hraggardim ts 
tiu's?”* n.iv,i64. 

BRAGLE^. Without ostentation, un- 
boastcu. ’** 

” If it Im* so yet 6rai5ifr*ss*let it be.** 

T. anti 0 .,^y, IK, 5, ‘ 

BRAID, 1 . Icel. bragd^a:' 'Sudden 
motion, trick, reproach, taunt. , Cf. 
The Mirror jot* Magistrates : And ask 
forgiveness for the hasty braid'* , . 

To upbraid, to repr^pich. 

** *Twould braid youndf too near for me to 
t<*il it” i, 93; 


BRAINS (To be beaten with). To be 
mocked. Cf. “ there has much 
throwing about of brains “ (Ham,, II, 
^ 376)=*'* there has been much satiri- 

cal controversy.’* 

I *' If a man will be heaUn reith brains, he shall 
wear nothing handsome about him.” 

^ M, A. t V, IV, 102. 

BRAINSICKLY. Madly, with lack of 
soiifld judgment. 

** You do unbend your noble strength, to think 
So brainsiekly of things.'* 

Mac., n, a, 45. 

BRAKE. Low Ger. brush Wbod; ^ 

Icel. brobss sedge. 

(1) A bracken or brake fern. 

'' *' ril run from thee and hide mein the brakes.** 
M. N. D., IT, i, 224- 

(2) A clump of underwood, or tliorn 

bushes. 

” When you have Spoken your speech, enter 
into that braked* 

M, A^. D., Ill, i, 66; v. also M. N, D., 
m,i.4. 

(3) Trial, difficulty. 

** If Pm traduced by tongues, which neither 
know • 

' My faculties nor person ; let me say, 

'Tis but the fate of place, and the rough 
. brake » . . 

That virtue must go through.** 

« Hen, VIIJ-l, a, 75. 

. .(4) Perplexity, iliorj^y entanglement* 

^ ** Some run fnwn bnies ol. vice, and answer 
none.”. * , / A/* .»f., 11, i. 39. 

BRAVE. I.,'adj. (t) V«iltotV 

^ Ascend; brave Talbot : we wJu follow thee,** 

. • I Hm. FMI, i, 28. 

. 42) . Gallant, noble. ^ 


. / <rer., Si », 93. ■ , pil pro^ the prettier felfo# of the two, 

BRAID. .2. A.S. bragl 
6rMla»3sto \reave, to draw into a 

. I., adj.. Deceitful. ^ „ . , .4: ^*«*®roeiy . 

Many ^ attendant* litarbloi irtwn ha wafaa.” 

n., vb. To weive, to (4) Beautilul. .. CuSebteh “ trgw." 

” Slackly in loose ;ncgilgen(w»*^^^ ' . '♦This Arer# jiferban^ foripament.** 


BltAiN, 


,(a) To,uiid«r8tand. • 


”*Ti& sun a dream, os «l|o ttuA fis (o) Becoming, suitable. 

madmm ^ < '* 1*11 devise thee brow immshmcot for him,** 

Tongue and bram not CySi., V, iv, 146. Al, A., V, iv, 1241 

(3) Tb balk, to crush, to defeat^ to kiU. n«» subd. (i) Bravado, bullying. 

** U was foe swift identy cC hfo d^attb There cod thy fomw, tom foy iace fo 

Wlra 1 did fotnk with uower foot cams fob > ,* moe.*^ 

That Amfo'd my putpoie.;' ^ * V Jf. V, ii, ; v..atoo T. and C„ IV, 

«dMr,,V,l,392,r ,, rf,i37j x VMn, ii, 123. 


BRADIISH.* Brainsick, distehspered, mad. *.%*'(&) ^Boaat. ^defiance, challenge, threat. 

”ln th» bnaen^h apprehoDsiaib IddtS ^ ^ thou dost overseen in all. 

The unseen good old man.” • Anjso In fols^ to bear iro 

Eiiffi , IV, V tt: T. 1, 3d } V, ako r </ S , IH, 1,^13. 
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lll.vb (i) To nsk, to render defiaqt 
f Here art come 
Befim the expiration of thy tune 
In bmtng arms against thy boveragn ** 

Rtck /MI, ui 2X3 a 
Note Braving “ may be used as m 
ittnbutivc to azms<«dctiant (v Bravlnfl^ 

(2) To challenge, to defy 

" Perchance that envy of so neb a tiling, 
BrwMM oompar* diMl'unfully did sting 

Ihs lu^-pitcned thou^ts *' • 

K of I 40 

(5) To make bright or fine to adorn 

* rh( n he disd un& to shim fw by the book 
f » He should h ive hraa d (lu t lal m hiur ago 

///-V 111, 280 V ilbo r 0/ S , 
IV 111 121 

(4) To insult by parade 

* bhJl 1 bemllcss lov 
A cocktr d silken w intm, brat e our fields ^ *' 

K J V 1. 70 

BRAVELY, (i) Courageously, nobly 

* Record it with your high and worthy deeds 
*T«vis hranHv dode if you bethink you of it ** 

M 4,V, I, 277 

(2) Bccoiningly 

' How biraudy thou birom'st thy bed, fresh 
hly * ( ym II, 11, X5 

(3) Splendidly, lincly. admirably, in 

good style with display 

** Braiefy th« hgive of thi»* harpv hist thou 
Pirf'un d, Am 1 * • 

Temp III lu, 8) v also Tmp , V 1 
aja T 4 , IV lJ|•xn I and C 
I, h, 17? , Hm V-IV m 69 

BRAVERY, (i) ^ow, ostuitatioii, dis- 
play 

* But sure, the bravery of hfi» gruf did put 
me* 

Into a towering pasuon * 

• T N 1C, IV, in 154 

(2) Fmery, showy dress. 

'With sraif and fans and double diangt of 


\ 

, vil 


also M Af 
So 




T otb IV, 111 S7 
i9 \A Y L it, 

(3) Assumption of bravery, defiance 

*' I pen inthcious bfraiery do»t thou come 
To start m)«quiet ** 0 th , I, t, 96 

BRAVINA. Dciiaat Cf Pnller. Holy 
War ** Barbaix^ sent ^ braving 
letter to Saladm *' 

*llA\e fought with equal fortune and oon* 
tmue 

A bratfnewtt'* A IV , 1 , 11, 5, 

BRAWL. Spcic brausle by some authors, 
from 1 brauU, and bravUertmto totter. 
It appears to have been a round dance 
in which the ^formers joined 
m a circle, and to have remotely con- 
tained some kind of repress^ ntation of a 
batHe. Cf. Mossmger, PiUure, 11 , d: 
^ a Fcgndfi brandy and apish famtatkm 
Of what m pmorm Jn battle ' 

Cl alsm Ben j<Mi9on‘8 Tuna KinOtaaikd* 

*' The Gnm did ma footing tench , 

And at Abe old IdsAlett hroarii. 

Ikoy daooe'd wot mother down ** , , 

**Hesterk jefu you win your love with n 

Fxeadijk^’^ 


BRAWN. OB ^raon»a slice of fiesh, 
muscle ^ 

(1) A mass of fiesh * 

**Thdt dunned brmn shall play Dame 
MorUmrr hw wife * 

I Hen IV, il, IV 101 \ also 2 Hen 

JV-\ 1. 19 

(2) The arm (properly the muscular 

part) 

‘ I h-id purpose _ 

* Ontemore to htw thv tatgenrom thy brawn ” 

Cor IV V 119, V alw T and C , I, iil, 

. *97 

(3) The calf of the leg , 

** His foot Merchn il I hi& ni trtial thigh , 
The brawns of Hercules ' 

t\m IV 11 tii 

BRAWN (-Buttock). Fleshy 

** It IS liki i birbcr's chur ihit fits lU but 
tocks the pm buttock the quatch- 
buttock, the 5ritt» buttoik 

4 W 11,11 16 

BR^]$. F &ra5Sf»tosolder,make braze 
Vb , To harden, to become dull 

have so often blush d to leknnwlcd.; 

. him, tbit now I am brvied to it 

• . • A I 1 T 9 

Cf %rars*i nbrarened m*Ham HI iv 37 

BREAK-NECK. I>ealh blov • finishing 
stroke Hall^well quotes An An aunt 
of the Christian Prtnc* (iboy) “ The 
very* breahnech of our en'-ueinge 
sports 

« I^nust 

Forsake the court to 00 t nr no is ceitiin 
To mt 3 break-neck W I I 11, 351 

BREAK WITW To speak with, to Ulk 
to. 

** Now wiU we break adh him * 
r C V, I, il 44 s ilM) r 6 V, HI 
59 

BREAST. (1) A part of the human 
body. 

, ** Tbeee weie such mi n 

Whose heads stood m their breads *' 

Temp HI, 111 47 

(2) Glands in female man for bccretion 
of milk. 

e ** Come to my woman's breasts. 

And take my milk for gdU " 

Mae , I, V, 43. 

(3) The seat of the emotions, the heart. 

** nEom that supernal Judge that stirs good 
thefts ® 

In «iy bread of strong luthonty " 

X / , 11,1,113. 

(4) A musical voice ; cf Sir] Hawkins, 
tiidfory of Music "To have a 
good braasi was formerly a common 


* Ihe fioed has an e'^orileot breast** 

. ^ rAr,n,hi.is 

.(5) InnermMt recess or Interspace. 
And when the cross blue lightning seem'd 
to open 

Ihe bread of heaven." /. C , hi, $s« 
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BREATH, (i) Act of respiring. 

^ (g Millie a (,q-onn of her last braath and*no« 
Slic sings in hr^avun.*’ 

A. W„ T\\ iiii 51. 

(2) Air expelled. 

“ 1 saw her </»ral Ups to move, 

And with her breath she did^erfurne the air.*’ 

T^o/ <S.» l| 1, 174* 

(3) A single rosiJiration. 

•* ill' W(«ikl kiss you tw«ity with a breath,' 
lien, K//M, iv,%p. 

(4) . A ‘very short time. 

“ Allowing hiin a breathy a little sccnoj 
To mrinanJnze.*' ^ Rich. ii, 164. 

(5) State, or power of breathing freely. 

" Hast ih'iu lost tliy breath ? ” « 

C. 

(6) Air. 

“ The heavens' breath 

Smells wiKiiiigly here.*' A/op., I, vi/5. 

(7) Voice. 

“ In»i l>cnulman*s key 

With batocl hnitih and wkispeml hiimblerii'ss/* 
M. I'.. 1, ill, 112 ; V. alM T, iV., 11, il, at. 

(8) Music. . ^ 

• '* And hi-.irh a triA'maid on a dolphin's back 

Uil«'riug such dula t and hartftonioub breath^'’ 
^ • .V, N. />., ir, i. I4«. 

(9) An opinion. 

“ Shall we thus permit 

A blisling and a scandalous brea^ tb Jfali 
On him' 40 near us ? '* .Af. i, u4. 

(ro) Sentence. - 

Apem. “ C^lou shuuld'st desire to die, 'being 
miserable. 

TiiHon, Not by his ftr.'ktfA that ly.niore 
‘ rmsia abie." , T. pM.i IV, jii, 048. 

(ii) Language. 

" From whom hfl bringeih sensible iregrects: 
To wit, besides oofuiiianda and < courcefbus < 
breath, ' ’ ■ ' " 

Gifts of rhdi value." ; . - ; ■ . 

.A/. K., n, u, 90 y y. 

ii, 52 ; M. AT. JD., 11.1, ft 44. 

.<t'a) Fufy, rage.. 

"ItwM ray 

- up I y-y.. 

Upon your stubborn ■ ‘ > * / Vi: 

(13) Life ~ 

Shall whan yottr 
' breath.**' r' -V 

IV, T., V, i, 83 ; V. ateoAufA; 

(14) Votes. 


^Nqr, showing, as the mianneg 
' Tpfc fbc people, beg- thflir'- *'” ■ 
; . V. 8^ 

• (is). A mpitCs 

; Alfowing him a 


** bearing dying pay* dEath a^ryllie .Ikm^ 



J{i 7 ) That which supports vitality. 


J 


"This bud of lovi', by summer's ripening 
breath. 

May prove a iKvintenus flower.** 

R. and /., II, Ii. xai. 

(18) ItmptinesSr 

• " Vpws ate but breath, and breath a varwur 

' t. L. A., IV, iii, 63. 

(19) Uttcramt^, 

• ** Thou'rt full of love, and honesty, 

And weigh'st Ihv words Ix-iore thou giv'st 
thorn breath:* Oih., Ill, ih, 119. 

{20) A gentle exercise. 

“ Ho liopfs ir is no other, , , 

, But for your lif.dlh ami your digestion sake 
An aftcT-dimier's breath:* 

T. and C., II, iii, 104, 

BREATHE. A., intr. (r) To inhale or 
exhale air. 

** If I dare eat, or drink, or breathe, or live, 

I dare meet Surrey in a wildmiess." * 

(а) To live. : f 

** His blotter doth not ArrufAeupon the earth.'* 
AfirA. ///-I, ii, 140. 

(3) To come into <?xistencet 

"Tlu.s day 1 breathed finst; time is come 
round, 

. And where 1 •did begin, tlicre shall T end.** 

Noto.—" Tills day I breathed first "iJtliis is 
my birthday. 

(4) T® lia'isiP: 

' “ HiTO tUivs bntthtA and three time* 

did:they dtii>k.'k 

/V-r.ai.ioj. 

(5) To recover ones^f, to tike breath. 

“ A« ruonent with » ncf, 

1 lay 010 down a fitUc while- to- fircg/Ac.'* 

/itk 1.1 . • '3 ifM, V/-.n, iii, 2. 

(б) To blow. ; ^ 

. ^ " The air breathes upon us hern most sweetly." 

^ .(7) 'to epeaic. , „ ■ ' ■ 

. • ; -"Tl»c youth you breathe of.** 

'V /..-..'-y . . ■^***^•1 1^1 44« 

,t&, ‘r;(ij To endow with breath. 

"A man so breathed, that certain ho would 
figlU ; yea, * . . 

- ■ From mom tiU t. V, ii, .659. 

(?) To infuse, to inject v 

' r have seen a medicine '* 


..Thal*s able" .fo breathe Ufa into a stone." ■ 

^ .V .> 1 . 

rocineate, tp 

tbiw ^ted fw imni to 

' bvatte Uwaudves npon thee.” 

i , »5*. 

^ ...(4) 'To.^utter, to speak, , 

kV IrtfWfo trvth tfMM. their. rend. 

'j ‘fiD +0 ixttar . . ' : ' 

-£**•*• IdfiiwlJ* *0' ■' 





^ Hpi: 

V'P .' ':!( '■‘•'*5 . 
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BREATHED, (i) Well exercised, inui.^, 
in full (Vigour. 

** Thy greyhounds arc as swift - ' , • . 

As btMmd stacs*'* ' “ 

r. 0/s., I, iSds, U. 46 ; v.^T.ot A., ^ 

10. _ . ^ 

(2) In go^ breath. ^ 

** I am. not well breaikei** ' ■ ' 

A. ,y. L., I, ii, 200 ; .v. also L. X.., V, 

11. 647. 

BREATHE IN YOUR WATERING. A 

roysterer’a expression, ' equivalent to 
“ take breath while drinking.’* r 

"When you itrratke fit your they 

cry • hem*." i Hen. iv, 14. 

BREATHER, (i) A human being,. 

" When all the Ireatkers of this world are dead, 
You stilt shall live." Sunnei LXXXl; <3- 

(2) A speaker. 

" No particular scandal otwjc can touch. 

But it confounds tlic breather.** 

V M. A/., IV, iv, 31- 

BREATHING. (I) Breaiith.' 

**’Ti8 her breathing that . ' ,i 

Perfumes the chamber thus.'* 

ill zfL 

(2) Blast. • ■ ' /-• > 

" Like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 

. Shakes all our buds from growing.** 

* . . Cyw.. 1 , 111 . 36 - 

(3) Interval, delay'.". , < . / 

" VoU diakc head at so Umg a breathing.** 

. * . . A/. i 4 ., 320. 

(4) Exprdssidn. ! 

" { am sorry to glvn breathj^ to igf 

, (3) E 3 (sistence!;''>VV^\;_ /; . 

■'.** To 'prove Kt ixh ihhe te the extrertKfft. POiot 

^ Of . 

(6) Heavipg.'! ; \ 

sighs 6af of my hreaffm^ i - nV > 
y " fyA Ql fty .aheddittfr?;. 

(7) Ex^cise. actlohi ’ 

** Here is a lady that wante io^*? ; 

Per.. Ui Jll- tor*} v. aSo >4.. IK.* l-ihciyi- . 
« C/. V, IL iMj "The! btii^em^- 

\ . y . 0 ^ tyf lime of daytisoaUy * 

' ''' V ••-set.aittrtfec exficefse. - 

iREATHING-WHlLB. . A space t 

taken to bri^the, a. moment, a 
sliort time, iv V; 

Ais'niyal gface, t 

Cannot bo quiot, scai?co a bremMntMUefi 
But you must trouble him nlth lewd 

m, tie* V ako K Mid 4 * 1 

«4» 

breech* « Breeches. (Only one example 
im Sh^espeare of the singular lor 
plurali]) Cf. Maodovillo’s i 

ThB wommeo Vi^ten brgfcJi as ytdk 
men. > 4#^ 

•* That wu rtirfit atltt ' 

T At5 ' 

*> dt r .\ai j t** -.n' 


BREECHED. Covered as with a garment. 

• ** There, the murdercafs, 

■ ^ . Steep’d in the colours of their trade, their 

^ daggers « ' 

t ‘ , . .Unmaottmy brer 4 h*i with gore." 

. , . , :.r A/dC., 11, Hi. y8. 

BREECHING. Breechable, liable to be 
• whipped^ on the breech (act. for pass.). 

Cf. C^grave's Fr. Jlictiouary : “ Avoir 
la sailot to be whipt in publickc, as * 
f breeching boyes are sorS'etimes in the 

• halls Of colledgcs.” 

• ** 1 am no brercking scholar in the schools." 

T. of S., Ill,ch 18. 

BREED. I., vb. Jvs, trs. (t) To beget., 

'* 1 wiiS bred and bom 

Not three hours' travel from this very place.** 

T. N.. 1, U, 32. 

. . (2) To pccasion, to cause, to bring into 
existence. 

" And brreii& no bate with U lling of discrHf.‘t 
stories." {CS.**bitte-breeUing**V.andA., 

• 655* and breed-bate** in M. W. IV., 

1., iv, 12). • 

3 Hen. IV -11, iv, 30<^ ; v. also //niri., 11. 

. „ li. xSi; /efcA. //--IIJ, 78. 

a . (3) To rear, to bring up : cf. DrydciTs 
Ji4ivgnal : 

** To breed up the swi to wmmon scn'-.c, 

Is evfiFmore ib^ parent's Vast oapontwi^* 

‘ . v/ Charged my btoUier in his blc-ssing to 
'•'S V V 'breedWMi well." A. Y. L., 1, i, 3. 

;'(4) ^b fiitiiish the means to bring up. 

. ».<, i " TJicro llirsc : 

mv, fortfine please, Iwlh breed ^ 

^ j /And atiUfr^ t&ie.’* *. IK. T., Ill, Hi, 48, 

' (5) To be the birthplace of. ^ 

■ ** The iidj^Hoikseas breed monsters.** 

.■ rrw., IV, ii, 35. 

< ‘({ 5 )'T& dtotetve; to contrive. 

■ ‘.."Had ho a band to write this? a heart ' 

be productive.' > 

" ■*’ , .' «^e nothing breeds, '' 

'*'■ .tljiu^'tna'hl|hU^ pwl or fatal raven.*' 

^ ,%■ ;/ ’ V. ' t. a., ii, m, 96. 

,To|‘ptc^gute, to develop itseU, to 

"Irito earth's, a thief, * 

ky a oompoeture stolen ’ 1 
KKm vsatirjd Mjxement^^^ 

. T#P^4.;;fy,lif,426; v. also z FMlt, 

(3) aried, to enduo,’to 

my' ^ what jna^^ ' 

1 >rJ® 4 ?Mipn '-Piir^tibaence.*^'* '• '! 'i :., ' - : 

/ »• V. abo Temp.» tjOf* f, 76^ 

rJ6 1 ^ !LvrallWWt*t Mat tot breeds for \uit ■ 

•* “I. 

Pi ^fl 4 rea/ , ■ 

to brave IHin ^cn be.tokto tbtia" 

:;|W- 
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(3) Money hrei from the. principal. 


*' Whea did frlcndsTrip take 
A Weed for barren ihetal of bia Driicnd.'^ 

W.- K., 1. la, ia 4 . 

(3) Race. . i?! . ' 

•* This happy breed of men/*?' ; 

(4) Family, extrdiction. 

" 11»i truest issue of thy throne 
By his ou'n jnleniictinn stands accursed, a ' 
Afid does blaspheme liis breed** • ' • 

3 /ac,, IV. iU. io8» 

(<>) Sort, kind. ^ 

^ “This amrtfsy i* not of the right breed**. 

//aw., Tn, ii, 327 ; v. also tfaw., V, il, 197. 

BREED- BATE. v. Bate. A qtiarrelsome 
person. Cf. 2 Hen, /F-II, iv, 299^' 
“ breeds by bate/' and V, and A., 65$, 
bale- breeding." 

“I w.uTa«t you no tclbtsde, nor na' breed- 
bateJ* Af, H'. IV.,I.iv. Jt. 

BREEZE (Breese’or Brize). The gacM'yi 

•' Th«', breeze ur»oti her, Uke' a cow in Juno, 
Hoists s.ols and flios." _ ■ ' 

• 'A,‘anA C., JJJ* *. 

herd hatli* inon*. annoyaactiiW 
hreeae. ' '..o* .6;?' 

Than bv the tigisr/*^ T, C*, !. 'iit^ 48^ 

BRIBED. Stolen, poached V Ct,<2^ucer/ 
7'he Cokc*s Tale of GanUt^if; 

** Thcr IS no llicet wiihouie a ' \ ^'V. ' V' . 

Thai hf'lpotli hvm to wasteti and to eowxe / 

If ho brybe van, or borwc may.?' ^ 

•* Divide me Uke a hri^d buck, eablt a'tiaUAiihr** 
/ Jldf. 

BRIDEHOUSE. A public hall , for iCele-^ 
brating marrifliges 'when the dweflinjjp . 
house is not suitable for the purpd^(|« 



BRIER 

“ A ptay there is, Ibcdj ^ 
(a) Not lasUng, 


.‘*r' f?'- 


•/; \,{S) Phrase : in 
%■[ . . in .few words^ 

\\ •. . *^ ' wu iwi'.tbfr'Wi&'i 


tobjecis.'* 

g^riji^.ady.’ Soon. ■■ 


/IL, subs. (1) An epitome, a short 
« abstract. • 

/ ** Tim hand of time 

Shall draw this brief into as huge a volume.*’ 

A'. /., 11, i, 103. 

'^'•(2) A short, writing of any kind, 

, '* V Sear this sealed brief 
'With wingql haste to the lord niarblial.** 

X /r-lV. iv, 1. 

(3) •A short speech. 

** She told me 

In a kweet verbal brief, it did cunciTn 
' . Your highness with herself." 

A, W,, V,#ii, 137* 

(4) A list, a programme, a schedule.- 
•• There i»a brief how many snorts arc ripi-." 
Mi A^ D., V, i, 42-, V. also A, ana C. 

. , . V,ii, 138. 

/ (5) An injunction, a charge : a legal 
term for a writ, or edict. 

*• Whose ceiimiony 

Shall seein expedient in the new-boni brief,** 

A. ir., 11, hi, 178. 

•BRIEFLY, (i) In few worels^ concisely. 

; ■ ** Show me briefly how.** 

A/. /!., II, ii, IT. 

(2) .linmediatelyr presently, tjuickly. 

- Ant, ** Go put on thy defences. 

A>o 4. Briefly, sir.'* 

. • A. ftMd C., IV, iv, TO. 

//I shorts time ago, lately. 

' wc heard thiir drums.** 

Cor., I, vi, i6. 

;{4) In short, ' , ' 

> T . . 'f BrieAy I doaS^ to inake love to Ford’a 
•. . wife.**^ „ jiy. w., i, lii, 47. 

(S) Without, hesitation, ‘ cerc- 
^ moiiy:-; ■■ . • 

"v* yl)dd ‘ 

>v 

-JifPtoitopt-'actijto. 

' *r ’ y Priefneitx imd.totl^e Wisfk;* • ' 

*«• 

I (2) BrevitVr' conciseness, tar to ess. 

*’• . **l hope the brdefwts of youc ansu-cr made 

; . .The spoedhiosi oj youifcetom.*' ^ 

‘ iv. 34. 

/'PRINDECb A variailt of hraniUd; hence, 
i^v'tho meaning' .'^/marked' as by burning . 
S;V !oic' branding?^- stirca&d, party-coloured, ■ 
■:Vf^MiUon; eviq^tly uto'the. w in the 
v^ Lost, VII, 

hetivtAfiA Vr''- f Af tho liont 
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■•prltlier, honify-sww>t husband, (4) Puffed with pride, haughty. 

. 6rin« tlirc to Mainos/ ^ 4 .. a- ■ i- ik 1 11 i.- 

^cn. r-ll, iii, i; V. also Rick. II- 1 , in, Ajax w grrmii wlt-wiUi!, amlj l;.‘nrs bis 

1 . i, ifti; (Hh., ifl, iv. iq6 ; L, In sndi a ijnn, m bill as proud a 

V. il. 8*3 ; r., IV, iii, 107 ; M. /Hi As irowl ArhiUcs," I. and L 1 , m, 190. 

in, ii,3; IV.i. i6i. ^ Thoroughly. 

(3) prevail on, to induce, to per* ” I ba>’e' bfRn kroad .iw.ikvi tv o hours and 

suaile. Cf. Lor<^ Macaulay, I-fis- more.*' T. A., lI, n, 18. 

iory of England, I, 226 ; ^ ** The ( 3 ) Plainly, lioldly, freely. 

King was bromht to consent to a *'\Vbo c.m sniak /vf/'«/P4r„tt.an he that has 

marriage between the Lady Mary . no hou«*« 10 put hi. head m? ^ 

. . . and William of Orange.'* , , , • a ’ ’ j 

^ ^ BROCK. Properly a badger (a term of 

My U>n5u.- IMW coiitcmpt, from tho rank .smell of the 

Coi-., 11, iii, 46. animal). Cf. A/. W. II'., IV, 31,105: 

(4) Plirases, (a) bririg oat=put out. “ V®" >'“« *•«"' 

perplex, bewilder. ^ •• Marry, bans the. /.-orA” 

{b) “ I ’ll be with you to 6mzg " 3vas an i. -V, ir, v, 94. 

idiom or cant expression mciUiiDg BROIL. F. hnntiller—io jumble, con- 
" I'll brings as good as 1 get," found. 

“ 1*11 give as much as I get,*.* Subs, (i) Tumult, contention. 

“ I*fl be even with you.’* Stop, or hU uill fail jn 

“iVf /»«w/<A>0«.iucc<>,byandby - 
Cfesside, To bring, uncle ? *', ' ^ ^ (2) Battle. 

N'ot..--T1ipcxptMStenMo:mdii;'ftl-Si^i ^ ' '' S?y j!''’ K '*! tt»- ^uawlcU.. of th- h,M 

an«i Fh'tchor, Cupid's Rtvmge end The ; As Uon did-s, IjMve it. t • 

Scornful l^y I HiurdnuUm*^ Orl(utdo Fitrioso, ' «» 6; alvi 1 Il I, i, 

Hcvwood's -Fair of the Wsst, and . BROKE. A.S. brucan^to have tlie use 
MuUlKa<m*s The Family of LoM. ' ’ Of a thing ' 

BRISKY. Animated, brisk. . ' . XhactasagentOf IDiddlcmail, toUeat 

Most frrisAy* juvenal and eke most lovely . through a broker or pander. 

Jew.* , AI, iV. /)., in, i, 85. ■ ^ '« doei mrt<'i*d, 

~ ^ j ' And t*okes with all ttuit 0.10 in sudi a suit 

» oce Oteeae. - Comipi the t('ud*-*r hoifbur of a inaid.’* 

A r J* . 4 .TV., Tn,v, 68; V. also ' 11 , 1 , 293 * 

^ il J ’ou ofr.^2?; 

iwiiu.” . . of its teeth, ^wanting. 

T. 4 .f IV, a, 85 ; V. alaa Hen* F-V, Prol.' ; ' . My mouth no more were Itrnkcn lh.in these 

31; r. AT. AM, iii, 20. , ' . - bO>'»V' /I . M;., H, HI, .so- 

'o shed. - . (1) An agent, a go-between. 

Thy hrQthe.T*9 Wwd tlw t^ty carth^ath. ... a negOtUt^r ’ 

>**t)9'-iiot IwKeve his vows, for they are 

let ;!.obs 9 . ‘ . JTzlw*., I, iii, 127 ; V. also A. C., iy.3r 

'MVJiat .hath {roiwt'd this tiwnult but (hy : {<*) ■ A' cheat. ’ 

.pride?" f/*II, ii, 15^.' ''.j- .. s.imc purposi-changer, that sly 

‘ ■ deS'll, 

O tap, 1; That that still breaks the pato of ftiilh.” 

'He bravely brbaeked his boUlng, bloo 4 $ '< * ' K. 11 , 1 , 568. 


BRIZE. See Breeae. 

BROACH. ,Vb^ (i) To .spit, to transfix. 
" 1*11 broach die Lidpole ou my rai>it.r*s 

' r. 4 *. IV, ii, 85 ; V. also ffen. F-V, Prol. 
31; T. AT. A\ I, iii, 20. 

( 2 ) To shed. 


Broafk^d with the »*teclv point of CUfTon|*$ 
lonce?" , 3 ««». I'l-n. iii; 16, 

Is) let;J.cfes5. ‘ . 

WJiai .hath briitKkd this tiimult but (hy 
. pilde ? ^ 3 HM yiAl, ii, 15^. 

(4) To tap. . . ■r.v 


•'He. bravely brdaeked his boUlng, bloo4$ 
bre*?st.» . V,vr^, 


nreasr. . zw. nr. ^ pander. 

BROAD. I*, adj. (l) Plain, outspoken* :• ■ ^ rC "jNfdw-bymy-modestvagoodiyirtffttfr! 
free, open, bold. ; ' 7 ' bacbow wwtmj lines." 

" TeU Mm his pranks have been too bf^ ' “'.f r' 


( 2 ). 3j^ 


of one- set »* 
jot* the corresponding 
I set, the r(«iiilt '’was' ho. ‘ 

« ’^^bbnsort,* but ‘ broken music *,*^ ' 
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BROKING. Practised by brokers, pcr- 
4t)lining to brokers. * 

•' Rcdfpm from broking pawn the bioinUh’d 
crown.” Rkk. //-II, i, 39^. 

BROOCH. I., subs, (j) A biicicle. 

**Just like the brooch and the tooth-pick 
wliicli wear imt now.” 

A, W'., 1 . i, 171. 

(3) An ornanunit formerly worn in tlie 
liat, liRicc anytliing very con- 
spicuous. • 

* ” I know* him well, he is the brooch, indeed, ' 
^ .\tkI t;<‘Tri of >ill the. ii.nlion.” 

• Ham., IV, vii, o-*- 

■ (3) A mtirlt of clistiiictioii, an honour. 

I'oi 'll-* .1 sinu 01 love, :uid love t« Richard 
l-i j sir.niee brooch m this all-hating world.” 

mch. //-V, v,6fi. 

11., vb. To adorn as with a brooch. 

“ Ni)t ihc iiiipmous -ihow 
Of the full -fort lin'd Caetiar ever shall 
l»e >>roinh’ti w'lth lue.” 

• A. and C., IV« xv« 25. 

BROODED, -cd loosely used for -mg. 
See. AhhoU, par. 374, 

lirooding, aHiiduig to fowls watcIiinV 
of their brootl. ** 

” f^is, 111 despite of hroodt^ watelAil day, 

I would into tby bosom pour my thoughts’.” 

K, ni, ill, 

BROWN PAPER.- A term used iJ! con* . 

ncction with money-lenders whoi to 
avoid Iho usiyy lavt-s, obliged their 
custoiiuT to tiXtie a portion of tiieiv loan 
ill some unsaleable commoflities such as 
“ brown paper,'* Cf. Greene’s De fates 
of Coiwy-'eaichlng {IS92) : ** So that if 

he borrow an hundred pound, he shall : 
have fprty in silver, and threescore in 
wares ; as lute-strings, hobby-liQirses,-- 
or brtimn papet/' Cf.' also, A 
Trick to cheat the DevU (16^6), i " 

• . 

•' To have been so Wt a 1 »;idy ’ . . , ' ‘ 

W'itb taking up coniaioditi«« .«t AmwM' paper ^ ' ' ' ' 
Huttons past la^hi-^ii, sitlcs arid satins, 

BabU's* arid r.hiklrons' fiddh», wifti life fi’ash, - 
Took up at a dear rate, and sold fdr 
► •* lie's in lor a ooraiuodity of Ar/isc'tf 

and oid ginger.” "" 

BROWSE. To nibble af, ' to fee 53 t;,;<mr, 
(properly used of cattlef Otily)'.. 

** There's cold aieat;. i* th^tAVp i Iw’ll brbwis •" 
ou that.” : 

- BRUIT.' 

1., si^bs. A report, a rnm^ur. 

' ”The hruU thcreot wiU bifuig y^.,iti4hy' { 
friends.” ‘ • .'V'j- -V-1 

i lien. VI AV, vii, .64..? v, alfio ■ 

v,ix, 4 ; r.o/^..y,t.i86.'V 
. II., vbf. To noise abroad, ' to' 

. noisily. . , . • 

V‘' ‘ .. *'The Kttrg's rousB ' ihc hl^mIls sliaR‘ 

■■ - j .1 again.” .••■■■ 

; ' Iiam>t I, U, 127 ; v. also a //rn.'/y'-rlfc'ii-; 

; ' ii 4 ;i/ac.,ViV«, 3 a. ‘ 


J1/. M., IV, 5> ^ 


BmJSH. Subs. (1) The act of stripping 
fcff. 


I ” Havp with one wmlrr’s brush f<*ll from 
Ihcir lx.iuglw.” T. of .-I., IV, iii, 264. 

^(2) Attack, assault. 

” Who ill r.ig« forgets 

Aged bontliaons, and all brush of time.” 

3 Men. V>-V, iii, 1.; v. also T. and f'., 

- ^ V, hi* 34. 

BRUTISH STING. Undue incitemont to 
Indulgence of the animal ap]>etile. 

” As Sf-Tisual :«s the brutish sting itsf-lt.” 

A. y. II, 'lii, '-h. 

BUBBLE. I., sub.s. (1) A vesicle of 
water fillcrl with air, used figuratively 
for anytliing unsubstanlial. 

” Do but blow them to Uidr trial, the btthhli’s 
are out.” //rtw, V,ii. tSa. 

(2) A simple fellow. Cf. The County 
Gentlemans Vads Mecum (1697) : 
** And here bcfjlns the fatal cafas- 
trophe': if they think that he has 
too much regard for liis*iFcpiitation, 
or too much mode.*ity to make 
use of the statute for his defcuco, 
or perhaps* will be unwdlling that 
the town should know that he has 
been a bubble, then they .stick him 
in earnest, so deep, it may be, that 
he must be forc/d to cut off a 
■ limb of his estiute, to get out of 
their clutches." Cf. also IVior — 
" Gariy's a cheat, and I'm a 
.. bubbler • . 

Lord. ” If voiir k^r(jlAlnp find him n»t it 
hilduig, bold mo uo more in yowc rcswcl . * ' 

• '2nd Lord. On mv life, my lord, a fttihWi*.*' 
’ - Ill, Vi, 5. 

II., adj; Empty, showy. 

” Seeking tlic buidde reputation • 

• Even in Ihc Oanuon's moulh.” ■ 

’ , A. Y. L., n, vij, IS2. 

BUBUtCLE. Perhaps a corrupt word for 
.. carbuncle : bubossrAn iii^lameil swelling, 
//especially in th^ grgin, Gr. povpdfp-^ 
.. the groin, hence bubonic plague^ 

/- A pimple, 

”His face is ;iil bUbuhUi and whdks and 
knobs,” 

Men, K-ni, vi, 107. 

BUCK OF THE FIRST HEAD. A buck of 
- •'the fifth year. - < 

Jc;- ' X. L.* ly, ii, ro. 

f/ Stuck. Irish 6«acaslye* Gad. 

. the dung used in the liquor for bleaching. 
The liquid or lye hi .which linen 
. is /washett / '(i^sibly “ a is 
'intended Jn the folloWhag-— I 
wish 1 could of tlio 
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(2) Quantity of linen washed at ont'j, 
a wash of clothes. 

'* Now of late, not able to ti'avcl with iR't 
liirr«^ pack, she washes 6ttcUt here 
hoine." 2 I/fn,. K/-IV, ii, 44* 

BUCK.BASKET. A basket for holdi^ 
linen about to be wasjied, M. W», 
III, hi, 2. ' 

BUCKING. Washing. " 

** Throw (onl linen upon him, as if it were 
going to bucking.** 

M. W. W., m, in, 114. 

BUCkLE, 1 . Vb. F. boucle^thii boss 
ol a .shield, L. bnvea^ the cheek. 

(1) Fig. to confine, to limit (as if fastened 

with a buckle.) 

** How brief the life of man 
. Kims his ciTing pilgrimiige, 

That the stretching of a span 
Duckies in his sum oi ago/' 

Y. Z,., Ill, ii, 121. 

(2) To contend, to join in close light. 

" 111 ^uglc combat thou slialt huckh with 
rnc. 

1 Hen. KM. ii. 95 ; cf. i Hen. Kf-tV, 

5 » V, iii, 28 ; 3 Hen. Vl-lf iv, 50. 


BUL 


BUCKLE, 2 . 
to curl. 


Vb, 


F. boucler^ to ring, 

To falter, berfd, bpw;crinkie up. Gf, 
Ben Jonson's Staple of News, II, i : — 

" Aud teach this bwly 

To bend, and these rdy aged knees to buckle, \ 

111 adoration and just worship of you/' I 

** And as the wretch whose fcver-weakci/d 
ioiiits, 

Likc^treiigtbl^ss hinges, buckle under life. 
Impatient cf his ht, breaks like a Are 
Out of his*keepcr*s arms.'' 

2 Hen. /K-I, f. 141 / 

BUCKLER. Vb. To Shield, to defendi 

Cf. iieywoocl'Sj4/)()Jofy /or victors : "Yet 

if. theSQ. weake habillcmcnts of warzei * 
can hii^ hwhlffr it from part ol the rfidc/ 
builete of our advettsarics.” 

" But tliat ilio guilt of murther bucklers 

2 Hen. W-Ilb ii* ai6; v, also 3 Hc^l 

. .? KMir. iiij 0/ 5 ., HI, li, 233. 

BUCKLERS (To gi^e.the)* To yield tlte 
victory. , Steevenji quotoa Greene,' 
Coney-caichinif i /'At. this his mastik^ 
laught; and, was '^ad,' for \ further., 
advantage, lb yield the bucklers to hik^' 
premise"; also,.; Holland’s Pliny 
" It goeth.agaiustrdiis . stomach tq 
. the .i gaundet ani giw the 

' " A most iharily .wit, Margaret; Tt willjtot" 
hurt- a woman : and so, t pray tlica/ 

’ ■ '■ ‘ *" gav'ihbe' the bur}iers^*. ii 


•, ; ■■'’'Bcatriife; i giu 

BUDbtA'm-Tp ^ 




; With th^' ; wb chain'd, ^iigaib r 


BUG, Wei. 6a/g2=a hobgoblin. 

A triiling spectre, a bugbear, A Logey, 
a terror. 

"Tho bifg which >-ou would fight mo wiih 1 
. . ’ sec/' 

TKi T.. in, ii, 93 ; v. altw Ham., V, ii, 22 ; 
' Cym., V, iii, si; 3 Hen. VI V. ii, 2; 
. T.'p/ JS>., 1, ii, 206. 


BUGLE. 

beads. 


Adj. (i) Consisting of glass- 


* Bugle bracelet, nockbro amber, 

Pdtfumc for a lady's chambor.” 

it’. I'., IV, iv, 219. 


(2) Black, like a class bead. 
" not your Inky brows, yo 


h.air, 


your black silk 


Your bugle eyeballs, nor your chock of cro.un, 
Thai can cnfraiicc my soil its to ^-mir worsinn.” 

A. Y. ill, V, 47. 

BULK. Connected with bulge*. led, 

biUkis^SL heap. Dan. htt!/i-=a lump. 
Wcl. bwlgsiSL swelling. 

(t) a projecting portion of a sliop (a 
* butcher's or fishnion.gcT's) on wlrich 
goods were exposed for s.ilc. 

*' Stalls, bulks, wintlo\v-> 
i Are smoUioriHl up.”* 

‘ ' Cor. II*, i, 20(jr; v. alsi» 0 //i., V, t, r. 

(2) The trunk, the J>o<ly. Cf. Chaucer, 
•d^nigh^s Tale, iSSS ; • 

. "Tlie dotbered blood for nuy ifxhc-ci\ilt 
Corrumpeth^ and is iti his heuk 

Ck also Turberviie— ' * My I iver leaped 
' within m'y bulk." 

"He raised a cry so piteous and profound, 

As it did snem to shaUrr^all hi» bulk 

And end bis being." Ham., II, i, 93. 

• (3) Chest 

** Smother'd it wilhin my panling hulk.** 
Rich. iTM, iv> 40 ;v. al,o ii. of L., 4'>7. 

. (4) ^Extent) size.. 

• '1 " Nature crescent docs not grow a*Ioiie 

'* ■- • Hantm, I, Hi, tz. 

BUW.m ^ Ah.j^nciont provincial naniG 
. '-r.-ifoF a dhntjle,’/ (Staiinton), hemp .stalks 
. /f. peeled; .cf, .Hutton (a Westmoreland 
' { "writex^r Bran New Wark (1785) : " Threw 
a bullen tfk.msMe a loww." 

. ”t . " We'll nd HuUens. . . This candle bums 
f. oojt deaf/' Hen. Vlfl-lU, ii, S9, 96. 
■ Nrotc.****ftobably .on iiitended play mion 
'Rvord 'J^idlM which w'as ih*i family name 

:: ' • V fhft oMihnrf ivlfn nf H^irv Vf f f 




' hf the ae^d wife of Htmry VClI. 

^ I.., A dashing fellow. 


dashing (used in- a 
[ .patronizing sens^) . 

it thou, bully Bottom ? *'■ - 
i, 7 ; V. also M, JV. I)., IV, 

* n* ^ ill * 





*”/ kullyfvck ? 


il/k I 7 i » 83 * 


also ,Tf. 



BUM 


BUT 


BUM-BAILEY (Bum-bailifi). Supposed 
to ))c» 6oi«*rf-bailcy= bailiff of humble 
character, who servcid writs and made 
arrests, so called bound because he was 
bound by guarantees to e^i^ecute the 
duties of his ollice. Both Wedgwood 
and Skeat dissent from this view, and 
hold that the nanv' was applied by the 
coinmon-pem)le contemptuously to the 
fniictionary*who caught those he w^as 
pursiii^ig by the hinder part of the gar^ 
nicnts (l)uni— biitlock). Cf. The Old* 
hKw, 111, i, 172 : “ You are a bailiff, 

, whose ):)lace is toxome behind other 
men, as it were in the bum of all the 
rest.'" 

An inferior sheriffs officer, 

do, Sir Aiulrcw, scout ni« for liitn at ihft 
001 ri(T cif tlnr orchard, lUis a bum-bailM** . 
T. .V., in, iv, ifio. 

BUNCH OF GRAPES. The name ol a 
loom in au inn. M, M,, II, i, J33^. 

BUNG. A slang term for a pickpocket, a 
sharper. 

*' Aw.iy, aiUpurso rascal ! you 

awviy 1 ” '4 iv, 98. 

BURDElt 1, A.S. byrdhen^^a load, 
a weight. ■ * ■ 

(1) Anything difficult to carry. - 

•• ’Tis u burdtn i ’ 

Which I ;uii pruuU to bear.” ■ ^ 

r. and C, 1 U,<U, 37;- 

(2) Childbirth., - 

“ Thou harf-tt a wife oijoe, called AeitilUa, 
Tli.it bure at a burdtd t)»v> fair sons.*’ 

' . C.£.3y,i.343. 

Now a usurer's wife- was broiwht to uctl 


BWNING DEVIL. An allusion to the 
^cuereal disease called brmning or 
fuming, 

•/ “A burning datil take theoi." 

T . C-i V, ii, it)4. 

wRNINCr-GLASS. ^ A lens which collects 
the rays of the sun and produces 
. intense heat.,* 

•** The appetite of Iw-r eye did s<x:in to scon'li 
me like a burning-glass.** 

M. W. W., I, Hi, 59- 

burst. To break. 

“ And tlicu ho hurst his lu-ad for crl»A'dii)g • 
among the marshal's mui.’* 

3 Hen. ii, 295 : v. also T. of 5 ., 

I, Iiid., i, 7 ; 111, ii, 55 ; IV, i, fx). 

BUSH (Good wine needs no). A good 
thing needs no sjiocial advertisement. 
A, y. L., EpiL 4. 

Note. — ^'J'hc allusion is to the bush of 
ivy, formerly the sign of a vintner. Cf. 
Gascoigne, -(i /ass <?/ Government (1575) : 

“ Noiwatlays the good wyne needeth 
none ivye garland.*' 

BUSKY. Same bosky. Low L. hoscu.<i 
-jssa wood : Gor. busch^o. wood. 

Woody. 

*• How Irfoodily the sun begins to peer 
Above yo% ftwAy hill" x Hen. U'-V, i, 2, 

BUSS. F. haiser^ta ; Ccr. bussen, 
L. basio^ 9 . kiss. 

‘ ' I., vb. (i) To kiss (now with only a 
vulgar or ludicrous a^iplication). 

' • "Come, f'fin oH me, and.l will tliink tiiou 

smilc-st • • 

And buss then os thy wife." 

A‘. TlI. iv, w- 


" Now a usurer's wife ws broiight to bccl And buss thtjo os thy wife." 

of twenty money-baes. at a Imrthett,* < A“ T TII iv. 

Tv. r., IV. Hi. 356- • - ' ” 

BURDEN, 2. F. tmiowat the , pipe ol ‘ . .{ 2 ) To come into dose contact with. 

an organ which makes thCt. bas$- sound;:;'’ ■ - ** IJiy kuec bussing the stonre.". ■ * 

L. bun^do^du drone bee, ■ , • ' : 1 *** ^ ^ ^ * 

Chorus, refrain. , , / V- .- - . 1." a 1* ’ 

'* Tool it featiy'^em ind-f Here ' ’ / ' . ' ^ WSS. . 

And swept sprites the burthen bear/*' , ■ • ' . ’* Thou dost give me flattering 

2 V«p., I, ii, al»*i ^ Iv. 225. 

aWSYLESS, a V&y'njiuch disputed word 
BUROONET. O.h , bourgHtgnofe/ ^ caU^i . commOntators wUo have 

• bctcousH tlu* Hiirtfundiana were, tlio-firsb*- . - ’ ..u- 


iny 


busy left." 


BURIAL. 


,, <^'uriekicuWt)ered with 

j)wcetiffipu0tU do t^en .refrceli 


BURN DAYLIGHT. 
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( 2 ) If not, unless. 

“ fjffKls iiK*. but it is tiding V 

To wash till* cyrs of kilims.” i 

A. and C., V, i, 27 ; v. also T. of S,, IW, 
i, <)0 ; A. and C., IV, xi, i. V* 

(3) So as not. r’ 

” II is ohoiikIi my hiviriiiR shall Im- punisliM 
Willi what sh.ill happen, 'g.iiiist the which 
there is 

No (leafing but to hear.** . 

T. N. K.y V, ui, 9. 

(4) Otlierwisu than. 

“ 1 should sill 

To think fnU nobly of my gr.'indmolhcr.” 

' Temp., I, li, iiy ; v. also Rich. 7/7-1, iii, 
2«7. 

“ Who sh.dl believe 

But von misuse the reverence of your place.*' 
2 Hen. /r-lV, ii, 23. 


(5) Except tliat, unless that, were it 
. not that. 

“ .And but my noble Moor 
Is true of mind, ;ind in.ide of no such business 
As je.'dous creatures are, it were enough 
I'o put liim to ill thinking.*' 

* 0 th., Ill, iv, 25. 

(()) To prevent that. 

" Have you no anintennaTid for Claudio yet 
But he must die to-rnorixjw.’* 

. .xr. M., IV. ii, 95. 

(7) Neg. rel. = who not. 


“ No man lieix* but honours you.** 

/. C., II. i, 91 . 

(8) Only. 

“ More, she’s a traitor, and Camilln is 
A fcderai*y with her, and oiu* that knows 
What she' should shame to know herself 


But with her most vile princip.nl, that she's 
A b<fd-swervcr.” W. T., 11, i, 88. 


((/) That not. 

“ it must nQt be dc!iii(*d but I am a plain 

acaliiig Villain.” M. A,,[,m,27. 

(10) Nevertheless. 

** Were you a woman, 1 should woo hard hut 
be your groom." Cym., UI, vi, 70. 

BUT AS. Only as it were. o 

" IIc hath but as otlended in a dream." 

M. AI., If, ii, 4. 


BUTCHERLY. Butcher-like, cruel, mur- 
derous. • 

*• What stratag^ms, hdw fell, how butcherly, 
Tliis deadly quanrel dailv dothiie^vf.” 

■377m. k'7-ll, V, 8(;. 

BUTCHERY. (1) A shambles, a slaugh- 
ter house. 

*• Ihis house is but a butchery" 

.4. y. II, Ui, 27. 

(2) Cruel slaughter of human beings 
on an extensive scale. 

" Dighton .and Forrest, whom I did suborn 
To do this piece of ruthfiil buithery." 

Rich. 777-lV, iii, 5 . 

BUTT. F. hut = a butt, mark, aim : butter 
a Ifillock, a goal. 

(i) A target, elevated ground in which 
the target was fixed, used in plural, 
see Scott, Lady of the Lake, V, 22 : 

" Dut, chief bi'side the butts, there stand 
Both Robin flood and all bis band." 

"1 am your butt and I abide your shot." 

«, #3 T/m. VJ-l, 4. 


BUX 

(2) Coal, end, place to be reached. 

Here is mv jouniey’s (tkI, hrn* i my butt. 
The very sea-mark of my ulm(»sl sail." 

Oth., V. ii, -•()(!. 

(3) Any obtuse lump : cf. emmet-hnt— 

an ant-heap. 

** Why, no, you niirious butt." 

T. and V, i. .-6. 

BUTT-SHAFT. A kind of arrow list'd in 
shouting at the butts, inpdc without a 
diarb, so as to stick and be easily ex- 
tracted. 

"The very pin of his li'*ail cleft with the 
blind Ixiy’s hidl-shaft.” * 

R. ami II, ^iy, lO; v. .nl-vi L. I.. I.., 
1, ii, 164. 

BUTTER- WOMEN’S RACK TO MARKET. 

Rack, connected with vb. rock — to go 
with a swaying motion. 

Going at a quick amble like bultcr- 
womcn to market. 

" It is the right nirk to market. 

. .1. V. Ill, 11. «(>. 

* " Note.— Ill irolme’s At mom v *' r.iik " w 

fli-finctl as •* .'I pan* wlim-iu tin- m iihei 
Trots or Ambles, hut is bi-t\\«'iu b■»lll.•’ i f. 

, Tl>e Field, October -17. . ** ( ol. Dodge's 

dehnitMi of a rtuk is sli.it 1! is li.ilf-w.iy 
betw^^Il a pace and a trot." 

BUTTERY. F. houtcillc^ ii U ittle, a 
corruption of hotelcrie^ix bollery, a 
place for bottles. As hatfvr and otlier 
provisions were kept in hutta irs 1 lie w ord 
easily became corrujnt‘<l. 

A .pantry, a room for provisions. 

"Go, sirrah, lake tln’iii to tin* butterv." 

T. of .S*., Ind, 1, 102 ; v. .ilho T. .V., I, iii, O5. 

BUTTON. F. houton=iL hud. 

(1) A bud. 

"The canker galls iho infaiiK f)f die spring 
Too oft before their buttons Im* disclosed." 

I film:, I, ill, 40. 

" O queiu F.riiili.i, 

Freshe^_ than Mav, sweeti r 

Than her gold buttons on tin- hoiigl'K>." 

^ 7’. i\. K., Ill, 1, 6. 

(2) A knob on a cap. 

"On Fortune's cap we are not tlii’ veiy 
button." Ham., 11, ii, 225. 

(3) A catch for a dress. 

" Pray you, undo this button." 

•' K. V, iii, 310. 

(4) Power : perhaps alluding to an old 
idea of bachelor's buttons having some 
dominancy in amatory matters. 

" He will carry 't ; 'tis in hm tnittons.** 

M. W. W., Ill, ii, 60. 

BUXOM. A.S. obedient, tract- 

able; bugan^ to bend, yield. “This 
word exhibits a singular change of 
meaning, from the original notion of 
obedience to that of brisk, cheerful, 
healthy, in the confined application of 
modern times. ... As pliabJeness and 
gentfeiiess are the distinguishing fea- 
tures of woman, the word seems to have 
been mainly applied as a term of 
commendation to a young woman, and 
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‘so to have passed on to (iesiguatc other j^JfZZER. An imitative word, 
adi^iifcdclmractoristics of female society, I A whisperer, a chatterer, a tiWe-hearer. 

clieerf Illness, li\rclini*ss, and what tends 1 “ (lU*) wants not fnizzm to his rar 

to produce it, vigorous health ** (Wedg- ^ prstih-nt spcrclns of hw fathcrjs^ili^uh/* 

wood). t 

(t) Yielding, obedient, disciplined. Cf. »Y. I., prep, (i) Against. Cf. i Cor. 

Si)enser, P'aerie Qtwene, III, ii, 202 : iv. 4 : “ I know nothing by myself." 

“ Of llu'iii that him huxome .ire and prone,.’* “ 1 would not have him know so much hv 

*' Itardolph, a soldier firm and sound of heart 1110." L. L. L., IV, iii, isi. 

And of fu#vom v.ilour.” • v. Clifford’s note on Jonson’s works, vol. 


• //rii. III, vi.^4. 

(2) hresli, , lively, brisk. ClT MiltoA, 
IJ allegro, 24 : " buxom, blithe*, 

^ and debonair ** 

“ This kin{? uiitu him look a fere, 

Who died .uul Irft a fi-inale ln-ir. 

So huxom, lililhc, and full of face.” 

Per., I, Ind 23. 

BUY (Buye). 'Fo pay for, to suffer for, 
to aby (q.v.). 

“ Thou ,ind Ihy brother both shall buy this 
Ireasoii, 

with the dealest bloofl your bodies 
iie.ir.” • 

3 Ken. F/-V, i, 08 ; v. also M. m. III, 
li. 1 ; C. K., IV, i, 81 ; i Hen. /F-V, 

iii, 7. 

BUY AND SELL. *(4) To make a fool df. 

'I'hou an boufiht and sold* axiuntg those 
ol fUiy wi^, like a barbarian slave.” 

• r. flwf C>I 1 , i, 45. 

(2) 'Fo betray. 

“ Tioiii houeht and sold Lord Talbot.” 

I Hen. k7-iy, iv, 13. 

BUY OUT. (t) To cause to be iiioperat- 
ive (referring to indulgences sold by the 
papal ollice).,* 

“ '1 luim;h yon and .all the kings of Christendom 
Are led so grossly by this meddling priest, 
l.>i\.ading llie curbe that money may buy out.*" 
K. III. i, 164. 

(2) To redeem. 

” And not being able to buy out his life 
Aecnrding to the statute of the town, 

Dies eie the weary sun set in the west.” 
, , C. £., I, ii, 5. 

BUZ (Buzz). I., interi. An interjection 
of impatience to command •silence or 
to tell what is already known. 

J*ol. *‘ The actors .ure come hither, my lord. 
Ham. Buz, buz!*" 

Ham., 11. ii, 37J ; v. also T. N. K., Ill, 
• V, So. ^ 

TI., vb. (i) To whisper. 

" Ituze Ihi-se conjurations in h«T brain.” 

2 Htn. VJ-l, ii, (JO. V. also 3 Hen. Fi-V, 
vi, 80 ; Rich. //-II, 1, 26. 

(2) To hum. 

" Buzz lamenting doings in the air.” 

T. A., Ill, ii, 62. 

BUZZARD, 1 . Buzz, imitative. 

A buzzing insect (a fly or beetle). 

Petr. *• Should be ! should — buz* I 
Kath. Well tueii, and like a buzzard** 

T. of S.. II, i, 20s. 

BUZZARD, 2 . F. busayd-=SL hawk. 

An inferior kind of hawk; a gleaB. 

” O slow wing’d turtle 1 shall a buzzard take 
thee ? ” • 

T. of 5., 11, i, 2 o 6 ; v. also Rich. ///-I, 1, 
I3y. 


X, p. 140: "The plain fae.t is lli.it the 
jireixisi linns by and of are syimiiyinous 
and that our niicebtors usi-d them in< 
differently, as they wcic wi ll justilicd in 
d(»iiig.*’ • • 

(2) About, of. 

” Ay, niv lord c.udin.il ? Ilow think vou 
by th.it ? ” ' ■ 

2 lien. F/-1I, i, v. also M. V., I, ii, 
48; L. L. L., IV. iii, 14s; A. W., V, 
iii, 237; M. A., V, ii, 288; T. G. F., 
11, IV, 149. 

(3) Beside. 

” If you are k ani’d 

He not* as ciimmon fools ; if you arc not 
Let them have cushions f/y y*»,u.” 

Cor., Ill, i, 101. 

(4) By means of. 

” ITow soon confusion 

M.iy efibT ’iwixt the g.ip of Initli, ;iiid take 
The one by the other.” Cor., Ill, i, iii. 

(5) Accordiiiff to. 

“ Hee.uis# th.it now it lies you on to sjieak 
To the people, not by j'i«ur own iiistruetioii, 
Nor l*y the matter which your heart prompts 
you.” 

Cor., Ill, ii, 5^ ; v. .ilso T. of .*1., I, i, 173. 

(6) On account of. 

" 'riiis nurse, this teetni:.,^ womb ul royal 
king<, • 

Fear’d by their breed, and famous by their 

Inrlh.” RUh. IJ-ll, i, 52. 

(7) Concerning. 

” But by b.id courses may be undcrsUMMl 

• 'fliat their events can never fall out good.” 

/ifcA. //-ll, i, 21 j. 

(8) From. 

“And given way unto this lourse of fortune 
By noting of the l.adysf’ M. A., IV, i, 155. 

(9) To. • .• 

“ TlToiigh my mocks come home by me, I 
will now be merry.” L.L.L., V, ii, 628. 

(10) Near. 

“ 1 hey passed by mo.” 

T. and C., Ill, iii, 142. 

II., adv. (1) Aside. 

” Stand thuc 6y, friar.” 

Af. A., IV, i, 23. 

(2) Near, passing near, moving past, 
past. 

" I did hear 

The galloping of horses; who w'as't c.unu 
by ? ” .Mac., IV. i, 140. 

BY AND BY. Almost immediately, witlt- 

out delay. 

” Tlicy shall be apprehended by and by,** 

, Hen. F-II, ii, 2 ; cf. also Otk., II, iii, 285 ; 
R. and /., 11, ii, 131 ; Ham., Ill, ii, 391 ; 
T. G, F., I, iii, 83; y- and il.,.347. 
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BY A PACE. Stop by step. 

“ Aiftl this iirRk-rtion of cli'jjrcr it is 
Tlisit by a pace goes backward." 

7 '. and 6\, I, iii, Z2| 

BY-DEPENDENCE. An accessory 
cident. 

" Tiiwo, 

And your three inntivo& to the battle, with 
1 Know not how much more, should be 
dcmatidifl, , 

And all the filhcr by-dependencies** 

Cytn.t V, V, 300 . 

BY-DRINKING. Drinking between meals 
t (on^ once used by Shakespeare). 

" owe Tiioney here besides, Sir John, 
for your diet and bv-drinktnqs** 

1 Hen. IV-IU, iii, 71. 

BY-PEEPING. Pei*j)ing at intervals. 

** 'I h( n hy-pivping in an eye 
Base and iinlustoiiis as tlic smoky light 
* Th.il's fed with stinking tallow.” 

Cym., T, vi, 107. 

BY’R LAKIN. A •familiar diminutive 
ol hy our lady, i.c. by our ladykin. 
" Jiy'r lakin, a parlous fear." 

M. D., Ill, i. 12; V. also Temp. Ill, 

iii, X. 

BY THE BOOK. According to rules laid 
down in regular treatises on the subject. 

" We quaiT«*l in iirint by ihe fawk.** 

•A. Y. Ill, ii, 83. 


CABINET. Any place of shelter, a nest. 

" Lo, h‘Te the gentle lark, weary of rest. 

From liis moist cabinet mounts un on high.” 

• V. and A., 854. 

CACODEMON. Gr. jcaxdr = bad, and 
demon. 

A person of demoniacal character 
(used only once by Shakespeare). 

" llic thee to hell lor shame, and leave the 
' world, • 

Thou cacodemon.** Rich. / 7 /-T, iii, 144. 

CADE. F. cade, L. cadus^B. jar (dim. 
caddy). ^ 

A cask or barrel of 500 herrings or 
1000 sprats. , 

Cade. ** We, John Cade, bo termed of our 
s'iippos«:d f.itluT, — 

Dick. Or rather of stealing a cade of her- 
rings." 2 Hen. F/- 1 V, ii, 35. 

CADENT. Falling. 

•* Let it staiop wrinkles in her brow of youth : 

Willi cadent tears fret channels in her cheeks." 

K. /-., I, iv, 276. 

CADDIS. Gael, cadas — cotton, F. cadis = 
woollen serge. 

A kind of worsted ribbon; Shirley 
in Witty Fair One makes mention 
of •* footmen in caddis” meaning 
the worsted lace on their liveries. 

" He hath ribbons of all the cokiurs i* the 
rainbow; . . . inkles, raddfWs, cambrics, 
lawiis.” . W. T., IV, iv, 204. 

caddis-garter" a cheap sort* ol 
g^Tter made bf caddis, and used by the 


prince as a term of reproach of the 
landlord. The garters being v.opn in 
sight were often of rich material, and to 
wear those of worsted would be a mark 
of rustic or plebeian rank. 

** Wilt thou rob this UMthem jerkin, crystal- 
button, not-patod, ng.ite ring, puko- 
stocking, caddis-garter, smooth • longue, 
Spanish pouch,.— ” 

I //rti. lV-\\, iv, 67. 

CAGE, f^i) An enclosure m which to 

‘confine birds. . 

“Tom from forth that prrltv liollow cage.** 

^ T. A., HI, i,.«4 

(2) A lock up, a place of confinement. . 

Steevens observes : " There is scarce 
a village in England which has 
not a temporary place of confine- 
ment still called The Cage," and it 
will be remembered that Cliristian 
and Faithful were di'taiiied in the 
cage at Vanity Fair. Wc; still 
• apply the epitlfet jail-f>x>fZs to 
habitual prisoners. 

. “ His father had never a house but the cage.** 

• ,• 2 jicH.VlAy,n,\ 6 . 

(3) A basket. 

" 1 must up-fill thissosier case of ours 
With baleful weeds." * 

R. and II, lii, 7. 

CAIN-COLQURED. Of a colour rcsem- 
blinj^ that with which (^liii was 
commonly represented in tapestries 
and pictures (sandy-rej). 

' “ He hath but a little w?e face, with a little 
yellow beard, a Cain-coloured be.ird." 

M. W. yV., 1 , iv, 20. 

CAITIFF. F. chdii/= poor, miserable, L. 
captivns. 

1., subs. A miserable mean-looking 
person (of either sex), a wretch. 

^ " Alas, poor cattiff.** 

0 th., ^V, i. loz ; v. also 0 th., V; ii, 317 ; 
A. W., Ill, ii, 117; Rich. ///-IV, iv, 
dOO;K. L.?II, i, 63. 

11., adj. (i) Miserable, mean. 

“ Hera lives a caitiff wn'tcli would sell it 
him.” R. and /., V, i, 52. 

(2^ Captive. 

” 'ITirow the rider headlong in the lists, 

A caUiff rccre.'int to iny cousin Hrrefoid.*’ 
Rich. //-I, ii, 53. 

CAKE’S DOUGH. ** My cake is dough " 
is a proverbial expression meaning 
my plans are uUerly frustrated. 

T. of S,, I, i, zo ; V. also T. of S., V. i, 145. 

CALENDAR* L. calcndarium=B.n ac- 
count book of interest kept by money- 
lenders, so called because interest 
became due on the calends (the first 
day) of each month. 

(1) .^register of days. 

“What hath this day deserved f what hath 
it dmc. 

That It in ^Iden letters should be set ^ 
Among the high tides in the calendar ? " 

K. Ill, T, 86 ; v. also /. C., II, i, 42. 
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(2) An almanac. 

, # A calctklar I a calendar I look in the almanac/* 
A/. N. i)., Ill, i, 46 ;.v. also Rich. IIl-V, 
iii, 277- 

(3) A roll, a list, a record. 

“ Madam, the care I have had to even your 
fx>ntcnt, 1 wish might be found in the 
calendar of my past cndcavoiu^." 

Rich. ///-I, iii, 4. 

(4) The 1 [all-mar\c, or mark of genuine* 

ness. ^f. (slang) “ the ticket 
tlio correct thing, • 

“*To sjMMk feelingly of him he Is the card qr 
^ calendar of gentry/* Ham., V, ii, xo6. 

(5) 'J'lial by whiA something is reck- 
oned, and dates arc fixed. 

“ I'lii: fluke, iny husband, and my children 
both, 

And you the calendars of their nativity. 

Go to a gossip's feast.** C. E., V, 1, 404. 

CALIVER. F. calibre = the internal dia- 
meter or bore of a gun. 

\ kind of musket, a blunderbuss. 

“ Such .IS leji- the report of a calhser ^orsc 
than a btruok fowl or a hurt wild-ducK/* 
X Ucn. IV 'iW, ii, x8 ; v. also a Hen. IV- 
III, 11, 251. 

CALKIN. L. (?(ilx:=fSL heel, ^ * 

A sharp iron point or projection fixed 
in a llorse's shoe to prevent sapping. 

** On tills horse is Arcite, 

Trotting the stouf'a of Athens, which the 
caliiins dl; 

L'id rather tMl than trample.'^ « 

t.N. K.,V^W, 55. 

CALLET, CALLAT. Gael. girl, 

a strumpet ♦* F. caillite^a. trifling, 
gossiping woman. Narcs thinks it 
comes from Kitty Callot, a gipsy. 

(1) A prostitute. 

•• A wisp of straw were worth a thousand 
crowns 

To make tliis shameless collet know herself.** 
3 Hen. K/-1I, ii, X45 ; v. also 2 Hen. 
VJ-l, iii, 80 ; 0th., IV,^ii, xao. 

(2) A drab, a scold. Cf.* Harrington, 

Ariosto : • 

"And thus this old, ill favor*d, spiteful eaUet.** 
" A cam 

Of boundless tongue, who late hath beat her 
husband, 

ArifJ now baits me.** W. T., II, iii, 90. 
dALM. Qualm. Perhaps one of ^rs. 
Quickly 's misnomers, although it 
is supposed that both words were 
proi.'ounccd alike in Shakespeare's 
time. 

Sick of a calm:* 2 Hen. /F-II, iv, 31. 

CALVES* GUTS. Violin string?. Cf. 
sheep's guts " M, A., II, iii, 55. 

*' it is a vie.c in her ears, which horse-burs 
and calves* guts, nor the voice of unnaved 
eunuch to boot, can never amend.*^ 

Cym., II, iii, 29. 

CAMBYSES’ VEIN. An allusion co 
Thomas Preston's play A lamfsntable 
Tragedfe, mixed full of pleasant mirth, 
containing the life of Cambises, King 
* of Persia." 

I Hen. /K-lI.iv, 435 . 



A.S. cunnan— to know. 

To know, to understand, to be skil- 
ful in. Cf. Chaucer, The Prioresses 
Tale, 49 : “I Icrnc song. I can 
but smal grammere." Cf. also 
Bacon, Essays, Of Great Place : 
** In evil, the best condition is not 
to will : the second, not to can.*' 


> '* I’ve seen myself^ and servic'd .agniiist iho 
French, 

And they can woll on horsi-b.ii'k.” 

Ham., IV, vii, 63 ; v. .also A. and C., IV, 
XV. 59; K. L., IV, iv. 8; IV, 

i, 27 : T. and C ., 11, ii, 135 ; ^'hoenun 


(2) Began to. Cf. Spenser, Faerie 
Qtteene, I, iv, 46 : 

"With gentli* words he. ran her f.iyiely gifi-t.** 
" Through the velvet loavfs the wind 
Alt unsK'ii can passage find." 

L. L. L., IV, iii, loi ; v. also Per., IT I, 
Pro. 3O. 

Note.— is tlie old spelling of gan. 


CANAKIN. -A dim. of cay%, a little can 
or cup. 

** And let me the canakin clink, clink. 
And let me. the camkin clink.*' 

• 0th., TI, iii, 58. 


CANARY. T., subs, (i) A sweet wine, 
sometimeji called canary sack. 

" 1 will to my honii»t kuight, FaM.ilT, and, 
drinR canary with him." 

M. W. W., lil, ii, ;6; v. also T. N., T, 
iii, 74- 

(In plu.) 

** Blit, i* faith, you have drunk too much 
canaries.** 2 H^n. IV-U, iv, 22. 

(2) A kind of romp ?r frolic, a lively 
dance. 

: I ** I have seen a medicine. 

That’s able to breathe life into a stone, 
Quicken a rock and make you dance canary 
With sprightly fire .ind motion.** 

. A. W., II, i, 81. , 

(3) One of ?trs. Quickly 's corruptions 
and supposed to mean quandary 

a perplexity or predicament. 

" You have broiiglit l?iT into siwh a uanartes 
as *tis wondcrflil.** M. W.Jv., II, ii, 53- 

II., vb.*' To frolic,* to romp. 

"To jig off a tunc at the tongue’s end, 
canary to it with your feet, humour it 
with turning up your eyelids." 

L. L. L., Ill, i, 10. 

CANDLE CASE. A receptacle for candle 
ends. 

" Petmehio is coming in a new liat and an 
old jerkin, a pair of old breeches thrice 
turned, a pair of boots that luivc been 
candle-cases, one buckled, another laced.** 

T. of S., Ill, ii, 44- 

candle ENDS (To drink off). *Nares 
observes : “ A piece of romantic 

extravagance long practised by amorous 
gallants. It may perhaps be asked 
why drinking off candles* ends for Hap- 
dt^ons should be esteemed an agreeable 
qusuification. The answer is, ths^ as 
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a feat of gallantry, to swallow a candlu«i 
end formed a more forrnidablti ani 
disagreeable ilap-dragon than anyothe/ 
substance, and ^therefore aiforded ^ 
stronger testimony of zeal for the ladjA) 
to whose health it was drunk.** Cf 5 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Monsieur 
Thomas, II, 2 : — 

'* Caroiiso hw health in cans « 

And candles* -ends** 

Doll. •' Why doth the prince love him so 
then ? . . . 

I'als. Because' he eats eoiiRer and fennel, 

'» and drinks off candles*-ends for flap- 
dragons.” 2 Hen. IV-W, iv, 207. 

CANDLE-HOLDER. An idle spectator. 
Cf. a common Scotch expression : *‘ You 
will neither dance nor hold the candle ** ; 
i.c. neither be an actor nor a spectator. 

” I’ll be a candle-holder, and look on.” 

. R. and /., I, iv, 37. 

CANDLE-MINE. A mine or inexhaustible 
magazine of tallow. 

“ You whoreson candle-mine, vou.” 

2 Jlen. 'IV-W, iv, 255. 

CANDLE-WASTER. A . bookworm, a’ 
luird student who sits up late “ burning 
the midnight oil.** Cf. Hen Jonson, 
Cynthia* s Revels, TIT, 2*: “ Spoiled by 
a whoreson bookworm,* a candle^ 
waster.** 

” If such a one will sinilu and stroke hisb« ard, 
Bid sorrow wag, cry ‘ hem ! * when he should 
groan, 

Patch grk'f with proverbs, make mislortunc 
drunk 

With candle-viJisters.** M. A ., V, i, 18. 

I.e. drown grief with the wise saws of 
bookworms. Some sugg<^st reveller as 
the meaning of candle-waster, 

* CANDY. I., vb. (i) To cover over 
with congelations, to crystallize. 

" Will llic cold brook, 

Candied with lA*, caudle thy morning taste.” 
• . JT-o/ A.,iy,m, 225 . 

(2) To harden. 

” Twenty consciemres, 

That stand *twixt me and Milan, candied be 
they, 

And melt, ere they molest ! ” 

Temp. 11 , i, 274; cf. discandy*" to melt, 
A. and C., IV, xii, 22. 

IL, adj. Sweetened. 

” Why what a candy deal of courtesy 
lliis fawning greyhound then did proffer me.” 

X Den. lV-\, ill, 250. 

CANDIED. Sugared over, honied, having 
falseness covered over with flattering 
and deceptive words. 

” Why should the pow be flatter’d ? 
No, let the candied tongue, lick absunl pomp, 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
Where thrift may follow fawning.” 

, Ham,, 111 , U. 55. 


CANKER. (I) A curse, a bane. 

• ” Disfiircled unjust s«*rving-ineii, ijy’oMiiger 

sons It) youiigiT brolhrrs, r« vrillcd 
tapstcis and ostlers trade- f.illcn, Iluj 
cankers of a eaUn world ;ind .i knig 
peace.” I Hen. fP-lV, ii, 28. 

(2) A mental wound or sore. 

“ l am not glad that siieli a '-on- of linn' 
Should bcek a ])las4r l)y coiiteinn'd revolt, 
AtuI heal the inveterate canker f)t on*- wound 
By making m.my.” K. J ., V, ii, 14. 

.(3) Thot canker-worm. 

. ‘‘The canker galls the infant of tl'u* spring, 

Too oft before their buttons be disclosed.” 

. Ham., 1 , iii, ‘^9. 

** In the sweetest bud 
The e.iting canker dwt-IIs.” 

T. G. y., 1 , i, 42 : V. .ilso Hen. /P 1 1 , 
ii, 81 ; 1 Hen. Vf-lf. iv, oS ; .1/. iV. D., 
II, ii, 3 ; A’, and J., II, in, ; Temp.. 
T, ii, 4 'i 5 ; Sonnet XK\\\ 1 ; LXX, 7 
XCV, 2; XCIX, 12; V. and A., 656. 

(4) The dog-rose. 

” To put down Uiehaid, that sweet lovely 
rose, ^ 

* A%id plant this thoni, this 1 anker Ib»ling- 

hrokc.” I Hen. /T- 1 , ui, 176. 

1 had rather bo, a canker in .1 IndKc tli.in .1 
^ rose in his grace.” 1 /. /!., I, iii, 28. 

’’The canker blooms h.ivi'full .is di-ej) a dve 
As th(;r perfumed tmctu ii of the rosis.” 

, bonnet LIV', 5. 

(5) Ally infirmity. 

** O Nell, sweet Nell, if tliou dost hive thy 

loiA 

Panish the canker of ainbiiious ihoughls.” 

, i Hen. V[-\,\\, 

II.,. vb. (i) To bcconw corrupt. 

” As with age his body ftgUer grows 
So liu mind cankers.** Temp., IV, i, 192. 

(2) To rust. 

* Tf) wielci old partisans .... 

^ Canker*d with peace.” R. and J., I, i, 87. 

CANKERED, (i) Corrupted. 

” I will fight 

Against my cank<t*d country.” 

^ Cor., IV, V, 90. 

(2) Maligpant, eiwcnomcd, splenetic. 

” I will lift thi‘ dowii-lrod .MortimtT 

As high ill the air ns this uutharikfiil king, 
As this iugratc and canker'd Bolingbrokt'.” 
I Hen. iy- 1 , iii, n 7 ; v. .also A’, ami J., 
I, i, 87; K. /., IJ, i, irn- 

CANkER-BIT. Consumed away by any- 
thing slanderous, as if by the canker- 
worm. 

" By treason's tooth baie-gnawn and canker- 
bit,** K. L.,y, iii, luj. 

CANKER-BLOSSOM. A caterpillar that 
cats away the fruit. 

” O me ! you juggler ! you canker-blossom ! 
You thief of love r what, have you come bv 
night?” M. N. D., HI, ii, 28^. 

CANKER-SORROW. Grief preying like 
a worm. 

”d 3 ut now, will canker-sorrow eat iny bud.’* 
K. iv, 82. 

CANOPY, (i) A covering. 

“O woe! thv canopy is dust and stones.* 
R. and J,, y, in, 13 ; v. also /. C., V, 1 . 87. 
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* (j) Ifaii^mgs lor beds : Note. — hi tlic iii- 
• ivoiitory of goods at Kenilworth 
Castle, 1588, we find “a canopie 
bedstead of wainscott, t\i^ canopie ot 
green sarsenett, buttoned, tasselled 
and fringed with green silke.'' 

** Oislly .ippanl, trnts, and Canopus** 

T. of ti., H, i, 3 |(> ; V. also 2 Hm- IV-IW, 

i, 13. 

(3) to the sky, clouds, etc. 

4 hird '* \Vh»*rf dwi llost thou ? , 

Cur. Under the canopy.'* 

('or., IV, V, 37 ; V. also llam., II, ii, 386. 

CANSTICK. Abbrj^-. of candlestick. 

“ 1 li.ul iMthcr hfar a brazen canstiek turned 
f)r a dry wheel gi.ile on an axle tree.** 

I Hen. /F-lII, I, 135. 

CANTLE. O.F. cantel, Ger. kante^^ 
corner. # 

A fragment, a bit, apiece. Cf. Chaucer, 
Kiiit^htcs Tale, 2150; 

“For ii.itiire iKitliaTiat take his bcgiiiiiiTig of 11c 
part ye in* cantd of a thing.” * • 

Cf. also Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Queen 0/ Co/in(fi,: • 

" Do you n*ni“mbi'r .# 

The ca^cl ot iinniort^^ ohrosc ye carried with yc? ** 
^ “ And cuts ino fmm the best of ^1 niy land 
A huge liaIf-iiioon,a monstrous can//« out.” 
I 7 /t’it. 71 ^- 111 , i, 100 ; V. also A. and C., 
Ill, X, 0. 

CANTON. L. crt»o=I sing. • 

A canto. • 

*' VN'rite lotal cantons of contemned love.” 

r. iv.. I, V, 251. 

CANVASS. Vb., (i) To toss as in a 
canvas, to take to talk, to entangle. 

Note . — Canvass was a name for 
a net used to snare wild haw’ks. v. 
Edht. Review, October 1872, referred to 
by Kolfe. 

**' ril canvass thcc in thy* broad cardinal’s 
hat. 

If thou proceed in this thy insplence.” 

1 Hen. Vl-t, iii, 36. 

(2) To have carnal intercourse with. 

" I’ll canvass thee between a pair of slu'ets.” 
. 2 Hen. IV-ll, iv, 219. 

CANVAS-CLIMBER. A name allied 
to a Sr'dlor. who climbs the mast to furl 
or unfurl the canvas. 

“ N?vt*r was waves nor wind more violent : — 
And from the laddcr-tacklc washes off 
A canvas-chmber.** Per., IV, i, 62. 

CANZONET. Ital. canzonetta, L. cano^l 
sing. 

^ A short song. 

” You find not the apostrophas. and so miss 
the accimt ; let me siipcmsc the cttw- 
zonei:* L. L. L., IV, ii. 124. 

CAP. I., sub. (i) A covering^for the 
h.'ad. • 

” Good men’s Uves • 

Expire before the flowers in their cap%.** 
Mac., IV, ill, 17a. 



Idrst place. 

“They wear themselves in tfec cap of the. 
time.” A. W., II, i, 52. 


( 3 ) Chief. 

” Thou art the cap of .all the fools .ilive.” 

T. of A., IV, iii, 343. 


(4) An emblem of any dignity. 

“ If once he come to be a cardinal, 

^ He’ll make bis cap co>equal with the crown.” 
• I Hen. VJ-V, i, 33. 


(5) A salutation by uncovering the 
head. 


“ Such gain the cap of him that rn.^jeos ’era 
fine. 

Vet kc'i'ps liis book uncross’d.” 

Cym., Ill, iii, 25. 

IT., vb. (i) To match, to outdo, to 
rival : from Uie practice of “ cap- 
ping verses,” i.e. to compose or 
recite a verse beginning with the 
final letter of 'one composed by the 
prccerling spe*akcr. 

“ I wAl cap that proverb with * There is 
flattery in friendship.* *•. 

Hen. F-III, vii, no. 


(2) To doff the cap' in salutations. 

“ Three great ones of the city. 

In personal suit to make me his heutenant, 
Olt capp'd io him.” ^ 0 th., I, i, 10. 

CAPABLE. |i) Able to comprehend. 

” His foim and cause conjoin’d, preaching to 
stones. 

Would make them capable.** 

Ham., Ill, iv, 124. 


(2) Able to inherit, legally qualified. 

” Of my land. * 

I^yal and natiu.ii l>uy 1 I’ll work the means 
To in.ikc then capable.** K. L., 11 , i, 85. 


(3) Fit to receive. 

“ If thou be’st capaJtlt of things serious, thou 
must know the King is full of grief.” 
if W.T.,lV,iy,7A^* 

(4) Tntclbgeiit. 

'• Lfi mo bear another to his horse, for that's 
the more capable creature.” 

T. and C., Ill, iii,^oi ; v. also Rich, III’ 

IH, i, 185 - • • 

(5) Impressionable, sensitive. 

“ Heart too capable 

Of every line and trick of his sweet favour.” 

A. IV., 1 , 1,89; v. also if. y.L.,IlI,v,23. 

(6) Coiqprchensive, capacious. 

” Even so my bloody thoughts, with violent 
pace, 

Shall ne’er look back, ne’er ebb to humble 
love, 

Till that a capable and wide revenge 

Swallow them up.” 0 th., Ill, iii, 447. 


(7) Inclined to, subject to, liable to, 
susceptible. 

” For 1 am sick and capable of fears.” 

K. /., HI, i, 12 ; v. also 2 Hen. IV-l, i. 
172 ] Hen. K///-V, iii, ii. 


CAPACITY, (i) Capaciousness, power of 
receiving. 
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“ O spirit of l<jvc ! how quick and frcsh'^ art 
thou, '1 

Thiv', notwithstanding thy capacity \ 
Kccdvc'lh as the sea, iiouglit enters thqfe, 
Of what validity and pitch soe'er.*' \ 

T. N., I, i, U 

(2) Understanding, intelligence. *1 

“ Why, this is evident to any formal eapit- 
city,'* T. iV., II, V, 107. 

(3) Judgment. 

" Love, therefore, and tongue- tied simplicity 
111 least speak most, to my capacity.** 

M. N. D.. V, I, X05. 

(4) Condition, circumstances. 

** Voii that are old consider not the capaci- 
ties of us that arc young.” 

2 Uen. IV-A, ii, 153. 

CAP-A-PE. From head to foot, com- 
pletely. 

” A figure like your father. 

Armed at point exactly, cap-a-pe** 

• Ham., I, ii, 190 ; v. also W. T., IV. iv, 7x8^ 

CAPARISON. L,subs. (i) Dress, outfit. 

” With die and drab I purchased this capo- 
Hson.** W. T., IV, iii, 26. 

(2) Trappings. 

“ Here is the steed, we the caparison.** 

« Cor. I, ix, 12. 

II., vb. To dress. , 

” Dost thou think, though I am caparisoned 
like n man, 1 have a doublet and hose in 
my disposition.” A. Y. L., Ill, ii, i8z. 

CAPITAL. Adj. (i) Deadly, fatal, perni- 
cious. 

“ To poor we 

Tiiinc enmity’s most capital.** 

Cor., V, iii, 104. 

(2) Involving loss of the head. 

' ” Edmund, I arrest thee 
On capital treason.” K, L., V, iii, 84. 

(3) Heinous. 

“ These feats so crimofii] and so capital in 
nalMre.” Ham.^ IV, vii, 7. 

(4) Chief, principal. 

” Holds from .nil soldiers chief majority 

And military title capital 

Through all the kingdoms that acknowledge 

I Hen. JV-lll, ii, no ; v. also Hen, K-V, 
ii, 96. f- 

CAPITE.® In capite, in .Old English Law, 
w^s ;a form of tenure by .which the 
tenant in chief (in capite) held his lands 
direct from the crown. 

2 Hen. V/-IV, vii, 131, 


CAPITULATE. To put heads together^ 
to conspire, ’to combine. ^ 

”Tlic archbishop’s grace of York, Douglas 
and Mortimer, 

CapitulaU against us and are up.” 

I lien. ZV-III, ii, xax. 

CAPOCCHIA. Ital. capoccio-z. thick 
head or knob. 

The feminine form of the Italian 


word capocchio, which signifies a fool, 
a simpleton, a dolt. Sympathetically 
employed by Pa.ndarus to Cressida. 
**Alas,V’Of wretch! ah, poor Capocehia\ 
hast not slept to-night ? ” 

> ; T. and Cu ] 

1 'W.' . 
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CAPON, (i) A cock chicken, a fowl. 

“ I cat Ihe air promisc-cramined ; vou cannot 
feed capons so.” Ham., llf,' ii, 89. 

(2) Flesh of chicken. 

" Then the. justice 

In fair round belly witli good capon lined.” 

A. Y. L., II, vii, 153. 

(3) A eunuch. 

"Momc, malt-horse, capon, rr,\roinb, idiot, 
patch.” C. E., Ill, i, 33- 

«(4) Fig., a letter, a billet doux : the 
’ iCTm originated from tho custom 
' of conveying letters in fowls .sent 
as presents : .Cf. French poitlct—di 
love-letter. 

“ Break up this capon.'* 

L. L. L., IV, i, 5ft. 

CAPRICIO. Ital. capriccio, L. capra=ii 
goat. ^ 

A freak, a fincy, a caprice. 

*' Will this capriccio hold in thro ? ” 

A. \V., II, iii, J09. 

CAPRICIOUS. Goatish, whimsical, fanci- 
ful. 

” I am here with thee and thy goals, ns th^' 

( most capricious' poet, hoie'sc Ovid, w<e> 

among the Goths.” ‘ 

A. Y. Ill, hi, 7. 

CAPTAIN. Adj. (i) Chief, superior, 
more excellent. 

” Likestones of worth they thinly pl.icc^d are, 
^Op captain jewels in this c-iir.'inct.” 

Sonnet LII, 8 ; v. also 2 \ of A., IIT, v, 49. 

(2) Sovereign. 

** Captive good attending captain ill.” 

Sonr^ LXVI, 12; cf. T. of A., Ill, v, 

49 ; ” The ass more captain th.in the 
iion.” 

CAPTAIN OF COMPLIMENTS. One 
versed in all the laws of ceremony. 

0, he is the courageous captain of compli- 
ments.** R. and, /., 11. iv, xo. 

CAPTIOUS. Recipient, capable ' of re- 
ceiving. , 

” In this captions and intcnible sieve, 

I still pour in the waters of my love.” 

A. \\., I, iii, X92. 

CAPTIVATE. I., vb. (i) To make cap- 
t^e, to bring into bondage. 

” Thou wert immured, restrained, captivated, 
bDund.” 

L. L. L., Ill, 1, 119 ; V. also 3 Hen. V/-I, 
iv, X15. 

(2) To charm, to allure. 

” And this 1 do to captivate the eve 
Of the fair breeder that is stanciing by.” 

V and A., 281. 

II., adj. (i) Ma.de captive. 

“Sent oiir jOns and husbands capivoaU.** ^ 
I Hen. V/-11, iii, 42T 

(2) Etliinared, charmed, allured. 

*' Tush, women have been captivate rre now.” 

I Hen. VI-V, iii, 107. 

CAPTIVE. Adj. (i) Taken . prisoner, 

I ^ reduced to bondage. 

” For God's sake, take away this captive 
I ioold.*’ 3 Hen. VI-V, v, 29. 
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*1(2) Charmed, entranced, captivated. 

^ f “My woman's heart , 

Grossly grew captwe to bis honey words.** 
Rich. ///-ly. i, 79. 
Note. Goldsmith in An Ortiorio, A. li, 
uses the word in the same sense - 
“ But hold ! see foremost of the ccMm dioir, 

The master-prophet grasps his fuli-ton'd lyro.** 


(3) Conquered. 

" When many tinlos the captive Grecian falls.** 
r. y, iii, 40 ; v. also R. of L,, 730. 

(4) Subject. , *. 

* *' If Ihou say Antony lives, Is well, 

^ Or friends with Caesar, or not captwe to him, 
I’ll set tlu'p ill a shower of gold." 

11, v,Tt4: V. also r. A., 1, 1, 111. 

CAPTIVED. Defeated and taken pris- 
oner. 


“ And all our princes captWd by the hand 
Of th.it black name, Edward, black Prince 
of VV-ilcs.'' ^ Hen. V-II, iv, 55 - 


CARAT. (I) Weight. 

** How much your chain weighs to the utmost 
carat.** ^ C. £.,JV,4, 28. 

(2) Degree of fineness. 

“ Therefore, thqu best of gold art worst of 
gold; • • • 

Other less fine in cacdl is more«precious.** 

. a Hen. lV~iy, v, 162. 
^ - 
CARAWAY. A kind of sweetnroat or 

comlit containing caraway seeds. 

“ will cat a last year's pippin of my own 
grafhug with a dish of caraof^z** 

2 Hen. /F-V, iii, 3. 


CARBONADO. , 1 .. car&oss charcoal; a 
piece of meat broiled.. 

I., subs. Fish or fowl cut for broiling 
on coals, a rs^her on coals. 

“ Before Corioli he scotched him and notched 
him like a carbonado.** 

,Cor., TV, V 187; V. also i Hen. /F-V, 

iii, 61. 

TI., ^b. To slash like a qarbonado at 
slice of meat prepared for the 
gridiron. • • 

“ Draw, you rogue, or I'll so carbonado your 
shanks.'' K. L., 11 , 11 , 30. 

CARCANET (Carkanet). A necklace, a 
'bracelet, an ornamental chain. ^ 

“ Say that 1 linger'd with you at your shop 
To ece the making of her carcanet. 

C. £., Ill, 1, 4 ; V. also Sonnet LII, 8. 
Note.— It is called “a chain" in C. E. 
Ill, i, 114. 

CARD. I., subs. ('!) A piece of thin 
pasteboard marked with points and 
figures, and used in games of chance or 
skill. 

" Have I not here the best carde for the 
game ? ” K. /*f V, il, 105. 

.(2) A circular sheet of paper on which the 
points of the compass arc marked. 

“ All the qu.irters that they knew ® 
r tne Shipman's card.** Mae.t I, ill, 17. 

(3) phrases ; (a) ** To speak by thi 

card "ssto speak with the utmost 


* precision and accuracy similar 

/ to what is exemplified pn a sea- 

\ chart. 

^ HanUf V, i, 140. 

(6) “ Fac'd it with a card of ten ” 

s=to bluff, to bully, like one 
with a "card of ten" outfacing 
one with a better card against him. 

• Cf. Skelton, Bowge of Courte : '‘And 
BOO outface hym witli a cat dr of ten. * ’ 
r. o/.S., H.i. ,| 07 . 

{c) Cooling card "= that which cools 
courage and dashes hope, v.* 
Coolitig-card. 

^ 1 Hen. vr-y, iii, 84. 

II., vb. To deteriorate by mixing. Cf. 
Greene's Quip for an Upstart 
Courtier : “ You card your -beer, 
if you see your guests begin to be 
drunk, half small, half strong." 

“ Carded his state 

Mingled his royalty with caporing fwls." 

I Hett.^iV-\il, li, hi. 

CARDECUE. V. quart the fourth 

part of a French crown, fifteen pence. i 
" Cardccue " is the spelling in the 
old editions of Shakespeare. l)eing 
that in use at*thc time, Cf. Beaumont 
and Flctchar, Bloody Brother, IV, 2 : 

“ Did 1 not ypstcr-moming. 

Bring yon in n cardecu there for the |)easant ? " 

“ For a cardente lie will soil the fco-simpic 
of his salvation.” A. W.. IV, hi, ^5^. 

CAREER. (1) Course, the, ground on 
which a race is run. 

“ Shall quips arul si iitmcrs and those p.iprT 
bullets of the brain awe a man fwm 
the career of his humour ? ” 

M. A., II, iii, 219. 

(2) Full tat (a term of the tilt yard, tlic 

• encounter of knights at full gallop). • 

" I shall meet your wit in the career.** 

M. A., y, i. i.u. 

(3) Rapid course, a race. 

“ Down the liill he holds his Ctree career.** 

• , Heti. F-III, iii, 2j. 

(4) Onset. 

'* If misfortune miss the first career.** 

Rich, Il-l, ii, 49. 

(5) Caprice, fancy. 

“It must be as it may; he passes some 
humours and careers.** 

Hen. F-II, i, 1x9. 

CARIERE (So conclusions passed the). 

M. W. W., I, i, 160. Compare this 
expression of Bardolph with that of Nym 
in AT. TV. TV., I, i, 149 : ** Beavis’d, air. and 
pass good humours " ; and again at line 
160, " and being fap, sir, was as they say, 
cashiered : and so conclusions passed the 
carieres** It is difficult , to interpret 
Bardolph's meaning and various ex- 
planations have been p e ered. But it 
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might imply not more than some 
of hiii mci'iniiigless rant. Jonion 
says that it means the comnjon 
grounds of good behaviour arc passetL** 
while Clarke suggests that the idearS 
“ and their words ran, high at fml 
gallop.” Barct has ” a carrirc, the 
short turning of a nimble liorsc, now 
this way, now that way.” ^ Hence 
llalliwell suggests that the term in the 
M. W, W. is applied to a drunken man 
who ” passes the careires ” and turns 
tlvs way, that way, and every way. 
Nares observes that ” to.pass thecareire” 
was a military phrase for running the 
charge in a tournament or attack, and 
cpiotcs Sir John Smythe’s Discourses 
(1589) : "They (horses) after the first 
shrink at the entering of the bullet, 
iloo their carjicre, as though they 
had verie little hurt.” 

CAREFUL.^ (i) Anxious. 

* ' " Let us our liv<*s, our souls. 

Our debts, our canful wi\ms, 

()ur children, and our sins, lay on the KiiiR.” . 
Hfft. I'-IV, i, 21O.; V. also C. V, i, 
2<}S. 

(2) Careworn, (an example of Ilypal- 
lage), or harassing, irksome. 

** O, full of careful biisjlVr'ss are liis looks.” 
Rirh, //-II, ii, 75 ; v. also Rtch. ///-I, 
iii, 83. 

(3) Attentive. 

** VaiiitT hours and tutors not so careful,** 

. Temp., I, ii, 174* 

(4) Watchful, • provide!! t. 

“ Under the cov<-rinff of a careful night.” 

Per,, I, ii, 81. 

CARELESS, (t) Uncared for. 

'* Throw aw.iy the dr.^rr-st thing hp owed 
As 'tworc a careless trifle.” Mac., I, ivf ix. 

(2) Heedless. 

” I will throw thee from my care for ever 
Into the stacgf'rs and the careless lapse 
Oi youth and ignorance.” 

A. W,, II, iu, x63 . 

(3) Unkempt. ' 

” Her careless tresses 
A wreath of bulrush rounded.” 

r. N, K., IV, i, 83. 

CARKANET. v. Carcanet. 

CARL. A peasant, a churl. 

” Could this carl, 

A very drudge of nature's, have subdued me 
In my profession ? ” Cym., V, ii, 4. 

CARLOT. Carl + dim. suffix o/=et. 
A peasant, a boor, a rustic. 

” And he hath bought the cottage and the 
bounds. 

That the old carht once was master of.” 

4 . Y, L., HI, V, X07. 

CARNAL, (i) Sensual. 

** We have reason to cool our raging motions, 

p Our carnal Ofh., i, iu, jza. 


(2) Cruel, sanguinary, inhuman, bloud- 
, thirsty. „ ,, 

'* So shall you hoar 

Of carnal, bloody, and unnatural .icts.” 
Ham, V. ii. vu ; v. also Rick. ///-IV, 
iv, 56. 

CAROL. O.F. caroler TX dance. 

(1) A song of praise sung at Christmas- 

tide. It originally meant a song 
accompanied with dancing, in 
• which sen.se it is irequcnlly used 
by the old poets. It appears to 
' have been danced by many per- 
formers, takyig hands, forming a 
ring, and singing as they went 
round. During the season of 
Christmas they seem to have been 
sung every night in Shakespeare's 
time. 

” No night is now with hvnm or tarol blnsf.” 

Si. N. !>., II, I, 102. 

(2) Any joyous song. 

^ c” This carol they beg^.m that lidiir.” 

A. Y. L., V, iii, 25- 

CAROUSE. L, vb. To drink deeply. 

” My sieji *ffM)l ,K(Mli*rigo 

* • « 

To Di'^demona hath to-night i arous'd 
.Potations pottle-df*i‘p.” » 

* 0th., II, iii, 44; V. also Ilnm., V, ii, 274. 

11., subs. A bumper, a full glass of 
^.liquor fairly emptied, not the 
^ modern sense of a drinking bout. 

” Quaff carousjt to our misln ss’ hoaltli." 

T. of S., I, ii, 372 ; V. »'ilso A . and C., IV, 
viii, 34. 

CARPER. A cavilling, captious person, a 
critic. 

” Shame not thesr woods 
By putting on the cunning of a carper.** 

T. of A ., IV, iii, 208. 

CARPET. I„ subs, (i) A cloth for the 
table, a table-cover, a pi*xc of draper^'. 
” Be the Jacto fair within, the Jills fair 
c without, carpets laid, and everything in 
order.” T. of S., IV. i, 45. 

(2) A festoon, a wreath (to serve for 

tapestry). 

" The yellows, blues, 

® The purple violets, the marigolds, 

; Shall as a carpet hang upon thy grave.” 

1 Per., IV. i. 17. 

(3) The sward. 

” While here wo march 
Upon the grassy carpet of this plain.” 

* Rich. //-Ill, iii, 30. 

11., adj. Pretentious, stagey, for ser- 
vices in the drawing-room. 

”He is knight, dubbed with unh.'itched 
rapier and on carpet consideration.” 
(A caipet knight.) T. N., Ill, iv, 215. 

CARPET-MONGER. An effeminate person 
whose valorous deeds were done not on 
the battlefield but in the drawing-room ; 
^ a term of great contempt. 

' *' A whole bookful of these quondam earpH- 
mongers." M. A., V, ii, 30. 
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OiRRACK. A large ship of burden, a 
galjpcn. 

'* Spain, wlio sont whole armadas of carraeks 
to bf ballast at her nose." 

C. K„ III, ii, 138 ; V. also Oth.^ I, li, 50; 
'i\ JV. /f., Ill, iv, 14. ; » *3 

CARRIAGE. (1) A load, baggage. 

"Time 

Cofs slraiRht with his carriage*' 

Temp.,W, i, 3 ; v. also K, /., V, vil, 90. 

(2) Trouble of carrying. , *. 

"Take all, or half, for rasing me of the. 
carriage:* Af. Vf\ W., II, ii, 155. 

Manners, bchawriour, deportment, 
Ix^aring. 

" Teach sin tho carriage of a holy saint.** 

C. E., Ill, ii, 14 ; V. also M. if., I, iii, 25 ; 
/(. and C., I, ill, 83. 

(4) Maiiagcnncnt, conduct. 

" As if 

The passage anti whole carriage of this action 
Rude on his tide.” 

T. and C., IJ, iii, 129 ; v. also IT. T., Ill, 

i. 17. • • 


(5) Purport, meaning, tendency. 

” As, by the same covenant, • 
And carriage of the article design'd, 

His fell to Hamlet.’* HaM., I, i, 94. 

(6) Plm IlangcrJ , 

“ Three of the carriages, in faith, are very 
dear to fancy." ffam., V, ii, 142. 

CARRION. 1., subs, (i) A carcasfi. 

” It is I. • 

That lying by the violet in the sun, 

Do as the cain'ion docs, not as the flower. 
Corrupt witlf virtuous season." 

. 1 /, U., H, ii, x66 ; V. also 2 Hen, /K-IV, 
iv, 80. 


( 2 ) 


(3) 

(4) 


A person about to become a corpse. 
” Yon island carrions desperate of their bones 
III favoiiredly liecome the morning field.” 
J/m. k"-IV, ii, 39 ; v. also /. C., Il, i, 130. 

A person as pale as a corpse. 

*' tint, you green-sickness carrion ! out, I'ou 
baggage ! " * j?. and II, v, 155. 

A worthless person. 


" Shall we send that foolish carrion. 

Mistress Qiiiekly, to him.” 

Af. W. W,, III, iii, 169. 


II., adj. (i) F'ecding on carcasses.# 

” M.'idc; a prey for carrion kites and crows.** 
2 /ten. VI-V, ii, xz ; v. also K. /., Ill, 
iv, 33 - 




(2) Putrefying, rotten, 

” 'Tliat this foul deed shall smell above the 
earth 

With carrion men, groaning for burial.” 

/. C.. III. i. 263. 

(3) Deprived of flesh. 

” What have we here ? 

A carrion di'ath, within whose empty 
S' ’ There is a written scroll.” 

Af. V., II, 63. 

CARRY. (I) To bear. 

*’ Tlie phrase would be more german to the 
matter, if wc could carry cannon by our 

sides." am,, V, ii, iso. 


j(2) To convey by force. ^ 

^ " Go, carry Sir John Falstafi to the fleet.” 

* 2 Hen. /r-V, V, ga. 

. (3) To gain, to win. 

* *' What a fortune docs the thick lips owe. 

If he can carry her thus.*' 0th., 1, i, 69. 

(4) To determine. 

“ Are you all resolv'd to give your voices ? 

• But that's no- matter, the greater part 
carries it.” Cor., II, iii, 33. 

(5) To behave. 

” How does he carry himself ? ** ^ _ 

A. W., IV, iii, X02. 

(6) To manage, to execute. 

" UHiy, all this business 
Our reverend cardinal carried.** 

Hen. Vm-^l, i, 400; v. also A/. A., IT, 

iii, 196 ; IV, i, 208 ; T. AT., Ill, iv, 130 ; 
Hen. Vni-l, ii, 134; M. N. D,, III, 

iv, 240. 

(7) To bear, to susiain. 

"Man’s nature cannot carry the affliction." 

K. L., HI, ii. 4«. 

(8) To bring. 

“ A mighty strength they carry.** 

^ A . and C., IT, i, Z7. 

(9) To wear. 

•* Forbiddm late to carry any weapon.” 

• *1 VMII, i, 70 . 

(10) To imptfrt. 

*‘ Words cannot carry .lulhority so weighty.” 

Hen, Vm-lll, li, 233. 

(11) To have a range. 

’’ This speed of Caesa*-*; 

Carries beyrmd belief.** * 

Am and C., Ill, vii, 72. 

(12) To force a projectile a certain 
distance. 

"He would have carried you a foreh.md 
shaft a fourteen and fourteen and a 
^ half." a Hen. IV-lll, ii, 5-*. 

(13) To conquer, to bear off as a prize. 

** By the flame of yonder glorious heaven, 
He shall not carry him." 

rr. and C.,^, vii, 24. 

CARRY COALS. 1*0 put up with insults: 
a phrase common in the old drama- 
tists and owing its origin to the fact 
that the carriers of wood and coals 
were esteemed the very lowest of 
menials. Cf. Jonson, Every Man out 
of His Humour : ** Here comes one 
that will carry coals, ergo, will hold 
my dog " ; also Marston, Antonio and 
Mellida, part II : He has had 

wrongs; and if I were he I would 
hear no coles'* • 

" Gregory, o* my word, we'll not cany coeds." 
R. and I, i, 1 ; v. also Hen. K-III, ii, 
42. 


CARRY A CROTCHET. To endure a 
whim. 


" 1 will cany no erotekOs." 


At. 
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CARRY-TALE. 


Ham, 

A tale-boarer. 


CARRY IT AWAY. To come off bes^ 

** Do the boys carry it away ? ** [• 

Ham., II, ii, 34 x> 


**Some earry-kUe, some pleasc-man, some 
slight Zany, 

Told our interests before.” 

L. L. L., V, ii, 463; V. also V, and A,, 

657. 

CARRY OUT MY SIDE. Carry out the 
game successfully. 

” Hardly shall I carry out my side.** 

‘ ' K. L., V. 1 . 61. 

Note. — The allusion is to a game at cards 
and to the fear expressed by one of the 
players that he will not be able to moke 
his side successful. 

CARVE. A., trs. (i) To cut up. 

. ” The which if I do not carve most curiously, 
say my knife's naught.” 

M. A., V, 1 , 150. 

(3) To design. 

**And now will he lie ten nights awake, 
earoine the fashion of a new doublet.” 

M. A., II, in, 16. 

(3) To engrave. 

" Ctm)e on vefy tiec 

The fair, the chaste and iinexpressive she.** 
A. Y. L., Ill, ii, 9- 

B. , iiitrs. ( 1 ) To cut up : “Note. — To carve 
to a person was a fnark of affec- 
tion. 

** The time was once wlieo thou miuig'd 
wouldst vow 

That never words were music to thine car, 
Tliat nyver object pleasing in thine rye. 
That never touch well welcome to thy hand, 
That never meat swcet-8avour*d in thy taste, 
Unless 1 spake, or look’d, or touch'd, or 
carved to thee.” C. E., II, ii, xry. 

(2) To arrange matters, to i)ress for- 

ward. 

"He may not, as unvalued persons d^. 
Carve for'hirnself.” Ham., I, iii, 20. 

” He that stirs next to carve for his own rage 
Holds his soul light.” 0th., 11 , iii, 152. 

(3) To^ express*'favour by gestures, to 

philander, ’pf. Day's He of Gulls 
(1606) : “ Her amorous glances are 
her accusers. . . . She carves thee 
at boord, and cannot sleepe for 
dreaming on thee in bedde.*' 
See also Littleton's Latin English 
Lexicon (1675) : ** A carver : 

chironomus : " ** chironomussone 
that useth apish motions with his 
hands." 

"She discusses, she carves, she gives the 
leer of invitation.” 

M. W. W., I, iii, 39 ; V. also L. L. L., V, 

fl. 325. 

CASE, .1. O.F. cassfsa box, chest, 
L. capio^l hold. 

I., vb. (i) To cover, to hide. 

' U thou wouldst not entomb thyself alive 
I And ease fhy reputation In thy tent.” 

. ' _ T. aad Of, IU,'lii, 187. 


(2) To envelope. ■** 

” Then comes my fit again ; 1 had been 
perfect, 

As broad and general as tlio cosine nir.” 

Mac., ITT, iv, 21. 

(3) To skin, to flay, to strip. Cf. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Love's 
Pilgrimage, II, 2 : 

• ” Some of them khew mo 
Else they bad cased mo like a conv ton, 

cAs they have done the rest.” 

• ” Wc*ll make you tome sport with the fox 

, ere wc case him.” A. M’., ^If, vi, 97. 

IL, subs, (i) The exterior, the body 
which encases^Pthe heart. 

” O. cleave my sides ; 

Heart once be stnmgcr th.in thy a>n linen t, 
Crack thy frail cast.** 

I A. and C., IV, xii, 48. 

(2) The skin. 

** Though my ease be a pitiful onr, I hr>pc I 
shall not be flayed out of it.” 

W. T., IV, iii, 79a ; v. also T. V, i, Tf>R. 

(3) Dress, covering, outward garb. 

‘ " O place, O form. 

How often dost thou with Ihy case, thy li.ihit, 
Wrench awe from fools.” 

I V M. M., ITj iv, 13 ; v. also /.. C., 116. 

I (4) The socket. 

“They seemed aln^ost, with btauug on nne 
another, to tear the raws of ..u 'l- ev< s.” 

I W. r., V, ii, II ; V. also K. L., IV, vi,' 122. 

I A couple or set (from the box, 

I covering, or sheath that contains 

* or encloses an articlt*). Tliis sense 
■ of the word was ^ in common use 
with the Elizabethan dramatists. 
Cf. Marlowe’s Faitsius : " 'Phe 

case of rapiers:" also Joiison, The 
Case is Altered, II, iii, i, "a case 
of matrons.'.' 

“ I have not a case of lives.” 

lien. K--1II, ii. 3. 

w 

CASE, 2 . ,L. casus, cado=l chance, 
happen. 

(i) Conlingcncy, possible event. 

” In any ease have a nay-word, that you may 
know one another's mind.” 

I M. W. ir., II, ii, ni 

I (2) A qu^tion, point. 

*•' ’ " Pause awhile 

And lot my counsel sway yfni in lliis case.** 
M. A., IV, i, 204. 

(3) A cause appointed for trial, a 
question of law. 

“ Whore be his quiddities now, his quillets, 
his cases, his tenures, and his tricks ? '* 
Hatn., V, i, 93. 

(4) Condition, circumstances. 

”1 am in ease to jiistlc a constable.” 

Temp., Ill, ii, 26 ; v. also K. IV, vi, 

123. 

(5) Phrase: if case = if it happen, in. 
fCase. ^Cf. Taylor's Workes (1630): 

” Hcau a begger be old, wo.'iko or ilt, 
c ' It madccs his ((aines and enmmings in more still.” 

” This speak I, lords, to let you iinderstaniL 
// cme some one of you would Jly from us.” 

3 Hen. K/- 1 V, iv. 34. 
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'Casement. (i) Frame forming part of 
a«vi!i(low opening on liingcs, atta(!hed 
to one of the vertical sides. 

“Why, then you may leave a casenmi of 
the groat rhamber window, where we 
play, open.'* Af. N. Z)., Ill, i, 49. 

(2) A window. 

“ Moke the doprs upon a woman's wit, and 
it will out at the easmenl.” 

A. YmL., IV, i, 154 ; v. also Af. V,, II, v, 

. • . . 

(3) I'ig. The heart, the breast. 

, “ 'riiy casmefS I need uot open, for I look 

through then" A. W., II, iii, 223. 

CASK. A casket (only once used by 
Shakespeare). 

“ A jcwol, look'd into ^he wofull'st cask 
That oviT did contain a thing of worth.** 

2 Hat. VI-llI, ii, 409. 

CASKET. Vb. To shut up in a casket. 

“ I havo writ my letters, casketed my treasures, 
Given order fbr our horses.** • • 

A. W., II. V. 23. 

CASSOCK. A soldier's great coat. 

“ Half (if the wlifch dare not shake the snow 
from off tiidr caisocks^ lest they should 
shake thomsolves to pieces.’* 

^ A. W., IVi iii. 19a. 

CAST, 1 . Ty. castus=s^uTe, chaste. 

“ lie hath bought a pair of rosf Upa of Diana/' 
A. y. L., ITL iv, 14. 

CAST, 2 . Icoi. Arts/rt=to throw. ^ 

I., vb. (i) 'Jk> hurl. 

“ Bi'ar him to the rock, Taipciiin, and from 
thimce 

Into destruction ctis$ him.*' 

Cor., Ill, i, 2x4. 

(2) 'fo throw in wrestling. 

“Though he took my leg sometime, 
Yet I made a shift to east him.'* 

Mae., II, Ui, 29. 

(3) 'Po contrive, to desigif. 

“ It is as propento our age 
To cast beyond ourselves hi omfopinions 
As it is oimmon for the younger sort 
To lack discretion.** Ham,, II, I, X15. 

(4) To examine in order to find out 
• disca.se (an allusion to the urinary 

diagnosis). 

“If thou couldst, doctor, east 
The v'atcT of my kind, find her disease. 

And r-iu‘Se it to a sound and pristine health, 

I wiiuld applaud thcc.*' 

Mac., V, iii, 50: cf. M. W. W., II, iii, 
50 ; T. G. V., II, i, 35. 

(5) To confer, to bestow, 

“Wouldst thou have me east my love on 
him.** T. G. V., I, U, 25. 

(6) To turn, to put in a state. 

“ Why h.ist thou cast into eternal sleep.Dg 
those eyes ? ** V. and A., 931. 

(7) To compute, to calciflate. 

•' You east the event of war, my noble lord.*'# 
2 Hm. /y-I, i. 166 ; v. also 2 Hen. tV-V, 
i, 17: A. and C., Ill, ii, 17; Sansut 
3tUX. 4 . 


(8) To dismiss, to cashier. 

“ For, I do know, the state, 
However this may gall him with some check 
Cannot with safety cast him." 

1 0 th,, I. i, 139; v. also 0 th., II, ui, li, 

' 254 and V 7 , ii, 327. 

(9) To purge a hawk. 

** His filth within bring cast, he would appear 
A pond as deep as hell/* 

- M. M., Ill, i, 02. 

II., subs, (i) A venture, hazard, throw 
of the dice. 

** I have set my life upo'* a ca^ 
And 1 will stand the hazard of the die." 

Rich. Ill-V, iv, 9 ; v. also i Hen. /F-IV, 

i. 47. 

(2) Tinge, colouring. 

"Tlie native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale oast of thought.'' 

Ham., Ill, i, 87. 

(3) The forming in a mould. 

“ Such daily cast of brazen cannon.'* 

• Harn., I, i, 73- 

CASTED. p.p. of cast, used as an adj. 

“ Break im their drowsy grave, and newly 
moveP, 

WUh costed slough and fresh legcritv.’* 

Hen. r- IV, I, 23. 

CASTLE, (i) A fortress, a fortifitd 
building. • 

" This castle hath a pleasant seat.** 

Mac., I, vi, T. 

(2) A helmet. Nares quotes llolinshcd: 
“ Then sucldenlio with a great 
noise of tnimpi ls * entered Sir 
Thomas Kiiovct* in a castell of 
cole blacke." 

“ Which of your hands hath note defended 
Rome, 

And re.ir'd aloft the bloody battle-axe, 
Writing distruclion on the enemy's castle ? *' 
• T. A., TJl, ii 170; V. also T. and C., V, 

ii, i8r>. 

(3) Phrase ; ” old lad of the castle,*’ 

I Hen., JK-I, ii? 38 : tljis is .said 
to have been 'a familiar form of 
ad(kes.s in the plays of the time. 
It is argued, however, by several 
commentators, who cite corro- 
borative evidence for their con- 
tention, that this is one of the 
evidences that the original name 
of Falstaff in the play was Old- 
castle. 

CAT-A-MOUNTAIN (Cat-o’*Moimtain). Sp. 
goto monies.^ 

The catamount or puma. • 

“ More pinch-spotted make them 
Than pard or ccdjf mountain** 

Temp., IV, I, 260; v. also M. W. W., II, 
ii. « 3 . 

CAT,AND SHOOT AT ME— Hang me in a 
bottle like a. v. Bottle. ^ 

M. A., J, 
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CAT. 'Here is that which will give 
language' to you — an allusion to an old 
proverb that good liquor will make a 
cat speak. 

Temp., II, H, 75/ 

CAT r TH» ADAGE. Like the Poor— the 

adage alluded to is “ The cat loves 
fish but dares not wet her feet.*’ , 

Afac., I, vii, 45. 

CATAIAN. A native of Cataia or Cathay 

, (Chpa). 

Used as a term of reproach for a 
swindler or a lying sharper. 

" I will not Ix'ltcve such a Caiaian, though 
the priest of the town commended him 
for a true man.” 

M. W. W., II, i, 129 ; V. also T. N., II, 

. iii, 69. 

* 

CATAPLASM. Gr. iraravXa0'(r<i)=I spread 
over. 

A plaster, a poultice. . 

” I bought an unction of a mountebank, 

So mortal, that but dip a knife in it, 

Where it draws blood, no cataplasm so rare, 
Cfilloctcd from all simp^ that have virtue 
Under the moon, <ian save.” 

Ilam.^ IV, vii, 142. 

CATASTROPHE. . (i) The change, or 
revolution, wliich produces the con- 
clusion or final event of a dramatic 
piece. 

” Pat he comes like the catastrophe of the 
old comedy.” K. L., 1, ii, 118. 

(2) Concluijion, end. 

*‘ Hig good melancholy oft began. 
On the catastrophe and heel of time.” 

A. IK., I, ii, 57. 

(3) Fig. The buttocks, the tail. 

” 1*11 tickle your catastrophe.** 

2 Hen, JV-U, i, 56. 

CATE-LOG. Launce's blunder for cata- 
logue. 

An enumeration, a list. 

“ IJorc is the *cate-log of her condition.” 

^ • /T. G. K., Ill, i. 270. 

CATER-COUSIN. The etymology and 
original meaning are uncertain. De- 
rived by some from F. acheteur= one 
who buys, as though meaning one 
connected only remotely, as eating 
together ; b> others from F. quatre^ 
four, from the ridiculousness of apply- 
ing tlic term cousin or relation to so 
remote a degree. 

An intimate, or familiar friend. 

” His master and he, saving your worship's 
^ reverence, arc jcarce. cater-cousins** 
M. V., II, u, 119. 

CATES. Said to be a contraction of 
English delicatessslnxMTies, but more 
probably from F. acates: achat 
purchase, L. ad capto. 

‘Provisions, delicacies, dainties. 


” But tlinugh my cates be rnc.-in, take thein 
• ill gixxl part.” ■ ^ 

C. /?., in, i,29; v. also r Hen. /r ill, 
i, 161 ; I //cm. K/-II, iii, 70 '• /’<*'’•» 

III, ii, 20. (Note the play 011 the woixl in 
T. of S.. If, i, 190: — “ Tor d.iinlies arc 
aU Kates.”) 

CATLING, (i) The string of a lute or 
violin, made of catgut. 

” What music may be in him when ITcdor 
, has knocked out his bnntis, I know not : 

, ,but I am sure, none, unk'ss tlu* tiddler 

Apollo get his sinews to make callings 
• on.” and'e.. Ill, iii, 299. 

{2) Hence, applied, to the name of a 
fiddler. 

"Wliat say you, Simon Catling.** 

K. and IV, v, 12 ^ 

CAT-O’-MOUNTAIN, v. Cat-a-Mountain. 

CAUDLE. F. chaiid, L. C(^lidus=^\ot. 
I., subs, (i) A hot, cordial drink, 
consisting of wine bcatcin ii]) with 
^ eggs, bread, sugar, and spices. 

” Gentle Longaville, where lies thv jjaiii ? - 
And where my liege's ? all about tin- brc.ist. 

^ A caudle, ho ! ” ^ L. L. iii, 169. 

(2) A coi;rcctive. * 

" Ve shall have a hempen caudle (a halter) 

4 then, and the li^lp of liatf lw.,” 

2 Hen. VI -IV, vii, 82. 

II,, vb. To act as a caiidki to, 
to furnish a cordial to, to refresh. 

^ Will the cold brook 

'Candica with ice caudle thy moniing taste*, 

' To cure thy o'ernight's »irfnt? ” 

T*. of A., IV, iii, 225. 

CAUSE, (i) That which produces an 
effect or is the motive of an action. 
" WTiy to love I can allege no cause.** 

Sonnet XLIX, 14. 

(2) Author. 

"Thou wert cause of noble Glostcr's death." 

• Jfich. /MV, i, 37. 

(3) Matter, question. 

” Tifin him to any cause of policy, 

The Gordian knot of it he will unloose.” 

Hen. K-I, i, 45. 

(4) Subject of conversation or debate. 

” But of that to-iiioi row ; 

® When, therewithal, we shall have cause of 
state.” Mac., Ill, i, 33. 

(5) Public interest. 

** What concern they ? 

The general cause ? ” Mac., IV, iii, 196. 

(6) Argument, dispute. 

” O madness of discourse, 

That cause sets up with and against itself 1 ” 
T. and C., V, ii, 142. 

(7) Reason; a term applied to the 
classified causes of quarrel in the 

• duelling science of the time, 
ridiculed by Shakespeare in As 
You Like It, when he makes 
• Touchstone enumerate the degrees 
of quarrel upon the lie, to the 
number of seven. At the same 
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% time lie introtluces it by sayiug : 

^ t*‘ O sir, we quarrel in print by 
* the book, as you liavc books for 
good manners/* 

** The lirst and second cause will not serve 
my tuni.” 

L. L. L., I, li, t66; v. also J?. and 
II, iv, 23 ; A. y. L., V, iv, 49. 

CAUSELESS. Coleridge observes that 
Shakespeare uses the word in the 
following passage ** in its strict philo- 
sophical sense, cause being truly predlc- 
able only’ of phenomena, tliat is. things 
"natural, and not^of noumena or things 
supernatural.’* . 

“ Wc have our philosophic.'il persons, to 
in.ilvP mndiTii and familiar, things super- 
n.ilural and causdess** 

A. w., II, m. j. 

CAUTEL. T^. caveo, cau/MS= cautious, 
wary : cnutela, a term in Roman law 
merely meant precaution, and the 
sinistcT meaning associated • with the 
word may be due to the. sufitlety of 
such precautions. 

A trick, a cniity design, a deceit. * 

“ And tio^r Tio Mil nor cauU^ doth besmirch 
llic vii'liu: of liis will.'* 

^ Ham., iii, 15 ; v. also L. C., 303. 

CAUTELOUS. (i) Treacherous, cunning, 
insidious. 

" Your Mil 

Will so CXI t'cd tile common, or be C 7 (wht 
Willi i.auUlotis baits aiid^acticcw 

Cor,, ly, i. 33. 

(2) Caiitioui»*to the point of cowardice. 

“ Swear priests and cowards, .iiid iiieti 
caiitelous. 

Old fei-ble carrions, and such suffering souls 
As welcome wrongs." /. C., 11, i, 12c). 

CAVALERO. A quasi Spanish form of 
the word cavalier with somewhat of a 
Inirlesqiic meaning. 

A- dasliing fellow. • 

" ril drink to M^ter Bardolph, and to all 
the cavalcros about Londdli." 

2 Hen JV-\., iii, 57 ; v. also iV. N, D., 
IV, i. 20; M. W. W., 11 ^ iii, 77. 

CAVIARE. The spawn ‘ of a kind of 
. sturgeon, pickled. . salted, and dried, 
now imported in plenty from R&sia. 
In Shakespeare’s time it was a new and 
fashionable dainty not relished by tlie 
vulgar. Hence the word is used by 
him to signify anything above ordinary 
comprehension. 

"The play, I remember, pleas’d not the 
million; *twas cavtofs to the general.** 
Ham.t If. ii. 422. 

CEASE. I., vb. A., trs. To stop, to 
make to dbase, to end (used in passive 
only once by Shakespeare). 

“ Be not ceased _ 

With slight denial.** * T, of II, 1 , x6. 

B., intrs. (1) To stop. • 

** You said our work siiould cease.’* 

Temp., V, 1 , 5 - 


(2) To come to an end. 

" Things at the wurst will ceait, or else i limb 
upward 

To what they were before.** 

Mac., IV, ii, 24. 

' II., subs. Extinction, death, dect‘ase. 

" The cease of majesty 
Dies not alone ; but like a gulf doth draw 
What*s near it with it.** 

^ Ham., Ill, ii!, 

CENSER, (i) It was usual in Sbako- 
speare's time to sweeten the dwelling- 
houses by burning perfumes in ceiisiTs 
or firepans. (Cf. “ Smoking a Tnusly 
room,** M. A., I, iii, 52.) Stcevens 
quotes Burton, Anatomy of Melanchdy ; 

“ Tlic smoke of juniper is in great 
request with us at Oxford, to sweeten 
our chambers.** These ccusers h)rm<‘d 
an appendage of a barber’s shop where, 
besides its ordinary purposes, it served 
to warm water and dry clothes on. 
They were made with perforations in the 
top. 

" IIiTo's snip, and nip, and cut, utid slibh, 
and slash, 

Like to a cetxser in a barber’s shop." 

T. of S., IV, iii, 01. 

(2) Some Iicadgcar, r.cscmbling a censer. 

" I'll tell you what, you thin man in u ten'>i’r, 

1 will h 9 ve you as soundly swingl'd for 

2 Hen. /y-V, iv, 2^. 

CENSURE. I., subs, (i) Opinion, criti- 
cism, judgment. 

"Take each nuin’s cen^ur* ’.^ut rcsiT\e lliy 
judgment." 

Ham., I, iii, ^9 ; vj^also A. Y. L., IV, i. ; 

I Hen. iii, 10; 2 Hen. VI I, 

iii, 114 ; Mac., V, iv, 14 ; Rich. 
ii, 144 ; Oth., II, iii, 171 ; IV, i, 25f>, 
Per,, II, iv, 34. 

(2) Judicial sentence, x^unishment, con-, 
• dcnination’. 

" 'lo you, lord govemor, 

Rniiains the cemure of 'tliis hellish vill.iin.’’ 
0 th., V, ii, 367 ; v. also Cor., Ill, iii, 4O ; 
Cor., V, Vi, ui." , 

(3) Blame. 

"The fault 

Would not scape censure.” 

K, L., T, iv, iQQ. 

II., vb. (i) To judge, to estimate. 
" Whose equality 

By our best eyes cannot be censured.” 

^ K. /., II. i. 32«. 

(2) To pass sentence judicially, to 
judge. 

" Has censur’d him * ^ 

Already ; and, as 1 hear, the provost hath 
A warrant for his execution.’* ^ 

M, M.,l, iv, 72. 

(3) To pass opinion on. 

*' Should censure this on lovely gentlemen.** 
r. G. V., 1 , ii, X9. 

(4) To approve. 

" Say you consent and rensurs wellthu deed." 

2 Hen. KMII, f, 275. 
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CENTRE, (i) The middle point. 

Th* strong base and building of my love 
Is as the very cctUre of the earth.*' 

r. and C.. IV, it, 103. 

(2) The heart. < 

*' .\iIcctioii I thy intention stabs the cenirt**^ 
A, W,, 1, ii, X3S. 

(3) The earth, as the centre of the 

Ptolemaic system. Of. Milton, 
Pafodise Lost, 73, 74 : “ Ae far 
removed from God and light of 
Heaven, as from the centfe thrice 
,^to the utmost pole," and again in 
' 'line 686 of the same book. 

“The centre is not big enough to bear 
A schoolboy's top.’* 

W, r.,Il i, 198 ; v.also T.and C..I, iii,85. 

(4) The essential part. 

“Ptwr soul, the centre of my sinful earth.** 
Sonnet CXLVI, i. 

CENTURY, (i) A hundred, an indefinite 
number. 

’* And on it said a century df pray<‘rs.** 

.• Cym., IV, ii, 391. 

(2) A troop of a hundred men. 

“ A century send fortli ; 

Search every acre in ifie high-grown field.** 

K. L., IV, iv, 6 ; v. also Cor., I, vii, 3. 

CEREMONY. L. •caerirnomas^ai religious 
rite, said to be connected with L. 
curare^ to regard with care. 

(1) An outward religious rite. 

** Twenty popish tricks and cereinofties which 
I have sci-n thee careful to^observe.** 

T. A., V, i. 77^ 

(2) A prodigy, superstition, omen. 

'* Quite from *lho. main opinion he held once 
Of fantasy, of dreams, and ceretnonies** 

/, C., 1I| i, 197 ; V. albo /. C., II, il, la. 

{3) A propriety, a form of society or 
state, courtesy. 

* •* Neither will they bate ^ 

One jot of ceremony.** 

Cor., II, ii, X39 \ v. also Mae., HI, iv, 36 ; | 
Ham., II, u, 331 ; /. C., 1 , ii, it. 

(4) SoiQiething held sacred. 

“ Wanttd the modesty 
" To urge the thing held as a ceremony** 

M. V., V, i, 204. 

(5) Symbol of office or authority. 

“ No ceremony that to great ones longs. 

Not the king's crown, nor the deputed sword, 
'Ihc mai^al's truncheon, nor the judge's 
robe, 

Become them with one half so good a grace 
As mercy d^.** M. M., II, it, 59. 

(6) Decoration suitable to ceremonial 
observances, a mark of ceremonious 
respect. 

*“llis c»emonies laid by, in his nakedness 
he appears but a man.*’ 

Hen, V-IV, i, X09 ; v. alw J. C., I, i, 66 ; 
(cf. *' piulling scarfs oft Caesar's images,'* 
>. C., I, ii. 283). 

CEKNS. , Concerns. 

- Wbat Miw it mo U I wear prut and mU ? - 
. . ♦ S»f V| i| 77* 


CERTAINTY, (i) Indul)itablenf>ss. . 

• “Other evidcnrrs piYiclaiiii hiT'Ailii all 

certaifity to bo the king’s daughUT.” 

- ir. 7'., V, If, t7. 

(2) That which caiinoL he. doubt cm 1. 

** He is punished with no u'rlahUic'i.'* 

z lien, /r-1, i, 31. 

(3) Assurance. 

"I will presently pen down niv' dile'nni.fs, 

. encourage myself in nnen'r/nni/v *' 

/ , .>1. IV., Ill, Vi, 6^). 

. (4) A certain con.scquciico: 

** Who find in my exile the waul i)f brei'dvng, 
ITie certainty of tlit’. hard life." 

. Cym., IV, iv, zy. 

CERTES. Certainly. Cf. Sprnsin*, Faerie 
Queene, II, iii, 127 : 

** Certes,.my lord, said he that sh.'ill I s >on(>.“ 

'* One, cartes, that promises nu element 
In such a business.** 

lien. V///-I, i, 48 ; v. also 0 th., 1, i, 16 ; 
L, L. L., IV, iii, 15,1 ; Tcntl>., ill, lii, 
30 ; C. E., IV, iv, 78. 

CESS. (Corrupted from assi\^s.) 

Measure, estimation, due share, bounds. 

»• ** I prithee Tom, b^*rfl Cui’s s.iddlfi, pul a ti w 

flocks in the point ; tin* poor j.ide is 
wrung in the withers out of .ill ms.” 

* I //rii. II, 1, 7. 

CESSE.' L. cwso—I cease. 

To cease. Cf. Spenser, Faerie Quccnc, 
IV, ix, 10; 

** F(/., affection some doth trs^e;.*’ 

“ Ere they meet, in me, (J iiatiin*, 
cesse ! ’* A. H'., V, ii, 72. 

CESTRON. A cistern. 

“ Our iiiterccswsion, then. 

Must be to him that makes the ('.imp a cestron 
Begrim’d with the blood of meii.’’ 

r. iV. A'., Y, i, 40. 

CHACE. V.. Chase. 

CHAFE. I.,c subs. Rage, fury, passion, 
fret. 

« “Loot, pri thee, Channinn, 

How this Herculean Roman does become 
The carriage of his chafe** 

^ A. and C., I, iii, 85. 

IT., vb. A., trs. ^ (i) To heat, to warm. 

^ •* Fain would I go to chafe hi*. p.ily 11]^ 

With twenty thousand kissob.” 

2 Hen. Vl-in, ii, 141. 

(2) To infuriate, to make angry, to 
excite. 

'* Her intercession chaf*d him so.** 

• . r. G. V., Ill, i, 234; v. also Cor. III., 

iii, 27 ; T, of S., I, i, 203 ; T. and C., 

iv, V, 260 ; Hen. vin4, i, 123. 

B., intrs. {i) To impinge, to dash, to 
beat. o- 

** The murmuring siirgi;, 

Tbat on the unnumber'd pebbles chafes, 

« Cannot be heard so high.** 

• - A./:., IV, Vi, 21. 

a (2) To look angry as if from restraint. 

** The troubled Tibex chafing with her shores." 

/. C., I, ii, xoi. 
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««flAIR. (I) A seat. 

^ • “ Nfiw hrt'atlili'ss wrong 

Shall sit and pant in your grmt cka^s of 
cay.” T. of A,t V, iv, xi. 

(2) A sedan. 

** O, for a chak 

'l o bear him easily hence.” Oth.^ V, i, tti. 

(3) A throne, a seat of public authority. 

” There tliis iPay hadst kq>t thy chair in 

vi, to ; V. also Rich, IlirlV, 
• iv, 467 ; V, iii, 252. • 

(4) Fi". ^l‘he evening or 'close of life, 
* old ago, chaj|'-day (q.v.). 

” W'hi Ti sapless, age and weak unable limbs 
Shraild bring thy father to his drooping chair.** 
I Hen. K/-IV, v, 5. 


CHAIR-DAY. Old age, the evening of 
life. 

” VV.ist thou ordain’d, dear father, 
To 1f)Si‘ thy youth in p^aoc, and to achieve 
Thf silver livery of advised age, 

And, ill thy reverence and thy chair-days t 
thus • • 

To dui in rufhan battle ? ” 

2 Hetu F/-V. ii, 48. 

CHALICE. A. cup. • 

•' Take away these chalices.** • 

^ m M.w. ir., in, v. 24. 

CHALICED. Provided with a cup, 

formed in tlio shape of a cup, having a 

calix. 

** iTis steerls to water at tJhiUMpiijlb 
On Miced flowers that lies.” 

• Cym.t jf, iii. 21. 


CHALLENGE. (1) To claim as due. 

'* I .nil a subject, and I challenge law.” 

Rich. I/- 11 , iii, 134. 

(2) To urge 03 a right, 

•” VVIu'ii she shall challenge this, you will 
ri'ject her.” £. L. L., V, ii, 438. 


(3) -To call to a contest.* 

“ Challenge thee to trial of a man.” 

• 4f. A., V,i, 66. 


(4) 


(s) 


(6) 


To accuse. 


” Titus, wlun wert thou wont to walk alone, 
Dishonour’d thus, and challenged of wrongs 7 ” 
T,A,, I.i.340. 

I'o claim. 


* 'i'li.'it wo. oiir largest bounty m.ay extend 
When* nature doth with merit challenge.** 

K. L., I, i, 42 ; V. also K. L., IV, vii, 31 ; 
Rich. llAl, iii. 133 ; 0 th., I, iii, z88 ; 
I Hen. VI-Vj iv. 153; 3 Hen, VI-IV, 
yi,6 ;L. L. V, ii. 438- 


Phrase : ** Challenges itself "a as- 

serts its claim. 


” That is honour's scorn. 

Which challenges Uself as hoapur's bom 
And is not like the sire. A. W., 11, iii, 133. 


CHALLENGER. (1) One who invites to 
a triaK of any kind. • • 

” In pity of the challenger's youth 1 
fain dissuade him.” 

A. y.L.,Lii,X44. 


’(2) A claimant. 

” lie bids you then resign 
Your crown and kingdom, indirectly held 
From him the native and true challenger.** 
Hen. K II, iv, 93. 

* (3) One who claims superiority. 

” Whose worth, if praises may go b.ick again, 
Stood challenger on mount ot all tiie ugu 
For her perfections.” • Ham., IV, vii, 28. 

CHAMBER. (I) An apartment in a house. 

“ An untimely ague 
Stayed me a prisoner in my chamiter.** 

Hen. VIIl-l, i, 6. 

(2) A port or haven : the chambers 
of the King were anciently th^ 
havens and ports of the kingdom. 
London w’as called after the Nor- 
man Concpiest Camera Regis. 
Steevens quotes Heywood, If you 
know not Me, etc. : “ This city our 
great chamber.** 

** Welcome, sweet prince, to London, to voiir 
chamber.** Rich, l/l-lll, i, z. 

(3) A kind of short cannon like a 
mortar, used for firinTg salutes or 
for other ceremonial purposes. 

” To serve .bravely is U» come h.ilting off 
you know. — To venture upon the charged 
chambers bravily.” 

2 Hen. IV A\, iv. 50 (ef. stage direction 
T//M, iv, after 1. 40; v. also 
He%. F-llI, Prol. after 1. 33)- 

(4) Phnisc: ** To be of one's chamber ** 

= to be chamberlain to, to attend on. 

"Those of his chamber, as it seemed, h.avc 
* dune ’t.” Mac., 11, iii, 106. 

CHAMBERER. A tn'm 'who follows 
seductive methods etther in speech or 
action, a wanton person, an intriguer. 
(Of. '* cliamberiiig’* used in a similar 
connection, Rom. xiii, 3 )- 

” JIaply for I am black, 

• And have nojL those soft parts of conversations 
That rhamberers have.” 0 th., Ill, iii, 265. 

CHAMBER-COUNSELS. Very private 
matters of consideration. 

** I have, trusted theepCamillo, 

. With all thA nc^fcst things to my heart, as 
■ well 

My chamber-counsds.** W. T., I, ii, 227. 

CHAMPAIN. Open country. 

” Dayligiit and champain discovers not more.” 

2 \ N., II, v, 173. 

CHAMPION. I., sub. (i) One who cn< 
gages to do battle for another. 

** God, the widow’s champion and defence.” 

, Rich. //-I, U, 43- 

(2) A noble knight, a warrior. 

” lliou Fortune's champion that dost never 
fight • 

But when her humorous ladyship is by i ” 
Y./.,1 II. zz8 

(3) A supporter, a defender. 

” His champions are the prophets and apostles, 

, His weapons holy saws of sacred writ.” 

2 Hen, Vl-l, iii, 57. 
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II., vb. To challtmge as to a combat, to 
fight against. 

* Conn-, Fate, into the list. 

And champion me to the utterance." 

Mae., Ill, i, 71.C 

CHANCE, (i) Accident. 

" Though I am not naturally honest, I am so 
sometimes by chance** 

A. W., IV, iii, 693. 

(2) Fortune. , 

"I shall show the cinders of my spirits 
Through the ashes of my chanu** 

A. and C., V, ii, 174 \ v. also A/. V., II, 
i. 43- 

(jJ’ Misfortune, mischance. 

" Conkmon chances common men crmld bear." 
Cor., IV, i, 5 ; v. also Mac., II, i, 215 ; 
Ham. V, ii, 3x9. 

(4) Possibility. 

“ You cast the event of war, iny noble lord, 
And summ'd the accouut of chance.** 

2 Hen. IV-l, i. 167. 


(5) Issue. C£. Spenser, Faerie Queene, 

III, viii, 157 : 

" Turne we vjur stci'ds ; that both in (Hjiiall tilt 
May mcetc againe, and each take happy chaunce.** 
" And the chance of go^ness 
Be like our warranted quarrel ! " 

Mac., IV, iii, 136. 

(6) Conjuncture. 

" She lives ! if it be so. 

It is a chance which docs^vdeem all sorrows 
That ever I have felt.” K. L., V, iii, 265. 


(7) Adventure. 

" Wherein I spake of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field." 

^ 0 th., I, iii, X34. 

CHANGE. I., A., trs. (i) To alter the 

nature, will, or disposition of. 

" I would she were in luiaveii, so she could 
Entn-at souic power to change this currish 
Jew.” M. V., II, i, 288. 

(2) To transform. 

" O Bottom, thou art changed.** 

M. N. D., Ill, i, 117. 

(3) To exchange, to interchange. 

" He did confound the lxn»t part of an hour 
\ii\hanging hardunent.with great Glendower." 
1 Hen. IV-l, iii, xoi ; v. also Temp., I, 
ii, 441 ; L. L. L., V, ii, 239 ; A. W., 
Ill, ii, 9A\ A. Y. L., I, iii, 88 ; R. and /., 
Ill, V, 31. 

B., intrs. (i) To x^ass from one phase to 
another. 

" I am aweary of this moon ; would he would 
change.** M. N. D., V, i, 230. 

To be inconstant. 


(2) 


(3) 


* No time, thou shalt not boast that I do 
dunge.** • Sonnet CXXIII, x. 


To betray some apprehension by an 
^alteration of the countenance. 

" Change you, madam 7 " 

Cym., I, vi, ii. 

II., subs, (i) An alteration. 

" Since I saw you last. 

There is a change upon you." 

A, mid C., II, vl, 34. 


(2) Vicissitude. 

" A poor unmanly molaiiclioly,<«pruiig 
From change of fortune." 

T. of A., IV, iii, 203. 

(3) Mood, changing humour, capricious- 

ncss. 

"Moreover, urge his hateful lu.\iiry, .and 
bestial appetite in change of hist.” 

Rich. Ill-Ill, Y. 80; V. also Cywi., II, 
v, 19 ; K. L., 1 , i, 279. 

*^(4) Fig. Exchanging life for death, 
death. 

‘ " The miserable change now at iny I'lid ^ 

Lament nor sorrow at." 

\ A. and C., IV, XV, 51. 

(5) revolt. 

" Not I, 

Inclined to this intelligence, pronounce 
The beggary of his change.'* 

Cym., I, vi, 114; v. also Rich. JI- 11, iv, 
XI. 

(6) A tour in dancing. 

" In our measure do but voiirhsafc one 
i ‘ change.** L. L. L., V, ii, .joy. 

(7) Misfortune, reverse. 

, " Do not seek to t^ke your change upon you, 

To boar your griefs yourself ami )« av«* me 
but." A. Y. L., I, lii, 97. 

(8) Plu. Phases (of the moonjt 

" Nine changes of the waleiy sl.ir hath boon 
The shephera’s note since we have hft our 
throne 

/ Without a burthen." W. T., 1 , ii, i. 

CHANGELING. I., subs., (i) A .substi- 
tute. 

" (T; folded the writ up in form of the other, 
Subseribod it, gave 't the imprebsion, placed 
it safely, 

The changeling never known." 

Ham., V, ii, 53. 

(2) A child left by the fairies in pkicc 

of one carri^ off. Cf. Spensei, 
Faerie Queene, I, x, 585 : 

*• From thlfiice a faery thoe unweelhig reft, 

There .is thou slepst in tender swadhng b.aiid, 

And her base elfin brood there for the left ; 

Such men do chaungelings call, so chaungod by 
faeries theft." 

" Let's see ; it was told mo I bhoiild be ribh 
by the fairies, 'fhis is some changeling : 
open 't. Wliat's within, l)oy ? ” 

W. T., Ill, iii, 105 ; v. also W. T. IV, iv, 
67 o;r.JV. K., IV, ii, 44 

(3) A child stolen by the fairies. 

" Because that she, as her attendant, hath 
A lovely boy, stolen from an Indian king ; 
She never had so sweet a changeling.** 

M. N. D., II. i, 23. 

(4) A waverer, a fickle person. 

" Yet his nature 
In that's no changeling** 

Cor.. IV, vii, n ; v. also i Hen. IV-V, 1 , 

o , 

II., adj. Substituted. 

* " I do but beg a little changeling boy." 

A/. N. D., II, i, X20. 
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CKANNEL. (i) The hollow bed of a 
str<?aiA of water. » 

" You nvmphs, call'd naiads, of the ^ding 
brooks 

• • • 

Leave your crisp ckanneU” 

Temp,, IV, i, C30. 

(2) A gutter, a kennd. 

" Tlirow the quean in the channel** 

2 Hen. / V-l I, f, 52 ; v. also 3 Hen. VJ-ll, 
ii, 1^ ; R. of L., 1487. 

(3) A Jiollow, cavity, or furrov forme 4 

lengthwise. Cf. Dryden, Fables 

^mplaiiit and liot desires, the lover's hell. 

And scalding te.'irs, that iirore a channel where they 
MI." 7 

" With cadent tears, fret channels in her 
dKcks." K. L., I, iv, 285. 

(4) 'J'he narrow sea between France and 

England. 

" Waft me safely cross the Channd.** 

2 Hen. V/-IV, i, X14. 

CHANSON. L. cano=sl sing. 

A song, a ballad. 

"The fust row of the pious cAadlson *will 
show you more." Ham., II, ii, 397. 

CHAPE. F. chape^Si cope, a sheath. 
—The catcli or pieee by which an objeA 
is attached to a belt for instance, the 
pic‘c<^of leather • to which a sword- 
scabbard is attached and which* slides 
• on the belt. 

" Had Iho whole theoric of war in the knot 
of his scarf, and the practice n the 
cAaptf of his dagger.” 

, A. W., IV, iii, ib4. 

CHAPELESS. Wanting a chape. 

" An old rusty sword ta'en out of the town 
aimoury, with a broken hilt, and chspe^ 
less.** T. of S., Ill, ii, 46. 

CHAPEL. Vb. To deposit in a chapel. 

“ Give us the bones 

or our dead kings, that we may chapel them.” 

r. N. K., I, i, 50. 

CHAPB^N. A.S. ceapman^B, market- 
man, or cope man. ^ 

One who barters with anothef : Scotch, 
a hawker or pedlar. ^ 

(1) A buyer. 

” Fair Diomed, you do as chapmen do, 

• Dispraise the thing that you desire to buy.” 

r. and C., IV, if 75. 

(2) A seller. 

” Bc-auty is bought by judgment of the eye. 
Not utter’d by base sale of che^men*s tongues.” 

L. L, L., 11, 1, z6. 

CHAPS, 1 . Icel. Kjaptr {pt pronounced 
ft) = the jaw : Scotch, chafts. 

Jaw. 

” Nor bade farewell to him, 

Till be unseam'd him from the nave to the 
chaps.** 

Mac., I, ii, 22 ; v. also K, /., II, i, 352. 
CHAPS, 2 . Ger. Kappense to cut, ^ to 
poll, to lop. ^ • 

Wrinkles, furrows. 

** My frosty signs and chapt of age, • 
Grave witnesses of true experience.” 

r. A., V, iii, 77 ; v. also E. L., U$2. 


CHAR or Chare. I., vb. A.S. cyrr^ 

\ turn, to turn. • 

To do any work: cf. Chcre=B. little 
^ job, chere-boy in ranching terminology, 
IS one who does an infinity of odd jobs 
alwut a ranch. " All’s char’d ” means 
' “ it is all over, the deed is done.” Cf. 
Ray’s Proverbs : “ That char is char’d 
(th£\J business is done) as the good wife 
said when she had hanged her husband.” 

" All’s chae'd when ho is genu*.” 

T. N. K., Ill, ii, 21. 

II., subs. Drudgery, odd job. ••(("£. • 
Eng. char-woman.”) 

" Till' maid th.il milks 
And does the nifaTwst chares.** 

A. and G., IV, xv, 75 ; v. also ^4. and C., 
V, ii, 231. . 

CHARACT. Gr. xo-pfxaau = I engrave. 
A distinctive mark, outward character- 
istic. ^ ' 

“ Evf*n so may Angelo, 

In .ill Ms dn^ssitigs, vharacis, titles, forms, 
Bo ail arch-villaiu.” M* M., V, i, 56. 

CHARACTER. I., vb. To engrave, to 
inscribe indelibly, to imprint. Cf. 
Milton, Cotntis,* : 

” Keasoti's miiitago charatlcred in the faro.” 

'* Tjuiit' few precepts in thy luoniory 
See lliou character.** 

Ham., If iii, 59 ; v. also T. G. V., II, vii, 

4 ; A. Y, L., II, ii, 6; Sonnet CVIII, i. 

II., subs, (i) A mark, a stamp, a 
letter used in printing or writing, 

'* I should wrong it. 

To lock it in the wards of ««ivert bosom, 
Wlun it deserves, wuli characters of brass, 
A forted residence.” * A/. A/., V, i, X2. 

(2) That which marks what one is, a 
certificate of competency, etc. 

” Blossom, speed thee well 1 
Ihcrc lie and Ihnrc thy character.** 

• 2'., Ill, iii, 47. 

(3) Handwriting. 

” 1 found the letter thrown in at the casement 
of my closet. You know the character 
to be your brother’s.” • 

K. L., 1, ii, 57: V also K. L., II. i, 71 

Ham., IV, vii,* 53; W. T., V, ii', 32; 

K. L.,U, i,7i : V,i, 354; 

HI, iv, j ; Sonnet UX, 8. 

(4) A distinguishing mark, feature or 
trait, a characteristic. 

” There is a kind of character in tliy life. 
That to the observer doth thy history 
Fully unfold.” Af. M., I, i, 27. 

(5) External appearance. 

'* Thou hast a mind that suits 
With this thy falr^and outward character,** 

* T. N., I, ii, 51. 

(6) Figure. • 

"The purpose is peispicuous even as subtanoe. 
Whose grossness little charaeta's sum up.” 

jP» and C*, 1, 111, 323* 

CHARACTERLESS. Unrecorded. 

* '* And mighty states charact^less are grated 
To dusty nothing.” 7. C., Ill, ii, z8i. 
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CHARACTERY. (1) Characteristic im- 
pressions. 

** All my viigagomcnts 1 will canstnic to thee, 
All the characUuy of my sad brows.” . 

/. c., n. 1. 30*- 

(2) Writing. 

” Fairies use flowers for their charactcry** 
M. \V, IV., V, V, 70. 


CHARE. V. Char. 

CHARGE. I., vb. (1) To load/to bur- 
den. 


”Thc heart is sorely charged.*’ 

Mae., V, i, 60. 

(2) To lay upon one as a duty or 
obligation, to commission. 

**Wliat you have charged me with, that I 
have done.” K. L., V, iii, z6o. 


(3) To accuse. 

”She was charged with nothing 
But what wasttruc and very full of proof.” 

A/.^., V, i, 103. 

(4) To challenge, to call upon, to 
compel. 

”Thou canst not, cardinal, devise a name 
So slight, unworthy and ridiculous. 

To charge me to air answer, as the pope.” 

K. IlU, *51. 

(5) 'to fall on, to attack. 

•' With his* prepared ^iwo^d lie charge home 
My unprovided body.”, K. L., II, 1, 53. 

(6) To enjoin, to order, 

** We charge you, stand. ’ * 

M. A., Ill, iii, 176. 

(7) To adjure. 

” 1 charge thee, tempt inc not.” 

, C. F., IV, iii, 48. 

(8) To discharge. 

”Wbat arc they that charge their breath 
against us ? ” 

. L. L. L., V, ii, 88 ; v. ” Charge breath.” 
Ill, SUbSi (x) A load, a burden. 

” Many such As'es of great charge.” ^ 

Ham., V, ii, 43- 

(2) Anxiety, care, solicitude, fear. 

•‘You embrace wur charge too willingly.” 

• . . M. A., I, i, 89. 

(3) Object of one's care, those under 
one’s care. 

Rom. ” Have you an army ready, say you ? 
Vols. A moat royal one ; the centurions and 
their charges distinctly billeted.” 

Cor., IV, iii, 35. 

(4) Order, direction, signal. 

” Proclaim no shames 

When the compulsive ardour gives the charge.” 
Ham., Ill, iv, 86 ; v. also M. A., Ill, iii, 
7 ;R-ofL., 434. 

U) An injunction. ^ 

* ”A good and virtuous nature may recoil 
In an imperial charge.” Mac., ly, iii, 30. 

(6) Weighty^ consequence, importance, 

. . value. 

” The letter was not nice but full of charge « 
Of dear Import.” . • 

JR, and V, U, 18 ; v. also YV. T., IV, 


(7) Responsibility, liability. 

' ” Tlie secret mischiefs that I .sA aVroarh 

I lay unto tlic grievous charge of otlii-rs.” 

Rich. ///-I, iii, 3-i9- 

(8) An accusation. 

” You may season ii in tlie charge.” 

Ham., II, i, 28. 

(9) Compulsion. 

” 1*11 notliing do on charge.” 

, ThMid C., IV, iv, 133* 

• (10) Expense, cost. 

” She had her breeding at my fatlter's charge.” 
A. W., II, iii, 113; v. ;iIso Rich.JI-U, 
i, 159 ; i. 49 ; C., IV, 

i. 57- 

(11) A military post. 

” ru procure this fat rogue a charge erf foot.” 

I Hen. 7V-1I, iv, 502. 

(12) Position of a weapon for attacking, 
rest. 

” Their armed staves in charge.” 

2 Hen. /r-lV, i, 120. 

•(13') The signal of attack. 

” Anon his beating heart, alarum striking 
^ Gives the hot duurge.” K. of L., 4 ,4. 

CHARGE BREATH. Make a wordy 
attack. 

• “ What are they 

That eSharge their breath against us?” 

t. L. L., V, il, 8S. 

CHARGEFUL. Involving expense, ex- 

. ” Here’s the note 

How much your chain weighs to the utmost 
c;irat. 

The fineness of the gold and chargeful fashion." 

• C. IV. i, 29. 

CHARGE-HOUSE. Schoolhousc ; pos- 
sibly a corruption, the word is found 
nowhere else. Conjectured by Steevens 
to mean a free school, but more prob:ibly 

one at. which a fee \m, 

** Church-house " and “ charter-house " 
have both boto suggested. 

” Do you not educate youth at the charge^ 
house at the top of the mountain ? ” 

L. L. L., V, i, 72. 

CHARINESS. Nicety, scrupulousness, 

* caution (only once used by Shakespeare). 

^ ” 1 will consent to act any villany against 
him that may not sully the chariness of 
our honesty.” M. W. IV., II, i, 88. 

CHARM. Vb. (i) To put under the 
influence of a spell. 

'* I'll eham the air to give a sound.” 

• Mac., IV, i, 129. 

(2) To subdue by some supernatural 
power. , 

” Charm ache with air and agony with words.” 

Af. d., V, i, 26. 

(3^ To chedc or restrain with a spell. 
”Tb fbme a shrew and charm her chattering 
tongue.” 

T. of S., I, i. 214 ; V. also 2 Hen. VFAV, 

i. 64 : 3 tf «• vi-v. V, 31 ; ott-, V, u, 

x 82. 
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(S|i) To make safe by enchantment, to 
^j)r®ti*ct against evil. • 

'* I ill mine own woe chafm*d^ 

Could not find death where I did hear him 
” Cym., V, iU, 68. 


CHARY. Scrupulous, nicely cautious, 
frugal. 

“ The chariest inai4 is prodigal enough. 

If blie unmask her beauty to the moon.** 
Ham., I, iii, 36^ 

CHASE. *(i) A race : (o. wild-goote chase * 
was a kind ' of horse-race, resembling 
the liight of wild-cecse. Two horses 
were started togctlrer ; and if one got 
' the lead the oth^ was obliged to 
follow over whatever ground the fore- 
most rider chose to take.) 

*' if 111)' wits nm the wild-goose chase, I have 
dmn'.” 

K. and /., II, iv, 65 ; V. also /. C., I, U, 8. 

(2) Sequencer, succession. 

“ The big round tears 

( jiursc'd mie another down his iimoccift nojc 
In piti'oiis chase** A. V. L., II, i, 40. 

(3) Method of pursuing an argument. 

*' By this kind ot'chase I should hate him."* 
A. y. 1., I, iii, 3r> 


(4) 


(5) 


Owie. • ^ 

'* Hold, Wanvick, seek thou out some other 
cha'ic.** 

a Hen. VI-V. ii, 14 ; v. also 3 Hen. Vl-ll, 
iv, 12. 


An open hunting-grouftei«*^stf**^e- 
serve for game, which is private 
property. • 

" lie and his lady both are at the lodge 
U}x>n the north side of tiiis pleasant chase.” 
T. A., II, iii, 255 ; V. also r. N. K., V, 
ii, X31. 


(6) A term at tennis, signifying the spot 
where a ball falls, beyond which a 
player has to drive hb ball to gain 
a*point or chase. * 

** Tell him he hath made a matc^ with such 
a wrangler 

That all the courts of France will be disturb’d 
With chases.” Hen. F-I, ii, 266. 


bring them all to hcveii, as good chepe, 

As ye have brought yourself* on pil- 
grimage.” 

^ Note. — The word was never used as 

an adjective in the earlier periods. 

*' The siick that thou hast drunk me wimkl 
have brought me lights as goorf cheap 
at the dearest chandlers in F.ump(‘.'* 

I Hen. /y-III, iii, 41. 

CHEAPEN. To chaffer, to bargain for, 
to try to purchase. 

** I’ll never cheapen her.” 

Af. A., II, iii. 28. 

**She would make a puritan of the dt*Vil, * 
if he should cheapen a kiss of her." 

Per., IV, Vi, 5. 

CHEAT. Thievery (from the slang of' 
thieves). 

" With die and drab I piircliased this capari- 
son, and my revenue is tlie silly cheati” 

W. T., IV, ii, 27. 

CHEATER, 1 . A rogue, a gamester. Cf. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Fair Maid of 
the Inn : “By this decoy-duck, this 
tame cheater” 

” Hi-*s no swaggerer, hostess : a tame cheater, 
i* faith." , 2 Hen. IV-ll, iv, 74. 

CHEATER, 2 . An cscheator, a crown 
officer whose duty it w’as to collect 
forfeitures to the crown. 

** Cheater, cfll you him ? I will bar no honest 
man niy iiouse, nor no cheater.** 

2 Hen. /K-II, iv, 78, 79 \ v. also M. W. W., 

I, iii, 61. 


CHECK. I., subs, (i) Opposition. 

** Mocking the air with idly spread. 

And find no check.** ^ K. V, i, 73- 

{2) Rebuke, rebuff. 

" O, this life 

Is nobler tiian attending for a check.” 

Cytn., ill, iii, 22 ; v. also 0th., T, i, 138 ; 
IV, iii, 19; 2 Hen. iV-IV, iii, 29; 
9 M. W. W.,.!!!, iv, 84 ; A. and C., IV, 

iii, V : Sonnet LVIII, 7. 

(3) Misfortune, reverse, failure, 

*' Checks and disasters 

Grow in the veins of actions highest rear’d." 

. . T. and Cr, 1, iii, 5. 


CHATTEL. F. catel^a. piece of movable 
property. L. capitate. Cf. Catel in 
Chaucer's Prologue, 373= wealth, goods : 

” For ca*el liadde they ynogh and sente.” 
Any movable proiierty. 

• " She is my goods, my chattels ; she is my 
house. 

My household stuff." 

2\ of S., Ill, ii, 329 ; v. also Hen. V-II, 
iii, 40. 

CHAUDRON (Chawdron). Ger. KMau- 

7(i^n= bowels. 

Part of the entrails of an ahimaJ, 

** Add thereto a tiger's ehauiron, 

^ ' For the ingredients of oux cauldron.'* 

, Mac., W, i, 33* 

CHEAP. A,S. price, bargain : As ^ 

good cheap means as good a bargain. 
Cf. Four P*s {Old Play) : " I would 


(4) Rcstringent discipline. 

'* Let’s be no stoics nor no stocks, 1 pray, 
Or so dcvocc to Aristotle's checks, 

As Ovid be an outcast quite apjur’d." 

T. of S., I, i, 32. 


II.. 


B., 


vb. A., intrs. To change the 
pursuit, to turn aside, to leave one 
object for another like a falcon leav- 
ing one quarry to attack another. 


** With what wing the stanicl checks at it." 
T. N., II, V, 104 ; V. also T. N., Ill, i. 
57; J!r.)^.,IV,vii, 62. 
trs. (1) To bridle, to rcstfltin. 
** Chech thy contempt." A, W., 11, ill, 164. 


(2) To stint, to repress. 

" Goodness dare not cheek thee." 

Mae., IV, iii, 33. 

(3) ’To control : an allusion to the 

queen of tl»e chess, board, this 
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piece being invested with more 
remarkable powers than those of 
. any other in the game. 

** Thy bastard shall be king, 

That thou mayst be a queen, and cheek ftic 
world.” A'. /., II, i. 123. 

(4) To rebuke, to chide, to snub. 

"The good king, his master. 
Will check him for 't.” 
if. L., II, ii, 138 ; V. also J. C., J V, Hi, 97 ; 

; III, iii, 67 ; fv. Hi, 19 
2 Hen. /F'-I, ii. 183; HI, i, 68; 2 
Hm. K/-I, u, 54 ; -1. IV., I, i, 60. 

CHECKER. V. Chequer. 

ChEER. (i) Face, countenance, looks. 

*' Bid your friends welcome, show a merry 
cheer.** 

“• 309; V. also X Hen. F/-I. 
u, 48; T. A., I, i, 264; M. N. J9., Ill, 
11,96; 2\ iV. A., I, V, 4 ; R.olL.,2t^. 

(2) A state of feeling or spirits. 

" Then*foro be,of good cheer^ for truly I think 
you are <Vimncd." M. V., Ill, v, 5. 

(3) Anything provided, to raise the 
spirits or increase gaiety. 

" I have good cheer at home ; and I pray 
you all go with mo.” 

, M. W. W., Ill, ii, .^8. 

(4) Cheerfulness, gaiety. 

" You are so sick of into, 

So far froifi cheer and from vour former state. 
That I distrust you.” 

Htm., in, ii, 138 ; V. also A. Y. L., IV, 
ill, 162 ; A. and C., V, u, 2X. 

(5) Entertainment, fare. 

"To desperation tiuu my trust and hopel 
An anchor's cheer in prison bo iny scopo.” 
Ham., Ill, ii, 213 ; v. also C. /i., HI, i, 
27; V, iii, 28. 

(6) Gladdening influence. 

* “ Remain 

Hero, in the cheer and comfort of our eye, 
Out chiefest courtier, cousin, aud our son." 

Ham., I, ii, xi6. 

(7) Welcome. 

"My royal lord, 

YOU do not give the cheer : the fc*ast is sold 
Tliat is not often vouch'd, while 'tis a-m.aking 
Tls given with welcome." 

/fl\ •' ’• ^ 3 . 1 - 

(8) Festive enjoyment. 

" Let us to the fpreat supper ; .heir cheer is 
the greater that 1 am subdued." 

/ . If iii, 63. 

(9) Courage. 

" Have a better cheer." 

^ A. w., Ill, a, 67. 

CHEERLY. I., adj. Cheerful. 

“ Thou loakcst dual,." 

•• Flithee, man, look 

T. of A., II, a, aof. 

n., adv. (i) Cheerfully, gladly. 

" Chufly seek hour to rednsa their hanns.” 

3 Hen. VI-\, Iv, a. 

(2) Cheerily, with alacrity, briskly. 

" NM rick, althou^ I have to do with death. 


CHEQUER. 0.1*'. eschequicr^a. chess- 
, board. V .. 

To interlace, to variegate (like a 
chess-board). 

" The grey-eyed mom smiii's on the frowning 
night, 

Chequmn/f the eastern clouds with streaks of 
light" R. and /., II, iii, 2. 

CHEQUIN. A gold coin of Venice, 
f worth about four shillings. 

‘"Throe or four thou.s.(iid cJuyuins wre as 
pretty a proportion h) live- qiiiotiv, .'ind 
so give over.” Per., IV, li, 6. 

CHERRY-PIT. A. child’s game con- 
sisting of throwing clieny stones into u * 
small hole. Cf. Nash, Pirreo Penniless : 

“ You may play at chcry fH in the 
dint of their cheeks” (in tins ipiotation 
allusion is made to the disiignreiiK'nt of 
ladies’ faces by painting). 

" What, nnin, it i? not for gr.ivily to pl.iv at 
cherry-pit with .Satan.” 

' T. /V., HI, iv, 107. 

CHEVERIL. F. chevreaii^a. kid, dim. of 
chdvre, I^. capra.^ ' 

1 ., subs. Something soft, pliant, and of 

a yielding nature like kr* leather. 

’ "O, here's a wit of chev>'ril, lliat stroUlios 

from an inch nariow to an oil bio.ul.” 

R. and /., 1 i , i\ , 74. 

11., adj. Like kid-skin, flexible, easily 

■ ca n ted. 

* " \ switcTico is but a cheveril glovo to a good 

wit ; how quick})’ tho wrong side m.iy 
be turned outward.” 

T AT., Ill, i, 10; v. alho Hen. VIU-U, ' 
w, 32. 

CHEW. ToTuminate mentally, to inedi- 
tiite upon. 

” Till then, my noblu friend, cheuf upon liris.’* 

^ /. C., 1, ii, • /I. 

CHEWET. F.c ckoiUtte=sa, jackdaw, a 
chou^i. * 

A chatterer. 

Note. — According to some critics, 
chewet signifies a sort of small pic or 
I. pudding, made of minced meat, ‘and 
fried in oil. ” Got 4 belct= a kind of little 
round pie resembling our chuet.” 

** Peace, chewet, pcaa'.” 

I lien. IV-V, i, 29. 

CHIDE. A.,trs. (i) To rebuke, to scold at. 

" Thus chidee she death.” 

V. and A., 932. 

(2) To blame. 

" I will chide no bR*athor in the world but 

myself, against whom I know most 

faults.'* A. Y. L., Ill, ii, 275- 

(3) To execrate. ' 

^ • " The hours that y^e have spent, 

When we have chid the hasty-footed time 
For parting us.” 

hf. N. D., HI, ii, 200 ; v. also A/. N, D. 
Ill, H, 3x2. 
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(4> To <lrivc by flouting. 

•• Fftd liiiii, my lotd of Warwick; chide 
him liitljpr.” 2 Hen. 7 F-IV, v, 63. 

(5) To proclaim aloud. 

" Caves and womby vaiiltai^ of France 
shell! chide your trespass." 

Hen. F-II. iv, 125. 

(6) To roar around. 

" Where is hi* living, clipp'd in with the sea 
That thide^hK banks of England, Scotland^ 
.Wall's, j 

Whiiih rails me pupil, or hath read 10 me ? " ' 

I Hett., /F-III, i, 45 * • 

15 .,*intrs. To scold* to qu.arrel. 

. “ We shall chide downright if I longer stay." 

M. N. D., II, i, 142 ; v. also T. of S., 

I, ii, y2 ; 222 ; C'ym., V, iv, 32 ; 0 th., 

II , i, 106 ; Sonnet 111 , x. 

CHIDING. I., subs, (i) A noise of 
lioiinds ill full cry. 

" I u.is with Hercules and Cadmus once. 

Will. II ill a wood of Crete, they bay’d the l)ear 
Willi hound of Sparta; never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding** M. N. D., IV, 1 , 12ft. 

(2) A noise of wind. 

“ The icy -fjng « 

And 1 Imrlish Thiding of the winter's wind." 

^ A. Y.X., II, i, 7. 

is) rcproacli. • 

** In good faith, 

I am a child to chiding.** 

Oth., IV, ii, 1x4; v. also M. IV. W., V, 
iii, f). 

IF., adj. Noisy. • 

" As doth a rjfrk against the chiding flood.” 

Hen. vnr-ni, ii, 197. 
f " Thou hast as chiding a nativity 

Ab fire, air, water, earth, and heavm can 
make.” Per., Ill, i, 32. 

CHILD, (i) A son or daughter. 

"It is a wise father that knows his own 
child.** M. V., II, ii, 69. 

(2) A female infant ; so used yet by the 
peasantry in parts^of Somerset and 
Devon. • 

" Morey on's a bame ; a very pretty banic ! 
a hoy or a child, 1 wonder / " 

IV. T., Ill, iii, 68. 

(3’) Any young person. • 

" He will spare neither man, woman, nor 
child.'* 2 Hen. /K-TI, i. x6. 

(4) The iJ'*fxluct or effect of anything. 

" This noble passion 

Child of integrity." Mac., IV, iii, 113. 

(5) Cliildc or chyld — a term applied 

to tlic scions of knightly families 
when they became candidates for 
knighthood in the times of chivalry : 
not an unusual meaning in the old 
ballads and romances. Cf. Spenser, 
Faerie Queenc, VI, ii, 318 : # 

“ Chy Id Tristflam pray’d that he with him might 

On lus adventure." 

The name of one of Byron’s principal 


poems “ Childe Harold *' has made 
the term familiar. • 

" ChUd Rowland to the dark tower came." 

^ K. L., Ill, iv, 167. 

(6) Phrase: “To be a child o' the 
lime ”=to accommodate one's self 
to circumstances. 

" Be a chUd o* the time.** 

• A. and C., IT, vii, xox. 

CHILD-CHANGED. Changed by the un- 
natural conduct of one’s children. 

" Tlie untuned and jarring senses, O, wind up 
Of this child-changed fatlicr." - ^ 

K. L., IV, vii, 17. 
Note. — Steevens has suggested “ changed 
to a child by his years <uid wrongs." 

CHILDHOOD. I., subs, (i) The time 
during which we are children. 

" As the rrsemblancp of an idle gaud ■ 
Which in my childhood I did dote upon." 

M. N. D., IV, i, 165. 

(2) The beginning. * 

" noth she not think me an old murderer. 
Now I have st.iin'd the childhood pi our joy." 

R. and /., Ill, iii, 95. 

(3) The relation to parents. 

“ lliou'bcttcr know'st 
The oftiex's of nature, Ixmd of childhood.** 

K. L., II, iv, 173. 

II. , adj . ( 1 ) Clfildish, simple, innocent. 

" 1 urge Ihiskhildhood proof.” 

M. V., I. i, 144. 

(2) Befitting a child. 

** O, is it all forgot ? 

All school-days* friejidsilp, childhood inno- 
cence.” M. N. D., III. h, 202. 

CHILDED. In “ he Mldcujxs I fathered ’* 
the meaning apparently is he was 
unnaturally Ueaitd by his children ami 
was by my father. 

K. L., Ill, vi, X09. 

CHILDING. Fruitful, productive. 

" The spring, the summer, 

Tlie chitiiing autumn, angry winter, change.” 

M. N. D., II, i, 112. 

CHILDNESS. Childishness. , 

" With his varying ^Udness cures in me 
Thoughts that would thick iny blood." 

W. T., I, ii, X70. 

CHILDREN! (shall have no Names, My) 

•=■ my children will be illegitimate. 

" Then belike my children shall have no 
na*nes.** A. and C., I, ii, 34. 

CHILD’S FATHER. A future husband. 

" Some of it is for my chUffs father** 

A. V. L., I, Iii, XX. 
Note. — ^It has been suggested that chiliVs 
father probably means the father or begetter 
of my careful thought, dreams being called 
in and I, iv, 97, " the children o£«n 
idle brain.” 

CHINE. F. ichine, probably L. spinas 
a thorn, spine. ^ 

(1) The backbone, the spine. 

* .” His horse . . . possessed with the glanders, 

and like to mose in the chine.** 

T. of S., HI, ii, so. 
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(2) Part of an animal consisting of 
backbone and adjoining parts cut 
for cooking. 

** Let me ne'er hope to see a chine again^* 
Hen. VIII-V, iv, a!- 

CHOICE. Adj. (1) Chosen, appropriate. 

" A choice hour 

To hear from him a mattf*r of some moment.** 
Hen. r///-I, li, x6a. 
(2) Select, excellent. “ 

"She’s the choice love of Signior Granio." 

7 • of S., I, ii, 231* 

CHPICE-DRAWN. Selected with care. 

" For who is he, whose chin is but enrich'd 
With one appearing hair, that will not follow 
These cull’d and choice-drawn cavaliers to 
France ? ’* Hen. F-III, Prol. 24. 

CHOICELY. Carefully. 

"To Ireland will you lead a band of men 
Collected choicely, from r.ich county some.” 

2 Hen. F/-III. i, 313- 

CHOLER. (I) Bile. 

" Let's purge this choler without letting 
blood.’’ ' Rich. //-I, i, 153. 

(2) Anger, wrath. 

" For me to put him to his purgatifm would 
perhaps plunge him into far more choler.** 
Ham., Ill, ii, 272. 


(3) To have an alternative, 

f "I c.innot choose but laugh.” * # 

T. and C., I, ii, 120. 
Note.—/ eannof choose but^l must neces- 
sarily. 

CHOP, 1. A variant of cheapen or chap. 
Vb. To exchange, to make an ex- 
change. Cf. the transitive use in 
Dryden, Hind and Panther, II, 57: 
" Every hour yoiir foitn 

Is chopped, and changed like wind before a storm.’’ 

‘‘ ^ "That I, poor man, might eftmvjns come 

between, 

And chop on some cold tlimight.’’ 

/ T. N. A'.. Ill i, 13. 

CHOP, 2 . Same as chap, Ger. happen^ 
to cut, to poll. 

(1) To throw with a sutUlcn motion, to 
pop. 

“ And then we will chop him in the malrasc^- 
butt.” Rich. ///-I, iv, if)o. 

(2) To mince. 

" I will chop her intp messes." 
i * i)lh., IV, i, 211. 

(3) To cut, to sever. 

4 "And, which is.nii>re, with 11 llieso time 

days his hc4d to ue chopped nff.’* 

’• M. A/., f. ii, r.3. 


(3) The humour which, when in excess, 
was supposed to* cause irascibility 
of temper. # 

" ’Twas burnt and died .away. 

And I expressly am forbid to touch it,. 

For it CTigfaiders choler, phnitolh anger." 

T. of 5., IV, i, X55. 
Note. — Meat overdone or burnt was 
supjHfsed to indiicx! choler. Cf. C. II, 
ii. 60. Oliserve in thi* ii,se. of this word 
Shakespeare’s fondness for quibbling with 
collar owing to the similarity of sound. 

CHOLERIC, (i) Irascible. 

" Better 't were that both of us did fast, 
Since, of ourselves, ourselves are choleric.’* 
T. of S., IV, ii 157 


(2) Angry. 

" Are you so choleric with Eleanor ? ” 

2 Hen, VI-l, ii, 51. 

(3) Staking ira.sciblG. 

" 1 fear it is too choleric a meal.’’ 

T. of S., IV, iii, xg ; v. note to cluder. 

CHOOSE. A., trs. (1) To select. 

" I may neither choose whom I would nor 
refuse whom I dislike." 

Af . V., I, ii, 20. 

(2) To prefer. 

" I rather choose to wrong the dead . . . 

than 1 will wrong such honourable men.’* 

/. C., HI, li. X30. 

(3) To distinguish. 

^ "I think there is not half a kiss to choose 
Who loves another best.” IV. T., IV, iU, X73. 


B., intrs. (i) To make choice, to select. 
, . ** Here do I epoose, and thrive I as 1 may." 

M. V., U, vii, 60, 


(2) To . do at one's pleasure. 

** If you will not have xne choose.*^ 




(4) To chap, to erhek, to clcavt;.'' 

" I remember llie cow’s dug's that her pretty 
chopi hands had milked.*’ 

, A. Y, If, iv, .(c). 

CHO£.-jU)§j[C. A splitter of slraw.s, a 
sophwt,* a pedantic wrangler in logical 
terms. 

” Hov^ now I how now, chop-ionic ! what is 
this ? " R. and Ill, v, 140. 

CHOPPIN (Chioppine). A kind of high 
shoe or patten formerly worn by lailics 
to raise them above the dirt. 

*' By’r lady, your ladyship is iiparor toheav-n 
than when 1 saw you last, by the allitud* 
(Sf a choppin,** Ham.', II, ii, 404. 

CHOPPIDIG. V. Chop, I. 

Inconstant, changing, giving one mean- 
ing for anotiicr. 

"The chopping Frcncli wt* do not imdor- 
stand.'* Rich. II-V, iii, 124. 

, Note. — ^The epithet chopping as applied 

to the French Language may refer to the 
equivocal meaning of pardonnez-nwi. 


CHOPT. Same as chapt, full of cracks or 
sores (v. Chop, 2 ). 


" Clapped their chopi hands." 

/. C., I, U, 244; V. also A. y. L., II. iv. 

256. 


CHOPPY. A Shakespearian word. 

Full of cracks, chappy, chapped. 

** You seem to undrTstaiid me. 

By each at once her choppy finger laying 
Upon her skinny lips." Mac., 1, iii, 44. 

CHORUS, inteii)retcr, one who ex- 
. plaint (as those found in Winter* s 
■^Tede, ' Henry V, Romeo and Juliet), 
^...opk.^ " You are as good as a chorus, my 


'f 
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- I could interpret between you and 

^ ^your love, if I could see the puppets 

• dallying.” I 

Ham., Ill, ii, 238; v. also Pkom* tmd 
Turtle, 52 ; Hen. V, Frol. 32. 

CHORUS-LIKE. Like an interpreter in a 
dumb show or pantomime. 

*' With tears which, chorus 4 ike, her eyes did 
rain” V.andA.,z<^. 

CHRISTENDOM, (i)* That portion of the 
world in yv^iich Christianity is the I 
recognized religion or which is gdverned *| 
in accordance with Christian doctrines. | 
I'll maifUain my words ' j 

Oil any plot of ground in Christendom*' 1 
X Hen. K/-II, iv, 89. 

(2) Christianity, faith as a Christian. | 

" By my ckrisUnd^m \ 

So I were out of prison and kept sheim, 

I should be as merry as the day is umg." ! 

ir. /.. IV. i, 16. 

(3) A Christian name. Cf. Nash, Four. 

Lelter.s Confuted : “ But for an 

author to renounce \i\&Chyistcfidoi 9 le 
to write in liis owne commendation, 
to refuse the name which his, 
f*.odfathiTs^ and Godmothers gave 

in his baptisme, etc.** 

With a world • 

Of pretty, fond, adopUous ckrisUndoms, 

That blinking Cupid gossips." 

, A. W., I, I, 118. 

CHRISTOM. A corruption f<jr 
a white cloth put upon the licad of a 
child newly Anointed with chrism 
after its baptism. In the bills of 
** mortality a chrisom was a child that 
dic'd within the month of birth, because 
during that time it used to wear the 
chrisom-cloth. 


" *A’ m.idc a finer end and went away 
An it had been any christom child." 

* Hen0 V-ll, m, Z2. 


CHUCK. Corrupted frpm chick. 

Used as a term of endWment. 
Cf. Earle, Micro-cosmographie : 

One that does nothing without 
his chuck, that is his wife.*' 


* Des. " Come now, your promise. • 

0 th. What promise, chuck ? " 

0th., Ill, iv, 48 ; V. also Mac., Ill, ii, 45; 
r. N., II, iv. 104 ; A. and C., IV, iv, 2. 

CHUFF. Etymology doubtful. A dull, 
thick-headed churl (the term is generally 
applied to rich and stingy persons). 
Cf. Sidney, Arcadia : ** That saw a 

butcher, a butcherly chuffe indeede.” 

" Ye. fat chuffs : 1 would your store were 
here." i Hen. IV-ll, ii, 83. 


CHURCH-WAY. Adj. Leading to the 
8 church. Cf. Gray, Elegy, 114: "Slow 
tlirough the chitrch’Way path w® saw 
liim bornd.*' 

" Every one lets forth his sprite 
In the church-way paths to glide.” 

;\/,N.i).,V, 1 . 371 , 




CHURL, (i) A niggardly, miserly per- 
son : cf. Isaiah xxxii, 5 : The vile 
person shall be no more called liberal, 
nor the churl said to be bountiful.*' 

® " Good meat, sir, is common j that c-very 

churl affords." 

C. E., Ill, i, 25 ; V. also Sonnet 1. 12. 
(2) A kindly term of reproach applied 
to one so greedy as to take all 
abd leave nothing. 

**0 churl l dninkall, and Ht no friendly sup 
To help me after.” E. and V, iii, i6i. 

CHURLISH, (i) Rude, boorish. 

'• The third, the reply churlish." 

A. Y. L., V, iv, 86. 

(2) Ill-mannercil. 

"The interruption of their churlish drums 
Cuts off more circumstance." 

K. J., II. 1^76. 

(3) Hard, merciless. 

" As the iry.fang 

And churlish chiding of the winter's wind." 

A. Y. L., IT, i, 7. 

(4) Miserly, penurious, niggaVdly. 

" My in.'istcr is of churlish disposition." 

A. Y. L., II, iv, 74- 

(5) Harsh, severe. 

" That nothing do I si’c in you. 
Though churlijfh thoughts themsi lvos should 
be your judgr*. 

That I can ffnd should merit any hate.” 

K. /., II, i, 5iy. 

(6) Sullen, grim, grumpy, growling. 

" He is as v.diaTit .is t(|C lion, chuilish as 
the bear, slow as the elephant." 

T. and C., I, ii, 21 ; v. also I-i '•^id A., 616. 

Cl CATRIX. ( 1 ) A scar or mark remaining 
after a w'ouud. 

"There will be l.irgc cuatrices to show the 
people, wiien he shall stand for his place." 
Cor. 11, i, 140 ; v. also Ham., IV, lii, 59. 

(2^ Any impre.ssion resembling the 
scar of a wound. 

" I/'an but uptm a ru'sli. 

The cicatrice and capable impn'ssure 
The palm some moments keeps." 

. A. Y. L., I A, V, 23. 

CINQUE-PACE. A kind of dance whose 
steps arc regulated by the number five, 
a galliard. Cf. Sir John Davies on 
Dancing : 

" Five was the number of the music's feet. 

Which still the dance did witli five paces meet." 
" Wooing, wedding, .and n'pentiiig, is as .1 
Scotch jig, a measure, imd a cinque- 
pace." M. A., II, i, 63. 

CINQUE-SPOTTED. Having five spots. 

" On her left breast 

A mole cinque-spotted, like the crimson drops 
r the bottom of a rou’shp." 

Cym., II, iii, 38. 

CIPHER. Vb. (1) To designate, to depict, 
to characterize. 

"Some loathsome dash the herald will 
contrive 

* To cipher roe huw fondly I did dote." 

•Ii. of L.^ 207; V. also 1396, 
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(2) To decipher, to interpret. 

“ Vea, the illiterate, that know not how 
To cipher what is writ in learned books, ^ 
Will quote my loathsome trespass in my 
looks.** R. of L., 

CIRCLE, (i) A ring. 

*' Glory i« like a circle in the water, 

Wliich never ccaseth to enlarge itself,** 

I Hen. VI-l, ii, 133. 

r 

(2) The ring drawn by magicians. 

** *Tis a Greek invocation, to call fools into a 
circle:* A. Y. L., II, v, 62. 

*^^3) A crown. 

*' And of thee emves 
The circle of the Ptolemies for her heirs.** 

A. and C., Ill, xii, x8 ; v. .also K. /., V, 
i, 2. 

Note. -A crown is also a ** golden round:* 
Mae., I, V, 30 ; a “ goldwi ri§oi:* 2 Hen. 
/K-IV, V, 36 ; a golden circuit:* 2 Hen. 
r/-lll, i, 352. 

(4) A complete iwrn round an axis or 
centre, hence, a revolution. 

** The wheel is come full circle:* 

K. L., V, iii, 172. 

(5) The pale, precincts, an enclosure, 

a circuit. 

*' A great maj^ician 

Obscured in the circle of the forest.** 

y.L..v,iv, 34. 


CIRCUIT, (i) Circumference. 

** Do but think 

How sw^’ct a thing it is to wear a crown. 

Within whose circuit is Elysium 

And all that poets feign of bliss and joy.** 

3 Hen. VI- 1 , ii, 30. 


(2) Circumlocution. 

'* Without more circums’tnce at all 
'* 1 hold it fit that we shake l^nds ana part." 

> Ham., I, v, 127 ; v. .also Ifatn., Ill, i, x ; 

0 th., I, i, 83 ; M. V., I, i, 184 ; T. and 
C., Ill, iii, Z14. 


(3) Incidental particulars, details. 

** Sa3’ either, and 1*11 stay the. circumstance:* 
R. and II, v, 36 ; v. also K. and /., 
V. iii, x8x ; C. F., V. i. x6 ; T. G. V., 
Ill, ii, 36 ; T. of .S.. V, i, ?3 : Ham., 
: III, ii, 71 ; III, iii, »3 ; V, ii, 2 ; M. A., 

. HI, ii, 89 ; V. and A., 8.^4. 

(4) Accompaniments, adjuncts. 

** All qu.ality. 

Pride, pomp, aUd circumstance of glorious 
war.** Oih., HI, iii, 354. 


(5) Circumstantial narration. 

**The interrupEon of their churlish dnims 
Cuts off more circumstance.** 

K. /., II, i, 77 ; v. also Cym., II, iv, 61. 


(6) Circumstantial evidence. 

“ Strong drcumst'inces 

Which lead directly to the door of truth." 

0 th., Ill, iii, 395. 

(7) Circumstantial deduction. 

** Wlio, in his circumstance, expressly provri 
That no man is the lord of anything.*’ 

T. and C., HI,' iii, x'14 : v. .also T. G. V., 

' I, i. 36. 

(8) Conduct. *■ *' 

‘ "So, by your cireumstanct, I fe.ar you'll 
provc.*^* T. G. V., I, i, 37. 


(9) Ceremony. 

** liis approach, 

•'-^out otcircwnstance and sudden, tells us 
. *Tis not a visitation framed.** 

W. T., V, i, 00. 

(10) Any matter attendant on or 
connected with another. 


(2) A ring (applied to a crown). 

" This fell tempest shall not ci'asc to rage 
Until the golden circuit on my head, 

Like to the goUhti sun's transp.arcnt beams, 
Do calm the fury of this m.ad<bred flaw.** 

2 Hen. VI-Ul, i, 352 ; v. Circlb (3). 

(3) An enclosed space. 

" Since I have hemin'd thee here 
Within the circuit of this ivory p.a]c 
1*11 be a park.**^ • V. and A,, 230. 

CIRCUM-MURED. Walled .around (only 
once used by Shakespeare). 

" He hath a garden circum-mured with brick.*’ 
M. M., IV, i, 27. 


CIRCUMSCRIPTION. State or condition 
of being circumscribed or restrained, 
restraint (only once used by Shake> 
speare). 

" I would not my unhoused free condition 

Put into circumscription and confine 

For the sea’s wortli." 0 th., I, li, 27. 


CIRCUMSTANCE. I., subs. ' (1) Event, 

f^t. 


** I do believe, 

Induced by potent circumstances, that 
You are mine enemy.*' 

Hen. VIII-ll, iv, 74- 


** What is the quality of mine offence. 

Being coiistramed with drcrulfiil circum- 
stance ? ** R. of L., 1703. 

(11) Possibility, contingency. 

"The precedent whereof in Lucrexc vic\»’, 
Ass.ailfa by night with eircumstaHces strong 

Of present death.” R. of L., 1262. 

o 

(12) Obcurrence, accident. 

" Nor he that loves himself 
Hath not essentially but by circumstance 
The name of valour." 

2 Hni. VI-V, ii, 39. 
tll., vb. To place in a certain position 
or situation relatively to other 
things (pass.), to yield to circum- 
stances. 

** 1 must be drcnmstantfd:* 

0 th., HI, iv, 200. 

CITAL. Mention, citation, calling to 
account. 

" He made a blushing dial of himself." 

I Hen. IV-Y, ii. 62. 

CITE, (i) To urge, to enjoin, to incite. 

" .\nd had I not been cited so by them. 

Yet did I purpose as they do entreat." 
o 2 Hen. VJ-m, ii. 28x. 

(2) To summon, to answer a charge. 
'* A court ... to which 
She was often cited by them." 

Hen. K///-IV, 1, 30. 
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To quote. 

" flif ik'vil can cite Scripture* for his purpose.” 

. Al. V., I, Hi, S9. 

To recount. 

“ Wo cite our faults, 

Th.it they inav liold excus'd our lawless 
lives." r. G. V., IV. i, 53- 


(5) To prove, to sliow (from proving a 
fact by citing, witnesses). 

'• A/jeil huiiuur cites a virtuous youth.” 

• A. IV., I, iil, 2<Jb. 

CITIZEN* I., subs. (1) An in!iabitant\ 
of cl city or town. 

** Wo an* aeoniiiiteifepnorrifirr^K, the patricians 
gorid.” Cor., I, i, 12. 


(2) A tnulesinan. 

“ Whon ho spOiaks not like a citizen, 

Vi 111 fiiicl hitn like a soldier." 

Cor., Ill, iii, 53. 


II., jielj. Townbred, effeminate, luxu- 
rious. 


•• So Mfk I .am not, yet T .*un not well ; 

Hill mil isii iitiaen a w.'uiton as * ^ 

To M-i'iii to dii* on* sick." Cym., IV, ii,*8. 

CITTERN-HEAD. N is excrescent. A.S. 
tylcrv. (ir. KiOdf^a^jn lyre, a harp. • 
A dunce, ii blockhead, so callod because 
usually bad a grotesque head 
carved at the extremity of the flhger- 
board. 

Holof. " What is this ? (pointing to his own 

fjoo). 

iSrviH. A vitlern-head.** _ 

L L., V, H, 603. 

CIVIL, (i) Pertaining to the members 
of the same state, intestinal. 

" J’rosper tins realm, keep it from civil 
broils." X Hen. Vl-l, i, 52. 

(2) Sober in demeanour, grave. 

“ VVlioro is M.nlvolio ? ht is sad .ind civil 
And suits well for a serv.int with my for- 
liinos.” r. N., Ill, iv, 5. 

(j) Sombre, dark. Cf. Milt&n, II Pen- 
scroso, 122 : “ cm 7 -sui tod. morn.” 

" Come, civil night. 

Thou sober-suitod matron, all in blaek." 

R. anti /., Ill, ii, xo. 

(4) Neither sweet nor bitter, sourish : 
• cf. Cot grave’s definition of aigm- 

douce as “ a civile orange, or orange 
that is between sweet anrl .sower.” 
•• 1 [i‘* fount is nf'tlicr s.id, nor sick, nor 
im*rry, nor well ; but civil «>unt, civil 
as an orange." (An obvious play upon 
civil and Seville.) M. A., II, i, 263. 

(5) Polite, courteous, well-bred, de- 
corous. 

" No further conkionablc than ui putting on 
the nific form of civil and humatio 
seeming.” 

0 th., U, i, 233; V. also Af. D., MI, 

ii, 147 ; L. C., 298. 

(6) Civilized. • • 

* “ ITo ! who’s here ? 

If .*iiiything that’s civil, speak.” 

Cym., Ill, vi, 23 ; v. also 0 th., IV, i, 57 ; 
2 Hen. VI-IV, vii, 55. 


(7) Calm, quiet. 

“ Once 1 sal upon a promontory,* 

And heard a mermaid on a dolphin's back 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious bn-.ith 

• Tliat the rude sea grew c»i;i7 at her song." 

A/. JV. D., 11, i, 149. 

(8) Well-ordered, well-governed. 

" The. civil eili/ens kneading np the Iuhh-v.” 

lien. V- 1 , ii, 199 ; v. also 2 Hen. IV-iV, 

. i, 42. 

CIVILITY. (I) Civilization. Cf. Davies. 
On Irela^td : ” Divers great monarchies 
have risen from barbarism to civUJi^, ^ 
and* fallen again to ruin.” 

" Use ail the observance of civility. 

Like one well studied in zC sad ostimt." 

AI. V., II, ii, 181. 

(2) Courtesy, good, breeding, polish of 

manner. 

" in civility thou seem’st so empty.” 

A. Y. L., II, vii, 93; V. also Cym., IV, 
ii, 179* 

CLACK-DISH.* A dish or box with a 
movablcdid, by moving whicli*a clacking 
noise was made by beggars for the 
purpose of attracting attention ; 
Steevens quotes* The Pamily of Love 
(160H) : ” Can you think 1 get my 
living by a bell and a dach-dish ? ” It 
was also cayed a clap-dish. Cf. a 
stage direction in 2 F.dward IV (1619) : 

” Kilter Airs. Blague, very poorly, 
bogging witli her basket and a clap- 
dish.** 

" His use was to put a dur'*.!. In her clack- 
dhh:* d. A/., Ill, ii, X13. 

CLAMOUR. L, subs, (i) Plu., acclam- 
ations. 

*• Well bring him to his house with shouts 
and clumours." /. C., HI, ii, 50* 

(2^ Loud continuous shouting. 

“ Rpvokp thy doom ; 

Or, w'hilst 1 can vi*nl ilamour from my throat, 
I’ll tell Dice thou dost evil." 

K. L.,d, i, 156. 

(3) Thunder. ’ • 

"And, O you mortal engines, whose rude 
tiiroats 

Tlio immortal Jove’s dread c/amoars counter- 
feit." Oth*, III, iii, 35G. 

{4) Roar of artillery, 

" By east ami west let France and England 
mount 

Their battering c.innon rharg(*d to the mouths. 
Till their soul-fearing clamours have brawl’d 
down 

The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city.” 

K. II, i, 383. 

m 

(5) The noise of a tempest. 

” Who take the ruffian billows by the top. 
Curling their monstrous heads and hanging 
them 

With deafening dammtr in the slippery 

• clouds.” 

• 2 Hen. IV-lll, i. 24 ; v. also T. and C., 

V, U, 173. 
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(6) The roll (of drums). 

, Do blit start 

An echo with the clamour of thy drum." 

K. V. ii. x68. 

(7) An exclamation of grief, wailing? 

*' ^^'hilst 1 was big in tiamour came there in 
a man.” 

jr. L., V, iii, 206 ; v. also R, of L., 681, 
1804. 

II., vb. (i) To hoot, to cry like an 
owl. 

•* TliP ob-scure bird 

" H'Aanwur'd the livelong night." Mac., II, iii, 44. 

(2) “ Clamour your tongues.*’ 

' IK. r., IV, iii, 241. 

The explanations of this phrase tliat 
have been offered are by no means 
' satisfactory. Nares observes that 
to clamour is an expression taken 
from bell-ringing. It is now con- 
tracted to clam and in that form 
is Qommon among * ringers. The 
bells are said to be clamm*d, when, 
after a course of rounds or changes, 
they are all pulled off at once, 
and give a general clash or clam, 
by which the peal is concluded. 
Again, Warburton says : ** When 
bells are cat the height, in order to 
cease them, the repetition of the 
strokes becomes quicker than be- 
fore : this is called clamming 
them.** As the clam is succeeded 
by a silence this reference of the 
term to *bell-ringing gives support 
to Malone’s interpretation — “ Give 
one grand peal, and then have 
done.” Halliwell (Archaic and 
Provincial Dictionary) makes clam 
mean to '* muffle a bell,” o,nd 
Johnson remarks that ” to clam 
a bell is to cover the clapper with 
felt.” If this clown had habitually 
employed corruptions, one would 
be inclined td suggest that he 
makes use of a coinage here from 
c/am meaning to ** muffle,” and that 
the text should read *' clammer yonr 
tongues ” in the sense of Keep 
your tongues silent.” Hunter ob- 
serves that the same phrase occurs 
in Taylor the Waterpoet's Sir 
Gregory Nonsense : 

■w 

” He thus bcgfin : Cease friendly cutting throats. 
Clamour the promulgation of your toHgues” 

CCAMOROUS. (i) Noisy. 

"I will be . . more clamorous than a 
parrot against rain.” 

A, y. L., IV, i, X31. 

(2) Noisily peremptory, imperative, 

" Be timorous, and leap all dvil Hounds." 

, .. r.Af., 1,1^20. 


• (3) Plaintive, wailing. ^ 

" Some keep bark '' ^ 

^ The clamorous owl that nightly hoots .and 
wonders 

At our quaint spirits.” 

M. N. D., II, ii, 6 ; v. also Rich. //-V, 
V, 56. 

(4) Accompanied by a noise. 

” And kiss'd her lij^s with such a clamorous 
smack, * 

That at the parting ull the church did echo.” 
t f.ci/.S., Ill, ii, 172. 

.CLAP. Vb.. A., trs. (i) To strike (the 
hands) in confirmation of a bargain. 

*' And so clap hands and a bargain.” 

IICH. F-V, ii, 128 ; v. also Cor., I, iv, 51, 

(2) To thrust hastily. 

“ Boys, with women's voici‘S, 

Strive to speak big, and clap tlirir female 
joints 

In still unwieldy amis ag.'iinst thv crown.” 
Rich. //-Ill, ii, 11.1 ; v. .also Temp., V, 
i, 231 ; X lien. /F-II, iv, 25. 

B., ^intrs. (i) To applaud. 

" 'Tis ill hap, 

If they hold when their ladirs bid *eni clap ' 
Hen. VIII, lipil., 14. 

' (2) To hit. ' - 

” A' would have clapped i' the rhuit ' welvc 
score.” ‘ 2 Hen. /F-iii, ii, 40. 

(3) To set about or enter upon a thing 
with alacrity. 

” Come, H sdng, 

Shall w-e clap into *t soundly.” 

A. t. /... V, iii, xo; v. ;iUo A/. A., Ill, 
iv. 3D ; M. M., IV, Iii, 43. 

CLAP ON. To set or add ha.stily (said of 
sails) 

" Antony 

Claps on his sea wing.” 

A. and C., Ill, X, 19 ; v. also M. W. W,, 
II, ii, x2x. 

CLAP TO. To shut hastily. 

” Hostess, clap to the doors.” 
x Hen. /F7II, iv, 256 ; v. also Cor., I, iv, 
<r 51. ^ 

CLAP UP, To confirm (of a bargain), to 
agree upon. Cf. Ford, *Tis Pity, III, 
i : •* There is no way but to clap up 
^a marriage in hugger-mugger.” 

" No longer then we well could wash our 
hands 

To dap their royal bargain up of peace.” 

K. Ill, i, 235 ; V. also T. o/S., II, i, 3x9. 

CLATTER. Any loud tumultuous noise. 
'* By this great clatter, one of greatest note 
Seems bniitad." Mac., V, vii, 21. 

CLAW, (i) To scratch, to tickle. 

" Look, whether the withered elder hath 
not his poll clmved like a parrot.” 

2 Hen. IV-W, iv. 218. 

(2) To flatter. Cf. Lodge, Satyre, i : 

® " He is a gallant fit to siTve^ny lord, 

Who dames and soothes him up ct cverio word." 
" La^h whe4i I am merry, and daw no man 
in his humour." 

M.^., I,iii, 18; v.alsoL. L.L., IV,ii,6x. 
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CL^AN. I., atlj. (i) Free from dirt, 
inmcfifcd. % 

“ What, will these hands ne’er be clean ? •* 
Mac., V, i, 4^. 

(2) Free from defect. 

" All his lineaments 

Are ns a man would wish ’em, strong and 
clean:' T. N. K., IV, ii. X14. 


II., atlv. Quite, entirely, completely. 

“ J'his is ikan kam.” Cor, HI, i, 304. 

** Qean from the purpose of tfie things^ 

, thfinsrlvcs.” 

/. C., 1, iii, 35 ; V. also Fich. //-Ill, i, 10 ; * 
. 0 th., I, iii, 35J ; Rich. ///-II, iv, 61 ; 

T. A., I, i, 127; Sonnet LXXV, xo. 

CLEANLY. Adv. (i) In a clean manner, 
without alaiti. 

" T.ivo cleanly as a nobleman should do." 

I Hen. IV-V, iv. 169. 

(2) Quito, entirely. 

“ Tlio hot scent-snuffing hounds arc driven to 
tlf«ibt, 

Coasiii" their clamorous cry till they have 
singled 

W'ilh much ad<? the cold fault cle'tnl^ out." 

V. and A., 694. 

(3) I’lcxtcrously, cleverly. 

“ What, hast yot thou full often stmek a do<^ 
And borne her cleanly by the keepw’s nosf* ? " 
T. A., II, i,^4 ; V. also R. of £., 107.^. 

CLEAN-TIMBERED. Elegantly or neatly 
built, with a well-shaped figure. 

" I think Hector was not so cleanriimbered:* 

* L. L. L., V, ii, 632. 


CLEAR. I., adj. (i) Brig^it, trans- 
par i*nt, pellucii 

'* Now they ri’ever meet in grove or green 
By fountain dear:* M. N. D,, II, I, 29. 

(2) Bright, shining, luminous. 

“ With those dear rays which she infus'd on 
me 

That be.iuty am I blessed with which you 
see." I Hen. VI-l, ii, 85. 


(3) Palpable, evident, apparent. Cf. 
Milton, Paradise Lost, II, 770 : 

" Remained to our almighty f 8 e • 

C.lear victory, to our part loss^d rout." 

“ Piwjfs as dear as founts in Italy.” 

Hen. VIlI-l, i, 154. 


(4) Easily and distinctly audible. 

• “ Crack my dear voice with sobs.” • 

r. and C., IV, il, 114. 

(5) Perspicacious. 

" Something, sure, of state 

• * • 


(6) 

( 7 ) 


Hath puddled his dear spirit." 

0 th., Ill, iv, Z42. 

Beautiful, magnificent. 

“ Not making worse what nature made so 
dear.** Sonnet LXXXIV, xo. 


Spotless, irreproachable, free from 
offence, pure. 


“ Tliis Diinccui 

Hath homo his faculties so meek, hath been 
So dear in his great office, that his Urtue 
Will plead like aiigi^'Is." * 

Mac., T, vii, 18 ; v. also Temp., Ill, iii, 
82 ; T. of A., IV, iii, 27 *, Per-, IV, vi, 
113; K. L., TV, vi, 73 ; Af. W. W., 
Ill, ill, 123 ; R. of L., 382. 


(8) Virtuous, pure. 

" Persewre in that clear way tl8>u goi'st." 

Per., IV, vi, 54. 

(g) Serene, cheerful. 

* ** Yet you, the murthcrer, look ns bright, as 

dear. 

As yonder Venus in her glimmering spht're." 

.V. N. D., Ill, il, 61. 

(10) Innocent, guiltless. 

*' You cannot make gross sins look dear." 

• ^ T. of A., in, y, 

(11) Entitled to extenuation, not so 
black as painted. 

"The villaiiics of m.an will set him (the (1»;^L 
clear.’* %T. of A., Ill, iii, 31. ^ 


(12) Free, unencumbered. 

** Make, a clear way to the goils.” 

T. of A., Ill, iv, 70. 

(13) Rid, quit. 

“Let me he clear of thee.” T. N., IV, i, 4. 

II., adv. (i) Brightly. 

** This candle bums not dear.** 

• Hen. Vlir-lll, ii, 96. 


(2) Plainly, distinctly. 

“ Sore eyes si*e clear.**. ^ 

Per., I, i, 99. 

(3) Serenely. 

'* Only look up clear ; 

To .alter favoiir’i*vcr is to tear." 

Mac., I, vi, 70. 


CLEARNESS, (i) Purity, brightness. 

** In the frnmtain shall wo gare s») long 
Till the fn*'^ taste be l.akcn from that dear- 
ness" T. A., Ill, i, 128. 

{2) Spotlcssncss. state of being free 
from suspicion. 

“ Always thought 
Tliat 1 require a dearness." 

Mac., Ill, I, 1 12. 

CLEARSTORY. A lerm in Gothic archi- 
tecture ; an upper row of windows in a 
church or hall, hence, any mode of 
admitting light overhead. Some have 
derived it from the clair or light ad- 
mitted through its tier of windows. 


*' The clearstories tow.anl the muth-north .arc 
as lustrous as eboiiv ” (}*aid in irony). 

r. N., IV, ii, 36. 

CLEF. v. Cliff. 


CLEPE. A.S. clcopian = to call, Eng. 
Clap'trap. 

To call, to luimu. Cf. Chancer, 
The Prologue, I2i ; ** And she*was clepcd 
Madame Eglentync.'’ 

” The\ clepe us drunkards, and with swinish 
phrase 

Tax our addition.” 

Ham., I, iv, 19 ; v. also L. L. L., V, i, 2X. 

CLERK. ( 1 ) A clergyman, an ecclesiastic. 

** All tho clerks, 

I mean the learned ones, in Christian kingdoms 
Gave their free, voices." «• 


Hm. VIIT-ll, ii, 90. 
(2) A scholar, a pedant. Cf. Chaucer, 
'The Prologue, 285 ; ** A clerk there 
was of Oxenford also.” 

“ Where I have come, great, derha have 
purposed 

. To greet me with premeditated weloomes.’’ 

M. N. D. V, i, 93. 
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(3) A. layman to lead the responses in 
cliurch service, and do other duties 
connected with the parish. 

**God save the King!— Will no man 
amen ? 

Am I both priest and clci^k ? Well then, 
Amen.” Rich. //-IV, i, 176. 

CLERKLY. I., adj. Scholarly, learned. 

” Them .irt elcrklv, thou art clerkiv. Sir John.” 
A/. W. W., IV, V, 50 (cf. “Cltrklike”® 
scholarly, \V. T.^l, ii, 302). 

11., adv. (1) In a scholarly manner, 
with good penmanship. 

*' I thank you, gmitlc servant ; *tis very 
clerkly done.” T. G. I'., TI, i, 97. 

(2) Adroitly, cleverly, shrewdly. 

" Hath he not twit our sovereign lady here 
With ignominious words, though clerkly 
courh'd.” 2 Hen., K/-I 1 I, i, 179. 

CLEW. A ball of thread, hence, a plot, 
a purpose. 

” If it be so, you have wound a goodly dew.** 

■ A . W., 1 , hi, 172. 
Note. — ” To wind a goodly clew ** may 
possibly mean to carry ihrouRh a successful 
ttUriRue. Cf. Spenser, k'ltcrie Queene, II, 
i, 66. 

'• Eftsoones untwisting his deceipttull clew, 

He gan to weave a wob of wicked guyle.” 

CLIFF (Clef). A character in music to 
show tlic olcvjition of a stave. 

” D sol re, one cliff, IwK notes have I.” 

T. of S., HI, I, 75 ; V. also T. and C., V, 
ii, xz. 

CLIMATE. I., subs, (i) The normal 
and prevailing ■temperature. 

“ The climate*s delicate, the air most sweet.” 

. W. T., Ill, i, I. 

(2) A region. 

” Though he in fertile climate dwell 
Plague, him willi flies.” 

0th., 1 . i, 70; V. also Rich. //-IV, i, 130; 

/. I, iu, 3z. ^ 

(3) The inclination of the sun’s rays to 

a space between two parallels of 
latitude on the earth’s .surface 
♦(primary and etymological sense). 
” Byi this’hand I swear, 

Th.it sw.iys the earth this Uimaie overlooks, 
before we will lay down our just-bomo arms 
Wc’ll put thee dosrn.” K. /., II, i, 344. 

11.. vb. • To try the climate, to sojourn. 

” The blessed gods 

Purge pU infccliim fn^m our air whilst you 
Do climate here I ” W. T., V, i, 169. 

CLIMATURES. Those who live in the 
same zone or under the same climate, 
fellow-countrymen. 

“Such harbingers preceding still the fates, 
^ Have heaven and earth together demon- 
strated 

Unto our dimatures and countrymen.” 

Ham., 1 , i, 225. 

CLING. A.,tr.s. To wither away, to slirivd 
up. to shrink : Note. — ^The earlier use^ 
of the verb in this sense is intransitive, 
and ia applied to the drawing together 


or slirinking up of animal or vegetable 
^ tissues, when they lose their //uices 
under the influence of heat, cold, hunger, 
thirst, disease, age” (Murray, English 
Dictionary). Cf. I^ngland, Piers Plow- 
man, 9,010 : 

“ Whan thou clomsest for cold 
Or dyngest for dryo ” (intrs. use). 

” If thou spc.ik'st false, 

Upon tlie next tree shall, thou hang alive, 

^ Till famine cliiffi Ihcc.” ' Mac., V, v, 40. 

B., intr. To twine, to embrace. 

“ Doubtful it sto«ul ; 

As two spout swi"uiiprs that do dim! loRothcr 
And choke their art.” Afoc., 1 , ii, 8. 

CLINQUANT. F. clinffuanf glit- 

ter; Dut. klinken= to clink (applied 
first to the jingle which would naturally 
suggest the idea of glitter). 

Glittering, shining (only once used 
by Shakespeare). 

“ To-day the Fmioh, 

^ All clinquant, .all infold, like, hcatlun gods, 
Shone down the English. . . .*’ 

Hen. VJII-l, i. 19. 

PLIP. A.S. clyppan= to clasp in t!ie 
arms. 

it 

(1) To embrace. , 

• ** O ! lot me clip >’»• 

In arms as sound as whe i I woo’d.” 

Cor. I. vi,29; v. .iLso Cor. ^V^v, 108; W.T., 
V, n, 51; A. ani C.. IV, viii, 8; P. ami A., 
600; P. P., 148. 

(2) To cnllrcle, to enclose, to encompass. 

"Neptune’s arms who dippeth tluv .iboiil.” 

AT. /.. V, ii, 34 ; V. als > i f/rn. fP-llI, i, 44; 
,2//«n. Py-lV, i, 6; Cvm. II, lii, 132; A. 
a:ui ('.. V, ii, 357; Olh. Ill, lii, 452. 

CLOAK-BAG. A portmanteau, a travel- 
ling-bag. 

** That stuffed cloak-bag of guts." 

X Hen. /r-IT, iv, ^r7. 

CLODDY. • Worthless, base, mean, earthy 

r, ” The glorious sun 
'Aiming uith splendour of his precious eve 
The ineagA cloMy eartii to glitlcriiig gold." 

R. Ill, i, 86. 

CLOISTER. Vb. To shut up, to con- 
fine in a monastery. 

” Hie tint* to Franco 

And cloister thee in some religious house.” 
Rich. //-V, i, 23 ; v. .also R. of L., 1085. 

CLOISTERED. Frequenting cloisters. 

" Then be thou jocund : ere. the bat hath 
flown 

His cloister'd flight.” Mac., Ill, ii, 41. 

CLOISTRESS. A woman who has de- 
voted herself to religious stxlusion from 
the world, a nun, a votaress. 

” But like a cloistress, she will veiled walk 
And water once a day her chamber mund 
^ With eyc-offcTKling brine.” r. N., I, i, 28. 

CLOSE. I.i vb. A., trs. (i^ To shut. 

” Close up his eyes and dr.iw the curtain close 
And let us all to meditatimi.” 

2 Hen, VI-lll, iii, 32. 
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to endow with. 
‘ Kvery one 


(j^'ro^inchulc 

^ itvcry one I 

AccordiiiR to Ihi* gift which bounteous nati|« 
Jf.ith in him clos'd:* Mac., Ill, i, 58. 

To enclose. 


(3) 


(4) 


B.. 


** lixpire the term 

Of a tli'spiscd life clos'd in my breast 
By some vile forfeit of untimely death.** 

• R. and T, iv, 107. 
Soiiie piirer chest to close so pure a mind." 
• R.n/L.,7»^ 

I o •join. • 

" Of) thou but close our hands with holy 
words.*’ R. and II, vi, 6. 

iiitrs. (i) To t)c shut. 

" These eyes shall never close." 

3 Hen. VI- 1 , 1, 24. 


(j) To a^^rcc, to assent. 

" Be assured 

He clones with you in this eonsequenee.** 
Ham., IT, i, 45 ; v. also 2 Hen. IV-iL iv, 
J80; r. V, ii, 70. 


(^) To make reparation, to come to 
lernis, to make peace. * 

"Il.iik, how the villain would close now 
afUT his treasonable abjises." 

*1/. U., V.i, 346*; V. also W. r., IV, iv,* 
«lo; y. r., Ill, i, 202. % * 

( 4 )*^ f^rapple, to -join in fight. 

"HI can close with him, 1 Ciue not ftr his 
thrust.’* 3 Hen. IV-ll, i, i«. 

II., subs, (i) A small enclosed field, 
a yard : C£. Chancer The Nonne 

PreesU's Tale, 540: *niie hcnac.s 
in tlic clos** 

" 1 h.iv«* a Ire-e, which grows here in my close." 

T. of A., V, i, 198. 

(2) Union, act o£ uniting. 

" Let me be blest to make this happy close." 

^ ’ *» 

( j) Encounter, omset. C£, Scott, Lady 
of ihc Lake, V, 16 : • 

" HnwoiiiidLd from the dreadful dose, 

But breathless .dl. Fit/. James arose." * 

Cf. also Chapman, Honier\^ Iliad : — 

" Both hllM with dust, but starting up, the tljird 
close they had made 
Had not Achilles' s<'lf st<^:>d up.*' 

" VVhieh like the meteors of a troubled* 
he.'jven. 

All oi‘ f»iie nature, of one substance bred. 

Did lately meet in the intestine shock 
And furious dose ot civil butchery." 

I Hen. /K-I, i, 13. 

(4) Cadence, dying fall, *‘ a device which 
in music answers the use of stops 
in language. The cficct is pro- 
duced by the particular manner in 
which certain chords succeed one 
anotiicr, the order being generally 
such as to produce suspense jr 
expectation first, and theng to 
gratify it by a chord that is more 
satisfying to the ear ” (Grove). • 
Cf. Bacon, Advancement of Learn'" 
ing : ** Is not the trope of music, 


to avoid a slide from the close or 
cadence, common with the trojic 
of rhetoric of deceiving expecta- 
tion ? ** Cf. also Milton, On the 
Alorning of Christ's Nativity, no : 
" With thousand echoes still pro- 
longs each heavenly close." 
"Government, though high, and low, and 

• lower. 

Put into parts, doth kci'p in one consent, 
Gnigi'rcing in a full and natural close 
Like music." 

Hen. V-l, ii, 182 ; v. also Rkh. 71-11, i, 
12. 

III. , adj‘. (i) Draw'n tight, shut fast, 
allowing no opening. 

" Spread thy close curtain." 

• R. and /., HI, ii, 5. 

(2) Private, retired, secluded, away 

from society. 

* She pray’d me, to oxeiiso Iht kM'ping close:* 
Cym., TH, v, .jh ; v. also Hen. V-ll, iil, 

51; l/am., IV, vii, 130; ^Ilen. Vl-\l, 

'i> 

(3) Conct tiled. 

" Stand close awhile, for here i^oiiv’s one in 
hast«\’’ /. C., I, iii, I II. 

(4) Reticent, taciturn. • 

" Hut he, his own affect ion’s anmsellor, 

Is to himsi'lT — 1 will not say, how triu* — 
But to himself so serrel and so dose. 

So fur from sounding and discovery." 

R. and y., I, i, i.\i ; v. also M. M., IV, 
iii, xiO. 

(5) Private, secret. 

" Yea, him I do not loy. ihat lolls r/avtf offices 
The foulest way." 

T. N. K. V, i, 122; V. also Rkh, IIL IW, 
». 35 ; 0 th., HI, HI, 123. 

(6) Covert. 

" Not all so iTiueli for love 

* As for anotlitT secret close iiilent, 

By rmuTviii,; her which 1 must re.ich unto." 

Rkh. ii, 15«. 

(7) Su.spiciously re.served. 

" 'J’hat close aspect of his • 

Den'S show tlvmood'of a much troubled 
breast." K. J., IV, ii, 72. 

(8) Clandestine. 

" Know’st thou not any whom corrupting 
gold 

Will tempt unto a close exploit of death ? ** 
Rkh. ///-IV, ii, 35. 

(9) Sharp, severe, strict, rigorous. 

" This is close dealing." 

2 Hen. Vl-n, iv, 73. 

IV, , adv. (i) In strict confinement. 

" The son of Clarence have I pent up closeJ* 
Rkh. ///-IV. ii, 53- * 

(2) Carefully, 

" What there is else, keep dose." 

X lien. IV-ll, iv, 593- 

(3) Without stirring. 

"Stand thcc dose under this penthouse.** 
M. A; III, iii, XIO. 
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(4) Side by side, cheek by jowl, ^very 
near. 

“Now sit wo close about this taper here.*' 
/. C., IV, iil, 164, 

(5) Securely, tightiy. 

“Close up his eyes and draw the curtain 
closer 2 Hen, iii, $2, 

(6) Secretly, by stealth. 

“ An onion will do well in such a Aiift, 

Which in a napkin being close convoy'd 
Shall in despite enforce a watery eye." 

T, of S., Ind , I, 124. 

rtEOSELY. (i) Hard by, at no great 
distance. 

“ Follow Fluellcn closely at tlio liools." 

Hen. F-IV, vii, 179. 

(2) In strict confinement. 

“ Therefore has he closely mew'd her up." 

^ T. of S.. I, i, 179- 

(3) Secretly, privately, so as not to be 
seen or suspected. 

“ Go closdy in with me.*'* 
if:/., IV, i, j ; V. also 12. and /., V, 
iii, 235; //am.. Ill, i, 29; L. L. L., 
IV, iu, 137 ; Rich. ///-Ill, I. ryj. 

CLOSENESS. Priviicy, recluseness, re- 
tirement. 

“ I ... all dedicated, 

To closeness and the bettering of my mind 

... in my false brothet 

Awak'd an evil nature.” Temf>., T, ii, 90. 

CLOSET, (i) A private room, a study. 

“ 1 found it thrown in at the c.iseiiifnt of my 
closar K. L., I, ii, 53. 

(2) A necess or compartment of a 
room used as a repository, 

“ 1 have locked the letter in iny closet.** 

K. L., Ill, iii, 12. 

CLOSE-TONGUED. Reticent, silent, un- 
communicative. 

With chsc-tofigued treason,” • 

R. of L., 770. 

CLOSING. Conflict, encounter, action (v. 
Close, vb. B. 4). . 

I will redeem ail /his on Percy's head 
And in the closing of some glorious day 
Be bold to tell you that 1 am your son.” 

I Hen. /P-III, 11, 133. 

CLOSURE, (i) Enclosure. 

“ Wfthin the guilty closure of thy walls.” 
Rich. ///-Ill, ill. 10; V. also Honnct 
X1.VIII, XI ; V. and A., 782. 

(2) End, close, conclusion. 

” And on the ragged stones beat forth our < 
br-ains. 

And make a mutual closure of our house." 

T, A., V, iii, 134. 

•CLOT POLE (Clo^oll, Clodpoll). CM is 
an earlier form of Clod meaning origin- 
ally a ball. 

(1) A lubberly fellow, a blockhead. 

“ 1 will see you hanged, Ukc clotpoles ^ 
Bice 1 come any more to your tents/' 

' T, and C., II, i, 1x4 ; v. also K. L,, I, Iv, 

^ 44* (For cMpoA, v. T. N,, UI, iv, x7s.) 


(2) A head (ai)plied in contempt). 

« “I have sent CIoIcmi*s clntfude down Ih/'strcara 
f In embassy to liis mother.” 

Cym., IV, ii, 184. 

CLOUD. I., subs. (1) A mass of con- 
densed vapour. 

” Blessed are clouds to do as such clouds do.” 

L. /.. V, ii, 205. 

(2) A dark spot between the eyes of a 
« horse giving him' a sour look, 

. - supposed to indicate an ill- temper, 
and regarded as a bleinisli. 

" He has a cloud 111 's faee.” . 

A. and C., Ill, ii. si- 
ll., vb. (i) To cover, to olxsciifc witli 
clouds. 

" The moon being ctoi#<i«lpn\snilly is missed.** 
A‘. of L., 1007. 

(2) To blacken, to defame, to slander. 

” I would be not a starider-hy to hear 
My sovereign mistress clouded so.*’ 

W. T., I, ii, 2O9. 

CLOUDY. Gloomy, Sullen, sad, sulky. 

** The cloudy messengiT turns mu hi** bark.” 
Mac., Ill, vi, 41 ; v. .'ilso II, i, 14-i ; 

' I ««#. /r-m, ii, Dji i 

i+. 

CLOUT, (i) A rag^ a cloth. 40^ 

*' If I were mad 1 should forget my son : 

Or madly think a babe ot clouh wren*, lu:.*' 

K. /., HI, iv, 58. 

{2) A kerchief. 

** A chut t)t>on that InMd 
Wherd*latc tlie diadem stood.” 

ft Ham., 11, ii, 482. 

(3) A banilage. • 

“ Had Are done so at first, we had driven thorn 
home 

With clouts about their heads.” 

A. and C., IV, vii, 6. 

(4) The bull's eye of the butt at which 

archers shot for practice. It was 
so called from having been origin- 
ally* made of a piece of whiteclotii. 
Nares considers that the word is 
ffom F. clouette^ii nail, because 
the centre was marked by a stud or 
pin. In L, L. L., IV, i, 131, the 
dramatist makes use of the expres- 
c sion ** cleaving the pin." 

” 'A* would have clapped i* the clout at twelve 
score.” 

2 Hen. /F-llI, ii, 40 ; v. also K. L., IV, 
vi, 90. 

(5) Fig. Any object sought for. 

“”A* must shoot nearer, or he’ll iie’or hit the 
chut:* L. L. L., IV, i, 128. 

CLOUTED, 1 . V, clouette^dkXiiJA], 

Clouted brogues were a kind of coarse 
wooden shoes strengthened with clouts 
or nads. Others explain the expression 
by patched or mended shoes," but as 
‘ [viragus is guarding against noise, it 
mid not be necessary, wilih that object, 
to put from his feet " mended" shoes. 

"I thought he sUpt, and put 
My clouted brogues from oU rny fevt.” 

Cym., IV, Ii, 2x3. 
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CLC^TED, 2 . A.S. c/fi/=a patch. 

\lcnTled, i)atched : tins meaning 
might be assumed in the subjoin4l 
quotation, as allusion is there made to 
the quality of thriftiness. 

** Spare noun but such as go in clouted ^ooiii 
For they arc thrifty honest men.” 

3 Hen. VI-IV, ii, 173. 

• 

CLOY, 1 . F. ^l()uer=s to nail up, to futep, 
clon=s^ nail, L. clavus, ^ 

Vb. (i) To stop up, hence, to occupy.* 

” It is not likely 

That when thc^hcar the Roman horses 
neigh, 

' liehoUl Uicir quarter'd fires, have both their 

eyes 

And cars so doy*d importantly as now.” 

Cym.t IV, iv, xg. 

(2) To glut, to surfeit. 

“ Cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
iJy bare imaginaUon of a feast.” 

Rich. //-I, iii, 296; V. also Rich. ///-IV, 
iv, Qi. 

(3) '1*0 stifle the feelings of gratitude 

by over-iiidulgciice. 

***rhc man th.it was his bedfellow, • 

Whom he hath dull'd and cloy'd with gracious 

favours.” //«t. V-II, ii, 9. 

CLOY, 2 . From an earlier word*c/yc, 
or clee—ii claw: L. Gcr. kleyen 
scratcli with the nails. 

Vb. To Scratch, to claw. 

" His roya* bird 

l*t lines the immortal wing and cloys fiis iKiak.” 

• Cyw., V, iv, 118. 

CLOYLESS. Uncloying, incapable of 
cloying. 

” Epicurean cooks 

Sharpen with chyless sauce his appetite.” 

A. and C., II, i, 35. 


CLOYMENT. Satiety. 

"Tlieir love may be calTiil appetite, 

No inolioii of the liven but the palate 
That suiTer siufeit,' wyment uiRl rciDlt.'* 

2 \ N., II, iv, 99. 

CLUBS I An old cry in any public affray, 
to assist with clubs: — 

{*1) 'I'o preserve the public peace. « 
Cluhs, Clubs I these lovers will not keep the 
IM-ace.” T. A., 11,1, 37 . 

(2) '1*0 raise a disturbance. 

” 1 missed the meteev once, and hit that 
woman, who cried out ' Clubs ! * ” 

Hen. V/i/-V,iv,4i. 

(3) 'fo call for assistance in any street 

riot. 

” I'll call for dubs, if you wiU not away.” 

I Hen. V/-I, iii, 38. 

CLUSTER. A mob, a crowd, an ass'sm- 
blage, a swarm. 

•' Howl was it wo? Wc loved hinf; but, 
litce bi'asts. 

And cowardly nobles, gave way to your 1 p 
dusters. 

Who did lux)t him out o' the city.” 

Cor., IV, vi, 123. . 


CLUTCH. (0 To seize, to grip, to grasp. 
”|Comc, let me dutch thee.” Mdc., II, i, 34. 
(2) To shut tight, to clench. 

• ” Not that I have the power to dutch my hand 

When his fair angels would salute niy p.ilin.” 

K. /., 11 . i, 58Q. 

COACH-FELLOW. A horse yoked in 
the same carriage as another, hence, 
metaphorically, one intimately connect- 
ed with another, a companion, a mate. 

" I have grated upon my good frumds ff>r 
three reprieves for you and your coarh~ 
fellow Nym.” M. W. W., II, 

COAST. Vb. A., intrs. To approach, to 
draw near to. Cf. Spenser, Faerie 
Queene, V, ii, 260 : “So towards them’ 
they coasted." 

** Anon she hears them chant it lustily, 

And all in haste she coasteth to the cry.'** 

• V. and A.t 870. 

B., trs. (1) To f«el cautiously and 
gropingly (as if by the sight of the 
coast). ‘ 

"The king in this perceives liim, how he 
* coasts, 

And hedges, liis own wav.*' 


(2) To pursue and hover around. 

* Reveng'd rtiay sIm! be on tliat hateful duke 
Vhose >ia|4ghty spirit, winged vrith di*sirc, 

3 Hen. V/- 1 , i, 268. 


Whose 
WiU coast my crown.’ 


COASTING. Inviting, alluring, amorous. 
(Api)lied to those who take the first 
step to meet a hesitating, ''pproach.) 
” 0 , 1111*80 ciicountciTi glib of tongue, 
Tli.it give a coa:>uns wi’Icomc ere it comes." 

T. and C., IV, v, 59. 

COBLOAF. Gcr. kopf^\X\Q head. 

A crusty uneven loaf with many 
Iq^obs and a round top (loaves called 
cuhhs arc still niade in Oxfordshire), 
hcncc, from ai)pcaraiicc, a rough, loutish, 
misshapen fellow. 

ThersiUs. " Thou shouldst strike him, 

Ajax. Cobloaf ; 2 \ am/ C.; II, i, 41. 


COCK, 1 . Dutch, koq=^ 2 L boat. 

A cock-boat. 

” Yniid tall, anchoriiig bark 
Diminish'd to her a)ck ; her xock a buoy 
Almost too small for sight.” 1 

K. L., IV, iv, 19 

COCK, 2 . A common corruption, or pur- 
posed disguise of the name of God. 
'fheuse of this term as a petty oath 
has been considered to be out of 
regard to the feelings of the pious 
minded, who were as yet iln» 
accustomed to its profane employ- 
ment : it may also have been 
used to escape the penalties at- 
tached to profane swearing. 
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COCK, 3 . (i) Tho male of the domestic 

fowl or other bird. 

“ And look thou meet me ore tlu; first cock 
crow.” M. N. D., II, i, 264. 

(2) Cock-crow. 

** Faith, sir, we were carousing; till the second 
cock,” Aloe., II, i, ido. 

(3) Weathercock, vane. 

** Spout ^ 

Till you have drench'd our steeples, drown'd 
the cocks.” K. L., Ill, ii,3. 

(4) The part of the lock of a gun which 
strikes fire. 

" Pistol’s cock is up.” Hen. F-II, i, 49. 

(5) A spout to let liquor out at will by 
turning the stop. 

" 1 have retir'd me to a w.akeful cock.” 

T. of A., II, ii, 152. 

Note.— Some editors read couch. 

COCK AND PIE. V, Cock, 2 . Pie 
or Pye (Gr. rriya^ =an index) was the 
English name for the popish ordinal, 
that is,, the table or index in the book 
for iintling out the service to be read 
upon each day, hence it represents the. 
Komish service-book. Like other 
softened oaths of the time (e.g. marry) 
its origin was neglected, and erroneous 
etymologies became ‘ associaled with 
it in the popular mind,- so that the cock 
and the magpie became common signs 
for taverns and alehouses. 

” By Lock and pte, sir, you shall not away 
Ui-iiight.” 2 Hen. 1, i. 

COCK-A-HOOP. Origin doubtful, sup- 
posed to be 'from E. coq d huppe-^ii 
crested cock : hence, a proud fellow, 
a bully. 

At sixes and sevens, by the ears ; 
hence, in modern use, exultiiigly, boast- 
fully. 

** You will sot cock-a-futop ! ynuMI hr tin* man.*’ 
K. and i, V, 79. 

COCKATRICE. A fabulous creature with 
the iTody of a scypeijt and the Iiead of a 
cock, believed to be hatched from a 
cock's egg by a serpent and to kill by 
its looks, a basilisk. 

” Tliiiy will kill one aiiothor by the look, like 
cockatrices.” 

T. N., Ill, iv, 171 ; V. also Rich. ///-IV, 
i, .S3 ; R. and /., Ill, ii, 47 ; R. of Z.., 
540 - 

cocker. W. cocri =s to fondle. Dut. 
kokalen:s^io pamper. 

To bring up in a fondling manner, to 

pamper, to spoil. Nares cpiotes from 

• Barrough's Method of Physick (1624); 
** The young man flourishing as it 
were in the Aprill of his age, cockereth 
in himself a foolish imagination of 
his owne lustiiicsse, and reputeth it 
as a discredit unto him, to seeme to 
feare ^hc approach of any disease." 


” Shall a beardless lx>y, 

A cockered silken wanton, brave ur fie'cls f ” 

. K. V. i, 70. 

f Note. — Scott employs the word in Quenttn 

Dunoard, XIll : “ 1 have not been cockered 
ill wantoimcss or indulgence.” 

COCKLE, 1 . A.S. /:orcr/= tares. 

(1) A weed that is troublesome in corn- 

fields. 

” Sowed cockle^ reaped no coi n.” 

4 ^ /.. /.., IV, iii, 

* (A proverbial expre>.sion' equivalent to ” as 

. & j'ou sow, so you must r<*.>p.") 

(2) Fig. Anything injurious' or detri- 

mental. 

” I say af^ain, 

In soothing them' we nourish 'g.unst our 
senate 

The cockle of rebellion.” Cor., ITT, i, 70. 

COCKLE, 2 . Gr. K 6 yxv~^ shell, F. 
coquille, 

A shell, a mussel. 

” It is a cockle^ or a w.'ilniit shell, 

A kn.iek, a tf>y, a trick, .1 b.ibv’s eap.” 

T. of .S., IV, iii, 67 ; v. also /*i IV, iv, (to. 

COCKLED. Furnished with a slu-ll. 

“ Ln'e’s feeling is more sofi .,Tid •Sensible, 
Than are the tender iiorns ol coikled siiads.” 

, /-. L /-., IV, in, 3?8. 

COCKLE-HAT. A pilgrim's hat. so railed 
from the practice followed by ])affners of 
wearing a cockle shell in front of their 
hats as emblematical of Iheir crossing 
the sea to visit tho l-Ioly Land. As 
there was always a certain amount of 
protection^under the pilgrim’s habit it 
was sometimes assurrtpd as a disguise. 
” B-' his cockle-hat and statT, 

And hi<» sandal shoon.” //am., IV, v, s.*). 

COCKNEY. The origin is doubtful : (r) 
a young cock. (2) a cook, (3) an effemi- 
nate person, (4) a dweller in Cockayne, 
(5) a si mxjleton, have all been suggest od ; 
it is now applied to a native or reside nt 
of London, more especially one f)f tlu 
lower classes. ^ Skeat derives it from 
M.E. tokenay=Q. foolish jUTson. 

(1) A silly cook (apparently), a scullion : 
a squeamish affected woman has been 
suggested. 

” Cry to it, iiimclr, as the cotkney did to the 
® rrls, when she put tlu’in into the paste. 

alive.” K. /-., II, iv, 116. 

(2) A coxcomb. 

” 1 am al.^aid this great lubber, the world, 
will prove a cockney.” T. N., IV, i, 12. 

COCK-SHUT. Cock-shut was a broadway 
cut through a wood, through which wood- 
cocks might dart or 'shoot,' and in 
which they might be caught with nets. 
Cf. Jacob, A New Lam Dictionary (1762). 
•*Gallivolatium=a cock-shoot or cock- 
gladc." These nets were chiefly used 
in twilight of the evening when 
woodcocks come out to feed. Hence 
the word became associated with 
nightfall or twilight. Cf. Ben Jonson, 
Masque of Satyrs : 
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** Mistn'ss, this is only spite ; 

r^yoiifyould not ycsleniiglit 

Kiss him in the cock-shut light." . 

And St(icvcns quotes. Arden 
F ever sham \ “In the twilight, 

cock-shut light.” 

" Thomas the Ktirl of Surrey, and himself, 
Much alK^iit cock-shut time, from troop to 
troop 

Wfijt through the army." 

COCK-StjRE. An old intensive* of sure', 
possibly from the confident bearing 
usually displayed t)y tlic cock. 

. l^crfectly safe. 

" Wc sti;al as in a castle, cock-sure** 

X Hen. /K-II, i, 75- 

CODDING. JCtymology doubtful. 
Lecherous, lustful. 

"Thiit codding spirit had they from their 
mother.” T. A., V, i, 99. 

CODLING. An upripe apple. , 

" Not oM enough for a man, nor young 
enough tor a Ixiy ; as a snu.ash is i>eh>re 
*tis a pc'ascod, or a codling wlien *tis 
almost yn apple." T. N., 1, v, 147. 

• 

COE.'-BIECE. A part of the breeches in 
front in olden time made very protu- 
b(^rant, and indelicately conspicuous. 
It was put to various uses. Nares 
<luotes flerrick': 

"If Ihe servants search they may descry, 

In his wide cod-piece^ dinner being done, 

Two napkins cram^fi up and a silver siXKin.” 

" Why, what a ruthless thing is this in him, 
for the rebellion of a cod-piecc to tike 
away the life of a man ! ’* 

Af. A/., Ill, ii, lox ; v. also L. L, A., Ill, 
i, x8i ; r. G. V., II, vii, 5J. 

COFFER, (i) A chest for money or 
valuables, a treasury. 

, “ His coffers joiind 

With hollow poverty and emptiness.” 

2 Hen, JV-lt iii, 7^] v. also J/. i'., IV, i, 
34h;/. C., lll.ii,87. * 

(2) Treasure. 

” Hold, there's half my coffer.'* 

T. iV., Ill, iv, 321. 

(3) A coffin. ^ 

" Her ashes, in an um more precious 
Th. n the riuh-jewcU'd coffer of Darius." 

I Hen. VFl, vi, 35. 

COFFIN, (i) The casing or crust of a 
pie or custard. Cf. Ben Jdnson’s Staple 
of News, II, I : 

" If you spend 

The rt*d-dis»r pics in your house, or sell them 
forth, 

Cast SO, that I may have the coffins all 

Return'd here, and pil'd up.” 

” And of the paste a coffin I will rear, 
And make two pasties." 

T. A ., V, ii, 189 ; v. also " custard-coffin," 
T. of S., IV, iii, 82. ^ • 

(2) A chest for enclosing corpses. 

" Not a flower, not a flower sweet, 

On my bl:ick coffin let there be strown." 

T. N., I!, iv, 60 ; V. alsT) /. C., Ill,ii, 104. 


COG. To ch(?at, to coz(*n, to wh(H*dlc 
(specifically Uiied of fcilsifyiiig dice). 

“ (I’ll) cog thdr hearts from them." 

Cor., Ill, ii, 133; V. also M. W. W.. Ilf. 
> iii, 39: Rich. //M, iii, 48; Oih., IV, 

ii, 132 : M. A., V, i, 95 ; T. of A., V, 
i, 88 ; T. and C., V, vi, 11 ; L. L. L., 
V, ii, 236. 


COGNIZANCE, (i) Conclusivencss. 

•" The cognizance of her incontiiienev 
Is this : she hath bought the name of whore 
thus dearly.” Cym., If, iv, 127. 

(2) A mark or sign by which a thing 
may be known or identified, 
heraldic term being a distinguishing ^ 
badge. 

" And, by my soul, this pale and angry rose; 
As cognizance of my bk^-drinking hale.” 

I Hen. K/-II, iv, xo8 ; v. also /. C., II, 
ii, 89. 

COHERE. To agree and tally. 

" Do not I'lnbiMce me till each eirciimst.-meci 
Of plaet*. time, fotfime, do cohere and jump 
That I ani Viola.” T. N., V, i, 245. 

” ll.itl time cohered with place, or place witli 
wishing." II, i, ix. 

COHERENCE. Agreinnent or unity be- 
tween members^ of a party. 

** It is a wonderful thing to see the siunblable. 
coherence of his men’s spirits and his.” 

2 Hen. rr-v, I, 58. 

COHERENT. Suitable, agreeing, con- 
venient. 


" Instruct mv daiightiT how she shall p^'rsevi r. 
Thai lime and place willi tins deceit so lawful 
May prove coherefU.** A. IV., Ill, vii, 39. 

COIGN (Coigne, Coin). L. cuncits—a 
wedge. 

(i) A corner, a cpiartcr. Cf. Sylvester, 
Du Bartus, The Colonics : 


" And Cape of IIi>pe, l.ist coign of Africa." 

No jiitty, frie/o, 

nutlri*ss, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 
• Hath mad.- Iiiv pi-iidaiit l)ed, .ind procnMiit 
cr •die.” 

Mfif'., 1, vi, 7 ; v. also Per., Ilf, Pnil. 17* 
(2) The corner stone at the external 
angle of a building, a quiJin. 

*' See voii voiid coin o’ the Capitol ? " 

Cor., V, iv, x. 

COIL, 1. F. ciicillir, L. colligo^l gather 
together. ^ 

Entanglement, encumbrance, impedi- 
ment. 


" III th.it sleep of de.ath what dreams may 
coinc 

When wu have shuffled oil this mortal coil.** 
Ham., Ill, i, 67. 


COIL, 2. Gael. g027= battle. 

Turmoil, confusion, tumult, fuss, ado. 

" I would that I were low laid in my gravis; 
I am not worth this coH that's made for me.” 
K. II, i, ifis ; V. also Temp.. 1, ii, 207 ; 
R. and /., II, v, 65 ; T. G. V.. I, ii. 99 ; 
T. A., Ill, i, 225 ; A/- Af. fJ., Ill, ii. 
330; C. E., Ill, i, 48; T. of A., I, ii, 
214; A. W., 11, i, 27: T. N. K., II. 
• iv, x8. 

COISTREL. v. Coistrill. 
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COLD. I., adj. (i) Deprived of heat. 

'* And sleep in dull, marble, where no 
mention 

Of mu more must be heard of.” 

Hen. ii, 431.*^ 

(2) Chill, shivering. 

“How dost, my boy? Art cold? 
I am cold myself.” K. L., Ill, ii, 63. 

(3) Cool, deliberate, dispassiona,tc. 

** After this cold considerance, sunlmce me.** 
2 Hen. IV-V, ii, 98. 

(4) Chilling, dispiriting. 

“ You have restrained yourself within the 
list of too cold an adieu.” 

A. IV., II. i, 51. 

(5) Phlegmatic. 

“ Your lordship is the mo'.t patient man in 
loss, the most coldest that ever turned 
«P aw.” Cym., II, iii, 2. 

(0) Rejected. 

“ Fare you woll»; your suit is cold.” 

. A/. F., 11, vii, 73. 

(7) Un^elcomcd, 

“ I hope my tnastcr's suit will be but cold,” 
T. G. V., IV, iv, 174 ; V. also Rich. lll-Vf, 
IV, 532. 

(8) Chaste. 

The cold fruitless moon.” 

• M. N. D., I, i, 73. 

{9) Wanting zeal and i^assion. 

” Youth is hot and bold, ago is weak and 
/». VI, 7. 

(10) Indifferent, unconcerned. 

” I spoke with her but once 
And found her woudrrjus cold.” 

A. IV., UI, Vi, 100. 

(ri) Unlucky, sad. 

"Aiijou and Maine both given unto the 
rrouch ! 

Cold iii:ws for me, for I had hope of France.” 

2 Hen. VI I, i, 23^. 

(12) Hopeless, conifortle.ss. * 

” Oft it hits 

Where hope is coldcA, and desp.iir most fits.” 

A. W., If, i, 144. 

(13) l)evoid of ponse perception. 

” You srac'll this business with a souse as cold 
As is a dead man’s nose.” W. T., II, i, 140. 

(14) Not having a strong scent. 

” Sawtst thou not, b<jy, how Silver made it 

At t^u hedge-conier, in the cohlest fault.” 

T. of S., Ind., I, 19 ; V. also T. N., II, v, 
X34 ; V. and A., 694. 

II., adv. Coldly. 

” Ctdd and sickly 

He vented them.” A. and C., HI, iv, 7. 

COLDLY, (i) Without heal, like one 
* Denumbed. 

” Who is that calls so coldly.” 

T. of .S„ IV, i, 13. 

(2) Calmly, placidly. 

• "It he were mad he would not plead so . 
coldly.** • ' 

C. £., V, i, 273 ; V. also R. and IH, f, 

. 35. 

'm 


(3) Without zeal or pa.s.sion. 

“You charge him too fo/d/v." 
f ' W. T., I, ii, 30. 

COLLEAGUE. Vb. To ally, to bo in 
collusion with. 

” CoUeagued with the dream of his advantage.*’ 
Ham., I, ii, 21. 

COLLECT. (1) To gather together. 

” No cataplasm so rare, 

r Collected from all simples 'that liave virtue 
Upder tluj moon.” Ham., IV, vii, 14^. 

(2) To gather by observation, to infer. 

“Tlic reverent care 1 bear unto my lord 
Made me 0<AleU those dangers in the duke.” 

2 Hen. F/-lIi,i, 33. 

(3) To recover. 

” I did in time coUeci myself and thouglit 
This was so and no slumber.” 

\V. T., Ill, iii, 38. 

COLLECTION, (i) Conjecture. 

“ Her speech is iiothing. 

Yet the unshapea use of it doth move 
^Thc hearers to coUeetion.” Ilam., IV, v, 9. 

(2) Conclusion, inference, deduction. 

” This label on my bosom ; whose (containing 
d Is so from sense in hardticss, that I can 

Make no collection- of it.'*| Cym., V, v, 430. 

COLLIED. I., adj. Blackened, ^d/irk- 
cneJ : literally, smutted with coal. 

” Brief as tlie lightning in tin' cdlied night.” 

.M. N. D., 1 , 1, 145. 

II., p. part. Obscured. 

*' And pUSSieUf having my Ix-st judgment 
• oollied, ^ 

Assam's to lead the way.” 0 th., IT, iii, 185. 

COLLOP I’robably, connected with Gcr. 
klopi = a dish of meat made tender by 
beating, klopfen^ to beat, clappen= to 
clap. Literally, a slice or small portion 
of meat, hence, used metaphorically, 
by a father to his child, as a term of 
endearment, inasmuch as he is 9. part oi 
his own flesh. ^ 

" God knows thou art a ctdlop of niy fle^ili.” 

1 Hen. K/-V, iv, 18 ; v. also IF. T., I, 

ii, 135. 

COLOUR, (i) Complexion of the face. 

” Change you cohitr ? ” 

* A. Y. L., Ill, ii, 178. 

(2) A tint, a hue. 

” *Tis true this god did shake ; 

His coward lips did from their colour fiy” 

/. C., I, ii, 122. 

(3) Appearance, tinge. 

” Without all colour of base insinuaiine 
flattery.” x Hen. VI-ll, iv, 34. 

(4) Pretence, pretext : cf. Spenser, 
ment to The Shepherds Calendar : 

** Who seeth not tlic grosscncsse of 
such as by coUmy of learning would 

' make us believe." 

• " This Uiat you beard was but a colour.” 

2 Hen. IV-V, v, 85 : v. also 1 Hen. VI-U, 

^ i. 2.V, ; 3 Hen. 

’A* ! C', L ilii 

32 ; IV. T., IV, 111, 544 ; R. of L., 476. 
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Cjiaracter, kind. 

^ *' Doys and women are, for the most part, 

rat lie of this £ok»wf.*' ^ 

j 4 . Y. L., Ill, ii, 378 ; v. also JC. L., rf, if, 
127. 

(6) Phrase: (a) ** To fear no colours** : 
properly a military expression a 
to fear no enemy's colours, hence, 
to liavc no fear. 

** lie th#t Is well hanged in tliis world nieds 
. to fear no cohws.** Tm N., I, v, f, 

{h) “Under her colours **= upon her 
party. ^ 

Cym., I, iv, ao. 

COLOURING. Excuse, palliation. 

** Hero's sdfch ado to make no stain a stain. 
As pJLSses colouring,*’ W, T., II, ii, 20. 

COLOURABLE. Plausible, specious. 

" I do fear eolourabU colours." 

L. L. L., IV, ii, 141. 


COLT. I., subs. • (i) A young horse. 

" Like unbacked colts they pricked their 
«ars." Tsmp., IV. i, 177. 

(2) A wild, rough youth. • 

• " Ay, that's a colt indeed, for he doth nothing 

but talk of Ills horse." 

M. K., I, ii, 36 ; V. also Hen. VIM- 4 , iii, 
48. 

It., vb. Probably from the wild tricks 
of a colt.’ 

(1) To trick, to deceive, to befool. 

" Thou art,tot colled, thou nrt uncolted." 

I Hen. IV 41 , ii, 35. 

(2) To make to conceive. 

" Never talk on 't ; 

She hath btjtw called by him." 

Cym., II, Iv, 132. 

COMBINATE. Betrothed, united, es- 
poused, contracted (only once used by 
Shakespeare). • 

"Her combinale hulbaiid, this.well-seemins 
Angelo." M. Ill, |, 217. 


COMBUSTION. Turbulence, convulsion, 
social confusion {Con/laf^raiidn is used 
in a similar sense). Cf. Milton, Paradise 
I Lost, vr, 22s : 

" How much more of power 
Army against army numberless to raise 
Dreadful combustion.” 

Also Bacon, Advancement of Learnint*, 
II, •40, 2 : “ Who by their faculty of 
playing, put the Pannonian arniics 
into an extreme tumult and com- 
bustion.** 

" Prophcjiyiiig with accents terrible 
Of dire combustion.’* 

Mac., II, iii, 39; v. also lien, VIII-V, 
iv, 39- 

COMBUSTIOUS. Combustible, inflam- 
mable (only once used by Shakespeare), 
" Subjec-t and servile to all discontents. 

As dry combustious matter is to fire." 

* V. and A., 1162. 

COME BY. To acquire. 

" SurMYlluity comes sooner by while hairs." 

M. V., I, ii, 9. 

COME NEAR. (*) To understand. 

" Do you come near me. now ? ” 

T. N., HI, iv. Go. 

(2) To admit! 

" I have ffcard herself come thus near.” 

T. H., II, V, 21. 

(3) To touch to the quick. 

" Am I come near ye now ? " 

K, and I, V, is. 

COME OFF. (I) To * over. Cf. 
Massinger : 

" Wc hear you are full of crowns, 

Will you come off, sir ? ” 

Narcs quotes Decker : '* Do not 

A'onr gallcints come off roundly then ? ” 

“ I lunicd away my other giu sls : 

t!:f'y must come off ; I'll saiicf IhiMii." 

M. W. \V., IV, iii, 10. 


COMBINE. Vb., A., trs. (i) To link 
together, to join. 

. " Combine your hearts in one.” 

Hen. I'-V,il,^7a. 

(2) To bind, to pledge. 

*' For iny poor self, 

* I am condtined by a sacred vow 
And shall be absent." 

M. M., IV, iii, Z42 ; V. .also A. Y. L., V, 
iv, 156. 

B., in trs. (1) To unite in tactics. 

" Combine together 'gainst thtir enemy." 

K.L.,V, 1 , 2 ^. 

(2) To accord, to agree : cf. Milton, 
Samson Agonistes, 1048 : ^ 

" Favoured of heaven who finds . ® 

Cne virtuofis, rari'ly found. 

That in domestic good combines.” ^ 

'* And .ill combin’d, save what thou must 
combine 

By holy marriage." R, and /., II, 380. 


(2) To turn out^ to be exccuteiK 

Painter. *' ’'I’is a gofid i)ic‘ci*. 

Poet. Si> 'Us ; this comes off well and excel- 
li ut.” 

T. of .4., I, i, 31 ; v. also Jl/.:!/., 11, i, 57. 

COME OVER, (j) lo excef, to surpass. 

" III so high a style, Margaret, that no man 
living shall come over ii,” 

M. A., V. ii, 6. 

(2) To taunt, to challenge. 

" And wc understand him well, 

How he comes o*er us with our wilder days." 

Hen. r-I, ii, 267. 

(3) To Operate upon. • • 

" O, it comes o’er my memory, 

As doth the raven o'er the infected house, 
Boding to all— he had my handkerchief." 

0 th., IV, i, 17. 

COMFIT-MAKER. A confectioner. 

" Heart 1 you swear like a comfit-maker’s 
who." K Hen. I I'-JH, i, 245. 
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COMFORT. I., vh. (i) To cheer. 

“ I mtist cm fort the weaker vessi’l." 

V. L. II, iv, 5. 


(2) 'J'o encourage, to aid. 

“ Why dost not comfort me and Ik Ip inc nut ? ” 
T. A.t II, hi, 209; V. also VI'. T., 11 , iii, 56; 
K. L., III. V, 2Z. 

(3) To console. 

•* More widows than ive brini? nvn tp comfort 
them.” Tetnp.t 11, i, 134. 

(4) To gladden, to minister to the 
pleasure of. 

" ” Am I yourself 

Rut, as it were, in sort or liniitalion. 

To keep witli you at meals, comfort voiir Kxl.” 

y. C.,1I, i, 284. 

II., subs, (i) Consolation, solace. 

“Had you such a loss as T, 1 could give 
IxHter comfort than you do.” 

K. /., Ill, iv, xoo; v'. also 3 lien, F/-I, 
iv, 165. 


(2) Good cheer. * 

“ ril halo him everlastingly 
That.luds me l)u of comfort .iny niore.” 

RUh. y/-l[i, ii, 208. 

(3) Pleasure, satisfaction. 

“Such comfort afi do'lusly young men feci, 
When well-apparcU'd April on llic heel 
Of limping wintt? treads.” 

, R, and I, li, 26. 

(4) Support, assistance, wstrength. Cf. 

2 Cor. i, 3 : “ The God of all 
comforL** 

“He that doth the ravens feed. 
Yea providently caters for the .spaiTow, 

Be contort to my age.” 

A, 7 . T., II, hi, 45; V. also M. d/.. Ill, 
ii, 38. • 

(5) Joy. happiness, delight. 

“Weigh our sorrow with our comfort** 

Temp., 11 , i, 9. 

(6) Comfortableness, ease. 

“Tlifi fire is dead for grief being create t for 
comfort** K. IV, i, 107. 


COMFORTABLE, (i) Used with an ac- 
tive sense : consoling, cheering, com- 
forting. Cf. Havftliornc, Starlet Letter : 
** So kind to the poor, so helpful to the 
sick, so comfortable to the afllictcd." 
Also Scott, Quentin Durward, Cap. VI : 
** Thou art a comfortable m«an in such 
cases when a confessor is not to be 
had." 


( 2 ) 

. * 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 


" O comfortable friar I where is my lord ? ” 
R. and /., V, iii, 148 ; v. also Rich. //MV, 
iv, 174; K, L., I, iv. 293; r. of A., 
IV, iii, 471 ; R. of L., 174. 


Comforted. 

“ For my sake be cotnfortable,** 

A. Y. /.., If, vi, 9. 

Strengthening to mind or body, 
comfort-giving. 

“ Be comfortable to m> moilier, your mistross.** 
A. W., I, i, 86. 

Cheerful, agreeable. 

“His comfortable temper has forsook him.” 

^ r. 0/ /!., HI, iv, 83. 


COMMA. Or. /co>/ta= that which Ms 
cut, goirTw=:I cut. ' / 

f 

^i) A part, division, section. 

“ No Icvcdl’d malicR 

Infects one comma in the »;ourse I hoM.” 

T. of /!., 1 , i, 50. 


(2) A connecting link. 

“ Peace should still her whcalrn garland wear 
- And stand a comtna 'twum their aniities.” 
* ^ IJam., V, ii, 42* 

COMMANDMENT. (1) Authority, com- 
mand. - 

” And therefore put I on the couiitcuancc 
Of stem commandment.** 

A. Y. L., II, vii, 109. 

(2) A precept of the decalogue. 

” The ten commandments.** M. M., T, ii, 8. 

(3) The nails of the fingers (slang). 

” Could I come near youi be.iiity with iny 
nails 

I*d set my ten commandments in your face." 
• ' 2 //cm. V'/-l, lii, 145. 

COMMENCE. V. under Act. subs. (7). 

COMMEND. I., vb.- (i)* 'lo present, to 
offer. •• 

** This even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison’d 
chalice 

^ To our own lips.” Mac., I, vii, x^i. 

(2) To recommend to remembrance, to 
; remcmecr. 

“ Antonio commends hiiS} to you.” 

M. y., HI, ii, 235. 

(3) To commit, to deliver, to entrust. 

“When at their home 

I did commend your highness’ U tters to them.” 
K. L,, 11 , i’v, 27; V. also Rich. //-Ill, 
iii, 116; ly. r., II, iii, 182. 

(4) To prai.se, to recommend. 

“ Who IS Silvia ? What is she. 

That all our swains commend her ? ” 

• r. G. y., IV, ii, 40. 

(5) To present. 

“ When to her beauty she commctuls my vows* 
She bids me think, how I have been forsworn 
r la breaking faith with Julia.” 

T. G. K., IV, ii, 9. 

(6) To submit hopefully and confi- 
dently. 

” The unborn event 
1 do commend to your content.” 

Per., IV, Prol. 46. 

II., subs, (i) Commendation, approval, 
praise. 

“ He had need mean better ilian his outward 
show 

Can any way speak in his just commend.** 
^ Per., II, 11 , 49 ; v. also Rich. ///-Ill, iii, 

« 126. 

(2) Courteous messages, greetings. 

** “ Tell her I send lo her my kind commends.** 

Rich. //-Ill, i, 38 ; v. also Rich. //-Ill, 
iii, x 26 ; Af . F., 11 , ix, 90. 
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COMMERCE. Conversation, dealings, in- 
tWcoifrsc. 

'• He is now in some eomtnerce with my lady.” 
T. N.f ITI, iv, X57 ; v. also //am., Ill( i, 
X09. 

COMMISSION. (I) Mandate, charge. 

“ Give out a eommission for mure heads." 

M. A/., II, i, 253. 

(2) Warrant, authority. 


“Wlien shall we go to Cheapsido and take 
up commodilies upon our bills ? " 

2 Hen. F’i-IV, vii, 125; v. also Af. A., 
Ill, iii, x6o. 

^COMMON. I., adj. (1) General, per- 
taining to all in general. 


" And mine eternal jewel 
Given to the common enemy of man." 

Mac., Ill, i, 


" Use 019 commission in his utmost forM." 
K. Ill, iii. It ; v. also R. and /.,1V, 
i, G4 ; A. W., II, iii, 257 ; tF. T., I, ii. 
' 144 • 


(2) Ordinary. 

“ 1 am not in the roll of common men." 

X Hen. /r-III, i, 43- 


(3) Rcpreseniali^ authority. 

" He led our powers, 

Bore the commission of my place and person." 

K. V, iii, 62. 


(3) Usual. 


•Tis ever common 
Th.it men arc mcriiebt when they are from ' 
home." Hen. K-I, ii, 27r. 


(4) An exaction. 

" The subject’s ^ief 

Comes through commissions, which compel 
from each 

The six til part of his siibst.-incc." 

Hen. V///- 1 , ii, 57. 

(5) An instruction. 

" Did my commission • 

Bid ye so far forget j’onrsilves ? ” 

Hen. Vlll-V, iii, 141. 

(6) TVrsons appointed and associatc^l 

for any purpose. , 

• ** You are of I he commission; sit you too.” 

H. L., Ill^vi, 37. 

COMMIT, (i) To do, to perpetrate, to 
render. 

" C<unniit m<^ for commiUing honour.” 

IK. 7\, II, iii, 49 ; v. alw AI. A., V, i, 203. 

(2) To arrest, , to imprison. 

" Commit rrib for committing honour.” 

W. T., II, iii, 49 ; v. also 2 Hen. /F-V, 

ii, 8j* 


(4) Generally useful or serviceable, 
serving for the use of all ; hence, 
common place. 

“It was alwav vrt the trick of our English 
nation, ii ihi‘V have n goorl thing, to 
make it too common.** 

. 2 Hen. /F-I, ii, 202. 


(5) Of low birth. • • 

*' .Art thou base, common, and popular ? •’ 
Hen. F-IV, i, 38. 


(6) Public. ' 

" He hath left them you. 

And to voiir heirs for ever ; common pleasures, 
To walk abro.id and recreate yourselves." 
/. C., lU, ii, 249 ; V. .also Af. W. W., IV, 

V, xof). 


(7) Lewd, obscene. 

" If those be good people in a commonweal 
that do nothing but u.’,c their abuses in 
common houses, I kiio'v mi law.” 

Af. Af., If, i, 4t ; V als.* M. A., IV, i, 66 ; 
Sonnet J.XIX, 14. * 


(3) To entrust, to surrender. 

" I commit you to the tuition of God.” 

Af. A., I, i, 282. 

COMMODITY. (I) Self-interest. 

" Commodity the bias of the woild." 

A'.7.,II,i,57«. 

(2) Advantage, gaifl, C£. • SpenstT, 

Faerie Quccne ; VI, ii, 85 : 

"And therefore pray'd that those same captives 
there 

Mote to them for their most commodity # 
lie sold.” 

" Full oft ’tis seen, • 

Oiir in<'.'ins secure us, and our mere defects 
f)ur commodities.** 

K. L., IV, i, 22 ; V. also 2 Hen. /F-I, ii, 
230 ; W. T., Ill, il, 91.. 

(3) A consignment, supply, store, parcel. 

"Now Jove in Ids next commodity of hair 
send thee a board.” 

T. N., Ill, i, 38 ; V. also i Hen. IV-l, ii, 
93 ; M. Af., IV. iii. 4. 

(4) Wares, goods (as a guarantee of 
payment for borrowed money). 

" Neither have I money nor eonUnodUy 
To raisf a present suxxC* A/. V., ^ i, 177. 

(,•)) A rake, a libertine, a prbstitute. Cf. 
BcUnan of London (1608): “Tlicg 
whore, who is called the com- 
modity.** 


11., adv. Commonly. 

“ Because that 1 am more than common tall.” 

A. Y. L., 1, iii, xr4. 

111., subs, (r) Something free to all, 
• an uneTu:loscil space open to the 

public. 

"My lips are no common, though several 
they be." 

L. L. L., 1 1, i, 22i ; v. also /. IV, i, 27, 

(2) The gcneralily. 

“ Your son 

Will or exe(*eil tin* common, or bo c.iught 
With rautcloiis baits and practice.” 

•Cor., IV, i, 32. 

(3) The common people. 

•* The commons hath lie pilled.” 

Rich. //-II, i. 246. 

IV. , vb. To participate, to share. 

" LacTtcs, I must common with your grief.” 

Ham., IV, V, x8o. 

V. , plirase; ** In common/’ = shared 

ciiually. " * • 

"And henceforward all things shall be in 
common.** 2 Hen. /F-IV, vi, x7. 

COMMONER, (i) One of the common 
people. 

" The commoners, for whom we stand." 

Cor., II. i, 243. 
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(2) A harlot, a prostitute. 

*' O Ihou public cmwnouer.** 

Olh.t IV t ii, 72; V. also A. Tl'., V, lit, 194. 

COMMON-HACKNEYED. Vulgarized. t. 

“ Had I so lavish of my presence been, 

So common-hackneyed in the eyes of men.'* 

1 Hen. /r-lll, ii, 40. 


COMMON-SENSE, (i) Ordinary percep- 
tion or sight. 

** Wh(;n mistresses from common-sense are 
hid.” 


L. L. L., I. i, 64. 


f (3) Reason, wisdom, sagacity. 

*' And what impossibility would slay 
In common sense, sense saves another way.” 

A. ly., II, i, 178. 


COMMOTION, (i) Insurrection. 

” What p(%r hatli been suborn’d to grate on 
you, 

Tliat you should seal tins lawless bloodbook 
Of forged rebellion with a seal divine 
And consecrate commotion's bitter edge.” 

2 Hen. IV-IV, i, 93. 

(2) Violent mental agitation. 

” Some str.angc commotion 
Is in his brain.” Hen. VIII-lll, li, 112. 

COMMUNICATION OF^ A MOST POOR 

ISSUE? (What did this vanity but 

minister) = What did this vanity but 

support a conference that led to no- 
thing ? 0 

Hen. Vin, I. i, 86. 

COMMUNITY, (i) Society, association. 

“ How could communities, 

Degrees in schools, and brotherhoods in cities, 

« • * 

But by degree, stand in authentic place ? ” 
* r. atid C., 1, iii, X03. 


II., subs. Agreement, bargain (ly^to 
that Shakespeare invariably ‘ "Ac- 
cents on last syllable except in 
I Hen. F/-V, iv, 163). 

^ * ” What is the course and drift of your com- 

pact 1 ” 

C. JE.. II, ii. 160 ; V. also /. C., Ill, i, 2x6 ; 
X Hen. F/-V, iv, 163. 

COMPANION. I., subs. {1) A comrude. 
£ia associate. 


(*) 


(3) 



* ” I would not wish 

Any companion in the world but you.” 

^ Temp., Ill, 55. 

A fellow (used contemptuously), a 
scurvy fellow. 

” Has the porter eyes In his head that he 
gives entrance to such companions ? ” 
Cor., IV, v, 12 ; v. also J. C., IV, iii, 136 ; 
0 th., IV, ii. X4X; Hieh. [l~V, iii, 7; 
Cym., II, i, 25 ; C. A'., IV, iv, 50 ; 2 
Hen. IV-U, Iv, 132 ; M. M., V, i, 14s ; 
A/. N. D., I, i, 15 ; A. W., V, iii, 257 ; 
I0. Lm JL., V, I, x8. 

Of the order of associate. 


” Arise my knights o* the battlf ; I create you 
Companions to our person.” 

Cym., V, v, 21. 

An accompaniment'. 

” But, sir, such wanton, wild and usual slips 
As are companions noted and most known 
To youth and liberty.” Ham., IT, i, 23. 


(5) An habitu^, a regular frequenter. 
” Grew a companion to the common streets.” 
^ iHen. /IMn,ii, 68. 

II'., vb. To make to.be a fellow, to 
make equal. • 

” Companion me with my mistress.” 

A. and C., I, ii, 29. 


(2) Commonness, familiarity. 

“ Seen, but with such eyes 
As, sick .ind blunted with community, 
Afford no extratirdiuary ga/e.” 

I Hen. /V-III, ii^77. 

COMPACT, 1 . L. con, pango=I fasten. 

1., vb. To make more complete and 

consistent. 

"cAnd thereto add such’ reasons of your own 
As may compacfiit iiioro.” K. L., I, iv, 331. 

11., adj. (i) Composed, made up of. 

” My heart is not compact of flint or steel.” 
r. A., V, iii, 88 ; v. also M. N. D., V, i, 

8 :rC. E., Ill, ii, 22 ; K. L, I, ii, 7. V, 

and A., X49. 

(2) Greatly addicted to (= compact of). 

” If he compact of jars, grow musical. 

We shall have shortly discord in the spheres.'* 
A. y. L., II, vii, 3. 

(3) Solid, corporeal. 

” Conceit deceitful, so compact, so kind.” 

H. of L., 1423. 

COMPACT, 2 . L. con, paciscoy=i\ make 
an agreement. 

I*f yb.f p.p* Leagued, united in con- 
spiracy. 

"Thou foolish friar, and thou pernicious 

CmppU with her that's gone.” 

n .-., . .. JM. M., V, 1, 240. 


COMPANY. I., . subs, (i) Companion, 
associate. 


(2) 


(■3) 


” His addiction was to courses vain, 
His companies unlettered.” 

Htn. y-I, i, 55 ; V. also K. L,, I, iv, 328 ; 
Mr N. D., I, i, 219 ; A. W., iV, iii, 30 ; 
2 Hen, IVtrV, v, gx, 

Fellowshio. comoanionshiD. 


” ril ne’er be drunk whilst I live again, but 
in honest, civil, goodly company.'* 

4if. W. W., I, i, 169 ; v. also (plur.) Ham., 

II, Ii, 14. 


A band, an assemblage of persons. 

" Wherefore gaze this goodly company 
As if they saw somewondrousinonumcnt ?” 

T. of S., HI, ii, 90. 


(4) Sociality, conviviality. 

** Company, villanoua company, bath been 
the spdl of me.” i Hen. IV-lll, iii, 9. 

(5) People. 

” Break a Jest upon the company you over- 
take.” T. of .5., IV, V, 73. 

(6) A subdivision of a regiment. 

” I am a gentleman of a company.” 

• ^ Hen. y-IV, i, 39. 

II,^ vb. To be the companion of. 

” 1 am the soldier that did company these 
three in poor beseeming.” 

Cyw., V, V, 408. 
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COMPARE. Subs, (t) Fitness for com- 
parison.* 

** The fiold's chief flower, sweet above com- 
pare.** V. and A,, 9 , 

(2) Comparison. 

** Make no compare 

Between that love a woman can bear me, 
And that I owe Olivia.'* 

T. N., II, iv, lox ; v. also M. JV. D., Ill, 
ii, ago; R. am /., II, v, 43; 111 , v, 

2 17 ; 4 *. of 5 ., V, ii, x74 : Soneut XXi, 
.5;XXXV, 6;CXXX, 14. . 

(3) Illustration, application. 

When Aeir rhymes, 

Full of protest, of Hath, and big compare. 

Want similes.” T, and C., Ill, ii, 168. 

COMPARATIVE. I., subs. One who 

makes comjiarisons or affects wit. 

” Stand the push 

Of every beardless vain comparaiive." 

I Hen. /F-III, li, 67. 
Note.— -Stoevens suggests an equal or rival, 

II., adj. Ready with comparisons, or 
similes. , 

*' Thou hast the most unsavoury similes and 
art the must comparaiive, rascallicst, 
sweet young prince.** 

, I Hen. /F-I. li, 74.* 

comparison. (I) The act of com- 
paring, the state of being comp^cd. 

” Her hand. 

In whoso cfmparhon all whites arc ink.*' 

T. and C., I, i, 54* 

(2) A sarcasm. 

” He*ll but break a eomparison^r two on me.** 

M. A., II, i. 152 ; v. also L. L, L., V, ii, 
854* • 

(3) Comparatively advantageous cir- 
cumstances. I 

” I dare him therefore 
To lay his gay comparisons apart, 

And answer me.” A. and C., Ill, xiii, 26. 

Note. — Pope substituted caparisons. Cf. 
V. and A., 286; "For rich caparisons or 
trapping gay.” 

COMPASl I., subs. (1) A "course, a 
circuit. • 

” My life is run his compass.” 

/. C., y, iii, 25 ; V. also 0 th., Ill, Iv, 71. 

(2) Circular extent. 

" Thy crown. * 

• Whose compass is no bigger than thy hcadif 
Rich. //>II, i, xox. 

(3) Limit. 

” Why should we in the compass of a pale 
kotp law ? ** Rich, /i-lll, iv, 40. 

(4) Reach, extent, capacity. 

" To do this is within the compass of man's 
wit.” 

0 th., Ill, iv, 17 ; v. also R. and J., IV, i, 47. 

(5) Moderation, reasonable limits. 

" Lived well and in good compos. '* 

iHen. /K-III,lil, rf. 

(6) The range of the voice or of a 
musical instrument fron} its hipest 
to its lowest note. 

"You would sound me from my lowest note 
to the top of my compass,” 

Ham.lll,\l,ziX. 


(7) The instrument by which mariners 
steer. 

” To all points o* the compass." 

Cor., 11 , iii, 36. 

• * II., vb. (i) To make circular. 

“ To be compassed like a good bilbo." 

M. W. W., Ill, V, 112. 

(2) To encircle. 

“ I see thee compassed with thy kingdom's 
' pearl.’* Mac., V, viii, 56. 

(3) To attend closely on, to accompany. 

" Now all the blessings 

Of a glad father compass thee .ibout.** _ 

Temp., V, i. 180-.* 

(4) To go round. 

" Wc the glolw can compass soon.” 

M. N. D., IV, i, 102. 

(5) To design, to plan. 

" When l»e compassed a motion of the Prodi- 
g.il Son.” W. T., IV, ii, yi. 

(b) To obtain possession by entering 
into a plot. 

” To comp&ss her I’ll us<* my skill.” 

T.G. V.,n, iv, 2X2. 

(7) To bring about, to ellcct. 

” To compass wonders.” 

X Hen. F/-V, iv, 48. 

COMPASSED. Adj. Circular, bow, bay. 
round, curved. • 

"She CHinesto him the other day in the 
compassed window.” 

T. and C., 1 , ii. 129 ; v. also 2 \ of S. 
IV, iii, 135 ; 272* 

COMPASSING. Conspiring to carry out 
some criminal act. v. Coiripass^il, vb. (6). 

" Think not upon the fault 
My father made in compassing the crown.** 
Hen. V-IV, i, 279. 

COMPASSION. Vb. To compassionate, 
to pity. 

” O heavens ! can. you he.ar a good maxi ^an. 

^ And not r^'lcnt, or not compassion him ? ” 
r. A., IV, 1 , 124. 

COMPASSIONATE, (i) Full of pity. 

"Melt at mv tears and be compassionate." 

, ; OfL., 594. 

(2) Plaintive, disconsolate, exciting 
compassion. 

"It boots thoc not to be compassionate 

After our sentence 'plaining comes too late.” 

Rich. II-l, iii, 174. 

COMPEER. Vb. To equal, to match, to 
mate. 

" He compeers the best.** 

K. L., V, iii. 69. 

COMPEL. A.. intrs. To force, to oblige, 
to constrain. ^ 

” If she cannot entreat, 1 e.an compel." 

M. N. D., HI. ii, 348. 

B., trs. (i) To take by force, to seize. 

"We give express charge that . . . there 
4 bo nothing compelled from the villages, 

* not^g taken but paid for.” 

Hen. F-III, vi, 103. 
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(3) To exact. 

*' The subjects' ^ief 

Comes through commissions, which cotnpd 
from each 

The sixth part of his substance, to be levied 
Without delay.” Hen. VIll-1, li, 57. 

COMPELLED. Enforced, involuntary. 

** Finding ourselves too slow of sale, we put 
on a compelled vnlotir.” 

Ham., IV, vii, 16 : v. also Hen. VlII-ll, 

iii, 87; A. W., II, iv, 44; A/., II, 

iv, 57 : R. of L., 1708. 


COMPETITOR. A confederate, an associ- 
ate, one who seeks the same object not 
against but in alliance with another. 


” He and his competitors in oath 
Were .ill address’d to meet vou.” 

L. L. L., II, i, 82 ; V. .ilso Rich. ///-IV, 
iv, 521; T. N., IV, ii, 0; A. and C., 
I, iv, 3; r. G. V., II, VI, 35. 


COMPILE. To compose (without its 
being implied that what is thus pro- 
duced was the ‘work of others) : the 
only sense in Shakespeare. Cf. Spenser, 
^ Faerie jQuccne, IV, viii, 3 1 ; 

“ And thereof made a lanientahle lay, 

So sensibly compyld.*' 

“ T.ni'jjaville 

Did neviT s«>nnct for her sake compile.'* 

L. L. L., IV, iii, 129 ; v. .also L. L. L., 
V, ii, 52, 876 ; Sonnet LXXVIII, 9 ; 
LXXXV, 2. 

COMPLAIN. A., intrs. d(i) 'io lament. 

"To his foe supivjsed he must complain.** 
R. and II, Chor. 7. 


(2) To be condemnatory, to present an 
accusation. 

” N<w, Master Shallow, you'll complain of 
me King." M. IK. IK., 1, i, 99. 

B. , rcfl. To turn and address in 

complaint. 

" Where, then, alas, may I complain myself ? ” 
Rich. //-I, ii, 42 ; cf. the French se 
plaindre. 

C. , trs. To bewail. ^ 

*' And what 1 want, it boots not to complain.** 
Rich. //-Ill, iv, 18 ; v. also R. of L., 1839. 


COMPLEMENT. .Accomplishment, per- 
fection, compHiteness ; that which 
with otlicr qualities goes to render a 
man complete, sometimes applied to 
taste and elegance displayed in dress. 
Staunton cpiotes a note of Drayton's 
upon the Epistle from Geraldine to 
Lord Surrey : “ but apparcll and the 
outward appearance intituled com- 
plement ” Cf. Spenser, Faerie Queene, 
III, V, 495 : 

"So all did make in her a porfoct complement.** 

" A man of complements, whose right and 
• • wrong 

H.ive chose as umpire of their mutiny.” 

L. L.L., I, i, 166; V. also /.. L. L., Ill, 
i, 18; Hen. V-II, ii, 134. 

COMPLEXION, (i) Colour of the skin. 

" Mislike me not for my complexion m\ 

The shadow'd livery of the burnish'd sun.” 

Af. V., II, I, X. 


(2) The ruddy colour of the skin. 
" What see you in these papers, lliat yryi lose 
So much complexion.** Hen. V-ll, ii, 72- 

« (3) Outward appearance, look. 

" Men judge by the complexion of t lie sky 
The state and inclination of the day.” 

Rich. //-Ill, ii, 195 . V. also J. C., I, m. 
128 ; IK. r., I, ii, 37©. 

(4) Nature, character. 

f “It discolours the comple ion of iny greatness 
to acknowledge it." 

' 2 Hen. /V-U, ii, 5. 

(5) Disposition, character, as indicated 
by external ffppcarance. 

" I h.ivc heard herself come thus near, th^t 
should she fancy, it should be one of 
my complexion.** T. N., 11, v, 22. 

(6) Dispo.sition, natural temperament. 

" And then it is the cotnplcxion of them all 
to leave the d.Tm.'' 

A/. V., Ill, i, 32 ; V. also Ham., I, iv, 27 
V, ii, 96 ; Cor., II, i, 200. 

COMPLICE. Accomplice, associate, con- 
federate. * 

" We must win your grace to gti with us 
To Bristol castle, which they say is held 

• By Busby, fi.'igot, and their complices** 

^ • Riih. h\, if^. 

COMPLIMENT (Complement). (1) Ap- 
pearance. 

" For when my outwanl acdiori doth demon- 
strate 

'flic native act and figure of my heart 
In compliment eatcni| ’Ua not long dltcr 
But I will wear my heart upon rny sleeve 
> Vor daws t ^ peck at.”^ 0 th., I, i, 63. 

(2) Act of civility. * 

" Manhood is melted into courtesies, valour 

* iiUo compliment.** M. A., IV, i, 313. 

(3) Ceremony, courtesy. 

" Rebukable 

And worthy shameful check it were, to stand 
On more mechanic compliment.** 

A. and C., IV, iv, (2. 

(4) Forniality and punctilio. 

• " Bift farewell compliment ! 

Dost thou love me ? ” 

R. and /., II, ii, 89 ; v. also R. and J., II, 
iv, 19. 

COMPLIMENTAL (Complemental). Cour- 
•tcous. 

" 1 will make a complimentdl assault upon 
him.” T.andC.,m,'\,efl. 

COMPLOT. I., subs. A plot, a con- 
spiracy. 

" Then all too late I bring this fatal writ. 
The compM of this timeless tragedy.” 

T. A.. II, iii, 263 : V. also T. A., V, i, 63 ; 
V, li, X47. 

II„ vb. To plan or contrive together. 
" All the treasons for these eighteen years 
Comphtted and contrived in this land 
Fetch'd from false Mowbray their first head 
and spring.” Rich. //-I, i, 96. 

COMPLY, ii) T^o be complaisant, to uso 
ceremony, to be formally civil. 

" Let me comply with you in this garb.” 

Ham., II, il, 331. 
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(2) To be apologetic. 

^ *' Ac did comply with his dug." 

Ham., V, ii, 176. 

Caldecott compares Fulwel'si^iftf 
of Flatter ie, 1579 : “ Flatterie hath 
taken such habit in man's affections, 
that it is inmost mcji altera natura : 
yea, the very sucking babes hath 
a kind of adillation towards their 
nurses iftr the dugge." • 

(3) To yield, to be obsequious. * 

" Not to comply heat." 

% 0 th., I, iii, 264. 

COMPOSE. A., trs. (i) To constitute, to 
form. 

" He’s composed of harshness." n 

Temp., Ill, i, 9. 

(2) To make or write as a poet. 

" Every night he comes 
With music of nil sorts and songs compos'd 
To luT tin worthiness." A. W., III,vii, 40. 

B. , i ntrs. 'I'o agrees to adjust diffiTi'nccs. 

** If we lompose well hen*, to P.-irthin.” 

A. and C., If, ii, ts* 
— "if we come to n lucky agreement 
lure " (iitocveiis). 

COMPOSITION. (!) Structure, build. 

" Do vf»u not read some tokens of nrjy son 
In the Urge composition of this ninri." 

K. /., I, i, 82. 

(j) state of being made np of several 

parts. 

" Nor misconstrue 

The mind of ^stlbot, as you did mistake 
The outward eompositutn of his body." 

' I Hen. V/-U, iii, 78. 

(3) State of body, temperament. 

" How that name befits my composition.'* 
Rich. II-ll, i, 73. 

(4) Agreement, arrangement, treaty, 

bargain, contract. 

• " That it was which* c.'ius'd 

Our swifter composUUm.** 

Cor., Ill, i, 3 ; V. also M. APs, I, ii, 3 ; 
V. i. 217 ; K. /.. II, i, 56r ; A. attd C^, 
n, vi, 59 ; IV, iii, 17 ; Mac., I, 

ii, 59- 

(5) Consistency, congruity, accord. 

" Tlicrc is no composition in these news • 
That gives them credit." 0 th., I, iii, x. 

COMPOSTURE. A compost, a manure. 

" The earth's a thief, 

That feeds and breeds by a composture stolen 
From general excrement." 

T. of A., IV, ill, 420. 

COMPOSURE, (i) Natural disposition, 
composition, the ingredients of wliich a 
thing consists. 

" Thank the heavens, lord, thou art of sweet 
composure.** 

T..and C., II, iii, 231 ; v. also A. and C., 
I, iv, 22. . • 

(2) Union, alliance, bond, combination. 
" It was a strong composure a fool could 
disunite." T. and C., II, iii, 9a. 


COMPOUND. Vb. A., trs. (i) To mix. 

" Compounded it with dust, whereto 'tiskin.” 
Ham., IV, ii, 7 ; v. also 2 Hen. IV-iV, v, 
xf> ; Sonnet LXXI, ro. 

• (2) To compose, to make up, to con- 
stitute. 

" To have his pomp, and all that state 
compounds. 

But only painted like his varnish'd friends." 

, r. 0/^.. IV, ii, 38. 

(3) To adjust, to settle. 

" 1 pray, my lords, let me compound this 
si rife." 2 Hen. K/-II, i, 61. 

B., intrs. (i) To make terms or** 
arrangements. 

" Compound with him by the year." 

M. M.. IV, ii, 21 ; v.also Hen. V-ll, i, 
^ 95 ; IV, iii, 8o; IV, vi, 3.3. 

(2) To agree, to decide. 

" 'I’ill vour compound whose right is worthiest." 
A'. ■/., II. i, 281 ; V. alsfi Cor., V, vi, 84. 

COMPT. (1) Liability to account. 

“ Your siTvaiits ever , 

Have theirs, themselves and wnat is theirs 
111 compt.** Mac., 1, vi, 26. 

(2) Reckoning, computation. 

" Take the bonds along with you, 
And Iiavc the. dales in compt'* 

so th.at you may the better 
know tht^inten'st due.) 

T. of A., lla\, 35 ; V. alscj A. IV., V, iii, 57. 

(3) The last reckoning day, the day of 

judgment. 

" Whcrti we shall meet at compt. 
This lof>k of thine will hurl my soul from 
heaven." Otp., V, ii, 272. 

COMPTIBLE. Susceptible; sensitive, im- 
pressible. 

" I am very comptihle even to the least 
siiiislur usage." T. N., I, v, 165. 

COMPTROLLER, v. Controller. 

i COMPULSATiVE. Compulsory, exercis- 
ing compulsion. 

" To recover of us, by stnmg hand 

And terms compulsatwe, those. foresMd lands 

So by Ills father lost.'* 

Ham., I, i, X03. 

COMPULSIVE. Impelling, forcible. 

" Like to the Pontic sea, 

Whose icy current and compdlsioe course 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb." 

0 th., HI, iii, 442 ; v. also Ham., Ill, iv, 

86 . 

COMPUNCTIOUS. Causing remorse, at- 
tended with a pricking of the conscience.. 
"That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose." Mac., 1, v, 44. 

CON, 1 . A.S. CMnnan^sto know. 

To give, to return, to acknowledge. 

" I con him no thanks for 't." 

A. W., IV, Ui, 140 ; V. also T. of A., IV 
iii, 404. 

*CON, 3 . A.S. cunnian— to try to know, 
a secondary verb from cunnan^s to know. 

I 
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The word is allied to hen, can, cunning, 1 
uncouth, etc. 

To try to know, to commit to memory. « 
** Besides that it is cxcclUTitly well penn^t 
I have taken great pains io con it.” ^ 

T. N.. I. V, if)2 ; V. also T.JV., 1].^, ; 

A, y. L., HI. ii, 24* ; r. and c. if. i, 

17 ; /. C., IV, iii, 97 *. Cw., IV, i, xi ; 
VlN, D., I, ii. loJ iHcfi. V-Ul, Vi. 79. 

CONCEAL’D. Secretly married, c 

'• What says 

My concealed lady to our cancell'd love ? 

R. and /., HI, ill, 9** 

• CONCEALMENT, (i) Secrecy, privacy. 

” She never told her love, 

But let coHcealmetU, like a worm i* the bud, 
Feed on her damask-cheek.” 

T.N., II, iv, in; v. also W. T., I. li, 

* 386 ; if. L.. IV, iii. 52. # 

(2) A suppression, a keeping back of 

matters. 

•• *Twrrc a eoncealment 

Worse than a'thcft, no loss than a traduce- 
ment, T • 

To Jiidc your doings.” Cor,, 1, ix, 21. 

(3) Mystery, occult •fecicncc, a secret. 

” In faith he Is a worthy gentkinan, 
Exceedingly w-oll road, and profited 
In strange coticealmctUs** 

** I Hen, /V-llI, i, 166. 

(Note. — The context wouUl scarcely sug- 
gest, as some have‘ supposed, .an allusion 
here to the propertitr which had b<*cn by 
various means concealed from the Com- 
missioners tor tlie diss(Mution of the monas- 
teries in the reign of Hon. VIII. These were 
afterwards called concealed lands and conceal- 
ments, Glondowcr is characterized by Mor- 
timer as ”a worthy /’ctUleman, exceedingly 
welt read,** and he would scarcely de^vc 
this desoription if he had boon associated 1 
with and profited by the dishonest traffic | 
in these lands.) 

CONCEIT. I., subs, (i) A thought, idea, 
conception, comprehension. 

** Dangerous conceits arc in tlicir mature 
poisons.” 

0 &„ HI, iii, 328; V. also K, HI, iil, 
50; A/. V., HI, iv, 2; M. A,, II, i, 
266 ; C. F.., HI. ii, 34. 

(2) •Imaginatiop, fancy, fanciful con- 

ceiition. 

” Conceit in weakest todies strongest works.” 
Ham., Ill, iv, 114; v. also Rich. //-II, 
ii, 34; A. y. U, II, vl, 7; 0 th., Ill, 
dii, X15 ; K. L., HI, vi, 42 ; L. L. L., 

II. i, 72 ; R- 0/ L., 701, 1298. 

(3) Estimation, opinion. 

” I shall not fail t* approve the fair conceit 
The king hath of you.” 

Hen. VlII-M, lii, 88; v. also T. G. V., 

III, ii, X7. 

(4) Intelligence. 

_ ” I know you arc a gentleman of good eon- 

• • CCU" 

A. y. L., V, ii, 48 ; v. also M, V., I, i, 9a. 
(J) Ability to think, mental faculty. 
” Here Is a thing too young for' such a plac^ 

’ Who, if iihad conceit, would die, as 1 ^ 

Am like to do.” 

■ ? Per., lu, i, x6 ; v. also a Hen, /K-U, iv, 


(6) Design, pattern. 

••Three of the carriages, iu 

dear to fancy, very respfwisi vc to tin lults, . 
i.' most dcUcabi carriages, 

liberal conceit. Ham., V, 11, X45. 

(7) Self‘pride. 

“A strutting player, whose corned 
Llesinhi.han»Utog."^ ^^^^. , 

, (8) A fantastic or grotesque oriiamciit. 

;• Rings, gaud., «»««..” ^ ^ ^3 

II.. vb. A., trs., (I) To conceive, to 
imagine, to Taney. 

“ Him and his worth .'Uid our great need .of 

You *have right well eonceftff/.” 

/. C., I, iii» x 62 ; v. also /. C., IH, h X93« 

(2) To convince, to assure. 

-He is as horribly conceited 

B., intrs. To form an idea, to judge. 

. ” one tiiat so imporfeclly ccmccit^r^^ ^ ^ ^ 

CONCEITED, (i) Imaginative, fanciful. 

t endowed with quick, apprehcnsi«ui. 

•• Which the conceded painter drew so proud, 

As heaven, it seem'd, to kiss th(t turrets 
^ bow'd.” H. of L., 1371. 

(2) Ingenious, fantastic : cf. Evelyn, 

Memoirs : “ A conceited chair to 

sleep in with the legs stretched 
out.'*** 

• ” Oft did she hcavc.hcr napkin to her cyu 

Which had on't conceited chararterb.** 

L. C/., to. 

(3) Witty facetious, Wroll. Cf. Ben 

Jonson, Sejanus, I : “ Your lord- 
ship is conceited.** 

•* Believe me, thou talkcst of an admirable 
conceded fellow.” W. T„ IV. iii, 200. 

(4) Designed, patterned. 

‘•Three liberal conceited carriages.” 

V Ham., V. ii. X53- 

(5) Possessed with an idea. 

'• He is as horribly conceited of him.” 

T. N., Ill, iv, 322. 

CONCEITLESS. Dull, stupid. 

* ” Tliink'st thou I am so shallow, so conceitUss, 

To be reduced by thy tlaltery.” . 

T. G. V., IV. n, 92. 

CONCEIVED TO SCOPE appositely dc,,. 
vised, properly imagined. 

* T. of 72. 

CONCENT. V. Consent, 2 . 
CONCEPTIOUS. Fruitful, quick to con- 
ceive. 

••Thy feriite and coneepjious womb.';. 

r. 0/ ii., IV, 111, i 8 f). 
tCONCERNANCY. Import, concern, busi- 
ness. 

.^*ib&l»HcertMncv, sir? Why do we wrap 
the gentlrm.m in our more rawer breath ? 

Ham., V, ii, xiy. 

. Note.— "Tlie ennci.'maucy, sir ? ”-»whcir 
tbe import of fill this ? 



.CONCLUDE. L. trs. (i) To close, to 
end. 

'* His fault concludes but whut the law should 

«iid, 

Thp life of Tybalt.” R, and /., Ill, i, xSa. 

(2) To decide, to settle officially. 

Rivers. ” Is it concluded he shall be pro- 
tector ? , , 

Q. JUiz. Jt is determined not cotuiuded 
yet”® /2»cA. ///-I, iiiTfi. 

(3) I'o determine. * 

“ I will conclude to hate her.” 

% Cym., Ill, V, 78. 

. (4) To Jidinit. 

*‘ Keprove my allegation, if you can, 

Or i Im; conclude my woi^ effectual.” 

2 Hen. K/-1II, i, 41. 

15 ., intrs. (1) To end, to finish. 

’'['is wonder that thy life and wits at once 
ll.id not concluded all.” K. L., IV, vii,42. 
” Her life, 

\VI lie'll, being cruel to the world, eonduded 
Most cruel to herself.” Cym., V, v, 32. 

{?.) To arrange, to decide. 

•' Conclude and be agreed.” 

^ Rich. i/-I, i, x56.* 

(3) 'Ko be conclusive, beyond* dispute. 

'* This concludes— 

Mv father’s soikddid get your father’s iTeir.” 

K. /., I, i, X27. 

(4) To be brief (used absolutely). 

“To conclude, they are lying knaves.” 

•V. A., V, i, 206. 

Note.—” To conclude ”<«in short. • 
CONCLUSION, (i) End, finish, close. 

“ The conclusion shall be rrowned with your 
enjoying her.” A/, W, W., Ill, v, 126. 

(2) Decision, determination, resolution. 

“ The vile conclusion 

1 now begin with grief and shame to utter.” 

M. M., V. i, 95. 

(3) An- inference, a deduction. 

“ Biiseness of our natw^s would conduct 
us to most preposterous conclusions.’* 

^ ^ ^ , 0 th., I, iii, 327. 

(4) An assured result. 

“ lliis denoted a fote^jone coneJusion.** 

0 th., Ill, iii, 4x6. 

(5) An experiment, something froill 
wliich a conclusion may be drawn. 
“ Let the birds fly, and, like the famous ape. 
To try conclusions, in the basket creep.” 

Ham., HI, iv, 192; v. also Cym., I, v, 
18; A.andC.,y,ii,2m R. of L., 1160, 

(6) Observation from which a conclu- 

sion may be drawn. 

“ Your wife Octavia, with her modest eyes 
And still conclusion, shall acquire no honour 
Demurring upon me.” A . and C., IV, xv, 28. 

CONCOLINEL. Perhaps the beginning, 
burden, title, or tune of an Italian qpng. 
'riic songs in the old plays •were often 
omittetl in the manuscripts and printed 
copies, being indicated by some abbre- 
viation or stage direction. 

£., L. i.., Ill, i, bflfoic> 


CONCUPISCIBLE. Lustful, lecherous. 

“ He would not, but by gift of my chastr Ixidy 
To Ills ooncupiscible intemprrate lust, 
e Rf'lcase my bnithcr.” M. M., V, i, 98. 

CONCUPY. An abbreviation or corrup- 
tion of concupiscence, lechery, lustful 
desire. 

“ He’ll tickle it for his concupv.** 

• T. and C., V, ii, 176. 


CONDITION, (i) A quality, a character. 

” Madam, I have a touch of your condition 
* Which c.innot brook the accent of rcproof.'W 

Rich. /// IV, iv, 1*57; also Cor., I, x, 
6; II. iii, 89; V. iv, 10; K. L., I, i, 
288; Hen. I'-IV, i, lox ; M. A., HI.' 

ii, 68 ; T. of S., V, ii, 167. 

{2) Temper, temperament, disposition. 

” Yet such is now the duke’s condition 
Tlial III! iniscoiistrues all that you have done.” 
A. Y. L., I, ii, 276 ; v. also Olh., II, i, 245 ; 
IV, i, i8t ; Cor^ II, iii, 80 ; V, iv, ib ; 
A/. V., I, ii, 1x6 ; A. and C., II, il, 1x3 ; 
Per., HI, i, 29 ; /. C., II, i, 253 ; Hen. 
V-V, i, 70. . . 

(3) Circumstances or position under 

which anything is. 

” Under these h.ird conditions as this time 
Is Ukc to lay upon us.” /. C., I, ii, X74. 

(4) A bond, terms of agreement, con- 
tract. • 

*“How sayst thou, Charles? Shall our 
condition stand ? ” 

X Hen. VI-\, iv, 165 ; v. also A/. V., I, 

iii, 136 ; Cor., 1 , x, 2 ; Ttmp., I, il, 117. 

^ (5) Rank. 

” Demand of him my %.undilion, and what 
credit I have with th^ duke.” 

A, W., IV, Hi, 159. 

(6) Calling, profession, art. 

” This throne, this Fortime, and this hill, 
mcthiiiks, 

With oiu- man bivkon’d from the rest below 
* Bowing his hc.id apinst the sleepy mount 
To cliiiil- his happiness, would be well ex- 
press’d 

In our condition.** 

T. of A., 1, i, 70 ; v. also T. of A.. IV, iii, 
1,8. ; ^ * 

{7) Official position. 

” I, ill my condition. 

Shall better speak of you than vou deserve.” 

* 2 Hen. /K-IV, iii, 79. 

(8) On condition : Cf. Lord Cromwell, 

V, 4: 

“Would ’twere otherwise, condition, I spent the 
wealth 1 have.” 


“ Condition, I li.id gone barefoot to India.*' 

^ T. and C., I, ii, 71 • 

CONDOLE. A., intrs. To move to tears. 

“ That will ask some tears in the true pcr>a» 
forming ot It : il 1 do it, let the audience 
look to their i*yes ; 1 will move stonns. 

I will condole m some measure.” 

A/. N. D., I Ii, ax. 
Note. — Perhaps used blunderingly by 
^ Bottom. 

B., ifttrs. To comfort. 

“ Let us coiNfofs the knight.” . ' : 
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CONDOLEMENT. (j) Sorrow for the 
dead, ceaseless expression of grief. 

'* To pCTMvrre 

In obstinate ctmdcUmeiU is a course ^ 
Of impious stubbornness.** Ham., I, ii, 93. 

(2) A douceur^ an acknowledgment* a 
reward (obviously a coinage of 
the fisherman, who confuses it with 
<fo//?=a share, or portion).* 

** There arc certain conddetnents^ certain 
vails." Per., II, i, 137. 

.^CONDUCE A FIGHT, there dothrra 
battle is joined, opposing forces are 
brought together. Conduce may be 
used in its etymological sense, but , 
there is probably some corruption. 
Rowe reads commence. 

T. and C., V, ii, 146. 

CONDUCT. Subs. (1) Guidance. 

** Ffillow ino, 'that will to some provision 
Give thcc quick catuiuctP K. L., Ill, vi, 96. 

(3) Escort, guard, convoy. 

" Some throe or four of you 
Go, give him courteous ronduct to this place.** 
Al. I'., IV, i, Hh ; V. also K. 1 , i, 29 ; 
Rich. Ilf -I, i, 45 ; r. N., Ill, iv, 231 ; 
Cym., UI. v, 8. 

(3) Conductor, guide’ leader (ahst. for 

com,), a. Ben* Jonson, * Every 
Man out of His Humour : ** Come, 
gentlemen, I will be your conduct.” 
CL also Spenser, Eacric Queene, VI, 

ii, ^309: 

** To Wf-Ticl with him, and be his conduct trew.** 
" I will Be his conduct.** 

Rich. /MV, i, 157; V. also R. and /., 
V, Hi, 116; 2 Hen. VI-U, iv. xoi ; 
Temp., V, i, 224 ; of L., 313, 

(4) Guiding principle. 

** And firr-oyrd fury Lr my conduct fOWJ’’ 
R, and Ill, i, lai. 

(5) Applied to a torch carried in front 
of one. 

• ** Extinguishing his conduct in this case.** 

^ r ^ R. Of L., 313. 

CONFECTION. Any composition, mix- 
ture, or compound of several ingredients, 
a drug f^onfcctionarim^ an apothecary.) 

**Our great king himself doth woo me oft 
For my confections** Cyw., I, v, 13. 

*• * If Pisanio 

Have* said she, * given his mistress that 
confection 

Which 1 gave him for cordiiil, she is served 
As 1 would serve a rat.’ ** Cym., V, v, 246. 

CONFECTIONARY. A storehouse of 
^ sweetmeats (only once used by Shake- 
speare). Cf. Richardson, Sir C. Grandi^ 
son, vol. II, let. 19 : ** Here, ladies, 

are the keys of the stores : of the 
confectionary.” 

** But myspjf, % 

' ,Who bad the world as my confectionary, 

. . - . The mouths, the tongues, the eyis, and hearts 
^ ‘ T- oU, IV, iii, 


CONFEDERACY. A conspiracy. 

** I stood i* the level 
Of a full charg'd confederaev.** 

% Hen. VIIT -l, ii, 3. 

CONFEDERATE. I., adj. (i) Oppor- 
tunely contributing to a common 
object. 

** Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit, and 
^time agreeing; 

c Confederate season, else *'.0 creatun* sei*ing.** , 
• Ham., Ill, ii, 24C. 

(2) Allied, united. 

*' My heart is not confederate with inv hand.** 

\ Rich. //-V, iii, 51. 

II., vb. To conspire, to enter intp 
league (only once used as a verb 
by Shakespeare). 

" Of temporal poyaltiis 
He thinks me now incapable ; confederates — 
So dry he was for sw.iy — wi* the king of 
Naples 

To give him annual tribiilc." 

Temp., I, ii, lit. 

CONFERENCE, (i) Talk, convi-rsation. 

** The conference was sadly bomc.” 

Af. A., II, iii, 201 ; v. .'ilso M. K. D., 

<■ 11 , ii, 46 ; A. and C., 1 , 1 , 45 : 2 Hen. 

. F/-I, i, 25; • 

(2) Discussion. 

** ** Being crossed in an^erenee by some senators.** 

/. C., I. ji, x88. 

(3) A meeting to discuss and arrange 
plans. 

c. ** Tills I made gootl to you 
' In our last conference^* Mac., Ill, i, 86. 

CONFESS. A., intrs. '(i) To own. 

" Vou'll not confess.** M. W. W., I, i, 83. 

(2) To disclose to ^ pric.st the state of 
one's conscience with a view to 
obtain absolution. 

** I should confess to you.’* 

R. and J., IV, i. 23. 

(3) To speak candidly. 

** Sir Robcr^could do well ; marry, to confess, 
(Sould he get me ? ** K. J., I, i, 236. 

B„ trs. (i) To acknowledge, to own, 
to admit. 

'* I will confess to you that I love him.” 

^ R. and J., IV, J, 25. 

(2) To hear the confc*ssion of a penitent, 
to slirive. 

" I have confessed her." M. M., V, i, 533. 
C. Reflex. To make confession, to dis- 
close the state of the conscience to 
a priest. 

”He hath wnfessed himself to Morgan, 
whom he supposes to be a friar.” 

A. W., IV, iii, 98. 

CONFINE. Subs, (i) Limit, bound. 

**J would not my unhoused free condition 
Put into circumscription and confine 
For the sea's worth.*’ Oth., 1 , ii, 27. 

(2) An abode, a restricted dwelling- 
place. 

. "This confine of blood and breath.” 

K. IV, ii, 246, 
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(3) An^cxtrcmity (with regard to time). 

^ “ Nature in you stands on the very verge 

Of her coftfine." K. L., II, iv, 142. 

(4) A territory, a domain. • 

'* Prom our quiet confines fright fair peace.** 
Rich. //-I, lii, 137. 

(5) A chamber for lunatics. 

** A goodly one : i^ which there are 
Many confines, wards, and dungeons.'* 

• Ham., 11 , ii, a)8. 

(6) Restriction, limitation. • 

** I would not my unhoused free condition 
Put into circumsdijption and confine 
For the sea's wortii.** 

. O/li., I, il, 27*; V. also L. C., 265. 

CONFINER. A borderer, a. next neigh- 
bour. 

** The senate hath stiiT*d up the confines 
And gciitlomcn of Italy.** Cym., IV, ii, 337. 

CONFINELESS. Unbounded, limitless. 

“ The poor state 

Fsleem him as a lamb, being compared 
With ifiy confinaiess harms." • 

Mac., IV, Hi, 55. 

CONFIRMED. (1) Resolute, determined. 

** Has such sieonfinned countenance." * 

Cor., 1 , iii, 5S ; v. also M. A.'\ V, iv, 17; 
R. of L., 15x3. 

(2) Assured, established. • 

" Of approv'd valour and confirmed honesty." 

M. A., II, i, 336. 

(3) Perfect, fixed. 

" In vain I spurn at my cQnfirm*d despite." 

R. of L., IQ26. 

(4) Matured, ,* 

" Thy age confirm'd, proud, subtle, sly, and 
bloody." Rich. ///-IV, iv, 172. 

CONFIX. To fasten firmly (only once 
used by Shakespeare). 

** Or else for over be confixed here, 

A inaiblu monument." M. A/., V, i, 230. 


CONFORMABLE. Compliant. 

" And bring you from a wild iSatc to a Kate 
Conformable as other htusehold K^tes." 

T. of S., II, i, 272 ; V. also Hen. F///-II, 
iv, 24. 


CONFOUND. A., trs. (1) To mingle so 
as to make indistinguishable. 

* " I to tlic world am like a drop of water % 

That in the ocean seeks another drop 
Who, .'ailing there, to find his fellow forth, 
Unseen, inquisitive, confounds himself." 

C. £., I, ii, 38. 

(2) To frighten, to astound, to terrify, 
to perplex. 

" He would 

• « * 

Confound the ignorant, and amaze, indeed, 
Tlic very faculties of eyes and cars." 

Ham., II, ii, S 70 . 


(3) To overwhelm, to ruin, to destroj-. 
" What willingly he did confound he n^l'd," 
A. and C., ill, ii, 58; v. also T.of Af^ 
IV; iii, 465 ; Mac., II, ii,* ii ; IV, i, 53, 
M. F.. lil! ii. 273; tUch. //-Ill, iv, 
60 ; K. /., V, vii, 38 ; T. N. K., V, i, 28 ; 
Soinet V, 6 ; LX, 8; LXIV, 10 
LXIX 7 ; K.o/L. x6o 230 1202 ufig. 


(4) To consume, to waste. 

"How coiildst thou in a mile confouiul an 
. hour?" ('or., I, vi, 17. 

" He did confound the bi'st part of an Jiour 
• In changing hardiment with gn‘.\t Glcndower.' ' 

I Hm. IV-l, iii, 100; v. also .- 1 . and C., 

. I. i, 45 ; I, iv, 28 ; Hen. F-lil, i, 13 ; 

Per., V, ii, 14. 

(5) To exhaust. 

" Give him line and scope, 

Till that his passions, like a wh.alc on ground. 
Confound themselves with working." 

2 Hen. /F-IV, iv, 41. 

(6) To break. 

" Then fate o'emilcs, that, one man holding 
troth, 

A million fail, confouttdinq oath on oath." . 

M. N. D., Ill, ii, 93. 

B., intrs. To bewililer, to throw into 
confusion. 

“ The shaft confounds. 

Not that it wounds, 

But tickles still the son*." 

r. and r.. Ill, 1 . 1T3. 

CONFOUNDINCr. Ruinous, djistructivc. 

" Degrees, i>bserv.mcr*s, customs, and laws, 

Dei Ian* to your confoundinR contraries." 

T. of A., IV. i, 20; v. also T. of A., IV, 

hi, 372. 


CONFUSION. (1) A mixing or mingling 
together, medliiy. 

" M.irk |he musical confusion. 

Of hounds and echo in conjunction." 

M. N. D., IV, i, xio. 

(2) Disorder, tiimuit. 

" Confusion’s cure lives not 

In these confuswns.** R. and J , IV, v, 6x. 

(3) Trouble that confounds.* 

" Confusion's cure lives not 
In these confusions." R. and /., IV, v, 60. 

(4) Destruction, ruin. Cf. Spenser, The 

Shepherd's Calcmlar, Maye, 219 : 

"He has vo.uc(I thy last con- 

* fusion." 

" ('onfusum now hath made his iii.'isterpicre." 
'Mac., II, iii, 47 ; v. also Mac., Ill, v, 29 ; 
Ill, i, 109 ; M. X. D., I, i, X49 ; 
r. of A, IV, i, 21 ; IV, iii, 316 p V. iv, 
52 ; K. /.. H, i, Sf5‘). 

(5) Launcelot's joke for conclusion. 

" I will try confusions with him." 

M. V., II. ii. 39. 

CONCEALMENT. That which is con- 
gealed, clotted blood. 

" Whiles they with joyful tears 
Wash the congealmenS from your wounds." 

A. and C., IV, viii, 10. 


CONGER AND FENNEL. Two high and 
hot things, formerly regarded as a 
provocative. 

" Eats conget and fennel." 

2 Hen. /F-II, iv, 266. 


CONGEST. To gather into one (used only 
once by Shakespeare). 

, *' 1 strong o'er them, and you o'er me being 

. strong 

Must for your victory us all congest." 
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CONGIED. F. cnngS = leave. 
pi>. Taken leave. 

** I have eoMted with the duke, done my . 
.'idicu with his nearest.’* 

A,W., IV,iU. 85t . 

CONGREE. To agree together. 

** Government, though high, and bw, 
lower, 

Put into parts, doth krep in one consent, 
Congrfeing in a lull and nat\iral close 
Like music." Few. ii, 182. 


CONGREET. To greet each other, to 
salute reciprocally. t 

« " My office hath so far prevail'd 

That, face to face and royal eye to eye 
You have congreOed" 

lien. P-V, il, 31. 


CONJUNCT. In league. 

" He, conjunct^ and flattering his displeasure 
Tripp’d me behind." K. L., II, ii, 107. 

CONJUNCTION. (1) Statcof being joined, 
a league, an association. 

" We will unite the white rose and the red : 
Smile heaven upon tliuir fair conjunction^ 
Hiat long hath frown 'd upon their enmity." 

Rkh. III-V, iv, 33. 


(5) To bind by incantations. 

" Here stood ho in the dark. Ids Wiarp^sword 
out, 

tumbling of wicked charms, conjuring Ihu 
• 1 ■' moon.** AT. L., II, i, 39. 

(6) To call up as if by magic. 

" You conjure from the breast of civil p<mco 
S uch bold hostility." i Hen. IV-\W, iii, 43. 

CONSCIENCE. (1) Consciousness. 

" This will witness ontwardly, 

As strong as the consct«w» docs within." 

• Cy«i., 1 1 , ii, 3^* 

(2) Private inmost thought or opinioi 

real sentiments, f . 

" By my troth, I will speak my const t ^ 
of the King." 

Hen. V-IV, i, m ; v. .also 2 Hen. KZ-Ili 
i, 68 ; m., IV; iii, 6x. 

(3) Reason, common-sense, under- 

standing. 

" Const thou the conscience lack 
To think 1 shall lack friends ? " 

2 '. a/ A., IT, ii, 194. 

(4) ^The moral sensQ. 

** How smart a lash that sjv'crh doth give 
n\y coptscience.** Ham., Ill, i, 50. 


(2) An assembled force. 

•• Yet dotli he give \i!> bold advortisemi'nt, 
Tliat with our small cotijunclion we should on." 

• X Hen. IV-IV, i, 37 . 

CONJUNCTIVE. Knit. * closely allied. 

"She's so conjwtctive \o niy life .'uid soul. 
That, as ttio star moves not but in liis sphere, 

1 could not but by her." 

Ham, IV, vii, 14 ; v. also 0 th., I, iii, 374. 

CONJURATION, (i) Incantation. 

" I will a round unv.arnisird t.de deliver 
Of my whole e^nirsc of love: wliat drugs, 
wliat chfinns, 

What co»^tfraf}o»,^aiul what mighty magic, 

1 won his daughter." 0 th., 1, iii, 92. 

(2) A solemn adjuration or appeal. 

" 1 do defy Ihy conjurations, ** 

And apprehend tliee for a felon here.” 

R. and /., V, iii, 68 ; v. also Rich. //-Ill, 
ii, 23 ; Ham., V, ii, 38. 

CONJURE, (i) To adjure, to beseech 
earnestly, to appeal by some solemn 
form. 

"Let me conjure you by the rights of our 
fellowship, by the consonancy of our 
youth." 

Ham., II, ii. 275 ; v. also Ham., IV, iii, 63 ; 
Mac., IV, i, 50. 

(2) To charm, to exorcise. 

" All these spirits thy power 
Hath conjuf*d to attend." 

T. oj A., I, i, 7. 

{3) To make to pay well for using magic. 

^ " 1*11 conjure you 1 1 11 fortnnn-tell you I " 

M. W. W., IV, ii, 170. 

(4) To prepare by magic arts, to charm 
.f' by incantations. 

" With some dram conjured to this effect 
' j.’ He wrought upon her." 

; , Otk., I. iii, 105 ; v. also Rich. UI~\, ii, 34. 


; (S) Monitor, mentor, adviser. 

" They arc our dutwa^d consciences:* 

Hm. V IV, i, 8. 

(^1 Idea of morality. 

" Their best wnscience 

Is not to leave *t uiidmie, but ki t'p *t un- 
known.'* Oth., ill, iii, J03. 

CONSCIONABLE. Conscientious, rt^asori- 
able (used Duly once by Shake's pi ‘are). 
"A knave very volilkle: no further wni- 
sdonoble than in putting 011 tlic mere 
foriu of civil and niimanc seeniiiig, for 
ifie better composing of bis salt and 
most bidden loose affection." 

Oth., IT, i, 234. 

CONSENT, 1 . L. con, sentio. 

I., subs. (1) Unity of sentiment, con- 
cord, harmony, agreement. 

" Wck, carry not a heart with us 'from hence 
That grows not in a fair consent with ours," 
^Hen. V^ll,%22 \ v. also 2 Hen. IV-V, i, 62. 

(2) Passive co-operation, connivance. 

" Some villains of my court 
Arc of consent and sufferance in Ibis." 

A. Y. L., II, ii, 3. 

• (3) Advice, counsel, vote. 

" By my consent we'll e'en let them alone." 

I Hen. Vl-l, ii, 44.^ 

(4) Those '-who feel with anotlicr, a*, 
party. 

" If you riiall cleave to my consent, when 'tis. 
It shall xnake honour for you." 

Mac., II, j, 25. 

(5) Compact, conspiracy. 

" Here was a consent, 

Knowing aforehand of our merriment, 

To dash it like a Christmas comedy." 

L. L. L., V, ii, 462. 

i II4 vb. (1) To be of the same mind 
with 'another, to agree. 

'* All your writers do consent that ipse is he.** 
A. Y. L., V, i. 41 ; v. also 2 Hen. /V-I, iii, 
5 ^ 5 /•! IV, il, 239* 
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(2) To^)laii together, to conspire. 

^ *' you and hu ctmsetU in Cassio's death ? '* 
()//{., V, ii, jqG ; V. also x Hm. K/- 1 , i, 5. ^ 

CONSENT, 2 , con, cano. 1 

Subs. M usicnl accord, consonance o^har- 
niony, unison (the word with this sense 
is soniolimes spelled, concent). Cf. 
IVIilton, At a Solemn Music, 6 : 

*• And to our liiuh-raised phantasy present ^ 
That undistnrbt*a song of pure consent/* ' 
government, though higl« and low 
, and lower. 

Pul into parts, doth keep in one consetU, 
Oingreoing full and natural close. 
Like music.” Hen. V-l, U, x8x. 

CONSEQUENTLY, (i) In consequence, 
pursuantly, thereafter. 

“ \’oa, without stop, didst let thy heart 

C'OllSC'llt, 

And consequently thy rude hand to act 
The dri-d.” 

A'. /., IV. ii, 240 ; V. also RieJt. //- 1 , 1 , t02. 
(2) I'ollowing in due order, in order. 

" And consequenUy sots down the manner 
ho.v.” T. N., Ill, iv, 67. 

CONSERVE. (1) To preserve. 

*' Tiiou art top noble to ctutserve a life* * 
In base appliances.” M, AK, 111 , i, 87. 

(2) 'Po make up as a preserve, to 
compound. 

"And it was dyed in mummy which the 
bkilful ^ 

Conven'd of maidens* hearts.” 

^ 0 th,, III, iv, 71. 

CONSIDER. A.,«trs. (1) To observe,* to 
examine. • 


" Is in.in no more than this ? Consider 
him well.** A. L., HI, iv, loi. 

(2) 'Po ponder, to take into considera* 

tion. 

** .\iid that most deeply to consider is 
The beauty of his daughter.” 

Temp,, III, Ii, 94, 

(3) To* take into account!, to have 

regard to. • , 

” For, considering the weather, a taller man 
than I will take cold.” 

r. of S,, IV, I, 8. 

(4) To estimate at its proper value, 
• liciice, to repay, to requite. ^ 

” If this penetrate, I will consider your 
mnsi?. the better.” (Cf. subs, con- 
* sifter alion). 

Cym., n, lii, 27 i V. also W, T,, IV, ii, 19 ; 
IV, iv, 823. 

B., intrs. (i) To ponder. 

” Then let her consider,** Cym., II, iii, 17. 

(2) To deliberate. 

” Master, you ought to consider with your- 
selves.** M, N. D., Ill, I, 27. 

‘ (3) To examine or inquire. 

'* 'Twcrc to consider too curiously, to consider 
so.** Ham,, VV. 227- 

CONSIDERANCE. Reflection, considera- 
tion, (only once used by Shakespeare). 

''After this cold considerance scntracc me.” 

2 Hen. IV-y, 11 , 98. 


CONSIDERATE. Discreet, circumspect. 

“Go to, then: your considerate stone." 

^ A. and C., 11 , ii, ixo. 

CbNSIGN. Vb. A., trs. To assign, to 

• ^lot. 

“ As many farewells as be stare in In-aven, 
With distmet breath and amsign'd kissc;s to 
them, 

He fumbles up into a loose adieu.” 

, T, and C., IV, iv, 47. 

B.. intrs. (i) To consent, to agree. 
“ It were ... a hard condition for a 
maid to consign to.” 

lien. V-V, ii, 90 ; v. Hen. V-V, ii,. 
287 ; 2 Hen. /F-V, ii, 143. 

(2) To seal to the same contract. 

** All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to tfice and come to dust.” 

• Cym., IV, ii, 275. 

CONSIST, (i) To rest, to depend. 

“ If wo can make our peace 

Ui>on such large teryis and so absolute 

As our cundi lions shall consist upon.” 

2 Hen. *V- 1 V. i, 187 ; v. also A. Y. L., 
I, iii, 50. 

(2J To (h: ter mine, to take a stand, to 
insi.st. 

” Welcome is pe’are, if he. on peace consist/* 
Her., I, iv. 83. 

CONSOLATE. To console, to chccr. 

*' 'I'hat pitiful niinoiir m.ay report my flight, 
To consulate lb me ear.’* 

A, W., HI, ii, xax. 


CONSONANCY. Agreenii'iit, accord. 

" There is no con'ionancy in the sequel.” 

T. .V., H, V, 117 ; V. also flam . !I, ii, 275. 

• ♦ 

GONSORT. L. fow?or///o;i«= society. 

I., subs. (1) Company, fellowship. Cf. 
Spenser, Faerie Qiteene, VII, vi, 
455 •• 

” Which of her Nyinplies, or other close consort 
Hi^ hither brought.” 

* Cf. also Milton, At a Solemn Music, 


** And keep in time with Heaven, till God ere long 
To his celestial consort ns unite.” * 

" Wilt thou bwof oar consort ? ’* 

T. G. y., IV, i, 64. 
Note.-— Aecent on last syllable. 


(2) A musical band, or band of min- 
sltuls : cf. Beaumont aqd Fletcher, 
Captain, I, iii : 


” Or be of some good consort : 

You had a pleasant touch of the cittern once.” 
" 'fhfir music, frightful as the serpent's hiss, 
And boding scrccch-owls make the consort 
full." 

2 Hen. K/-III, ii, 3*7 ; v. also R. and 
Ill, i, 44- 

Note. — Accer.t on first syllable. 


(3) Harmony ; cf. Milton, II Pensefosd^ 
I 4 S : 

” And the waters murmuring, 

With such consort as they keep, 

Itotice the dewy-feathcred sleep.” 

“ Visit by night your lady’s chamber-window 
With some sweet consort.** 

T. G, V,, in, ii, 83. 
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II., vb. (i) To escort, to accompany. 

** Thou wretched boy that didst consort him 
here, 

Shalt with him hence.” 

R. and /.. Ill, i, 127 ; v. also /. C., V, I, Sic 

(2) To attend, to accompany. 

” Sweet health and fair desires consort your 
grace I ” 

L. L. X... II, i, 178 ; v. also C. £., I, li, 28. 

CONSORTED. Confederated, leagued. 

” But for our trusty brother-in-law, and tlie 
abbot. 

With all the rest of that consorted crew, 
Destruction straight shall dog them at the 
heels.” 

Rich. //-V, ill, 138 ; v. also Rich. It-V, vi, 
X 5 : R. of L., 1609. 

CONSPECTUITY. L. conspicio. 

An organ of sight (possibly one of 
Shakespeare's coinages). 

” What harm can your bisson conspectuities 
glean out ot this character ? ” 

Cor., II, i, 59. 

CONSTANCY, (i) Consistency. 

” 1 would have men of such constancy put to 
sea.” r. N., 11 , iv, 75. 

(2) Primness, steady determination. ' 

” I have made stroifg proof of my constancy 
Giving myself a voluntary wound.” 

y. C., II, i, 299. 

(3) Self-possession. * 

” Bear it as our Rom^i .actors do, 

With imtircd spirits and formal constancy.** 

J, C., II, i, 227. 

(4) Fidelity, faithful attachment. 

“And while thou livest, dear Kate, take a 
of plain and uncoiuvU constancy*** 

* Hen. F-V, ii, 150 ; v. also T. G. V., II, ii, 8.^ 

(5) Reality, certainty. 

” But all the* story of the night-lcild over, 
More witnesseth than fancy’s images 
And grows to something of great cottslancy.** 
M. N. D., V, i, 26. 

CONSTANT, (i) Fixed, unchanging, firm. 
” I am constant as the Nortlu-rn Star.” 
y . C., Ill, i, fio ; V. also J. C , III, i, 22; 
Hm. IMl, iv^ 35. 

(2) lJnchanging,«:unrarying. 

” Constant you are 
But yet a woman.” 

X Hen. iii, 109. 

(3) .Determined in mind, fixed in 

purpose. 

” I was constant Cimber should be banish'd 
And constant do remain to keep him so.” 

y. c.. Ill, i, 73. 

(4) Firm and steady, faithful. 

"Friendship is constant in all other things 
Save in the office and affairs of lovt 

M. A., 11 , i, x86 ; v. also Temp., 1 , ii, 207. 

(5) In trim, in order, settled. 

** Prithee, do not turn me about : my stomach 
is not constant.** Temp., 11 , ii, xx2. 

(Q Uniform. 

•I »x^as Just the difference 

Betwixt the constant red and mingled da- 

4. madk.*' A. y I., Ill, V, xaa. 


(7) Regular. 

” I am no more, mad than you arc : maxc the 
trial of it hi any constant question.” 

, T. iV.. IV, ii, 47. 

’ Note. — ^'Constant question regularly 

conducted diMussion. 

CONSTANTLY, (i) Firmly. 

” 1 do constantly believe you." 

• M. M., IV, i, 2X. 

^(2) Consistently. 

The devil a puritan that he is, or anything 
Constantly but a time-pleaser.” 

. T. N., 11 , iii, 136. 

(3) Faithfully. 

"Since, patiently and constantly thou h.asl 
stu(^ to the bare fortune of that boggar 
Posthumus, thou canst not but bo a 
' diligent follower of mine.” 

T. N., Ill, V, 1x6. 

CONSTAT-QUALIFIED. Endowed with 
the virtue of constancy. 

" Ills to be more fair, virtuous, wise, cliaste, 
eonstarU-guatified and less attemplablc 
* than any the jarcst of our l.idu*s in 
Franr.e.” ^ Cynt., 1 , iv, .tI. 

GONSTRINGE. To compress, to bind 
tightly, ‘to contract. 

** The dreadful spout, 
r Which shipmen do the hurricane, call, 

Constung*a in mass by the aliiiigtity sun.” 

T. atul 6'., V, ii, 172. 

CONSUL, (i) O&e of the two chief 
magistr9.tcs of ancient Rome. 

"(When) thou slew'st 
Hirtius and Pansa, consuls, at thy heel 
Did fduUuc follow/* 

A.andC., I. iv, 58. 

(2) Senator, counsellor. 

” Unless the bookish theoric. 

Wherein the toged consuls can propose 
As masterly as he.” 

0 th., T, i, 25 ; V. also 0 th., 1 , iri, 43. 

CONTAGION, (i) Unwholesome *cmana 
tion. « 

" aIi the contagion of the south light on you." 
Cor., I, iv, 30; V. also J. C., II, i, 265. 

(2) Infectious vapour. 

" 'Tis now the very witching time of night 
£■ When churchyards yawn and hell ifsclf 
breathes out 
Contagion to this world.” 

Ham., Ill, ii, 373. 

(3) Venom, poison. 

” rii touch my point 

With this contagion, that, if 1 gall him sightly, 
It may be deam.” Ham., IV, vii, 147. 

CONTAGIOUS, (i) Catching, infectious, 
communicating anything from one to 
another. (What is “ contagious," in 
the quotation from the Twelfth Night 
is the desire ** to rouse the night-owl 
in ft catch ** communicated to Sir 
Toby after the clown has stopped 
singing.) 

" a contagious breath I 


T. N., 11 , iii, 52. 
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(2) Pcftilential, pernicious, 
• bringing disease. 


baleful. 


*' But even this niglit, wliose blade cofUagioui 
breath J 

Already smokes about the burning cre^ 
Of the old, feeble, and day-wearied sun, 
Even this ill night, your breathing |phall 
expire.” 

K. V, iv, 33 ; V. also Ham., I, iii, 42. 


Note. — adjective is used with 
respect to (i) fogs, Af. N. D., IJ, i, 90 ; 

(2) cloiuls, Hen. F-III, iii, 31 ; i Hen. 
IV-l, ii, 182 ; (V night, K. V, iv, 
33, (above) ; (4} darkness, 2 Hen. 

7 /- 1 V, i, 7 ; (5) prison, 2 Hen. /P-V, 


V, 33 - 


(3) Misapplied by Fluellcn, probably 
for outrageous. 

** A most amtaeious treason come to light.*' 
Htn. K-IV, viii, 19. 


CONTEMN. To refuse contemptuously. 

" What am I, nhat thou shouldst tonUmn 
iiM! tills ? ** V. and A ., 205. 


CONTEMPTIBLE. (i) Contemptuous, 
scornful (active and passive . termina- 
tions wore often used indiscriminately 
by Shakespeare. Cf. contemptuous for 
contemptible in 2 Hen. F/~I, iii, 86). 

'* The man, as you know all, hath a con- 
temptibU spirit.” M. A., II, iii, 162. 


(2) Mean, despicable. 

” Our Lady gracious hath it pleased 
To shine on my contemptible estate.'^ 

I //f». K/-1, 11, 73, 


CONTENT. I., subs, (i) Contentment, 
ease of mind. 

” Not deck’d with diamonds and Indian 
stones. 

Nor to be seen ; my crown is calk'd content.'* 
3 Hen. V/-11I, i, 64; v. also M. M., Ill, 
. i, 259; HI. ii. 71 ; Hene VlH-ll, iii, 
20 ; A, Y. L., I, ii^ 132, 

(2) Wish, desire. * 

” So will I 

In England work your Grace's full content." 

a Hen. VI-1, iii, 63. 

(3) Resignation, aoquiescence, mccl^ 
ness. 

” His Fare, though full of cares, yet show'd 
content." R. of L., 1303. 

(4) Favourable judgment or interpre- 
tation. 

” How docs your content 
Tender your own good fortune ? ’* 

Temp., II, i, 264. 


(5) Happiness, 
faction. 


joy, pleasure, satis- 


” It gives me wonder great as my content 
To see you here before me.” 

Oth,, II, i, 179 ; V. also 2 Hen. Vf- 1 , i, 
35 Hen. VIII-l, iv, 3 ;• W. T., V, id. 
XX ; A. W., IV. V, 67. 

II., adj. (1) Continent, self-restrained, 
calm. 


”Be you eoiUcnt\ good Ciiina, Uke this 
paper.” 

J. C., I, iii, 142 ; v. also J. IV, ii, 41 ; 
T. N., V, i, 359 ; M. A/., II, ii, 79- 

• (2) Pleased, glad, willing. 

•• Tlioy could be content 
To visit other places.” 

/. C., V, i, 8 ; V. also Cor., 1 , 1, 32. 

(3) Satisfied, not wishing more. 

* Through Wall's chink, poor souls, they arc 
content 

To whisper.” A/. N. D., V, i, 132. 

(4) Agreed. 

” Arc you content to be our general 7 ” 

r. G. y., IV, 1, 61. 

(5) Patient, acquiescing. 

*' Content with my harm.” 

. A. Y. L., III. ii, 74. 

111., vb. (i) To compose one's self, to 
be at ease, to keep temper. 

“ O, sir, contetU you.” 

Oth., 1, i, 41 ; v.*also R. and J., I, v, 63 ; 
T. of .S., 11, i, 335; Cyw., I, V, 26; 
M. .1:, V, i, 87. 

• . 

(2) To pay, to reward, to requU:e. 

” M.iblers, play here ; 1 will content your 
pains.” , 

Oth., ill, i, X ; V. also Rich. 7/7-111, ii, 

(3) To please, to delight, to satisfy, to 
. gratify. , 

'* It doth much content me to hear him so 
incliiM'd.” 

Ham., Ill, i, 24 ; v. also T. of 5., IV, iii, 
174; IV. T., II, i, 148; r. G. V., III. 
1. 93- 

CONTENTED. (l) ricaMU. • 

” I may, and will, if s1ic*bc so coraetded," 

T. of S., IV, iv, xox. 

(2) Composed. 

'* But be contented." Sonnet LXXIV, i. 

CONTINENT. I., adj. (1) Restraining. 

• ”1 pr.iy VMU h.'ive a continent forlN^arancc 

till the speed of liis rage goes slower.” 

K. L., I, ii, 182. 

(2) Opposing, resisting. 

'* My desire • 

All continent imi^cdiifAmts would o'erbear 
That did oppose my will.” 

Mac., IV, iii, 64. 

(3) J'Vee from indulgence in unlawful 

pleasures. • 

” My past life 

Hath b(vn .*is continent, as ch.iste,. as true 
As I am now unliappy.” W. T., Ill, ii, 33. 

11., subs, (i) That in which anything 
is contained. 

” Heart, once be stronger than thy continent." 

A. and C., IV, xiv, 40. 

(2) The bank of a river. “1 

"They have overborne their continents." 

M. N. D., II, 1, 92. 

(3) Any vast tract, the firmament. 

” All those sweiuings (will I) keep as true in 
soul 

As doth that orlNHl (wdinent the fire 
That severs day from night.” 

T.N.,y,U 263. 
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(4) Flu. Contents. 

*' Wliy, thou globe of sinful eotUineti^s, what 
a life dost thou lead 1 ” 

2 Hen, IV-Ut iv, 341. 

(5) Concentrated representation or em-* 

blcm, embodiment, sum and sub- 
stance, epitome. 

*' You shall find in him the eotiHneni of 
what part a gfiiLlcindn would 
Ham., V, ii, X07 ; v. also L, L. T.., IV, i, 
X05. 

CONTINUATE. Uninterrupted, unbroken. 

** I shall in a morn continuate time, 

Strike of! this scorn of abseiir^.’* 

0 th., Ill, iv, 174 ; V. also T. of A,, I, i, li. 

CONTINUER. One who has staying 
power. 

*' I would my horse had the spend of your 
tongue, and so good a continuer** 

M. A., I. i, 143. 

CONTRACTION. 'I tic marriage contract. 

'* O such a deed ‘ 

As {ir6m the body of contraction plucks 
Vie very soul." Ham., ill, iv, 46. 

CONTRARIOUS. (i) Opposing, adverse. 

*' Tlic contrarious winds that h('ld the king 
So long in his unlucky Irish wars." 

. 1 Hen. iF-V, i, 52. 


(2) Contradictory. • 

“ Volumes of report 

Run with these f.Use and imsl contrarious 
quests 

Upon thy doings." M. A/., IV, i, 6r. 

CONTRARY. 1 ., adj. (i) Opposite, ad> 
verse. • 

*' My lord should to the heavens be contrary.*’ 
W. T., V. i, 45. 

(2) Contradictory. 

" *Tis oily love should be so contrary.** 

T. G. V., IV, iv, 88 ; v. also Hen Kf//- 
III, ii, 26. 

(3) Different. 

" My host . . •. hath appointed them con- 
! • trary places." AI. IV. \V., 11, 1, x86. 

(4) Wrong. • 

"Set a deep glass of Rhenish wdneon the 
contrary casket.” 

M, V., I, ii, 64 ; V. also K, /., IV, ii, 198. 

11., adv. • Wrongly. 

" £d shall your loves woo contrary.** 

L. L. L., V, 11, X33. 

111., subs, (i) The opposite side. 

" Wafting Ids eyes to the contrary.** 

W, T., I. U, 37a. 

(2) A proposition or fact opposite to 
another. 

^ ” He meaks the mere contrary.*' 

L, L. L., I, il, 33. 

(3) A thing or state of opposite quali- 
ties. 

”No contraries hold more antipathy 
. T&m I and such a knave." 

^ ' . . ; A. L, II, U, 76; 


(4) Perversity. 

” Is *t mod to soothe him in thesj; r.ntra- 
riesl** f;. il., IV. iv, 82. 

IV., vb. To oppose, to cross, to 
\ counteract. 

I “You must contrary me I in.irry, ’lis time.** 
I R. amt /., T, v, 83. 


CONTRIVE,!. F. con, trouver, L. turbo 
^ move or seek for. * 


(i) To. plot, to scheme. 

" All the treasons for those oighteen years 
Complolted and con^Hved in this hind 
Fctch*d from false Cdowbray their first head 
and spring." 

Rick. //-I, i, 96 ; v. also J. C., II, iii, i., , 
M. N. D., Ill, 11, X36. 


(2) To shape, to map out. 

^ ** She that her fame so to herself contrives 

The scars of battle scapeth by the flight.*' 

L. C., 241. 


CONTRIVE, 2 . L. contero = 1 wear 
away. 

To pass, to spend, to wear away ; 
cf. Spenser, Faerie Queene, 11 . ix, 4-.S : 
“ Three ages, such as mortal! men 
‘ contrive.** Nares also, quotes Damon 
and Pithias (1571) : 

" In travelling countries we three h.wo contrived 
Pftll many a year.” 

" Please yc we may contrive this .ifteniooii, 
And quan carouses to our mistress' hcsilth." 

T. oi S., I, ii, 276. 

CONTRIVED. Plotted, preconcerted. 

” Some peradventurc lyivc on them th(‘ guilt 
of pnsmedilated and contrived murtlier." 
Hen. Y-IV, i, 154 ; v. also 0th., I, li, 3. 


CONTROL. O.F. contre, rdle (a coun- 
ter roll) = a duplicate register to verily 
the official or first roll (Skeat). 

Vb. (i) To contradict, to confute. 

" The Duke of Milan 

And his more braver daughter r.Quld emilrol 
thee.” Temp., I, ii, 4 jq. 

c 

(2) To* direct, to govern. 

" O, v-iin boast, 

* Who can control Ids fate.” 0 th., V, ii, 264, 

(3) To hinder, to .Iiampcr, to check, to 

• restrain. 

” This nobleman, Lord Titus hnte, 

• * • 

With his own hand did slay his youngest son. 
In zeal to you and highly mov'd to wrath 
To be eontroU’d in that he frankly gave.” 

T, A., I, i, 420 ; V. also 7'. A., Ill, i, 260 ; 
V, i, 26; K. L,, III, vii, 26; R. of L. 
448, 300, 678, x78x. 

(4) To overpower. 

” His art is of such p^Jwer, 

It would control my dam's god, Setebos, 

And make a vassal of him.” 

Temp., I, il, 373. 

CQNTROLLER (Comptroller). (1) Super- 
intendent,' master of the ceremonies. 

** For I was spoke to, with Sir Henry Guildford, 
This night to bo comptrollers.*' 

Hen. iii, 64. 
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(2) One who clogs the footsteps of 
^ aifothcr and then puts a restraint 
upon his movements. 


*' Saucy coHtroUw of cnir private steps 1 
T* if ■! 11( 1 

(3) Reprovcjr, dotracter. 

** He does not calm his contumelious 
Nor ccasc to be an arrogant e<tfUrolUr/ 

. 2 Hen. VI-lll, 

CONTROLMEaX. (i) Restraint. 

Vou must not make the lull sflow of this 
• till you do it without eonArolment** 
M. if., I, iii, 17. 


(2) Resistance. 

* " HtTK have we war for war, and blood for 

blood, 

ControlmefU for controltHent/* 

K. /., 20. 

CONTROVERSY.* (i) Resolute opposi- 
tion. 


*'Tlie torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews, tlirowing it aside 
And stemming it witli hearts of cotOrmersy** 

/. ciMrii, X09. 

(2) A dispute, a quarrel. 

“ I acquainted him with the cause in con- 
troversy 4>etween tlie Jew and Antonio 
the merchant.'* 

M. V., IV, 1, 130 ; V. also K. /., I, i, 44. 

• 

(3) Oiuso of quarrel. 

“ Then rejourn the eOfUrwersy of three 
pence to a second day of audience." 

Cor., II, i, 66. 


CONTUSION. A.blow, a tullet. 

"Old Salisbury, who can reiwrt of him, 
That winter lion, who in rage forgets 
Aged cofUusiont and all brush of time." 

2 Hen. V/-V, iU, 3. 


CONVENIENCE, (i) Fitness, appropri- 
ateness, advantage. 

" Weigii what convenience both of time and 
mc.*ins 

May fit us to our riiapc." Hajfi., IV, vii, 149. 


( 2 ) 


Attraction. • ^ 

“ Now, for want of these required conventMces, 
her delicate tenderness will find itself 
abused." Oih., II, i, 226. 


(3) Propriety. 

. " I'he duke will lay upon him all the honqpr 

That good convenience claims." 

if. W. Ill, U. 67. 


CONVENIENCY. (1) Propriety or fitness 
of time or place. 

" with all brief and plain conveniency 
Let me have judgment." M. K., IV, i, 78. 

(2) Source of comfort, opportunity to 
satisfy desire. 

" Rather, as it seems to me now, (thou) keenest 
from me all conveniency than suppliest 
me with the least advantage of hore." 

Otk., IV, il, 177. 

CON'/ENIENT. (i) Fitting,, becoming, 
proper : Cf. Ephes. v, 4 : “ Foolish 
talking, nor jesting, which are not 
convenicnl.’* 



" And, would you n-pre-sr-nt our qufj’fi aright. 
It were convenieiU you had suc h a dc-vil." 
T. if., V, ii, 90; V. also 2 Hen. VJ-l, iv, 
7 iM. M., IV, iu, 100. 


Suitable, appropriate. 

" 1 should be angry with you, if the time 
were conuenierU.** Urn. V-IV, i, 190. 


(3) Opportune. 

" At your cotwenietU loisiirc." 

, . M. W. W., HI. V. 

CONVENT. Vb. A., trs. (i) To call to- 
gether, to assemble, to convene : Cf. 
Spenser, Faerie Queene, VI, vii, 148 : 


“ And every part's inholders to tonvent.'* 

" Wc aw* convenUd 
Upon a plr.asing treaty." 

Cor., 11, ii, 51 ; v. .also T. N. K., I, iv, 31. 

(2) To summon, to* appear. 

" What he with liis oath 
And all probation will make: up full clear, 
Whensoever he's convented." 

M. A/., V. i. V. also Hen. VIII-V, 
i, 5i. ^ 

B., intrs. To be conveiiiciU, to serve 
for a purpose. 

"Whcai that is known and golden time 
convents • 

A soic'iiiu t'ombin.iliou shall be made 
Of our dear scvils." T. N., V, i, 360. 

CONVERSATION*. ( 1 ) Familiar discourse, 
talk. • 

" More of your conversation would infect my 
brain." Cor., II, i, Z04. 


(2) Intercourse, dealings. 

" Thou art e’en jviji a man 
As cVr iny convernatuht- i.opecl withal." 

Ham. Ill, ii, ,-)0 ; v. ^ilso Rick. ///-Ill, 
V, 30; Cym., I, iv, xxj; T. N. K., II, 
ii, 74- 


(3) 


Conduct, manner of life, habits, 
behaviour. Cf. Bacon, Fssay 27 : 
“ A love and desire to sequester a 
man's selfe, for a higher conver- 
sation.” Cf. also I’salm xxxvii, 
14 : “ to slay such as be of upright 
conversation’ll f salm L, 2^: *' To 
him that ordcre&i his conversation 
aright will 1 show the salvation of 


God.’* 

" 13ut all are banished till tlieir conversedion 
Appeiir more wise and modesf to the world." 
2 Hen. /V-V, v, gcj ; v. also 0 th., Ill, iii, 
2»>5 ; A. and C.. II, vi, 120 ; Af. W, W., 
II, 1, 21 ; Per., II, Prol. 9. 


(4) Turmoil, bustle, whirl (L. versor 
verto). 

" Else Paris and the medicine and the king 
Had from the conversation of my thoughts 
Haply been absiMit then." A. W., I, iii, 22a^ 

CONVERSE. Vb. (i) To hold inter- 
course, to be conversant. 

" One that converses more with the buttock 
of the night tlmn with the forehead of 
the morning." 

• Cor., II, i, 47 ; v. also A. Y. L., V, 11, 66 ; 

M. V„ h ii. 63. 
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(2) To associate. 

** Thi're shall ho pracUso tilts and touma* 
monts, 

Hear swi’ot discourse, cofiverse wllh noble- 
men.'* ® 

T. G. V,, I, iii, 3x ; V. also T. G. V., U, 
iv, 61; K. L., I, iv, 15. 

CONVERSE OF BREATH. Conversation. 

** If over-boUUy \vc have l)ornc ourselves 
In the converse 0/ breathy your geullmiess 
Was guilty of it.** L. L. L., V, ii, 725. 

CONVERTITE. A convert, a penitent. 

'* But since you are a gentle convertUe.** 

K. /., V, i. 19 ; V. also A. Y. L., V. iv, 
190; R, of L., 743. 

CONVEY, (i) To remove secretly. 

** There was one convey'd out of my house 
yesterday in this basket." 

M. W. ly.. IV, ii, 132. 

(2) To steal. 

** Convey, the wise it c.'ill." 

•. M. W. IV., I, iii, 37. 

(3) To manage stealthily, to indulge 
secFetly. 

" Convey the business as 1 
Shall find means '* 

K, L., I, ii, 94 ; V. also Mac., IV, iii, 71. 

(4) To transport. 

“ CoM0^ me to my bed, then to my grave." 

• Rich. /y-Il, i, 137. 

(5) To kidnap. • 

*'He was convey'd by Richard Duke of 
Gloster.** 

3 Hen. Y/-IV, vi, 81 ; v. also Cym., I, i, 63. 

(6) To pass (one’s self) off as. 

** Convey'd liimself as heir to Lady Liiigarc.** 

. Hm. V-i, ii, 74. 

CONVEYANCE! (i) Couduct, convoy. 

" To liis conveyance 1 assign my wife." 

0 th., 1, iii, 286. 

(2) Vehicle, carriage. 

"... bethink you of some conveyance." 

M. W. W., HI, iii,*ka2. 

(3) Channel, medium. 

“ When we have stufl’d 
Tliese pipc-s and tliesc cottveyanccs of our blood 
With wiuc :ui(^eedjiig, wo. have suppler souls 
Than in our pnest-hku fasts." 

Cor., V, i, 34. 

(4) Riddance (as a euphemism). 

"Tell her, thou mad'sl away her uncle 
Clhrence, 

Her uncle Rivers ; ay, and, for her sake, 
Mad'st quick conveyance with her good aunt 
Anne." Rich. ///-IV, iv, 289. 

(5) The act or deed by which a right or 

title is transferred, a grant. 

" Fortiiibras 

Craves the conveyance of a promised march 
^ Over his kingdom." Ham., IV, iv, 3, 

(6) Dishonesty, cunning, trickery, 
fraud. Cf. Butler, Hudibras : 

•* Can they not juggle, and with sllglit 
Conveyance play with wrong and riglit ? " 
"Since Henry’s death 1 fear there is am* 
veyance" 

, I Hm,yi-l, iii, 2 ; v. also 3 Hen, W-III, 
iiip 160. 


(7) Rai>idity, dexterity, artful manage- 
ment. *’• 

" Huddling jest upon jest willi such impossible 
h conveyance upon me." M. A., 11 , i, 220. 

CcAcVEYER. a cheat, a thief : cf. 
Tindalc, Workes, p. 128 : “ What say 
yl of this crafty conveyer,” 

§ " Conveyers are you all 

# Tliat rise thus nimbly by .a tnie king's fall." 

Rich. //-IV, i, 3 17 - 

con Vief ED. Baffled, c)<cstroycd, doomed 
to destruction. 

" A whole armado of convicted sail 
Is scattered and disjoin’d from fellowship." 

K. HI, iv, 2: : 

CONVINCE, (i) To ovcrpowiT, to sub- 
due : cf. Spenser, Faerie Qiurnc, III, 
iri88 : 

" It w.is a famous present for a prince, 

And worthy workc if infinite reward 

That treasons could bewray and foes convince." 

" His two chamberlains 
-Will I with wiiK! .iqd w.'iss.iil -.<1 convince." 
''Mac., 1 , vii, G4 ; v. also Mac., IV, lii, 
142; 0 th., IV, i, 28; Cym., I, n', io.|. 

, (2) To demonstrate or prove to con- 
viction. • 

"Though the mourning brood of proginy 
, Forbid the smiling courtesy of love 

Tlie holy suit which fain it would convince." 

L, L. L., V, ii, 730 * 

(3) To confute. ' 

" But in cor orbs wc’ll live so round and safe, 
That lime of both this truth shall ne'er 
convince." . Per., 1 , ii, 123. 

(4) To convict (only once used by 

bhakespeare in this sense). Cf. 
John viii, 46 : ** Which of you 

convinceth me of sin ? ” 

“ Rise might the world convince of levity 
As well my undertakings as your rounsrls." 

T. and C., Ii. ii, 130. 

(5) 'J'o satisfy, to persuade. 

" Persuasion qpuld but tlius coiwince nit-." 

• T. and C., in, ii, 157. 

CONVIVE. To feast together, to be 
convivial. 

" Go to my tent, 

^ There in the full convive we." 

r. and C., IV, V, 272. 

CONVOY, (i) Means of conveyance. 

" As the winds give benefit 
And convoy is assistant, do not sleep." 

Ham., 1 , iii, 3 ; v. also A, W,, IV, iv, 10 ; 
T. and C., 1 , i, Z07. 

(2) Travelling expenses. 

" His passport shall be made 
And crowns for convoy put into his purse." 

lien. V-IV, iii, 39. 

(3) A protecting force. ^ 

" At such a breach, at such a convoy." 

• Hen. Y-III, vi, 69. 

CONY-CATCH. Vb. To clieait, to impose. 

Nares observes ; " It has been shown 
, from Decker’s English Villanies, that 
the system of cheating, or as it is now 
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callcdf swindling;, was carried to a 
gfciat length early in the seventeenth 
century : that a collective society of 
sharpers was called a warren, and t^ir 
dupes rabbit-suckers (that is, ywng 
rabbits) or conies. One of their ihief 
dticoys, was the selling goods or vash 
to be resold at a. loss (see under Otin- 
modity). ^ pamphlet exposing \he 
“ Frauds and Tricks of Coney-Catchers 
and Qouzenem was publjshcd by 
Robert Greene^ 

“ TIutc is no romedy ; I must cony-caich, 

I must shift.” -• 

M. W. »y., I, iu, 30 ; V. also T. of S.. V, 
i. «7. 

CONY-CATCHING. I.. subs. 'IVickery. 
foolery, harmless roguery. 

" Cm IIP, you uro so full of cony-caichiug.*’ 
T. of S., IV, 1. 37. 

II., adj. Thieving, cheating. 

" Mjirrv, sir, I havp inattor in my hc.ad 
.af^ainst you, .and ap.iiTKt your cony- 
catching rascals, Tlanlolpli, Nvm, and 
I'istol.” A/. ir., I, i, 114. 

COOLING-CARD. A j)hrase probably 
boiTowi'd from prinuTO. or some other 
game in which money was staked upon 
a card. • 

A card so tlccisivc as to coo! 
the co\irage of the adversary; hence, 
fig., somcthfiig to damp or overwhelm 
the hopes of an cxpQptant (N.^rcs). 
Cf. Beaumont and Fletcher, Island 
Princess, I, 3*: “These hot youths. I 
fear, w'ill find a cooling-card** 

“ There all is marr'd ; there Ups a cooling- 

carJ.*' I lien. VI-\, iii, 8^. 

COPATAIN. A word hitherto found only 
in the following passage, but supposed 
to be made from cn/)=top, and to 
inean^ high crowned, peaked, sugar- 
loaf. ’“Copped hats,’* high-copt 
hats," “ copplc croons,” “ felt hats, 
copple-tank,” “ coppin tankes,*' “ a 
coptankt hat," have all appeared in 
sixteenth century writers, and appear 
to have the same origin and meanii^. 
” A silken doublet : a velvet hose ! a scamt 
di)ak I and a copatain hat ! ” 

T. of S., V, i. 56. 

COPE, 1 . Subs. The same word as 
cap and cape. 

The canopy of heaven, the firmament. 
“The cheapest country under the cope” 
Per., IV, Vi, 132 

COPE, 2 . Dutch hoopen= to buy, cog- 
nate with A.S. ceapian^^ to cheapen, to 

^ bargain, to buy, A.S. cedp = 3 . bargain. 

Vb. A.,trs. (i) Torepay, torequxte. 
“llirw thousand ducats, due unto Hie Jew, 
Wc fi-edy cope your courtcqius p;uns witlial.” 

• ' ' ^ Af. K., IV. i, 404. 

(2) To encounter in argument. 

“ 1 love to cope him in these sullen 6ts.“ 

4. y. L., II, i, 6f. 


(3) "To grai)plc with, to engage in 

battle. 

“ He coped Hector in the battle.” 
r. and C., 1, ii, 34 : v. also T. and C., 

* II, iii, 255 ; Hek. ii, 78 ; K. L., 

V, iii, X31 ; V. and A., 888. 

(4) To have commerce with, to have 

carnal intercourse with. 

“ Tor I will make him tell the tale anew, 
"Where, how, how oft, how long ago, and 
when 

Ho hath, and is again to cope your wife.” 

0th., IV, I, 79- 

B., inlr. (i) To have dealings with. 

” Horatio, thou art e'en as just a man , 
As e*(T my conversation coped withal.” 

• Ham., Ill, ii, 50. 

(2) To contend. 

“ He is a man, and, Clifford, cope with him.” 

3 Hen. VI-l, iii, 24. 

COPESMATE. Cope and mate, originally 
a companion in uicrchandise, hence, 
an associate, a companion (used only 
once by Sli«ikesj)carc). Qf. Spenser, 
Mother Hubbard’s Talc, 939 : " Neever 
sin yd iu jilace, ne spake to wight. 
Till that the Foxo, his copesmate he liatl 
found." 

” Missh.npi ii Time, copesmate of ugly Night.” 

. R. of L., 925. 

COPPED. V. 6opatain. 

Rising to a head, pointed, peaked, 
.sugar-loaf. Cf. Ga.scoigne, " With high- 
rapt hats, and feathers flaunt a flaunt." 

” The blind mole ea«*r 
Copp\l hills towards hi'.iveu, to tell the earth 
is throng’d , 

15y man’s oppression.” Per., I, i, xoi. 

COPULATIVES. People anxious to be 

coupled in marriage. 

“ I press in here, sir, amongst the rest of the 
coiintrv copulatives, to swear and to 
• {or«v\. ir.” A. Y. L., V, iv, 53. 

COPY, (i) F.T.c-siinilc, counterpart. 

•' My brother hath a daughter 
.MmiMit the copy of mv child thaCs dead.” 

. .. ’ Af. A.,V, i, 274. 

(2) A pattern, prototype, original model 
of which an imitation is to be made. 

“ He copy now to men of grosser blood. 

And te.ieh them how to warJT 

If am. K-IIb -4 * v. also Sonnet XT, 14. 

(3) Something made after the imitation 

of another. 

“ Lady, you .arc the crucirst she alive. 

If yon will lead these graces to the grave 
Anil leave the world no copy.” 

T. N., I, V, 223 ; V. also W. T., I, ii, X 23 ; 
11, iii, 99. 

(4) Subject, theme. • 

“ It was the copy of our conference.” 

C. £.. V, 1, «2. 

(5) A writing of which a transcription 
I • is to be made in a pupil’s exercise 

. book. 

L “ We took him setting of boys' copies,” 

r % ii, 80. 
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( 6 ) 'J enure, lease. In copyhold tenure 
an estate was held at the' will 
of the lord of the manor by 
the copy of the rolls made by^ 
the steward of his court. Some 
of these copyholds were for single 
lives, in others they descended to 
heirs. The former seem to be 
referred to in the quotatiofi which 
follows. 

**But ill them Nature's copy's not etemp." 

Mac,, III, ii. 38. 

Cf. “ lease of nature,'* Mac., IV, 

i, 99. 

CORAGIO. Courage ! 

“ Dravoly, loraqio ! ’* 

A. W., II, V, 90 ; V. albo Tentp., V, i, 258. 

CORANT9. L. curro. 

A quick, lively dance. 

*' They bid us lo the English dniu-ing schools. 
And teadi lavoltas liigh.md swift comn/os ! ** 
Hen. K-IIl, V, 33 ; V. .also T. N., 1, ill, 
137; A. W., II, iii, 42. 

CORDIAL. Adj. (i), Invigorative, res- 
torative, comforting. 

. * ** I do not know 

What is more cordial.**^ Cym., I, v, 64. 

^2) Hearty, sincere. , 

' ** This affliction has a taslr as sweet 

I. As any cordial comfort.” W. T., V, iii, 77. 

CORE, (i) Centre, heart. 

•* Give inc that man 

That ^ is not passion's slave, and I will wear 
him 

In my heart's core, ay, in my heart of heart.'* 
Ham., Ill, ii, 68. 

(2) An ulcer, a boil. 

” Were not that a botchy core 1 ” 

T, and C., II, i, 6. 

” I low now, thou core of envy ! ” 

T. and C., V^i. 4. 

CORINTH. A brothel, a bawdy honsc. 

** Would wc could see, you at Corinth I '' 

^ r.o//l.,II,ii, 67. 

CORINTHIAN. A* spirited fellow, one 
who leads a free (possibly debauched) 
life. 

**I am no proud Jack'like Falstaff, but a 
Corinlhianr 1 Hen. IV -\\, iv. 10. 

cormorant; L. corvus marinus^ tha 
sea crow. 

I., subs. Anything voracious, a glutton. 

** Light vanity, insatiate cormorant 
Consuming means, soon prevs upon Itself." 

Hich, II XI, 1, 38. 

IL, adj. All-devouring. 

• i . ■ " Wounds, friends, and what else dear that Is 
consum'd 

In hot digi^tion, of tliis cormorant war." 

^ T. and C.\ II, il, 6 ; v. also L. L. /«, I, 
i, 4 ; Car., I, i, 1 14. 


COMER-CAP* Completion, chief dma- 

J^3rstone. • ^ emnpomm ana luiii 

"Thau mak^t 4ho tdumviry the comer*Gap^\ .^Qperr up the sons of Troy.' 


" O God, that Somcnet—who in proud heart 
Doth stop my comets— -woro m Talipot's 
place.^' I Hen. F/-1V, iii, 25. 

L. horned, cornu 


CORNET. F.==a little liorn, Mim.^ of 
corne : L. comu. 

A troop of cavalry — so named from 
y comet player being attached to each. 

COKNUTO. 

^ a horn c 

A cuckold, one that wears the 
horns : Ilalliwcll qu^^tes “ GHllanlry H 
la Mode ( 1674) : When my Cornulo 

goes from home." To cornute (=to 
cuckold) is found in Taylor’s Workes 
(1630) : 

"That, though to be comuted be a griefe, 

Yet to have such bravo partners is rt'ht'fc.” 

“The peaking cornuto her liusbiiiid.” 

Af. W. W., Ill, V, C3. 

COROLLARY. L. coroUarium= a jircisent 
of a crown or garland {corolla^dini. of 
corena). 

Sometliing added, an extra member, 
more than sufficient, excess, surplus. 

* "Now, come, my Aqel! bring a coroUaty 

Rather than want a spirit.” 

Temp., IV, i, 58. 

CORPORAL. Adj. Material, corporenl. 

"What seem'd corporal, melted 
As breath into the wind.^ 

Mac., 1 iii, 8x : v. also Mac., I, vii, Su : 
L. L. L., TV iii, 86; Hen. V 1. i, 16 
(for ineorporal v. Ham., Ill, iv, 118). 

CORPSE, (t) Plu. Dead bodies. 

“ A tboui^and of his people butchered 
Upon whose dead corpse there w:is such 
misuse." i Hen. IV-l, i, 43. 

(2) The body without the soul. 

" My lord, your son had only but the corpse, 
but shadows and the snows of men to 
fight." 2 Hen. IV-l, i, 192. 

.CORRECT.* Vb., (i) To set matters 
right. • * 

"TVhere some, like magistrates, correct at 
home." Hen. V~1, Ii, 19 1. 

(2) To chastise. 

" I would correct him.” 

^ T. and C., V, in, 3. 

CORRECTIONER. A mol-bird, one who 
inflicts chastisement (only once used by 
Shakespeare). 

" You filthy famldied correctUmer, If you be 
not swinged, I'll forswear half-kirtles." 

, : 2 Hen. IV-V, iv, 15. 

CORRESPONDENT. Adj. Obedient, re- 
sponsivc, conformable in behaviour. 

" 1 will be correspondent to command 
And do my spirilmg gently." 

^ v' ■ Temp., 1, 11, 297* 

CORkESPOljSlVB. Corresponding, 
8 W 4 ^able, ccmformable. 

- *'>And Aotenorid^, with massy staples 
’ And eorresponsive and fulfilling bolts. 


an- 
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CORRIGIBLE. Used by Shakespeare 
bdtli in an act. and pass, sense. 

(act.) Corrective, having the power ' 
of correction. Cf. Ben Jonson, 
Poetaster : Do I not bear a read- 

able corrigible hand over him ? " i 

“ 'Hic power and corrigible authoiitl of 
this lies in 01^ wills.** Oik., I, iii,«29< 

(pass.) . Submissive to correction, docne. 

** His corrigible nedc, his face suMued, 

To jx‘nctrativVsli<^tnc.'* ^ 

^ A. and C., IV, av. 74. 

CORRIVAL (Co-rival). I., subs, (i) A 
. cc^mpetitor, a rival. 

*' flo tliat doth redeem her thence might 
wear 

Without cwrival all her dignities.'* 

I Hen. IVA, iii, an. 

(2) A companion, a comrade. 

'* The king hath drawn 

« • • 

M.iiiy more corrivals, and dear men 
Of estimation and command in 

1 Hen. IV-IV, iv. 32. 

II., vb. To emulate. 

** Where's then the saucy boat 
Wiiose weak untimber'd sides but even now 
Co-rivalPd greatness.** 

T. and C., I, Hi, 44. 

CORROSIVE. I., subs. Any substance 
that consumes or wears away by 
degrees, e.g. when applied to the mind, 
fretting, care, anxiety, etc. 

Note. — The word is also spelt corsive 
and coYscy. Cf. Spenser, P aerie Queene, 
IV, ix, 121 ; 

“ Aiici tlidt same bitter corsive, which did eat 
Her tender heart and made refrains from meat.'* 

“ Though parting be a fretful corrosive. 

It is applied to a dcalhful wound.** 

2 Hen. VJ-m, ii, 403. 

IT., adj. Fretting, “ giving pain. Cf, 
Ben Jonson, Alchemist,* I, i, 539. 

*' Beside your bocch-d^al and yvat corsive 
Wiitcrs.*’ 

*' Care is no cure, but rather c»rosive.” 

X Hen. K/-IH, in, 3. 

CORRUPT. Vb., A., tra. (i) To make 
iilipure. to vitiate. • 

the dead carcasses of unburied men 
Th.l^ do corrupt my air, I banish you.** 1 
Cor., Ill, iii, 123. 

(2) To bribe. 

** Who knows if one of her women, being 
corrupt^. 

Hath storn It from her.” Cytn., II, iv, 'xx6. 

(3) To pervert. • 

My son a wcU-Ucrlvcd nature 

With his inducement.” A. W., HI, U, S4. 

v/ (4) To misquote. 

You corrupt the song, sirrah.** 9 

A, W., I, iii, 75- 

(5) To seduce. 

•' But Silvi.i is too fair, too true, too bol% 
r- To be corrupted witli my worthless gifto. ' 


B., intr. To be putrid, lieiicc, to have 
' lascivious thoughts. 

”ItisT, 

• That, lying by the violet in the sun, 

Do as the catrion does, not as tiic llower. 
Corrupt with virtuous season.** 

Af. M., II, ii, 167 ; v. also Hen. K-V, ii, 40. 

CORRUPTIBLY. An example of the 
termination -ble with an active sense. 

To cause corruption, so as to be 
vitiated, corruptively. 

*' It is ton late ; the life of all his blood 
Is touch'd corruptibly** K. /., V, vii, 2. 

CORRUPTION, (i) Depravity, 'wicked- 
ness. 

** And so a man that hath a name. 

By falscthuod and corruption doth it sliamc.” 

C. E., II, i, 113. 

{2) Bribery. 

** Tlic name of Cassius honours this corrupt 
turn:* J. C., IV, iii, 15. 

(3) I'alsti repre.sentation, perversion, 
didain.'ition. 

" 1 wish no other herald. 

Ho other speakar of my living actions. 

To keep mine honour from corruption.** 

Hen. K///- 1 V, ii, 71. 

(4) Anything morally corrupting or 

infections# 

" Sin gatliering head 
Shall break into corruption.** ^ 

Rich. II-^V, i, 59. 

(5) Impurity of blood arising from the 
attaiiidcT for treiwcu or 1‘elony, by 
reason of wl'.ich sftiy person is 
disabled from inheriting lands 
from an ancestor, or from trans- 
mitting them to others. 

*' Know, then, it is >'Qur fault that you resign 
- % * . * * 

The lini'pl glory of your royal house. 

To th<' corruption of a blt^mish'd stock." 
Rich. ///-Ill, vii, 121 ; v. also Rkk. 
///-Ill, vii, 198. 

• 

COSIER. V. Cozier.* •• 

COSTARD. Etymology unknown. 

A man's hcail — the meaning associated., 
with the word in Shakespeare's works 
and in the writings of other authors of 
the same period. Beaumont and 
Fletcher {Woman's Prize, III, 4), use 
it in the sense of a covering for the 
head, ** your velvet costard," while in 
Drayton's Polyolbion it is mentioned 
among others as a species of apple, 

" The wilding, costard, then the well- • 

known pomewater.” From this last 
signification of the word we have the 
name costermonger, a dealer in apples. 

" Ise try whether voiir costard or my hallow 
bu the h.'irdcr.'* 

' K. L., IV, vi, 217 : V. also L, L, L,, III, 

I, 64 ; Rkk. ///-I, iv, 152 i JTi ly., 
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COSTERMONGER, v. Costard. 

Adj. Meanly mercenary, huckstering, 
commercial, materialistic, having a 
tendency to rate merit by money 
value. 

** Virtue is of so little regard in these eotUf^ 
monger limes, that true valour is turned 
bear-herd." 2 Hen. iV-I, ii, 148. 

COTE. F. cote = the side, coteycr:= to pass 
by the side of : L. costa. 

To come up with, to outstrip, to 
overtake. The word was a common 
.sporting term, and was applied, technic- 
ally, to a brace of hounds being slipped 
at the stag or hare, one of which out- 
stripped the other. Cf. Drayton's 
Polyolhion : 

** When each man nins his horse with fixed eyes, 
and nott'A 

Whicli dog first turns the hare, which first the 
other coirs.’* 

“ We ooted them on the way, and hither they 
are coming." - Ifnm., II, ii, 304. 

COT QUiEEN. Etymology doubtful, pos- 
sibly F. coquin, ov for cockquean = a, man 
woman. 

A man who busies himself with 
female affairs. The following (j nota- 
tion from Ben Jonsoii’s Poetaster 
gives some justification for the sug- 
gested derivation coquin a a. rascal, 
equine ^ a. hussy: “ \Vc tell thee, 
thou angcrest us, coi-quean : and wc 
will thunder thee in pieces for thy cot- 
qucdllityi ' On the other luind Addison 
compares a*woinan meddling with state 
affairs to a man interfering in female 
business (a cotqucav), and adds, ** Each 
of the sexes .should keep within its 
bounds." 

" Go, you cot-queen, go, 

Get you to bwl.” /?. and IV, iv, 6. 

COUCH. Vb. A., trs. (i) To lay on a 
co^pli. 

" But where»\inbtuised youtli with unslufled 
brain 

Doth couch Ills limbs, tht^rc goldrii sleep doth 
reign." R. and J., II, iii, 38. 

(2) To piake to disappear. 

" One cloud of winter showers 
These flies are couched.** 

r. of A., 11 , ii, 162. 

(3) To make to cower. 

" This said, he shakes aloft his Roman blade. 
Which, like a f.ilcon, towering in the skies, 
Coucheth the fowl below with his wings' 
shade." R. of L., 507. 

(4) To veil, to conceal. 

" But soirow that is couch*d in scN^ming glad- 
ness 

* Is like that mirth fate turns to sudden sadness.’* 

T. and C.. I, i, 38. 

(5) To express, to set forth. 

** Hath he not twit our sovereign .lady hero 
With ignomiiiioos woid^ tbougli derkly 
. , KMII, i, 179. 


(6) To fix a spear in the re|jt. 

" A braver soldier never couched 

2 Hen. VI III, i, 179. 

B., intr. (i) To lie down on a couch 
i or on the ground. 

" Couch we awhile, and mark.” 

IJam., V. 1 , 210. 


{) To lie, to sleep. 

" If I court moe wotnejx, yoa’ll couch with 
nioc men." 0th., IV, iii, 55. 



"We/U couch i* the castlc-ditch till we see 
the light of our fairies." 

M. W. W., V, ii, 7 . 


COUCHING. Bending, bowing, crouch- 
ing. 

" These eouehings and these lowly courtesies." 

/. G., Ill, i, 36. 

COUNSEL. (1) Advice, direction. 

" And let my counsel sway you in lliii. r.ise. 

Af. A., IV. i, sqtj ; v. also L. L. L., Ill, 
i, x6G. 

(2) Phi., Confidences, secrets. 

" And in the wood, where oftm yon ami I 
Upon faint primrose-beds were wont to Ik*, 
Emptying our bosoms of their loumel sweet." 

# M. N.D., I, i, 216 ; v. also K. L., 1 , iv, \o. 

(3) Secrecy. 

" ’Twerc better for you if it wercs known in 
counsel.** M. W. W., 1 , i, 108. 

(4) SuggesNoa. 

" To trust the opportunity of night 
And the ill counsel of* a desert place? 

Ihu rich worth of your virginily.” 

M. N. D., II, i, 215. 

(3) Co-operation, connivance. 

" With counsel of the night, 1 will be here 
With wholesome viands." 

r. N. K., Ill, i, 83. 

(6) A counsellor, an advocate, a law> i.t. 

" W^ will have these things set down by 
( lawful dbansef." « Cym., 1, iv, X46. 

{7) Consultation. 

" I hold as little counsd with weak fear 
As you, iny lord.” i Hm. /V-IV, iii, ii. 

^ (8) Reflection, deliberation. 

'* Let her wear it out with good counsd.'* 
M. A., II, iii, 210. 

COUNSELLOR, (i) One who gives ad- 
vice, an adviser, a mentor. 

” These are counsdlors 
That feelingly T>ersuade me what I am." 

A.Y. L., II. i, xo. 

(2) One who is consulted by a client, 
a counsel, a lawyer. 

** Good counsdlors lack no clients." 

M. M., I. ii, iiA/^ 

* (3) *A member of a council, a councillor. 

** Meet to be an emperor’s counsellor.** 

T. G. V., II. iv. 75. 

; (4) A confidant. 

'* Love's counsellor:' Cym., HI, ii, 56 
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COUNT, fl., subs, (i) Reckoning, ac« 
coimt. 

By my eoittU 

I wrfs your mother much upon these years.** 
X. and I, iii, 51 ; v. also Sonnet I, ju 

(2) Day of reckoning (compt, q./.). 

When wc shall meet at compt" t 


tneet at compt," I 

^ Ort..V.ii.W 


(3) Trial. • ^ 

'* The other motive, 

Why to a pul^c count 1 might nof go. 

Is the great lovS^he general gender bear him.** 
> Ham,, IV, vM, ly. 

II., vb. A., trs. To reckon, to esteem, 
to consider. 

** I count myself in nothing else so happy 
As in a soul remembering my good friends." 
Rich. //-II, iii, 46; V. also T, G. V., V, 
iv, 70. 

B., in trs. To take note. 

•* For count of this, the count's a fool.” 

A. W., IV, ui, axo; v. also T. G. V., II, 
54 - , . 

COUNTENANCE. I., subs, (i) Expres- 
sion. 

" Tlu rofore put I on the countenance of stem 
commandment.'* A. Y. L., II, vii, 109. 

(2) Face, feature. • 

" Almost chide God for making you that 


countenance you arc.** 
A, Y, L., IV, 1 , 3a ; V. 
iii, 36- 


also A, Y. L., IV, 


(3) An appearance of encouragement. 

" A eoufdenance as dear 
As friendship wears at feasts.” 

W. T., X, U, 396. 

(4) Favour, patronage. 

'* He waged me with his countenance, as if 
1 had been mercenary.*' Cor., V, vi, 40. 

(5) External appearance. 

'* His countenance enforces homage.*’ 

• Hen.^-ll, vii, 29. 

(6) Bearing, manner, flcportment. 

"Tho something that nature gave me his 
countenance seems to take from me.** 

A. Y. L., I, i, 17. 

(7) Credit, approval, confirmation. 

authority, sanction. • 

'* And gave his countenance, ag.'iinst his name, 
To Uiigh at gibing boys.” 

X Hen. /V-lil, ii, 65; v. also 3 Hen. 
/K-IV, I, 35 ; Ham., I, iii, 1x4 ; /. C., 
I, iii, X 39 . 


(8) False appearance, hypocrisy. 

** Keep me in patienoc, and with xipen'd time 
Unfold the evil which is here rapt up 
In countenance." Af. Ai., V, I, xi8. 

(9) Assurance of mien. 

•• Wr have put thee In mwifsHai^** ^ ^ 

L» jL. Xr., 

II., vb. (i) To keep in ceuntenance, 
to support, to favour. 

*' Rebellion . . . countenanced by beys and 
beggary.” 2 Hen. /V-lV, i, 35* 


(2) To act in keeping with. 

"Malcolm I Banquo! 

As from your graves rise up, and walk like 
sprites, 

• To countenance this homw." 

' Afoc., II, iii, 64. 

(3) To do honour to, to grace. 

"... You must meet my master, to coim- 
tenanu my mistress." 

. T. of S., IV, i, xoi. 

COUNTER, 1 . F. comfiter : L. compute. 

(1) A small piece of metal, ivory, or 
bone of no value, used by the 
uneducated in making calculations ; 
a contemptuous term for money. 

" When Marcus Dnitus grovrs so covetous 
To lock such rascal counters from his fricndi." 

/. C., IV, iii, 80 ; v. also T. and C., II, 

ii, 28; /. C., IV, iii, Bo; IV. T., IV, , 

iii, 38 ; Cym., V, iv, x68. 

(2) A worthless wagpr. 

" What, for a counter, would I do but good." 

A. Y. L., II, vii, 63. 

• . 

COUNTER, 2 . F. contre : L. contra. 
Wrongly, in a wrong direction. 

" A liound that funs counter, and yet draws 
dra foot well.” 

C. E., IV, ii, 30; V. also Ham., IV, v, 
xzo ; 2 i/£n. /P -I, ii, 83. 

COUNTER-CASTER. One who reckons 
accounts by means of counters, a bpok- 
keeper, a contemptuous term for an 
accountant. 

" This counter-Tf^ter,' 

lie, in good time, muift his lieutenant be." 

• 0th., I, i, 31. 

COUNTERFEIT. L.vb. A., trs. (i) To 
feign, to assume, to simulate. 

** Counterfeit s.id looks, 

Make inoiitlis upon me when 1 turn my back." 

^ M. N. />., HI, ii, 237; V. also Cor., 11 
iii. i.\i. 

(2) To copy, to imitate. 

" Counterfeiting the action of an old woman.** 
M. W. W., IV, •v. X2X. 

B., iiitrs. To deceive, to feign, to act 
a part. 

" How ill agrees it with your gravity 
To counterfeit thus grossly.” . 

C. II, ii, x68,; v. also A. Y. L., IV, 
iii, 165. 

II., adj. (i) Resembling, presenting 
an a])pearancc. 

" Look here upon this pictiuc, and on this 
The counterfeit presentment of two brothers.** 
Ham., Ill, iv, 54. 

(2) False, deceitful, hypocritical. • 

'* They are busied about a counterfeit assure 
ance.” 

r. of S., IV, iv, 93; V. also Hen. TMH, 

Vi, 58. 

(3) Dissembling. 

'* An aorant eomUer/tU rucaL" 

Hot. 
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111 ., subs, (i) A portrait, a likeness. 

“What find T hrre? 

Fair Portia's counUrfiiV 
M, K., HI, ii, 116: V. also 7 . of A., V. 
i, 73 ; Mae., II. iil, 8z ; R. ofL., 1265. 

(2) A spurious false semblance of 
anything. 

“ I am no counterfeit ; to die, is to be a 
counterfeit ; for he is but the counterfeit 
of a man who hath not the life of a man.'* 
I //en. ly-V, iv, 117. 


(3) Spurious coin, a slip (q.v.). 

“ Never call a true piece of gold, a counter- 
feit.** 

t Hen. /F-II, iv, 489 ; v. also K. /., 
Ill, i, 99 ; Cym., II, v, 6. 


(4) Simulation, feigning. 

“There w.is never counterfeit of passion 
came so near the life of p.ission.“ 

M. A., II, iii, 1x0. 


COUNTERFEITLY. Feigneclly. falsely, 
not genuinely. . 

“ And be off to them most counterfeiily.** 

Cor., II, iii, 107. 

COUNTERMAND. Vb. (i) To contra- 
dict, to oppose. 

“My heart shall' never couniernuMd mine 
eye.” » R. of L., 276. 

(2) To obstruct, to bar, to thwart, to 
forbid. 

** A back-friend, a shcrtilder-clapjwr, one that 
countermands 

The passages of alleys, creeks, and narrow 
lands." C. R., IV, ii, 37. 

COUNTERPOINTS. Counterpanes, bed 
coverlets, so called because composed 
of points or panes, of various colours 
exactly opposite one another. 

• “ In ivory coffers I l^avc stuff'd my crowns ; 

In cypress chests my arras counterpoints.** 

r. of s., II, i, 343. 

COUNTLESS. (I) Innumerable. 

“That give heaven countless eyes to view 
men's acts.” Per., 1 , 1 , 73. 

(2) Infinite. 

, “ Her face, like heaven, enticeth thee to view 
Her countless.%\ocy, which desert must gain." 

Per., J, i, 31. 

COUNTY. (I) A shire. 

“ I am ... a poor esquire of this county.** 
2 Hen. IV-IU, ii, 5a. 

C 

(2) A French province. 

“ These counties were the keys of Normandy.'* 
2 Hm. VI-l, i, 114. 

(3) A count, a nobleman. 

“ Then there Is the county r.ilatine." 

M. V,, I, ii, 40 ; v. also 7 . N., I, v, 320 ; 
A. W., Ill, vii, 22 ; M. A., II, i, 195 ; 
R. and J. (very frequently). 

COUPLEMENT. (i) A couple, a pair : 
cf. Spenser, Faerie Quecne, IV, iii, 462 : 
“ Where making Joyous feast theire dales they 
spent 

In pmect love, devoide of hatefull strife, 

' AUioe with bands of mutuall couplement,** 

- “ I widi you the peace of mind, most royal 
toufilmeiit.- L.L.L.,\. U, 53>< 


(2) A combination. 

“Making a couplment of proud compare." 

Sonnet XXlj 

COURAGE, (i) Heart, mind, disposition. 

“ rd such a courage to do him gn^." 

7 . of A., Ill, iii, 24. 

An inclination, a wish, a longing. 

“ His eye . . . ^ 

Shows his hot courage and his high desire.'* 
V. and A., 276. 


(3) 


(4) 


Daring, intrepi^ty, boldness. 

.i ^ occasion.” 

also Hen. V-ll, iv, 8 ; 


eT 

Courage mounted, with occasion." 
K.f., II, i. 82? v.i 


Mac., i, vii, 60. 
Hcartediiess, heart 
couragement. 


of grace, cn- 


tnic love never did run 
M. N. D., I, i, 136. 


“ Our foes are nigh 
And this soft courage makes your followers 
faint." 3 Hen. V/ JI. ii, 57. 

Note. — ^"Soft courage ”«=*pot)r encourage- 
ment. 

COURSE, (i) Race, career. 

“ stand you directly in Anlonius' way, 

* When he doth run'' his course.** 

/. C., I. ii. 4. 

(2) Progress. 

“The course of 
smooth." 

(3) Passage. 

“ When I here Ctiinc in, 

And found no course of breath within your 
majesty 

How cold it struck my heart." 

2 Hen. IV-W, v, 151. 

(4) The pefiod occupied by a revolution , 
of the earth rouhd the sun, a year. 

“ O, that record could with a backwanl look 
I^ven of five hundr^ courses of the sun, 

Show n^e your image in some antique bmk." 

Sonnet LIX, 6. 

(5) Orderly mode of transaction, pro- 
cess. 

'* Wliy, my lord of York commends the nlot 
and the general course of the actioi<.'* 

‘ i Hen. ly-ll, iii, 21. 

(6) Manner o? life, habits. 

" His addiction was to courses vain." 

Hen. y-l, i, 56. 

(7) Proceeding. 

** Not for that dream I on this strange course.** 

I M. A., IV, i, 210. 

(8) Routine, system, curriculum. 

“ Here let us breathe, and happily institute 
A course of learning and iugrnious studies.** 
7 . of S., I, i, 6. 

(9) The dishes placed upon the table 
at one time. 

“Sleep . . . 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature's second 
course 

Chief nourisher in life's feast." 

Mae., II, ii, 3(^. 

(i^A round, an attack, an onset.'" 
^wote. — In bear-baiting the bear was 
tied to a'stdkc and coursed, i.c. attacked 
by relays of dogs. 

“ Bear*like I must fight the course.** 

Mae., V, vii, 2; v. also X. L., Ill, vii, 54 
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(11) Pht. The sails which hang from 
• a ship’s lower yards : the foresail 

is ciiiigU the forc-coursC) and the 
mainsail the main-course. When a 
ship sails under the mainsail and 
the foresail only, she is said to 
** sail under a pair of her coiirsi^.*' 
*‘Set her two counts. Off to sea again.'* 

* Temp,, I, I, '45. 

(12) Phrases? (a) In course of, in the 
course of^in carrying out* in the 
working, iiwhe progress, in con- 
sequence of. * 

“ Who threats, in course of this revenge, to 
• do 

As much as ever G>riolanus did." 

T, A., IV, iv, 67. 

" In the course of justice none of 11s should 
sec salvation." M. V., IV, i, 199. 

(/>) In course = of course. 

" This being granted in course** 

M, M., Ill, i, 259* 

(r) Hold my course = do as I c]p. 

" I'll write straight to my sister. 

To hold my very course,** K, L., 1 , iii, 27* 

COURT-CUPBOARD. A kind of movable 
sideboard without doors or drawers, in 
which plate and other valuables were 
arranged. Cf. Chapman, May-f>ay 
( 1 6 1 1 ) : * * Court-cuphoafds, planted with 
llagons, cans, cups, etc.” 

" Away with the ioint-stools, remove the 
couii'cupboard, look tOLthc plate." 

•j?.a»irf/.,I,i, 5. 
COURTESY, (i) •Politeness, good brecd- 

" He is not tne flower of courtesy, but i'll 
warrant him, as gentle as a lamb." 

R. and /., II, v, 43- 

(j) Favour, kindness. 

" For th<' which you are to do me both a 
present and a dangerous courtesy.** 

M. IV, ii, i5<>. 

(3) A curtsy, (used by men as well as 
by women). 

" Duck with French nods and apish courtesy.** 
RUh. ///-I. iii, 49 ; v. also L. L. L., 1 , 
ii, 60; T. and C., II, iii, 97; A. IV., 
V, iii, 324. 

(4) Outward form of politeness. • 

" M.inhood is melted into courtesies.** 

M. A., IV, a, 314. 

. • (5) Affability and sweetness such as 
would gain popularity and com- 
mand reverence. 

**Thcn I stole all courtesy from heaven." 

1 Hen, /V-IH, a, 30. 
Note.— Various interpretations have’ been 
given of this passage. Malone explains it 
thus : " I was so affable and popular that I 
• engrossed the devotion and reverence of all 

men to myself, and thus defrauded Heuven 
of its worshippers.** ' * ^ 

COURTHAND. Style of writing used in 
records and judicial proceedings. 

** He can make obligations, and write 

hand.** 2 Hen. V/-IV, U, xox. 


COURT HOLY-WATER. A proverbial 
expression for insincere complimentary 

language, flattery, something as neces- 
^ sary at court as holy water is at church 
(an allusion to a practice in Roman 
Catholic churches). 

" O niinclc, court holy-water in a dry house is 
better than this rain water out o' door." 

K, L., HI, ii, 10. 

COURT * 0 ? GUARD. The place where 
the guard musters, the guardroom or 
the adjoining court. Cf. Beaumont 
and Fletcher, The Beggar’s Bush : 
” Visit your courts of guard, view 
your munition.” 

" Let us have knowledge at the court of 
guard.** 

X Hen. Vl-W, {,‘4 ; v. also 0th., II, I, 214. 


COURTSHIP. (I) Courtliness, good 
breeding, civility. 

" I thought King Hi*nr>' had resembled thee 
In courage, courtship, and proportion." 

2 Hen. FV-I, iii, 51 ; v. also L. L. L., V, 
ii, 363. • • 

(2) Wooing, courting. 

“ no iiieiry .^nd employ your chiefest thoughts 
To courtship.** * M. V., II, viii, 44. 

{3) Courtly manners combined with 
paying couft or w'ooing. 

" .\ii old rel^ious uncle of mine taught me 
to speak, who was in his youth an itiland 
in.in ; one th.u knew courtship well, 
for then* h.e fell in love." 

A. Y. L., Ill, li, 3x9. 

(4) Opportunity for wooing. 

" More *. ilidityy 

Mon* hoTiournbli* state, iii^re courtship lives 
111 carrion lli(’» than Rome." 

R. and Ill, ill, 34. 

COUSIN, (i) A kinsman, a relative. 


" Rut now, my cousw Hamlet, .and iny son." 
Ham., I, ii,'04 ; v. also A’. /., Ill, Iii, 17. 

(2)® A son or daughter of uncle or aunt. 

" My mmisih's a fiwl, and thou art another." 
Af. .4., Ill, iv, lu ; V. alst) Rwh. //-I, i, 28. 


{3) A nii,»co, a nephew'. ^ 

" Your cousin, my kid vvtakcs great exceptions 
li> your ill houi*s." 

T. M., I, iii, 4 ; V. also Rich. Ill-Ill, i, 
2; r. /!.. 11, iv, 41. 

(4) An uncle. ^ 

" Where’s my cousin Toby ? " * ■ 

T. N., Ill, iv. 58. 

(5) A grandchild. 


" My pretty cousins, you mistake me both." 

Rich, lll-ll, U. 8. 

(6) A brother-in-law. 


" Peace, cousin Percy." 

1 Hen. IV-in, i, 52. 
(7) A title used in addressing a noble- 
man. 


" And you my noble and well-warranted 
cousin.** M. M., V, i, 280. 

(8)' One enrolled among the dependants 
or domestics of great families. 

** Cousins, you know what you have tot do." 

M.A., 
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COVENT. O.F. for convent, monastery. 
Note. — Covent Garden in London was 
originally the garden of the convent 
or monastery at Westminster. Cfc 
Latimer, Sermons : ** Neither doe I now 
speake of my sclfc and my covent, as 
tlie begging fryers were wont to doe.**' 

** One of your cooetU atid his confessor. 

Gives me this instanco." >• 

M. M,, IV, iii, 126 ; v. also Hen. K///-IV, 
ii, ig. 

COVER. Subs. (1) Covering. 

*' Death is the ffiirost cover for her shame 
That may be wish'd for." AI. A., IV, i,xi3. 

(2) Outside. 

** They have a good cover ; they sliow well 
outward.” A/. A., I, ii, 7. 

(3) A hood, an awning. 

*' Her waggon spokes made of long spinners 
legs, 

Tlic cover of the wings of grasshoppers.” 

K. and /., 1, iv, 60. 

COVERT. Adj. Private. 

”*And let us prc:seiiily go sit in council. 

How covert matters may be best disclosed.” 

y. C., IV. i. 46. 

COVERTURE. (1) A covert, a thicket, 
a hiding-place. 

” &» angle we for Beatrice, who even now 
Is couched in ttic wrxidliiric coverture.** 

M. A., Ill, i, 30. 

(2) Concealment, secrecy, privacy. 

" And now what rests, but, in night's coverture^ 
Thy brother being carelessly encamp'd 

We may surprise and take him at our plo*i- 
^ sure.” 3 Vl-lV, ii, ij. 

(3) jCoveriijg, coat of mail. 

”Wlien steel grog’s soft as the parasite's 
silk, 

Let hun (»it, i e. silk) be made a coverture 
for the w.ars." Cor., I, ix, 46. 

Note. — Tliis pas.sage has occiisioucd much 
difference of opinion, and no very .satisfactory 
solution has been offca-cd. For I* him * 
being used fo r ” it ” by Shakespeare and other 
writers of that time, compare Bacon, A dvance- 
ment of Learning, II, 22, f ix : ** Like unto 
the rowing against the stream, or making 
& a wand straight ‘by bending him contrary 
to his natural crookedness.” For the 
substitution of ” it ” for ” he ” v. Afac., I, 
iv, 58 : 

” It (**he) is a peerless kinsman.” 

COVETOUSNESS, (i) Eagerness to excel. 

”l^hen workmen strive to do better than 

They do confound their skill in covetousnest.” 

K. IV. u, 29. 

{ (2) Eagerness for gain, avarice. 

“1 would not have you to think that mv 
desire of having is the sin of covetousness.” 

T. AT.. V, i. 43. 

COW. Vb. To intimidate, to dishearten, 

* to overcome with terror. 

” He hath cotved my better part of man.” 

'V Afoc., V, vUi, 18. 

> COWARD. Vb. To intimidate (only 
_once used by Shakespeare as a verb). 

" it; ” Why, what read you there, 

. ' jThat hath so eoword^ and chas'd your blood 


COWAROSHIP. Cowardice. ' 

'* And for his cowardship, ask F.ibiau.” 

T. N., Ill, iv, 361. 

COWISH. Timid, cowardly, dastjurdly. 

” It Is the cowish terror of his spirit 
Tlrat dares not undertake.” 

^ K. L., IV, ii, 12. 

CjiWL-STAFF. O.F. cuvel, cuveau= a vat, 
a butt. " I 

The pole or staff on which a tub 
or basket was car^i by two ijersons. 
Halliwcll in his Arv^aic Dictionary gives 
coul to mcair ** a large wooden tub. 
Formerly any kind of cup or vessel.** 
(Note: The colestaff was a strong 
pole on which men carried a burden 
between them. In some villages it 
is balanced with a notch for the n(*ck 
of the water-carrier, and has a bucket 
suspended from cither end. 

” Where's the cooMaff ? look how vou 
, dnimblel” ^ M. W. W., HI, lii, 129. 

COX (or Cock’s). A disguised form of 
God (see Cock). 

” Cox my passion ! give me your hand.” 

A. W., V, ii, 38 ; v. also T. of S., IV, i, rzi. 

COXCOMB, (i) The crest resembling 
that of a cock worn in the caps of 
jesters, hence, a fool's cap. 

” Sirrah, you were better take my coxcomb.** 
K. L., I, iv, 8g ; v. also AI. W. W., V, v, 
X32- 

(2) The hc'Ad (used in a ludicrous sense). 

” He has broke my head acrriss and has 
given Sir Toby a bloody coxcomf* too.” 
T. N.f V, i, V. .also K, 11. iv, 

rig : C»., IV^, lit. 

(3) A fool. 

"Mome, malt-horse, capon, coxcomh, idiot, 
patch.” 

C. £., Ill, 1, 32 ; v. also A/. A., IV, ii, 71 
T. N., V, i, ai3 : Hm. K-IV, i, 79. 
COY. I., ’adj. (i) Modest, reserved. 

, ” But she is nice and cov. 

And naught esteems my aged ’eluqueuce.’' 

T. G. V., Ill, i, 82. 

(2) Soft, gentle. 

” Enforced hate, 

Instead of love's coy touch, shall rudely tear 
* thee.” R. of L., 669. 

(3) Uncompliant, intractable, recu- 

sant. 

” I know her Bfurits arc as coy and wild ' 

As haggards of the rock.” 

' Af. A,, HI, 1, 35 ; V. also V. and A., 96, 
X12. 

Note. — ^Latham ob.scrves respect- 
ing the haggard " such is the great- 
ness of her spirit, she will not admit 
0/ any society, until such a time as 
nature worketh.'* ' ^ 

Hm vb. (l) ^To consent reluctantly, to 
listen with the reserve of affected 
modesty. 

, "Ifheeoy'd 

To hev Comlniua speak, I'll keep at home.” 
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(3) To |troke with the hand, to caress. 
• “ sit tho<* down upon this flow*ry bed, 
While I thy amiable cheeks do coy" 

M, N. D., IV, I, a. 

(3) To allure, to flatter (an abbreviation, 
of “ decoy ”). 

**ril mountebank their loves. 

Coy their hearts from them.*' 

Cor., III. 11, X33. 

COYSTRILL. 9 .F. cow5/i7/t>r=; one armed 
with a knife or ooniard. • 

A booby, s?^coward, a poltroon: 
In Holinshed*s DAcription of England : 
“ They (esquires) were at first cousterels 
. or bearers of the armes of barons or 
knights.'* Hence, the name was ap- 
plieil to a kind of footman or groom, 
one fit to carry arms, not to use them. 
He's a coward and a coystriU that will not 
drink to my niece." T. iV., I, iii, 37. 


.e 


COZEN. F. cousiners: to claim rclation- 
shij) for a sinister purpose, to sponge, 
to live upon othef people. • 

To beguile, to cheat. 


" What devil was »t 

Tliat thus hath coxen'd you at hood-man 
blind?" • 

//am., Ill, iy, 77; v. also M. V., II, 

i. x, 38 ; K. L, V, iii, 132 ; x Hen. /F-I, 

ii, X12. 


COZENAGE. Cheating, deceit. 

" They say tliis town is full of cozenage." 

C. /?., I, ii, 97. 

COZIER (Cosier). Sp. coscr=s to sow, 
F. condye=s to sew, consu, 

A botcher, a cobbler. 

“ Do you makk an alehouse of my lady's 

house, that you squeak out your cozier*s 
Catches, without any mitigation or renicirsc 
of voice ? " T. N., II, iii, 83. 


CRAB (Roasted). The wild English apple, 
called a crab-apple ; when roasted and 
put intb the wassail bowl if formed a 


favourite indulgence 4 n early times. 
Cf. Gammer Gurton's Needle (1575) : 

" I lovp no rost but a nut-brown tostc, 

And a arab layde in the fyre." 

" And sometime lurk I In a ^sin's bowl, 

In very likeness of a fOoslM croo." 

I/. N. D., II. i 
(crabs. Temp. 


M. N. D., II. i, 48 ; y.L. L. L., V, 11, 9xf 
• - ■ II, 11, 154). 


carelessly, and capriciously as if 
our veins ran with quicksilver." 
"I saw him break Skogan's head at the 
court gate, when be was but a cfack not 
thus high." 

2 Hen. /K-lII, ii, 34 ; v. also Cor., I, iii, 67. 

(4) A breach. 

*' This crack of your love shaU grow stronger 
than it was before." 

^k., 11, iii, 297 ; v. also A. and C., V, i, 
18 ; L. L. /.., V, ii, 415. 


(5) Change of voice. 

" Our voices 

Have got the mannish crack." 

Cym., IV, ii, 236. 


(6) A fault. 

" I cannot 

Believe this crack to be in my dread mistress." 

w. r.. I. ii, 371. 


II., vb. A., trs. (i) To rend, to 

break. , 

" I liad rather crack my sinews, break my 
back, ' 

Than ytju should such dishoilour undergo 

Wbil,; 1 sit lazy by." Temp., Ill, 1, 26. 

(2) To dissolve, to break. 

" Ag.iii\st the Roman state ; whose course 
will on 

The w.iy it t.ikcs, cracking ten thousand 
curbs.” * Cor., 1, 1, 65. 

• 

(3) To weakiMi, to impair. 

'* Not to crack the wind of Iho phrase.” 

Ham., I, iii, ro8. 


{4) To open and dri*d;, to toss off. 

** You'll crack .1 tjuart together ! Ha, will 

you not ? " 2 Hen. IV-% iii. 62. 

(5) To break with grief. 

" The t,ir.kU* of my heart is cracked." 

K. V, vii, 52. 

(G) To assert 'olnsteringly. 

* " I'jlher our biMgs 

Were crack'd of kiloheii-trulls or his deserip- 
tioii 

I*rovcd us uiispe.iking sots.” 

Cym., V„v, X77. 

B., intrs. (i) To’ rend, to break in 
pieces, to burst. 

“ My heart is ready to crack with impatience." 

.\r. W. W., II, ii, 276. 


CRACK. I., subs, (i) A peal. 

"And sits aloft 

Secure of thunder's crack or lightning flash." 
r. A., II. 1. 3; V, also Mae., IV, 1, 1x7. 

(2) A charge. 

" I must report they were 
As cannons overchai^ with double cracks." 

Mac., If ilf 37- 

,, (3) A slip of a child, a pert lively 
youngster. Cf. Ben Jonson, 
Cynthia* s Revels r ** Since w% are 
turn’d, cracks, let us study to be 
like cracks : practise their lan- 
guage, and behaviours, and not 
with a dead imitation, act 

' .. ■ ‘Z 


(2) To break w'ith grief. 

*• Now cracks a noble heart." 

Ham., V, 11, 36a. 

(3) To boast, to bluster. 

" Ethiops of their sweet complexion crack." 

L. L. L., IV, iii, 263. 

(4) To fail. 

" My charms crack not, my spirits obey, and * . 
Time 

Goes upright with his carriage." 

Temp., V, i, 2. ■ 

( 5 ) *^0 S^Ye out a sharp noise. 

" 1 will board her, though she cJiide as loud 
As thunder, when tlie clouds in autumn 
crack." T. of S.. 1, ii, 93. 
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CRACKER. A boaster, a blustering 
fellow. 

*' What cracker is this same that deafs our 
ears 

With this abundance of superfluous breiljh ? 

K, /.. 11X147. 

CRACK-HEMP. One who doservos hang- 
ing (also called crack-ropc, and crack- 
halter), 

** Comc^hithcr, crack-hemp.** 

T. of S., V. I, 46. 

CRAFT. Vb. To use artifice, to act 
craftily. 

•* You have crafted fair.” Tor., IV, vi, X20. 

CRAFTY SICK. Feigning sickness, malin- 
gering, 

“Where Hotspur’s father, old Northumber- 
land 

Lies crafty-sick** 2 Hen. 71^-1, Ind., 37. 

CRANK. I., subs, (i) A blood-vessel, a 
winding passage. 

“Through the cranks and ofUc(.s of man.” 

. . Cor., I, i, 130. 

(2) A wincling street. 

“ Meet you 110 min but the soldier in 

The craiiks and tiirtis of Tl»el)es." 

T. N. K., I, ii. 28. 

II., vb. To wind, to run crookedly. 

“ See how this river domes me cranking in.” 

1 1 Hen. /F-III, i, 98. 

“ How he outmiis the hare and with what 
care 

He cranks and crosses with a thousand 
doubles.” V. and A., 682. 

CRANNIED. Full of crannies or chinks. 

“ Such a wall, as 1 would h.ivc you think, 

4lliat had in it a crannied hole or chink.” 

M. N. D., V, i, 156. 

CRANTS. Ger. krantz=^ garland. A 
pure German word, and probably also 
Danish, as, Rosencrantz (one of the 
characters in Hamlet) = the rosagar- 
land. Possibly Shakespeare found the 
word in some of the legends about 
Hamlet (Narcs). 

A*garland, a yrc/ith, a coronet, a tire 
for the head. 

“Here she is allowed Iut virgin crants** 

Ham., V, i, 2x8. 

CRARE. ^ small coasting vessel, a 
lighter, a wherry. 

“ What coast thy sluggish crare 

„ Might casilicst harbour in ? ” 

Cym., IV, ii, 204. 

CRAVEN. '*ln the old appeal or wager 
of battle, in our common law, we are 

' told that the party who confessed 
^ himself wrong, or rcfusecl to fight, was 

.to pronounce the word cravent, and 
judgment was immediately given against 
him. When battle had been joined, 
if the appellant cried cravent he lost 
liberam legem, that is, the riglit of such 
appeal in future : but if the a()pcllee, 
he was lof.^be l^ged/' (Nares.) 


cre 


1., sulxs. (i) A recreant, cowirdly fel- 

low. one who sues for miTcy. 

“ I vow'd, base knight, when 1 did meet thee 
next, 

To tear the garter from thy craven*s leg.” 

I Hen. VI-IV, i, 15. 

(2) A degenerate or beaten cock : 
Steevens quotes Rhodon and Iris 
(1631): “That he will pull the 
craven from his ndl»t.“ 

**’No cock of mine you crow too like a 
craven.** ^ T. 0/1S., II, i, 22 x. 

11., adj. Cowardl^ 

* *' Now, whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event 
... I do not know 

Why yet 1 live to say * Tliis thing's to do.’ ” 
Ham., IV, iv, 40. 

111., vb. To make cowardly, to 
render timorous. 

“ That a^avens my weak hand.” 

Cym., Ill, iv, 77. 

t 

CRAZED. Connected with crash. roKiiatt* 
with F. icraser, 

(r) Weakened, impaired, invalid. 

” Lysandor, yield 

The erased title to my certain right.” 

,1 M- N. D., I, i, 92. 

(2) Cracked, weak. 

” All things %:lsc that might 
To half a soul and to a notion crazed 
Say * Thus did Banquo.’ ” Mac., Ill, i, 82. 

CRAZY. Inferior, weak, feeble, dwrepit. 

“ W*? will l)estow yoif in .some better place. 
Fitter for sickness and for erasv age.” 

. X Hen. F7-1I1, ii, 89. 

CREATION, (i) Generation, calling into 
existence. 

” They say this Angelo was not maile by man 
and woman after this downright wav 
of creation,** M. M., Ill, ii, 91. 

(2) The *point of time when the world 
created. 

” An accessary by thine inclination 
To all sins past, and all that arc to come, 
From the creation to the general doom.” 

R. of L., 924. 

• (3) That wliich is created with special 
reference to human beings. 

” This thy lord — 

Bom to uphold creation in that honour 
First nature styl'd it in.” 

T. N. K., I. i, 82. 

(4) Nature, natural endowment. 

, “ One that excels the quirks of blazoniiig pens. 
And in the essential vesture of creation 
Does tire the ingincr.” 0 th., II, i, 

(5) Natural perfection. 

“ What deml-gi:d r , 

Hath come to near creation 7 ” 

• M. V., Ill, ii. xx6. 

(6) A fancy, a coinage of the brain. 

“ Wast thou but 

A dagger of the mind, a false creation. 
Proceeding fiom the hoat-opprcssod bniin.” 

Mac,, II, i, 38, 
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(7) Ncj^c. — ^The application of the 
• word is obscure in Af. M., II, iv, 
127 : 

“ Women ! Help Heaven I men their creation 
mar 

In profiting by them." ^ 

Stoevens^ accepts an explanation 
^iveii in the Edinburgh Review, Novem- 
ber, 1786 : ** Men* debase their nature 
by taking Alvantsige of such weak 
pitiful • crcatui^cs.** Rolfe gives it : 
“ Men spoil wonT ?n by taking advantage 
of their wcaknfes ** ; while Clarke 
combines both interpretations : ** men 
• impair their own natures and injure 
women by taking advantage of them.'* 
The rendering which makes “ woman '* 
man*s creation will doubtless be based 
upon the Scriptural account of her 
origin, Gen. ii, 21, 22. 

CREATURE, (i) Anything created, ani- 
inatii or inanimate. Cf. Milton, Paradise 
Lost, III, 442 : * 

Aloiio, for other creature in lliis place. 

Living, or lifeless, to be found was none." 

Cf. also. Bacon, Essay, Of Truth : 
“ The first creaJture of God, in the works 
of the days was the light of the sev^e.** 
Again, i Tim. iv, 4 ; ** Every creature 
of God is good.** Also Rom. viii, 39. 
" Onljr you do lack 

That mercy which fierce fin^ and iron extends, 
CretUures of note for fiiercv" larking use?.*’ 
K, /., IV, »i, X21 ; V. also Ham., Ill, i, 
144 ; TeMp., HI, iii, 74. 

(2) A living being. 

" Never did I know 

A creature, that did bear the shape of man. 
So keen.” M. V., HI, ii, 272, 

(3) Pill. Men, iiersons, people. 

" I1iat island of England breeds many valiant 
, creatures.'* Hen. V-Ul, vii, 127. 

(4) An animal (not Ipiman). 

" So work the honey-bees, * 

Creatures that by a rule in natun' teach 
The act of order." Hen. I'-l, ii, 188. 

(5) A servant, a dependant. 

. “ A creature of the Queen's." 

Hen. r///-ni, ii, ib. 

(6) An epithet of affection. 

“ TiMch me, dear creature, how to think and 
speak." C. E., Ill, ii, 33. 

(7) An epithet of contempt. 

" Hence I home, you idle creatures, get yon 
home. 

Is this a lioUday ? " /. C., I, i, r. 

CREDENT, (i) Giving credence to, 
credulous. 

“Then weigh what loss your honour nay 
sustain, 

If with toe credent ear you list his SQigs*" 

^ Ham., I, iii, 30 ; v.^also L. C., 279* 

(2) CredilSlc, bearing credit. 

" For my autliority bears a credent bulk. 
That no particular scandal once can touch.** 
M. M., IV, iv, 24 ; V. also W. T,, I, ii, X4*« 


CREDIT. I., subs. (I) Belief. 

" But the rarity of it is — ^which is indeed 
almost beyond credit.*’ 

Temp., II, i, 55- 

(2) Credulity. 

" Alas, poor women ! make us but bedieve. 
Being compact of credit, that you love us." 

C. III. ii, 22. 

(3) A good name gained by upright 

cwnduct. 

" I have but a very little credit with your 
worship." 2 Hen. iV-\, i, 54. 

(4) Trust reposed with regard to 

property. 

"Try what my credit can in Venice do."- 
M. V., I. i, 180. 

(5) Reputation. • 

" My credit now stands on such slippery 
ground 

Tliat one of two bad ways you must conceit 
mo." 

7. C., Ill, i, 192 ;^v. also Af. M., V, 1, 242. 

11., vb. (i).To believe, to give cre- 
dence to’. 

Who having into truth, by telling of it. 
Made such a sinner of his memo^, 

To credit his own lie, he did believe 
He was indeed the duke." Temp., I, ii, X02. 

(2) To do honour to. 

" I call thenv forth to credit her." 

^ r. of S., IV, i, 90. 

111., p.p. = credited : an example of the 
omission of ed after d and t sounds ; 
for other instances see Abbott's 
Shakespearian Grami^^ur, p. 243. 

" Yet there ho ; and thcrQ 1 found this 
creda, , 

That he did range, the town to seek me out.** 
T. N., IV, iii, 6. 

CREDITOR, (i) One to whom some- 
thing of value is due. 

*• Within this wall of flesh 
• Tlicrc IS a soul counts thee her creditor.** 

K. Ill, Iii, 2X. 

(2) One? who enters on the credit side 
of an account (v. Debitor). 

" And I . . . must be be-lee'd anA calmed 
By debitor and creditor.** (Hk., I, i, 3X. 

CREDULOUS, (i) Easily deceived, gul- 
lible. 

" Thus credulous fools arc caught." 

OOt., IV, I. 38. 

(2) Siisceplible, sensitive, impression- 
able. 

" For we are soft as our complexions are. 
And credulous to false prints." 

A/. 3/., II, iv, X30. 


CRESCENT NOTE. A rising reputation. 

Cym., I, iv, 2 m 

CRESCIVE. Growing, having the power 
of growth : Steevens quotes Drant'a 
Horace's Art of Poetry (1567) : “ As 

lusty youths of crescive age doc? flourishe 
freshe and grow." The word is only 
once used by Shakespeare, who employs 
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crescent with a similar meaning in 
various other places, e.g. Ham., I. iii» 
II ; Cym., 1, iv, 2 ; A. and C., II, i. 
/'Grew like the summer grass, fastest by 
night, ff 

Unseen, yet cresem in his faculty.*' 

Hm, r-tl, i, 66. 

CRESSES* An open lamp which was 
set up as a beacon or carried on poles. 
The light was from a wreatlipd rope, 
smeared with pitch. In former times 
they were used instead of the modern 
lighthouse, and, from the fact that 
they were often seen in elevated 
positions, the heavenly luminaries were 
often compared to cressets. Cf. Dray- 
ton, The Owl (1320) : 

" Whidi frcun the mountain, with a radi.ant eye. 
Brav'd the bright erfssU of the glorious sky." 

Cf. also Milton, Paradise Lost, I, 728 : 

" Many a row 

Of starry lamps and blazing cressets fed 
With naphtha and asphaltiis. yielded light 
As from a sky.” 

• • “At my nativity. 

The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes. 
Of burning cressets:* i Hen. fr-lll, i, 15. 

CREST. I., subs, (r) A plume or tuft 
on the head of a bird or animal, hence, 
the head. 

“ Let fall thy blade "on vulnerable cr ^ : 

'I bear a channed lifc."r Mtu., V, viii, iz. 

(2) A cognizance or badge (in heraldry). 

“ This is the very top. 

The h*ught, the crest, or crest unto the crest 
Of murder's arms." 

IV, iii, 46 ; v. also A. Y. L., IV, ii. 

(3) The device placed above a coat of 

arms. 

“And beauty's crest bocornos the heavens 
well.” 

L. L. L,f IV, iii, 251 ; v. also T. and C., 
IV, v, 143. ^ I 

(4) Top, summit. 

“ The burning crest of the old, feeble and 
day- wearied sun.” K. V, iv, 34. 

(5) I^elmet. 

" No plume in* any' English crest.** 

* . . A. /.. II, i, 317. 

(6) Pride, spirit, courage, fire. 

“ Which makes him prune himself, and bristle 

The ^est of youth against your dignity." 

z lien. /i^I, i, 99. I 

II., vb. To form the crest of, to top. I 

. ' “ His reared arm crested the world.*' ! 

A. and C.. V, U, 83. 

Note.— An allusion to the familiar use of 

. a raised arm on a helmet as a crest in heraldry. 

CIttBSTLESS. Not entitled to a crest, not 
. • of noble blood. 

“Spring erestlest yeomen from so deep a 
toot ? •’ 1 Hen. K/-II, iv, 85. 

CRB$T-WOUNDING. Staining or dis- 
gr^^g the family crest, disgraceful. 

“ O iinfelt sore 1 crest’-wounding private scar.** . 

R. of L,f 828. ^ 


CRIMELESS. Faultless, innoc^t. 

** My foes could not procure me any rcathe. 
So Img as 1 am loyal, true, jiiid crimeless!* 
® 2 //m. V/- 1 I, IV, 63. 

CRINGE. To distort (used transitively). 

■ “ Whip him, fellows, 

TUL like a boy, you see him cringe his face. 

if. nude., Ill, xiii, zoo. 

CRISP, (i) Curled,^ wavy, wreathy. Cf, 
Chaucer, The Knightef, Tale, 1307 : 
'* His,, crispe heer like ringes was 
y-ronne.” Kyd, Corry^Aa, (1595) • “ Turn 
not thy crispy tides like silver curls.” 
Spenser, Faerie Queene, II, iii, 269 : 
“ Her yellow lockes, crisped like golden 
wyre.” Milton, Camus, 984, has “ the 
crisped shades and bowers,” where the 
word refers to the curling leaves. 

"Wlio then affrighted with their bloody 
looks. 

Ran fdhrfully among the trembling reeds. 
And hid his crisp head in the hoUow bank." 
z Hen. /V- 1 , iii, zo6; v. also T. of A., 
IV, iii, Z83 ; M, V., Ill, ii, 92. 

(2) Winding, crooked (from the curva- 
ture of the banks) or as in (i) 
rippled (from a breeze on the sur- 
face of water) . Cf. Milton. Paradise 
Lost, IV, 237 : 

“The crisped brooks rolling on orient pearl." 

" You nymphs caUra Naiads, of the winding 
brooks, 

With your sedged crowns, and ever liarmlcsa 
looks 

Leave your crisp channels." 

, Temp., IV, 1 , 130. 

CRISPIN. Note. — Crispin and Crispian, 
brothers born in Rome, are the tutelar 
saints of shoemakers. They travelled 
thiough France propagating the Chris- 
tian religion and supporting themselves 
by working at their trade of shoe- 
making. They were afterwards be- 
headed, and the feast of Crispian is 
October 25, thp day upon which tlie 
battle &f Agincourt was fought. 

Hen. V-IV, iii, 40. 

CRITIC. I., subs. A caviller, a carper, 
a cynic (the only sense in Shakespeare). 
* "Do not ipve advantage 

To stubborn critics/* 

T. and C., V, ii, 130; v. aLro L. L. L., 
Ill, i, Z73 ; Sonnet CXII, iz. 

II., adj. Cynical. 

** And critic Tlmon laugh at idle boys." 

L. L. L., IV, iii. 16s. 

CRITICAL. Censorious, cynical. 

** That is some satire, keen and critical:* 
M. N. D., V, i, $41 V. also 0 th., II, i, zjo. 

CROOKED. (I) Curved. 

• ** Whose crooked beak threats if he mounts 
be ^ei.** , R. 0/ L., 308. 

(2) Wry. 

«* I make a reoekMl face at it." 
t Cor., II, i, 62. 
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(3) Cubing. 

• *' our crooked smokes climb to their 
nostrils." Cym.t V, v, 476. 

(4) Deformcfl. 

“ Lame, foolish, crooked^ swait, prodidoua.** . 
K. Ill, I, 46 ; V, also C. IV, U, 19. 

(5) Obstinate, self-willed, perverse: 

cf. Deut. xxxii, 5 : They arc a 

perverse^ and *cfooked generation.*' . 

" Foul Indigested lump, 

Pis' crooked inathy manners as thvshape." 

• \ a Hen, F/-V. 1, 158. 

(6) Malignant, uiWriendly. 

" If crooked fortune had not thwarted me." 
T. G. V., IV, i. 22 ; V. also SonnH LX, 
/ 7; F'. and il., 134- 

crop. Vb. A., trs. To cut off, to pluck. 

" To crop at once a too long wither'd flower." 

Rich, //-II. i, 134. 

B., intrs. To bring forth, 

“ He ploughed her and site cropped,** 

A, and C., 11, ii, 233. 

CROSS. I., subs.^ (i) A gibbet^ con- 
sisting of two pieces laid across* each 
other at various angles, the sign of the 
Christian religion. 

" VVhich fouiitecn hundred years ago were 
nail'd 

For our advantage on the bitter cross,** 

I Hen, /F-I, ft 27, 

(2) A iiioniimcnt in the shape of a 

cross ** to mark the spot where 
heroes were born, where saints 
rested, where travellers died.** 

" Shtf doth stray about 
Ry holy crosses, where she kneels and prays 
For happy wedlock hours." 

Af, F., V, i. 31. 

(3) An aflliction, a trouble, anything 

that thwarts. 

" Your Pilates 

Have, here deliver'd me to mv sour cross,** 
Rick, 'li-l\%i, 241. 

(4) Mofiey, so called bccavflsc on the 
obverse side of th<f coin a cross was 
stamped for convenience in divid- 
ing it into halves and quarters. 

" He speaks the more contrary ; crosses love 

not him." L, L, L., I, u’, 36. 

. Fal, " Will your lorddiip lend me a thouswe^ 
pound to furnish me forth ? 

Ch, Just, Not a penny, not a jieuuy ; you 
arc too impatient to bear crosses,** 

2 Hen, /F-I. ii, 253. 

II., adj. (i) Refractory, perverse, 

" For 1 have need of many orisons 
To move the heavens to smile upon my state. 

Which, well tilou loiow'st, is (TOSS and full 

of sin.” 

R, andj,, IV, lii, 5 ; V. also Hen, F/ZJ-III, 
il, 214. 

-j. (2) Peevish, contradictory, 

^ " Nor hast thou pleasure to be cross in talk." 

r.o/s,, II, 1^243. 

(3) Lateral^ zig-zag, 

" And when tlie cross blue lightning seem'd to 
open 

Tlie breast of heaven, I did present myself." 
/. C., 1, lii, $0 ; V. also K, L., IV, vU, 33, ^ 




III., adv. Across, athwart, crosswise. 

"Nay, then, give him .another staff: this 
last was broke cross** (which was con- 
sidered disgraceful). M, A., V, i, 137. 


IV. , prep. Across. 

"I charge thee waft me safely cross the 
channel." 2 Hen. Fz-IV, i, X14. 

V. . vb. A., trs. (i) To lay athwart. 

" With your anus crossed.** 

• L, L. L., Ill, I, 13. 

(2) To move across one's way, to 
intercept. 

" But soft, behold ! lo, where it comes again I 
I'll cross it, though it blast me." 

//aw., I, i, X2>. 
(An allusion to the belief tli.it one crossing 
or being crossed by a spirit, came under 
its baneful influence.) 

(3) To impugn, to attack. 

" We cannot cross the cause why we were 
born." L. L, L., IV, ill, 2x3. 

(4) To thwart, to interfere with. 

" What curst*d foot Wtinders this way to-night. 
To cross my oliseqiiies and true Jqvc's rite ? " 
R. and V, lii, ao ; v. also /. C., IV, 
iii, 148 ; V, i, 30. 

(5) To sign with , a cross. 

" I cross me for a sinner." 

C. £., II, ii, 187. 


(^>) 

(7) 

(«) 

B., 


To contradict, to cut short. 

" W'hen did she cross thee with a bitter word ?" 

T. of 5., II, I, 28. 

'I'o debar. 

"Fnim his loins no hopeful branch m.*iy spring. 
To cross me from the golden tu.,,' I look for." 

I hen. KZ-lil, ii, 137. 

To furnish with mopey, v. Cross, 
subs. (4). 

" When all’s spent, he'd bo cross'd." 

r. of A., I, ii, X47. 

intr. To move zig-zag. 

" I low Ilf! outruns the wind, and with what 


can* 

He rr..iiks and crosses with a thousand 
doubles." V, and if., 682. 


CROSSLY. AilvtTsoly, unfortunately. 

" And cros^iy to thy good all fortune goes." 

• • Rich, //-II, iv, 24. 

CROSS-ROW, An abbreviation for 


Christ-rross-row, corrupted into criss- 
crosshvw, the alphabet, so called, 
some say, because a cross was prefixed 
to tlic; alphabet in old primers, to 
indicate that religion was the chief end . 
of learning ; others say, that it received 
this name from a superstitious custom ^ 

of writing the alphabet in the form of a 

cross by way of charm (Nares). ms 

" But, as I can learn, '*• 

He hearkens after prophecies and dreams, • 
And from the eross’^ow plucks the letter G." 

- Rick, ///-I. i, 55. 


CROTCHET. F. dim. from croc^a hook., 
(i) A musical note, hence, with a play 
on words, a quibble. 

•* These are very erotekels that he speaks." 
i>. A/. -d., U, lii, 3a. 
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(2) A whimsical fancy, a conceit. 

** Thou hast some crotchets in thy head/* 

A/. W. W,, II, i, 138. 

CROWKEEPER. (i) A person employcde 
to drive away crows from the fields. 

Note. — ^Thc person set to drive the 
birds away is said to kcef) birds. 

*'That fellow handles his 1 k>w like a crouh 
keeper:* A'. J[V, vi, 88. 

(2) A scarecrow, generally a stuffed 
figure with a bow or other weapon 
in its hand. 

‘*We*ll have no Cupid hoodwink'd with a 
scarf. 

Bearing a Tartar's painted bow of lath. 
Scaring the ladies like a crowkeeper:* 

R. and J~ I, iv, 6. 

CROWNET. (i) A coronet. 

" Their crownets n'gal." 

T. and C., PfoI. 6. 

(2) Consummation, ultimate reward. 

*' Wliose bosom was my crwimet, my chief j 

. jend.” i 

A. and C., IV, \\i, 27 ; rf. " finis coronat 
opus." I 

CRUDY. Crude, harsh, raw'. 1 

“ It ascends me into the brain ; driw me 
there all the foolish and dull and c»udy '■ 
vapours which laiviron it." 

• 2 Hen. IV-\V, iii, 90. 
Note. — By metathesis the wonl may be 
written for curdy, hence, thick ; on tin* other 
hand curdy has a mctathetic formnlioii , 
being derived from Gael, cruth (v. Curdy). 

CRUSH A CUP OF WINE. A cant 
expression, resembling ** crack a bottle." 

R. and /., I, ii, 86. 

CRY. Subs, (r) Clamour. 

" 0, the most piteous cry of the poor souls.” 

IV. T., HI, iii, 93. 

(2) Exclamation. | 

" The cry of Tallwt." x Hen. K/ II, i, 79. j 

(3) Popular acclaiualion. * 

" The cry went once on the^*." 

T. ami C., Ill, iii, 184. 

(4) sReport. 

" ITie cry goes that you shall marry Jmt." 

Olh., IV, i, X08. 

(5) Yelping of dogs, hence, by 
metonymy, a pack of dogs : cf. 
Milfon, Paradise Lost, JI, 654 : 

" A cry of hell-hounds." 

" You common cry of curs, whose breath 1 
hate 

As reek o' the rotten fens." 

Cor., Ill, iii, X20. 

(6) Company, band. 

" Get me. a fidlowship in a cry of phayers." 

' ; //am.. Ill, ii, 24.8 ; V. also Tor., IV, vi, 150. 

’ CRY IN THE TOP OF. To be of superior 
yalue to, to outgo in authority, to 
'deliver authoritatively, probably a 
term from the chase. Henley says, 
to ‘ over-top * is a term applied to a 
dog when he gives more tongile thao . 
the rest of the cry," . . . 


" But it was — as I received it^ and others 
whose judgements in sucli npitters 
cried in the top of mine— an excellent 
play." Ham., II, ii, 415' 

CRY YOU (THEE) MERCY. A phrase 
equivalent to " I beg your ixirdon." 

" Ycry thee mercy then, for I did think 
That thou hadst call'd mo all theso bitter 
names.". 

Rick. ///-I, ill, *235 ; V. also 2 Hen. Vl-l, 
Iii, 136 ; M. W. IV.,G1I, v, 22 ; A/. M., 

, IV, i, 10 ; A/. A.. I, ii, 26 AI. N. D., 
Ill, i, i67;T.^V., V,iv, 94- 

crystal. (i) A sul^tancc resembling 
crystal in transparency. 

"To what, my love, s^all I compare thine 
eync ? 

CrysttU is muddy." M. N, D., HI, ii, 139. 
(2) Plu. The eyes : cf. Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Double AJarriage : 

*' In everlasting slumber close those 
chrystdls,” 

" Therefore, Caveto be thy counsellor, 

Go, clear thy crystals:* 

• Hen. V-ll, iii, 46; cf. (tlie word used 
adjectively) R. and /., 1, ii, 95. 

CUB-DRAWN. Suckled by cubs. 

"This night, whercip tlie cuh-drawn bear 
would a>uch. 

The lion, and the belly-pinched wolf 
« Keep their fur dry, uubonnt led he runs." 

K.L., III, i, 12. 

CUBICULO. A bed-chamber. 

" We'll call thee at the cubietdo.** 

T. N., Ill, ii, 46. 

CUCKOO-BUD. A spegies of the Ranun- 
culus family of herbs, resembling the 
crowfoot or buttercup. 

" Lady-smocks all silver white, 

And cuchffO~lmds of yellow hm ." 

L. L. L, V, ii, 906. 

CUCKOO-FLOWER. Supposed to be the 
meadow-cress, according to Gerar.'le, 
Herball ^1597) : **The name is applied 
because they flower for the iuo.st i^art 
in AiJlill and Maie, when the cuckowe 
doth begin to sing her plea.saiit notes 
without stammering." It is uncertain 
what are Wordsworth’s and Tennyson’s 

^ Cuckoo-flowers. 

" Here are daisies, take your fill 1 
Ptinsics and the cuckoo-flower:* 

Wordsworth, Foresight. 

"And by the meadow trenches, blow the faint 
sweet cuckoo-flowers.** 

Tennyson, May Queen. 

*' Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow- 
weeds, 

With burmks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo- 
flowers, 

Daniel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our sustaining com." K. L., IV, Iv, 4. 

CUE. Usually derived from I*', queues 
tail. According to Butler’s English* 
Gfammar ( 1O34), from " Q, a note of 
entrance* for actors, because it is the 
first letter of quando,=iVfhvn, showing 
when to enter and speak " : according 
toJMinaheu, The Guide into the Tongues, 
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from **9qti, a term used among stage- 
pldyers k (from) Latin qualis, i.e. at 
what manner of word the actors are to 
begin to speak." 

(1) The last words of a preceding speech 

as the catchword given to the 
actor who is to appear next. 

My cue Is * villanous melancholy/ with a 
sigh IHce Tom' o' Bedlam." 

• K. L., I, ii, xto. 

" Pyriiniiis, enter ; your cue is iiast ; it Is 
/ never tir*.’ ” A/. N. D., Ill, I, 90^ 

(2) Turn. 

" When you have spoken your speech, enter 
into that brake; and so evciy one 
according to his cue** 

M. N. D., nr. i, 67 : v. also Af. it., II, 

i, 270; Hen. K-III, vi, 115. 

(3) Part which one has to play. 

" Were it my cue to fight, I should have 
known it 

Without a prompter." OIA., I, ii, 83. 

(4) A hint. V. (i). 

" llie clock gives me my ct^e** • 

Af. W. W., TIT, ii, 38. 

(5) Indication, prompting, v. (i). 

*' Wknt would he do, 

H.id he the motive <ind the cue for passion 
That I have ? " Haw., II, ii, 532. 

CUISSE (Cuish). F. cuisse, L. coxii= 
the hip. 

Armour for protection of the thigh. 

" I s.aw young Harry, with his beaver on. 
His cuisees on his thighs."* 

X Hefi. /K-IV, i, X05. 

• 

CULLION. Ital. ooglione^ a great booby. 
A base, mean fellow. 

" Awav, base cuilions.** 

2 Hen. K/-I, lii, 43 ; v. also Hen. K-III, 

ii, i8;r.o/S., IV,ii, ao. 

CULLIONLY. Despicable, mean, base. 

" Draw, you cuUhnly harbormongor, draw.” 

• Km L., II, ii, 25. 

CULVERIN. F. couleuffte^ 0. sgakc, L. 
coluber = a snake. 

A cannon of the sixteenth century (in 
thaso da)rs it was usual to name cannon 
after reptiles and rapacious animals). 

' " Of basilisks, of cannon, culverin.** • 

X Hen. IV-U, iii, 49- 

CUMBER. (i) To embarrass, to burden. 

" Let it not cumber your better remembrance." 

r. of A., Ill, vi. 38. 

(2) To vex. to oppress. 

" Domrstic fury ond fierce civil strife 
Shall euwAer all the parts of Italy." 

/. C., Ill, i, 265. 

CUNNING. A.S. cunnan =sto know, to be 
. able. 

' I., a<lj. (i) Skilful, dexterous, proficient. 

"'Tis bc-auty truly blent, whose re# and 

wl'i*” . • . .. j . .j 

N. iturc's own sweet and canfitiig hand laid 

on.” 

T. A'.,' I, V, aai ; v. also x Hen. fF-Il, 
iv, 419 ; T. of S., I, i, 97. *83; H. 1. 

56, 80,ife . ... ; ‘ 


(2) Skilfully constructed. 

" Thou cunning^st pattern of excelling natwe." 
0 th., V, ii, IX ; v. also Rich. //-I, iii, 163. 

• (3) Powerful. 

" Your silence, 

Cunning in dumbness, from my weakness 
draws 

My very soul of oounsrl." 

T.and C., III. U. X26. 

(4) Artful, designing, sly. 

"She is cunning past man's thought." 

A. mute., Xu, 154- 

(1) IT., subs, (i) Knowledge. 

” For if hf be not one that truly loves you, 
Tliat orrs in ignorance and not in cunning, 
I have no judgment in an honest face." 

0 th., Ill, iii, 49- 

(2) Skill. 

” We’ll make a solemn wager on your cun* 
nings.** Ham., IV. vii, XS4. 

(3) A profession, a trade, an art. 

“ Shame not lhe.se woods 
By putting on the cunnUtg of a carper." 

T.of A.hIV. iii, 208. 

(4) Sagacity, wisdom, knowledge. 

” in the l>oldiiess of my cunning, I will lay 
invsclf in h.izard.” 

A/. M., IV. ii, 149 ; V. also 0 th., Ill, iii, 
4.) ; T. and C., V, v, 41 *, T. of A., V, 
iv, 28 ; Per., Ill, ii, 27. 

(5) Artifice, vglincss. 

” Wi th cunning hast thou filched my daughter's 
heart." M. N. D., I, i, 37- 

CUNNING MAN. A wizard, an astrologer. 
” A running wan did calciilat** xnj hhth.' 


Vb. 


zHen.yI-lV, i, 34 - 
fo store up in a 


CUPBOARD. 

cupboard. 

" That only like a gulf it did remain 

r the midst o' the body, idle and unactive, 
Still cupboarding the viand," 

Cor., 1, 1.93- 

CURB. Vb. .v.,intrs. To bend, to cringe, 
('f. Langland, Visiotu of Piers Plow- 
man : “ Thannc I courhed on my knee, 
and cried hire of grace. " • 

•* In llie tailless Of these pursy times 
Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg, 

Yea, curb and wix> for leave to do him good. 

Ham., Ill, iv, 132. 

n., trs. (i) To deprive. ^ 

" Do .a gro.it right, do a little wrong, 

And curb this cruel devil of his j ^ 

(3) To bridle. 

” ril curb her mad and headstrong humour." 

r. of S., IV, i, 2x2. 

CURDY. Vb. Gad. cruth = curds, some- 
times spelled crtid. Cf. Laiigland, The ^ 
Vision of Piers Plowman, VI, 284 : 

" A few cruddes and creem," possibly con- 
nected with cr«a><f= something massed 
and lumped together. 

To congeal. 

• " Chaste as the icicle, 

That's curdled by the frost from wrest MOW. 
r Car., V, iii| 66 > v. also A, W-#_I| 147 - 
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CURE. Vb. (I) To remedy, to heal, 

“Whose smile and frown, like to Achillean 

Is ab£ witli the change to kill and cure" 

2 Hen. F/-V, I, ioi.( 


(2) To be cured. 

“One desperate grief cures with another's 
angum*'* and I, ii, 48. 


(4) Odd, strange, wondrous, (quaint. 

“ From the west comer of thy curious knotted 
garden." L. L. 1, i, .246. 

(5) Elegant, handsome, nice. 

“ His body couched in a curious bed." 

3 Hen. VI-ll, V, 53 ; v. also Cym., IV, 
ill, 36; Per., I, iv, 43. 

CURIOUS-KNOTTED. v. Curious (4). 


CURFEW-BELL, (i) The evening bell 
for covering or putting out fires, in the 
reign of William the Conqueror, was 
rung in winter at eight, in summer at 
nine (as in the Merry Devil of Edmon* 
ton : “ Well, *tis nine o’clock, ‘tis time 
to ring curfew.”). This evening bell 
was the signal for elves and fairies to 
begin their walk, and their furlough 
lasted till the first cock. 

“ And you whose pastime 
Is to make midnight mushrooms, that rejoice 
To he.ir the solemn curfew** 

Temp., V, i, 40'; v. also K. L., Ill, iv, X03. 

(2) A morning bell, as the signal to get 
up and light fires. The same bell 
that was used as the curfew bell, 
V and called the curfew hell, was used 
on other occasions, and it might 
therefore be said, that on these 
occasions the curfenv bell had rung. 
“ Come, stir, stir, stir ! the second cock luith 
crow*d, 

The curtew-beU hatli rung, *tis three o*cl<H*k.” 

R. and IV, iv, 4. 

CURIOSITY, (i) Nicety or critical scru- 

tiny. • ^ 

** Cwiosify in neither can make choice of 
cithers moiety," K. L., I, i, 6. 

(2) Nice distinction, fastidiousness, sen- 
sitiveness. 

“ Wherefore should I 

Stand in the plague of custom and pi-rliiit 
* The curiosity of nations to d<'privc nv*, 

. . For that I mia some twelve or fourteen 

moonshines , 

I.ag of a brother." 

• A. L., I, li, 4 ; y. also T. of A ., IV, iii, 299. 

CURIOUS, (i) Exact, carefni, precise, 
scrupulous, critical, elaborate. 

Cf. Chaucer, The Prologue, 577 : 

“ Of maistret hadde he inoc tlian ihryes ten, 

' That vrcrc of lawc expert and curious.** 

“ Frank nature, rather curious than in haste, 
Hath well compos’d thee." 

A. W., I, ii, 20 • V. also T. of S., IV, iv, 3S : 
A. and C., III. ii, 35 ; Sonnet XXXVfll, 
Z3 ; K. aikf A., 734* 

1; (2) Anxious. 

. ** I am tomtitlilng curious, being strange, 
w ' To have them in safe stowage." 

Cyw.. I, vi, 179. 

■' '(3) Requiring or causing care, embar- 
; , rassing. 

1 am 10 firauc^t with curious business that 
, . I leava out ceremony." 

, . f IF, r., IV, iii, 303 ; V. also T. and C., lli; 


and Knot 

Elaborately laid out ifi beds or plots. 
“ From the west coniiy of thy atiious knotted 
g.'inicn." L, L. L., I, i, 246. 

CURIOUSLY. (T) Skilfully, carefully. 

“ Tlic which if 1 do not carve most curiously, 
say any knife's naught." 

M. A., V, i, 130 ; v. also T. of S., IV, iii, 

(2) Minutely. 

" 'Twcrc to consider too curiously, to consider 
so." Ham., V, i, 192. 

CURLED. Foppish, elegant. 

“ Thcr wealthy curled darlings of our nation." 
0 th., I, ii, 68 ; v. ‘<tLso A. and V, ii, 300. 

CURRANCE. Current. 

“ Never came reformation in a flood 
With such a heady currance** 

Hen. V-l, i, 34- 

CURRENT. I., adj. (i) Acceptable, 
worthy of acceptance. 

"Fouler than heart can Uilnk thee, thou 
canst make 

No e.xcu5e current but to hang tlu'si lf." 

RicL III -I, ii, 84. 

(2) Genuine, sterling. , 

" Ti*e one you nuiy do with sterling money, 
and the othiir with current repentance." 

a Hen. /K-II, i, 109. 

(3) Notoriou.s, in circulation, publicly 

reported. 

" It holds current that I told you yrstcniight." 

X Hen. IV-ll, i, 45. 

II., subs, (i) A stream. 

" He'h turn your current in a ditch, 

Aivl m.^kc ydbr channel his.” 

Cor., Ill, i, 96. 

(2) An unimpeded course. 

"Tliis is no answer, thou unfeeling man. 
To excuse the current of thy cruelty.” 

M. V., IV, i. 63 ; v. also K. /., II, i, 335* 

*(3) Course. 

“ With this regard thdr eurrents turn .iwry 
And lose the name of action." 

Ham., Ill, i, 87. 

(4) Movement. 

“In the corrupted eurrents of the world 
Offence's gilded hand may shove bv jusUcc." 

Ham., Ill, iii, 37* 

(5) (Pin.) Occurrence, occurrents. 

“ Of prhtoners* ransom and of soldiers slain 
Axid aU the currenii of a heady fight." 

1 Hen. /F-II, iii, 31. 

CURRY WITH. . To curry favour with, to 
flatter. . 

“ If I had a suit to Master Shallow, 

• ' I would humour his men; ... if to his men, 
1 would curry seifk Master Shallow." 

4, /F“V, i, 65. 
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CURSORARY. Cursory, hasty, cai'eless. ^ 

* '• I have but with a cftrsorary eye 

O'crglanccd the article." 

HM.V~V,n,77- 

CURST (Cursed), (i) Execrable, accursed. - 

** Cursed be my tribe. 

If I forgive him." A/. Y., I, Ui, 49> 

(2) Under the influence of a cursci 

*' I havo*{wrlicum*in mine eyes too. and sudi 
an aenr in niy bones that, unless a man 
were anted, 1 cannot teli wliftt to think 
. on 't." T. and C., V. iU, 105. 

(.3) Vexatious. 

" The time is out of joint ; O cursed spite, 

, Tlial ever I was bom to set it right." 

■ • Ham., 1, V, 189. 

(4) Caustic, bitter, gruff, surly, crusty. 

“ Go, write it in a martial h.and ; be curst 
and brief." 

r. JV., Ill, xxiii, 9 ; v. also K. L., II, 

i, 65 ; 2 Hen, K/-1II. u, 3x2. 

(5) Fiery, furious, restive. 

“ God sends a curst cow short boni*^" 

• A/. A., ft, i, 22. 

(6) Savage, ferocious, bloodthirsty. 

" I'll go see if the bear be gone from the 
gentleman and how much he hath eaten ; 
they are never curst but when they arc 
hungry." 

W. T., II, iii, 1x8 ; v. also V. and /l.pSSy. 

(7) Shrewish, vixenish. 

"Let her not hurt me: I was never curst; 

1 have no gift at all in shrewishness." 

M. N, D., Ill, ii, 300 ; V. also AT. N. D., 

Ill, ii, 34X ; 439 ; ^ick. 7i/-I. ii 49 ; 

' r. C. F., Ill, 1, 312; L.L.L.,lV. U 

36; r. 0/5.. I, i. 185; I, ii, 70, 128; 

II, i, X87, 294, 307, etc. 

(8) Perverse, forward. 

" That is but a curst necessity." 

Hen. r-I, ii. 175. 
Note. — ^For comparative curster sec T. of 
S., Ill, il, 148, and for superlative curstest, 
r. of S„ II. i, 307. 

CURSTNESS. Ill-humour, peevishness. 

" Then, nobl8 partners,, 

Touch you the sourest ptiiats with sweetest 
terms, 

Nor eurstness grow to the matter." 

A. and C., II, ii, 25. 

CURTAL (Curtail). L. rt«r/»5=: short. 

1., subs. A horse or other animal wifti 

a docked tail. 

" I'd give bay curtat and his fumituxe." 
rf. ^ 11^.. II, iii, 65. 

11., adj. With docked or short tail. 

*' Hope is a eurkU dog in some affairs." 

Af. W. W,, II, i, X14; V. also C. E,, III, 

ii, 143- 

curtain. (1) A screen. 

" We will draw the curtain and show you 
the picture." T. iV., I, v 216. 

(2) Fig. An eyelid. • 

" The fringed euritiu of thine eye advance." 

• I, ii, 406 

(3) A flag, a banner. 

" Their ragged curtains poorly art let lopie.?f : 

KtIV, li, 41. i 


CURTLE-AXE. A corruption of cutlass, 
no connexion with axe. 

A short, heavy, curving sword. Cf. 

I Spenser, Faerie Queene, IV, ■ 378 : 

" But speare and euriaxe boUi u^ I’riamond in 
field" 

" A gallant curtle-axe upon my tliigli." 

A. Y, L., I, iii, 115 ; V. also Hen. K-IV, 

ii, 21. 

CURVEiT. I tal . corvetta = a leap, L. curvo. 

1., subs. A particular leap of a horse, 

when he raises both his forelegs at 
once, equally advanced : and, as 
his forelegs are falling, he raises 
his hind legs, so that all his legs 
are off the ground at the same 
time. 

" \Vliioh should sustain the bound and high 
curvet 

Of Mars's fiery steed." A. fV., II, iii, 278. 

11., vb. To frolic, to frisk, to be 

restive. • 

" Cry ' lioUa * to Ihy tnngno, I prithee ; it 
curvets unseasonably." , 

A. Y. L., Ill, ii, 226. 
CUSTARD. Like him that leaped into 
the -It was a piece of foolery 
practised at city enliTtaiiimcnts for a 
jester to jump into a large deep custard, 
set for th <5 purpose, to set the spectators 
to laugh. • 

A. W., II, V. 41- 

CUSTARD-COFFIN. v. Coffin. 

The raised crust round a custard. 

•* Whv. Ihou S.'iy’st Inn** it is a paltry cap. 

A custard-coffin, a b ublc, a silken pie." 

r. of S., IV, lU, 8a. 

CUSTOMER, (i) An acquaintance, a 
visitor, a guest. 

" You minion, you, are those your mstonh 
ers ? " C. E., IV, iv, 58. 

(.j^ A prostitute*. 

•' I tlv.nk thee now some common customer.** 
A. IK., V, iii, 282 ; v. also 0th., IV, i, XX2. 

CUT. Subs, (i) A slit. 

" Here’s snip and nip and cut and 4lish and 
slash." * * 

7*. of S., IV, iii, 90 ; V. also A/. A„ III, 
iv, 18. 

(2) A stroke, a blow, a disappointment. 

•* This was the most unkindrtt cut of all." 
/. C., HI, ii, 180 ; v. also^. and C., I, il, 
159- 

(3) Fcishion, style. Cf. Spenser, Mother 

Hubbard* s Tale, 211:“ His breeches 
were made after the new cut.** 

" I did dislike the cut of a certain oourtier*a 
beard." A. V. L., V, iv, 65. 

(4) A lot. Cf. Chaucer, Prologue, 835 

" Now draweth cut.** . 

" We will draw cuts for the semor. 

C. E., V, i, 4a«- 

(5) A familiar name for a common 

horse, lienee, a term of contempt 
. for a man, perhaps equivalent to 
dupeorfooL . . 'j. 
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** Send for money, knight ; if thou hast her 
not i* the end, call me cut,** 

T. iV., II, ili, 171. 
Note. — Falstaff uses an equivalent expres- 
sion, call me horse,” i Hm, IV-ll, iv, ai 5 .. 

(6) A gelding. 

•* Hc*s buy me a white euf, forth for to ride.” 

T. N, N., Ill, iv, 22. 

CUT AND LONG TAIL. “ Come cut and 
long tail ” was a proverbial expression, 
meaning, whatex>er kind may come. It 
seems originally to have been used of 
dogs with tails docked and undocked. 
Afterwards it was applied to horses also. 
iV. W. ir., Ill, iv, 46 ; V. also T, N. N., 
V, ii. 44. 

CUTTER. A sculptor, a carver. 

" The cutter 

Was as another nature dumb ; outwent her. 
Motion and breath left her.” 

Cym., II, iv, 83. 

CUTTLE. Probably a corruption of 
“ cutter” a name derivwl from cutting- 
purses, hence equivalent to “ cut- 
purse *’• or, as Nares suggests, to 
“ swaggerer, bully, sharper.*' 

“ By this wine, I'll thrust my knife in your 
mouldy chaps, an you play tin* saucy 
cuttle with me.” 2 Hen. IV -W, iv, xoo. 


CYPRESS, !• (Cipres, Cyprus). F. crepe 
(formerly crespe), L. crispus (by meta- 
thesis) : a kind of cra]^. 

” A cypress, not a bosom 
Hides ray poor heart.” 

T. .V., in,i,ii 4 ; V. also W. r., IV, hi, 221. 


CYPRESS, 2 . L. cupressus, Gr. Kwapuraos 
s=the name of the tree. 

A coffin of cypress wood. 

” Come awiiy, come away, death, 

And ill sad cypress let me be I.aid.” 

r. N., II, iv, 52. 


DAFF.' A corrupted form of doff. 

(1) To put off, to lay aside, to put 

away. 

•” 1 would have doffed all other respects and 
made her halfinysolf.” 

M, A,, II, iii, 17* ; V. also i Hen. IV-IV, 
i, xoi ; A. and C., IV, iv, 13 ; L. C., 297. 

(2) To turn aside, to send away. 

" (Shtt) daff*d me to a cabin hang'd with care. 
To descant on tlic doubts of 

DAGONET. A foolish knight at King 
Arthur’s court. 

2 Hen. IV-lll, ii, 300. 

DAINTY. Adj. (i) Delicious. 

” A table full of welcome makes scarce one 
dainty dish.” C. E., Ill, i, 23. 

(2) Delicate, tender. 

''Chiron, we hunt not, wo, with horse nor 
hound. 

But hope to pluck 0 dainty dne to ground.” 

T. A., 11 , ii, 26. 

Handsome, lovely. 


( 3 ) 


(4) Scrupulous, ceremonious.^ 

” Let us not be dainty of loavc-takitig.” 

Mac., II, iii, 126. 

(5) Particular, sensitive, over solicitous. 

” His car full of his airy fame. 

Grows dainty of his worth.” 

T. and C., I, iii, 145- 

(6) Phrase: “To make dainty ** = to 

hold out or refuse,^ affecting to be 
delicate or dainty ; to scruple ; / 

tb look prim, to 1r e particular. Cf. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Honest 
Man*s Fort, III: ^ 

” He that would mount 
To honour, must not make dainty to use 
The head of his motiicr, back of his father.” ' ' '' 
”Ah, ha, my mistresses! which of you all 
Will now deny to dance ? she tliat makes 
dainty, she 

I'll swear, hath 00ms.” 

R. and J., I, v, 17. 
Note.-~" To make nice ” is iistnl witli 
same meaning; v. K. /., Ill, iv, 138. 

DAISY. The significance of this flower 
is explained by Greene in his Quip fox 
an Upstart Courtier (1592) quoted by 
Henley : '* Next them grew the dis- 
sembling daisia, to warnc such light-of- 
love wenches not to trust every faire 
promise that such amorous bachelors 
make them.** Ophelia in Ham., TV, 
vi, 1 61 (“There's a daisy”) probably 
means to give this flower to herself. 

DALE, (i) K deep place. 

*' Coleville shall be stHl your name, a traitor 
your degree, and the dungeon your place, 
a place deep enough; so you shall be 
still Coleville of the dale.** 

2 Hen. /V-IV, iii, 8. 


(2) A low-lying place between hills. 
** And never, since the middle summer’s 
spring. 

Met nic ou lull, in dale, forest or.mc.id.” 

' ^ M. N. D., II, i, 83. 

DALLIAkCE. (1) The accoutrements, 
habits and surroundings of a gay life 
(metonymy). 


*' Now all the youth of England are on fire 
• And silken daUianee in the wardrobe dies.*. 

Hen. V-11, Prol. 2 

(2) Trifling, toying, wantonness. 

” Whiles, like a puff'd and reckless libertine^, 
Himself the primrose path of daUumce treads. 
And recks not bis own rede.” 

Ham., I, iii, 30. 


(3) Delay, procrastination. 

” Good Lord I you use this dalliance to excuse 
Your breach of promise to the porcupine.” 
C. E., IV, i, 48 ; V. also i Hen. V/-V, ii, 5. 


DALLY. (1) To trifle. Cf. Spenser,' 
F^rie Queene, IV, i, 324 : 

” Well warned to beware, with whom he dar*d to 


** Take heed you dotty not before your king.” 
Rich, ill-ll, i, X2 ; v. also Rich. ///-Ill, 
vU, 73; V, i, 20 ; r. of S., IV, iv, 68. ' 
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(2) Tolsport. 

'' “ Our acryr biiildeth in the cedar's top, 

And daUies witli the wind, and scorns the sun." 
Hick. ///-I, iii, 265 ; V. also T. AT., Ill, i, 13. 

(3) To delay. 

“If thou shouldst dally half an hour, his life. 
With thine, and all that offer to defend him, 
Stand in assured loss." K. L., Ill, vi, 91. 

(4) I'o pass time in idle talk. 

“ What, isjt a tii&e to jest and dally now ? *' 
^ 1 Han. /K-V, iii, 53. 

’ DAM. (i) A hitoan mother (a* title of 
respect). 

“ Nor is *t directly laid to thee, the death 
Of the young prince, whose honourable 
thoughts, 

Tlioughts high for one so tender, cleft the 
heart 

That could conceive a gross and foolish sire 
Blemish'd liis gracious Mm." 

W. r.. Ill, il, 196. 

(2) A mother (used in contempt of a 
woman). 

" Hf'ncc with it, and togctlicr with the dam 
Conunit them to Uic fire ! " 

• IV. T., II* iii, 94. 

(3) A mother (used of beasts). 

" Now this follows, — 

Which, as I take it, is a kind of puppy 
To the old dSm, treason." 

Han. VI/I-l i. 176. 

(4) A mother (used of birds — 
unusual). 

" What, all my pretty chickens and their 
dam 

At one fell swoop." kfac., IV, iii, 2x8. 

V. also M. V. Ill, 1 . 27. 


DAMASCUS. Ndte. — Il was an ancient 
belief that Damascus was near the spot 
where Cain killed Abel. The legend 
is referred to in Sir John Mandcvillc's 
Travels and Higdon's Polychronicon. 
" UTiis be Damascus, be thou cursed Cain." 

z Hen. VI-l, iii, 39. 

DAMASI^. Adj. Variegated, I as applied 
to the cheek, a mixture of red and 
white. * 

“ She never told her love. 

But let concealment, like a worm i* the bud, 
Fred on her damask cheek." 

7'.iV.,II, iv, ZX2; V. also Sonnet CXXX,5. 

DAMNABLE. I., adj. (i) To be conr 
demned. worthy of condemnation, to 
be blamed. 

I " I have, since I was three year old, conversed 

with a magician, most profound in his 
art and yet not damnable.** 

A. Y. £., V. u. 55. 

(2) Odious, detestable. 

" Thou damnable fellow 1 
Did not I pluck tliee by the nose 7 " 

Af. M., V, 1 , 336. 


IL, adv. Damnably, vilely, odious’/. 
" Tliat did but show thee, of a fool, incoMtant 
And damnalUe ingntvtoi.** ^ 

IV. a:.. Ill, ii, 185 ; v. aliw A. W., IV, 
iii, 3X. 

DAMNATION, (i) Condemnation. 

"Nothing canst thou to damn^Jm fm 
Greater than that," Otk., Ill, ill, 373. 


I 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


GuUt. 


" His virtues 

Will ple.*id like angels, trumpet-tongued, 
against 

The deep damnation of his taking off." 
Mae., I, vii, 20 ; v. also Hen. F-II, ii, X15. 

A crime deserving of everlasting 
perdition. 


“ 'Twere damnai 
‘(o think so base a thoug 


M. V., II, vii, 49- 


Devil incarnate (abstr. for concr.) 

" Ancient damnation \ O most wicked fiend." 

R. and /., IV, v, 233. 


DAMOSEL. (i) A damsel : cf. Spenser, 
Faerie Queene, II, i, 170 : 

"Til’ adventure of the errant damosdl.** 

"I was taken with a damosel.** 

• L. L. L., I, i, 274* 
(2) A term of reproach for a woman of 
bad character. 


" This was no damsel neither, sir ; she was 
a virgin." L. L. L., 1, i, 274. 

DANCE BAREFOOT. “If in a family 
the youngest daughter should chance 
to be married before her elder sisters, 
they must all dance at her wedding 
without shoes *. this will counteract 
their ill-luck and procure them hus- 
bands. ’ ' Grose's A ntiquities of England 
and ir(//es. • 

" I must dance barefoU on her wedding day." 

T. of S., if. i, 33. 

DANCING RAPIER, A sword worn only 
for ornament. Steevens rpjolos Greene, 
Quip for an Upstott Courtier i “ One of 
them carrying his cutting-sword of 
chollcr, the other his dancing-rapier 
of delight." 

" Why, boy, .ilthoiigh our mother, unadvis'd. 
Gave you a dancing-rapier by your side. 
Are you so desperate grown, to threat your 
• fri''nuu?'* r. A., II, i, .19* 


DANGER. T.. subs. (i) Jurisdiction, 
authority, power to inllict a damnum 
or fine : cf. Chaucer, Prologue^ 663 : 
" In danger hadde lif ab his owne gyse 
The yonge giries of the diocyse.” 

Cf. also Wyatt. Lyrics : 

" That sometime they have put themselves 
in danger 

To trike bread at my hand." • 

" V'ou stinil 'within his danger do you not I " 
M. V., IV, i, 176 ; V. also V. and A., 639. 

(2) Mischief. 

" We put a sting in him 
That at his will he may do danger with.'* 

J. C., I, i, 17 ; V. also R. and /., V, ii, 20. 

(3) Peril, risk. 

" To eject him hence ^ 

Wore but one danger.** 

Cor., HI, i, 287 ; v. also Ham., Ill, i; 169 ; 
T. N., II, i, 43. 


(4) Dangerous intentions. 

" As near as I could sift him ou that argument. 
On some apparent danger seen in him." 

• Rich. //-iTi. 13 ; V. also Rick.IU-11. 
iii, 27 . 
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(5) Dcfcncelcssness. 

** I see thy age and dangers make thee dote” 

C. £.,V. 1 . 3 * 9 - 

II., vb. To endanger. • 

** Whose guilt, going on, • 

Hie Side o* the world may danger.'* 

A. and C., I, ii, 184. 


DANGEROUS. (1) Producing danger. 

** He thinks too much : such menwe danger^ 

W* /. c„ I. ii. 192. 

(2) Fnfl|piib.with daftger. 


" Words more sweet, and yet more danger*^ 
ous 

Than baits to fish.” T. A., IV, iv, 89. 


(3) Subject to danger, unsafe. 

** *Tis dangerous to take a cold.” 

I Hen. /V-II, iii, 7; v. also T. 0/ A., 
IV, iii, 4^. 

(4) Threatening. 

” And speak off half a do/on dangerous words, 
How they might hurt their cncinies, if they 
durst.” AI. A., V, i, 97. 


(5) Doubtful. 

” Madam, so thrive 1 in iiiy enterprise 
And dangCroiM ol bloody W<trs 

As I intend more good to you <ind yours 
Than ever you or yours by me wei** harm'd.” 

Rich. / 7 /- 1 V, iv, 237. 


DANK. It is commonly assumed that 
dank isi another fonv- of damf}, but, 
being of Scandinavian origin, it is 
rather to be associated with Swed. dagg, 
dew . . . and indeed it seems to be 


nothing else than a nasalized form of the 
prov. Kng. dag, dew," (Skeat.) 

Moist, damp. 

” Is it physical 

To walk iinbr.iccd, and suck up the humours 
Of the dank morning ? ” 

/. C., IT, i, 203 ; XV. also i Hen. iK-II, 
i, 8 ; /?. 0/ L., 1130. 

DANKISH. Somewhat moist or tjamp 
(only once used by Shakespeare). 


**They fell upon me, bound me, bore me 
thence, 

• And in a diuik'and dankish vault at home 
They left me and.niy man.” 

C. /?., V. i, 247. 

DARE. 1 . I., vb. A.S. ic dear= I dare. 
A., intr. (i) To venture, to have 
courage or strength of mind for. 
** That's a valiant flea tliat dare eat his 
breakfast on the lip of a lion.” 

Hen. V-III, vii, 129. 

H. (2) To have reason for. 

if ’ " My robe 

And my integrity to heaven, is all 
1 dare now call mine own.” 

' Hen. V///-I 1 I, u, 366. 

(3) To be willing or ready to. 

•; ”1 dare be bound again, 

.r ‘ My soul upon the forfeit, that yv^ lord 
h ■ ' Will never more break faith advisedly.” 

; B., trs. (1) To venture on, to attempt, 
to risk. 


' I dare.' 


, 3 /JB 4 . Illi M M,. 


(2) To challenge, to defy. 

” 1 dare your worst objections.” 

Hen. K///-III, ii, 366. 

•IL. subs. (i). / Daring, dash, boldness. 
'* It lends a lustre and more great opinion. 
A larger dare to our great enterprise 
Than if the earl were here.” 

X Hen. /y-lV, i, 78. 


(2) A chaEengc, defiancn, 
"S 

llath given 


^ Pompeius 
dare %o Caesar.” 

A. and C., I, ii, 191. 


DARE, 2 . Vb. A.S. demand to lie 
hid. dark, hidden. 

To terrify, to daunt. Cf. Chapman's 
Homer, XI:’ 

” Which drawne, a ^mson dew 
Fell from his bosome on the earth ; the wound 
did dare him sore.” 


Cf. ' also Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Pilgrim, I, i : 

"But there is another In the wind, some castrel 
That hovers 3>ver her, and dates her dayly.” 

Cf. again, Greene’s Never Too Late 
to Mdnit I : ** They set out their 
faces as h'owlcrs do their daring glasses, 
that the Larkes tliat soarc highest may 
stoope soonest." 

The word is used as a term in falconry, 
and is applied to the catching of birds, 
especially larks, by causing them to 
crouch and hide, by means of a mirror 
or mirrors fixed on scarlet cloth, or of a 
hawk either carried on the wrist or 
kept hovering over the spot where the 
birds lie until a net is thrown over them, 
A similar practice is now sometimes 
followed with a kite cut to resemble a 
hawk and kept steady over the birds. 

" Let his grace go forward 
And dare us with his cap Uke larks.” 

• Hen. K///-I 11 , ii, ^8a. 

."Our aparoach shall so much dare Uie 
* field. 

That England shall crouch down in fear and 
yield.” Hen. F-IV, ii, 36. 

DAREFUL. Defiant. 

” We might liave met them dareful beard to 
• beard,” Mae., V; v, 6. 

DARKEN, (i). To make dark. 

” Darkening my clear sun.” 

Hen. VIiI- 1 , i, 22^ 

(2) To cloud, to obscure. Cf. Job 

xxxviii, 2 : " Who is ho that 

darkeheth counsel by words without 
knowledge ? " 

"AmbiUon, 

The sdidiec*! virtue, rather makes dioice of 
loss, A 

Than gain which darkens him.” * 

> c. if. 2nd C., Ill, i. 24. 

(3) To befoul, to disgrace. 

” Speod'at thkMi thy fury on some worthless 
* ■ \ song. 

Darkening thy power to lend base subjecU 
.light?” SonnaC,4. 
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(4) To if ake cheerless. 

** Darken not the mirth ok the feast." 

W. r., IV. iv, 41. 

DARKING. Darkening^. 

*' Even with the vail and darkhu at the auiftr 
To close the day up. Hector's lim is dOM/*' 
T. nnd C.. V. vlii. 7; v. also (to dark) 
Per.t IV, Ptol. 35. .. 

DARKLING. O.E. singu- 
lars ended in ^nga, -/miga. 

Some of these withQ|||^e" termination 
exist under the fQig||s^tisg, or •long, 
like sidelong, sideliDgl'fbrkling (Morris). 
Cf. Scotch iarA/fft^(sidarklinges, with 
the old gen, suffix).^ 

. . In^ the .'dark. . Cf. - MUtotf, 

Lost*, til, 39T 'r 
" The wakeful .hlrdr ‘(the niehtingale) 

Singg darkling** ‘ 

" O, wilt thou darkting leave me ? do not so." 
* M. N. O., II, ii. 86 ; v. also K. L., I, iv, 
203 ; A» and C., IV, xv, 10. 

DARKLY, (i) In |l situation voi^ of 
light. 

(My eyes) darkly bright are bright in d.irk 
directed." Sunna XLlll, 4. 


(2) 

" I wifi tell you a thing but you shall let it 
dwell darkly with you." • 

A. JV., IV, lii, 10; V. also A/.**V.. Ill, 
iii 188. 

(3) Gloomily, dimly. 

" My Stan shine darkly over me.” 

/ X ^ » 

(4) Obscurely. 

" When I spake darMy what I purposed." 

K. /., IV, ii. 232. 

DARKNESS, (i) Absence of light. 

^ " Thus are poor servitors 
G>nstrain*d to watch in darkness, rain, and 
cold.” I Hen, K/- 11 , i, 7. 

(2) Death. 

" 1 will encounter darkness as aslwido." 

A/. A/.. Ill, i. 84. 

(3) Privacy, secrecy. Cf, Matf. x, 27 : 

“What 1 tell you in darkness that 
speak yc in light.** 

" We intended 

, To keep in darkness what occasion now. 
Reveals before 'Us ripe." T, N,, V, i, 147. 

(4) Hell. 

" Send to darkness all that stop me.” 

A, and C., Ill, xili, 182. 

(5) Phi. “Deed of darkness **= for- 
nication. 

Per., IV, vl, 32. 

DARRAIGN. L. df^sfrom, by : rations a 
reason, an account. 

To range, to set in order of battle. Cf. 
Spenser, Faerie Queene, III, i, 179 : 

" ('hi which she saw six knights, &at did darmigne 
Piers battaill against oue with crusll might and 
mayne." 

(Note.— Spenser also uses the word in the 
sense of ” to engage in battle.”) 

** Darraign your battle for they are at 
hand.” 3 Nm, KMl. ii, 7 ^* 


(i) A stain, a disgrace, 
of infamy. In the 



DASH. !., subs. 

. a blot, a mark 
books of heraldry a pc^^tigular mark of 
« disgrace is mentioned, by whi^^.^e 
^^^^Mutoheons of those pcisoiis^:.wwe 
' "anciently distinguished who discour- 
teously used a widow, maid, or wife', 
against her will.'* (Malone). 

" Some loathsome dash the I 
trive, 

To cipher me how 1 
R. of L., 2 o 6 ; V. 

(2r) Phr. “At 
firat, 

•■dlirtalcc. upon her bravely lU fint Jtak." 

II., vb. (i) To smite, to strike. 

" When we Have dashed them to the ground." 

K. /., II, i, 405. 

(2) To shatter, to crash. 

” A brave vessel dashed all to pU ces." 

Temp,, I, ii, 8 . 

(3) To frustrate. • 

” With a full intont to dash ncr late deqne." 

lHefi,ViAl, i, 118. 

(4) '1*0 depress. 

" This halli a little dashed your spirits." 

Otk., Ill, iii, 2x4. 


(5) To bespatter. 


IS peace.' 
Hen. i, 


93 * 

DATE, (i) The point of time at which a 
thing is appointed to happen 

” His days and lime .ve past, 

^ And my rcli.'uiec.» '.a His fracted dtUes 

Have sinit niy crMit." T, of A., II, i, 22 

(2) An allotted span. 

" l loved him and will w^ep 
My date of life out for his sweet life's loss." 
K. IV, iii, to6 ; v. also R. and /., V, 
lii, 228 ; Rich. //-V, ii, 91 ; Per., Ill , 
* iv, 14. 

(3) Termination, conclusion. Cf. Pope, 
Rape of the Lock, III, 171 ; 

** What time would spare, from steel receives 
" J>L*spiic*of fate 

To inv dctcrimncd time thou gavest new 
ddte:* I Hen. F/-IV, vi, 9. 

(4) Duration. 

" And bark to Athens shall thg lovers wend. 
With liMgiic whose date till death shall never 
end." 

M. iV. />., Ill, ii, 373; v. also Sonnet 
XVIII, 4. 

(5) Birthday. 

" Here comes the almanac of my true date.'* 
C, E., I, u, 41. 

(6) Vogue, custom, fashion. 

" The date is out of such prolixity; 
We'll have no Cupid hoodwinked." 

R. and I, iv, 3* 

DATE-BROKE. Not met or provided for 
on the appointed day. 

^ " How goes the world, that I am thus en* 
' counter'd 

With clamorous demands of datedacke 
bonds?*! T. 0/ ^<4 II, ii, 37. 



(7) Cooled down, ab.atcd. . 

“1 will foi;gct that Julia is .iliv, 
Rcmcmbcrijtiff tliat my love tu her is dead.** 
r.C. I'.. II. VI, 28. 

|eath*dmJlAg. 

^ead time when Gloucester's death 
Rich. //-IV. i. xo. 
1 . 



di-sgnise. 

** I cannot dauh it 
K. L.. IV. 1, 52; 

V, 2 <J. 

DAUBERY. Daubing with false colours,' 
hence,, impostiure, trickery. 

'* She works ny charms, by spells, by the 
figure, and such daubery as this is, 
beyond our element.” 

A/. IV. W., IV, ii. 155. 

DAY-BED. A couch or sofa for reclining 
on in the daytime. Cf* Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Rule a lVife„amI have a Wife, 

r, 6 . 

** Above there arc day-beds and such temptations 
I dare not trust, sir.” 

" He is not lolling on a lewd day bed. 
But on his knees at in«xlitation.” 

Rich. ///«1U, vii, 71 ; v. also T. N., II, 

V, .^ 4 . ^ ^ 

DAY-WOMAN. Mid. Bug. dey, deie^a. 

' dairymaid or woman. 

A dairymaid. Cf. Chaucer, The 
Nonne Preestes Tale ; “ She was as it 
were a maner deye.** ^ 

"For this dainstd, I must keep her at the 
‘ park ; she is allow'd for Ihf day-v*oman** 

L. L. L.. 1, ii, 121. 

. DEAO* (^) Lifeless. 

. ; " She is dead, slandered to death by villains." 

A/. A., V, i, 88. 

(2) Deadly. 

y ' •• You breathe these dead news in as dead an 

gar." 

K. V, vii, 65 ; V. also A/. N. !>., Ill, 
f \ ii. 57 ;lV.r..IV,iii, 423 . 

^3) Insensible. 

"You breathe these dead news in as dead 
■ an ear.” K. /., V, vii, 63. 

(4) Without natural clBcacy. 

* Tlio fire Is dead with grief.” 

K. /., IV, I, X06. 

^(5) Deadly still, silent. 

)'/ " Just at tliis dead hour, 

' With martial stalk hath he gone by our 
watdi." 

' Nsw., I, i, 65 ; V. also Ham., I, Ii, 19$. 

^ . . ' (Q Deadly pole, similar to , death. 

” look'st 


(3) Irrecortw 
to kill. 

“light and h»t . 

j(4) Wicked, detestable. 

"This is the deadly spite that .ingcrs me.'*" 
X Hen. /V-IIl, i, 192. 

II., aclv. (i) Mortally, implacably. 
Cf. Gower. Conjesaio Amantis, III : 
"Thus* hate I deadely thilko vice.” 
" If sl'o did not hate him deadly she would 
Jov'* him dearly.” 

Rl. A., V, i, 1691 v. also 3 Hm. VI-l, iv, 
84 ; /<. IV., V, iii, X17. 

(z) Murderously. 

"How darkly and how deadly dost thou 
speak I ” Rich. IJl-l, iv, 103. 

(3) Excessively : for adj. with corre 
sponding meaning. Cf. Pepys* 
Diary, l^ember 1660 : To the 
^rivy seaic, where I signed a deadly 
number of pardons, which do 
trouble me to get nothing by.** 
"They lie deadly that tell you you have 
i *gm faces." Cor., H, i, 67. 

DEADLY-HANDED. Sanguinary, miir’ 
derous. 

" The deadly-handed Clifford slew my steed." 

2 Hen. V/-V, ii, 9. 

DEADLY-STANDING. With deadly stare, 
fixed with deadly purpose. 

" What signifies my deadly-standinq eye ? " 
r. A., II, iii, 32. 

DEAL IN HER COMMAND. Act as her 
vicegerent. 

Temp., V, i, 271. 

DEAL ON. To act by. 

' "Hchlone 

DeeXf on' Ueutensnty (-fought by proxy), 

- ' and no practice had 

^ tn tbs bravfiquar 


luares of war.” 
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DEAL UPf)N. To deal with. 

* Two deq) enemies. 

etslei 


Fors 

Are 


DEAR. 

price. 


i to my rest Hiid muweet sleq>*s disturbets.- 1 
they that 1 would have thee deal wpon.'* .'4 

I., adj. (z) Bearing . a .-high^ 


* Tlie dearest ring In Veoioe will I give you.'* 

i. 435. 


(2) Cliarging ii hig^^icer^orbitant. 

% Ksbt'smore * 

Than.6oine. whose talHt.aie as dMr as yours, 
Can justly boast of.!*^. Cym., II, iii, 78. 

(3) Precious, valuable, of worth. 

** Your worth Is very dear in my regard.” 

^ 1, i. fa. 

(4) Precious, blbvkl; cherished. 

” 1 am married to a wife 
Which is as dear to me as life itself.” 

M. K.. IV. i. 279- 

(5) Important, weighty, vital. 

*' Tlie letter was not nice, but full of charge 
Of dear import.” , i?. and /., V,^i, 19. 

(6) .Worthy, estimable. 

r^sfe‘ ^ “ The dear man 

Holds honour far more prerioiis>doar than 
Ufe.” • T. afid C., V. jii, 27. 

(7) Sincere, ardent, earnest, devoted, 

zealous. • 

" So dear the love my people boic me.** 
Temp.t I, ii, 141 ; v. also 2 Hen. /F-IV, 
V, 141 ; W. r.. II, iii, 150 ; T. and C., 
IV.iv, 37:V,Ui,9. 

(8) l*rivatc. • 

” Let Jhy folly in 
And thy dear jtidginenl out." 

K. L., I, iv. 2fii. 

(9) Inmost, vital. 

** Since my dear soul was mistress of her 
choice.” //am., Ill, ii. OH. 


(10) True, real. 

" This is dear mercy, and thou srest it not." 
R. and Ill, iii. 28; v. also M. A., I, 
!. 129. • 

(11) Deeply felt. • • 

" And I a heavy interim shall support 
By his dear absence.** • 

0th., I. iii, 258 ; v. also Rich. //-I, iii. 
151 ; Temp., II, i, 153. 

(12} Extreme. 

** How const thou urge God's drCiidful law 
to us. 

When thou hast broke It in such dew degree ?** 
Rich. ///-I, iv, 204. 

(13) , Urgent, 

” He hath no friends but what are friends for 
fear. 

Which in bis dearest need mil fly from him.** 
Rich. III-V, ii, 21. 

(14) Painful. 

" If sickly ears, 

Dcafd with the clamouis of their own dear 
groans. 

Will hear your idle scorns, continue 

L.L. L.. V, ii.<74- 

(15) Burdensome, unprofitable for the 
outlay incurred. 

” They think we are too dear,** 

for,, 1. 1, 16. 


fmt. V-II, 
{Sermei 
{Sonnet 


(16) An intensive, very frequently 
^ . found' throughout Shakespeare, 
io heighten the distinguishing 
force of the noun and to import the 
* ' superlative of that to which it is 

applied, e.g. : 

"dearest foe” {Ham., I, ii, 182); "dear 
causes” (Mac., V, ii, 3) ; " de» mercy” 

{R. and HI. iii, 28) ; “ ' 

9 enemy" (1 Hen. ii, I2i 

offence” {K. J., I, i. 2^ * * 
ii. tSx) ; " de-axiiilH 

XXXVII, 3) ; ** dSM 
CII, 12). 

11.. subs. Darling, favourite, one be- ' 

loved. ^ . 

” Your dear lies dead.” Oik., V, i, 33,'' 

111., adv. (i) At a high price. 

" For which I shaH pay dear.** 

T. N., Ill, iii, 37. 

(2) Acutely, intensely. 

** Shall it not grievt thee dearer than thy 
death ? '* /. C., Ill, i, 197. 

IV., vb. To endear. • . 

" And tlic ebb’d man, ne'er lov'd till ne'er 
worth love. 

Comes dear'd by being lack’d.” 

A. and C., I, iv, 44. 

DEARLY, (i) At a liigh price. 

" The poitiul (if fl('<%h which I deniand of him 
Is rft’rtr/y JixMiglU." M. F., IV, i, 99. 

(2) With fondness. 

" Mudaui, inrthiiiks, if you did love him 
dearly, 

You do not hold Iho method to enforce 
The like from him." A. and C., I, iii, 6. 

(3) Heartily, earnestly, ^.xceedingly. 

"As dearly grieve 
For that which ihou hast done.” 

Ham., IV*, lii, 40 '• v. .also /I. Y. L., 1, iii, 

; r. .V. K., V. iv, 47. 

(4) Excellently. 

• " A ••itiaiigc fellow bore 

Writes m-' ibat i«:m--how dearly ever parted, 
How :mu.h in luiving, or without or in— 
Cannot make lioast to have that which he 
hath." 

T. and IIT, iii, 9/1; v. also Cym., IL 
ii, 18. * . /■’' 

Note. — "Dearly parted ’*» richly gifted, 
exrelleiitly eiidiiwed. 

DEARN. V. Dern. 

DEARTH, (r) Scarcity, famiftc. 

" UntiiiK'lv storms make men expect • ■- 
iearth.*' Rich. ///-II, iii, 35. 

{2) Want. 

" Tic with her plenty press'd, she faint mtb ’ 
dearth.** V. and A., 545*' ' 

(3) High price, dearness, value. 

” His iiifiisiou of such dearth and rareness." 

Ham., V, ii, «8.*" 

DEATHFUL. Mortal, deadly. 

” It is applied to a deathful wonnd." 

2 Hen. F/-1H, ii, 404. 

DEATHLIKE. Deadly. >r 

" For deathlike dragons hero afaight tbee 
har4.” 
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DEATH-PRACTISED. Tlireatened with 
death by stratagem or treachery, 

** In the mature time 

With this ungracious paper strike the sight 
Of the ^ath-pradised uukc." • 

K. L., IV. vi, 258. 

deAthsmah. Executioner : 

** But, if you ever chance to have a child, 
Look in his youth to havt' him so cut off. 

As, deathsman, you have rid this ^cct ^ung 
prince." 

3 K/-V, V, 67 ; V. also R. of L., loox. 

DEATH-TOKEN. Decisive si^ots indi- 
cating the approach of the death of 
those infected witli the i)laguc. 

** He is so plaguy proud that the dealh-iokcna 
of it 

Cry * No recovery.* ** 

r. and C., 11, iii, i6fl ; cf. '* the token'd 
pestilence," A. and C., Ill, x, 9 ; " the 
Lord's tokens," L. L. L., V, ii, 422. 

DEBATE. I., subs. Contention, discord. 

" Now, lords, if heaven doth give successful 
end 

To this ddiate that ble(!det]i at our doors, 
Wc'will our youth lead on to higher fields.*' 

2 Hen. il'-IV, iv, 2: v. also M. N. !>., 
II, i, X16; L. L. A . T. i, 171 ; SonnH 
LXXXIX, 3. 

II., vb. A., trs. (i) To dispute, to 
argue, to discuss. 

" I will ddhate this lAatter at more leisure." 
C. JB., IV. i, 100 : w. also 2 Hen. KZ-I, i, 
88 . 

(2) To decide by combat. 

Note. — To contend with arms, to 
fight, is the primary sense of the word. 

Cf, Spenser, Faerie Qmne, II, i, 6 : 

"Well could he tourney, «ifid in lists debate.** 

*' Two thousand souls and twenty thousand 
ducats 

Will cot dii)iUe the question of this straw.** 
Ham., IV, iv, 26, 

B., intrs. (i) To deliberate, to discuss. 

“ For my state * 

Stands on me to detend, not to deflate.** 

K, L., V, I, 64. 

(2) To fight, to contend with arms. 
• Cf. Chaucer, Sir T hop as, 157 : 

** His cote-armour in which he would debate.** 

" It seem’d they would debate with angry 
swords.*' R. of L., 1421. 

(3) To contend. 

" Wffcrc wasteful Tunc debateth vrith Decay.** 
Sonnet XV, ii. 

(4) To reckon mentally. 

• ** f ^ debating of my present store.'* 

vv ^ A/. K, I, iii, 48. 

(5) Phrase: Debate t7=to strive for 

mastery. 

" " Nature and Mckuess 

< * Ddbttte it at their leisure.** A. IV., 1 , ii, 75, 

DEBATEMENT. Controversy, disens- 
f, ■ sion. Cf. Spenser, Faerie Qurene, II, 
vi, 254 : 

: V He with Pyrochles sharp debatement made.** 

** And, after much dehatnitent, 

My sisteriy remorse confutes mine honour.'* 


DEBILE. L. D<;6i 7/4 = weak: le, habilis. 
Weak, imbecile. 

*' For that J have not washed niy nose 
that bled, 

Or foil'd some dAUe wretch." 

Cor., I, ix, 48 ; v. also A. W., 11, iii, 39* 

DEBITOR AND CREDITOR. (1) An ac- 
count book. Cf. the title page of a very 
early worjk oh book-keeping noticed in 
Littledalc's Dyce •: “ AVrofitable 'Prea- 
tyse tailed the Instrument or Boke to 
Icarne to knowe tlie good order of the 
kepyng of the famouse rcconyngc. 
called in Latyn Dare and Habere, and 
in Englyshc, Debitor and Creditor,' etc." 
(1543)- * 

" You have no true lUbUor and creditor but 
it." Cym., V, iv, 167. 

(2) One who follows a system of book- 
keeping (a nickname). 

*' 1 . . . must be bo-lcc'd and calm'd 
By dAitor and creditor, this coiiiilcr-castcr.” 

• , Olh., I, i, 31. 

DEBONAIR. F. debonnaire de, bon, air. 
Of good manners, courteous, accom- 
plished (only once used by Shakespeare). 
Cf. Spenser, Faerie Queene, II, li, 203 : 

*« Was never Prince so mccke and debonair e.** 

Cf. also Milton, V Allegro, 24 : 

"So buxom, blithe, .ind debonair.** 

" Courtiers as free, as debonair, unarm'd, 

As bending angels." T. and C., I, iii, 235. 

DEBOSH. Wedgwood says that the 
radical k’ca is to throw otft of course, 
from F. bauche=s3. row, or course of 
stones or bricks. Skeat thinks that 
the word is connected with Gael, hale = 
a balk, boundary, ridge of earth, or 
Icel. balkr— a balk, a beam. The wonl 
is a corruption of debauch, 

(1) To debauch. 

"Why tligu debosKd fish, thou’* (used 
• adjcctivcly). 

Temp., HI, li, 29 ; v. also K. L., I, iv, 228.' 

(2) To pervert, to prostitute. 

" The mere word's a slave 
DdbosWd on every tomb, on every grave 
• A lying trophy." A. W., II, iii, 137. 

DEBTED. Indebted. 

'* Which doth amount to tluce odd ducats 
"more 

Than 1 stand ddbted to this gcntlcin.in." 

C. £., IV, i, 31. 

DECAY. I., vb. A., intrs. (i) To be- 
come weak. 

"When love begins to sicken and decay.** 
/. C., IV, ii, 20. 

(2) To perish, to end. 

^ " Let your love even with my life decay.** 

• Sonnet LXXI, X2. 

• I 

B., trs. (i) To impair, to injure. 
** Infirmity, that decays the wise, doth ever 
make the better frol." 

T. N., I, V. 70; V. also Somet LXV, 8 . 


(I) To 
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(2) To ^astc, to destroy. 

• “ Every day that comes, comes to decay 

A day’s work in him." 

Cym., I, V, se- 

ll., subs, (i) Deterioration, wasting, 
decline. 

’* Till thou fair hope must hinder life’s decay** 

3 lien, K/-IV, iv, 16. 

(2) Imperfection, tfnsoundness. 

” Whilst thS muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly 4ose it In, we cannot lioar it." 

. A/. V., V. i. 64. 

(3) Perdition, destruction. Cf. Spenser, 

racfie Queene, III, vii, 369 : 

"But who th-it smites it mars his joyous play, 
And is Ihf spectacle of ruinous decay." 

" Cry woe, dcsdniction ruin, and decay.** 

Kick. //-Ill, ii, 102; V. als) aHm. 

IV, 66 ; K, I. i, 28. 

(4) Death. ^ 

" And vast confusion waits. 

As doth a raven on a sick-fall’n beast. 

The imminent decay of wrested pomp." 

. K. /., IV, iH, 154. 

(5) Disorder. 

" What comfort to this great decay may come 
Shall be appli^.** K. L., V, iii, 296. 

DECEIVABLE. ilcccptive, delusive, 
treacherous ( — able having an active 
force, as often in Shakespeare). 

" Show me thy humble heart and not tliy 
kne<‘, 

Whos«? duty is deceivaJble and false." 

Rich, //-a, iii, 84 ; v. also T. iV., IV, 
iii, 21. 

DECEIVE. A., intrs. (I) To beguile, to 

chciit. 

** (I’ll) deceive more slyly than lUvsses roiild." 

j Hen. F/-III, ii, 189. 

(2) To mislead, to cause to err. 

*' Most deceiving when it seems most just " 
(used adjectively). V. and A., 1x56. 

(3) To disappoint. • 

“ Yet had he framed A himsi*If a . . iuny 
deceiving promises of lift'" (used adjec- 
tively). M. A/., Ill, ii, 221. 

B., trs. (i) To cheat. 

**]leri.‘'s packing with a witness to deceive 
. us all 1 " r, of >*., V, i, 104. 

(2) To mislead, to cause to err. 

" If my observation, which veiy seldom lies, 
By the heart’s still rhetoric disclosed with 
eyes, 

Deceive me not now, Navarre is infected." 

Lm Lm L,f 11, 1, 229* 

(3) To disappoint. 

" O wicked wall, through whom 1 sec no 
bliss I 

Curst be thy stones for thus deeding me ! " 

M. N. D.. V, i, 178. 

DECEIVE THE TIME, With best advan- 
tage will — ** I will take the best oppor- 
tunity to elude the dangers of this 
conjuncture " (Johnson) : “ I will use 
opportunity as advantageously as I can 
in order to slip out of the dithculties of 
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•my position, and help you " (Payne 
Smith quoted by Dyce). 

Rich. //I-V, ill, 92. 
PECEPTIOUS. Deceptive, rleceitful, de- 
lusive (only once used by Shakespeare). 

" As if these organs had dcceptious functions." 

T. and C., V, ii, 123. 

DECIPHER, (i) To di.scover, to detect. 

" I fciir wc should have seen deeipher*d there 
Mbre rancorous spite." 

X Hen. V/-IV, i, 184 ; v. also T. A., IV, 
ii, 8. 

(2) To distinguish. 

"'ITic whitf- will decipher her well enough." 

M. W, W., V, ii, 10 ; v. also C. £., V, i, 
334- 

DECK, 1 . Gcr. decken— to cover: L. 

tego. Cf. Scotch, . thatch, theik, A.S. 

. theccan— to thatch. 

1., tubs. 'I'hc floor of a ship. 

" We, poor mates, stand on the dying deck** 

, r. lV,ii, 22. 

11., vb. (1) To cover, to overspread. 
Cf. Milton, Paradise, V„ 189 : 

*' Whether to deck with clouds th* uncolourcd sky. 

Or wet the thirsty c.irth with falling showers." 

" When I have dei,k*d the sea with drops full 
salt, A 

Under tny burthen groan'd.” 

Temp., I, ii, 155. 
Note. — ^'Ihis use of the word is cousiderra 
hv some to be a corruption of deg sprinkle 
(Sw. dagii-dkiw) blit there seems to be no 
very pressing reason for this interpret.ition. 

(2) To adorn. 

** Disrobe the images 

If von do find them deck*d with eeremonics." 

J. C., 1 , i, 68 ; v. also T. u/ S,, 1 , i, 16. 

DECK, 2. Etymology doubtful ;*probably 

Low Gcr. dekk. 

A pack of cards. 

" But whiles he thought to steal the single 
ten, 

Tlie king was sliiy fingered from the deck** 
Note. Cf. I'lir. ‘‘ Sweeping the decks ’’*■ 

* gaiiiiie' all the tricks. 

3 //«». VI-V, i, 44. 

DECLENSION. Deterioration, decline. 

*’ From a god to a bull ? a heavy declension.** 

2 Hen. IV' II, ii, 150 ; v. also Rick. Pll-lll, 
vii, 108. • • 

DECLINE. A., intrs. (i) To hang down. 

" And then with kind embracements, tempt- 
ing kisses, 

And with declining head into Ins bosom, 

Bid him sited te.-irs." T. of 5 ., lud. I, XX7. 

(2) To bond or bow down. 

" To you do I decline.** Q, £., Ill, ii, 44. 

(3) To fall. V 

" Which bciug advanced declines.** 

Cor., 11, i, X 50 : v. also Ham., 11, ii, 500 ; 

T. and C., IV, v, 189. 

(4) To decay, to fail. 

" He straight declined, drooped, took It * 
deeply.^* 

W. T., II, iii, 16 ; v. also A. and C., III. 
xiii, 27. 

(5) To turn aside, to shift. Cf. Chap- 

man, Homer, V, 807 : 

'* Whei) feasts Ins heart might have declined (used 
trans.) 

With which they welcomed him.” 
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Cf. also, Tennyson, Locksley Hall, 43 : 
** Having known me, to deelind 
On a range of lower feelings and a narrower heart*^ 


Upon a wretch whose natural gifls were poor 
To tiiose of mine.** Ham.t I, v, 50. 

(6) To sink down. 

** 1 am declined 

Into the vale of years.** Otk., lllf ih'i 
B., trs. (i) To give the changes in the 
terminations of a word in its 
oblique cases. 

** Articles are borrowed of the pronoun, and 
be tlms deained:* M. W. W., IV, i, 37. 

(2) To go over in detail, to run through, 

— from (i). 

•* 1*11 decline the whole question.** ^ 

r. and C., II, iii, 50 ; v. also Rkk^ll-Vf, 
iv, 97. 

(3) To bend down. 

** Decline your head.*’ 

/f. L., IV, li, 22 ; v. also C. I?., Ill, ii, 138. 

DECOCT/ L- dccoctus: dc.coquo^l boil 
down, coqno=^\. cook. 

To mak^ot. 

** Can sodden water 

A drench for sur-reined jades, their barley 
broth. 

Decoct their cold bluod*to sik'Ii valiant heat ? * 

< llett. I'- III, v, 20. 

DECREE. (I) Resolution. 

'*Tliat so my sad decrees may fly away.** 

T. A.t V, ii, XI. 

(2) An established law. 

** Young blood doth not obey an <dd decree** 

L. L. /.., IV, in, 217. 

DEEDLESS. Not vainglorious, not bojust- 
ful of a deed. 

** Speaking in deeds, and deedless in his 
tongue.'* T. and C., IV, v, 98. 

DEED OF SAYING. Doing what, one 
says he will do. 

** Performance is ever the duller for his act ; 
and, but in the plainiT and simpler kind 
• of proplo, tlie deed of sayins ** quite 
out of use.’* • , ^ „ 

r. of A., V, I, 20; cf. "saying deed,** 
Ham., 1, iii, 26. 

DEEM. A.S. defnian= to think. 

Subs. Surmise, idea, notion (only 
once used by Shakespeare). 

" What wicked deem is this ? ’* 

T. and C., IV, iv, 59- 

DEEP. I., adj. (i) Not .shallow, de- 
scending far. 

*' *Tis not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a 
diurdi-door.** R. and /., Ill, i, 92. 

(2) At a distance from the outside. 

** Some dark deep desert.** R. of L., X144. 

V • (3) ^ profound lull, buried in silence 

** Deep night . . . best fits the work we have 
In hand.** 2 Hen. V/-I, iv, x6. 

(4) Gloomy.. 

' w - « < * Why should you fall into so deep an 0 7*' 

.*«,■ ■ ^ 9 ®*; ■ 


(5) Secret, hidden. 

** The conceit is deeper tlian you tliink for.'* 
r.o/S., IV, iii, 157. 

(6) Heartfelt, earnest, intense. 

'* Curses not loud but deep.** 

Mae., V, iii, 27 ; v. also L. L. I, i, 23 ; 
Sonnet CLIl, g; R, of L., 1847. 

(7) Dark-coloured. 

** The deep vennillon ig. the rrjse.** 

Sonnet XCVIII, 10. 

(8) Grievous. 

** His virtues 

Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, 
against 

The damnation of his taking-off.'* 

Mae., I, vii, 20. 

(9) Sonorous, loud. 

" The winds did sing it to me, and the thunder, 
That deep and dreamul organ-pipe, pronounc'd 
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That deep and dreamul organ-pipe, pronounc'd 
The name of Prosper." Temp., Ill, iii, 98. 

(10) Deep-mouthed. 

** I could have kept a hawk, and well have 
, halloo'd 

To a deep cry of dbgs." 

T. N. K., TI, v, I?. 

(11) Versed, deeply read, proficient. 

" Wlio hatlv- not heard it spoken 
How deep you are within the books of God ? ’ * 
2 Hen IV- IV, ii, 17. 

'(12) Cunning, artful, insidious. 

" And most assured that he is a friend, 
Deep, hollow, trcacUcruus, and full of guile 
Be he unto me I ** Rkh. //i-II, T, 38* 

(13) Important, 

" ril read you mattv deep and dangerous." 

z Hen. IV-l, iii, 190. 

11., adv. (i) Far below the surface. 

** And deeper than did ever plummet sound 
I'll drown my book." Temp., V, i, 56. 

(2) Acutely, peculiarly. 

" Meantime this deep ^sgracc in brotherhood 
Touches me d^er than you can imagine." 
• Rich. dll-l,‘\, 112. 

(3) L^arnedlyt efficiently. 

" But thou art deeper read, and better skill'd.** 

r. A., IV. i, 33. 

111., subs, (x) The sea. 

"There is a cliff, whose high and bending 
head * 

Looks fearfully in the confined deep.*' 

K, L., IV, i, 74 ; V. also Temp., 1, li, 253. 

(2) The stillest and darkest time. 

*' The dap of night is crept upon our talk, 
And nature must obey necessity.** 

/. C., IV, Ui, 334 : V. also M. W. W., IV, 
iv,39. 

(3) Infinite space. 

" I can call spirits from the vasty deep.*' 

X Hen. IV-m, i, 53. 


Touches me deeper than you can imagine." 
• Rich. 112. 


DEEP-BRAINED. Ingenious. 

® " Deep-brainei aoonets." 


L. C., 209. 


DEBP^OfTTEBlPLATlVE. ' Given to pro- 
fouxm meditation, 

** That fools should be so deep-contemplative." 
-■ ' . ^*» vh, 31, 
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DEEP-FEt. Dccply-fetclicd. 

• '* A rabble that rejoice 

To sck: my tears and hear my deep-fet groans." 

2 km, F/-II, iv, 33.''’ 

DEEP-PREMEDITATED. Craftily pre- 
pared. 

*' Com’st Uiou with deep-premeditaUd lines ? '* 

X //m. PJ-III, i. X. 

DEEP-SWORN^ Promised by solemn 
oath. 

** The latest wcath that gave the sound of 
Words 

Was de€p-sworH faith." K. J., Ill, i, 231. 

DEFACE, (i) To disfigure, to soil. 

" My aims tom and defac'd.** 

2 Hen. F/-IV. I. 4*- 

(2) To cancel, to obliterate. Cf. Chau- 
cer, The Gierke's Tale, 510 : 

No loiigtlie of tyme or death may this deface.** 

" Fay him six thousand and defau the bond." 

A/. V., Ill, ii, 295. 
DEFAME. Disgrace, infamy, dishonour : 
cf. Chaucer, ParSoncres Tale, 61 1 : 

" Ne I wol iiat take on me so great defame.** 
Cf. also Spenser, Faerie Queene, V, iii, 
340 : 

•• .So ought all faylours that true knighthood sh.imc, 
Fmm all brave knights b«* baiiisht with defame** 

" niiiid mtifflpd bawd I dark harbour for 
defame ! ** 

R. of L.t 768 ; V. also R. of L., 817, 1033. 

DEFAULT. (I) Fault. 

" Wc arc penitent for your default** 

C. E., I. U, 5a. 

(2) Need. 

" I may say. in the default, ho is a man 
I know." A. ir., II, iii, 241. 

Note. — ^‘*In the default at a need. 


DEFEAT. I., vb. (i) To mar, to spoil, 
to disfigure. 

" Defeal thy favour with an usurped bo.'ird." 
0 th., 1, ill, 346 ; v. also./foiii., 1, ii, xo. 

(2) To undo, to destrtjy. • 

" My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent." 
Ham., Ill, iii, 40; v. also A. ami C., IV, 
xiii, b8 ; 0 th., IV, ii, 139 ; Eonuet 
LXI, XX. 


(3) To defraud, to disappoint. 

" Tlicy would, Demetrius, 

Thereby to have defeated you and me. 

You of your wife and me of n^ consent." 
M. N. D., IV, I, X34 ; v. also Sonnet XX, ix. 


11 ., sub.s. Ruin, destruction : cf, Cliap- 
man, Revenge for Honour, I, i : 
** Tliat he meantime might make a 
sure defeat on our aged father's 
life and empire." 

"(Not for a king, 

Upon whose property and most dear Cfe 
A damn'd defeat was made." 

Ham., II. ii, v. also tfflm., .V J, 5®; 
Hen. V-I, a, 107 1 M. A., IV, i, 


DEFEATURE. + feature,' to be dis- 
tinguished from defeat + t*re. 

Change of features, disfigurement, 
deformity. 


"What ruins are in me that can be found 
By him not ruin'd ? then is he the gojund 
Of my defeature** 

C. II, i. 98 ; also C. E., V, i, 299 
V.and A.,yi 6 . 

1 )EFEND. A., trs. (i) To protect. 

"Angels and ministers of grace defend us.* 
Ham., 1,'iv, 39. 

(2) To vindicate. , 

"ticre let them end it and God defend the 
right." 2 Hen. Vl-\\, iii, 55. 

B., intrs. (i) To make defence. 

" Lay down our proportions to defend 
Against the Scot." Hen, K-I, ii, 138. 


(2) To forbid. Cf. Chaucer, Pardoneres 
Tale, 590 : 

"Now wol I yoiiw defender Iiasardyc." 

Cf. also Milton, Paradise Lost, XI, 

86 r “ that defended fruit." (Used 

adjcctivdy.) 

" God defend, a kaight should violate." 

Rick. //-I, iii, 18 ; v. also Rich. ///-Ill, 
vii, 80 ; 0 th., I, iii, 267 ; x Hen. IV-IV, 
iii, 18 ; M. A., 11, i, 98. • . 

DEFENDANT. Ailj. Defensive, protect- 
ive. 

" To lino and now n'pair bur towns of war 
With mi’ll of courage and with means dr- 
fentlant.** Hen. F-II, iv, 8. 

DEFENSIBLE. Ji) Furnishing the means 
of defence (pass, for act.). 

" To abide a fu’ld 

Whoro nothing but the sound of Hotspur's 
iiaiiio ^ 

Did sci’iii defensHde.'* 

2 Hen. -^F-II, iii, 38. 

(2) Capable of olfering defence, able to 

light. 

" \Vl* no loiigrr arc defensible.** 

Hen. V-III, iU, 50. 

DEFIANCE. (1) A challenge to battle. 

* " DefiuHc:, traitors, hurl we in your teeth.'* 

• J. C., V. I, 64. 

(2) Rebellion, revolt (its etymological 
sense, nlfU'ic from all bonds of 
failh). _ . • 

" Fill the mouth of deep defiance up." 

I Hen. /F-III, U, 116. 


(3) Refusal, rt-jection. 

" Take my defiance ! ** . > / 

A/.«A/., Ill, i, X43. 

DEFINEMENT. Description, definition. 

" Ilis defincment suffers no perdition in you.'* 
Ham., V, ii, xi7> 

DEFINITIVE. Resolved, peremptory, 

absolute (only once used by Sliake- 
speare). 

" Nefer crave him ; we are definitive.** 

M. M., V, i, 4a3* 

DEFORMED. (i) misshaped, ill-fa- 
voured. ' ' 

"He is deformed, crooked, old and sere." ' 

C. £., IV, U, 19 . 


(2) 'Deforming (i>ass. for act. participle 
. as frequent in ShakespjW^^l|^ , 
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“And careful hours with time's defofmei 
hand 

Have written strange defeatures in my face.** 
« C. V; i, 300. 

DEFUNCTION. Decease, death. 4 

** After defunUion of King Pharatnond.** 
Hen. V-h iif S8. 

DEFUNCTIVE. Pertaining to the dead, 
funereal. 

“ Let the priest in surplice whitef 
Tliat defunctive music can. 

Be the deatli-divining swan. 

Lest the requiem la<^ his right." 

Ph. and r., 14. 

DEFUSE. Vb. To disguise by rendering 
shapeless. 

“ If but as well I other accents borrow, 
^That can inv speech defuse^ my good intent 
May carry through itself to that full issue 
For which I razed my likeness." 

K. L., I. iv. 2. 


"His cold thin drink out of this leathern 
bottle, 

His wonted sleep under a fresh tree'» shade, 
All which secure and sweetly he enjoys, 
Is far beyond a prince's delicatesP 

3 Hen. K/- 1 I, v, 51. 

DEUGHTED. (i) Delightful, delighting. 
Note. — ^This is an instance of Shake- 
speare's indiscriminate use of a pass, 
for an act. Cf. V lean-look'd "-=/«£#»- 
looking, Rich. /7-II, itr, ii, and “ bc- 
comed and IV, ii, 

26, etc.) 

" Whom best I love, I cross, to make my 
gift 

The more delay'd, deligkUd** 

Cym., V, iv, 102. 

(2) Attended with delight. 

" And, noble signior. 

If virtue no delighted beauty lack. 

Your son-in-law is far more fair than black." 

ah., I, iii, 288. 


DEFUSED (Diffused). (1) Untidy, loose, 
wild, strange. 

" Tp<swearing and stem looks, defused attire. 
And everything that srvms uiinatiir.il." 

Hen. V-W, ii, 61 

(2) Shapeless, deformed. 

" Vouchsafe, defused infection of a man, 

• For these known evils but I0 give me leave 
By circumstance but to acquit myself." 

• Rich. / 7 /-I, ii, 78. 
Note. — Johnson explains it as "irregular, 
uncouth." 

(3) Confused, irregular, uncouth, wild. 
" Let them from forth a saw-pit rush at once 
With some diffused song." 

. .M. W. \V., IV, iv, 34. 

DEFY. (I) To renounce, to di.sclaim. 
" All studies here I solemnly defy 
Save how to g.ill and pinch this Boling- 
broke." 

X Hen. /V-Ij iii, 229 : v. also Ham., V, ii, 
202 ; K. /., Ill, iv, 23 ; R. and /., V, i, 
24. « 

(2) To despise, to reject. 

" 1 would kiss as many of you ... as had 
breaths that 1 defied not.’* 

A. y. L., Egil. 17 ; v. also A/. V., Ill, iv, 
54 ; X Hen. JV-Vd, i, 6. 

(3) To dare, to challenge. 

" She defies me 
Like Turk to Christian." 

• A. Y. L., IV, iii, 32. 

DELATION. Accusation, impeachment. 
Rolfe quotes Sir Henry Wot ton (Re- 
liquiae Wottonianae, 1651) who, speaking 
ox the Inquisitori di Stati at Venice, 
says that they " receive all secret 
* deliUions in matter of practice against 
the Republick." * 

" For such tilings in a false didoyal knave 
Are tricks of custom, but in a ni;in that's just 
They are close delations:* 0 th., Ill, iii, 123. 

DELICATES. Delicacies, dainties (only 
once used by Shakespeare) ; cates is said 
to be a contraction of this word, q.v. 


(3) Lightened (of encumbrances), ctlie- 
Tcalized. 

‘ " This srmsiblc warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod: and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery clouds." M.M., ill, i, 120. 


DELIVER. A., trs. (i) To rescue. 

" We'll ddiv» you 
Of wur great danger.” 

c Cor., V, vi, X4 ; v. also K. /., Ill, iv, 55. 


( 2 ) 


To speak, to declare, to relate, to 
report. 


" I will a lonad imvamislied talc deliver 
Of my whole course of love.” 

Oth., I, fii, 90 ; V. also Rich. //-Ill, iii, 34 ; 
Cor., IV, VI, 65 : Hen. K-IIl, vi, 158 ; 
\fac., I, V, 8 ; Temp., II, i, 43 ; 1 ^- T., 
IV, iii, 487 ; Per., V, i, 161 ; 2 \ N. K., 
II, i, 6. 


(3) To communicate. 

" I pray you, sir, 

Deliver with more openness your answers 
To my demands." Cym., 1 , vi, 87. 


(4) To surrender. 

” Arc* the cities, that I got witli wounds. 
Dsfivered uff again with peaceful words ? 

2 Hen. VI-A, i, 119. 

($) To discharge. 

"When suddenly a file of boys . . . delivered 
such a sboiver of pebbles." 

Hen. V///-V, iii, 55. 

(6) To show, to discover. 

" O, that I served that lady, 

And might not be delivered to the world. 
Till I had made mine own occasion mellow. 
What my estate is.** 

r. JV., 1 , ii, 43; V. alio Cor., V, iU, 39; 
V, vi, 139. 


(7) To disburden of a child. 

** She is something before her time delivered:* 
W. r., II, ii, 35. 

(8) To bear, to bring forth. 

# *' There are many events in the womb of 

• time wbi<^ will be ddimed:* 

, Oth., 1 , iU, 378. 

B., intrs. To speak, to declare. 

** An't please you, deUoer.** 

. . Cor., l,U 88; V. also Rich. //-Ill, iU, 34. 
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DELIVEIAnCE. (i) Release. 

• *' Were it but my life 

I'd throw it down for your delweranee** 

M. Af., Ill, i, X04. 

(3) Act of uttering. 

** And at each word's ddiuerance 
Stab poniards in our desh till all wore told." 

3 Hm, K/-II. 1, 97 . 

(3) Statement, declaration. 

" You haidl it from his own d^iu^ance.** 
A. W,, II, ^ 82 : V. also A. II, v, 3. 

(4) The -act of bringing forth children. 

" Ne'er mother 
Rejoic'd ddiuerance more." 

Cy«., V, V, 370- 

DELIVERLY. Actively, nimbly, adroitly : 
cf. Chaucer, The Nonne Preesies Tale, 
596 ; “ This cok brak from his mouth 
deliverly.** Mandeville, p. 29 ; “Thei 
taken more scharpely the bestes and 
more delyverly than don houndes." 
Narcs under the adj. deliver (= active, 
nimble) quotes Hdinshed twice : “Nim- 
ble, leane, and deliver men,** and. 
** all of them being tall, quicke, aiul 
deliver persons^** Examples are also 
given from Drayton's Polyolbion, and 
\Varner*s A lbion*s England ( 1 586). . 

" Swim with your bodies, 

And carry it sweetly and deliuerh** 

r. N. K., Ill, V, 29. 


(2) A fault, crime. 

" Not for their own demerits, but for mine." 

Mac., IV. iii, 226. 

DEMESNE. O.F. demainc. " The spell- 
* ing demesne is false, due probably to 
confusion with O.J<'. mesnee or maisnie, 
a household *' (Skeat). 

(1) Real estate, landed property. 

^ " Having now provided 

A gcntlcm.nn of noble parent.ige. 

Of fair demesnes, youthful, and nobly train'd." 

R. and Ill, V, x8o. 

(2) A manor house with lands adjoining. 

"'fiiis nof'k and these demesnes have been 
Illy world." Cym., Ill, iii, 70. 

(3) A district, territory, quarter, part. 

" The demesnes that here adjacent lie." 

R. and /., II, i, 22. 

DEMI-CANNON. An old piece of ord- 
nance. a gun carrying a ball of about 
30 lbs. • 

** Wha^s this ? a sleeve ? 'tis like a demu 
camon.** T. of S., IV, iii, 88. 

DEMl-NATURED. Having half the na- 
ture of another, half grown together 
with another. 

" .\nd t.> such wondrous doing brought his 
liorsc, 

As li.id lie bt^cii inairpsi'd and demi-natured 
With tin* brJt’c beast." 

Ham., IV, vii, 87. 


DELIVERY, (i) State of being freed 
from danger. • 

" He hugged me in his arms, and swore, with 
sobs. 

That he would labour my delivery.** 

Rich. lllA, iv, 245. 

(2) Utterance, account. 

" I make a broken delivery of the business." 

W. T., V, ii. 9. 

(3) Surrender. 

• " The hour prefix’d • 

Of her ddivery to this MhUant Greek 
Comes fast upon." T. and C., IV, iii, 2. 

DEMEAN. To behave, to manage (whence 

demeanour ^heihaiviovLT), Cf. Chaucer, 
Hous of Fame, II, 450 : 

" To lat 0 foole hau govcmauncc 
Of thing that he can not dameyne** 

Cf. also Macaulay, Hist. Eng., ch. ix. 
" The troops were required to demean 
themselves with civility.** 

"Swear like a ruffian, and demean himself 
Unlike the ruler of a common weal.” 

2 Hen. VIA, L x88 : v. also a Hen. VIA, 
iii, xo6;C.£., IV, ill, 77. 

DEMERIT. L. demereo, a stronger form 
of mereo. 

(i) Merit, desert : Nares quotes Shiftf 
leys Humorous Courtier : 

" We have heard so much of your Vemerits 
That 'twi^ro injustice not to cherish you." 

" Opinuui, that so sticks on Maccius, shall 
Of his demerits rob Comiiilus." 

Cor., 1, i, 265 ; v. also Oik., I, it, aa. 


DEMI-PUPPET. A (liminiitive puppet. 

" Von demi‘t»uppets that 
By inoonsliine do tlu' or^‘''n soui ringlets 
make, • 

\Vhm*of the rwi* not bites." 

Temp., V, 1, 36. 


DEMISE. F. r/r—down, to send. 

Vb. I'o beqiiuath, to convey, to grant 
(used only once by Shakespeare). 
" Tv.ll nil* what state, what dignity, what 
• lii.iioiir. 

Cans! thou demise to any child of mine." 

Rich. IIIAV, iv. 248. 

DEMON. (]) genius, an att^dant 

spirit. . . 

" Thy demon, that’s thy spirit which ke^ 
thw, is 

Noble a)uragix>us, liigli, unmatehable." 

A. and C., II, Ui, 19. 

(2) An evil spirit, a devil.® 

“ Th.it same demon that hath gulled thee." 

Hen. VAl, Ii, X2I. 


DEMONSTRABLE. Apparent, proved 
{actually, not, able to be). 

" Some iinhatch’d practice 
Made demonstrable here in Cvpnis to him." 

Ola., Ill, iv, X4X. 

DEMURE. Vb. To look with affected • 


modesty. 

" Your wife Octavia, with her modest eyes 
And still conclusion, shall acquire no honour 
Demuring upon me." A. and C., IV, xv, 29. 


DEMURELY, (i) Soberly, gravely. 

'"Wear prayer-books in my pocket. 
demirep:* A/.IMLll, 


look 

176. 
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(2) Solemnly, lugubriously. 

“ Hark ! the clrums 
Demurdy wake the slceprjs.” 

A.andC., IV.U.30.^' 

DEN. A corruption from good even =3 good 
evening, a form of salutation usetl by 
. our ancestors as soon as noon was past. 

'* Good den, brother." M. A., HI, ii, 83. 
DENAY. L. de, nego {=nc aioy, an old 
form of deny. 

1., subs. Refusal, denial. 

** My love can give no place, bide no denay** 
T. N., II, iv, 134. 

11., vb. To refuse, to deny. Cf. 
Spenser, Faerie. Queenc, VI, ii, 132 : 

** That with great rage he stoutly doth denay** 

** If York liave ill-demcancd himself in France 
Then let him be denay*d the regentship." 

3 Hen. Vl-l, iii, 107. 


DENIER. F. : L. denarius. 

A coin of the lo'west value, the twelfth 
par^of a sou. 4^ 

Host. " You will not pay for the glasses 
you have burst P 
Sly. No, not a denier.** 

T. of S., Ind. I, 8 ; v. also Rkh. ///-I, 
ii, 253 ; I Hen. iii, 72. 


DENOTEMENT. ( i ) Observation. 

**He hath devoted and given up himself 
to the coutuiuplal^ii, mark, aud denote- 

meni of her parts and graces.'* 

0 (H., II, iii, 291. 

(2) Sign, indication. 

" In a TiKiu that’s just 

“Tlu*y arc close deMOtemefilt, working from 
^the heart." 0 th., Ill, iii, X33. 


DENUNCIATION. Proclamation, declar- 
ation. 

" She is fast my wife, 

S.ive that we do the denunciation lack 
Of outward order." .V/. M., 1 , ii, 139. 


DENY, (i) To prove the falsity of. 

" lliat I can deny by a circumstance.'^ 

T. G. V., 1 , i, 86. 


(2) To decline, to reject, to refuse. Cf. 
f Chapman, Homer* s Iliad, VII, 303 : 
" I dearly do deny 

To yield my wife, but all her wealth I'll render 

Wlllllivllf ** 


wiUiugly." 
Den] 


\y his offered homage." 

Rkh. n-ll, i, 204; Mwi., Ill, iv, 128: 
V, iii, 38 ; K. L., II, iv, 83 ; R. nnd /., 
r, v, 17 ; W. T., V, ii, 139 ; Temp., Ill, 
i, 8s: if. A.. IV, i, M 7 -. 1 . C.. IV. 
iii, 77i 103; V, ii, 228; 7 . 

of S., 11 , i, 180; M. M., V, i, 409; 
Rkh. ///-Ill, i, 35; R. ot L,, 513. 


■ ’ (3) To disavow, to disown. 

/ "Do not deny to him that yon Jove me." 

■ R. and /., 'IV, i, 24 ; v. also 7 . and C. 

v,i.v. 

.j(4) To contradict, to object to. 

' " That I can deny by a circumsUnce." 

7 . G. V., I, i. 84. 


DEPART. I., vb. A., trs. To quit, to 
leave. 



** Depart the chamber." 

3 Hen. /I'-IV, V, 01 ; v. also 3 Hen* F/-II, 
. ■ fL iMtsSmmeh XL 2. . . 


B., intrs. (i) To part. Cf.^ Chancer, 
The Man of Lawe, 1158 : • 

" Til deth departed hem, this lyf they lede ." 

" John, to stop Arthur's title in the whole, 
Hath willingly departed with a part." 

K. /..II. i, 563- 
Note. — ^"Departed with resigned, gave up. 

(2) To go away. 

" When you d^aft from me, sorrow abides 
and happiness take%ihis leave." 

. ^ M. A., 1. 1, 93. 

• f 

{3) To separate. 

"Ere we depart, weTl share a bounteous 
Ume." 7 . of A., 1 , i, 263. 

(4) To die. 

“ Hearing how hastily you are to depart.** 

M. AI., IV, iii, 54. 


II., subs, (i) Departure. Cf. Spenser, 
Faerie Qtteene, III, vii, 173 : 

'* 13 ut that lewd lover did the most lament 
For her depart.** 

" At my depart these were liis very words." 
3 Hen. K/-IV, i, 02 ; v. alsij T. G. F., 
' V,iv,96; 7 . N. X., I, Iii, 27. 


(2) Dcatli, decease. 

" Tidings, as swiftly as the posts miild run. 
Were brought me of your loss and his depart.** 
• 3 Hen. F/- 1 I, i, no. 


DEPARTING. (1) Parting, separation. 

"A deadly groan, like life* and death’s 

(Upartn^. . 3 Hen* K/~H, vi, 43. 

(2) Departure. Cf. Chaucer, Man of 
Lawe, 260 : 

** The day is cc»hcn of hir departing.** 

*' Perhaps Uicy ha 4 ere this, but that they 
stay 

The first departing of the King for Ireland." 

Rkh. IJ-ll, i, 389. 


DEPEND. (1) To balance, to lean. 

" Two winking Cupids 

Of silver, each on one foot standing, nicely 
Depending on their brands." 

Cym., II, iv, 91. 

(2) To 'be dependent, to attend, to 
serve. 

" And the remaluduts, that shall still depend 
To be such men as may besort vour age." 
K. L., I, iv, 236 ; V. also 7 . and t., Ill, i, 5. 

(3) To be contingent. 

" I see a better state to me belongs 
Than that on which thy humour doth depend.** 
Sonnet XCII, 8. 

(4) To impend, to bo in suspense. 

" We'll slip you for a season, but our jealousy 
Docs yet d^end.** 

Cym., IVs iii, 23 ; v. also R. and /., Ill, 
i,sx6; R*ofi^,t6i$. 


(5) To rely, to confide, to trust, to rest 
(followed by on or upon). 

" Sir, 1 do depend upon the lord." 

. 7 . and C., Ill, i, 5. 

DEPENDENCY, (i) Some one depend- 
ing on another (abstr. for concr.). 

" To knit their souls 
Os whom there Is no more dependency 
brags and beggary." 

.r ' I * -I Cym., 11 , iii, 123. 
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(2) Consistency, inter-relation, mutual 
• connexion. 

** Her madness hath thaoddestirame of sense, 
Such a depeitdeney of thing on thing. 

As e'er I heard in madness.** 

M. A/., V, i, 6a. 

(3) Reliance. 

'* Let me report to him 
Your sweet deptndency** 

• A. and C., V, ii. a6. 

DEPENDENT. Adj. (1) Occasioned by 
something previous. 

'* But as he adjudg'd your brother, 

Beitig criminal, in double violation 
Of sacred diastity, and of promise-breach — 
Tlicrcon dependent, for your brother's life." 

M, A/., V, i, 4x1. 

(2) Impending. 

" Tliat methinks is the curse dependent in 
those that war for a placket." 

T. and C., II, iii, 19. 

DEFENDER. One who depends or relies, 
a retainer. . • 

" What shalt thou exjiect 
To be depender on a thing tliat leans." 

Cym., I, V, 58. 

DEPLORE. To complain of in sorrowful 
accents. 

" Never more • 

Will I my master's tears to you deplore** 

l\ N.y ill, i, 156. 


DEPOSE. A., trs. (1) To divest of ofhee, 
to dethrone. 

" The breath of worldly man cannot depose 
The deputy elected by the Lord." 

Rich, /Mil, ii, 56. 

(2) To take away, to strip off. 

" You may my glory and my state depose 
But not my gnefs." 

Rich. //-IV, i, 192. 

(3) To take a deposition, to examine on 
oath. 

" And, foimally, according to bur law. 
Depose him in the justice of his ^use.'* 

Rkh. //-I, iii, 30. 

(4) g^ve testimony about, to bear 
witness to. 

“ I'll depose I had him in my arms.** 

A/. M., V, L 196. 


B., in trs. To swear, to take oath, to 
declare upon oath. 

"Tnen, seeing *twas he that made you to 
depose. 

Your oath, my lord, is vain and frivolous.*’ 
3 Hen. VI-1, ii, 26. 


DEPRAVATION. Detraction (only once 
used by Shakespeare). 


" Do not give advantage 
To stubborn critica— apt, without a theme. 
For depraioation—\o square the geneialscx 
By Cressid's rule.** * 

r.ondC., V,*, X31. 


DEPRAVE. -To vilify, to* traduce, to 
calumniate : cf. Spenser Faerie Queene, 
V, vii, 287 : 

** Lewdly thou my love 4eprtnestJ\. ' 


Cf. also Chapman's Homer : 

"When Troy . . . doth deprave thy noblesse in 
mine ears.'* 

"Who lives that’s not depraved or dv 
% proves ? " 

T. of A., I, ii, 124 ; v. also M, A., V, i, 93. , 

DEPRIVE. (1) To take away. Cf. 
Sylvester, Du Bartas, The Magnificence : 
" For pitty, do not my heart blood deprive. 

Make nw not childless." 

" *Tis honour to deprive dishonour'd life.** 

R. of BL, 1x86; v. also R. of L., 1752. 

(2) To dispossess, to disinherit. Wright 
quotes Barct, A Ivearie ( 1573) : To 
cast his sonne out of his house,, to 
deprive or put him from the hope 
of succession or inheritance for 
some misdeedc. To abastardise 
him. Abdico." 

" Wherefore should I 

Stiind in the plague, of custom, and permit 
The curiosity of nations to deprive me?** 
K. L., I. U, 4. 


(3) To bereave (followed hy, of). 

" Soon after that, depriv'd him of his life.** 

X Hen. /V-IV, iii, 9*. 

DEPUTATION. (1) Deputy ship, vice- 

gcrcncy, 

" We have . , . 

. . . given the deputation .til the organs 
Of our power." 

(2) Deputy, pioxy (in plirase — in depu* 
tation=hy proxy). 

" Say to gn‘at Caesar thi< ' I., deputation 
1 kiss bis conquering* hand." 

A, and C.*, Ill, ziii, 74. 

(3) Authority as a vicegerent. 

" Pn needed further, cut me off the heads 
Of all the favoiu'iti'S that the absent king 
In deputation left belli fid him here." 

X Hen. IV-W, iii, 87 ; v. also T. and C., 
1, ill, 152. 

deracinate. F. deradner : L. de, 
radix. 

To pluck up by the roots, to 
root out. • • 

" Frights, cii.inges, horrors. 

Divert .uid crack, rend and deracinate 
'Hie unity and nnarried calm of states 
Quite from their fix tun*." 

T. awl C., I, iii, 99 ; v. also Hen. F-V, 
ii. 47. 

DERIVE. (I) To draw. 

" Till you can derive from him better testi* 
moiiy of his intent." K. L., 1 , 11 , 73. 

(2) To divert. 

" What friend of mine, 

'iliat hod to him derived your anger, did 1 
Continue in my liking ? " 

Hen. F///-II, Iv, 32. 

(3) To bring upon, to cause. 

"Things which would derive me ill-will to 
speak of." A. IK., V. iU, 293. 

(4) To deduce, to prove logically. 

Ther. **Thersitesisafool; and, as afoiesald, 
Patroclus is a fool. 

Aeh. Derive this : come." : . 



(5) To transmit by inheritance. 

** This imperial crown, 

Wliicli, as iimucdiatc from thy place and 
blood, 

Derives itself to me.** j 

a //m. V, i8a.* 

(6) To receive by descent. 

** His true titles to some rertain duktdoms 
derived from Edwanl.*' 

Hen. f'-I, i, 89. 

(7) To spring from, t<^ descend, to 
originate. 

** Brave, son, derived from honourable loins.** 
/. C., II, i, 322 ; V. also M. N. /)., I, i, 99. 

DERN. A.S. dyrnan^ to hide. 

Grievous, unpleasant. Cf. adv. in 
Spenser, Queene, III, i, 121 : * 

** To exercise 

Their puissaunce, whvlomc full derrdy tryde.** 

** By many a aern and painful pordi 
Of Pericles the careful search, 

* * • 

Is made with alf due diligence." 

Per., Ill, I'rol. 15. 
Nqtc. — Lonely, dreary, secret have also 
been suggested as the meaning. 

DEROGATE. I., vb. To lose dignity. 

** You cannot derogate, my lord.** 

C:y»i.. 11 , i, 42. 

II., adj. Degenerate, degraded. 

*• Dry up in her the organs of increase 
And from h<‘r derogate body never spring 
A babe to honour her." 

K. /-., I, iv; 267. 

DEROGATELY. Di.si)aragingly, in un- 
worthy terms. 

*" More laugh'd at, that I should 
Once name you derogatelyP 

A. and C., II, ii, 34. 

DESCANT. I., subs, (i) A treble, ac- 
companiment (a musical ter in) . * * W hat 
is now called variation in music. The 
altering the movement and mann(;r of 
an air by additional notes and ornamen ts, 
without changing the subject, which 
has been well (lefiiicd to be musical 
paraphrase. The subject thus varied 
was called the plani-song or ground ” 
(Nares). 

*' Mar the concord with too harsh a descant.** 
T. G, V., I, ii, 94. 


DESCRY STANDS ON THE ^HOURLY 
THOUGHT, The Main = every •hour 
tlic main body is cx^x^cted to come in 
sight.” 

i K. L., IV, Vi. 217. 

DESIGNMENT. Design, cuierprise, intent. 
** The desperate tempest hath so bang’d the 
Turks, 

That their designtkent la^.** 

0 th., II, i, 22 ; V. afto Cor., V, vi, 35. 

DESIRE. Vb. (i) To wish, to long for. 

** Who chooseth me shall gain what many 
men desire.** M. V., II, vii, 5. 

(2) To beg for, to crave something of a 

person. 

•* Only he desires 
Some priv.ite speech with you.” 

A. W., 11 , V, 55 ; V. also Cym., HI, v, 7. 

(3) To ask, to entreat a person of (with 

resixjct to) a thing. 

" I humbly do desire your grace of p.nrdon.’* 
• M. V., IV. i, 394. 

(4) To invite. 

*' Do my good monow to them, and .inon 
Desire them all to my pavilion.** 

Hen. V-IV, i. 27; v. also T. and C., IV, 
V, 150 ; L. L. L., V, ii, 145. 

($) Phrases: (a) I shall desire you of 
more acquaintance— I shall de.sire 
more acquaintance of you; (/;) I 
desire you of the likes I desire the 
like of you. 

DESPERATE, (i) Hopcle.ss. 

** I am desperate of my fortunes if they check 
me here.” 0 th., II, iii, 308. 

(2) Reckless. 

*' lie waxes desperate with imagiaation.” 

Ham., I, iv, 87. 

(3) Extreme. 

*’ Disease desperate grown 
By desperate appliance are relieved.” 

Ham., IV, iii, 10. 

(4) Regardless. 

” Here in the streets, desperate of shame and 
state, 

111 private brabble did we apprehend liim.'* 
T. N., V, i, 58. 


(2) A discourse, a dissertation, formed 
on a theme like variations on a 
musical air. 

" On that ground I'll make a holy descant.*' 
Rich. ///-Ill, vii, 48. 


II., vb. (i) To sing. 

** For buxden-wisc I’ll hum on Tarquin still, 
While thou on Tereus descanCst better 
skill." R. of L., Z134. 


(2) To comment. Cf. Milton, Samson 
Agonisies, 1227 : 

earnest thou for this, vain bo.ister, to survey me, 
To descant on my strength ? ” 

” Unless to see mv shadow iu the sun 
. Aild descant on mine own deformity.*' 

Rich. 27; V. also P. P, viu, 4. 


(5) Confident, bold. 

"Sir Paris, I will make a desperate tender 
Of my cluld’s bve." R. and f.. Ill, iv, 12. 

DESPERATELY MORTAL. Destined 
to die without hope of salvation ” 
(Johnson). 

"Insensible of mortaUty, and desperately 
mortal:* M. M., IV, ii, 137. 

DESPISE. (1) To feel contempt for, to 
sebrn, to disdain. 

" I do despise a liar as I* do despise one 
that is false.” M. W. W., 1 , i, 61. 

(2) To treat with disrespect. Cf. 2 
. • ** Thou hast despised 
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me/ and hast taken the wife of 
, Uriah the Hittitc to be thy wife." 
“If he would despise me, I would fotgive 
him.” Af. V., I, ii, 55. 

(3) To abhor. 

“ Let not your cars despUf my tongue for 
ever.” Wac., IV, iii, 2or. 

DESPISED. (1) Scorned, disdained, 
slighted. 

rich, being poor ; 

Most choicen forsaken : and mbst loved, 
JUspisedr K. L., I, i, 242. 

(2) Despicable. 

** Why have they dared to inarch 
So many miles upfm Iut peaceful bosom. 
Frighting her pale-faced villages witli war 
And ostentation of despised arms ? ” 

RUh /MI, iii, 95. 

DESPITE. I., subs. Malice. Cf. Chaucer, 
The Knightes Tale, 83 : 

'* He, for despyt, and for his tirannye 
To do the dcile bodyes vilciiiye.'* 

“ If this right hand would buy two hours* 
life . . 

That I In all despite might rail at him 
I’d chop it off.” 3 lien. VI- II, vi, 80. 

II., vb. To spite, to tcjise. 

“Only to despite them, I will rndcavour 
anything.*' Al. .4., II, ii, 28. 

DESPITE, In. (i) Out of malice. • 

*' Scant our former having in despite** 

0 th., IV, iii, 92. 

(2) In defiance of another’s power or 
inclination. 

And in despite I’ll cram thee with more 
food.” • R. and /., V, iii, 48. 

DETECT, (i) To expose, to disclose, to 
betray, to discover, 

” Let thy tongue detect thy b.iso-boni heart.*' 
3 Hen. Vl-ll, ii, 143; v. alsfi T. A., II, 

Iv, 27. 

(2) To accuse, to denounce, to arraign. 
Cf. Greenway’s Tacitdts (1622) : 
where the Kom^n senators who 
informed against their* kindred 
are said " to have detected the 
dearest of their kindred." 

” I nnvcT heard the alisont duke much 
detected for women.” 

AI. M., Ill, ii, 108. 


DETERMINATE. T., adj. (i) '‘Con- 
cluded, ended, out of date" (Malone). 

” My bonds in thee are all determinate.** 

Sonnet LXXXVII, 4- 

(2) Decisive. 

** Wherein none can be so determinate as 
the removing of Cassio.” 

0 th., IV, ii, 222 ; v. also Hen, V///-I1, iv, 
x88. 


(3) Fixed, purposed. 

”My determinate voyage Is mere extrava- 
gancy.” T. N., n, i, 9. 

II„ vb. *To determine, to tircumscribe. 

The sly, slow hours shall not determinate 
The dateless limit of thy dear ex^** 

Rieh-imt iil.s5o. 


DETERMINATION, (i) The putting an 
end to (as the determination of an 
estate or interest, a legal term). 

** So should that beauty which you hold in 
% lease 

Find no determination.** 

Sonnet XIII, 6. 

(2) Resolution, resolve. 

" Which for to prevent, 

Hhavc in quick determination 

Thus set it down.'* Ham. Ill, i, x68. 

(3) Persuasion, conviction, opinion. 

" And would to God 
You wcic of our determination 1 ” 

X Hen. IV-IV, iii, 33. 

(4) Decision. 

*‘ To make up ^ free determination *twixt 
right and wrong." 

r. and C., II, ii, xyo. 

DETERMINE, (i) To end, to terminate. 

** T piir()osc not to wait on fortune till 
These wars determihe.** 

Cor., V, iii, 120 ; v. also A. and C., IV, iii, 

2 ; 2 Hen. IV-IV, v, 82. 

(2) To settle, to resolve. 

** You think what now yc speak : 

But wliat we do determine oft vre break.*' 
Ham., Ill, ii, X62 ; v. also Rich. ///-I, 
iii, X5. 

(3) Phr. To determine o/=to decide. 

“ Brief sounds determine 0/ iny weal or woe,” 
R. and J 7 , 111, ii, 51 ; v. also T. G. K., 
II, iv, 18 : 2 Hen. IV-IV, i, X64 ; Rich. 
///-Ill, iv, 2. 

DETEST, (r) To denounce, to condemn : 
cf. Fuller, Church ilistor^)^ \ " The 

heresy of Ncstoriiis was detested in the 
Eastern churches." 

” ril write against them : 

Detest them, curse them.'* 

Cym., II, V, ay. 

(2) To abhor. • 

• ” Since CIconatra died, 

I have lived in sueh dishonour, that the gods 
Detest my baseness.'* A. and C., IV, xiv, 57. 

(3) To protest (a blunder). 

“ 1 detest before heaven.” * 

• • AI. AL, II. i, 69. 

DEUCE-ACE. I''. dcHX, as : L. duo, as. 
The one and two thrown at dice. 

” I am sure you know how much the gron 
sum of deuce-ace amounifi to.” 

L. L. L., I, U, 46 

DEVEST (Divest). To undress. 

"In quarter, and in tenns like bride and 
groom 

Devesting them for bed.” 

Oik., II, Ul, 163. 

DEVICE. (1) Design. « 

” This is our device * 

That Falstaff at that oak shall meet with us." 

AI. W. W., IV, iv,4t. 

(2) Intrigue. 

” The net has fallen upon me I 1 diall perUh 
Under device and practice.” 

• Hen. VIIl-l, i, 204 ; v. also A. Vi L., 
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(3) Cast of mind, purpose, ambition. 

** Yet he's gentle, never schooled and yet 
learned, full of noble device." 

ii. y.L., 1,1, 147. 

(4) , Skill, dtyle, workmanship. 

** Plate of rare device" Cym., I, id, 177. 
- (5) A conceit, emblem. 

, ** Lo, this device was sent me from a nun.** 

L. C., 232. 

(6) A masque. 

'* If wc meet in the city, wc sh.ill be dogged 
with company, and our devices known." 

M. N. D., I. ii, 90. 

DEVIL’S DAM. A mythical personage 
occasionally alluded to by Shakespeare. 
** Nay, she is worse, she is the deviPs^ dam." 
C. E., IV, iii, 46 ; v. also T. of 6'., I,'i, xo 6 ; 
K. /., II, i, 128. 


DEWLAP. Dew + lap, from tapping or 
licking the dew, applied primarily to 
the loose fold of skin hanging from the 
neck of an ox or cow. 

“The flesh of the throat become 
loose and ^^ging through age.'* 

" And, min die drinks, against her lips I bob. 
And on her witha^d demap pour the ale.** 
M. N. Z)., II, i, St. 

DEXTERIOUSLY. Dexterously (possi- 
bly an affectation, rdthough Wright 
observes that the word actually occurs 
in Bacon's Advancement . of Learning, 
II, 22 § 15, and, again, in Naunton's 
Fragmenta Regalia), 
on. " Can you do it ? 

Clown, Dexleriousfy, good Madonna." 

.» T. N., I, V, 54 - 


devise. A., trs. To contrive, to plan. 
" Let her who would be rid of him devise 
His speedy taking off." K. L., V, i, 59. 

I 

B., intrs. To imagine, to conceive. 

“ I do protest, 1 never injured thee. 

But 'love, thee better than thou canslrfrwisr.** 
R. atui /., Ill, i, G6. 

DEVOTE. Adj. Attached, .addicted, de- 
voted. 

" Let's be no stoics, nor no s|f)rks, I pray 
Or so devote to Aristotle’s chej-ks 
As Ovid be an outt'asf qiiiti* abjured.'* 

• T. of 5., 1, 1, 32. 

DEVOTED. Pious, holy. 

" What black magicitan conjures up this fiend. 
To stop devoted cliaii table (leeils.” 

Rich. //M, ii, 35. 

DEVOTEMENT. Devoted lov(' and ven- 
eration. 

" He hath devoted .niid given himself up to 
the contempl«''tioii, mark and devotemnt 
of her parts and graces.” 

0th., IT, Hi, 2Q5. 

DEVOTION, (i) Devon tncss, Scanctity. 
piety (now only used in th(^ pin. with 
this sense). 

** Be opposite all planets of g«jod luck 
^To my proceeding, if, 'with de.ir heart’s Jove, 
Immaculate devotion, holy Ihoiiglits, 

I tender not thy beauteous prineHy daughter." 
Rich. 7 //-IV, iv, 406; V. also t\fac., IV, 

Ham.,ni,i, 47. 


(2) Worship, reverences 

"And«to this image, which melhought did 
promise 

Most venerable worth, did I devotion." 

T. N., Ill, iv, 337. 


(3) 



Inclination, mind, liking. 

■ "I have no great devotion to the deed.'* 
0 th., V, i, 8. 

An act iflcpressivc of attachment, 
loving errand. 

" Upon the like devotion .is yourselves, 

To gratulatc the gentle princes there." 

Rich. ///-IV, i, 9. 

Eagerness, ardour, zeal. 

He leckt their hate with greater devotion 


DIAL, (i) A sun-dial. 

**As many Uvea dose In the dial's centre. 
So may a thousand actions, oni:e afoot, 
End in the purpose.** Hen, V- 1 , ii, 21 x. 

(2) * A watch. 

** And then be drew a dial from his poke. 
And looking on it with lack-lustre eye. 
Says, very wisely, * It is ten o'clock * ! " 

A. Y. L., II, vil, 20 ; v. also Rich. II-V, 
V, 53 ; I lien. IV-W, ii, 84. 

[3) Fig. Perspicacity, discernment. 

" Tliere my dial goes not true." 

A. W., H, V, 5. 

DIAPER. F. diaprerss to diversify with 
figures. 

A towel, a napkin (only once used 
by Shake.spcare). 

" Let one attend him with a silver b.isin 
Full of rose-water and bestowed with flowers : 
Another bear the ewer : the third a diaper. 
And say, * Will't please _your lordship cool 
your hands ? ' " T. of S., Ind. I, 56. 


DICH. A supposed corruption of do*t- 
do it. ‘ * Though tliis has the appearance 
of being p. familiar and colloquial form, 
it has not bc^m met with elsewhere. 
. . . I^or is it known to be provincial ” 
(Nares). 

May it do. 

" Much good dkh thy good heart, Apeman- 
tus 1 " r. of A., 1 , ii, 67. 

DICKENS. Probably a corruption of devil- 
kins, used as a petty oath. Cf. Hey- 
wood, Edw, IV, 1900 ; ** What, the 

dickens 1 '* 

" I cannot teliwhat the diekena his name is 
my husband had him of." 

M. W. W., III. ii, 15. 


DIE AND DRAB. Dicing and associating 
with loose wom^ (v. Drab). 

'* Witli its and drab I purchased this caparison." 

W, 7 -., IV, ii, 26. 

DIEt. I., 8ubB.:'^V(i) 'Food or fare gen- 
erally. • " 

** 1 will bespeak our diel 

I Whiles you beguUe tho time and feed your 
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(2) A disciplinary regimen for a 
, disorder. 

“ He hath kept an evil did long, 

And overmuoi consumed his royal person.** 

Rich. IIIA, 1. 143- 

V. also r. G. V», 11 . i, 21 . 

II., vb. (i) To feed. 

'* They must be dided like mules.*' 

1 Hm. Vl-h H. xo. 

(2) To feed Sccording to the rules of 

medicine. ^ * 

'I will attend mv husband, be his nurse. 
Did his sickness." C. £., V, i, 99. 

(3) To restrict (like one under a fixed 
regimen, v. 2.) 

" He is dided to his hour.” 

^ A. W., IV, Hi, 28. 

(4) To fill, to pamper. 

" As if 1 love my little should be dieted 
In praises sauced with lies." 

Cor., 1, ix, 52. 

(5) To scant the rights of a , wife 

(metaph. from 2). 

** You, that have turn’d off a first so noble 
wife, . 

May justly did me.** A. W., V. iii, 219. 

DIETER. One who regulates by direc- 
tions the food of a patient. * 

" And sauced our broths, as Juno had been 
sick, ^ 

And he her dider” Cym., TV, ii, 51. 

DIFFERENCE, (i) State of being dis- 
tinct from something else, diversity. 
*' Hero feel y/b but the pon.ilty of Adam 
'riic season's difference.** A. V'. L., II, i, 6. 

(2) Opposition, antagonism. 

" Vexed 1 am 

Of late with passions of some difference** 

/.c., 1, 11; 40. 

(3) Quarrel, controversy. 

“ Tljere shall your swords and lances arbitrate 
Tlie swelling difference of yonr Vttled hate." 
Rich^ll-^. i, 201 ; v.-ulso K. i, .155 ; 
//«!. V///-1, 1, 10|. 

(4) Ground of quarrel, point in disjiutc. 

" Arc you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this present quarrel in the court ? " 

M. V., IV, i, 167. 

(5) Distinction, quality distinguishing 

one from another. 

" An .‘ibsolutc gentleman, full of most excid- 
leiit differeneet,**^^^ Ham., V, ii, 105. 

(6) Ability to distiii|lll^h difference of 
rank. 

"Come, sir, arise, away! I'll teach you 
differences:* K. L., I, iv. 87. 

/■ (7) A figure added to a coat of arms by 

‘ which the different members o' a 

family, according to rank or seni- 
ority, bear the family coat* of 
arms f ' with a difference to 
distingufth one from another. 

" O, you must wear your rue with a differusce :: , 
Ham., IV, V, Ida; Y. 


DIFFERENCY. Dissimilarity. 

"There is differency between .1 grub and a 
buttccily.’* , Cor., V, iv, 11. 

DIFFERING. Fickle, unsteady. 

'■'l , " That nothing-gift of differing multitudes." 

Cym., Ill, vi, 86. 

DIFFIDENCE. Suspicion, distrust of 
another. 

Note. — ^Thc modern meaning— dis- 
trust of oneself, or exaggerated motlesty, 
bashfulness, is not found in Shakespeare. 

" We have been guided by thee hitherto. 

And of thv cunning had no diffidence.** 

I Hen. Vl-m, Iii, 10 ; v. also K. L., I. 
ii, 131 ; K. /., I, i, 65. 

DIFFUSED. V. Defused. 

DIGEST, (i) To arrange, to manage, to 
dispose of. 

** We’ll digest 
Tlie abuse of distanci:.’* 

Hen VAl, l»n)l. 3; v. also A. and C., 

II, ii, 177. ’* 

(2) To brook, to endure, to put up 
with. 

" Rut will the king 
Digest this letter of the (■ardinars ? ” 

Hen. VIII-lll. ii, ; v. also Hen. K-III, 
vi, 1x8 ; y. C., IV, iii, 47. 

(3) To understand, to comprehend. 

" flow shall this bissim multitude digest 
The Sen.ite’sq*ourUsy ? ’’ Cor., HI, i, 13X, 

(4) To apportion, to absorb and share. 

" Cornwall .and Alb.iny 
With my two daughters’ dower, digest this 
thinV’ i\. L., I, i, 118. 

(5) To absorb. * 

“ Comr* on, mv son, in whom my house's name 
Must 1)1! digested, giv'e a favour tiom you." 

A. W., V, la, 74- 

( 0 ) To vent. 

“ Go cluHTfiilly together and digest 
Your aii'i^v r.holer on your enemies.” 

X Hen. ViAV, i, 167. 

DIGRESS, (i) To transgress, to go astray, 
to olTend. 

"Thv al uiid.int giKHlness shall excuic 
The di-.ullv blot on tHy digressing son." 

Rich. //-V. Hi, 66. 

(j) To deviate, to depart. 

“ Thy noble sli.ipe is but a form of wax 
Digressing I'nun the valour of 9 man." 

R. and /., Ill, Hi, 127': 

DIG-YOU-DEN. In the phrase "God 
dig-you-den ”= God give you good even. 

L. L. L., IV, I. 42. 

DIGRESSION, (i) A deviation, or wan- 
dering from the main point. * 

** But this is more dkression from my pur* • - 
pose." 2 //«•. /r-lV. i, 140. 

(2) A deviation from virtue, a trans- 
gression. an offence. 

"I will have that subject newly writ o'er/^ 
that I may example my dtgrtf^im.^ -- 
some mighty precedent." 

' . y.f3aoR,9^^pg. 
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DILATE. To narrate, to relate at large, | 
to enlarge upon. Cf. Speni>er, Faefie \ 
Queene, 111 , iii, 553 : ** Discourses to 
dilated 

** I would all my pilgrimasc dUale** ^ 

(Hh.^ I, iii, 153 ; v. also C. 1, 1, 122. 

DILATED, (i) Enlarged, expanded. 

**Thy spacious and dilaifd p:u-ts.” 

T. and r;., 41. iii. 

(2) Detailed, amplified, copious. 

** A more diialed farewell." 

A, W., II, i, 59. 

DILDO. A burden in popular songs : 
Malone cites from Choice Drollery (1656) : 

** With a dildo, dildo, dildo. 

With a dildo, dildo, dec.” 

*' He has the prettifbt love songs for maids, 
with such delicate burdens of dddo^ 
and fadings, jump her and thump her.** 
IV. 7'., IV, iii, 220. 

DILEMMA. Gr. ^ double pro- 

position. one in which a person is 
caught ' between two dilhcultics : 
diaXaupdro/iai^l am caught between. 

(1) An awkward pnidicament. 

" Here, master doctor, in perplexity and 
doubtful dUemma.** 

M. W. IK., IV, V, 75. 

(2) A plan for overcoming possible 

difficulties. ' 

** 1 will presently pen down my dilemmas 
encourage myself in my c<'rt.Mnty." 

A. W., HI. VI, 66. 


DIMENSIONS. Bodily parts. 

" Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, 
senses, afu^ctions, passions ? " 

M. V., ni, i, 40 ; V. also K. L., I, ii. 7 ; 
2 Hen. /K-III, ii, 268 ; T. N., 1, v, 
242 ; V, i, 230. 

DIMINUTIVE. Subs. (1) A dwarf, an 
insignificant person. 

** Ah, how the poor world is p<'st**re(l with 
such wat^rflies, diminutives of nature ! ** 

r. afid r., V, i. 31. 


( 2 )j A very sm.ill coin : Shakespeare, in 
the following quotation, is evidently 
thinking of the exhibition at country 
fairs in England of monsters of 
various kinds. Cf. Temp., II, ii, 
28-34; 

** A strange fish I Were 1 in England now 
. . . and had but this fish painUd, not 
a holiday fool there but would give a 
piece of silver : thejo would this monster 
make a man ; any strange beast there 
makes a man ; whim they will not give 
a doit to relieve a lame beggar, they will 
^ lay out ten to sec a dead Indian." 

'* Follow bis diianot, like the gre.atest spot 
Of all thy sex ; most inonstcr-Ukc, be 
shown 

For poor's! diminutives, to dolts.'* 

A. and C., IV, xii, 37. 


.DINT, (i) An impression. 

Her tenderer cheek receives her soft hand's 



new fall'n snowflakes any dinL** 
V* and A,» 354. 


(2) A force, a power. 

** I perceive you feel ^ 

The dint of pity.” 

/. C., Ill, ii, 192 ; v. also 2 Hen. /K-IV, 

i, X28. 

DIRECTITUDE. A word coined by a 
servant and not understood by his 
fellow servant, probably for discrediiude. 

^ Cor., IV, V, 222. 

DIRECTIVE. Capable of being directed 
(only once used by Shakespeare). 

" Whicli entertain'd limbs arc his instruments, 
111 no less working tliaii are swords and liows 
Directive by the limbs."' 

T. and C., I, iii, 356. 


DIRECTLY. (1) In a straight direction. 

" It is a creature that Mteach to fight. 

To wind, to stop, to run direcily on." 

/. C.. IV, i, 32. 

(2) By direct means. 

" Indirectly and direeUy too 
Thou hast contrivea against the very life 
Of the defendant."* A/. V., IV, i, 35 <. 

(3) Immediately, instantly. 

Doct. " Will she go now to bed ? 

Gent. Directly^ ^ A/w., V, i, 63. 

(4) Expressly. 

^ " If you give me directiv to understand you 

have prevailed." Cym., 1, iv, 139* 

(5) Plainly, manifeiAly, candidly, with- 
out ambiguity. 

" He was too hard for him directly to say the 

tnit^ out.” 

Cor., IV, v, 183 ; v. also (Hh., TI, i. 221 ; 
Cym., 1, iv, X3^; Sonnet CXLIV, 10. 

(G) honestly, straightforwardly, with- 
out evasion. 

" I have dealt most direcUy in this affair." 
, 0 th., IV, ii, 207: V. also Cym., HI, v, 

XX3 ; /. C., I, i, 12 ; III, iii, 9. 

(7) Right, exactly, precisely. 

" Stfind you directly in Autonius* way, 

When ho di^h run bis course." 

/. C., I, ii, 3. 

DI RE-LAMENTING. Dismally mourn- 
ful. 

" After your diredamenting elegies. 

Visit by night your lady's chamber-window 
With sonic sweet ooncert." 

>r. G. V., Ill, ii, 8a. 


(i) To disparage, to under- 


DISABLE. 
value. ^ 

" DistMe^ airVte benefits of your own ooun* 

a!^'. l,. IV, 1, 30 : V, .Iso A. y. L.J- 
iv, 71 ; X Hen. V/-V, Iii, 67. V 


(2) To impair, to impoverish. \ 

" 'Tls not unknown to you, Antonio, 

How much I have disahled mine estate.'* 

^ Af . V., I, i, 123. 

DISABLING. Disparagement, under- 

valuing.' 

" And yet to be afeared of my deserving, 
Wetc but a weak disabting of myself." 

. M. II, vii, 30. 
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DISANIMAt'E. To deprivo of animation^ 
to <iiscourage, to dispirit. - ’ 

" The presence of a king cngenden love' -1 
‘ Tnongst his subjects ^ ms loyal friends, ^ 

'* . / it aisontmafes his enemies." 

ffM, W-III, 1, 183. 

DISAPPOINTED. t.yrepared, un- 
equipped with the relig&us consolations 
given to the dying.* Of. M. M., HI. i, 
10, ** appoiiStment ** ss preparation ; 

appointed ''s^uipped, W, T., IV, 
iii, 481. . 

** Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 
Unhouscl'd, disappointed, unanel'd/' 

Ham., I, V, 77. 

DISASTER. I., subs. (1) A disfigure- 
ment, prol)ably an eclipse or sunspot — 
a term' ancient astrology and 

denoting cue ‘malevolent influence of the 
heavenly bodies. 

** DUeaUss in the sun.'* 

Ham., I, i, tz8. 

(2) A calamity, misfortune. . 

** It was a dUofitef of war that Caesar himself 
could not have prevented." 

A. W., Ill, Vi, 46. 

II., vb. To iiyure, to disfigure — an 
astrological term. 

" To be called into a huge sphere, and not 
to be seen to move in 't. arc the hoTes 
where eyes should be, which pitifully 
disaster the cheeks." 

A. and C., 11, vU, 16. 

DISCANDY. To melt away from the 
state of being candicd. ' 

• *' The hearts 

.Tiiat spaniell'd me at heels, to whom I gave 
Their wishes, do discandy, melt their sweets 
&On blossoming Caesar." 

^ d.aikfC., IV.xii, 82. 

DISCANDYING. Melting. 

*' The next Caesarion smite ! 

Till by degrees the niemo^ of my womb, 
Together with my brave Egyptians all, 

By the discandyind of this pcUt^ed storm, 
Uc gravclcss.'* A. and C., 111^ xui, 163. 

DISCASE. To undress, to unmask. 

** Disease thee.*' 

W. T., IV, iv, 648 ; V. also Temp., V, i, 85. 
DISCHARGE. I., vb, (i) To unload. 

* ** The bark that bath diseharged her fraught 
Returns with precious lading to the bay.’^ 

(2) To got rid d. 

“ Tis hop’d lii. dekt^j. it^iUsdur^Q ^ 


(3) 


(4) 

( 5 ) 


To perform, to fulfil. 

** You have put me now to such a part, which 
never 


1 shall diseharge to the life.*' 

Cor., Ill, ii, 106 ; v. also M. JV. D., 1, 11, 

To hurl, to throw, to fire off. « 

" They do dfrdbarfs thdr shot of courtesy." 

^ ' Ott.,11,1,56. 


To clear, to dY Jigaffe, to rdmeJ 

** Disekarge younelf of our oom^y.** 

9 131. 


(6) To redeem, to settle, to pay. 

** I will discharge my bond.** 

C. E., IV, i. 13 ; V. also C. E., IV. I. 3a ; 
IV.iv, 117; r.o/i4.,II,ii.xa. 

% (7) To satisfy. 

'* If he had 

The present money to discharge the Jew, 

He would not take it.*’ M. V., IV, ii, 269. 

(8) To give vent to, to utter. 

" fJc did discharge a horrible oath." 

Hen. Vm-l, ii, 236. 


(9) To dismiss, to depose, to cashier. 

" He was from thcncc discharged.** 

Hen. K///-II, iv, 34. 

II.. subs, (i) Emission, expulsion. 

** The wretched animal heaved fortti such 
gro.ins 

Tliat Uiuir discharge did stretch his leathern 
coat 

Almost to bursting." A. Y. L., II, i, 37> 


(2) Dismissal. ^ 

“ Thy soldiers. 

All levied in iny name, htavo in ray name 
'l‘oi>k their discharge.’* K. X*»,.V, lii, 103. 

(3) Acknowledgement. 

“ My lf>rd of SoiiuTsct will keep me hero, 
Witiioiil discharge, money, or funiiturc.** 

• 2 Hen. V/-I, iii, r66. 


(4) Performance, execution. 

" An act 

Whereof whafs past is prologue, what to come 
In yours and my discl^ge.** 

Temp., II, i, 249* 

DISCIPLE, Vb. To train, to bring up. 

to teach. 

" He dM KhjIc far * 

Into the service of the time, and was 
Discipled ol the bravest.” 

A. W., I, ii, 28. 

DISCIPLINE. Vb. (i) To train, to in- 
struct. 

" lie that disciplined thy arms to fight." 

• 2 '. and C., II, iii, 247. 

{2) To correct, to scourge, to chastise 
with bodily discipline. 

" Has he disciplined Aufidius soundlp? ** 

, . Cor., II, i, ri7. 

DISCLAIMING. Withdrawing, disavowal. 

" Let my disclaiming from a purposed evil 
Free me so f;u: in your most generous 
thoughts." Hem., V, ii, 226. r' 

DISCLOSE. L. ^iscludo— I open. 

1 ., subs. Production, hence, outcome. 

(a technical term for birds appearing 
through the shell, v. veil). 

" I do doubt the hatch and the disdosa 
Will be some danger." Ham., Ill, i, x66. 

11., vb. (i) To cause to open, to 
hatch : Wright quotes Gervase ; 
Markham's Husbandry (1C76), p. : 
112 : *' The best time to set Hens 
to have the best, largest, and most 
kindly Chickens, is in February, in' 
the increase of the Moon, so^^t 
she may hatch or disclose 
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Chickens in the increase of the next 
new moon." 


•* Anon, as 
When that 


S iaticnt as the female dove, 
cr golden couplets are diseWd.** 
Ham., V. 1 , 27C 


{2) To reveal. 

“Tell me your counscils, I will not disclose 
'em.” /. C., II, 1 , 298. 


DISCOMFIT. I., subs. Overtlwow, de- 
feat, dismay. Cf. Milton, Samson 
Agonistes, 469 : 

** Dagon must stoop, and sliall ere long receive 
Such a discomfit, as shall quite despoil him.” 

“ Uncurable discomfit 

Reigns in the hearts of all our present parts.” 

z Hen. yi-V, ii. 86. 


II.. vb. (I) To defeat. 

” The Earl of Douglas is discomfited.** 

i Hen. IV-l, i, 67. 


(2) To discourage. 

” Go with me,(.'ind be not so discomfited** 

T. of S., II, i, 162. 


DISCOMFORT. 1 ., subs. Uneasiness, 
pain, want of ease. 

Discomfort guides my tongue, 

And bids me speak of notliing but despair.” 

Rkk. //-Ill, ii, 65. 

IL, vb. To discourage, to deject, to 
grieve. 

" His funerals shall ni^t be in uur comp, 

Lest it discomfort us.” 

/. C., V, iii, 106 ; V. also Ham., Ill, ii, 260. 

DISCOMFORTABLE. Disquieting, dis- 
couraging (pass, for act.). 

** Discomfortable amsin ! ” 

Rich. //-Ill, ii, 36. 

DISCOMMEND. To find fault with, to 
disapprove, to speak disparagingly of. 
Cf. Spenser, Faerie Queette, V, vi, 508 : 
” Yet to her Dame him still she discommended. 

That she with him mote, be the more <inended.^* 

” To gp out of my dialed winch vou (fis- 
commend so much.” K. L.. 11 , ii, 98. 

DISCONTENT. Subs, (i) Dissatisfac- 
tidh, vexation. 

” Can you make* no use of your discorUent ? ” 
M. A., 1, hi, 40. 

(2) Sorrow, grief. 

•* Not preziug her poor iiiLmt's discontent** 
•. Sonnet CXLIII, 8. 

(3) Malcontent. 

“ To the. ports 
The discontents repair.” 

A. and C., 1 , iv, 30 ; v. also H. /., IV, iil, 
I5X ; X Hen. IV-V, i, 76. 

DISCONTENTING. Discontented, angry 
(act. for pa.ss.). 

” Your discontenting father strive to quaUfy 
And bring him up to liking.” 

(*'. T., IV, iii, 521. 


DISCOURSE. 

versation. 


I., subs, (i) Talk, con- 


** Put your disiourse into some frame, and 
start not so wildly from my affair.” 

>: - ' ^ , Ham,, 111, ii, 976 , . 


(2) Intercourse. 

” You do bend your eye on vacancy 
And with the iiicoiporal air do hold dis- 
course.** Ham., Ill, iv, 1x5. 

(3) Manner of speaking. 

” How Ukes she my discourse ? ” 

r. C. V., V ii. X5. 

(4) Speech. 

• ” A kind 

Of exccUcnt dumb discd'trse.** 

, ^ Temp., Ill, iii, 39. 

(5) Faculty, attribute: Ct Holland. 
Plutarch's Moods : “ There is not 
so great difference and distance 
between beast and beast, as there 
is odds in the matter of wisdom, 
discourse of reason, and use of 
memory between man and man." 
” A beast tliat wants discourse of reason, 
Would have moutued longer.” 

Ham., I, ii, X50 ; v. also Oth., IV, ii, 143 ; 
T. and C., II, ii, xx6. 


(6\ Reason : Singer quotes Glanville : 
" The act of the mind which con- 
nects propositions, and deduces 
conclusions from them, the schools 
call discourse, and we shall not 
miscall it if we name it reason." 


E. ” Yet doth this accident and flood of fortune 
So far exceed all instance, all discourse. 
That 1 am ready to distrust mine eyes.” 

T. N., IV, iii, 12. 

(7) Reasoning, reflection. 

” O madness of discourse. 

That caflsc sets up with and against itself.” 

• T. and C., V, ii, X4X. 


(8) Range of reasoning faculty. 

” He that made us with such large discourse. 
Inking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and god-like reason 
To fust in us unused.^* Ham., IV, iv, j6. 


II., vb. A., trs. (i) To discuss, to 
relate, to talk over. 

” Mtisters, 1 am to discourse w^iidors.” 

M. N. /)., IV, ii, a6; v. also Per., I, iv, 
• x8 ; Ric*. //-V, Vi. xo. 


(2) To give forth, to give expression to. 

” It will discourse most excellent music.” 

Ham., Ill, ii, 326. 

(3) To pass in conversation. 

” Shall wc discourse 
The freezing hours away ? ” 

^ Cym., Ill, iii, 38. 

B., intrs. (i) To be eloquent. 

” What of that ? 

Her eye discourses ; 1 will answer it.” 

R. and /., II, ii, 13. 

(2) To be chatty and companionable. 

** She discourses, she carvos.” 

M. W. ]V., I, Hi, 39. 

DISCOVER. A., trs. (1) To uncover* 
and expose to view. 

”G9 draw aside tlie curtains and discover 
The several caskets to tliis noble prince.” 

M. V., if, vii, I. 

(2) To tell, to explain, to reveal, to dis- 
^ cloM, to unfold. 
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. *' O noble prince, I can diswver all 

The unlucky manage of this fatal brawl.** 

R. and /., Ill, i. 139 ; v. also Af. W, IK.* 

II, ii, 190 ; M, A., I, ii, 10 ; if. and 
Ill u, X06 ; IK. r., II, i. 50 ; IV. iv, 701 ; % 
T. and C., I, iii, 138 ; Hen. K-Il, ii, 131. 

(3) To injure by revealing secret 

designs, to betray. ' 

** When I dissuaded him from his intent, 

An(i found lillh pight to do it, with curst speedi 
I threaten'd t(yli 5 Cover him." • 

K. L.. II, 1, 68 ; V. also Af. A/., Ill, i, 185. 

(4) To manifest, to exhibit, to show. 

" Write till your ink be dry, and with your 
tears 

Moist it again, and frame some fueling line 
That may discover such integrity." 
r. G. y.. 111 . ii. 77 ; V. also A/. /!., 11 , 
iii, 97. 

(5) To find out by exploration. 

" Some to discover islands far away.*^ 

r. C. K., 1 , iii, 9. 

(6) 'lo detect. 

“ Some offences that thou wouklst difiwver*' 

• A/. A/.. II. i. 195 - 

(7) To espy. 

" We. discovered two riiips." 

C. £.. I. i. 92 - 

(8) To reconnoitre. 

** To discover what power the Duke of York 
had levied." Rich, ll -II, ii,* 33 . 

II.. intrs. (1) To rcvcial, to disclose. 

” That you have discovered thus.** 

A/. A., II, ii, 36. 

(2) To espy, to scan. ^ 

“ Thou hast painfully discovered ** 

• T. A. t V, ii, I. 

DISCOVERER. A scout. 

" Send discoverers forth. 

To know the numbens of our enemies." 

2 Hen. /K-IV, i, 3. 

DISCOVERY. ( I ) Declaration , disclosure, 

" For myself, I’ll put 

My fortunes to your service, wliich are here 
By This discovwy lost." • .. 

IK. T., I, ii, 429; d'- also Ham., II, li, 
284; T. 6 .V., UI, i. 45: I'-ll. 

ii, 162 ; R. of L., 13x4- 

(2) Rcconnoitering, report of scouts. 

"Here is the guess of their true strength 
and forces 

• By diligent , 

K. L., V, i, 48 ; V. also Mac., V, iv, 6 . 

(3) Uncovering, exposure, disgrace: 

for an example of the same idea, 
cf. Isaiah, Ivii. 8. 

"The rotten diseases of the south . . . 

. , . take and take Main such prepos- 
tcxok'A discoveries** T. and C., V, i, 27. 

(4) One who is the means of showing 

(abstr. for coiicr.). 

" Confounded in the dark she lay 
Having lost the fair discovery of her 

K. and A.^zo, 

DISCRETION, (i) Faculty oi discrimin- 
ating, discernment, good sense, 

" It is (nommem for the 3rounger sort 
To Lick discretion.** . „ „ 

H«.., II, l. iM: V.^ I H«. XK^, 

Iv, Ml } M, H. Dn 


(2) Discreet person, (abstract for con- 
crete). 

" You should be ruled and led 
By some discretion that discerns your state.*' 

» K. L., II. Iv, 143. 

(3) Option, choice. 

" 1 grant you, friends, if that you should 
frigiit ttic Lidics out of their wits, they 
• would have no more dUcretion but to 
hang us." M. N. D., I, ii, 70. 

(4) Pleasure. 

" Weil, do your discretion** 

0 th., Ill, ill, 34. 

(5) Becoming rc^rd, consideration. 

" You do not use me with that affability as 
in discretion you ought.** 

Hen. V-lll, ii, 139. 

DISDAIN. S libs. ( I ) Contempt, aversion. 

" If you will ser* a page.int truly play'd, 

• Betwi-eii the pale complexion of true love, ' 
And the rt d glow of scorn .md proud disdain 
Go liLTice a littk*." A. Y. L., HI, iv, 48. 

(2) State of being scorned*, • disgrace, 
ignominy. 

** Tliy kinsmen hang their heads at this 
disdain.** { 2 . of L., 32X. 

DISDAINED. Adj., (i) Despised, scorned. 

'• And >’x»u shall find me, wretched man, a 
thing • 

ITio most disdained of fortune.** 

Cym., Ill, iii, 20. 

{2) Disdainful : “ -cd is loosely em- 

ployed for -ful, -ing, or some other 
affix exprcs‘4ing connexion.*' (Ab- 
bott, Shaki'spciirianGrammar, f 374.) 

" Kt’Vfiigo tin* ji’oring and disdain*d contcomt 
Of tliis proud king." i Hen. IV-l, iii, 103. 

DISEASE. I., subs, (i) Discomfort, un- 
easiness, misery, distress; cf. Chaucer, 
Abitt of Lok'cs Tale, 4^3 • 

•* \M»aii lie s»'y so henigne .1 creature 
Fade in disc^e .and jn iuis.iupnliirc.** 

Also Spenser, h' aerie Queene, III*v, 19: 
" For bv IW» niears Ihe liigh bank he could scasc. 

But labour’d long in th.it di'fp foitl vrith vain disease.** 
" Shield thee from diseases of the world.** 
K. I. i, 166. 

(2) Annoyance, vexation, trouble. 

” First loan thine age<l baclT against mine 
ann. 

And, in that o.ase, I’ll tell you my disease.** 

I Hen. K/-II, v, 44; v. also T. of A., 
HI. i, 52. 

(4) Any bodily disorder, illness. 

" I will turn diseases to commodity.** 

2 Hen. lV- 1 , ii, 229. 

II., vb. To disturb, to trouble. 

- " As she is now, she will but disease her 
better mirth." Cor., I, iii, 1x7. 

DISEDGE. To have the edge of desire 
blunted, to satiate, to tire. 

" I grieve myself 

To think, when tliou shalt bo dised^d by her 
That now thou tir'st on.’* 

cjM,, 
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DISGRACIOUS, Unplcasing. disagree- 
able (used by Shakespeare onlyinAicA.’< 
III). 


'* If I t)e so disgracious in your sight M 

Let me march 00.*' » 

Rich. ///-IV, iv, 177 ; v. also Rkh. IIJ^ 
III, vii, xzx. 


DISGUISE, (i) An artificial appearance 
to conceal the true nature of asything, 
a mask. 


** Be my aid 

For such disguise as haply shall become 
The form of my intent.'* 

r. AT., I, ii. 54. 


p) The state of being disordered by 
drink, intoxication, v. the verb in 
the Garland of Ih'lighl quoted by 
Nares : 


"The sailors and the shipmen all, 

Through foul exa'ss of wine 

Were so disguised (iatoxicated) that on the sea 

They showed themselves like swine." 

I* Hie wild disguise hath almost 
Anticki'd us all." A. and C*., 11, vii, X23. 

(3) A false .show. 

" Wlicn his disguise and hi* is parted." 

A. W., Ill, vi, 112. 

DISH. Vb. To jircparc and present at 
table. 


" Now, for coitspiracy, 

I know not h(jw it taates; though it be 
dish'd 

For me to try how.” W. T., Ill, ii, 70. 


DISHABIT. To dislodge. 

• " Those sleeping stones 

• • * 

By this time from their fixed bods of lime 
Had been dishaJlnted'* /C. 11, i, 220. 


DISHONEST. (1) Fraudulent, knavish, 
dishonourable. 


" A very dishonest paltry Ixiy, and more a 
coward tiian a hare." ‘ 

T. N.. HI, iv, 359. 


D^ISLIKE. I., subs, (i) Disapprobation. 
** Dislike of our proceedings kept the e.*irl 
from hence.” lien. /k- 1V, i, 64. 

(2) Displeasure, disfavour. 

” In fear to kindle your dislike.*' 

Hen. F///-II, iv, 25. 

(3) Dissension,. ^discord, disagreement. 

” I do protest 

I have nut sought the d.iy of this dislike." 
.1 Hen. /F-V, i, 26 ; v. also 2'. and C., II, 
iii, 236. 

II., vb. (r) To have a feeling of 
aversion or repugnance to. 

” I may neither choose whom I would, nor 
refuse whom I dislike," 

M. V., I, ii, 2X. 

(2) To be distasteful to, to displease. 

" ril do It, but it dislikes me.” 

^ Otk., 11, iii, 37 ; V. also R. and /., II, ii, 61. 

{3) To express disapprobation of. 

" I never heard any soldier dislike it." 

Af. A/., I, ii, 17. 

DISLIKEN. To disguise. 

” Muffle your face. 

Dismantle you, and, as you can, disUken 
The truth of your own seeming." 

• IF. f., IV, iii, 635. 

DISLIMN. L. dis, illumino. 

To strike out of a picture, to ob- 
literate. to efface. 

"Tliat which is now a horse, even witli a 
thought 

The jack dislimns and makes it indistinct 
As ^tcr fa in water.” 

>4. and C., IV, xiv, xo. 

DISLOYALTY. Inconstancy in love. 

" Look sweet, speak fair, become disloyalty ; 
Apparel vice like virtue’s harbinger.” 

C. £., HI, ii, xz ; v. also M. A., II, ii, 42. 

DISMAL, (i) Gloomy, cheerless. 

" Tliis ornament 

Makes me look dismal will I clip to form " 
• Per., V, iii, 74. 


(2) Vicious, unchaste, lewd. 

• " Who holding in disdain the German women 
For some dishonest 'manners of tlieir life. 
Establish'd then this law.” 

Hen. F-I, ii, 49 ; v. also A. Y. L., V, iii, 
4 ; T. N., I, V, 38. 

DISHONESTY, (t) A want of upright- 
ness or probity. 

" No dishonesty shall appear in me." 

M. A., II, ii, 9. 

(2) Baseness. 

” His dishonesty appears in leaving his 
friend here in necessity and denying 
him.” 

T. N., Ill, iv, 369. 

(.3) Lewdness, iinchastity. 

" You do, if yon suspeot me in an^ dfa- 
kone^v ” 

‘ Af. IF. IF., IV, ii, X40; v. also W. T., II, 

> iii» 47. 

■nmi^iTy. Insanity, folly, madness 
'^(a cobage of a pedant). 

, ,”What Udio8lt|;an( 


d disinsassity 
. K., 1 \L V, 

.. "> 


(2) Gkostly. * 

" My fell of hair 

Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 
As life were in't." 

Mac., V, v, 12. 

(j) Fatal, woeful : cf. Spenser, Faerie 
Queene, II, vii, 232 : 

" Soone as be entred was, the dore streight way 
Did shutt, and from behind it forth there Icpt 
An ugly feend, more fowlc than dismall day." 

" Norway himself. 

With terrible numbers, 

Assisted by that most disloyal traitor 
The Thane of Cawdor, began a dismal con- 
flict.” 

Mac., 1 , ii, S3 * v. also Mae., Ill, v, 2Z. 

(4) Frightful, horrid. . 

”So full of dismal terror was the time.” 

Rick. f/i-I, iv, 7. 

DlikAL-DRBAMlNG. Full of ill-boding 
dreams. * 

*”For she doth weloome daylight with her 
ditty, 

And drives away dark disnud-deeaming 
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DISMAY. Vb., intrs. To lose heart, to 
discouraged, to be dispirited. . 

** Dismay not, princes, at this acddent.” ' 

I Hen. VI-'lll, iil, X. 

DISMES. O.F., L. decima. 

Tens (properly tenths.) 

" Eve^ little soul, 'mongst many thousand 
disituff 

Hath as dedr as Helen.'* 

• T. and C., II, ii, xo. 

DISMISS, (i) *^0 send away. * 

" O’, dismiss this audience.'* 

L. L, L., IV, iii, 205. 

(2) To discharge from office or service. 

'* In rage (he) dismissed ray father from the 
court." X Hen, /V-IV, iii, 100. 

(3) To disband. 

"He hath promised to dismiss the powers 
Led by the Dauphin." 

K. /., V. 1. 64. 

(4) To adjourn. 

" I may dismiss this court." 

. A/. V., IV, i. 104. 

(5) To reject, to refuse. 

“ What you will, to dismiss it (a suit)." 

T. AT., I, V, X02. 

(6) To pardori, to condone. 

" For then I pity those I do not know, 
Which a dismiss'd offence would after ^11." 

AI. A/., II, ii, 102. 

(7) To leave off, to discontinue. 

** Dismiss )rour vows, your feigned tears.” 

V. and A., 425. 

DISMOUNT, (i) To causS to alight from 
a horse. 

" Why are you sequester’d from all your 
train, 

Dismounted from your snow-white, goodlv 
steed ? ” r. .4., 11, lii, 76. 


DISORBED. Unsphered, thrown out of 
the proper orbit. 

" And fly like children. Mercury fnrni Jove, 
Or like a star disor6’d." 

^ T. and C., II, u, 46. 

DISPARK. ** A legal term signifying to 
divest a park, constituted by legal 
. grant on prescription, of its name and 
character, by destroying the enclosures 
of such a park, and also the vert (or 
whatever bears green leaves, whether 
wood or underwood), and the beasts of 
the chase therein ; and laying it open " 
(\f alone). 

" You have fed upon my signorics 
Dispark'd ray parks, and fell’d my forest 
worals." . Rich, //-III, i, 23. 

DISPATCH (Despatch). 1 ., Vb. A., trs. 

(1) To send. 

" And once dispatch*d him in an ^bassy 
To Cicrmany." • 

A'. /., I, i, 99. 

(2) To get rid of. 

" Kdniimd, I think, is gone 
To dispatch in pity of his misery 
His iiightcd life.’* K, L., IV, v, 12. 

(3) To deprive, to bereave, to rob. 

" Tims was I, sleeping, by a brother's hand 
Of life, of mm-n, of queen, at once dispatched,** 
• Ham., I, v, 75* 

(4) To finish.* 

" Dispatch all business." M, V,, III, il, 323* 

(5) T'o fo death. 

" Run to iiiv Lord of Suffolk ; let him know 
Wc have dispatched the 

2 //2«.. V/-III, a, 2. 

(6) To exixute, to perform. 

" Now, sirs, li.ivc you dispatch'd tills thing ? " 
2 Hen. V/-HI, a, 6. 


(2) To throw down (from a horse). 

" Your horse would trot as well, were some 
of your brags dismounted.** 

• Hen.^ V-III, vii, 84. 

(3) To remove anything from its 

support, e.g., a cannon from its 
carriage, hence, to draw from the 
scabbard, to unsheath. 

" Dismount thy tuck.” 


(7) To make ready, to prepare. 

" Dispatch vou with your safest haste." 

^ Y. A., I, iu, 38. 

(8) To satisfy, to send away sfitisfied. 
" Dispatch us with .ill speed, lest that our King 
Camiu'. here luinself to quobtiou our delay." 

Hen. V-lf, iv, 14X. 

B., intrs. (i) To* wind up. 

" Wc’ll dispatch indeed." 

A. and C., V, ii, 230.. 


(4) To lower, (connected with 3) : 
Malone observes that the following 
quotation alludes to the old English 
firu-;u:ms which were supported on 
what was called a rest. 

" His watery eyes he did dismount.** 

L. C., 28x. 


(2) To settle, to arrange, to come to' 

terms. • 

" They have dispali,h*d with Ptimpey.*' 

.4. and C., Ill, 11, 2. 

(3) To hasten, to hurry. 

"And now dispatch wc toward the court.'* 
2 Hen. /V-IV, iii, 75. 


DISNATURED. Unnatural, devoid of 
natural affection. Cf. David Garrick, 
Correspondence : ** So disnatured are 

they that tliey neglect their own riesh 
and blood, to listen to accounts of^our 
wit and spirit/' ■ ' • 

" If die must teem. 

Create her child of spleen, that It may Jive 
And be a thwart dmatiur*d torment to 


II., subs. (1) A sending away. 

" The time of their dispatch.** . '',7 

Cym., Ill, vil, xd: 

(2) Hurried disposal. 

“ What need then that hurried dispakk at it 
into your pocket ? " K. L., 1, U, 27. 

(3) Management. 

" You shall put “ 

* This night's gnnt business into my dil^ateh.'’ 
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(4) Decisive, final answer. 

*' Well, lords, to>d.iy wo shall have our 
dispatch^ L. L. L.. IV. i, 5. 

DISPENSATION. (1) KxcmpLioii from 
law» granting of a licence. i 

** A dispensation may be had.** 

I Hen. V/-V, hi. 86. 

(2) A plausible excuse, a specious 
pretence for evading dut>\ 

'* He rathiT moans to lodge you in the field 

• • « 

Than seek a dispensation for his oath.*' 
L. /-. II. i, 87. 

DISPENSE WITH, (i) To grant a dis- 
pensation to, to put up with. Cf. 
Milton, Tctrachordon : “ Conniving and 
dispensing with open and common 
adultery ! " 

** Unfeeling fools c.'in with such wrongs 
A dispense.** 

C. II, i, 103 ; V. also M. A/., Ill, i, 
135 ; R. of L!, 1070, 1279, 1704 ; Sonnet 
CXII, 12. 

(2) To excuse, to pardon. 

** Nature dispenses irtih the deed so far 

That it become a virtue.” 

Af. jV/., Ill, i, 134 ; V. .also Sonnet CXII, 
Z2 ; K. 0/ X070, 1279, 1704. 

(3) To do without. 

** Men must learn now H'ilh pity to dispense.** 
0//I., HI, U, 88. 

(4) To obtain dispensation from. 

**Canst thou dispense with heaven f()r such 
an oath? •’ 2 llm. I^/-V. i, 181. 

(5) To leave oif, to have done with. 

"Might you dispense with ymir leisure, 1 
would by and by have s<jiiie speech with 
you." M. .V„ 111, i, 153. 

DISPITEOUS. Pitiless. Cf. Spenser. 
Faerie Queene, I, li, 128 : 

" The Knight of the Redcross**, when Irim he spide 
Spurring so hote with rage dispiteous.** 

" Turning dispiteous torture out of di Ar.” 

A. y.. IV. 1, 34. 

DISPLACE, (i) To remove from the 
proper place. 

"To displace I’t'wifh your little finger." 

Cor., V, iv, 4. 

(2) To depose. 

" H Gloucfster be displaced he’ll be protector.** 
^ 2 Hen. yi-l, i, 174. 

(3) To disturb, to derange, to banish, 

to break up. 

" You have displaced the mirth." 

Mac., Ill, iv, X09. 

DISPLANT. Vb. A., trs. To transplant, 
to remove. 

" Hang up philosophy 1 
Unless philosophy can imike a J iilict, 

Ditplant a town, reverse a prince's doom.** 
R. and J., Ill, ill, 59. 

B.. intrs. To depose. 

"Whose qualification shall come into no 
true taste again but by tlic displanting 
of Casslo.** . ^ 

• OM*, i, 264 ; v. verbal noun dw^ONtifig. 

-SA I - A-: 


DISPLANTING. The act of removing 
from office, a deposing, a deplapiiig. 

** Whose qualification shall come into no 
true taste again but by the displanting 
of Cassio.** 0 th., II, i, abj- 

DISPONGE. To let fall as if from a 
sponge, to pour down, to discharge. 

** 0 sovereign mistress of tnie melancholy, 

The poisonous damp of night disponge upon 
me." Atmnd C., IV, ix, 13. 


Sptrt, play, amusc- 
Cf. Chatfeer, The 


DISPORt. I.. subs, 
ment, diversion. 

Prologue, 137 : 

*' And sikexly she was of great disport.** 

"That my disports corrupt and taint my 
busini'ss.” 

0 th., 1, iii, 270 ; v. also R. of L., Argument 
14 * 

II., vb. To amuse, to divert. 

Wc make ourselves fools to disport our- 
., 1, ii, 120. 


selves.** 

DISPOSE. L. vb. 


T.ofA., 

A., trs. (i) To ar- 


range, to distribute/ 

** Ladies, there is an idle banquet 
Altcuds you } Please you to dispose yoiir- 

selves.** T. of A., I, ii, 156. 

(2) To use, to dispose 'of. 

" Wc intend so to dispose you as 
* Yourself shall give us counsi'l.** 

A, and C., V, li, 186 ; v. also C. E., I, ii, 73. 

(3) To hand over. 

" There to dispose this treasure in mine anus 
And secretly to greet tlie Kmpn^s’ friends." 
p r. A., IV, ii. 173. 

(4) To apply, to bestow. 

*' Whra these so noble benefits shall prove 
Not well disposed.** 

Hen. VJlI-l, ii, xx6. 

(5) To Spread, to scatter. 

" Methinks, 

Being so few and well dispoi^d, they show 
Gn*at and find art in nature.** 

, r. JV. K., yV, ii, X23. 

(6) To.quartca, to locate, to stow. 

" Of the King's ship 

Tlie mariners say how thou hast dispos*d, 
And all tlie n^st 0^ the fleet." 

Temp., 1 , li, 225. 

B., intrs. To make terms, to arrange. 
" You did suspect 
She had dispos'd with Caesar." 

A. and C., IV, xiv, X23. 

II., subs, (i) Disposal, control. 

" Needs must you lay your heart at his dis^ 
pose.** 

X. /., I. i. 233 ; V. also C. E., I, 1, 20 ; 
T.G. Kn»vll,86; IV. 1,76. 

(2) Disposition, bent, cast of mind. 

**Aga. "What is his excuse? 

Uly. He doth rely cm none. 

But carries on the stream of his dispose, 
Wltliout observance or reflect of any, 

6 In will peculiar, and lii self-admission." 
, r. and C., H, iii. 155. 

(3) Manners, behaviour. 

" He hath a person and a smooth dispose 
To be suHkect^;:' OM., 1, iii, 388. 
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DISPOSED, (i) Inclined, minded. 

• ** 1 find not 

Myself disposed to sleep." 

Temp., II, i, 94. 

(2) Inclined to mirth and merriment. 
Cf. Beaumont and Fletcher. Wit 
without Money, V, 4 ; 

•' You’re disposed sir ? ” 

" Yes, marry am I, wi^pw." 

" Come to mir pavilion ; Bryet Is dispos'd.** 
L. L. Ir.,nil, I, 249 : V. also L. L. L., V. 

ii, 468 ; » N., ir, iii, 88. • 

DISPOSER# One disposed to pleasant 
talk, a free-spoken person. 

" I’ll lay iny life, with my disposer Cressida." 

T. and C., Ill, i, 83. 

DISPOSITION, (i) Arrangement, settle- 
ment. 


" I leave fit disposition for my wife." 

0 th., I, iii, 235. 

(2) Natural temperament. 

“ He is of a very melancholy disposition.** 
AI. A., II, i. 5. 

(3) Natural tendency, inclination? 

" *Tis 

Tlio royal disposition o( that beast.** 

A. Y. L., IV, iii, 119. 

(4) Mood, humour, fancy. 

You promised, when you patUtl with the 
King, ^ 

To lay aside life-harming heaviness 
And entertain a cheerful dispositwn.** 

Rich. //-II, ii, 4 ; V. also A. Y. /.., IV, I, 
X13; A/ac., Ill, iv, 112; K. L., I, iv, 
208 : Uam., T, V, 172. 

(5) Nature, condition. • 

" I know ouK country disfmition well." 

0 th., Ill, iii, 201. 

(6) Exigency, stress, pinch. 

'* The bitter disposition of tlie time 

Will have it so.” T. and C., IV, i, 48. 

(7) Badinage, repartee. 

"As they pinch one another by the dtr- 
positum, he cries out, ' No more.’ ” 

• A. and C., II, vii, 6. 

DISPURSE. To di.sburs«, to expend. 

" Many a pound of mine own proper store. 
Because I would not tax the needy eoinmons. 
Have 1 dispursed to the garrivjiis 
And never ask’d for restitution.” 

a Hen. VI-lll, i, 117. 

DISPUTABLE. Inclined to dispute, dis- 
putatious. Note. — For able with act. 
meaning, cf. comfortable =comiorting, 
K, L., I, iv, 328 ; deceivable-T (\ccQiti\i\, 
Rich. //-II, iii, 84; discomfortable = 
disquieting. — Rich, //-III, ii, 36. 

" And I have been all this day to avoid him. 
He is too disputable for my company.” 

A. Y. L., II. V. 31. 


DISPUTATION. (i)^Controvcrsy. debate, 
discussion. 

” So she holds disputation with each l^ng 
she views.” R. of iiox. 

(2) Conversation. 

” I understand thy kisses and thou mine 
And that’s a f^ng disputation.** 

X /Im. /P-III, i, ao6. 


DISQUANTITY. To reduce in quantity, 
to lessen. 

** Be thou desired 

By her, that e4se will take the thing she begs, 
A little to disquantity your train.” 

I K. L., 1, iv, 248. 

DISQUIET. Adj., Unquiet, uneasy, rest- 
less (only once used as an adjective by 
Shakespeare). 

" k pray you, husband, be not so disquiet** 
T.ofS., IvVi. X5I. 

DISQUIETLY. So as to cause disquiet 
or uneasiness (used prolcptically). 

“ Machinations, hollowness, treachciy, and 
all niinoiis disorders, follow us dis^ietly 
to our graves." K. L. I, ii, xo6. 

DISSEAT. To rempve or eject from a 
seat, to dethrone.* 

^ " This push 

Will cheer me ever, or duseat me now.” 

Atae., V. Hi, 21. 

DISSEMBLE. A., intps. (1) To assume 
a false appearance, to play the hypocrite. 
” 1 would dissemble with my nature.” 

Cor., HI, ii, 62. 

{2) To act deceitfully, to feign. 

” Think you my uncle did dissemble ? ** 

Rich. ///-II, a, 31. 

B., Irs. (i) To conceal, to liidc under a 
false appearance. 

” Dissemble all your griefs and discontents." 

T. A., 1, i. 443. 

(2) To cherish secretly. 

** Dissemble not your hati-rd, swear your 
low." PUL ///-II, i, 8. 

(3) To make iinn’cngniziiblo, tadisguise. 

” 111 put it ( i gown) on, uiid I will dissemble 
myself in ’t. ” T. N., IV, ii, 3. 


DISSEMBLING. Adj. (i) Being false, 
evasive, perlidious, assuming a false 
appearance. 

• ’* Disst'*n' 'inq villain, thou art false in both 
Di'isttr.blinjf harlot, thou art false iu all.” 

C. K., IV, iv, 103, X04. 

(2) Untrue, (lecei)tive, illusory, giving 

a false appearance. • 

” W'hnt wii ked and dissembling glass of mine 
Made me eomjiaro with Hermia's sphery 
evne ? ” .M. N. D., II. li, 98. 

(3) Fitful, capricious. 

'* J, th.it am curtail’d of this fair 'proportioiK 
Clie.iU'd of feature by dissemhling nature." 

Rich. ///-I, i, xp. 
Note. — The word with this 
meaning is applied to nafture from 
the fact that it has conjoined in one 
person two things of a dissimilar 
kind, viz., a spirit of audacity 
with bodily deformity, the one 
attractive, the other repulsive. 


DISSENTIOUS. Quarrelsome, seditious, 
factious, apt to breed discord. 

” You dissentious rogues. 

That robbing the poor itch of your opinion 
Make yourselves scabs.” 

• Cor., I, i, X50 ; v. also Rick. ///-I, iii, 46 ; 
X Hen. VI-lll, i, 15 ; V, and 4 u 637. 
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DISSIPATION. Mutinous conduct. 

*' 1 promise you, the effects he writ of suo> 
cccd, unhappily: as of . . . needless 
diffidences, oimishment of friends, 
sipatioH of cohorts, nuptial breadi^ 
and I know not what.** r 

JiT.L., 1, 11,139. 

DISSOLVE. (I) To melt. 

** As If the world were all dissolved to tears.** 
Rich, //-111, ii. ro8. 

(2) To loose, to undo. 

**Who quickly would dissolve the bands of 
life.** Rick. //-II, ii, 71. 

(3) To destroy. 

*' Lest his ungovemed rage dissolve the life.** 
K. L., IV, iv, 19. 

(4) To separate. 

*' I quickly were dissolved from my hive. 

To give some lalxiiin'rs room.” ^ 

A. IV.. I, ii, 66 ; V. also M. W. W., V,“, 
237- 

B., intrs. (i) To fall to pieces, to 
disappear. 

, '* Tlje great globe itself, 

Yea, aU which it inherit, shall dissolve.** 
Temp., IV, i, 154. 

(2) To lose physical strength, to faint, 

to give way. 

** For I am almost ready to dissolve 
Hearing of this.’* « 

K. L., V, iii, 200. 

(3) To lose effect. 

** The charm dissolves space.” 

" Te*np., V, 1, 64. 

. DISTAIN. To sully, to tarnish, to defile. 
Cf. Spenser, Faerie Queene, III, viii, 441 : 

** Besides, that more suspicion ciicFeast, 

1 found her golden guxilc cast astray, 

Distaynd witli dust and blood, us reliquc of tlie 
fray.** 

**The worthin^s of praise dtstains his 
worth. 

If that the prais'd himself bring the praise 
forth.” 

T. and C., J, iii, 241 ; v. also Per., IV, 
iii, 31 ; Rich. ///-V, iii, 322 ; R. of L., 

786. 

DIST^CE. (i) Interval between two 
objects. , . 

** If there be breadth enough in the world I 
will hold a long distance.** 

A. W., Ill, ii, 24. 

(2) Estrangement, alienation, hostility. 

• “ Both of you 
Know, Banquo was your enemy, 

So is he mine ; and in such blorxly distance, 
4 Tliat every minute of his being thrusts 

'/ Against my iiear*st of life.’* 

Mac., Ill, 1, 113. 

' (3) Reserve. 

** He shall in stran^‘nos.s stand no farther off 
Tlian in a politic distance.** 

• Oik., Ill, iii, 13 ; v. also A. iV., V, iii, 212 ; 

’ L. C., 151, 237. 

space kci>t by two antagonists 
■ 1, . . in fighting (a fencing term). 

** We come to see fight : to sec thy pass, thy 
■r/ ' itock, thy reverse, thy distance.^* 


M. fV. W., II, iii, 24 : v. also R. 


DISTASTE. Vb. A., trs. (i) To make 
- distasteful, to spoil the taste or (faality, 
to embitter. 

** Her brain-sick raptures 
Cannot distaste the goodness of a quarrel.** 
T. and C., 11, ii, 125 ; v. also T. and C., 
IV, iv, 48. 

(2) To dislike, to loathe. 

** How m^ I nvdd, 

Although my will distaste what it elected, 
ffhe wile I chose.'* c 

r. and C., II, ii, 66 ; v. also /T. L., I, Iii, 15. 

B., intrs. To be disagreeable to the 
taste. 

**Dang*roiis conceits are in their nature 

poisnna 

Which at tne first are scarce found to dis- 
taste.** 0 th., Ill, iii, 327. 

DISTEMPER. I., subs, (i) Indisposition 
or unpleasant feeling, arising from a 
disturbance of the animal economy. 
” If you are sick at sea. 

c Or stomach-qualm’d at land, a dram of this 
Will drive away distemper** 

Cytn., Ill, iv, 191. 

(2) Mental excitement, state of i^er- 
turbation. * 

” He hath found the head and source 
, Of all your son’s distemper.** 

Ham., II, ii, ss ; v. abo Horn., Ill, Iv, 120 ; 

W. T., I, ii, 374. 

(3) Intempcrancci intoxication. 

**If little faults, proceeding on distemper. 
Shall not be wink’d at, how shall we stretch 
our eye ^ 

Wr.en capital crimes, chew’d, swallow’d, 
and digested, 

\ppeaf before us ? ’* Hm. F-II, ii, 54. 

II., vb. (i; To disturb. 

*' (The King) is in his retirement marvellous 
distempered.** Ham., Ill, ii, 288. 

(2) To intoxicate, 

** And now, in madness, 

Being full of sqpper and distempering draughts, 
Updn malicious bravery, dost thou come 
To start my quiet.” 0 (k., I, i, 97. 

DISTEMPERATURE. (i) Intemperate- 
ness, excess of beat or cold, disorder of 
weather. 

** Through this distemperature wc see 
The seasons alter.” 

M. N. D., II, i, 106 : V. also I Hen. /K-III, 
1| 34 » V, 1, 3. 

(2) Sickness, disease, disorder of body. 

” And at her heels a huge Infectious troop 
Of pate distemperaiures and foes to life.” 
C. V, i, 8a ; v. also 1 Hen. / V-III, 1, 34. 

(3) Uneasiness of siind, mental dis- 

order. , 

"Therefore fby ea^OMi doth me assure 
Thou art up-roused by some disfratpmfftfrr.** 
R.and II, lilj^^ ; v. also Per,, V, i, 53. 

— oi7(jy‘|)i8afiected, dia- 





met, distemper*d 


, IV, Ui, at. 
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(2) Duiturbed, stormy, disagreeable. 

• ** No natural ezhalatlon In tho tky, . 

No scope of natim, no dUtm^d day 

But they will pluck away his natural cause 
And call them meteors, prodigies and signs/* 

K, 7 u III.iv.x54. 

(3) Violent, unrestrained, immoderate. 

** Never tiU this day 

Saw I him toufib'd^ith anger so dislmper^d.** 

• Temp., IV. i. 145. 

DISTIL. L. ^sildown. siillo=sl drop. 

A. , intrs. (1) To let fall in drops. 

"O earth. 1 will befriend tliee more with 
rain, 

Tliat shall disiU from tliese two ancient urns/* 

T. A., in, i, X7. 

(2) To practise distillation. 

'* Hast tliou not team'd me how 
To make perfumes, dislU, preserve ? ** 

Cym., I, V, 13. 

B. , trs. (1) To subject to the process 

of distillation, to rectify, to extract 
the finest and purest par ts^ from 
as by mean^of an alembic. 

"But earthlier happy is the rose disUlVd, 
Ttiaii that which withering on the virgin 
thorn 

Grows, lives*and dies in single bUssednAs/* 
A/. M />., r, i, 76. 

(2) To extract carefully. ^ 

*'Tlierc is some soul of goodness in things 
evil 

Would men observiugly distil it out.’* 

(3) To form from the finest part or 
quintessence. « 

*' As 'twere from forth us all, a mau dislUVd 
Out of our virtues/' 

T. and C., 1, ill. 350. 

(4) To extract the quinte.ssencc* of. 

’* Nature presently distiU’d 
Helen's cheek, but not her heart.” 

A. Y. L., Ill, U, 123- 

(5) To dissolve, to melt. 

. '• They distilTd 

Almost to jelly with the act of tear, 

Stand dumb and speak flot to hiin.V 

Ham., I, ii, S04. 

DISTILLATION. Anything obtained by 
the process of distilling. 

"Then were not summer's distillation left, 

• A liquid prisoner pent in walls of glass, 
Beauty's effect with beauty were bereft.” 

5(Wfwr V, 9. 

Note.~nSfffMM«r's distillation » perfume from 
flowen, 

DISTILLING. Falling softly in drops. 
"Wishing her cheeks were gardens full of 
floweis, 

So they were dewed with such distilling 
showen.'* V. and A., 66 . 

DISTILMENT. Anything obtained by the 
process of distilling. 

" " Upon my secure hpur thy uncle stole. 

And in the porches of mine ear didUpour 
The leperoua distUmetit.** Ham., 1, v. 64. 

DISTINCTS. Subs. Separate individuals. 

" Two ditfineiSf division none. 

Number there in love was slain.'* , _ ^ 

s’a V . . B*. end T., ay,.: 


DISTINCTLY, (i) Separately, severally, 
individually. 

‘ *' The centurions and their charges distinctly 

bUletcd.” 

^ Cor., IV, iii, 36 ; v. also Tmp., I, ii, aoo. 

\ (2) Significantly. 

" Thou dost snore distinctly ; 

There's meaning in thy snores.” 

T Temp., II, I, ai6. 

(3) Definitely, explicitly. 

” 1 do not in position 

Distinctly speak of her." OM., Ill, iii, 233. 

(4) Visibly, in a striking manner. 

“ The office did 
Distinctly his full function.” 

Hm. VltIA, I, 45. 

DISTINGUISH. A., trs. (i) To know 
and discriminate, to recognize the 
individuality of. i . 

" One so like the other 
As could not be distinguish'd but 1^ names/* 
C.JS., I. i, 52. 

(2) To classify according to 'distinctive 

properties, characteristics, or quali- 
ties. 

** Tlie valued file 

the swift, the slow, the subtle.** 

Mm., hi, i, 95. 

(3) To maki* distinct. 

" Perspectives which . . . eyed awry 

Dtsrtnsuisli term." . 

Rich, ll-ll, u,20, 

(4) 'fo understand. 

" No ni;m could Jhunguish wh^t ho said.*' 

R. of L., 1785. 

B., in trs. (i) lb discern critically, to 
jiHlge. 

'* No nu»rc* ran you dtsfingutsk of a man 
Than of lus oulw.ird show ! ” 

• Rich. JJI-m, I, 9. 

To perceive difference. 

“ Sight may disriiiguiAA of colours.” 

j Hen. VJ-n, I, »9. 

DISTINGUISHMENT. Distinction,* an 
observation of difference. 

•• Li*st b.u:b.irisin, in.(ldng me the precedent, 
Siioulil u like language use lo all degrees, 
And iiiaiiiierly dKtinguishnent leave out 
Betwixt the prince and beggar.” 

iv. r., II, I, «2. . 

DISTRACT, (i) To parcel, to divide up ' 
into parts. 

" So that if we plant nettles, or sow lettuce, 
si*t liyssop and wend up thyme, lupply 
it with one gender of herb^ or diskaet 

it witli many.” .. ^ 

0 th., 1, iii, 322 ; v. also A, and C., Ill, vii, 
40. 

(2) To disturb the reason, to derange. » , 
'* She bath been in good case, and the ttufb ’ 
is, poverty hath distracted her.'* ' 

2 Hen., IV-n, I, pa; 

II,, past part., distractcil, deranged. 

•" Better 1 were distract." 

JC. A, IV. vll, .54 ! V- TfH-i SffeV?*- 
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III., adj. (i) Disjoined, separate. 

“ To your audit i,*oinrs 
Their disfy'oet p.irccls in combined stmts/* 
L. C., 231. 

(2) Distracted in mind. - 

** The fellow is distraU, and s oam 1." 

C. IV, ui, 3:-. 

DISTRACTED. Divided, separated, dis- 
joined. 

** But to the brightest beams • 

Distracted clouds give way.” 

A. W., V. Hi. 35. 

DISTRACTION, (i) Division, detach- 
ment. a part from the main body. 

“ While he w.is yet in R<»ine, 

His power went in siieli distractions as 
Beguiled all spies.” A. and C., HI. vii, 74. 

A state of excitement or embarrass- 
ment arising from care or thought. 
** Madam, this is a more distraction ; 

#iYoii turn the good we offer into envv.” 
Hen.f V///-MI, i, ii::; v. also A. and 
C., IV, i, 9 ; IV. r., I. li, 149 ; IV. IV.. 
Ill, V, 75 ; T. and C., V, iii, 85. 

(3) Fre'rizy, insanity. 

** From her working .all his visage w.'irm’d. 
Tears in his eyes, dtstrmtion in*s aspect.” 

Ham., II, ii, ; v. also T. N., V, I, 303. 




DISTRAIN. 

of. 


To seize, to take possession 


**My father’s goods .vc* all dUlrain’d and 
sold.” 

Rkh.t /Ml, iii, 130: v. also i Hen. 
VIA, iii, 61. 

DISTRAUGHT. Distracted. Cf. Spenser, 

Faerie Qmne, IV, iii, 429 ; 

■ Thus wfiilest their minds were doubtfully dis- 
traught.** 

” O ! if I wake sh.ill T not Ik: didraught^ 
Environed with all these hidf'oiis fears / ” 
R. and /., IV, in, 49 ; v. also Rich. /// Ill, 
V, 4. 

DISTRESSFUL. (1) Calamitous. 

” When 1 did speak of s»jine distressful ^irokc 
That my youth suffered.” 

0/A., 1, iii, 157; V. alwj i Hen. k'/ -V, iv, 
146; AiW^.7//-IV,iv, 318. 

(2) Won by hard , labour. 

”He, with a Uidy lilk'd and v.ir.mt mind. 
Gets him to rest, cratnined wiUi distressful 
bread.” Hen. K-IV, i, 458. 

DISTRUST. (1) To doubt, to suspect, to 
question. • 

** 1 am . jady to distrust mine eyes. 

And wrangle with my reason.” 

T. N., IV, iii, 13. 

(2) To be full of concern for. 

” You are so sick of late. 

So far from chf'er and from your former state 
’■>' That I distrust you.” Ham., HI, ii, 140. 

To undervalue, to depre- 
" ciate (only once used by Shakesperirc). 

*' Her reputation was disvalued 
' In levity.” Af. .V., V, i, 219. 

DISVOUCH. To contradict, to discredit. 
*' Every letter he hath writ hatli diswucktd 
'* other.” A#. Mu XV. iv. i. 


DITCH-DOG. A dog found 
in a ditch. ^ 

** Swallows the old rat and the ditch-elog- 
K. L., HI, iv, ii‘l- 

DIVERTED BLOOD. Blood turned away 
from the course of nature. 

, A. y. L., II, iii, 37. 

DIVEST. V. Devest. 

DIVIDABLE. Divided, separated, dis- 
tant (only once usetLby Shakespeare, 
but cf. individabtc. Ham., II, ii, 4 >^)- 
” How could communities maintain 
Peaceful commerce from dividable shores ? ” 
T. and C., 1, HI, 105. 

DIVIDANT. Divided, separate, different. 

“ ’Twinn'd brothers of one womb. 
Whose procreation, residcnci\ .nnd birth 
Scarce is dividant,** T. of A., IV, iii, 5. 

DIVIDED COUNCILS. “ That is, a pn- 

vatr consultation, separate from the 
known and public council.’* 

” We tO'inorrow hold divided councils.** 

* • Rich. ///-HI, i, I7Q. 

Note. — Cf. "separated council,” Rich. 
///-Ill, ii, 20. 

DIVIDUAL. Different. Note. —The word 
is used^ by Milton afld means divided 
or shared in, P. L., VII, 382 ; separ- 
Ute or separable in P, L., XI I, 85 : 
distinct \\\ Areopagitica : "a dividual 
movable.’* 

” Tli.it the true love 'tween maid and maid 
may be 

More than in sex dividual.** 

, T. N. K., 1 , iii. 78. 

DIVINITY. (I) The Supreme Being. 

” Tlierr’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Kough-hew them how we will.” 

Ham., V, ii, 10. 

(2) A supernatural influence. 

” There's such dtvinily doth hedge a king, 
That treason can but peep to what it would. 
Acts little of his will.” 

//w»., IV. v, 104; V. also A/. W. IV., V, 

* i. 3. ^ 

(3) Soniotliing holy. 

"What 1 am, .and what I would, arc us 
secret as inaidenht'ad ; to your e.srs, 
divinity, to any other'^ profanation.” 

T. N., 1, y, 400. 

(4) A holy message. 

” Give us the place alone ; we will he.ir this 
divinity** T. N., 1, v, 202. 

(5) Theology. 

” * Ay ' and 'no * too was no good divinity.** 
K. L., IV, vl, xoo ; v. also Per., IV, v, 4. 
Note. — Cf. with quotation 2 Cor. 
i, 18 : " Our word to you was 
not yea and nay.** 

(6) Knowledge of sacred things. 

” l>usi,not my age, 

• My rev«TencCi. calling, nor divinity, 
li this sweet lady lie not guiltless here 
Undo' some biting error.'* M. A., IV, i. 16. 

DIVISION. (X) Separation. 

** How have you made division of yourself ? '* 
Af.. V. i. 215. 
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(2) Fractibn. 

. "Thf divisioH of the twi^ntioth part 
()f one poor scruple.'* M. V., IV, 1, 325. 

(3) Disunion, discord, quarrel. 

** Never come such division 'tween our souls." 
/. C., IV, til, 334 ; V. also K. L., 1, U, X20. 

(4) A body of soldiers under a single 
command. 

'* His divisions^ as the times do brawl. 

Arc in three fteads." 2 Hen. IV- 1 , lii, 70. 

(5) i^isposition, ^rangement. * 

" Nor the division of a battle knows 
More th.in a spinster." 

CHh.t I, i, 23 ; V. .also M. A., V, 1, 212. 

(6) Class, variety. 

“ 1 have no relish of them, but abound 
In the division of each several crime, 
Acting it many ways." Mac., IV, iii, 96. 

(7) “ An elaborate variation for voices 

or instruments upon a single 
theme : a course of notes so con- 
nected that they form one series. 
Divisions for the voice are inteifded 
to be sung in one breath to one 
syllable. The performance of this 
style of music is called running a 
division.** '(Stainer Jind Barrett.) 

“ Some say the lack makes sweet divisum.** 
R. and Ill, v, 29 ; v. also x Hen. /K~lll| 
i, 209. 


DIVULGE. Vb. A., trs. To speak about. 

" In voices well divulged, free, Icani'd, .and 
valiant." T. N., 1, v, 241. 

B., intrs. To become public. 

** But, like the owner of a foul dise.ase, 

To keep it from divulging, let it feed 
Even on the pith of life." Ham., IV, i, 22. 


DO. A., trs. (i) To execute, to perform. 

" Tliat which rather thou dust fear to do 
Than wishest should be undone." 

.Mac., 1, V, 25. 

(2) To give. 

" This man has banished dwo on’s ilj^iighters, 
and did the third a blessing against his 
will." K. L., I. iv, ijT. 

(3) To convey. 

" Do a fair message to his kingly ears." 

T and C., J, lii, X2X. 

(4) To perform for another’s injury. 

" And like a rat without a tail, 

ril do, I'll do, and I'll do," Mae., I, iii. to. 

(5) To put, to cause to be put. 

" Why, Warwick, who should do the Duke 
to death ? " 2 Hen. V/-I11, 11, 181. 


(6) To cause, to make. Cf. Spenser, 
Faerie Queene, I, vii, 124 : 

" Hold for my s.ake and do him not to dye." 

" And whilst we breathe take time to do hiiii 
dead.” 3 ffen. VIA, iv, icJ. 

Note.— "Do him dead kill him. ^ 


(/) To ruin, to bring to an encL 

" You have won 

A wile of me, though there my hope be done." 
A. IK., IV, U,^5L V. alsoJ?. of L.,23: 

y. mui A., tgf it. 


(8) Phra.ses: (a) Dome *'»gA<=give me 
satisfaction, acci^pt my challenge, 

V. do right 

M. A., V, i, 149. 

Jb) Do you justice =drink as much as 
^ you do. * 

« 0 th., II, iii, 90. 

B., intrs. (1) To fare, to be with 
regard to health. 

" flow now, gixKl woman, how doU thou? " 
M. W. W., I, iv, 124. 

(2) To contrive, to shift. 

" How shall we do for monw for these wars ? ” 

I Rich, IIAl, ii, 104. 

I (3) To deal, to have concern. 

• '* Will'll truth and virtue have to do with 

thee 

A tliniis.and crosses keep them from thy 
aid." R. of L., 91X. 

(4) To serve. 

j " All would not do." i Hen. IV-ll, Iv, x88. 

• (5) Phrases : (a) Do WW=to be con- 

j veiii(‘iit, to fit, to succeed. 

I " Words do well • • 

j When he that stu'aks them pleases those 

j that hear." .1. y. L., Ill, v, xxo. 

(6) Do withal^ to help it. 

' . I could not do wUhall * M. V., Ill, iv, 72. 


I 

I 

i 
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DOCTOR, (i) A Jearned, skilful man. 
Cf. iMiltou, SamsdfH Af*onistes, 299 : 


"Of such dortriiie never was there school, 

But the lie.irt of tin* tool, 

And no man therein doctor but himself." 

"He is then a giant to an ape; but then 
is .in apu a doctor to six h a man." 


(2) A physician. 


M. /l.»V, i, 193. 


" By iiiwlidno life may be prolonged, yet 
death 

Will M'i/e the doctor too." Cynt., V, V, 30. 


DOCTRINE, (i) Instruction. 

I " Wf knew not 

I • The dv'tr%i.e of ill’doing, nor drram’d 

Tli.it ai./ did.” ir. T., I. ii, 70. 


(2) Learning, knowledge. Cf. Luke 

iv% 32 : ** They were astonish^ at 
his doctrine.” , . 

" Hour shall they mslit 
.\ piMir iiiileanieil virgin' when the school^ 
iCiiilHiwel’d of their aoclnne, have left on 
The danger li. ifadf.” 

A. B'., 1, iii, ^47; v. also R. and /., I, i, 
224 ; \V, T., I, ii, 70 ; A and C., V, 
ii, ji ; L. L. L., IV, iii, 350. 

(3) A principle of faith. 

" A comfortable doctrine." T. H., I, v, aio. 
DOCUMENT. A lesson. Cf. Watts, /m- 
provement of the Mind'. ** Learners 
should not be too much crowded with a 
heap or multitude of documents or ideas 
at one time.** 

" A document in madness, thoughts and re- 
membrance fitted." Ham., IV, v, X58. 

DOFF (Daff). Do + off. 

(i) To put off. 

"•nu>ii wear a lion's hide ! doff it for shame." 
. , A'. /.. Ill, i, xaS. 
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(2) To lay aside. 

*' Romeo, doQ thy name/* 

R,andJ„ 11,11,47. 

(3) To avert, to get rid of. 

iitu,,,- *' Make women fight /f 

To doff their dire <hstresses/' / 

Mae., IV, iii,/r87. 

(4) To refer to some future time, hence, 

to balk. 

“ Every day tliou daffest (-.doftest) me with 
some device.'* Otk., IV, ii, 175. 

DOG-APE. A dog-faced baboon : “ Bar- 
tholomaeus, speaking of apes, says : 
“ Some be called cenophe : and be 
lyke to a hound in the face, and in the 

body lyketoanape." (Douce.) 

*' iliat they call coiiiplimciit is like the 
eneounter of two dog-apes'* 

A. y. L., II, V, a6. 

DOG AT A CATCH. Skilful at. 

” 1 am iloe *t,a catch." T. N., II, lii, 59. 
DOG-HOLE. A mean hole, fit only for 
' a dog, to live in. 

*' France is a dog-hole and it no more merits 
The tread of a man’s foot.” 

A. IF., II, Hi. :!0i. 

DOG’S NAME. V. in connection with R 
(the dog's letter). 

DOG-WEARY. Kxhalistcd, tired as a 

dog. • 

“ O master, master, I h.ive watched so long, 
That I'm dog-weary** T. of S., IV, ii, 6o. 

DOIT. Dut. duit (of unknown origin). 
Mahn suggests d’hmt=oi eight 
(soldi). 

A mere trifle. 

” Friends . . . 

, Unseparable, shall witliin this hour. 

On a dissension of a dost, break out 
‘"•I To bitterrst enmity.’* 

Cor., IV, iv, 17 ; v, also Temp., II, ii, 33 ; 
M. Vjj I, iii, 128; A. and C.,JV, xii, 
37 ; T- of A., I, i, 212 ; 2 Hen. VI-llI, 

' 1, ixa. 

DOLE, 1 . Connected with the verb 
. . deal (e.g. a beggar's dole). 

(1) The act of distributing, interchange, 
dealing. 

** It was your presurmiso, 

That in the tbde of blows your son might 
drop." 2 Hen. JV-l, i, i6g. 

(2) Allotment, what is dealt out. 

V ” When I consider 

What great creation .irid what dole of honour 
Flics where you bid it.” A. W., II, iii, 168. 

(3) Portion, lot, fortune (connected 
with 2). 

** Happy man be his dole, say 1.” 

X Hen. /V-II, ii, 70 ; v. also M. W. W., 
Ill, iv 62 ; T. of S., I. i. 136 ; W. T., 

I, ii, 163. 

■tplEu i. F. deuil, L. dolco=l grieve 
Tcompare Scotch dool). 
lef, mourning. Cf. Spencer, Faerie 

II, xii, 174 : 

|^wlii^.^un many h^ with hapless dooU 
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And, again, Milton, Samson Agonistes, 
1529, dealing dole among his 
foes.” ^ 

** What dreadful dude is bcie 7 ** 
ilf. H D., V, i, 283 ; V. also Ham., I, ii, 

13; A. y. L, i, U, X17 ; T. AT. K., I, 

V, 3. 

DOLPHIN, (i) The common dolphin (one 
of the mammals ranked under the 
genus Dclphinus). 

• ”1 sat upcCi a promonto^, * 

And heard a mermaid on a dolphin* & back/* 

M. N. D., II, i. 147. 

(2) The Dauphin, or heir apparent to 
the throne of France. Cf. Coryates, 
Crudities (1611): "The title of 
Dolphin was purchased to the ' 
eldest sonne of the King of France." 

Cf. also The Mirror for Magistrates, 

P. 313 

” Against his oath from us had made departure 
To Charles the dolphin, our chief enemic.” 

” Why, your dolphin is not lustier.** 

A. W., II, iii, 26. 

(3) The expression " Dolphin my boy " 

(K. L., Ill, iv, 95) seems to be 
taken from anr old song written 
of some battle or tournament in < 
^ h>ancc. Little is known of the 
ballad, but Steevens gives one 
stanza, in which the King of France 
% is supposed to be addressing the 
Dauphin ; 

" Dolphin my-K>y, my lioy, 

Ce^z, let him trot by ^ 

It seeineth not that such a foe 
From me or you would fly.** 

Compare with this Ben Jonson's 
Bartholomew Fair, V, 3 : 

"Hod's my life I I am not allied to the 
sculler yet ; he shall be Dauphin my boy** 

DOMINATIONS. Sovereign rights. 

• " TMS^ and thine usiffp 

The domiffftkns, royalties, and rights 
V>f this oppressed boy.*' K. /., II, i, 176. 

DOMINATOR. (i) A presiding authority, 
used in the astrological sense, like 
"predominant," W. T., I, i, 21 1, and 
" predominance," Mac., II, ii, 8.. 

” Madam, though Venus govern your desires, 
Saturn is dominator over mine.** 

T. A., II, iii, 31- 

(2) Ruler — used affectedly. 

" Great deputy, the welkin's vicegerent 
and sole dmitudor of Navarre/* 

. ^ JL. Zf. L., I, i, ax3> 

DOMINICAL. Subs. "Li, dies dominica^ 
the Lord's day. 

The dominical or Sunday letter, which 
in the old calendars was alway^t 
{printed in red.' In the Calendar the 
first seven letters of the alphabet are 
applied* to the days, of the week, 

' the letter A being^- alwa3rs given to 
the first of Tanuiigt whatever tliat day 
' in succession to 
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the following days. As the yekr docs not 
consist of an exact number of weeks/-; 
and as every year does not consist of ' 
the same number of days it is clear 
that a change is always taking place 
in these letters. The following rule is 
given in the Booh of Compton Prayer, to 
find the Dominical ot Sunday letter 
according to th^ Calendar in the Prayer 
Book : For tjie next century, that 

is, from the y^ 1800 till the year 1899 
inclusive, 'add to the current year its 
fourth part, and then divide by 7 ; if 
there is no remainder, then A is the 
Sunday letter : if any number remainoth, 
then the letter corresponding to that 
number is the Sunday letter.** 

" Let me not die your debtor. 

My red dotMnieel, my golden letter I ** 

L. L. L., V, ii, 44. 

DOMINEER. To run riot. Cf. Taylor, 

Works (1630) : 

" One man’s addicted to blaspheme and swoarc, 
A second to carowse and dominecrc.*" 

“ Go to the feast, level and domineer. 
Carouse full measure to her maidenhead.** 
T. of S., Ill, ii, 218. 


DOTAGE. (1) Imbecility of understand- 
ing arising from old age. 



** Let his disposition have that scope 
That dotegr gives it.** K. L., I, iv, aso. 

Excessive and foolish affection. 

** I would she had bestow'd this dUage on 
me.’* 


Af. A., IT, iii, ZS4; v. also M. A,, II, 
iii, 198 ; Af. N. D., IV, i, 5a ; 0 th., IV, 
«i, 27 ; A. and C., I, i, 1. 


DOTANT. A dotard, a man whose 
intellect is impaired by age. 

■* Such a decayed dotant as you seem to be.** 
Cor., V, U, 4 K- 


DOTER. One weakly, and excessively in 

love. 


" It mourns that painting and usurping hair 
Should ravish doters with a false aspect.*' 
L. L. L., IV, iii, 235 - 

DOUBLE. I., adj. (i) Twofold. 

** Bo those juggling fiends no nwre believed 
That palter with us iii a dovMe simsc.** 

Mac., V, viii, 20. 

(2) Twin. 

" So we grow together. 

Like to a double cherry.’* * 

M. iV. D.. Ill, ii, 209. 

{3) Forked. 


DOOM. Vb. (i) To judge, to determine.^ 
Post, ** The power that I have on you is to 
spare you ; 

The malice toward you to forgive you ; live. 
And deal with others better. 

C'ym. Nobly doom'd ! 

We’ll leam our freencss cj a son-in-law.” 

Cym., V, V, 420. 

(2) To de.stine, to condemn. 

” I am thy father’s spirit, 

Doom'd for a certain time to walk the night.** 
Ham., I, v, 10. 

(3) To ordain, to fix, to allot as a 
penalty. 

” Have I a tongue to doom my brother's 
death?” 

Xich. ///-II, i, loa; v. .ilscf T. A., IV, 
ii, ZZ4 : X. and /., RI, i, 131. • 


" (luard it, 1 prav thee, with a lurking adder. 
Whose double tongue may with a mortal 
lourh 

Tlirow death \ poii tliy sovereign’s enemies.** 
kuh. //-Ill, ii, 2Z : v. also M. N, D., 

n, ii, 9. 

(4) Deceitful. 

** Hr would say untruths ; and he ever donXde 
Both m his wi>rds and !T:..iiung.” 

Hen. VIIl~\y, li, 38; v. aWo A/. K., 
V. i, 24.5; d/. A., II, i, 288; II, iii, 
267 ; V, :, 170 ; L. L. L., V, ii, 245 • 
M. .V. D., Ill, ii, 72 ; //aw., V, i, zx 8 . 

(5) Having twice the influence. (The 
president of all deliberative assem- 
blies has a double voice.) 

” The rnagiiifico is much beloved 
And hath in his rlTcot a voice potential, 

As double as the duke's.” 0 th., I, ii, 14. 


DOOMSDAY, (i) The day of judgment. 

" Men, wives, and children stare, cry out, 
and run. 

As it wore doomsday." 

. /. C., Ill, i, 99 ; V. also Ham., II. ii, 231. 

(2) Death. 

“What less than doomsday is the prince’s 
doom?” 

R. and /., Ill, ill, 9 ; v. also Rich. ///,V, 
i, X2 ; Ham., 1 , 1, X20 ; x Hen. /V-IV, 
i. X 34 - 

DO RIGHT. To pledge in drinking. Cf. 
.Massinger, The Bondman : 

** These glasses contain nothing. Do me right, 
As ere you hope for liberty.” 

'* Why, now you have done me right," 

" 2 Hw. /V-V, Ui. 70. 

DORMOUSE, Adj. Slumbering, (for- 
mant. • 


'* She did ihow^favour to the youth in your 



11., adv. Doubly. 

** I'll make assiiranoe double sure 
.\nd take a Iwnd of fate.” 

Mat .. IV, i. 83 ; v. also Rich. //-Ill, ii, 

1 17. 

111., Vb. A., trs. (i) To make two ; 

of one. •* 

” His face serins twain, each several limb is 
doubled." V. and A., X067. 

(2) To increase by adding something ' 
of importance. 

'* With joy he will embrace you ; for he's 
honourable. 

And, doubling that, most holy.” 

Cym., Ill, iv, 177 - - ’ • 


B., intrs. (i) To increase to twice the 
sum. 

” Hiat the debt should double." 

V. and 

(2) To speak thick like a drunken matu 

**' This knave’s tongue begins to dMAb.” 

2 i 
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DOUBLE-BEER. A strong beer or ale. 

*' Here's a pot of good douMe-heer, neighbour/* 
2 Hen. Vl-ll, ill. 64. 


DOUBLE-CHARGE. To load doubly. /o 
overcharge. /' 

** Pistol, 1 will double-charge thee with deni- 
ties.” 2 Hen. IV-Vt *29. 


(3) To be apprehensive for. Cf. ^Milton, 
Paradise Lost, I, 114 : 

”Who from the terror of this ann so late 
DoutUd his empire.'* 

Cos. ” My general will forget my love 
and service. 

i)«s. Do not doubt that.” 

0 th., Ill, iii, 19. 


DOUBLE-DAMNED. Damned in two 
ways, or twice over. 

” ITicrefore, b«' double-damned.** 

Oth., IV, ii, 36. 

DOUBLE-FATAL. Dangerous or deadly 
in two ways, applied to the yew whose 
leaves are poisonous and whose wood 
is used for instruments of deatli. 

"Thy very beddsmi'n li'ani to betid their 
bows 

Of double-fatal yew against thy state." 

Rich. //-Ill, ii, 117. 


DOUBLE-HENNEp. Having a false wife. 

" *Lno, Paris, 'Ion 1 now my douhle-henned 

Sparrow.” T. and C., V, vii, ii. 

, Note. — ^Various intiTpretalions h.ivc been 
given — a apfirrow whose* hen belongs to two 
cocks, and hence is false to both, or else 
double-wived, to Helen dud (Enone. 

DOUBLE-MEANING. Saying one thing 
and meaning another, deceitful, siieak- 
iiig equivocally. 

" He hath deceived me, like a double-meaning 
prophesicr.” A. W'., IV, lU, 91. 

DOUBLE-VANTAGE. Vb. To benefit 
doubly or twofold. 

" The injuries that to myself I do, 

Pping thee vantage, double-vantage mf;.'* 

Sonwt LXXXVlil, X2. 

DOUBLE VOUCHER. “ A recovery with 
double-voucher is the one usually suffered 
and is so denominated from two persons 
being successively voucher or called 
upon to warrant the tenant's title." 
(l^tson). * 

" This fellow might lx* in 's time a gn*at buyoT 
of land, with his statutes, his recog- 
nizances, his fines, his double vouchers, 
his recoveries.” Ham., V, i, X14. 

DOUBT. Vb. A.,intrs. (i) To hesitate. 
Cf. Milton, Paradise Lost, II, 94 * 

” Why doubt we to incense his utmost ire ? ’* 

" What damned minutes tells he o'er 
Who <*otcs, yet doubts ; suspects, yet strongly 
loves ! '* Oth., Ill, iii, 170. 


(2) To fear, to suspect. 

"And doidtting lest that he had err'd or 
sinn’d." 

Per., I, iii, 19 ; v. also 2 Hen. IV., Epil., 5. 
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trs. (i) To fear, to suspect. 

** I doubt some foul play." 

Ham., 1, ii, 256 , v. also R. and V, Iii, 
44 ; Mac., IV, ii, Mi ; K. IV, i, 19 • 
Rich. //-Ill, iv, 60; 1 Hen. V/-IV, 
iii, 10; T. A., 11, Iii, OH; Per., I. ii, 
86 ; h. W. W., I, iv, 35 ; Sonnet ixkw, 
6 . 

To distrust. 

" Unto bad causes swear * 
atures as men doubt.** 

V. ly, U, *3. 


(4) To question,* to hesitate to believe, 
to have a inisgi^iig. 

•" Doubt (=be doubtful about) the stars are 
fire. 

Doubt that the sun doth mow. 

Doubt (» suspect) truth to be a liar, 

But never doubt I love.” Ham., II, ii, X15. 

DOUBTFUL, (r) Wavering in mind, uii- 
I determined. 

"Methinks I should know you, and know 
this num ; 

Yet I am douUful.** . K. L., IV, vii, 65. 

(2) Ambiguous, dubious, breeding sus- 

picion. 

“ Dy prououucuig of some doubtful phrase." 

* • Ham., 1, V, 175. 

(3) Suspicious. 

“ Her death was doubtful.** 

^ Ham., V, i, 2x3. 

(4) Fearful, full of apprehension. 

, “I am doubtful that you have been oinjunct 
And bosomM with her.” 

K. L., V, i, X2 ; V. also T. N., IV, iii, 27. 

(5) Uncertain, questionable. 

" It is doubtful yet whether 

Caesar mil o.me forth.” /. C., II, i, 193. 

DOUBTLESS, (i) Free from apprehen- 
sion. 

” And, pretty child, sleep doubtless .and secure 
That Hubr rt, for the wealth of all tlic world. 
Will not offend Ihcc.” K. /., IV, i, X30. 

(2) Conffdent, sure. 

" I am doubUess I can purge 
Myself of many I am charged with.il.” 

I Hen. /V-111, ii, 20. 

DOUCET. A t#tsticle of a deer. Cf. Ben 
Jonson, Sad Shepherd, I, 6 : 

" I did not half so well reward my hounds 
As she bath me to-day ; although I gave them 
All the sweet morsels call'd tongue, cars, and doueds.** 

" May they lull him without lets. 

And the l^es cat his doueds ! ”, 

r. N. K., Ill, V, X57. 

DOUGHTY-HANDED. Strong-handed, 
mighty, valiant. 

« ” I thank you all ; 

For doufddy-handed are you.” 

A. and C., IV, viU, 3. 

DOUGHY. Unhardened, unsound. 

” Whose villanous saffron would have made 
all tho unbaked and doughy youth of a 
nation in his colour.” 

A. W., IV. V, 4.^^. 

DQUT. Do -E out. 

To put put, to extinguish. 

'* That thdr hot blood may spin in English 
eyes 

And dout them with superfluous courage.” 
Hen. K-IV, U, ixx ; v. also Ham., 1, Iv, 

. 37; IV. Vii. 89. 
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DOWLAS. Etym. doubtful, probably 
from Dourlas^a. town in Picardy* 
noted for manufacture of coarse calico: 
Coarse linen. 

*' Dowlas, filthy dowlas ; I have given them 
away to bakers* wives, and they have 
made bolters of them.** 

1 Hsn. IV-lil, iii, 62. 

DOWLE. O.F. rfoMfV/fe ; the word was 
originally dowlne^dovfw, Cf. the folio 
of 2 lien, V. 33 : “ That light 

and woigliticss dowlne** 

A fibre of down, one of the filaments 
which make up the blade of a feather. 

** The elements 

.... Ma^ as well ^ ^ 

Kill the still dosing waters, as diminish 
The dowlt that's in my plume.** 

Tc%np., Ill, iii, 65. 

DOWN-GYVED. Allowed to fall down 
and look like fetters. 

** His Stockings fouled, , 

Ungartered, and Sown^gyved to his ancle.*' 
Ham., 11, i, 78. 

DOWN-ROPING. Hanging in glutinous 
filaments. • 

** The gum down^oping from their pale-dead 
eyes.** Hen. V'-IV, iii, 48. 

DOWN-SLEEVES. Inner close sleeves*. 
Grant White remarks — ** The dre.ss wfis 
made after a fashion which is illustrated 
in many old portraits. Beside a sleeve 
which fitted more or less elosely to the 
arm and extended to the wrist, there 
w<is another for ornament, which hung 
from the shoulder, wide and open.** 
" By my troth, *s but a night-gown in respect 
of yours; cloth o' gold, and cuts, and 
lacra with silver, set with pe.'uls down 
deeves, side sleeves, and skirts." 

M. A., Ill, iv, 19. 

DOXY. A dimin. from duck. 

A mistress, a prostitute,* a loose 
woman. Cf. Cotgrave: “ A ’w'oman 
beggar, a doxie,” Cf. also, Dunton’s 
Ladies* Dictionary (1694) : Pfostitutc 
doxies are neither wives, maids, nor 
widpws : they will for good victuals, 
or for a very small piece of money, 
prostitute their bodies.** 

** When daffodils Ivgin to peer, — 

With, heigh I the doxy over the dale." 

^W. T., IV, il, 2. 

DRAB. I.. subs, (i) A prostitute, a 
strumpet. 

"if your worship will take order for the 
drabs and the knaves, you need not to 
fear the bawds." AT, M., II, i, 222. 

\ (2) A slattern, a dirty woman. 

" And fall a-cursiug like a very drab.” _ . 

Ham., 11 , ii, W 

IL, vb. To follow or assdbiate with 
loose women. Cf. Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Fait Maid of the Inn, IV, 
2 : 


O, hc*s the most courteous physician, 

You may drink or drab in 's company freely.*' 

" Ay, or drinking, fencing, sweming, 
quarrelling, 

Drabbing : you may go so far." 

Ham., II, 1, 26; V. also W. T., IV, iii, 
26—" With die and drab "-»with dicing 
and drabbing." 

DI^F. The refuse of any sort of food, 
(in N. England and in Scotland) the 
grains" of malt after brewing or dis- 
tilling. 

** Still swine Cats all the draff.” 

M. W. W., IV, ii, 109 ; V. also i Hen. 
IV-IV, li. 38. 

DRAM. Gr. Spdxfsii (dpda’o’ofiais^l hold 
in the hand), lit. as much as can be 
hold in the hand. 

(1) The eighth of an ounce. 

** Let me have 

A tbram i>f p«iisoii." K. ani /., V, i, 60. 

(2) Any small quantity. 

" An inhuman wretch 
Uncapablc of pity, void and empty 
Fmm any dram of mercy.** • , 

.V. V., IV, i, 6. 

(3) A poi.‘;oiious draught. 

" Shall give him such un uiiaccustom'd dram. 
That lui aliall sotm keeii Tvbalt company.** 
R. and /., m, V, 90. 

DRAUGHT. (I) .1 glass. 

" OiK* draughtwhovc hcAt makes him a fool.'* 
T. .V., I, V, 122; V. also 2 Hen. F/-II, 
i*i» 7J. 

(2) Liquor. 

" And now in madness, 

Being full of supper and distempt'ring draughts. 
Upon malicious bravery dost tb''”j come 
To start my quiet " Otk., I, i, 95. 

(3) A sip. 

" Whfn-of ingratelul man, with liquorish 
draughts 

And morsels unctuous, greasi'S his pure mind." 

T. of A., IV. iii, 193. 

(4) ^ A drain, a privy. Cf. Matt, xv, 

17 : " \Vhat>oever entereth in at 
the muuth gocih into the belly, 
and is cast out into the draught,** 
Cf. also 2 Kings x, 27. 

" li.mg lliep' or Slab tfiem, drown them in a 
draught." 

r. of .1., V, i, 93 ; V. also T. and C., V, i, 71. 
DRAVE. I Vet. of drive = drove. Cf. 

SpeiiJicr, Virgil* s Gnat, 162^ 

" Then g.in the sliepheard gather into one 
His stragliiig C«oiU's, and drave them to a foord.'* 
" A troubled mind drave me to walk 
abroad." R. and /., I, i, IX3« 

DRAW. I., trs. (i) To pull, to haul. 
" 1 caiiuot draw a cart, nor cat dried oats ; 
If It be man's work, I'll do il." 

K. L,, V, ill, 39. 

(2) To attract, to cause to follow. 

*' The poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, 
and fioods." M. V,, V, I, 80. 

(3) To undraw, to draw aside. 

" But we will draw the curtain and shasr 
' you the picture." 

r. N,, I, V, 2X6 ; V. also 2 Hen, ZK-I, i, 73. 
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(4) To withdraw. ^ . 

** Go, wash thy face, and draw the action.*' 
a Hen. IV-ll, i, 150; v. also 3 Hen. 
K/-V, I, 25. 

(5) To engulf, to suck. 

*' Like .1 gulf, doth draw 
What’s near it with it." //am.. Ill, ill|^x6. 

(6) To form, to delineate, to trJ 

"What we mean to build. 

We first survey the plot, then* draw the 
model." 

a Hen. /r-I, iii, 45 v. also R. of L., 1371. 

(7) To tear limb from limb. 

" You must hang it first, and draw it after- 
wards." M. A., Ill, ii, 23. 

(8) To extend, to lengthen. 

' " How much her grace is alter’d on the sudden ! 

How long her face is drawn." 

Hen. r/7/-lV. ii, X09. 

(9) To assemble, to draw together. 

"Shall we go draw our nunilicrs and set 
on ? ’* 

a Hen. IV-l, iii, X09; v. also t Hen. 

. /K-IY, i, UQ. 

(10) To elicit, to extort. 

" My duty pricks me on to utter that 
Which else no worldly g'lod should draw from 
me.’' T. G. V., Ill, i, 9. 

(11) To win, to gain. 

" This seems a fair disserving, and must drtm 
me a 

That which my father loses." 

K. L., Ill, iii, 21. 

(12) To receive, to take up in payment. 
" If every ducat in six thousand ducats 
Were in six parts, and every part a ducat, 

1 'would not draw them." 

M. r., IV, i, 86. 

(13) To sweep from the lioard (alluding 
to a stake in a game). 

" Or else a fwl 

Tliat scest a game play'd home, the ricti stake 


And take^t it all for jest." 

W. T.f I, ii, 238 ; v. also /fam., IV, v, 142. 

( 1 4) To eviscerate, to disembowel , hence, 
to empty : Note. — A fowl is 
drawn when its intestines arc 
taken out. Cf. King, Art of 
Cookery, 246 : "In private draw 
your poultry : clean your tripe." 
" Th^ purse too light, being drawn of heavi- 

n-^." Cym., V, iv, 164, 

(15) To tap, to broach. 

** The wine of life is drawn." 

Mac., II, iii, zoo. 

(16) To force to leave cover, and, hence, 
to have recourse to all sorts of 
artifices. Cf. Beaumont and Flet- 
cher, Woman's Prize, I, 2 : “ That 
drawn fox." 

/ ' ** No more truth in Ihoc than in a drawn fox." 

^ , 1 Hen. /V-III, iii, MI. 

Note . — " K. drawn fox metaphorically, 
' a very cunning person. 

B., intrs. (i) To pull, to bend (a bow). 

^ ^ Ijook ye, draw home enough." 


(2) To unsheath (of a sword). 

" I dare draw as soon as another mail, if 
I see occaaioiL In a good quarrrl." 

X. and /., II, iv, 128. 

(3) To move, to come. 

" Gentle Octavia, 

Let your best love draw to that point which 
seeks 

Best to preserve it.” 

A. and C., Ill, iv, 2T ; v. also A, Y. L., 
IV, in, 177. ^ 

(4) To track (a hunting term). 

" A hound that nins counter 'and yet draws 

dry-foot well.’* C. fv, ii, 39. 

(5) To lap, to broach. 

" He shall draw, he shall tap.” 

M.W. W., I, iii, M. 

(6) To displace water. 

"Lighter boats sail swift, though greater 

hulks draw d^.” 

T. and C., II, iii, 257- 
' DRAW IN. To take in, to inveigle. 
C(. Macaulay, History of England, Ch. 
KI : " Many who liad, in Decomber, 
taken arms^r the Prince of Orangey 
and a Free JParliament, muttered two 
months later, tliat they had been drawn 
in." 

" For mine own part, I never come into 
any room in a tapnousc but I am draton 
in." Af. Af., II, i, 199. 

DRAWER. One who draws liquor from 
a tap, a waiter, a barman. 

" I am Hwom brother to a leash of drawers.** 

• I Hen. /K-II, iv,'7 ; v. also 2 Hen. IV-ll, 
il 191 ; it, iv, 109, 312 ; R. and /., 
Ill, i, 9 ; M. W. W. II, ii, 165. 

DRAWN. With sword unsheathed. 

" What, art thou drawn among these heartless 
hinds ? ’’ 

R. and /., I, i, 58 : v. also Temp., 11. i, 
303; Af. N. D., Ill, ii, 402; Hen. 

, F-II, i, 33. 

DREAD. Adj. * (I) Dreadful, frightful, 
awful. 

" Rebuke and dread 'ooircction wait on us.” 

’ X Hen. /F-V, i, iii. 

(2) Held in awe. ' 

” I cannot 

Believe this crack to be in my dread mistress.” 

W. T., I, ii. 310. 

(3) Revered, respected (used in addresses 
to a sflgcreign or prince). 
"Henr^liirdrMd liege.” 

2 Hen. F/-V, 1, 17. 

DREADFULLY, (i) Terribly. 

” Do teU her she is draadfitUy beset.” 

R. of /-., 444. 

(2) Badly, vilely, abominably. 42 

• ” 1 am most draadfuUy attended.” 

^ ' Ham., II,ii.276. 

(3) With dread. . ^ 

"A man that apprehends death no more 
dread^vifh hujl V a drunken 8leq>.” 
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DREAMS. (John-a-dreams) « John of 
dreams, a sluggish, sleepy fellow. 

“Peak like *Jolm^reams unpremant of 
my cause.** Ham., II, ii, 540. 

DREG (Dregs). Note. — ^Used only once 
in sing., T. and C., Ill, ii, 70. 

(i) The sediment, lees, or grounds of 
liquor. 


* More dreg^ihaxi water. 


r. atid C., Ill, ii, 72. 


(2) The last residue, the end, the last. 
** I will here shmud till (he dregs of the 
storm be past.** Temp., II, ii, 42. 


(3) That which corrupts the purity of 
a thing. 

** Friendship is full of dregs.** 

T. of A., I, ii, 239. 


DRENCH. A.S. drencan= to drench: 
dyincan=ito drink. 

Subs. A potion or drink for a sick 
or wearied horse, usually composed of 
bran and water. . • 

*' A dretuK for sur-rcinod j.-tdi-q.** 

Hen. VAU, v. 19 ; v. also i Hen. 

iv, xoo ; Cor., II, i, X09. 

DRESSING, (i) trimming up. a dock- 
ing out, an adorning. 

*' Tliy pyramids built up with nrwrr miglft 
To me are uothiii^ novel, nothing strange; 
Tliey are but dressings of a former sight." 

Sonnet CXXIII, 4. 

(2) Plu. Official trappings. 

** Even so may An^do, 

In all his dressings, characts, titles, forms, 
Be an arch-villain.** .V. A/., V, i, 56. 


DRIBBLING. Falling weakly like a drop, 
hence, insignificant, weak, ineffectual. 
Cf. Holland’s Pliny : “ There passed 
some dribbling skirmishes.” Note . — \ 
dribber, in archery, was one who could 
shoot wqII only at or from short dis- 
tances. Cf. Ascham, A? (quoted 

by Steevens) : " If he give it over, and 
not used to shootc truly, etc., he shall 
become of a fayre archer a stark squirtcr 
and dribber."’ 

** Boliovc not that the driNding dart of love 
* Can pierce a complete bosom.” 

M. M., I. iii, 2. 

DRIFT, (i) A quantity of things driven 
at once, a shower. 

“Our thunder from the south 
Shall rain their drift of bullets on this town.** 
K. /., II. 1. 4M. 

(2) That at which one drives, object, 
purpose, design. 

** Marry, sir, hcrc*a my drift ; 

And I believe it is a fetch of warrant.** 
Ham., II, 1, 37; V. also R. and /., 1/, 
i. X14. 

(3) Trick. 

•* Love, lend me wings to make my purpose 

An thoij hast lent me wings to plot ttis ^^.** 

, . . /T* 43 * 


(4) Method. 

** And can you, by no drift of circumstance. 
Get from him why he puts on this confusion ? " 
Ham., 111. i, x. 

w(5) Tendency, aim, turn. 

m " Finding 

% By this encompassment and drift of question 
w That they do know my son.*' 

Ham., II, i, 10. 

^ (6) Mining. 

" Wc know your drift.** Cor., Ill, iu, xx6. 

(7) An intended line of action. 

“Thus, for my duty's sake, I rather chose 
To cross iny friend in his intendcxl drift.** 

T. G. V., Ill, i. x8. 

DRINK THE AIR. "An cxprc.ssion of 
swiftness of the same kind as to ’ devour 
the way.* 2 Hen. IV-1, i, 47.” (John- 
son), to annihilate distaiict;. 

Temp., V, i, xo2. 

DRINK THE FREE aIR— T hrough Him 

= breathe as if the free air were his gift. 

T. ot'A., I, !. 84. 


DROLLERY, Dan. trold, Sw. troll^^a. 
hobgoblin : "A famous word in Scan- 
dinavian story which mak(‘S continuous 
mention of the odd pranks played by 
them” (Skeat).* 

(1) A puppet show. 

Ahn. " What were these ? 

Set). A living dt'ottcry** Temp., Ill, iii, ai. 

(2) A comical sketch (drawing or 

painting). 

" And for lliv walls, a p^’i tty slight drollery.** 
2 Hen. f F-II, i, 132. 


DROPPING. (D Dripping. 

" And with a dropping industry they skip 
Foim slrm to sleiii.” Temp., IV, i, 63. 

Note. — ^'riiis is an example of Hypal- 
lag 9 , the were dripping). 

(2) Tearful. 

“ With an auspicious .md a dropping eye.** 
Ham., 1, ii, xx. 

DROPSIED. Diseased with dropsy, hence 
inflated, unnatiirally increased. 

" When groat acklilion swells, and virtue none, 
It is a dropsied honour ; good alone 
Is good without a iiamu." 

A. W., II, iii, 135. 


DROVIER. Drover, a dealer in cattle. 
"Tliat's spoken like an honest drovier.** 
M. A., II, i, 173* 


DROVEN. Driven. 

“ Had we done so at first, we had drotfm 
**■ them home 

With clouts about their heads.'* 

A and C., IV, vli, 5* 


DROWSE. To look dull or drowsy. Cf. 
Tennyson. The Princess, IT, 318 : 

•* Let not your prudence, dearest, drowse** 

“Good things of day begin to droop and 
drowse.** 

'Mao., HI, ii, 52 ; v. also x Hen. /F-III* 
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DRUG. Subs. A drudge, a slave. Cf. 
Baret : " Dnidgcs^a drug, or kitchen 
slave." 

** To such as may the passive drugs of it 
Freely command." T. of A., IV, lii, «3. 

DRUG-DAMNED. Accursed for theiSse 
of poison. / 

"That drug-damned Italy hath oiit-c^tied 
him.” Cym., Ill, iv, 15. 

DRUM, (i) The instrument associatSll 
with musical bands. 

" A drum, a drum : 

Macbeth doth come." Mae., I, iii, 30. 

(2) Kcgimcntal colours (with which the 
drum was decorated). 

•' None better than to let him fetch off his 
drum." A. W., Ill, vi, ry. 

(3) Recruiting point, muster-place, ren- 
dez-vous (to wdiich the soldiers 
were sumnoned by beat of drum). 
" O, I could wish this tavern were my drum.** 

1 Nen. jy-lll, lit, 199. 

(4) Tom or John Drum's Entertainment ; 
“ A kind of proverbial expression 
for ill-treatment, probably alluding 
originally to some particular anec- 
dote. Most of the allusions .seem 
to point to the dismissing of some 
unwelcome guest, with more or le.ss 
of ignominy an<l insult ” (Narcs). 
Cf. Holinshed, History of Ireland : 
** So that his porter, or any other 
officer, durst not, for both his earcs, 
•give the simplest man that resorted 
to his house Tom Drum his enter- 
taynement, which is, to hale a man 
in by the heede, and thru.st him 
out by both the shoulders. ” Other 

forms Of abusive treatmeut are 

suggested by the follovring passage 
from Apollo .Shroving, (1626): ** It 
shall have Tom Drum's Enter- 
tainement : a flap with a fox-tail." 
"If you givc^’hiin not John Drum’s Enter- 
tainment,* your inclining cannot be 
removed." A. W., Ill, vi, 33. 

DRUMBLE. Frcq. or dim. from drone. 
To dawdle, to loiter, to fumble. 

"Oh take up these clothes here quickly, — 
Where's the cowl-staff ? lofik, how you 
drumble.** M. W. W., Ill, iu, 129. 

DRY. Adj. (i) Empty, at a low ebb. 

t ' •• Why, man, if the river were dry, I am able 

V to fill it with my tears.” 

T. G. V., II, iij, 52. 

. (2) Parched, not succulent. 

" His brain 

■ Whidi is as dry as the remainder biscuit 

- Afto a voyage." A. Y. L., II, vii, 39. 

^ (3) Athirst (a Scotticism). 

" When 1 was dry with rage and extreme toll. 
Breathless and faint" 

X Hm. IV- 1 , Ui, 3X ; v. also 2 Hen. FZ-JV, 

V*' ”*• 


(4) stupid, insipid. 

Sir And. " What's your Jest ? 

Maria. A jest, sir." 

T. N., I, iil, 72 ; V. also L. L. L., V, ii, 273. 

(5) Hager, anxious. 

he was for sway.” 

Temp., I, ii, 112. 

(6) Hard, severe (v. Dry Basting). 

DRY BASTING. A severe beating but 
not designed to shc(f' blood. 

* " Lest it make yod choleric, and purchase 
me another dry basting.** 

'C. E., II, ii, 62. 


DRY-BEAT. To chastise or thrash severe- 
ly (lit. either to beat so as not to draw 
blood, or to beat something moist until 
all the moisture is out of it). 

"That I mean to make bold withal, and, 
as you shall use. me hereafter, dry-heat 
the rest of the eight.” 

R. and /., HI, i, 75 ; v. also R. and /., 
IV, V, 126 ; L. L. L., V, ii, 263. 

DI^Y-FOOT. By the scent : a term 
in hunting. To draw dry-foot (v. Draw, 
intrs. 4) is to follow the game bv the 
scent of the foot, which must be dry, 
otherwise the scent is lost. ('f. 1.. 
Barry, Ram Alley, 111 , 1 : A hunting, 
Sir Oliver, and dry-foot, too." 

" A liouiid that nins counter, and yet draws 
dry-foot well.” C. E., IV, ii, 39. 

DUB. A.S. dubbun^U} strike, probably 
a variant of dab. 

(f) To cohfer knighthood by a blow of 
a sword on the shoulder. 

** What ! I am dubb'd ! I have it r>n my 
shoulder.” 

A'. /., I, i, 2X9 ; V. also 3 Hen. VI II. 
ii, 59- 

(2) To confer any kind of dignity or new 

character. 


" Our brother dubb*d them gentlcw .iiicn.” 
. Rick. Ul~l, 1, 185. 

(3) , To invest. 

** But he that temper'd thee bade thee stand 



trctison. 

Unless to dub thee with the name of traitor." 


Hen. V-ll, ii, 120. 


DUB A KNIGHT. To drink a bumper on 
one’s knees to the health of one’s 
mistress was a custom in Shakespeare’s 
time. He who did so was dubb'd a 
knight for the evening. Cf. The York- 
shire Tragedy, Sc. i (1608) : " They call 
it knighting in London when they drink 
up^ their knees." 

Do me right, 

And dub me knight.- 2 Hen. IV-V, Ui, 72. 


DUCDAME. Etymology unknown. 

* It is in vain that any meaning is 
sought for in this jargon, as Jaques 
only intended to fill up a line with 
sounds that have no sense " (Wright). 
It is desc 4 'ib^,J^jr the speaker as a 
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Greek invocation to call fools into a 
circlft." ^ 

** Duedame, duedmMt duedamt, , ' 

Here shall he see 
Gross fools as he, . 

An if he will come to me.” 

A. Y. L., II, V. 50. 

DUDGEON. Etymology unknown. 

Supposed originally to mean the wavy 
marking on tne root of the boxtree, 
and, hence, tlie handle of a dagger, 
from the crooked channels cut in it to 
give a firmer grip to the hand. It may, 
however, mean a box handle, Cf. 
Cambridge Dictionary (1693) : “A 
dudgcon-hfiit, manubrium appiatum, or J 
buxeum." Cf. also Gerarde, Herball 
(1597)1 P* 1410 : Turners and cutters, 
if I mistake not the matter, doc call 
this wood dudgeon, wherewith they 
make dudgeon-hafted daggers." Hence, 
used for a haft, or handle. , 

” I ’see thee still, 

And on thy blade .*ind dudgeon, of blood, 
Which was not so before.” Mac., II, ii, 46- 

DUE| 1 . F. devoir, L. dcheo, 

1., Adj. (i) Owed, owing. 

” 'riircc thousand ducats due unto the Jew«* 
A/. V., IV, i, 403. 

(2) Applicable, appropriate. 

” That's true enough ; 

Tliough, *tis a saying, sir, not due to me.” 

\v. r., in, ii, 57. 

(3) Belonging. • 

” I am due to a woman.” 

C. E., in, ii. 83. 

(4) Direct, straight. 

" Holding due course to Harfl«'iir.” 

Hen. K-in, Prol. 17. 

11., Aclv. Directly, exactly. 

” There lies your way due west.*’ 

, T. Jv:. in, I. uy. 

IIT., subs, (i) Deserts. 

” I'll give thee thy due.** 

t Hen. IV-J, ii, 48. 

(2) A just consequence. 

, ” 1.00k to taste the due 

Meet for rebellion and sueh act.s as yours.” 

2 Hen. IVAV, ii, 116. 

(3) Right. 

” Only I have left to say, 

Moie is thy due than more thiui all can pay.” 

Mac., I, iv, ai. 

(4) Proper share. 

”That thou might'st not lose the dues of 
rejoicing.” Mae,, I, v, xi. 

(5) Proper marks. 

k ” The due of hemoar is no point omit.” 

Cym., in, v,%z. 

DUE, 2 . L. dotOBsl endow. • 

Vb. To endue, to endow. 

” This is the latest glory of their praise. 

That 1 tliy enemy £te tnre withal.” 


DUELLO. The laws and observances of 
duelling, which were laid down with 
great exactness in several treatises. 
They were formed into such a ridiculous 
Isystem, as to afford a constant subject 
Vor humorous satire to Shakespeare 
\id his contemporary dramati.sts. ‘ The 
ridicule heaped upon “ the lie direct ” 
or the eeventh cause in A, Y, L„ V, iv, 64 
is well known. 

”Comn, Sir Andrew, there's no remedy; 
the geiitlem.in will, for his honour’s sake, 
have one bout with you ; he cannot by 
the duello avoid it.” 7*. N., Ill, iv, 281. 

DUG. (i) A breast or teat of a womaa 
(used without contempt). The word 
is now applied only -to the paps or teats 
of animals. 

” He is my son, ay, and therein my shame. 
Yft from my dugs he drew not this deceit.** ' 
kuh. ///-II, ii, 3o*t V. als(j 2 Hen, FZ-llI, ■ 
393- 

(2) 'rhe teat of an animal. 

“ Th«' cow’s dugs th.it h*'r pretty chopt hands 
luitl milked.” A. Y. L., HI, iv, 45- 

DUKE. L. duY, 

\ leader, a chief. Cf. Gen. xxxvi, 19 : 

" 'I'hese are tlic^ sons of Esau who is 
Edom, and these are their dukes** 

” Happv be Theseus, our renoa-ned duke.** 
M. /.)., I, i, 20; V. also Hen, F-III, 
ii, 21 ; HI, ii, 97 ; T. N. K,, I, i, 47. 

DULL. I., adj. (1) Stupid, slow of 
understanding. . 

” She is not bred so but she ran learn.** 
M. V., Ill, ii, 163. 

(2) Without sensibility. Cf. Macaulay, 
Jlisfntyol England, XV : 

” Thoiigli he w.is 1 <k) dull to feel, his wife felt for 

him.” 

9 " So fault, so spiritless, 

duV. dead in look, so woe-begonc.** 

2 Hen. IV-l, i, 80. 

(3) Wearied, tired, inert. 

** My spirits grow dull, and fain I would 
bi'gnil^ * * 

The ti-dious d:iy with sleep.” 

Ham., Ill, ii, 2or. 

(4) Sootliing .soporific, causing or dis- 

j)osing to slopp (applied to Mor- 
pheus). * . 

” O thou dull god, why liest tliou with the vile 
In loaihsome bi-ds, .-ind leav'st the kiog^y - 
couch 

A wate.li-c.'ise or a common lanim-bcU ? ** , 

2 Hen. /T'-III, i, 15 ; v. also 2 Hen, 
IV-IV, V, 2. H 

(5) Drow.sy, sleepy. 

” While she. was in her dull and sleeping 
hour.'* M. N, D., Ill, u, 8.. 

(6) Heavy. 

” O sleep, thou ape of death, lie dull upon 
her.** Cym., II, ii, 31. ^ 

(7) Sad, depressed. . / p 

”'Wbea I {tm du(l with care and melanc^hotf-? 

C jp. aeLK- 

' ■ J ' 


* . ' 
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(8) Tarnished, dim, lack-lustre. 

** Sparkles this stone as It was wont ? 

Or is *t not loo dull for your good wearing ? ** 
Cym., !I. Iv, 41. 

(9) Obtuse, not keen-edged. ✓ 

*' The murderous knife was dull and blu/^t.** 
. Rich. ///-IV. iv 7 « 6 . 

(10) Gross, inanimate. ^ 

** She excels each mortal thing 
Upon the dull earth dwcilliiig.” 

T. G. V., IV, ii, 52. 

II., vb. (i) To render insensible, to 
stun. 

“ Tliose (drugs) she has, 

Will stupefy and dtdl the sense awhile.** 

Cym., I, V, 37. 

(2) To make less eager, to blunt. 

^ ** Borrowing dulls the edge of husliaiidry.** 

Ham., 1 , iii, 77. 

(3) To make inert, callous. 

** Do not dull thy palm wilh entertainment 
of cae.h iiew-liatcli*d, iinlledged com- 
rade.** 

. 'Ham., I, iii, 64 ; v. .ilso Hen. V-ll, iv, 
x6 ; 0 th., II, ill, 394. 

(4) To bore, to lire out. 

" 1 would not dull yon with my song.** 

Sonnet Cl I, 14. 

(5) To make silly, nonsensical. 

** DuUing my lines and doing me disgrace.** 
** Sonnet CIII, 8. 

(6) To surfeit. 

*' The man that was his bedfellow. 
Whom he hath dull'd and cloy’d witfi gr.ir4ous 
favours." Hen. V-ll, ii, 9. 

• 

DULNESS. (i) Stupidity, slowness of 
apprehension. 

"If thou wert'the ass, thv dulness would 

tonnent thee.” T. of A., IV, ul, 323. 

(2) Drow.sincs!s, inclination to sleep. 

" Epicnre.an corjks 

Sharpen with cluyless sauce his appetite, 
That sleep and feeding may prorogue his 
honour 

Even till a Lethe’d dulness." 

A, and C.., II, i,'27; v. also Temp., I, ii, 
X85 ; Sonnet LVl, 8. 

(3) Dimness. 

" No, when light>wlng*d toys 
Of feather’d Cupid seal wiDi wanton dulness 
My speculative and olfic’d instruments." 

0 th., I, iii, 268. 

(4) Pleasantry, buffoonery, a{>parent 
stupidity. 

** Always the dulness of the. fool Is the whet- 
stone of th'j wits." 

A. y. 1, ii, 48. 


DULLARD IN THIS ACT, A=A person 
stupidly insensible and indifferent to 
what is going on. 

Cym., V, V, 265. 


DUMB. Vb. To render dumb, to con- 
found, to silence. 


*' What I would have spoke 
jWas beastly dumb'd by him." 
if. ^ V, 41 ; V. giso V, Ptol. 4 -, 


DUMB-DISCOURSIVE. Pleading silently, 
or by looks. 

"There lurks a still and dumb-discoursive 
devil 

That tempts most cunningly." 

T. and C., IV, iv, 92. 

DUMP, (i) Plu. State of melancholy, 

. depression of spirits. 

" When griping grief the heart doth wound. 
And doleful dumps td^ mind oppress." 

^ R. and Iv, v, x2o; v. also Af. A., 
II, iii, 66; T. A., 1 , 1 , 39i- 

(2) Plu. A melancholy tune, a mourn- 
ful elegy. 

** Sing no more ditties, sing no more. 

Of dumps so dull and heavy." 

M. A., II, iii, 69 ; v. afao T. G. V., Ill, 
ii, 85 ; R. of L., 1127. 

(3) A tune of any kind (possibly dance 

music — dump appears to have 
been a kind of dance). Cf. Humour 
out of Breath (1607): “He loves 
nothing but an Italian dump.** 

" Play me some'merry dump." 

R.andJ.,lW,v, no. 
DUN. (i) Dark, gloomy. 

" Come, thick night 1 

And pall thcc in Iho dunnest smoke of hell." 

Ma:., I, v, 49. 

e (2) Of a dull brown colour. In the 
following passage there seems a 
reference to the colour of the 
mouse, but the origin of the 
phrase or its connexion with the 
constable no one has been able to 
explain. Malone supposes it to 
have meant “ Peace be still,” and 
Narcs gives for comparison The 
Two Merry Milkmaids (1620) : 

** Why then *tis done, and dun s 
the mouse and undone all the 
courtiers. * * The same quibble with 
done is found in manyfold writer^ 
**Tut, dun's the mouse, the constable’s own 
• wordf* R. and /., I, iv, 40. 

(3) The name of a horse, doubtless from 
its colour, “ To draw Dun out of 
the mire ” was a rural pastime in 
which one of the persons who 
played represented a horse stuck 
in the mire. Gifford explains the 
expression thus : “ JJun in the mire 
is a Christmas gambol at which I 
have often played. A log of wood 
is brought into the room : this is 
Dun (the cart-horse), and a cry is 
raised that he is stuck in the mire. 
Two of the company advance, 
either with or without ropes, to 
draw him out. After repeateti^r 
t attempts, they find themselves 
unable to do it, when Dun is 
exmeated of course : and the 
merriment arises from the awkward 
and affected efforts of the rustics 
tQ Iffit the log, and from sundry 
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arch contrivances to let the ends of 
a fall on one another's toes. This 
will not be thought a very exquisite 
amiiscDient, and yet I have seen 
much honest mirth at it." Cf. 

Chaucer, The Manciple* s\Prologi 4 ef$ : 

“ riu'r gtin our hoste for to jape and play, 

And sayde, * sires, what ? Dun is in the myre.* ** 

“ If thou art Dun, ^Rre'll draw thee from the 
mire.” • R. and /.. I, iv, 41. 

DUP. Do+ up, • 

To do up, to open. 

“Then up he rose and donned his clothes 
And dupp*d the cliamber dur>r.” 

Ham., IV, V, 53^ 

DURANCE, (i) Conrinemcnt. bondage. 
Cf. Spenser, Faerie Qneene, III, v, 377 : 

” To Im captived in eiidlessc duraunce 
Of sorrow and despayre without alegg(‘auucc.” 

” He upon some action 
Is now in durance,'* 

T. N., V, i, 269 ; V. also M. M., Ill, 1 , 70 ; 
L, L. L, III, i. 124. 

(2) A coarse leatlicm ilrc.ss worn b/thc 
lower orders, known also as ever- 
lasting from its durability, latterly 
ajiplied to qny very strong fabric. 
Cf. The Three Ladies of London 
(1584) : The taylor that out of 
seven yards stole one and a half 
of durance,** Halliwell quotes a 
tailor's bill as late as 1723, inw'hich 
one of the items was — " sixteen 
yards of fine durance,** Nares 
, quotes Westward Hoe (lOoj ) : " Let 

me not live but I will give thee a 
good suit of durance.** A reference 
is made to tlic same material in 
C. IV, ii, 33 : "A devil in an 
mrlasUns gamcnl liatli him." 
Everlasting or somctliing similar to 
it was also called perpetuana. Cf. 
Jonson, Cynthia's Uevels,*\\l, 2: 
" 1 wonder at nothing more than 
our gentlemen ushers, that will 
suffer a piece of serge or perpetuana 
to come into the presence.". Cf. 
also Marston, What you Will, II, i, 8 : 

He's in liis old perpetuana suit." 
” He, sir, that takes pity on decayed men 
ai.d mves them suits of durance'* 

C. K , 1 V, lii, 33 ; v. also x Hen. IV-l, ii, 3^, 
where there is a play upon the word in 
the sense dt confinement in prison, the 
allusion being to the probable result of 

^ Fdlstaff's thieving expeditions. 

DUST, (i) Earth matter reduced to so 
fine particles as to be capable of being 
carried in air. 

**ThedMSf 

IK Should have ascended to the roof of heavtr-., 

Raised by your populous troups.” • 

^ ^ if. and C., Ill, Vi, 48. 

(2) A grain, a particle. 

** O heaven, that there were but a mote la 
yours, 

A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wandeiiitf h^.** 
w . . ■ If* /•■ IV, 1, 93. 


(3) Inorganic matter. 

•* Would it not grieve a woman to be over- 
mastered with a piece of valiant dust ? '* 
A/, if., 11, i, 33. 

I [4) The ashes of the dead. 

*'Oft our displeasures, to ourselves unjust. 
Destroy our friends, and after weep their 
dust." A. IK., V, lii, 64. 

(S) Something utterly worthless. 

” Why, what is pomp, rule, reign, but earth 
and dust ? ” 3 Hen, VI-V, u, 37. 

DUSTY, (i) Reduced to dust. 

Mighty states characterless are grated 
To dusty nothing.” T, and C., Ill, ii, 182. 

(2) Reducing to dust. 

“ All our ye&ti'Fdays have lighted fools 
The w.iy to dusty death.” Mac., V, v, 23. 

Note. — As another example of the prolcpuc 
use of the s.uiie adj. cf. Anthony Conley, 
A Fin f»r Fortune (1506). quoted by Oillier — 
“ Time and thy grave did first salute thy nature, 
Kveii in hiT iiifnneie and eradlc-rightes, 

Inviting it to dustie death's defe.iture.” 

DUTY, (i) That which one is bqund to 
do. 

** Ho Lliy duty and have thv duty." 

T. of S., IV, j, 31. 

(2) One's clue or desserts. 

” Do Ihy duty and have, thv duty." 

T. of IV, 4, 31 ; V. also 1 Hen. /F-V, 

(3) Obeditmee, submission. 

*• My lady duu-gecl iny duty in this business.” 

A'. L,, IV. v. 18. 

(4) Comiuancl. 

"(Who had), the mouths, ilic ton'^ues, the 
eves, and hear''' •»! men 
At duty." T. of A., IV, iii, 261. 

(5) Reverence, respect, piety. 

“ Wrn* my wiirlh greater, my duty would 
sliow greater.” /?. of L, Ded. 4. 

(6) Hoimige, com|jiiinent.^ 

** I’ay ll'..* dutv l»> him.” 

K. J., II, i, 247. 


EACH HIS. I'or tin* construction and 
otlier examples see Other his. 

" .\t each his ntx'dless hcavings*' 

W, T., II, ul, 35. 

EAGER, (i) Sour, tart, acid. 

” It doth posset 

And curd like eager droppings into milk.” 

Ham., 1 , V, 

(2) Sharp, biting. 

” It is a nipping and an eager air.” 

Ham,, I, iv, 2. 

(3) Acrid, hot, pungent, biting to the 
taste. 

'* With eager compounds we our palate 
urge.” Sonna CXVlll, 3. 

(4) Bitter, act'imonious. 

** Vex him with eager words.” 

^ ^ 3 Ifm. F/-U, 
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(5) Impetuous, vehement. 

"Hunger will enforce them to be more- 
eager :• 1 Hen. K/-I, U, 3». 

(6) Urgent. 

/, " **What shrill-voioed suppliant makes tbit' 
eager cry ? ” Rkh. Il-V, iii, fs* 

(7) Ravenous. r 

"With eager feeding food doth choke' tha 
feeder.” Rich, 11-11, i, 37. 

' (8) Showing ardent desire. 

** She took me kindly by the hand. 
And gaz'd for tidings in my eager cyc^.** 

R. of L, 254- 


EAR-KISSING. Told with great caution, 
! '-^he lips of the speaker almost touching 
" the ear of the hearer). 

"They are yet but ear^hissing arguments." 

K, L., II, i, 8. 

EARN. V. yearns to be moved with 
compassion. Yeatn from the root A.S. 
yrman is the more correct spelling, but 
earn is the form amp^pyed by Spenser, 
V. F^aerie Qtceene, I, 1, 24 : 

• ** And ever as he rode his hart did eame 
To prove his puissance in battell bisavc." 


EAN (Yean). A.S. Eanian = to bring forth. 
To yean, to bring forth young (applied 
more particularly to ewes). 

" Ere the poor fo«>ls will ean.** 

3 Hen. VI-ll, V, 36. 

EANING-TIME. (i) The season of bear- 
ing young (applied to ewes). 

"Who then cciceiving did in eaning-time 
'' Fall party-coloured lambs, and these were 

Jiicob's." M. F., I, iii, 88. 

(2) The time of delivery (applied to 
women). 

" That I was shipp'd at sea, 1 w(‘U n:membrr. 
Even Oil my eanttig-iime, but whether tiure 
Deliver'd, by the holy gcAis, 

1 cannot rigntly s.iy.” JVr., Ill, iv, 6. 

EANLING. A lamb just dropped. 

"All the eanlings wfiicii were streaked and 
pied 

Should fall as Jacob's hire." 

M. F., I. iii, 75. 
Note. — Milton employs as an adj., 

V. Paradise Lost, 111,414: "The flesh of 
lambs and yeanling kids." 

EAR, 1 . Vb. A.S. erian=: to plough 
or till ; it is allied to earth, earn : L. 
arvunt, aro=I plough. 

( 1 ) To plough, Icj till. ('f. 1 Sam. viii, 
12 ; And will set them to ear his 
’ ^ound, anil to reap his harvest.** « 

" lojt them go 

^v. To ear tlic land that batli Sfjiiie hope to grow, 

' ' ' For I have none/’ 

Rich. J/-III, ii, 212 ; v. .also A. IK., I, iii, 
46; y, gni^A., Dedication, 8, 

(2) Fig., to cleave, to cut. 

"Menccratcs and Menas, famous pirates, 
tilt: sea serve them; which tlicy ear 
and wound 

Withakecls of every kind.” 

A. and C., I, iv, 49. 

BAR, 2 . Vb. From the organ of 
hearing. 

To listen to attentively, to give car 
•. to. (Cf. to eyc=to look at), 
j ■ "I eayd her language, liv'd In her eyes." 

■ r. N. A., HI, 1, 29. 

EARING. Ploughing, tilling. Cf. Gene- 
■> 8XS xlv, 6 : There are yet five years in 
which there shall be neither earing 
•'or harvest." 

" O, then we bring forth weeds 
^ When our quick minds lie still ; and our ills 
^ told IIS 

If as our earing" . A. and C., I, ii, xo$. 

I .y J ''•TV ’ ' , .11 


EARNEST. W. erne^=sBxt crncst-penny, 
deposit money in a bargain, ern = s^ 
pledge : Prov. Eng. money given 

in liiring a servant, ames, ernes (’ t’ is 
cxcrciscent). 

( I ) Money paid in advance as a pledge, 
security taken to close a bargain. 

"Now, my friendly knave, I thank Uiec; 
there's earnest of thy service.” 

K. L., I, iv, 88 ; v. also Hen, K-H, ii, 269. 

(2) A pledge. 

" And, for an earnest of a gn'ater honour, 
He bode me, from him, call tfiee thaiie of 
Cawdor." 

Mac., I, iii, 104 ; ' Per., IV, li, 30 ; For 
its use in a quibbling sense v. IK. T., 
IV, iii, 629 ; r. G. Vf! li. i, 162 ; C. E., 
11, ii, 23. 

EARTH. I., subs, (i) Vegetable soil. 

" I'll not put 

The dibble in earth to set one slip of them.” 

IK. r.. IV, iv, 100. 

(2) The globe. 

" I'roin the four comers of the earth they 
come. 

To kiss this sliriiie." M. V., II, vii, 39. 

(3) Dry land, as distinct from the sea. 

" Tlie earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them." 

Mac., I, jii, 79. 

(4) The ground. 

" Why dust thou bend thine eyes upon the 
» earth ^ 

And start so often when thou sit'st alone ? " 
z Hen. ly-U, iii, 38. 

(5) The inhabitants of the earth. 

" These mysteries whidi heaven 
Will not have earth to know." 

Cor., IV, il, 36. 

(6) Terrene matter, as dust, clay, etc. 

"Not till God make man of some other 
metal than eartkk" M, A., II, i, 38. 

(7) A country, a land. Cf. Dryden, 
King Arthur, I, 1 : 

" In ten set battles have we driven back 
These heathen Saxons, and regained our earth.” 
"lliis blessed plo^ tms earth, this realm, 
this England." . 

, Rich, li 
Ji.6; 

•(8) Body. 

" a, that that earth, which kept the world 
in awe 

Should patch a wall to expel the winter's 
flaw.;.:" 

' Sonnet CXVX, 1. 


-II, i, so; V, also Rich. //-HI, 
W. To, ill, ill. 43. IV 
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(9) This world as opposed to o&er^ 

Scenes of existence. ^ 

** What are tiieae. ” ' ■ ■ * 

So withered and so wild in their attire. 

That look not like the inhabitants o* the 
ttirth 

And yet ate on *t 7 ** ilfac., I, iii, 41. 

(10) Living interest, worldly concern. 

**Thc earth hath swallow'd all'' my hopes 
but ^e,# 

She is the hopeful lady of my earth.** 

R. and ii, 15. 
Noi^. — Some have suggested that earth 
here ought mean, rea/ ertate or landed property 
equivalent to the Gallicism fiUe de ierre. 

(11) A term of contempt, expressive of 
diiln^ or stupidity. 

*' II10U earth, thou, speak." 

Temp., I, ii, 315. 


II., vb. To inter, to bury. 

" This lord of weak remembrance,— this, 

Wlio shall be of as little memory 
When he is earth'd.** 

11, J, 229. 

EARTHLY. I., adj. (i) Consisting of 
earth. 

“ A sceptre or an earthly sepulchre." 

3 Hen. Vl-l, iv, 17. 

(2) Earthlike, resembling clay, lifeless. 

" Wliich, like a taper in some uiontinumt,* 
Doth sliiiie upon the dead man's earthly 
checks." 2\ A., II, iii, 229. 

(3) Living on earth. 

" These earthly godfathers of heaven's liglits 
That give a name to every*dxtHl star." 

. L. L. L., 1, i, 88. 

(4) Worldly, mundane, terrestrial, per- 
taining to earth. 

“ I feel within me 
A peace alxjve all earthly dignities, 

A still and quiet conscience." 

Hen. VIlI-lll, ii, 377- 

(5| Human, mortal. 

" O *thou, Uie earthly author of my blood.** 
• Rkh. 74-1, iii, 69. 

II., adv. Corporeally. 

" But earthlier happy is the n»se distill'd 
Than tluit which withering on the virgin 
Uiom 

. Grows, lives, and dies in single blessedness." 

M. D., I, i, 76. 


EARTHY, (i) Consisting of earth. 

" Tlus earthy prison of their bones." 

r. A., I, I, 99. 

(2) Having one of the properties of 
earth. 

"Do you note— How pale she looks 
And of an earUiy cold 7 " 

Hen. F///-IV, U, 98. 


(3) Lifeless as earth. 

" O, I could prophesy, g 

But that the earthy and cold band of death 
Lies on my tongue." x Hen^ IV~V, iv, 84. 

(4) Gross, low. 

"Thou wast a spirit too delicate 
To act lier earthy, and abhorr'd commands.** 
Tenip.,hii,t9y 


EARTHY-GROSS. Worldly, not refined. 

" Lay open to iny earthy-ffross conceit, 
Smothered in errors, feeble, shallow, weak, 
The folded meaning of your word's deceit." 

C. E., Ill, ii, 34. 


EASEFUL. Quiet, peaceful. 


EASY. 


" I spy a black, suspicious, threat'ning cloud,' 
That will encounter with our glorious sun, 
Ere he attain bis easeful western bed." 

3 Hen. VI~W, iii, 6. 

fi) Painless. 

" All deaths are too few, the sharpest too 
easy.** \V. T., IV, iii, 762. 


(2) I'ree from difliculty, not requiring 
effort. 


" If to know were as easy as to know what 
wcTt! good to do, cliai>els had been 
cliurches." Al. V., I, ii, li. 

(3) Free from anxiety. 

" VVhi-ii he thinks, good easy man, full surely ' 
His grcatiioss is a*riprning — nips his root, 

And then he falls us I do." 

'*Hen. V///-1II, li, 354* 

(4) Tolerable, bearable. 

" VVh.it ! rate, n bukc, and roughly send to 
prison 

The iiiiTiiediatc heir of England 1 Was this 
riisv ? • 

May this be wash'd in Lethe and forgotten." 

2 Hen. ii, 71 ; V.- also K. III. 

i, 207. 

(5) Complacent^* facile, ready to yield. 

post. " The stone's t(N) hard to come by. 

Jack. Not a whit 

Your lady being so riuy." Cym., II, iv, if* 

(6) Trivial, slight. 

" My lord these faults me etsv " 

2 :irn. K/^III, 1, X33. ' 

(7) Gradual, leisurely. 

" With easy loads he came to Leicester." 

Hen. VIII-IV, ii, 17. 


(8) Well fitting. 

"Is iny beaver easier Ih.'in it was." 

* Rich. ///-V, ill, 50. 

EASY-BORROWED. Lightly put on and 

lightly put olf. 

" This is a shave, whose easy-borrowed pride 
Dwells in the fickle grace of her he follows." 

• K. L., II, iv, x8o. 

EAT MY WORD. Retract my promise. 

" I will not eat my word, now thou art mine." ’ 
A. Y. L., V, iv, X41 ; v. also Af. A,^ IV,'/ 
I, 280. „ 

ECHE (Eke). A.S. ecan^^^ to augment, 
cogn. with L. augere. \ 

(i) To lengthen, to prolong, to pro-*^ 
tract. 

" I speak too long ; but 'tis to peize the time, 
To eke it, and to draw it out in length, 

To stay y*ni from election." 

AI. V., HI, ii, 23 ; v. also Per., Ill, Piol 
13 - 


(2) To supply deficiencies in (followed 
by out). 

" sun be kind, 

And eke out our perfotmance with your../ 

min d." ' / 

’ Hen. r-III, Pxdl. 35 ; v. also A* Y*. Jt., 
Lii. x67. 
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ECLIPSE. Vb. To extinguish. 

** Then hero I tnke my leave of thee, fair ami) 
Bom to rc/iAsr thy life this afternoon." 

I Hen, K/- 1 V, v, 53 - 

ECSTASY. *' In the usage of Shakespea^ 
and some others, it stands for ev^ 
species of alienation of mind, whetjpr 
temporary or permanent, proceeding 
from sorrow, joy, wonder, or apy other 
exciting cause ; and this certainly suits 
with the etymology iKffTaaii ” (Nares). 

(1) A state of excessive rapture, excite- 

ment. 

" Be modorate, allay thy ecstasy. 

In measure rein thy joy.” 

A/. K., Ill, ii, III ; v. also T. /!., IV, i, 
125 ; ond y4., 895. 

(2) Any mental disturbance, excessive 
grief. 

" Dottci' be with the dead— 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy** 

Mac., Ill, ii, 22 ; v. also Tcmp.f III, 
iii, X08. 

(3) Vehemence, passion, distraction. 

" Tliis is the very ecstasy of love.” 

Ham.t Ii, i, 100. 

(4) Madness, insanity.^ 

"The ecstasy hath so much ov<Tbonic her 
that niy daughter is sometime afeard 
she will do a desperate outrage to 
hersdf." 

M, II, iii, 138; V. also C. £., IV, iv. 
40; r. A., IV, iv, 25; Ham., Ill, i, 
168 ; IV, iv, 74, 135, 

(5) A trance, a fit, a swoon. 

" I shifted him away. 

And laid good 'sense upon your ecstasy. 

Bad him anon return and here speak with me.” 

Uih., IV, i, 72. 

EDGE. (1) The sharp part of an instru- 
ment. « 

" Seize upon Fife ; give to tlie edge o* the 
sword 

His wife, his babts.” Mac., IV, 1, 151. 

(2) Limit, extremity. 

" We'll strive to bear it for yrnir worthy sake 
To the extreme edge of hazard.” 

A. W., Ill, iii, 7 : V. also T, atul C., IV, 
V, 68 ; Somet CXVI, 12. 

(3) End. • 

" Yet, if 1 knew 

What hoop should hold us stanch, from edge 
to edge 

<y the world 1 would pursue it.” 

A. and C., II, ii, 1x5. 

: (4) Sharpness. 

•• Whose wrongs give edge unto tlie swords.'* 
Hen. V-I, ii, 27- 

(5) Keenness or sharpness (referring to 
appetite or desire). 

J •'Cloy the hungry edge of appi-tile.” 

V ^ ^»cA. 7/-I, Iii, 296. 

; (6) Rigour, strict observance. 

'"Borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry." 

Ham., I, iii, 77. 


Acrimony, bitterness. 

" Abate the edge of traitors, gracioas lord." 

Rich. ///-V, iv, 48. 

(8) An egging on, instigation. 

” Good gentlemen, give him a further edge. 
And drive his purpose on to these delights." 

Ham., Ill, i. 26. 

(9) Phizes: "Theedgeofafeatherbed,** 

(Af. K., II, ii, 149) is a cant ex- 

S ression for marriage : ** Cdge of 
enny cord ** {Hen, Y-III, vi, 46) 
is an example of Pistol's humorous 
bombast for hanging, 

EDWARD SHOVEL-BOARDS. v. Shovel 
board. 


EDIFY, (i) To instruct, to inform. 

” I knew you must be edified by the maigcnt 
ere you had done.” 

Ham., V, ii, 146; v. also 0 th,, III, iv, 14. 

(2) To gratify. 

• ” My love with words and errois still she feeds, 
Bui edifies another with her deeds.” 

r. and C., V, iii, xxi. 

EFFECT. I., subs. Performance, 

execution. 

"Thoughts are but dreams till their effects 
, be tried.” 

R. of L., 353 ; v. also Afar., I, v, 48 ; Rich. 
///-I, ii, 123 ; Ham., HI, iv. 126. 


(2) Result, issue. 

" Good effects may spring from words of love." 
. K, L., 1 , i, 177. 

(3) Purport, tenour. ' 

" Wilt know 

The effect of what 1 wrote,” 

Ham., V, ii, 37. 

(4) Aim, intention, purpose. 

*' To this effect, Achilles, have I moved you." 

7 . and C., Ill, iii, 225. 

(5) Office, operation. 

" Do 'the effe^ of watching.” 

• • Mae,, V, i, 10. 

(6) Expression. 

'* My complexion shifts to strange effects.** 
M, Af.) Ill, 1 ) 24. 

(7) Realisation. , 

” Caesar, thy thoughts 
Touch their effects in this.” 

A. and C., V, ii, 333; v. also K, L., IV, 
u, X 5 . 

(8) Plu. Deeds intended, deeds to be 
effected. 

” Do not look upon me, 

Lest with this piteous action you convert 
My stem effects?* Ham., Ill, iv, 127. 

(9) Executioner (abstract for concrete). 

"Thou wast the cause, and most accurst 
effect:* Rich, //i-I, U, 123. 

(il) Plu. Adjuncts, appurtenances, out- 
ward •manifestations. 


my power, 

Pre-enunence and all the large effects 
That tnxm with majesty.” 

JC. L., 1 , I4 133; V. also R, of L., 1533. 
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(ii) Plu. Details. 

• '*W)iosc tenour and wticular effects * 

You have eiisdiedul'd nriedy in your hands/* ' 
Hen, V-\, ii, 72. ' 

II., vb. To prove practically, to 
verify. 

** The ancient proverb will be well effected^ 

2 Hen, i, 170. 

EFFECTUAL, ^i) Operative. 

** The doom 

Which, unievcrs'd, stands in effectM force.** 

T. G. K., Ill, i, 223. 

(2) Expressive of facts, full of import. 

'* Reprove my allegation, if you can ; * 

Or else conclude my words effectual** 

2 Hen, y;-lll, i, 41. 

EFFEMINATE, (i) Womanlike, delicate, 
tender. 

** As well we know your tenderness of heart. 
And gentle, kind, effeminate retnorsc." 

Rick, ///-HI, vii, 211. 

(2) Capri^ous, fickle. | 

*' He was to imagine me his lovo, his mtetress, | 
and 1 set him every day to woo me ; | 
at which time would 1 grieve, be effemi^ 
note, changeable.’* 

A, y. L., Ill, ii, 361. 

(3) Weak, cowardly. ^ 

*' Shall we at last conclude effeminate peace ? ** 

I Hen, y/-V, iv, 10I7. 

EFFUSE. I., vb. To pour out, to 
emit. 

** Whoso maiden blood, thus rigorously 
effus'd, , 

Will cry for vengeance at the gates of 
heaven.'* * i Hen, K/-V, iv, 52. 

II., subs. Effusion, waste, outpouring, i 
(only once used as a substantive by i 
Shakespeare). | 

** II1C air liatii got into my deadly wouudsi | 

And much effuse of blood doth make me j 
faint.** 3 Hen, Kf-ll, vi, 27. ! 

EFT. A.S.s again. This is th^ meaning 
of the word in Cliauccr %nd Spei^ser. 

Adj. Quick, ready. 

•* Yes, marry, that's the eftest rav.’* 

A/. A., IV, ii, 32. 
Note. — ^'Huiobald and Steewns thought 
that the word here was a blundor for deftest, 

EFTS(k)NS. Soon after. Cf. Chaucer, 
Chanouns Yemannes Tale, 734 ; 

** And to the chanoun he piofrcd eftsme 
Body and good." 

Cf. also Spenser, Faerie Queene, I, i, 98 : 

“ The champion stout 

Eftsoones dismounted from his courser brave." 

" Toward Ephesus 

Turn our blown sails ; eftsoons ITl tell thee 
whw** 

Per,, V, 1 , 256 ; V. also r. N, K„ 111 , 1 , 12, 
^EGAL (Equal). (1) Being on the safiu 
terms. 

*' Whose souls do bear an equal yoke of love." 

M, V,, III, iv, 13. 


(2) Impartial. 

" Egal justice." 


T, A., IV, Iv, 4. 


EGGS AND BUTTER. This was a common 
dish for breakfast before the intro- 
duction of tea. It consisted of eggs 
poached in butter or salad oil and eaten 
with fried onions, verjuice, nutmeg, etc. 
** Not so much as will si'rve to be prologue 

V to an egg and butter.** 

X Hen. /y-I, ii, uj ; v. also x Hen, /V-Il, 
i. 50. 

EGGS FOR MONEY ?— Will you Take— 
a proverbial expression = will you let 
yourself be duped or imposed upon, or 
will you take an affront ? The ori^n 
of the phrase has not been satisfactorily 
made out. The word egg is used to 
denote something worthless, e.g. A. IV., 
IV, iii, 280 : “ He Will steal an egg out 
of a cloister,” and, again. Cor., IV, iv, 
21 , ” not worth an egg,** Stcevens 
quotes A Match at Midnight (1633) ; 
” I shall have eggs* for my money : I 
must hang myself.” Reed adds from 
lielations of the most famous Kingdomes 
( 1630 ) : “The French infantery skir- 
Tiiisheth bravely afarre off, and cavallery 
gives a furious onset at the first charge : 
but after the first heat they will take 
eggs for their money,” i.e. tamely yield 
to the attack H^tolfe). 

* W. T,, I, ii, x6x. 

EGMA. A purposed corruption of enigma 
which occurs immediately before it. * 

** No egtna, no riddle, no I’cnvoy ** 

L, L. u in» i. 66. 
EGYPT, Tlie First-born of. Note.— 
Johnson, and after him other com- 
mentators, say that this expression means 
hi^h-born persons of the land. 

** ril go kli'op if I can ; if I cannot, 1*11 rail 
agaiusl all llw first-born of Egypt.** 

• A. Y. L., II, v, 60. 

EGYPTIAN THIEF AT POINT OF DEATH, 
Like to th*=the robber Thy amis men- 
tioned in the Ethiopics of Holiodorus, 
a translation of which appeared in 1 587. 
This Shakespeare may very well have 
n^ad as it was a popular book. “ In 
this simile a particular story is pre- 
supposeil : wliich ought to be known to 
show the justness and the propriety 
of the comparison. It is taken from 
Ileliodorus* ^Ethiopics, to which our 
author was indebted for the allusion. 
This Egyptian thief was Thyamis, who 
was a native of Memphis, and at the 
head of a band of robbers. Thcagenea 
and Chariclca falling into their hands, 
Thyamis fell desperately in love with 
the lady, and would have married her. 
Soon after, a stronger body of robbers 
coming down upon Thyamis* party, he 
was in such, fears for his mistress that 
he had hef^shut into a cave with his 
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treasure. It was customary with these 
barbarians, when they despaired of 
their own safety, first to make away . 
with those whom they held dear, and 
desired for companions in the next life. 
Thyamis, therefore, benetted round? 
witii his enemies, raging with lov/, 
jealousy, and anger, went to his cave, 
and calling aloud in the Kgyptian^tongue, 
so soon alS he heard himself answered 
towards the cave’s mouth by a Grecian, 
making to the person by the direction 
of her voice, he caught her by the luiir 
with his left hand, and (sui)posing her 
to be Cliariclea) with his right hand 
plunged his sword into her breast ” 
(Theobald). 

T. iV., V, i, 112. 

EIGHT AND SIX, Written in. Written in 
lines alternately, of eight and six 
syllables (in fourteen syllable measure 
like that of the popular ballads). 

J/. JV. D., Ill, i, 25. 

EISEL. A.S. vinegar. j 

Vinegar. Cf. Chaucer, Itomauni of the 
Rose, 215 : 

'* She was like thing for huiigir d<-cl. 

That lad her life oiuy by bn*d 
Knedin with eiul strong andteyre." 

Cf. also, the eighth prayer in the 
Salisbury Primer {ISSSY- “O blessed 
Jesu I ... I beseech thee for the | 
bitterness of the ayscll and gaul 1 
that thou tasted.” 

'* Swouiids, bhow mo wh.it thou'lt do ! 

Woo't wwp ? woo’t fight ? wo(/t fast ? 
woo’t tear thysolf ? 

Woo’t drink up uisii ? cat a crocodile ? 
ril do ’t.” 

//am., V, i, 262 ; v. also Sonnrt CXI, 10. 

Note. — ^'rhe passage from Hamlet has 
been ttie bubject of endless discussion &noiig 
oomraentalors. It is held lliut some river 
1 or lake is referred to — (i) the Yssel (in 

Plolland), the Oestl (in Denmark), the Weissel 
(or Vistuha). hlze suggests NUu* (from the 
mention ul tjie^rooc^le), and even Lake 
£syl (which was supposed to figure in Scandi- 
iiavian legends, although Wright has pointed 
out that 110 such lake is known to Norse 
mythology). But why other th.m vifugar ? 
as the purpose is to suggest some drink of 
disagrcfablc or repelling taste corresponding 
to sucli an unsavoury food as crocodile, 
rather than an impossibly huge oue 7 

- EKE, 1 . V. Eche. 

EKE, 2 . Also, besides, likewise, more- 
V' over. 

And I to Ford shall eke unfold 
vr How FalstafI varlct vile. 

His dove will prove.” 

M. W. W., I, iv, 85 ; v. also M. W. W., 
II, iii, 77 ; *'/. N. D., Ill, i, 97. 

'‘:"ELB 0 W. Vb. To stand beside (.-it the 
' ' elbow) as a constant companion and 
mentor. 

• ** A sovereign shame so eUMM him.*' 


ELD. A.S. yldo, aeld, f/<f=old age, 
00 ^= Old. 

(1) Old age, decrepitude. Cf. Spenser, 

Faerie Queene, I, x, 72 : 

** Her heart with joy unwonted Inly awcld, 

Aa feeling wondious comfort in her weaker «/d.” 
*'Vi^ns and boys, mid-age and wrinkled 

Soft infancy, that nothing can but cry, 

Add to my clamours.” 

T, and C., 11, ii, X05. 

(2) Ofd people. 

** All thy blessed youth 
Becomes as aged and doth beg the alma 
Of palsied eldr AI, M., Ill, i, 36. 

(3) People of olden times. 

** The superstitious idle-headed dJ 

Receiv'd and did deliver to our age 

The talc of Herne the hunter, for a truth.” 

AT. W. IF., IV, iv, 35. 

ELDER. Adj. (i) More advanced in age. 

” Ilow much more elder art thou th.in thy 
looks 1” IV, i, 247. 

(2) •Born before another. 

*• 0»nc, come, elder brother, you arc too 
young in this.” A. V. L., I, i, 

(3) ^'uperior (from priority in rank or 

oilice). 

” We are two lions litter’d In one day, 

• And I the elder and more terrible.” 

/. C., 11, ii, 47; V. also A. and C., Ill, 
X, 13. 

(4) More mature. 

" I tender you my service. 

Such as it is, bc‘jng tender, raw, and young, 
Whicli elder days shall ripen.” 

Rich. //-II, iii, 43. 

ELDER-GUN. A pop-gun. Delius quotes 
Philaster, f, i : ” If he give not back his 
crown again upon the report of an 
elder-gun, I have no augury.” 

” That’s a perilous shot out of an elder-gu % 
Uiat a poor and private displeasure c.>n 
do against a mcmiuch.” 

• Hen, V-l\, I, 184. 

ELEMENT, (i) The external appearance 
of air or sky surrounding the earth, 
hence, the sky, heavens, or outer world. 
Vaughan observes : " This old signifi- 
cation (the sky) is still retained by the 
folk of South Pembrokeshire. A peasant 
recently said to me : ' I thought this 
morning that wc should have rain, for 1 
saw, as I came along, a weather-gall in 
the element.* A ' weather-gall * is a 
kind of half rainbow (v. R. of L., 1 588) 
and is regarded as a sign of wet weather 
by the country people." Cf. Milton, 
Comus, 299 : « 

** I took It for a faery vision 
Of some gay creatuiet of the dmenl, 
liiat in the ooloun of the rainbow live, 

And play 1* the pUi^ted ckmda.** 

** Th« dmenS itself, till seven years' heat. 
Shall not behold h^ lace at ample view.*' 
r. N., 1, ii 36: V. alio -i Hen. /F-IV, 
Ul. 4$ • M j /. C. I. lu’, 

Mt; 4. Ill, ii, 40; for., 1, 

L. 
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(2) A constituent part. Theoldphysio< 
•logical notion was, that man was. 
composed of four elements: fire,* . 
air. earth, and water, corresponding 
to the four humours Choler, Blood, 
Phlegm, and Melancholy, which 
in turn gave rise to four tem- 
peraments or complexions. A due 
proportiqp and equable mixture of 
these elements combined to pro- 
duce the perfect man. 

*' Thc!^e*s little of the melancholy eUmeni In 
her.” 

M. A., II. i, 327 i V. also /. C., V. v, 73 ; 

A. and C., V, 11. 288. 

(3) The natural habitat of any creature. 

" She chanted Siiatches of old tunes, 1 

As one incapable of her own distress, I 

Or like a creature native and indued 
Unto that elemnU." Ham., IV, vii, i8u. I 

(4) The natural sphere or position | 

suit^ to a person. \ ^ 

“ 1 lystcrica passio, down, thou climbiugaorrow. 
Thy eUment^s below.” 

K. L., II, iv, 55 ; V. also Htn. VlII- 1 , 
i, 48. 

(5) The life blood, the essential part, 
the mainstay. 

” Three lads of Cyprus,— noble swcUIui* 
spirits. • 

Tliat hold their honours in a wary distance. 
The very dements of this warlike isle, — 

Have 1 to-night fluster’d witli flowing cups. 
And they watch too.” Oih., II, hi, 47. 

ELEVEN AND TWENTY. sA reference to 
the game of Bone-ace or One-and- 
thirty. This was au aucicut aiul 
popular game at cards. Florio, under 
Trent uno, mentions ** a game of cards | 
called one and thirtie or bone-ace." | 
From Machivcirs Dogge (i<5i7), quoted [ 
by Halliwell, these two seem to be 
distinct games : 

” But what shall bee our gam8 7 l^mero 7 
Gluke? • • 

Or one and thirty, bont'oee, or ncw-cut ? ” 

” Ay, mistress, and I’etrucliio is the master. 
That teaclieth tricks eleven and twenty lung.” 

T.ofS., IV. ii, 57. 

ELF. Vb. To mat, to tangle, to knot in 
elf-locks. (Elves or Fairies were sup- 
posed to do this especially in the rase of 
horses. Cf. R. and J., 1 , iv, 90.) 

” My face I'll grime with filth. 
Blanket my loins, d! au my hair in knots.” 

K. L., II, lii, xo. 

ELSE. Pron., others. * 

” Dastards, and dse" K, /., 11 , i, 276* 

ELVISH-MARKED. Marked by the 
fairies with some physical defect or mal- 
formation. Steevens observes; “ 
common people in Scotland have^still 
an aversion to those who have any 
natural defect . or redundancy, as 
thinking them marked out for mischief.” 

“ Thou doUfhmerKdt aborUve, rooting hog^ 

///-iTW, *28. , 


EMBALLING. A coronation : the cere- 
mony of placing the bail in the left hand 
of the queen as one of the insignia of 
royalty. 

” In faith, for little England 
You'd venture an embaUins; Imsysclf 
I Would for Carnarvonshire, although there 
‘long’d 

No mure to the crown but tliat.” 

Hen. Y///-II, iii, 45. 

Nofe. — Shakespeare evidently makes 
no distinction between a queen-regnant 
and a queen consort. Strictly, the 
former only was endowed with this 
symbol of royalty. 

EMBARQUEMENTS. Probably connect- 
ed with embargo, Sp. em^in, on, and 
barra=iL bar: embargar=s to lay an 
ciiibargr) on. For embarquement Cot- 
grave (162O) gives two meanings, (i) an 
embarking, taking ^ ship, putting into 
ship ; (2) an imbargering, i.e. laying an 
embargo on. Heath conjectures that 
we shoulil read " Embargements." 
The xV'jM/ English Dictionary makes the 
following (piotation from Hakluyt's 
Voyages (1599) Index II : "The King 
of Spaincs Commission for the general 
imhargement 01; arrest of the English, 
etc." Embarfgcnt, another form of 
the word, is also found. A tract was 
printed in 1584, entitled "A true 
report of the general embarrement of all 
English shippes." 

Hindrance, restraint. , 

“ Till* prayi'i-s ui pnists, nor times of sacrifice, 
Kmbarquements all of liiry, shall hft up 
Thi'ir roticii privilege and custom ’gainst 
My hate to Marcius.” Cor., 1, x, 22. 

EMBASSADE. An embassy (only once 
used by Shakt '.pcare). 

* ” Wlu .1 you ilisgraced me in my embassade, 

Tlieii i degraded you fiuiii being king.” a 
3 Hm. yj-lV, iii, 33. 

EMBASSY. A mission, a niessa|c. 

” Shall w(5 sparingly show you far off 
Tht‘ Dauphin’s iiieaiiiiig and our embassy 7 '* 
Hen. V~l, ii, 240; v. also K. J., I, I, fi; 
II, i, 44- 

EMBAY. To enclose in a l>a>y. to land- 
lock, to shut in between promontories. 

'* If that the Turkish fleet 
Be not ciishtdtcr’d and €mbay*d, they're 
drowued.” 0 th,, II, 1, 18. 

EMBER-EVES. A.S. ymbrensa^ round, 
course, an anniversary, ym&=aboutt > 
around, andmman = to run (nothing to 
do with embers or ashes). 

Evenings preceding several ember- 
days, that is, certain days set apart for 
prayer and fasting, and especially for 
supplicating a blessing on the crops. ' 

, ” It hath boon sung at festivals, 

‘ On ember^eoes and holy ales.” 

Per,, 

' •» . 
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EMBLAZE. To emblazon, to display | 
conspicuously, to glorify. 

*' Thou Shalt wear it as a luTald's ix>at, 

P enMoMt the honour which thy master 
got.” 2 Hen, F/-1V, x, 76. 

EMBOSS/il. I., vb. Etym. doubtful : 
supposed to be from F. bosse^^a. biinofi, 
because bosses or lumps of foam were 
thrown from the mouth of an. animal 
when hard hunted. Malm suggests 
Sp. embocarss. to cast from the mouth. 1 

(i) To press hard and exhaust so as 
^ to cause foaming at the mouth. Cf. 
Spenser, Faerie Quecne, III, xii, 152: 

As a dismayed Dearc in chase emtjost. 

Forgetful of his safety, liutli his right way lost.** 

Halliwell quotes Turbervillc*s Hunting : 

" When the hart is foaming at the 
mouth, we say that he is embossed** : and 
Wit and Drollery : “lie chaf’d and 
foam’d, as buck enihost,** 

** The poor cur is embossed.** 

• * T. of 5., lad. i, 16. 

(2) To be at bay and foam with rage. 
Cf. Spenser, Faerie Queene, 111 , i, 
191 : 

*' Like dastard Ciirrcs that, having at a bay 
The salvage beast embosl in wcaiic chacc. 

Dare not adventure on the itubbonie fray.** 

” O he is mora ni;ul 

Than Telamon for his shield; tlie boar of 
lliessaly 

Was never so embossed.** 

A, and C., IV, xiii, 3. 

II., adj. Swollen, tumid, protuberant. 

'* Thou art a boil, 

A plaguc-snrc, an etnhossed carbuncle 
In my corruptod bkx)d.’* 

K. II, iv, 219. 

EMBOSS, 2. O.F. embosquer ; F. bosc, 
a wood. 

To drive into bushe.s, to surround, to 
comer: “To emboss a <leor.:Lto 

enclose him in a wood** (Johnson). 

** We have almrjst embossed him, — you shall 
•see his fall W-night." 

A. W„ III, vi, 107. 

EMBOUND. To bound in, to enclose. 

” That sweet breath 

Which was embounded in this beauteous 
day.” K. IV, iii, 137. 

EMBOWEL. •(!) To disembowel, to evis- 
cerate for embalming. 

** EmbowelFd wiU I sec tliet: by and by.** 

X Hen. IV-Vt iv, 109. 

(2) To drain, to empty, to exhaust. 

" The schools, 

KmbowelFd of their doctrine, liave left off 
The danger to itself.** A. W., I, iii, 247. 

EMBRACE. Vb. A., trs. (i) To receive 
with open arms. 

” Embrace him, love him, give him wtdeome 
hither.” K. II, I, ii. 

(2) To close with, to yield to. 

*' Let me embrace thee, sour adversity, 

> For wise men say it is the wiser course.'* 


(3) To admit, to receive, to accept. 

” lie would embrace no oouiisel, take 110 
warning by my coming.** 

* T. 0/ A., Ill, i, 2Z. 

(4) To clutch at, to catch at. 

” Welcome, then, 

Thou unsubstantial air that I embrace** 
K. L., IV, i, 7. 

(5) To hold, to seize, ta,take possession 

of. 

** Even such a passion doth embrace my 
bosom.’* r. and'C., Ill, ii, 34- 

(6) To surround, to encompass. 

Vou’ll see your Rome embraced with fire.** 
Cor., V, ii, 7. 

(7) To cherish. 

** You never shall — so help you truth and 
Ood!— 

Embrace each other's love in banishment.** 
Rick, //-I, iii, X84. 

(8) To accept cordially, to welcome. 

. ** And you embrace the occasion to depart." 

M. F., I, i, 64. 

(9) To undergo, to submit to. 

"What cannot be eschewed must b** em- 
braced,** A/. W. W., V, V, 220. 

B., intrs. (i) To join in an embrace. 

* " Lot us embrace.** L, L, L., IV, iii, 2x3. 


(2) To fraternize. 

" Let me embrMC witii old Vincentio.” 

T. of S., IV, V, 68. 

(3) To join in sexual intercourse. 

" I'our brother and his lover have embraced** 
M. M,, I, iv, 40. 


EMBRACEMENT. Embrace (used oftener 
than embrace), Cf. Spenser, Faerie 
Queene, III, viii, 86 : 

" Dut shr, the more to sceme such as she liigid. 
Coyly FC'butted his embracemetU light.” 

" 1 was then present, saw them s.alutc cm 

liorsebacV 

Dcheld them when they lighted, how they 
clung 

In tlicir embraeement.** 

Hen, VIII I, 1, xo: v. also Kick. ///-II, 
i, 30; W. r., V, i, 1x4; C. E., 1. i, 
44; T, A., V, ii, 68; T. of 5., hid. 

116; T. and C., IV, v, 148; V. and 
A., 3«. 


EMBRASURE. Embrace (used only once 
by Shakespeare). 

” Rudely beguiles our lips 
Of all rejoindure, forcibly prevents 
Out ]ode,*d embrasures.** 

T. and C., IV, iv, 37. 


MBRUE (Imbrue, Embrew). A., trs. 
To stain with blood, Cf. Spenser, 
Faerie Queene, III, vi, 147 • 

** >^ter late, chacc of their embrewed game.” 

"Lord Dasslanus ]kes. embrewed here.” 

T. A„ II, iii, 222 ; V. also Af. N. D., V, 


B., intrs. To shed blood. 

" What I Shall wo have indsion 7 Shall 
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EMMANUEL (=Gcxl be with us). The 
' naoie given to Jesus in the Old Testa- 
ment, formerly prefixed to public deeds 
and private letters. Staunton quotes 
a letter written about 1609 : 

Emanoisll. 

'* Worshipfull Sir, my thoughts runnyng 
upon the well performance of this 
workc,” etc.# 

2 Hen, VMV, ii, 88. 

EMMEW. « To confine as in a mew or 
cage, to keep in the background. 
Note. — Referring to ^hc following 
passage Hunter observes that ** a hawk 
was said to emmew a bird when hovering 
over and wheeling round it, preparatory 
to seizure." If this use/ could be 
supported the figure would be self- 
explanatory. 

“ This oiitward-saintod deputy, 
Whose settled visagi' and dt'liberale word 
Nips youth i* Ihe head, and doth 

eintnew 

As falcon doth a fowl, is yet a devil.” 

Af. .V.. Ill, i, 90. 

EMPALE. V. Impale. 


EMPATRON. To be a patron saint tP- 

** For these, of force, must your ol)l;iti<ms Ik», 
Since, I their altar, you empairon me.” 

L. C., 224. 

EMPAWN (Impawn). To pledge, to en- 
gage. 

” Take heed hbw you empawn our person.” 

//m. r-1, ii, it. 

EMPERIAL. A clown's blunder for — 

(i) Emperor. 

” A matter of a brawl betwixt my uncle and 
one of the emperial's men.” 

T. A., IV, iii, 93. 


(2) Imperial. 

" An your mislcishipi be empffial" 

T. ^.,* 1 V, iv, 40. 

EMPERY. (i) Sovereign authority, im- 
perial power. 

“ There wp.*U sit, 

Ruling in large and ample emprry 
0 *er France and all her almost kingly duke- 
doms.” 

Hen. K-I, ii, 2 i(i; v. also 2 '. A., I, i, 19, 
22, 20Z. 

(2) A kingdom, a country under a 
prince, an empire. 

“Your ripht of birth, your empery, your 

vU, 136 ; V. also Cytn., I. 

vi, 119. 

EMPIERCE. V. Enpierce. 

EMPIRICUTIC. A coinage of ShAkc- 
speare, from empiric, , 

Empirical, quackish, depending upon 
experiment and observation. 

” The most sovereign prescription in Galen 
is but Cor., 11 , 1 , toy. 


EBlIPOISON. To destroy in any way. 
” As with a man by his own alms empoison'd. 
And with his charity slain.” 

H Cor., V, vi, 10 ; v. also Af. A., Ill, 1 , 86. 

EMPTV. (i) Vacant, containing nothing. 

” About his shelves 

A beggarly account of empty boxes.” 

R. and /..V, 1 , 45 . 


(2) Vacant, unfilled. 

••Dost thou so hunger for mine empty chair ?” 

2 Hen. /F-IV, v, 95. 

(3) Unfurnished, empty-handed. 

” I return you an empty messenger.” . - 
r. 0/ . 4 ., Ill, vi, *9# 


(4) Lacking, devoid, destitute. 

” In civility thou scem'st so empty." 

A. Y. L., II, vii, 93; v. also Hen. V-l, 
ii, 153. 

(5) ITsclcss, w'orthless, unsatisfying, vain, 

hollow. 


” Nor myTrayers 

Are not words duly hallow'd, nor my wishes 
w«>ith lli.ui empty vanities.” 

llm. iii. 82. 


(fi) TTungry, famished. 

** \V«*re 't nf)t all one, .in etnpty e.iglc set 
Ti> gn.ird the rhiekm from a hungry kite ? ** 
2 Hen. W ill, i, 248; V. also 3 Hen. 
W-I, i, 268; R. and V, iii, 39; 
r. of wS., JV, i, 193 ; V. and A., 55* 


( 7 ) 


I'Yee, clea« 

•* I shiill find you empty )f that fault.” 

L. L. L., V, ii. I 


EMULATE. I., vl). To vie with, to 
conti'st superiority w'ith. 

” Thine eye wnild emut.Ue the Jiamond,” 
Af. W. W., Ill, iii, 46- 

II.. adj. Ambitious, emulous, jealous. 
" Thereto pricked on by a most emtOaU 
piidc.” Ham., I, i, 83. 


EMULATION. (!) Striving to excel or 
" Mine, emulation 

Hath not that honour in *t it had.” 

Cdr., I, X, 13. 


(2>- Factious strifo. -malicious rivalry. 

“ Tlvv threw their c.ips ^ 

As they would hang them on the horns o 

tiu' IIKMIII. 

Shouting their emulation." 

L or., I, i, 207 ; v. also \ Hen. VI-lv, 1, 
113: iV, iv, 21. 


(3) Envy, jealousy. 

" 1 was ailvertis'd their great general slept, 
Whilst emulation in the anny erent.” 

2 '. and C., II. ii, 212 ; v. also /. C., 11 , iii, la. 


EMULATOR. One wdio covets what 
another has, or envies his success. 

” It is the stubbomest young fellow of 
France, full of ambition, an envious 
emulator of every man's good parts.” 

A. Y. L., I, i. 137. 


EMULOUS, (i) Desirous of superiority, 
ambitious. 

'" ’But in mine emulous honour let him dUs.” 

T> dfid C., IV, I, gQ. 
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(2) Envious, jealous. 

**A good quarrel to draw emulous factions 
and bleed to death upon.** 

T.andCtfifhili, 66. 

(3) Factious, contentious. 

*' Whose glorious deeds, but in the fields ci 
late, 

Made emulous missions *mongst fhc gods 
themselves, 

And dravc great Mars to faction." 

T. and C., HI, iii, iflq. 

ENACT. I., vb. (i) To do, to effect, to 
perform. 

J/- Where valiant Talbot above human thought 

< . Enacted wonders wiUi his sword and lance.** 

1 Hen. I'/"!, i, 122 ; v. also j Hen. 
i, xxG ; Rkh. III-V, iv, 2. 

(2) To play a part on the stage, to per- 
sonate. 

“ What did you enact ? " Ham., Ill, ii, cj6. 

(3) To record, to set down. 

** A little harm dotui to a KfV)d end 
For lawful policy remains enacted.** 

' Ii- of L., 52»j. 

II., subs. Purpose, determination (only 
once used by Slittkesi)carcassiibs.). 

Bctmy with blushing 

The close enacts and aiiinsels of ilic heart." 

r. A., IV, ii, 120. 

ENACTURE. Resohitign, i)urpose. 

" The violence of cither giief or joy 
Their own enactures with thems<jlves destroy,** 
Ham., Ill, ii, 1H2. 
According to Johnson the meaning is: 
grief or Joy det«Tinine in their 
^violence is rnvoki’d in their abjilenient.’* 

ENCAVE. To conceal as in a cave. 

*' Do not encave yourself.” 

0 th., IV, i, 74. 

ENCHAFE. To enrage, to stir up. to 
provoke. 

** And yet as rougl-, • 

Their royal blocKl enchafed, as tiic indict 
wind.’* 

Cyw.p IV, ii, X74 ; v. also 0 th., II, i, 17. 


ENCHANTINGLY, ..As if by means of 
. charms. 

•* Of all sects cnchardingly N loved.*’ 

A. Y. L., I, I, X74- 

ENCHASE. • To adorn, to embellish, to 
enrich. Cf. Spenser, h'cicne Queenc, 1 , 
xii, 203 ; 

** My ragged rimes arc all Uki rude and bacc 
Her heavenly lineaments for to enehace.** 

*' King Henry’s diadem, 

Enchased with uil tiic honours of the 
world.*’ 2Hen.VI-\,\\,%. 

ENCOMPASSMENT. Roundabout way, 
circumlocution, circumvention (fig. of a 
town under siege). 

*’ Finding, 

By this eneompa^sment and drift of question. 
That they do knfrir my son, corne you more 
nearer 

Than your particular demands will touch It.** 
. r Hm.^ II, I, xo. 


ENCOUNTER. I., subs. (1) A meeting, 
a union. 

*' Fair encowOer 
Of two most rare affactlOEis 1 '* 

Temp., Ill, I, 74 ' 

(2) A hostile meeting, a combat. 

“ I have nightly since 

Dreamt of encounUrs 'twixt thyself and me.** 
Cor., IV, V, X 22 . 

(3) An amorous meetiitg, an adulterous 
act. 

** Master Brook, dwelling in a continual 
lanim of jealousy, comes me in the instant 
of our encounter, after we had embraced, 
kissad, protested.** 

A/. W. W., Ill, V, 65; V. also Af. A., 
Ill, iii, xif>; IV, 1 , 94; A. \V., Ill, 
vii, 32 ; W. f., in, ii, 47. 

(4) Familiarity of intercourse. 

** Since he came, 

With what encounter so uncurront I 
Have strain’d to appear thus.” 

W. T., Ill, ii, 48- 

(SV An intellectual, strife, contention. 

** To leave this keen encounter of our wits.” 

Rich. Jll-\, ii. 1x5. 

(6) A greeting. 

** Fair sir, and you my merry mistress, 

That with your strange encounter much 
j am.'izcMl me.” T. of S., IV, v, 54. 

(7) Courtesy in meeting one, address. 

•’ Thus has he . . . only got the tune of the 
time and outward habit of encounter.** 
Ham., V, ii, 179. 

(8) Behaviour at an interview. 

” Bf yon and I behind an arras then ; 

Mark the encounter** Ham., II, ii, X64. 

(9) An 'cncountcrer (q.v.) — abstr. for 
concr. 

**' Encounters mounted arc 
AgMinst your peace.” L. L. L., V, ii, 82. 

II., vb. A., trs, (i) To run against. 
'* I am most fortunate thus acclde.n tally to 
•encounter you.** Cor., IV, iii, 32. 

(2) 'fb confront, to meet with. 

”How goes the world, that I am thus ew 
counter*d 4! 

With clamorous demands of date-broke 
bonds.** r. of A., II, ii. 36. 

(3) '1*0 pass through, to experience, to 
undergo. 

"Whf'jrr; 1 did encounter that obscene and 
most preposttaous event.*' 

L, L, L., I, t, 233. 

(4) To obstruct. 

** For, ere the ships could ncct by twice five 

Wc were encountered by a mighty rock.** 

, C. E., 1 , 1 . xot. 

(5) To befall. 

•* It were fit 

^ That all the plagues of hell sliould at one time 
^ Encounter such revolt." 

Cypt., I, vf, 113 ; V. also fV. T., 11, 1, 20 . 

B., intrs. (i) To meet. 

" Tlius, in this strange and sad habiliment, 
1 will .with AndioniciM.*' 
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(2) 'J'o engage in conflict. 

. “ He never did €neouftUr with Glendower.** 
I Ifm. /F-lp lUp IZ4 ; v. also K. HI. 
if 3Z ; il.p 672. 

ENCOUNTERED^ One ready to accost 
and to meet the advances of others. 

** O, these aicouftttrers, so glih of tongue, 
That give a coasting welcome ere it comes 
And wide unclasp the tables of their thoughts 
To every tlckUsh reader." 

• T. and C., IV, v. 58. 

ENCUMBER. To fold, to intertwine, to 
lock ; (Uterally, to clog, to load, and 
hence to impede freedom of action, as 
would be the case with arms folded.) 
" You, at such times seeing me, never sh.ill, 
With* arms eneumifer*d thus, or this head* 
shakep 

Or by pronouncing of some doubtful phrase, 
... to note, 

That you know aught of me.” 

Ham., I, V, 174- 
(Note the An.nrolutlion or change of 
construction in this iwssage, " You never 
shall ... to note.") 

• 

END, 1 . I., subs, (i) Extremity. 

" I have them at my fingers' ends." 

T. N., I. iii, 72. 

(2) Termination, close. 

" 1 would it might prove the end of his 
losses." .If. r.. Ill, i, 47. 

(3) A fragment, a portion, a scrap. 

" Thus I clothe my nak<xl villainy 

With old odd ends stolen forth ol'Holy Writ, 

And seem a saint." 

Rich. Jll-l, iii, 337; .V. also !^r. I, 
if *47. , 

(4) The concluding portion of anything. 

" Find sweet beginning but uiis.ivoury cmi." 

V. and A., Z138. 

{%) A necessary conclusion to a debate 
or deliberation. 


hape, and 

2 Hen. /V-lII, li, 304 ; v. also ^fae., 
• III, iv, 80; Rich, //-'V, i, 6<); Hen. 
F-ll, I, 2 ; T.G. V,, I, iii, 65 ; 11, i, 
z68; M. A., II, 1, 109 ; T. of S., V, 
ii, 98 ; R. and /., ITT, iv, 28. 


(6) Finish : (the following pa.ssagc 
alludes to the popular belief in 
Shakespeare’s time that the swan 

* sang a beautiful song when about 
to die. Shakespeare and other 
poets frequently referred to this 
myth. Cf. Oih, V, ii, 247 ; K. 

V, vii, 21. The origin of it may 
probably be found in Ovid’s 
Heroides, VII, i : 

" Sic ubi fata vocant udis abjectus in herbis 
Ad vada Macandii condnit albus ulor.") 

“ Then, if he lose, he makes a swan-like ettd. 
Fading in music." Af. V., Ill, ii, 44. 

(7) Cause of death, hence, executio ner, 

murderer. 

" Take heed you dally not bdfure your king ; 
Lest ho that Is tho supreme King of Kings 
Confound your hidden falsehood, and aw^ 
^thcr of you to be the other's end.** 


(8) A result, con.sequence. 

" Most poor matters 

Point to rich ends." Temp., HI, i, 4. 

(9) Object, drift. 

" To show our simple skill, 

Tliat is the true beginning of our mm." 

Af. N. D., V, I. zix. 

(10) Purpose, intention. 

" Thrre’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rotigh-hi'w them bow we will." 

Ham., V, ii, zo ; v. also Temp., I, ii, Z43 ; 
Cor., V, iii, 4. 

II., vb. A., trs. (1) To conclude, to 
terminate. 

“ Last scene of all 

Tli.it ends this strange, eventful history." . 

A. Y. L., II. vii, zfi4. 

(2) To decide. 

“ If I were young again, the sword shall end 
it." M. W. W., 1. 1, 38. 

(3) 'lo kill. 

*' Tin* lord of Stafford dear to-day hath bniight 
Tiiy likeness, for instead of thee, King Harry, 
This sword hath ctidi'd him.” 

1 nen:-iv-y, ut, 9. 

B.. lutrs. (i) To terminate, to finish. 
•* It siiffin'lli that the d.iv will end 
And then the end is knoMn." 

/. C., V. i, 124. 

(2) ‘Po die. 

" How l•m/e*slle ? " 

Cvw., \, V, 30; V. also T. AT., II, 1, 20 ; 
’.I/. .V., II, li, 99. 

END, 2 . Vb. An olisoletc verb, sup- 
posed to bo conuected with an old 
verb “ /«," e.g. to f w corr.. i* is'siipposcd 
to bo added to tK. wonl as is common 
in .some districts, e.g, vile is found 
vild, and fiowu, ^oxvnd. Cotgrave has 
** ont;rangor~ to inne corn, to put or 
shut up ill a barnc.” Cf. Milton, 
l^Allcgro, mo : 

"His shadimy Jl.iil hath threshed the com 
Th.it ten 4iay-l.iboiirers could not end." 

" 1 lolp to reap the f:imc 
Wliieh he did etui nil his; and took some 
pride 

To do iii> vlf this"wrong.” Cor., V, vi, 37. 


ENDAMAGEMENT. Loss, injury. 

" I'liese flags of I'Tance tliat are advanced . 
h'le, 

H.ivc hither ni.mhcd to endamagemeoL** • 
K. /., 11, i, 209* 

ENDART. To shoot, to dart, to pierce. 

" Hut no more deep will 1 endoH mine eye 
Than voiir ci^nserit gives stn ngth to make it 
fly." A’.«iii/.,I.iii,76.. 


ENDEAR, (i) To make dear, to attach- 
by bonds of affection. ■ ./ 

" To be endeared to a king." 

K. IV, ii, 228. 


(2) To bind. ' ' 

Mll*he time was, father, that jrou broke your 
word, 

• When you were more endeared to it thw 




a Hen. /F-ll, 
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(3) To oblige. 

*' 1 am so much endeared to that lord.*' 

T. of i4., III» ii, 35. 

ENDURE. A., intrs. (i) To last. 

** Youth’s a stuff will not endure.** 

T. N., II. ill, 50. 

(2) To continue, to remain. 

**I now beseech you ... by the vows 
We have made to endure friends.*' 

Col., I, vi, 58. 

(3) To submit, to acquiesce. 

" Have patience and endure.** 

M. A., IV. 1. 252. 

B., trs. (i) To bear, to suffer. 

**0 Valentine, tliis 1 endure for thee.** 

T. G. V., V, iii, 15. 

(2) To tolerate, to abiflc. 

** I cannot endure niy lady tnneue." 

.V. A., II. i, 247. 

ENEMY. Adj. Hostile, inimical, op- 
posed. Cf. Jeremy Taylor : 

** They every d.iy gniw more enemy to God.** 

'* Shall 1 do tli.it which .'ill the Parthian darts. 
Though enemy, lost aim and could not ? **, 

A. and C., IV, \iv, 71 ; v. also Cor. IV, 
iv, 24 ; K. L., V, iii, 220 ; M. V., IV, 
i. i\7. 

ENFEOFF. F. en 4- fief. Low L. 
feudufn=t^ manor held by a superior. 
A law term = to give up to absolute 
possession. ' 

To give up, to surrender absolutely, 
to make subservient. 

** Grew a companion to the common streets, 
Enfeoff'd himself to pf>piilarity.*' 

, I flcn. IV-IU, ii, 6fj. 


ENFORCE. A., trs. (j) To force, to 
compel. 

** Or if you will, to sp<*ak more prripf-rly, 

I will enforce it easily to my love." 

K. /., II, i, 515 ; V. aUj R. and V, 
iii, 47. 

(2) To urge, to press. • 

** 1 will no more enforce mine pfficc on you.*' 
if. W., II, i, 138. 

(3) To impre.ss, to lay .stress upon, to 

urge as aif ttrgumciit. 

•* Wc shall entreat you to abide here till ho 
come, and enforce them against him.*' 
M. M., V, i, 2^5 ; V. also Got., II, hi, 
2X1 ; III, iii, 2 ; A. and C., II, ii, 90. 

(4) To thtow, to fling, to propel. 

** As swift as stones 

Enforced from the old Assvri.in slings.** 

Hen. K-I V, vii, $6. 


(S) To strike violently. 

** O Cassius, you are yoked with a l.*unb 
That carries anger as tho flint bears fire. 
Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark 
And straight is cold again." 

/. C., IV, iii, III. 


(6) To extract, to draw out forcibly. 
** At from this cold flint I enforced this fire.** 
of L., x8x. 


(7)-.Td provoke irresistibly. 
'* Drops enforced by sympathy, 




E. of L., 1339. 


(8) To exaggerate. 

•* His glory not extenuated, wherein he was 

Nor his of^nces enfogeed for which he siiffered 
death.** .IfT /. C., Ill, ii, 43- 

(9) To Open with violence. 

"The locks between her chamber and his 
will, - 

Each one by him enforced, retires his ward." 

R. of L., 303. 

(10) To violate. ^ 

* Posthuraus, thy head, which now is growing 
upon thy shouldcxs, shall within this 
hoiu* be off; thy mistress enforced.** 
Cym., IV. i. 18 ; v. also T. A., V, iii, 38. 

(11) To insist upon, to require. 

" Enforce the present execution 
Of what we chance to sentenra.** 

Cor., Ill, iii, 3X. 

(12) To carry out strictly. 

" Your scope is as mine own, 

So to enforce or qualify the laws 
As to yimr soul seems good.*' 

M. M., T. i. 65. 


(ij) To charge, to ply hard. 

" Enforce him with his envy to tho people ** 
Cor., Ill, iii, 3. 

B.. intrs. (i) To exercise force. 

" Now 1 want spirits to enforce, art to 
enchant.*' « Temp., Rpil. 14. 


* (2) To exaggerate. 

" Cleopatra, know, 

Wc will extenuate rather than enforce,** 

A. and C., V, ii, 124. 


ENFORCED. « Adj., (i) Forced upon one, 
unavoidable, , 

" Portia, forgive me this enforced wrong.** 

M. V., V, I. 236. 


( 2 ) 

(3) 


Counterfeited, artificial. 

" Whrn love begins to sicken and decay. 

It useth an enforced ceremony." 

}. C., IV. il, 21. 

Violated. 

" And when she weeps, weep^ every liule 
•flower, 

lMimenting*isomc enforced chastity." 

M. N. D., HI, 1. Z87. 


ENFORCEMENT, (i) Compulsion. 

" Your mere enforcement shall acquittance 
me 

From all the impure blots and stains thereof." 
Rich. ///-IlC vii, 23X ; v. also Al W., V, 
ui, 107. 

(2) Propulsion, application of impetus. 

"The thing that's heavy in itself. 
Upon enforement flies with greatest speed." 

3 Hen, /F-1, 1, 120. 


(3) Act of violating, ravishing. 

" His enforcement tA the dty wives.” 

Rich. ///'HI, vU, 8. 

(4) That which supports a petition, a 

champion. » 

^ ** Let gentleness my strong enforeement be." 

A.Y. L., II, vii, 118. 

(5) Exigficnee, necessity. 

" More than I have said, 
leisure and enforcement of the time 
Forbids to dwell xm.** 


fc ' <• '« - 



ENFRANCH. Vb. To set free from 
slavery, to manumit. 

“ Tell him he has 

Hipparchus, my enfranched bondman, whom 
He may at pleasure whip, or hang, or torture.** 
A, and C., Ill, xiii, 149. 

ENFRANCHISE, (i) To set free from 
custody. 

" Marry, Costard, I will enfranchise thee ** 
• L. L. L., Ill, i, 114. 

(2) To disengage from the excfcisc of 
some influence. 

“ Belike that now she hath enfranchised them, 
Upon some other pawn for fealty.*' 

r.G.F..II,iv,88. 

(3) To free from trammels or restraints. 

" 1 am trusted with a muzzle and enfranchised 
with a clog.'* A/. .4., 1, iii, 28. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT. (1) Setting at 
liberty, release from confincmeut. 

" Your safety, for the which myself and them, 
Bend their best studies, heartily request 
The enfranchisemetU of Arthur.” 

K. J., IV, ii, 5>; V. also /. C., III,*i, 58 ; 
Rich. II A, iii, 90. 

(2) Restoration to one's rights. 

” To beg MfrattchiscmcfU iiuinediatc on his 

Rich. li-lli, iii, 1x4 ; v. also J. C., Ill, 

i. 57. 

ENFREE. To liberate, to relca.se from 
captivity. 

” *Twas to bring this Greek 
To Calchas* house and there to render him, 
For the enfreed Antenor, the fair Cressid.” 

l\ hmi C., IV, 1, 38. 

ENFREEDOM. \n5. To set free. 


'* 1 mean setting thee at liberty, ctifrcedaming 
thy person.” L. L. Ill, i, 125. 

ENGAGE, (i) To bind, to tie, to become 
liable for debt. 

" 1 have engaged myself to a dear friend.” 
M, V., Ill, ii, 257 ; V. also 2 Hen. IV-l, 
i, 180. 

(2) To entangle. • 

" O limed so\il, that, struggling tA bo free. 
Art more engaged 1 " Ham., Ill, iii, (19. 

(3) To bind by contract or promise. 

" 1 do stand et^a^d to many Gn^ks, 

Even in the faith of valour, to appi'ar 
^This morning to them.” T. and C., V, iii, 68. 

(4) To involve, to implicate, to enlist. 

” Her br.'iii-siek raptures 
Cannot distaste the goudiM’ss of a quarrel 
Whicii hath our several honours all engag'd 
To make it gracious. T. and C., 11, ii, 124. 


(5) To idcdge, to stake. 

" This to be true 
I do engage my life." 

A. Y. L., V, iv, 158; V. also 0 th., IV, 
iii, 462; At. A., IV, i, 323; i Hen. 
IVAl, Iv, 363. 


(6) Phrase ; ** Engage it to the trial " 
{Rich. //-IV, i, 56) is an expression 
which means bind yourself to 
the combat by taking up the gage 
ilung down, and throwing anotheil, 
in return." 


ENGINE, (i) An instrument, organ. 

that delightful engine of her thoughts. 
That blabb'd them with such ple^ng 
eloquence.” 

T. A., Ill, i, 82; V. also Y. and A., 367. 

(2) A military machine, a battering 
ram. Cf. T. and C., I, iii, 208 : 
“ Tlic: ram that batters down the wall. 

They place before his hand that made ike 

engine.'* 

*‘ tVhen he w.alks, he moves like an engine, 
and the ground shrinks before liis 
treading.” 

Cor., V, iv, 18. V. also T. N. K., V, iii, 42. 

(3) A cannon. * 

“ 0 mortal engim, who«;criidc throats 

The immortal J<ivi)*s dread clamours counter- 
hil." O/A, III, iii, 333. 

(4) Any implement of*war. 

” Treason, felony, 

Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine 
Would 1 not have." Temp., II. i, 154. 

(5) A trap, a gin, artful means. 

“ 'I'ake me- fo^rn this world with treachery 
and devise engines for my life.” 

0/A.,*rV, ii, 213- 

(6) The rack, any instniinentof torture. 

Cf. Heiiiimoiit and Fletcher, Night- 
Widkrr, IV : “ Their souls shot 

tiirough with ailders, toru on 
engines.” 

” I low uglv d4lst thou ill Cordelia show ! 
That, hki* an engine, wrench’d my frame of 
nature 

Fi-om the* fi.x’d place. * K. L., I, iv, 255. 

(7) A device, a contrivance. 

” .\nd here an engine fit for in'* lUqcecdicg." 

T Ill, i. 138. 

(8) Ing(’nuity. inventiveness. Cf. 

Gower, Confess io A mantis, IV : 
" The w'onien were of jprvatengyne : " 
Also, Burns, Epistle to J. Lapraik : 

” .V that k'-nt him round de(.lar'd 
• He had I HZ.” 

" She shall nle our engines, with advice." 

r. A., II, i. X23- 
Note. — “File our engiuos’*— quicken our 
ingenuity. 

ENGINER. A jierson (Tt genius, especially 
a contriviT of moans for military 
purposes, a pioneer. 

•* 'riiere’s Aeliilles, .1 rare engifter ! " 

T. and C., 11, iii, 7 ; v. £\|so Ham., Ill, 
iv, 206. 

ENGLUT. (1) To swallow up. 

“Ci'rtainly thou art so near the gulf,' 

Tlum nl•^‘ds mii'st be engluUed." 

Hen. V-IV, iii, 83 ; v. also T. of A., II, 
ii. I73- 

(2) To absorb. 

" My ptirticular grief 
Engluts and swallows other sorrows.” 

0 th., I, ill, 37« 

ENGRAFFED. Gr. ypa^iov^a pencil ; 
hence. gyaff=2L scion, from its resem- 
blance to the shape of a pointed pefncil. 
' Deep-rooted. Cf. Spenser, Faerie 
Queene, IV, ii. 88 : 

.HU'. 



'* For that false sprigbt, 

Which that same witch had in this fonn uigrafi^ 

Was so expert.” 

"Tis not an engraffed madness.** 

. T. N, if., IV, iu, 35 ; v. also K, L., 1 . 1 , 7S7, 

ENGROSS. F. en + large. 

(1) To fatten, to make gross, to pamper. 

*' Not sleeping, to engross his idle body. 

But praying, to enrich his watolifiil soul.** 
^Rich. ///-in, vii, 75. 

(2) To amass. 

*' For tliis they h.nvc engrossed .and piled up 
The ranker’d heaps of straiige-.ichiovc^ 
gt)ld." 

s Htn. /F-IV, V, 71 ; v. also x Hen. 
/F-III, ii, 148. 

(3) To impropriate. Cf. Thomas Hey- 
wood. The Fair Maid of the lVest» 
III, i : 

" You have ta'en 

* Much honour from me, .and engross'd it .all 
To your own fame.” 

** If thou engrossesl all the griefs .as thine. 
Thou robb’st me of a moii’ty.” 

/I. IF., Ill, li, 64. 

(4) To seize in the gross or mass. 

" Seal with .a lighittm'i kiss 
A dateless b.argHin to engrossing de.atli.** 

R. and V, iii, 1x5. 

(5) To seize. 

** (1 have) followed her with a doting observ- 
ance, engrossed ypportunitics to meet 
her.** M. W. IF., II, ii, 176. 

(6) To get together hurriedly. 

” Your mariners are muleteers, reapers, people 
Engross'd by swift impress.” 

A. and C., HI. vii, 33. 

(7) To copy out in large and legible 
hand. 

“Wliich in a set hand f. airly is engro'^s&i." 

Rich, ///-nr, Vi, a. 

ENGROSSMENTS. Accumulations of 
wealth. 

** This bitter t.aste 

Yield his engrossinetUs to the ejidiiig father.*’ 
2 //«!. /F-IF, V, 80. 

; ’lENJOY. (i) To feel a pleasure in. 

*' Wear it, enjoy it, and make much of it.” 

Rich. Ill V, iv, 20. 

(2) To possess. 

Jack. ” What do you esteem it at ? 

Post, ^orc than the world enjoys." 

Cym., I, iv, 69. 

(3) To obtain. 

/ “ Wherein it shall appear that your demands 

arc just. 

You shall enjoy them.” 

2 Hen. IV-l\\ i, X45, 

'>iENKlNDLE. (1) To kindle, to put in a 
j;?* Jlame. 

'‘With eyes as red as ufvf-enkindled fire.” 
. A./., IV, ii, 163. 

' (2) To excite, to inflame, to rouse into 
action. 

:'i'' “Fearing to strengthen that impatience, 

' ; MOiicli seemed too much enkindled:" 

' ... c.. II. I. Sin. 


(3) To incite, to stimulate to any 

action, • 

** That, trusted home, 

Might yet enkindle you unto the crown.” 

Afoc., I, iii, X2X. 

ENLARD. To fatten. 

** That were to enlard his fat-.already pridi*.” 

T. and C., II, m, 186. 

ENLARGE, (i) To extend in dimensions. 
** Glory Is like a dide iii the water 
Which never ceaies to enlarge itself.” 

X Hen. F/-I, ii, 134 ; v. also 2 Hen. /F-I 

i, 204. 

(2) To liberate. Cf. Spenser, Faerie 
Qttecne, I. viii, 243 : 

” to weet if living wight 

Were housed therewithin, whom he etdargen might.'* 
” Uncle of Exeter 

Efdarge the man committed yesterday.” 

Htn. F-II, ii, 40 ; v. also i Hen. /F-III, 

ii, xis ; Sonnet LXX, Z2. 

(3) To give free vent to. 

“Though she appear honest to me, yet at 
( other places she erdargeth her mirth so 
far tlial the/e is shrewd construction 
made of her.” M. W. IF., II, ii, 213. 

(4) To dilate upon. 

“ In my tent, Cassius, enlarge your griefs.” 

J. C.. IV, ii, 46. 

ENLARGEMENT, (i) Liberation, escape. 

** Which for enlargement striving 
Sli.akcs the old beldam earth.** 

I Hen. IV-lllt I, 31 ; v. also L. L. L, 
111, i, . 1 . 

(2) Liberty. 

“ You aA‘ curb'd from that enlargement by 
The oinscqucnce o* 4 hc crown.” 

Cym., II, iii, 1x8. 

ENORMITY. L. enormisss out of rule. 
Irregularity, fault. Cf. Addison, Guar- 
dian, No. 1 16 : " There arc little 

enormities in tlie world which our 
preachers would fain see removed." 
” In what enormity is Marclus poor in, that 
'you two have not in abundance? ’* 

< Cor., II, i, 14. 

(For repetition of preposition see Abbott's 
Shakespearian Grammar, 1 407, and cf. Genesis ii, 17 : 
“ But of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, thou Shalt not eat of it.**) 

ENORMOUS. Abnormal, disordered, con- 
fused. 

“ I shall find time 

From this enormum state, and seek to give 
Losses their remedies.” 

K. L., II, ii, x66 ; v. also T. N. K., V, i, 62. 

ENPATRON. V. Empatron. 

ENPIERCE. To pierce (only once used 
by Shakespeare). 

'* 1 am too sore enpiereed with his shaft.” 

R. and J,, I, iv, 19. 

ENRAGED. (1) Infuriated, thrown into 
a rage. 

“Hbre, there, and everywhere enraged he 
fled.*’ I Hen. Vl-l, 1 , 124. 

(2) Troubled, excited with strong emo- 
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Wcakra'd with 

with grief, ■ - 

Are thrice the^m*’ ' ' • > 

2 Hm. IV-l, 1, 144. 


My limbs, 
grief, being now 


(3) Intense, passionate. 

** I cannot tell what to think of it but that 
she loves him with an enraged affection." 

A/. A,, 11. iu. 92. 


ENRANK. To^arrange. 

" No leisure had he to enrank his jnen." 

X Hm VIA, i. 115. 


ENRIDGE.* To form in ridges. 

" He had a thousand noses, 

Homs whclkcd and waved like the enridged 
sea." K. L., IV, vi, 71* 


ENRINGk To encircle. j 

" The female Ivy so | 

Enringi the barky fingers of the rim.” : 

A/. N. D., IV.i,4i. I 

ENROOT. To implant deeply, to coalesce. ! 

*' His foes are so enrooted with his friends '• 
That, lucking to unfix an riiciny, ^ ' 

He doth unfast^ so and shako a fnrnd.” 1 
2 Heti. /V-IV. i. 207. I 

ENROUND. To surround, to enclose, to ' 
encircle. 

" Upon his royal face tluTre is no note ' 

How drrad au army hath enrounded him.” | 
Hen. r-IV, Prol. 56. : 

ENSCHEDULE. To write down, to enter 
ill a schedule or register. | 

*• Whose tenouis and particular rff<*cls { 
You have enscheduFd briefly in your hands.” 

• Hen. F-V, ii, 7’. i 


ENSIGN, (i) A standard, a bannci. 

' ** Scorning his diurlish drum and «ns^ red." 

V. ud A., 107. 

' (2) A standard-bearer. 

" This ensign here of mine was turning back." 

/. C., V, iii, 3. 

(3) A sign, a badge. '• 

” Mine honour's ensign humbled at thy feet." 

T. A., 1 , i, 232. 

ENSKY* Vb. To place among the gods. 

" I hold you .IS a thing enskied and sainted." 

M. A/.. I, V, 34. 

ENSTEEP. To lie in wait below the sur- 
face. 

” Trmpr^sts themselves, higli seas, and howling* 

wjiid'i, n 

Tlic gutti-r'd rocks, ..and congregated sands,— 
Traitors en\tcep'd to clog the guiltless km. 
As h.'tving sr-nst' of bc.iiity/Klo omit 
Tlioir mortal natures.” 0 th., 11 , i, Tv 

ENSUE. A., trs. l\) follow after. Cf. 

I rcter iii, 1 1 : “ Seek peace and ensm 
it.” 

** I.t*t Ttot tfvmnrnw, then, ensue to-day." 
Kti:h. //-'ll, i, 197 ; v. also R. of L., 502. 

B., intrs. (1) To result. 

** What will ensue Iu*riv>f, there's none can 
tell.” 

Rkh. //-Ik i, 312 ; v. also C. of E., V, 
1.78. , 

(2) To be about to happen. 

•* At h.ind, .It h.ind, 

Ensues his piteous and iinpilied end.** 

Rich. III-IV, iv, 74* 


ENSCONCE. ^ L. ahsconsa, ahscondo 
= I hide. 

(1) To protect or foitify as with a 
sconce or fort. 

” And yet you, rogue, will ensconce your r.ags, 
your cat-a-mountain looks, yniir rt'd- 
lattice phrases, and your bold-beating 
oaths, under the shelter of your honour." 

Ai. \V. W., II. ii, 22 ; V. abo .4. W., II. 
iii. 4- • • 


ENSUING. Coming, approaching. 

•' Ah, would the v.inish with my life, 

How happv then were mv ensuing death ! ** 
Rich. //-II, I, f>8; v. also Hen. V/IIAl, 
i, 140 ; /Vr., II, I, 7, 

ENTAME. To tame, to subdue, to 
subjugate. 

* '* Tliat r.i > enUme my spirits to your worship.” 

A. Y. L., Ill, V, 48- 


(2) To hide. 

" She shall not see me, I will ensconce 
myself behind the arras.” 

M. W. W., III. iii. 85. 

ENSEAMED. en + Ital. grease, 

lard. 

Originally, greased ; hence, gross ; 
hence, sensual, defiled. 

"In the rank sweat of an enseanted bed." 

Ham., Ill, iv, 93. 

ENSEAR. To cauterize, to stop by 
cauterizing, hence, to dry up, to make 
sterile. 

" Ensear thy fertile and conceptious womb. 

Lot it DO more bring out ingratoful man ! " 

T. of A., IV, Hi, m, 

ENSHIELD, , Adj. ^Protected, covered, 
shielded. 

** These blade masks 

Proclaim an nuhkld beauty ten times louder 

Than beauty oould display." 


ENTANGLE, (i) To perplex, to em- 
barrass, to confound. 

•* Now all Libour 

M.irs what it does, ypa very force 
ilsi*lf with i»ln.*iigth.’* 

A. and C, IV 

(2) To make complicated, or intricate. 
** blsiniss thr c'oiitrovmy bleeding, the 
more entangled by your hearing/' 

Cof J7&I, i, ya. 



ENTER. I., vb., A., trs. (i) To come 
or go into. 

" To make this breach and enter this sweet 
city.” R. of L., 469. 

(2) To pierce, to penetrate. , j 

"Thonis which evOered their frail diips." *' 
Temp., IV, i, x8f . 


(3) To initiate. 

” *Tis our hope, sir, 

After well eiKtfr'd soldiers, to return 
And find your grace in health." „ 
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(4) To introduce favourably, to recom- 

mend. 

” This sword shall enUf me with him.** 

A, and C., IV", xiv, 1x3. 

(5) To engage in. 

"Must your bold verdict enicr talk with 
Idrds.** 1 Hen. i, 63. 

B. , intrs. ( i ) To make entry, to appijar. 

** The competitors enter.'* T. A'., IV, ii, 10. 

(2) To go in, to come in. 

" This IS llie mouth o' the cell : no noise, 
and enter." Temp., IV, i, 2x3. 

(3) To engage. 

** Siih 1 am entered in this cause so 

Oih., HI, lii, 4ZX. 

(4) ^0 have passage, to ho able to pa.ss 

between. 

" So wid^ as a bristle may enter." 

T. N., I, V. 2. 


II., subs. Entrailce. entry. 

" His enter and exit shall be str.ingliiig a 
snake." /.. L. L., V, i, i2X. 

ENTERTAIN. I., vb. (i) To receive 
and treat: cf. Heb xiii, 2. *' 13 e not 
forgetful to entertain strangers.'* 

" I am sorry tlnat with reverence 
I did not etUertiiin tlu'i* as thou art." 

•r Hen. Vi-U, hi, 75- 

(2) To engage, to employ, to take into 
service. 


"I eniennn you for one of my Imndred." 
K. L., Ill, vi, 76 ; V. aUo /. C., V, v, 60 ; 

T. G. V., n, iv, 102; IV, iv, 56; T. 
»of A., IV, 111, 469; Cvm., IV, ii, 394; 
AI. A., 1, iii, 52 ; M. \V. W., 1, iii, 9. 


(3) To observe, to maintain, to keep. 

" You prrimis’d, wlvii you p.irtM with the 
king 

To lay .aside lif(‘-hariiiiiig heaviness, 

And entertain a clu-erful disposition.” 

Rich. /i~ll, li, 4 ; V. alyi M. W, 1, i, 90; 
X Hen. VI-V, iv, 175 ; K. of L., 

(4) To desire to maintain. 

" Ami 1 quake, 

Lest thou a feverous ’life shouldst entertain." 

.U. J/., HI, i, 74. 

(5) To receive and retain in the mind. 

" Now entertain awijccture ot a time 
Whai creeping muriiiur .uul the poring dark 
Fills the wide vessel of the universe." 

Hen. 1^-IV, Prol. i. 

(6) To har^iour, to conceive, to keep. 

*?Who had but newly entertained revenge." 
R. and HI, i, 176; v. also A. and C., 
II, i, 47. 


(7) To treat. 

" Your highness is not entertained with that 
(Ufcmcniioiis affection as you were wont." 

K. L., 1, iv, 50. 

(8) To admit. 

"Since mine own doors refuse to entertain 
me, ril knock <*laewliere." 

C. £., Ill, i, X26. 

(9) To while away, to pass pleasantly. 

" I play the noble housc'wifc with the time, 
. To entertain *t so merrily with a fool." 

A, W., II, ii, 56 ; V. also I Hen, IV^V, 

-*3ic ,, i, a 4 ;E.o/£.. *361. 


II., subs. Reception, treatment. Cf. 
Spenser, Faerie Queene, IV,' Viii, 
238 : 

" But neede, that answers not to all requests. 

Bad them not looke for better entertayne." 

" Your entertain shall be 
As doth befit our honoui' and your worth." 

Per., 1, i, X19. 

ENTERTAINMENT, (i) Treatment, re- 
ception. 4 - 

" I hwc deserved no better entertainment." 
Cof?riV, V, 0; V. also T, AT., I, v, 199 ; 
II. i, 29; Temp., I, ii, 465; Cym., 1, 
iv, 136. 

(2) Hospitality, kindness. 

“ What lenten entertainment the players 
shall receive from you." 

Ham., II, ii, 303 ; v. also A. Y. L., II, 
iv, 70. 

(3) Cordiality. 

** This entertainment 
May a free face put on, derive a liberty 
From heartiness, from bounty's fertile bosom. 
And well become the .igimt.” 

• r W. T., I, ii, til. 

(4) That which affords pleasure or 

gratification, amusement, pastime 
. “ 1 could Wf;ll wish courtesy would invent 
some other custom of entertainment." 
0th., II, iii, 27 ; v. alsi> L. L L., V, i, 
• X25 ; T. of A., I, ii, 185 ; Per,, II, iii, 55. 

(5) Employment, service. 

" Canidius and the nst 
Thai f(‘ll away Imve entertainment, but 
Ni> honourablf' trust." 

A. and p., JV, vi, x 6 ; v. also Cor., IV, iii, 
38 ; IV., Ill, yi, xi ; IV, i, 17. 

(6) Keinstjiteinont to othce. 

" Note, if your lady strain his entertainment 
With any strong or vehement iiiiportunity." 

Olh., Ill, iii, 250. 

(7) Conception, apprehension, consider- 

ation. 

"So please you, this friar hath been wit” 
him, and advised him for the entertainment 
^ of dcatl^" M, Af., Ill, ii, 191. 

ENTIRE^ (1) Whole, undivided. 

" One entire and perfect chrysolite.** 

Oth., V, ii, 145. 

(2) Complete, total. 

" Being but the one half of an entire sum." 

U L. L., II, i, 30. 

(3) Pure, unalloyed. 

" Sigiiior Ilortcusio, 1 have often heard 
Of your entire affection to Bianca." 

T, of S., IV, ii, 23. 

(4) Essential, main. 

" Rcg.'irds that stand aloof from the entire 
|)oint." K, L., I, i, 232. 

ENTIRELY, (i) Completely. 

"*Twould make her amiable and subdue 
my father 

• Entirely to her bvo." Olh., Ill, iv, 59. 

(2) Merely. 

"Other alow arts entirely keep the brain.*’ 
L. L, L., IV, iu, 319. 

(3) Heartily. Cf. Spenser, Faerie 

g,ueene.I.^ii,,2a3,: 

.. *y*' 'V’ ,.i 
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" And 'gan to highest God etUirefy pray." 

_ *• They are entirely welcome.” 

Af. V., Ill, ii, 221 ; V. also Jlf. A., Ill, 

if .^ 7 : A. W.t 1 , iii; 104; K. L», 1 , U« 
Z05 ; 0 th., Ill, iv, Z14. 

ENTITLE (Entitule). (i) To call, to name. 

"That which in mean man we efUiile 
patience." Rich. //-I, ii, 33. 

(2) To ennoble, to dignify. 

" But beatty, in tliat white intituled, 

From Venus' doves doth challenge that fair 
field.” 

R.^of L., 57; V. also Sonnet XXXVII, 7. 
ENTRANCE, (i) The passage by which 
something may be entered. 

" Achilles stands in the entrance oi his tent." 

T. and C., Ill, iii, 38- 

(2) The act of passing in. 

" Tlift raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements.” Mac., I, v, 37. 

(j) Permission to enter. 

" Has the (xu-tor his eyes in his he.id, that 
he gives entrance to such emnp.fliioe.s ? " 
Cor., IV, v, Z2. 

(4) The act of taking possession. 

” Heic lay Duncan, 

His silver skin laced with liis golden blood. 
And his gash'd stabs look'd like a breach in 
nature 

For ruin's wasteful entrance,'* • 

Mac. II, iii, 99- 

(5) The act of beginning or entering 

upon. 

" Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, Iw^ng in, 

Be.ir it, that the opposer way beware oi the<*." 

II am., I, lii, 6h. 

(6) Absorptive power • tlie metaplior 
is taken from the pores or orifices 
in the earth which give entrance to 
liquid matter. 

” No morf the thirsty endrance of this soil 
Sh.ill daub her lips with h<T own children’s 
• blood.” z Men. lV-\, 1, 5. 

ENTREAT. I.,vb. A.,frs. (i)* To treat, 
to use. Cf. Spenser, Mother HiibhcrtVs 
Tale, 922 : “ Who for the same him 
fondly did entreate.** 

'* Either bo. patient and entreat me fair, 

• Or with the clamorous report of war 
Thus will 1 drown your exclamations.” 
Rkh. ///-IV, iv, Z52 ; v.also //-HI. 
i, 37 ; 2 Hen. Vl-li, iv, 6z ; i'. and €., 
IV, iv, ZZ5. 

(2) To beseech, to ask earnestly. 

" 1 do entreat you, not a man depart, 

Save 1 alono, till Antony have spoke." 

/. C., Ill, ii, 58 ; V. also Cym., Ill, iv, 
96 ; 3 Hen. Vl-l, i, 271. 

(3) To obtain by persuasion. 

" Yet, when we con entreat an hour to serve, 
We would spend it in some words upon Miat 
business." Mac., II, 1, 23. 

(4) To prevail on by entreaty, to per- 

suade. Cf. Isaiah xix. 22 : *' And 
he sliall be entreated of them, and 
shall heal them." 


"Since the youtli will not be entreated, his 
own pfsril on his forwardnf«s.** 

A. V. L, I, ii. IJ5. 

(5) To invite and entertain. 

" As Hector's leisure and your bounties shall 
Concur together, severally enkeat him." 

r. and C., IV, V, 274. 

B., intrs. (1) To make entreaty. 

“Still she entreats, and prettily entreats." 

• V.and A., 73. 

(2) To prcvnil by entreaty. 

'* If she c.ifin(}t etUreat, I c:m compel." 

.M. iV. D., HI. u. 248. 

(3) To negotiate. 

" I’ll SI -ltd SI line holy bishop to entreat.” 

2 Hen. F/-IV, iv, 9. 

II., subs. ICntrcaty. 

“ Lest, then, the people, and patricians too. 
Upon a just survey, take Titus’ part. 

And so supplant you for ingratitude, 

Which Rome reputes to be a heinous sin, 
\'iel(l .It etdreats, 'and then let me alone.** 
T. A., I, i, 440 ; v. also T. A., I, i, 483. 

ENTREATMENT. A word of. doubtful 
meaning and occurring only in the 
passage quoted : it lias been variously 
cxplaiiUMl as treatment, entertainment, 
conversiition, interview, entreaty, and 
invitation. 

“ Set your c^treatpnents at a higher rate 
1 iidii d coiiuiiaud to parley.” 

Ham., I, iii, Z22. 

ENVENOM. (I) To poison. 

** Sir, this reiK^rt of his 
Did Hamlet so envenom with his envy 
i h.it he could nothing but v^ish and beg 
\'our sudden roinini; j’cf, to play witli him.'^ 
Ham., IV, vii, Z03. 

(2) To abuse. 

" Envenom him with words.” 

K. /., Ill, 1, 63. 

(j) make odious. Note. — It is 
suppose I that Shakespeare may 
have iiad in his mind in the passage 
cpioti'd Ix'low the shirt poisoned 
by the blood of the centaur Ncssus 
whicli when put on by Hercules, 
ate into liis tlesli and poisoned him^^ 
Keference is also made to this 
incidt'iit ill A. and C., IV, xii, 43 : 

" TTie sliirt of Nessiu^is upon me." ' 
** D, wli.it a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him (h.it bears it 1 " 

A. Y. L., II, iU, IS. 

ENVIOUS. (1) Jealous. 

“ Arisi', fair sun, and kill the envious moon." 

R. Mid /., II, li. 3* 

(2) Malignant. 

" As is the bnd bit with an envious wonQ." 

R. and I, i, Z43. 

(3) Malicious, inspired by hate, spiteful. 

" See what a R-nt the envious Casca made/* 
/. C., in, ii, 173: V. also /. C„ II, I, 
Z77 : Htch. /7/-1, iii, 26 : 2 Hen. K/-11, 
iv, zi ; R. and Hi, i, Z73 ; Af. F.. 
II, ii, J7« ; V. and A., 705. ; i V. . 
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ENVIOUSLY. Maliciously, spitefully, 
pettishly. 

. *' Spurns enviously at straws.'* 

Ham., IV, V. 6. 

ENVY. I., subs, (i) Malice, malignity, 
bate, enmity. 

•* Enforce him with his envy to the poopfe." 
Cor., Ill, iii, 3; v. also i Hen. VI-IV, 
it 19.T, 3 Hen. VI-IIJ, iii, 127; Hen., 
VIJ/-1J, ii, «5; fM, ii, 21 ; 

J. C., 11, i, 1G3 ; A. and C., V, ii, 164 ; 
Temp., I, ii, 2^8; M. V., IV, i, 10; 

TV, i, 126 ; T. N. K., V, iii, 21. 

^ (2) Enviousness, jealousy. ! 

“ HfTc no etwy sw»*IIs j 

Here grow no rlatnned tfriidet'S.*' 

T. A., I, i, 153; V. also T. A., II, i, 4. • 

11., vb. A., trs. (i) To feel jealous at 
the happiness, success, or fortune of 
another. 

** I my no man’s happiness." 

/i. y. /-., Ill, ii, 73* 

(2) To rail at, to depreciate, lo dis- * 
« parage. 

" Do not tako 

Ilis roupluT .accfiils for inalit ions sountls. 

But, as 1 Stiv, siu.h as Ikcoiiu^ a sokliiT, 

R.*ith(T than envy ytiu.” Cur., Ill, lii, 57* 

(3) To desire, to wish for. 

** Poor soul, I eniy not thv ijlorv.” 

• KtcH. JllAW, i, r>4. 

13 ., intrs. (i) To entertain envious 
feelings. 

“ WIioMJ honesty the devil } 

And Ills disciples only envy at.*' 

^ Hen. y///-V, iii, 1x2. 

(2) To rail, to speak disiiaragiiigly. | 

" (lie) from time to time envied aKuiiist the 
people." Cor., Ill, lit. 95. 

ENWHEEL, To encompass, to encircle, 

" 'rhe (p-'.iu- of lioavtii. 

Before, behind llir-t*, and on every hand, 
Enwheel thee round." (Hh., 11, «S, 87. 

ENWOMB. To conceive in tlic womb, to 
bear. 


w " I’m yonr mother 

And put you 4ii»llie rat. doolie of those 
That were enivombed mine." 

A. W., I, iii, 134. 

EPHESIAN. A cant term whose origin is 
unknown, a roysteriiig jolly companion, 
a toper. ‘ 

Prine*. " What company ? 

Page. Ephesians, my lord, of the old church." 

2 Hen. /V-Il, ii, 131 ; v. also M. W. W., 
IV, V, 14. 

/epileptic VISAGE. A countenance dis- 
torted by grinning, like tliat of a man 
to fall into a At. 

" A plague upon your epUeptic visage ! ” 

^ , K. L., II, ii, 79. 

/ EPITHET, (1) An adjective. 

' ■ "A most singular and choice epithet.'* 

L. L., V, i, 15. I 
(2) A name, a designation. | 

C . IK* " ff The epUhets are sweetly varied." 

4. L. L., IV, M, 8. . 


(3) A phrase, a term, an expression. 

" Rut he as loving his own pride and purposes, 
Evades them with a bombast circumstance 
Horribly stuff'd with epUhets of war." 

Oth., I, i, 14; V. also M. A., V, ii, 58. 

EPITHETON. An epithet. Cf. Foxe, 
Book of Martyrs (Second Examination of 
John Palmer) : Alter the epithetons 

and I will subscribe." c 

'^I spoke it, tender juvenal, as a congruent 
^^heton, appertaining to ^l^y^ ^iing 

EQUAL. I., adj. (i) Being of the same 
quantity or quality. 

" l4:t thy tongue bo equal with thy heart." 

2 Hen. V/-V, i, 89. 
Note.— TIic expression *>spcak what you 
think. 

" Wishing his foot were eepnal with his eye.” 

3 Hen. VMll.ii, 137. 
Note. — ^Tlie expression » wishing he were 

at some remote spot which he sees. 

(2) * Of the same renk. 

** Matid with an equal husband.” 

T. of A., I, i, 140. 

(3) Of the same weight, counterpoising. 

" Poise the cause in justice* equal scali-s.” 

2 Hen. Kf-11, i, 198. 

*(4) Compensatory. 

" I.2*t the forfeit 

Bc‘ nominated for an equal pound 
Of your f.ur flesh.” A/. V,, I, iii, 137. 

(5) Just, injpartial. 

•* Tlie godi have been most equal." 

T. N. K., IV, iv, 215 ; v. also L, L. L, 
IV, iii, 384; Hen. K///-1I, iv, 18. 

11., adv. Equally. Cf. Massinger, 
Duke of Milan, II, i : 

" Tlioii art 

A thing that, equal with the Devil liimsclf 
1 dll d«'t(st .uia soorn.” ^ 

" lit* is equal ravenous as he is subtle." 

. Hen. Vlll -l, i, i^i,. 

111., Siibs. Chie equal in rank or posi- 
tion with another. 

" He has no rguo/." Cor., I, i, 257. 

IV., vb. A., trs. (i) To be adequate 
to. 

" Wherein toward me my homely stars have 
fail’d 

To equal my great fortune." 

A. TV., II, V, 74. 

(2) To match. 

"They that stabb'd Caesar slicd no blood 
at all, . 

Did not offend, nor were not worthy blame, 
If this foul deed were by to equal it." 

3 Hen. V/-V, v, 

B., intrs. (i) To be as large. 

" It should seem by the sum 
i Your master's confidence was above mine: 
Else surely his bad equaU*d.** 

• r, of A., Ill, iv, 32. 


(2) To cope, to match. 

" I think we are a body strong rnough, ' 
BveiMm.x/9 are to equal with the king." 
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EQUALITY, (i) State of being alike in 
sfze and capability. ' .' I 

” The onset and retire ■ ' 4 ^. 

Of both your armies, whose • 

By our Scat eyes cannot be censured.** 

K. /., II, 1 . 3 * 7 . 

(2) An equal share, a portion assigned. 
EqutUities arc so weighed, that curiosity 
in neither can make choice of either^ 
moiety* K. L., I, i, 3. 

EQUALLY, (i) At the same time. 

*'Much deserved on his part and equaily 
remembtared by Don Pedro.'* 

A/. A., 1 , 1 , 12. 

(2) In the same manner. 

** Your love 

Can equaily move with them." 

A. and C.. Ill, Iv, 36. 

(3) In the same proportion. 

" Tliat her gifts may henceforth be bestowed 
equally:* A, Y. L.. 1, ii, 32. 

(4) Alike. 

" You weigh equally.** A/. Af., IVi^ ii, 3** 

(5) Impartially, with impartiality. 

** Wc do require them of you, so to use them 
as wc shall find tiu'ir merits and our 
safety may equally dotenniiic.” 

K. L., V, iii, 43. 

EQUALNESS. Equality of fortune, pa:gt' 
ncrsliip. 

" Tliat our stars, 

UnrcoonciUblc, sliould divide 
Our equalness to this." 

jf. ami C., V, i, 48. 
EQUINOX. An even measure, a counter- 
part (only once used by Shakesijcare). 
" Do but sec his vice ; 

*Tis to his virtws a jost equinox. 

The one as long as tfi' other." 

0 th., II, iii, XXI. 

EQUIVOCAL, (i) Ambiguous, capable 
of a twofold interpretation. 

"These sentences, to su^.ir or to gall, 

' Being strong on both .sides, lire equivocal.** 

• Othf, 1 , iii, 217. 

(2) Equivocating, quibbling. 

"What an equivocal companion is this]" 
A. W., V, iii, 247. 


properties, either real or supposed, are 
mentioned by dramatists and poets 
from Jonson to Prior. 

** Hail kissing-comfits, and snow eringioes : 
let there come a tempest of pxovocation, 

I will shelter me here." 

M. W. W., V, v, x8. 

ERRANT. Deviating, circuitous (only 
once used by Shakespeare). 

Knots, by tlic conflux of meeting sap. 

Infect the sound pine, and divert his grain, 
Tortivc and errant, from his course of growth.** 
r. and C., I, ill, 9. 

ERRING. Wandering, roving : Steevens* 
quotes Chapman’s Odyssey: Book IV, 

“ My erring father,** referring to the 
wandering Ulysses ; also Book IX ; 

“ Erring Grecians we, • 

From Troy reluming homcw.'irds.’* 

"Thu extravagant and erring sjMt hies 
To hi*; confine.’* 

Ham., I) i, 154 ; v. also A» Y. £», 111 , 

ii, 119 ; 0 th., I, iii, 350. 1 

ERRONEOUS. (1) Deluded, misled, mis- 
taken (only once applied to a person). 

" Erroneous vassals ! ihe great King of Kings 
Hath in tliu table of iiis law commanded 
Tlwt rliou shall do no murllier.” 

Rich. III-l, tv, X89. 

(2) Full of error, untrue, wrong, irre- 
gular. • 

" What stratagems, iiow fell, how butcherly, 
Erroneous, mutinous, .lud unnutural. 

This deadlv qitaiTcl daily doth beget t'* 

3 Hen. K/- 1 I, v, 90. 

ERROR, (i) Blunder, % 

" Tills is the groateNi error of all the rest." 

A/. N. V., V, I, 336. 

(2) An illusion, a deception. 

" They sluxjt but calm words folded up In 
sinokf, 

To make a faiUikss error in your ears." 

• K. /., II, i, 230. 

(3) An infirmity, a frailty, a flaw, a 
weakness. 

" That one rrrof * 

Fills Iiiiii with faiifis* makes him run through 
all the wns." T. G. V„ V, iv, xil. 


ERECTION, (i) Construction, building. 

" When wc sec tlie figure of the liou-si'. 
Then must we rate the aisi of tin: erection.** 
2 Hen. iV-l, iii, 44. 

(2) Distension of the yard. 

"That your activity may defeat and quell 
The source of all ereUion:* 

, r. 0/ A., IV, ul, 163. 

EReWhILE. (I) Some time ago, 

** 1 am as fair now, as I was erewhile.** 

" A/. W. D., III. ii, 274. 


(2) Just now. 

"Else your memory is bad, going U 
erewhile:* 1“ h 

ERINGO (Eryngo). L. eryngion: Gr. 
iiptiyyiov « the sea-holly. 

A comfit or candy prepared from 
Eringo or se%-tlolJy, aphrodisiac 


(4) A deviation from a prescribed 
course. 

" Many an error b^the same example 
Will rush into the state." ' 

A/. K., IV,i,ax4. 

(5) Inaccuracy. 

•' Error i* the bill, sir ; error i’ Uie bill." ' ' ' ' 
r.o/S..IV,iii. 145. 

(6) False doctrine, heresy. 

•* In religion V, 

What diunued error, but some sober blow . ' ' 
Will bless it." Af. V., HI, ii, 7 %, : 

(7) A mistaken judgment, a misappre-’^' 

hension. J. 

**Lay open to my carthly-gcom conceit, 

_ Smothered in errors, feeble, shallow, wew' . 

^ Tito fold'd meaning of your word's deoelt.x2 
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(8) The moon in perigee: inconst«ant 
distance, owing to the eccentricity 
of her orbit. 

** It is the very error of the moon.” 

0 th., y, ii, xog. 

ERST. The superlative of ere. 

Formerly : cf. Spenser, Shepherd* s 
Calendar, Oct. 7 : ** I have pyped erst so 
long with payne.” 

" Tliy coinpanv, whicli cr&t was irksorno to me, 
I will 

A. y. Ill, V, 94 ; V. .also j lien. 
iv, 13; T. A., IV’, i, 64; V, iii, 80; 
( Per., I, i, 4Q ; Sottnd XII, 6. 

ESCAPE. Subs. (1) 'I'he state of having 
avoided danger. 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


*• Our escafir 

Is much beyond our loss.” 

Flight. 

“ Privy to their lat(‘ escape.' 

A sally. 


Temp., II, i, 2. 
W. T., II. i, 95. 


“ Tliousand escapes of wit 
M-vko thee the f-ither ot tliis idl.- dream.” 

M. M., IV, 1. 62. 


An irregularity, a lransgrt‘ssion, an 
act of lewdiu s.s. 


” Rome will despise her for this huil escape.** 
T. A., IV, ii, m; V. .ilso IV. T., HI, 
iii, 70 ; (Hh., I, niy 197. 

ESCAPEN. To escape. * 

*' Ne auj<ht acapen hut himself.*’ 

Per. 11 , Cower, 36. 

ESCOT. F. escot—^ nickoning’; A.S. 
si:o/=.shot, i)aymcnt, cf. tlio expre.ssion 
scnt’Mc. 


Vb. To pay for, to .support, to maintain. 
^ ” How they arc cscaled i ** 

11, ii, 


ESPERANCE. (1) Hope. 

*‘.Sith yet there is a ciedeiire in my heart. 
All esperance .so ohstiii.ilely strong.” • 

T, and C., V, ii, i^o; v'. also K. L., IV, 
i, 4. 


(2) The motto of the Percy family, and 
their battle-cry.. 

"Well I wilt fiiick him slr.nght,— O Jisper~ 
ance ! — 

Bid Butler load him fortli intfi the p.irk.** 
I Hen. JV-ll, iii, 67 ; v. also x Hen. 

iv-y, ii, 97. 

ESPIAL. A*spy, a scout. 

** Her father and myself, lawful espials 
Will . o bestow oursi-lves." 

Ham., HI, i, 32; v. also i Hen. VI- 
I, iv, 8 ; 1\ , id, 6. 

ESPY. (I) To discover, to detect. 

“ Secure ly I espy 

Virtue with valour c.r>u(.lied in thine eye." 

Kick. U-\, lii, c/7. 

(2) To observe, lo watch. 

“ Now question me no iiK)re, we are espied.** 
'/./I., H, iii, 48. 

ESSAY. Originally the same as assay, 

A trial, a test. 

” He wrote this but as an essay or taste of my 
virtue.” K. L., i, ii, 41. 


ESSENCE. (1) A thing, an article, a 
being. 

” Her honour is an essertce that's not seen.** 
Oik., IV, i, 13. 

(2) Essential nature. 

” His glassy essence, like an angry ape. 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep.** 

M. M., 11 , ii, 120. 

(3) Existence, life. ^ 

" I-ovfi in twain 

Had the essence but in one.'* 

Ph. and T., 26. 

(4) The cause of existence.' 

•* She is my essence, and I leave lo be. 

If I be not by her fair influence 
Foster'd, ilhiiriin'd, cherish'd, kept alive.'* 

T. G. V., HI, i, 1H2. 

ESSENTIAL. Natural, real (used only 
once by Shakespeare). 

” And ill the essential vesture of creation 
]]>oes tire the ingencr.” 0 th., 11, i, 64. 

ESTABLISH, (i) To settle, to fix. 

, ”We will estaUish oysr estate upon 
Our eldest Malcoliii.*' Mac., I, iv, 37. 


(2) To ordain, to appoint. 

” By the cunsi'iit of all wc were established 
TIu* people’s m-igistrates.” 

Cor., IH, i, 20X. 

(3) 'fo recognize as valid. 

” One raised in blood and one in blocx.! 
established.** Rich. Ill-V, lii, 247. 

(4) To bestow by a settlement of 
inheritance. 


” We will establish our estate upon our eldest.” 
• Mac. I, iv, 37 - 

estate. I., subs, (i) Condition. 

” ^*/ho, having st^ii ino in ray worst estate. 
Shill ei’d my abhurr'd society.'* 

k. L., V, iii, 210. 

(i) Scltluil order. 

” 1 ’gin to be aweary of the sun, 
And wish the e^ate o* the world were, now 
undone.'* Mac., V, v, 50. 

(3) Hank, position. Cf. Chaucer, The 

Tmle nf hhe Man of Lawe, 975 • 

'* lie she nil seye 

Of hir estaeU, ul though she sholdc deye.” 

Cf. also Spenser, Faerie Queene, VI, 
ii. 236; 

” May be, 

Sir knight, that, by discovering my estate, 

Harnie may* arise unweeting unto me.” 

” The corse Uiey fulTow did with desperate 
hand 

Fordo its own life ; *twas of some estate.** 
Ham., V, 1 , 209 ; v. also Mac., I, iv, 37 ; 
A. W., I, iii, 103. 

(4) General public interest, the state. 

” Our breach of duty this way 
Is business erf estate** 

Hen. VIIl-l\, ii, 68. 

(5) Private interest, X)ne*s affairs. 

• ” Wc sill against our own estate. 

When we may profit meet and a>mc too 
late.” T. 0/ A., V, i, 34. 

(6) Fortune, property, possessions. 

” Nor is my whole eittate 
Upon the fortune of this present year.” 

^ Jf. V.. I. i. 43. 

-r, . ■; 
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(7) Plu. Kinds of people. Cf. Latimer, 
Xcfmons : “ (It is the duty of the. 
King) to see to all estates, to pro-., 
vide for the poor." 

**And the world's large tongue 
Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks, 
Full of comparisons and woimding flouts. 
Which you on all estates will execute." 

L. L. L., V, ii, 835 ; v. also Rich, //Mil, 
vii, 213.^ 

IT., vb. (i) To settle, to establish. 

" All the rovetiue that was old Sir Rowland's 
will I estate upon you." 

A. Y. /.., V, ii, 13. 

(2) To convey, to assign. 

" And she is mine, and .all my right of her 
I do estate unto Demetrius." 

M. N. D., I, i, 98. 


(3) To bestow. 

** And some donation fre<*ly to rotate 
On the blest lovers.” Tentf*., IV, i, 85. 


ESTEEM, (i) Estinttition, opinion, jtidg- 
nient. 

“ Precious in the world's esieem." 

L. L. L., II. i, 4. 

(2) High value, great regard, worth. 

" Nor should thy prow(?ss w.int pr.iiso and 
esteem."* 2 Hen. P/-V, ii, aaf 

(3) Reckoning, estimate. 

*• Wc lost a jcw«*l of h<T, and our esteetn 
Was made mudi poorer by it.” 

A, W., V, iii, I. 
Note.— Johnson observes-*^" Esteem is here 
reckoning or estimate. Since the h>ss ot I Icleii, 
with her virtues and qualifications, our 
account is sunk ; wliat w*’ have to reckon 
ourselves king of Is much poorer than liefore.” 


ESTIMATION. (1) Value, worth. 

" If thou bc’st rat<*d by thy estimation, 

1 *11100 dost deserve enough.” 

. M. V., II. vii, 26. 

(2) Great regard, respect. * ^ 

" If thy captain knew I were here, he would 
use me with estimation.** 

Cor., V, ii, 49 : V. also i Hen. fV-lV, iv, 32. 


(3) Esteem, honour, reputation. 

**Do they hold the same esthnation they 
• did when I was in the city ? ” 

Ham., II, ii, 33 * ; v. also (WA., I, iii, 273 ; 
A/. A., II, ii, 22 ; M. . 1 /., IV, ii, 23. 


(4) Amount, extent. 

" If the SC.1IC do turn 
But in the estimation of a hair." 

M. V., IV, i, 327. 


(S) Supposition, surmise, conjecture. 

"I speak not this in estimatioft. 
As what 1 think might be, but what 1 know 
Is rccommcndodrplollcd, and wt down, 

I Hen. /V- 1 , ui, 'ii. 


( 6 ) 


Phings of value (abstr. for concr.). 
" Your ring may be stolen loo ; so your 
brace of unprizabla esiin^wns. 

Cym., I, iv. 80; v. also T, and C.. II. ii, 




ESTRIDGE. An ostrich. Cf. Lyly, Em- 
phttes : “ Let them both remember that 
the estridge digesteth hiird yron to 
preserve his health." 

" All plumed like estridges, that with the 
wind 

Dated, like eagles having newly bath'd.” 

I Hen. IVAW, i, 98 ; v. also A. and C.. 
Ill, xiii, X97. 

ETERNAJ-. I., Siib.s. The Everlasting 
God, the Deity. 

" By penitence the EtemaVs wrath's ap- 
peased.” T. G. V., V, iv, 81. 

II.. adj. (i) Endless, interminable. 

The mortal worm might make the sleep 
eternal.'* 2 Hen. V/-III, ii, 263. 

(2) Constant, immutable. 

” Never did young man fancy 
With sf) eternal and w fixed a soul.'* 

T. and C., V, ii, 165. 

(3) Perennial. 

” Mvs»‘lf have often he.ard him say and swear 
That thiK Ills Inve w.is an eternal pl.int 
When-of the rofjt was fixed in virtue’s ground.” 

j Hen. P/-iri, iii. 124. 

(4) Pertaining to eternity or a future 
state. 

** lliis eternal blazon must not be 
To ears of flesh and blcMKl.” 

, Ham., 1 , V, 21. 

(5) Note. — As aecoiicession to propriety, 

and to avoid the ])enaltics attending 
tlie .Vet of James 1 , to restrain the 
abusi‘.s of players in the use of 
])rofane language, "eternal" was 
friM|iuMniy used as nr. e-<plf*tive of 
excess for " iniViaal." Its mean- 
ing will vary w'itli the context. 

I Flerrml ( -•- »*jn*gious, monstrous) villain!^ 

0th., IV, ii, 130. 

''Eternal ( — infiTii il, pi-rt. lining to hc*ll) 
di vil.” /. t., I, ii. 160. 

_ " Eternul ( raio, uiiwontod) moment." 

• M. W. >K., U, i. 43- 

III., Adv. Always, for ever. 

" Ti» bi- lioy eternal." W. T., I, ii, 65. 

ETERNE. Eternal, everlasting. 

** But in ihi'ni n.uiax'’s copv’s not eterne.** 
Mac., Ill, li, j8 ; v. also Ham., II, ii, 512. 


ETERNITY, (i) Endle.ss duration. 

” I oft haw been afeard, 

Bi'caiisc 1 wishcxl this world^s Uernity** 

2 Hen. V/-I 1 , iv, 90. 

(>) Immortality. 

” .\ll that lives must die, 

Passing through nature to eternity.** 

Ham., I, ii, 73. 

(3) Eternal life. 

" Eternity was in our lips and eyes. 

Bliss in our brows' bent, none our parts so 
IHxir 

But was a race of heaven.'* 

A. and C., I, iii, 33. 

(4) Infinity of lime. 

” He wants nothing of a god but eternity 
and a heaven to tlironc in.” 

Cor., V, iv, 24^; 
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ETERNIZE. To make famous, to im- 
mortalize. Cf. Spenser, The Teares of 
the Muses, 582 : 

* ** Live she for ever and her royall P'laces 
Be fild with praises of divincst wits, 

That her eUrnUe with tlieir hcavenlic writs I ** 

** St. Alban’s battle, won by famous York, 
Shall be eternixed in all age to come.'* 

2 //«». K/-V, iil, 3r. 

EVEN. T.. adj. (i) Level, plain. 

** Octavius, lead your battle softly on, 

Upon the left hand of the even field.” 

/. C.. V. i, 17. 

(2) Clear, smooth, plain. 

“ 1 have promised to make all this matter 
even.** 

A. Y. L., V, Iv, 18; V. also A/. A/., Ill, 
1, 41 ; .\f. A., IV, i, 261. 

(3) Unopposed. 

“ Give even way unto iny nuigh affairs.” 

2 /fen. /I'-ll, iii, 2. 

(4) Full, complete. 

" I.c‘t us fnim piiiil to tKiint this story know. 
To make the even truth in pleasure flow.” 

A. IV., V, iii, 363. 

(5) ‘^nnani. 

” I will be even with thee, doubt it not.** 
A. and C., Ill, vii, r. 

(6) Fellow, ('f. Sif Thomas More, 

Works : ** Proytlly judginf,' the 

lives of their even Christen.** 

” Great folk should have couiiteii.iuce in 
this world to drown or iiaiig themsi'Ives, 
more tlian their even CiinsUan.” 

Ham., V, i, 27. 

(7) divisible by 2 without remainder, 
opposed to odd. 

* ” Now the number is even.** 

L. /-. L., IV, iii, 220. 

(8) Impartial. 

*' Weigh thy value willi an avn hand.” 

A/, y., 11, •vii, 25. 

(9) Uniform, equal. 

“ Both sides ate even : here I’ll sit i* ihi- inidsl.” 

.U<n.., Ill, iv, xo. 

(10) Fair, honest. 

” Be even and din;ct with me." 

Hum. II, ii, 298. 

(11) Flawless, unblemished, pure, con- 
sistent. 

” Do not stain 

The even virtue of our enterj^risc*.” 

/. C., II, i, I3J ; V. also Hen VIll-lll, 
i. J7. 

II., adv. (i) Equally. 

^ ” Her mother, rven sltong against th.it match 
And finn frir Dcjctor C.uus, h.ith ap|Niinted 
That he shall likewise bhutlie In r .iway.” 

M. W. IV., IV, VI, 27. 

>'' (2) Likewise, as well. 

" A man may rot even liere.” 

A. L,V.ii, 8. 

(3) Fully, quite. 

"Answered my affection even to my wirii.'* 

^ Af. IV. iV., IV, Vi, 12, 


(4) Exactly, precisely, quite. 

"Love still and strive tlierein 
Even as I would when 1 to love begin.” 

r. G. V., I, i, xo. 

(5) Jist. 

** Even now wc heard a hollow burst of 
bellowing.” Temp., II, i, 31 1. 

(6) At the same moment. 

"Let your love eivw.wlth my life decay." 

^ Sonnet LXXI, 12. 

(7) With equanimity, with self-posses- 
sion. r 

" How smooth and even they do bear them- 
selves I 

As if allegiance In their bosoms sat.” 

Hen, V-II, ii, 3. ! 

(8) With equipoise, evenly balanced, 
so as not to be upset with vain- 
glory. 

” He could not carry his honours even.** 
Cor., IV, Vii, 37. 

(9) Shortly, forthwith. 

' “ Even now my Ijurthen’d heart would break, 

Should 1 not curse them.” 

2 Hen. r/-ITI, ii, 3-*^ • 

(10) Be that as it may, for all that. 

*' Even at this wood she hears a meiry hom.’* 

V. and A., 1,025. 


(11) Expressing extension to some 
person or thing. „ 

” I honour him eveti out of your rr|X)rt.” 

Cym., 1, i, 55. 

(12) Expressing emphasis on a word or 
phrasfe 

*’ But bears it out hen to the edge of doom.’* ■ 
Sonnet CXVI, t2. 

(13) Expressing acquiescence in what 
cannot be helped. 

” 1 will even take sixpence in earnest of the 
bcarward.” Af. A., II, i, 42. 


(14) Expressing surprise. 

” I,s *t even 90 } ” T. H., II, iii, 96. 

(15) Serving* to denote identity of 
persons or things. 

** My will is even tliis.” 

T. G. V., IV, ii. 93. 
III., vb. (i) To set straight, to rec- 
tify. 

” Tlierc’s more to be considered ; but wu'll 
a/en 

All that good time will give us." 

Cym., Ill, iv, 181. .. 

Note. — We’ll make our work even wiiu 
our time; we’ll do what time will allow** 
(Johnson). ” We’ll profit by any advantage 
offered ” (Sclimidt). v. also T.N.K., 1, iv, ii. 


( 2 ) 




To make' plain and level to the 
understanding. 


"It is 

To make him eveiFo*er the time he has lost." 

K. L., IV, vii. 80. 
Note.^-Warburton observes that the mean- 
ing is " to tcooncile it to bis apiirehension." 


(3) To make quits or square. 

" Nothing GUI or sliall content my soul 
f ^ ^ Till 1 am him wife for wife." 

oth., 11, i, 289. . 
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(4) To satisfy, to keep pace with. 

** MatLim, the care 1 have had to wm your 
content 1 wish might bo found in tho . 
calcndai: of my past endeavours.*' 

A, W., I, iii, 4. 

EVENLY, (i) In a direct ancestral line. 

** And when you find him evenly deriv'd 
From his most fam'd of famous ancestors, 
Edward the Third, he bids you then resign 
Your crown aad kingdom." 

Hen, Y-IL iv, gx. 

(2) In a Straight course. 

" And here the smug and silver Trent sliall 
run 

In a new channel, fair and evenly.** 

I Hen, IV-m, I, 103. 

(3) Conformably. 

*' Whatsoever comes athwart his affection 
ranges evenly with mine." 

M, A,, II, U, 6. 

EVER. (I) Always. 

I'll love her dearly ; evee, ever dearly." 

A, W., V, iii. 311. 

(2) At any time, on any occasion. 

" Would Umight 
But ever see that man." 

Temp., 1 , ii, 169. 

EVER AMONG, v. Still among. 

EVER FIRED. Continually burning. 

" Quench the guards of the ever fired pole." 

Otk., II. i. 15.* 

(Note.— ^me editions read ever-fixed.) 

EVERMORE. Adj. Continual. Cf. Cole- 
ridge, Remorse, V, i 19 ; 

" Hopelessly defonn'd • 

By sights of evermore deformity." 

" Past cure 1 .lol, now reason is past care. 
And franUo-mad with evermore unrest." 

Sonnet CXLVII. xo. 

EVERY. Each. 

" Every of this happy number." 

A. Y. L., V, iv. 178. 

EVERY THESE. For construction and 
similar examples, v. Other his. 

" Of dkery these happen'd accUlenis." 

a Temp., Y, i. 249. 

EVIDENCE. (I) Plu. Witnesses (ab- 
stract for concrete). 

"Where is the evidence that doth accuse 
me ? " 

Rich, //M. iv, 177 ; V. also K, L., Ill, 

• vi,34;Af.i4.,IV,i, 38. 

(2) Testimony, proof. 

" 1 have done these thuigs, 

That now give evidence against my soul." 

Rkh. ///-I, iv, 67. 

EVIDENT, (i) Plain, obvious. 

"This Is evident to any formal capacity." 

T. N., LI, V, X07. 

(2) Conclusive. 

" Render to me tome corporal sign about her 
More evideiU than^this." Cym., II, iv, izo. 

i (3) Certain, indubitable. • 

" We must find an evidenl calamity." 

Cor:, Iv, vli, 34. 

EVIL. I., adj. (i) Having bad qualities, 
tending to mischief. 

" 111 deeds sfe doubM.Wlth onevU wort." 


(2) Depraved, morally bad. 

"And all tliat we arc in by a divine 

thrusting on." K. L,, 1, ii, 117. 

11., adv. Badly, ill. 

" How evil it beseems thee 
To flatter Henry and forsake thv brother 1 " 
3 Hen, Vl-lV, vii, 83. 

111., suj)s. (i) Anytliing which injures 
or displeases. 

" Wc must do good against evU.** 

A, W,, II, v, 50. 


(2) Misfortune, calamity. 

" 1 shall crave nf you your leave that I may 
bear my evils alone." 

T. N„ II, I, 6. 

(3) A disease (the King'.s evil), scrofula. 
The reference in the following 
passage is introduced in compliment 
to Janies the First. The Kings of 
lingland were formerly believed to 
have tile power to cure this disease 
by tuiichiiig the persons affected, 
lloliiished ascribes this power to 
Edward the Confessor, and James 
was vain enough to suppose that 
lie was endowed with the Con- 
fessor’s powers. Queen Anne was 
the last sovereign to exercise this 
function. Dr. Johnson having been 
touched by her when he was about 
three years old. 

Macii,- W’liat's the disease he means ? 
3 /ci/.— ’Tis colled the evU:* Mac., I'f , iii, 146. 

(4) Defect. 

** C.m you mmember any of the prind|Md 
evUs that he laid to the charge of women ? " 
A. Y. L,, III, ii. 3*4- 


(5) eMalignity. 

" Mav 1* bi* possible tliol forc‘ign hire 
Gjiild tiiil ot llioo fxliactone spark of evil}** 

Hen. y-ll, ii, xoi. ' 

(6) Wickedness, depsa-vity. 

•’ Unless tliis geiural evU they maintain, 

All men are bod." Sonnet CXXl, 13. 

(7) Injury, miscliief. 

** lA't iiiy disclaiming from a purposed evU 
Flee me so fur iii your most giMierous thou^ts.'* ' - 
//am., V. U, 244. . 

(S) A moral offence, a crime. 

" 1 do ropont me, as it is an evU, 

And take the shame witli joy." 

M. M., II, Ui, 33 - ' 


(9) Privies, foricae. 

" Nor build their rvt/s on the graves of great 
meiv" 

Hen. Y///-II. i, 67; v. also M. M., 11 , - ^ 

Note.— Henley compares 2 Kings x. 27, ] 

and remarks: “The desecration of edifices 
devoted to religion, by converting tliem tQ-vC\' 
the most abject purposi's of nature, was aik'jf ' 
Eastern method of expressing oonti 
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EVIL-DIET. A bad ^vay of life. Note. 
Diet has here tlic original meaning of 
the Greek word. 

*' O, he hath kept an eoil diet long.** 

Rich. 1 , i. X39. 

EVIL-EYED. Envious, malicious. Cf. 
Dean Pierce, Sermons (1661): “ Nor can 
you rationally hoi)e to keep your peace 
any longer, than whilst tin* evil-eyed 
factions want power to break it.’* V. 
also a reference to th*^ term in Matt. 
XX. 15: “Is thine eye evil because 1 am 
good.** 

'* You shall not And iik-, daughUT, 
After the sl.iuder of most step-mothers, 
Evil-ey'd unto you." Cym. 1, i. 72. 

EVILLY. In an evil manner. 

** Wonder of good de«‘ds evilly bestow’d.** 
Tim., IV, iii, 440 ; v. ;i 1 s<j K. /., Ill, iv, 
149. 

EVITATE. To .shim, to avoid. 

" Therein slie dotli evtiale and slum 
A thousand irreligious cursed hours, 

Which forced iiiarn.ige would have brought 
upon her." M. M'. W., \\ v, 211 

EXACTLY, (i) Accurately. 

** Ariel, thy eharge 

Exactly is pcilonu’4.” J'rwi/*., I, ii, 23S. 

(2) On every points or detail. 

" 1 did contess it, and exatUy begg*d 
Your grace’s pard<iii.” 

Euh. II- 1 , i, 140. 


EXAMINE, (i) To inspect, to scrutinize. 

Ere you flout old ends any further, examine 
your coiiboieuce." M. A., 1, i, 254. 




To interrogate. 

’* Do thou stand for my fallier, and examine 
me, upon the particulars (»t iny life." 

I lien. iv, 347. 


(3) To call ill question, to doubt., 

" All her deserving 
Is a reserved honcbty, and tliat 
1 have not lieard examin'd" 

IE , III, V, 60. 


EXCEED. A., Tfs. (i) To go beyond. 

" Thy cruelty h.'Uh exceeded law." 

2 lien. V/- 1 , iii, 136. 

(2) To surpass. 

“ To wise and love 
Exceeds mail’s might.” 

T. and C., Ill, ii, X50. 

B., intrs. (i) To excel, to transcend 
description. 

Margt. ** I saw tlie Duchess of Milan's 
gown, that they praise so. 

Hero. O, that exceeds, they say." 

M. A., Ill, iv, zG. 

(2) To predominate, to be greater. 

“The guilt being great, tlie bar doth still 
tixceed/' R. 0/ L., 229. 

EXCELLENT. I., adj. (1) Excelling in 
some good quality or attainment. 

“iSo excellent a king.** Ham., I, ii, 139. 


(2) First rate, unusually good. 

** Ho hath an excellent stomach.” 

M. A., T, i, 44- 

(3) Exceeding, pre-eminent, supreme 

(in a bad sense). 

“That excellent grand tyrant of the earth.” 
Rich. ///-IV, iv, 52 ; v. also K. L., 1, 
ii, 128 ; ii. and C., I, i, 40. 

II., ailv. . Extremely, exceedingly. 

“ lie hath an excellent gixxl name.” 

;i/. ii., HI, i, 98. 

EXCEPT. Vb. A., trs. (1) To shut the 
eyes to, to set aside.' 

“ Lay aside my high blood’s royalty 
Which fr.ir, nut reverence, tnaki's Ihrr to 

except.'* Rich. //-I, i, 72. 

(2) To objtjct to, to refuse. 

" I desperate now approve 
Desire is death, which phy^c diil except." 

Sonnet CXLVII, 8. 

B., intrs. (i) To make an objection. 

" Except thou wilt except against iiiy lovi-.** 
T. G. V., 11, iv, 153. 

(2) “ E.xccpt before excepted ** is a 
formal law phrase found in leases, 
'riic pointless retort of Sir Toby is 
thought to have some reference to 
this phrase. Its application is not 
apparent. 

** W'liy, let her except, before* excepted ** 
(trails.) T. N., 1, lii, 7- 

EXCEPTLESS. M«okmg no exceptions, 
extending to oil. 

•’ Forgive .ny geiigrul and exexfplless rashness.*’ 
T. of A,, IV, iii, 475- 

EXCESS, (i) That which exceeds meas- 
ure or limit. 

** 1 have, fed upon this woe already, 

And now excess of it will make nio surfeit.” 

T. G. V., Ill, i, 221. 

(2) Superabundance, superfluity. 

•* music be the food of love, play on ; 

Give me ^cess of it.” 

T. N., I, i, 2 ; v. also K. L., IV, i, 70. 

(3) Extravagance. 

‘*To 5ci*k the beauteous eye of hc.iven to 
garnish 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excess." 

K. /., IV, ii, xC. 

(4) Over indulgence. 

" We consider 

It was excess of wine that set him on.” 

Hen. V-l\, ii, 42. 

(5) Pre-eminence. 

“ My true love has grown to such excess, I 
cannot sum up sum of half my wealth.” 

R. and /., II, vi, 33. 

(6) Interest, that which exceeds the 
amount borrowed or lent. 

** I neither lend nor borrow 
* Dy taking nor by giving of excess." 

M. V., I, ill, 57. 

EXCHANGE. I., vb. (i) To give and 
receive reciprocally. 

“ Let's exchange charity.** 

. , K. L., V, iii, x66. 
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{2) To change, to alter (only once 
used in this sense by Shakespeare). 

If I have rang’d, 

Like him that travels I return again, 

Just to the time, not with the time exchan^dt 
So that myself bring water for my stain.” 

Sonnet CIX, 7. • 

II.. subs, (i) Interchange. 

** 1 gave away mysdf for you, and dote 
upon the ^xchanse.** Af. A,, U, i, 277. 

(2) Paying money by bill, ordQT, or 
draft. 

” J liavcKbills for money by exchange. 

From Florence.* of 5., IV, ii, 89. 

(3) Something given in return for 

something received. 

“ Thcjre's my exchange : what in the world he 
is 

That n.imcs mo traitor, villain-likc ho lies.” 

a:. L., V. iii, 05. 


(4) Transmutation. 

** I am much ashamed of my exchange.** 

M. V., 11, vi, 33. 


EXCLAIM. I., subs.* A clamour, •an 
outcry. 

" Alas, the part 1 had iii Glo’stcr’s blood 
Doth mom solicit me than ymr exclaims.*' 
Rich. //-I, ii, 2; V. al»j Rwh. lll-l, ii, 
52; T. and C., V, lii, yi ; 2'. and C., 

IV, i, 86. 

II., vb. To inveigh. 

“ Let it presage the ruin of >’our lovo 
And be my vantage to exdaim on you.” 

A/. V., Ill, ii, 176 ; V. alw R. of L., 74t ; 

V. and A ., 930. 

EXCLAMATION, (i) A clamour, an out- 


cry. 


” They s.iy 

They .ire devis'd by you, or else you suffer 
Tim hard an exclamation." 

Hen. V///-!, ii, 52 ; v. also 2 Ucn. IV-ll, 
i. 87. 


(2) A pa.s.sionate utterance. 


” In some measure satisfy her so 
} That wo shall stop her exclamation.** 

^ K. /.: n, i. 558. 

EXCREMENT. L. excrcsco^^l grow out. 

(1) Anything that appears to grow 
upon the human body, as hair, nails, 
beard, etc. Cf. Fuller, Worthies of 
England : he speaks of the hair as 
“ the last of omt excrements that ])orisli.'* 


" Vour bedded h-iir, like life in exirements. 
Starts up and stancU on end.” 

Ham., HI, iv, xib; v. also M. V., Ill, 
li, 87 ; C. 0/ E., II. ii. 77 ; T., IV, 

V,i,93. 


(2) Alvinc discharge. 

” The earth's a thief. 

That feeds and breeds by a coraposture 
stolen 

From general excrement.** 

r. 0/ A., TV, m, 421- 

£XECUTE. A., trs. (i) To perform. 

” The villaiiy you teach me 1 will execute.** 
^ ' Af. K., Ill, i, 61. 


(2) To give cEect to. 

”I have a jest to execute that I cannot 
inaiiago alone." i Een. fV-I, ii| 146, 


(3) To punish capitally. 

” To execute the noble duke, at Calais.” 

Rich. ir-lV, 1, 82. 

(4) To kill in any way. 

*'But, O! the treacherous Fastolfe wounds 
iny heart. 

Whom with my bare fists I would execute. 
If 1 now had mm brought into iny power.” 

X Hen. yj-1, iv, 36. 

(5) To yxercisc, to ply, to make use of, 

to practise. 

” 111 fcllcst manner exeevde your arms.” 

r. amd C., V, vli, 6. 

B., intrs. To wreak vengeance. 

'riuTi* mines a fi-IIow crying out for help. 
And C.issio following with drlrrmini^ sword, 

To txmit upon him." (^^.i II, iii, 210. 

EXECUTION, (i) l*crformance, accom- 
plishment. 

*' Bo swift like lightning in the. execution^ 
Rich. //-I, iii, 79. 

(2) Capital punishment. 

” That r/>tnfort comes too late : 

” 'Tis likf a p.'urdon afUT execution.** 

Hen. VIIIAV, ii, X2X. 

(3) Di'struclion, slaughter. 

“ Brave Marl»cth . . . 

. . . With his brandish'd steel, 

W’liich stnoki'd with bloody execution. 

Like valour's mihion carved out his passage.” 

• A/oe., 1, ii, x8. 

(4) Exercise, employment, working. 

" W’itiu'Ss that here I.igo doth give up 
The rurMfww of l»:s wit, hands, heart. 

To wrong’d Othello's service.” 

0/h., nr, iii, 454; V. also 3 Hen. VEll, 
111 . 111 . * 

EXECUTOR, (i) One who carries out 
any olfici* or duty. ♦ 

“ SiicJi basi’nrs.s 

Had ne'er like executor.'* Temp., Ill, i, 13. 

(2) person appointed by a testator to 
carry out the provisions of his 
will. 

" r.A?t*s choose executors and talk of vnlls : 
And yet not so ; for what can we bequeath ? ” 
- -Rich. //-HI, li. 148. 

(3) A ]>ersim who carries out the doom 
pronounced by a judge, an execu- 
tioner. 

•• The sad-eved justice, with bis surly hum, 
Delivering o’er to executors pale 
The l.izy yawning drones.” 

Hen. V-l, 11, 203. 

EXEMPT, (i) Separated, parted. Collier 
quotes Greene, Maidcn*s Dream : 

“ I saw u silent spring, rail’d in with jeat, 

From sunnic shade or niunniir quite exempt,** 

" Be it my wrong you are from me exempt. 
But wrong not that wrong with a mere 
contempt.” C. £., II, ii, 170. 

(2) Remote. 

” And this our life, exempt from public haunt 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks. 

Sermons in stones and good in everything.** 
A. Y. L., H, i, 15. 
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(3) Excluded. 

*'And, by tliis tTcasonp stand'st not thou 
attainted, 

CocTuptod, and exempt from ancient flentry.** 

X Hen. VI-ll, iv, 93. 

(4) Free. 

** Yourself arc not exempt from this.*' 

Rich. //MI, i, x8. 

. EXEQUIES. Funeral rites, obsequies. 

“ But yet, before w«' ro, l«'t*s ii^t forget 
Tho noble. Duke erf Bedford l.itc deceas'd. 
But see his exequies fultill’d in Rouen.” 

I Hen. Vl~\\\^ ii, 133. 

EXERCISE. Subs. (1) An occupation. 

” Tl»at show of sucl\ an exercise inav colour 
Your loneliniss.” Ham., ill, i, 45. 

( 2 ) A tniiisactioii. 

” Hard at hand comes tlie master and main 
exercise, the incorfKH'.itc conclusion.” 

Otk., 11, 1, 256. 

(3) Systematic exertion of the body for 

tho purpose of acfpiirinf? dexterity 
or of developing' the bodily powers. 
“ Allow me such exercises as may become 
a gentleman.'* 

A. y. L., I, i, fi\; V. also Ham., II, ii, 
286; K. J., IV, ii, (»o; T. G. V., I, 

iii, 12 . 

(4) Dexterity acc[uired by practice. 

” For this they have been thoughtful to 
invest • 

Their sons with ar's and martial exercises.** 
2 Hen. /F-IV, v, 74; v. also T. and C., 
IV, iv, 78. 

(5) Habitual pr.actice, avocation, pur- 

suit. 

** Hunting was his dailv exercise.** 

* '3 Hen. F/ IV, vi. 85. 

(6) A specific act of divine service. 

A “ I’m in your debt for your l.ist exercise.** 
• ' Rich. ///-Ill, ii. 112; V. also Rich. Ill- 

III, vil, 0 th., Ill, iv, 40; W. T., 
Ill, ii, 23i). 

EXHALATION. A mettior (v. Exhale) 

” The exhalations whi/.7.ing in the air 
Give so much light th.il I iii.'ty read by them.” 
/. C., II, i, 44 : V. also I Hen. /F-II, 

iv, 351 ; Hen. VJll-lll, li, 226 ; K. /., 
Ill, iv, isv ^ 

EXHALE. A., £rs. (i) To draw up from 
the earth and condense. 

"It is some, meteor that tlic sun exhales** 
R. and J., Ill, v, 13; cf. i Hen. /F-V, 
ij 19. 

(2) To cause to flow. 

" Ft**- 'fls Illy pres(’nce that exhales this blood 
From cold and empty veins, where no blood 
dwells.” Rtch. ///-I, ii, 58. 

B., intr. To unslioath, to draw the 
- . sword (a piece of bombast). 

” Therefore exhale.** Hot. F-II, i, 66. 

EXHAUST. To draw forth (primary 
meaning). 

i/' "Spare not the b.ibe 

Whose dimpled smiles from fools exhaust 
their mexey." 2. 0/ /!., IV, iii, 119. 

EXHIBIT* (i) To offer to public view, 
to show. 


" If any crave rcdn*ss of injustice, they 
should ^ibit their petitions in the 
street." Af. A/.,«IV, iv. 10. 

(2) To introduce. 

" Why, ril exhibit a bill in the parliamcut 
for the putting down of men.*’ 

M. W. W., II, i. 29. 

EXHIBITER. One who brings forward a 
bill. 

" He seems indifferent. 

Or rather swaying more upon our part 
Than chcrisliiiig the exhUnters .against us.” 

Hen. F-1, i, 74- 

EXHIBITION. (x) Allowance, pension ; 
a term still used in the universities for 
the stipends bestowed by some founda- 
tions. Cf. Ben Jonson, Epicene HI, i, 5 1 : 

** Go to, behave yourself distinctly, and 
with good morality, or I protest lil take 
away your exhibition” 

" What maintenance he from his friends 
receives^ 

Like exhibitum thou shalt have from me.” 

T. G. F., I.^iii, 69; V. also Oth., 1, iii, 

238 ; K. L:, I, ii, 2z ; Cym., 1, vi, 122. 

(a) Payment, return, recompense. 

” I would not touch a thing for gowns, 
petticoats, nor caps, nor any |ietty 
exhibition** 0 th., IV, iii, 72. 

(3) “Exhibition to examine. “ M. A., 

IV, ii, 5 : supposed to be an 
example of the Ipss aggravated 
form of aphasia on the part of 
Verges who meant to say “ examina- 
tion *10 exhibit.** It is also sug- 
gested that permission, 

anthority, allowance (as in i) : cf. 
inhibition, v, also under Oats have 
eaten the horses. 

EXIGENT. Subs, (i) Necessity, hour 
of need, exigency, emergency. 

** Why do you cross me in this exigent i ** 

/. C., V, i, 19; V. also /I. and C., IV, 
9civ, 63. 

(2) End, extremity. 

"These, eyes, like lamps whose wasting oil 
is spent. 

Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent.** 

i Hen. F/-II, v, 9. 

EXORCISER. One who calls up spirits 
(ordinary meaning is one who expels 
spirits by exorcisms.) 

" No exordser harm thee, 

Nor no witchcraft charm thee." 

Cym., IV. ii. 276. 

EXORCISM. The act^f raising spirits 
by charms or conjuring (the ordinary 
meaning is the act of laying or expelling 
spirits by means of adjuration and 
ceremonies). 

* " Will her ladyship behold and hear our, v ^ 

exorcisms ? a Hen. VIA, iv. 5. 

EXORCIST. One who raises spirits (not 
one who expels them). 

"Thou, like an exorcist, hast conjured up 
My mortified spirit" /. C., II, 1, 323. . 
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EXPECT. Subs. Expectation. 

Speak, Prince of Itluna : and be 't of lesa 
expect 

That matter needless, of importless burden, 
Divide thy lips." T. and C., I, ill, 70. 

EXPECTANCE (E2q)ectanc7). (i) State 
of curiosity or wonder. | 

" 'fhere is expectance here from both the sidosi 
What further you will do.” 

• r. and C., IV, v, 146. 

(2) The object of hope or expecthlion. 

'* The ex^ctancy and rose of the fair state. 
The glass of fashion and the mould of form. 
The observed of all observers, quite, quite 
down I ” Hornet 111, i, t$2, 

EXPEDIENCE, (i) Haste, celerity. 

"These Frcndi are bravely in their battles 
set, 

And will with all expedience charge on us." 
Hen, V-IV, iii, 70; v. also Rich, //-II. 

1, 287. 


EXPENSE. (1) Expenditure, waste. 

"They rightly do inherit heaven's graces 
And husband nature’s riehes from expense** 
Sonnet XUV, 6 ; v. also Sonnet CXXIX, i. 

(2) Payment, disbursing. 

" What piles of wealth hath he accumulated 
To his own pmtioiil and what expense by 
the hour 

Seems to flow from him.” 

Hen, VIH-lll, 11, 108. 

(3) Cost, charge, outlay. 

" This jest shall cost me some expense,** 

C, E., Ill, i, 122 ; v. also T, of A,, II, ii, I. 

(4) I-oss. 

" And moan the expense of many a vanish’d 
sight.” Sonnet XXX, 8. 

(5) Measure, portion expended or used 
up. 

“ We sh.ill not spend a large expense of time 
Before we reckon with your several loves." 

Mac.f V, viii, 60. 


(2) An expedition, an enterprise, a 

campaign. , , 

• * 

" Then lot me he.ir 

Of you, my gentle cousin Westmoreland, 

What yesternight our council did decree 
In forwarding this dear expedience.** 

1 Hen. i, 33 ; v. also A, and C., I, 

it, 183. 

EXPEDIENT, (i) Convenient, suitable.* 

" It is most expedient for tlie wise to be the 
trumpet of his own virtues." 

it/. A,, V. ii, 85. 

(2) Expeditious, prompt, liasty, rapid, 
quick. , 

" Expedient manage mu«t be mtido, my liegi', 
Ere further leisure yield them further me.'ins 

For their advantage and your highness’ loss.” 

Rick. //-I, iv, 39 ; v. also K. /., 11, i, 60 ; 
223; IV. it. 268; Rich. ///-I, ii. 218; 

2 Hen, FZ-III, i, 2HS; A, IP., II, iii, 178. 

EXPEDIENTLY. Expeditiously, hastily, 
quickly. , 

" Let my office^ of sii^ a nature. 
Make an extent upon his house aJId lands. 
Do this expediently aud turn him going." 

A. Y. L., Ill, i. 18. 


EXPEDITION. (X) Haste, readiness, 
promptness. 

"The expedition of my violent love. 
Outran the pauser, reason." 

A/a>;., II, iii, 02 ; v. also 2 Hen. FV-IV, 
iii, 37 ; T. G. I, iii, 38. 

(2) March of an enemy. 

" Who intercepts my expedition ? *’ 

Rich. ///-IV, iv, X36. 


(3) Warlike enterprise. 

"Our abbeys and our priories shall pay 
This expedition's charge.’ 

K, I, i, 49 ; V. Jilso K. /.. II, i, 79 ; 
//«. v-u,\ 191 : 7. C., IV, iU, ^3. 


(4) Any enterpriM implying a change of 
place. 

' " You ahan be employ’d 
To hasten on his expedition.** 

T.G. V., I, iU. 77. 


(6) Plu., A gratuity, a douceur, money 
to spend. 

" Hold, thorr’s expenses for thoo." 

T. iV., HI, i, 37. 

EXPIATE. A., trs. To bring to a close, 
to end. 

" But when in thee time’s furrows I behold 
Tlu'n look 1 diMlh my days should expiate.** 
Sonnet XXII, 4* 

B., intrs. To ejipirc, to pass, to come 
to an end. 

" Make li.isto ; the hour of death is expiate,** 
Rich. ///-Ill, iii, 23. 

EXPIRE. A., intrs. (i) To die. 

"The death-bed W’hcreon jt niust« expsrs.'* 
Sennet LXXIll, It. 

[2] To end, to perish. 

" Whose consiancies expire before* tltfir 
lashions." A. IF., I, ii, 03. 

(3) To elapse, to go by, to cease. 

" Within these two months, that's a month 
• before 

This expires^ I do e.xpect return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond." 

Af. V., I, iii, 146. 

B., trs. To finish, to conclude, to bring 
to an end. 

" Some ronsei|iiencc . . . shall expire the 
term 

Of a desjwsed life." R. and /., I, iv, xo6. 
Cf. Sptuiser, Mothev Httbperd's Tade, 

" When as time flying with wings swift 
Expired had iho term that these two javeto 
Should render up a ret'koiiing of thnr travela.” 

EXPLOIT. (1) Warlike adventure. 

" It well may serve 
A nursery to our gentry, who are sick 
Fur briMlhi.ig and exploit." 

A. IF., I, U, 17. 

(2) Achievement, exhibition of bravery. 

" A trim exploit, a manly enterprise 
To amjure tears up in a poor maid’s eyes 
With your derision.” M. N, D. Ill, ii, 137. 

EXPOSTULATE, (i) To discuss fully;, 
and so investigate. 
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*' My liege and Madam, to expostulate 
What majesty should be, what duty is, 

Why day is day, night night, and time is 
time, 

Were nothing but to waste night, day. and 
time." 

Ham., II, ii, 89 ; v. also T. G. V., Ill, i, 251. 

(2) To remonstrate. 

"Stay not to expostulate, make speed.'* 

3 Hen., Vl-li, V, 135 ; v. also Otk., IV, 
ii 193- c 

EXPOSTURE. Probably a coinage of 
Shakespeare formed on the analogy 
of composture (T. of A., IV, hi, 44). 
Exposure. 

•* Determine on stmie coiu^ 

More than a wild exposture to eat^h chance 
lliat starts i* the way before tlux.*.” 

Cor., IV, i, 36. 

EXPRESS. Aclj. (i) Exact and true in 
form as though pressed from a die and 
fitted for its jmrpose. Cf. Milton, 
Paradise Lost, XI, 354 : 

** Of his presence many a sign 
Still following thee, still coinpassing thee round 
With gfxxlness .iiid paternal love : his face 
Express:* 

** In form and moving how express and 
admirable." Ham., II, ii, 294. 

(2) Given in direct ^^erms and not left 
to inference, cU'or, plum. 

** Bid me tell my tale in express words.** 

K. J., IV, ii, 234. 

EXPRESSIVE. Communicative, open- 
hearted. 

Use a more spacious ceremony to the 
noble lords; you have rr-si rained your- 
self within the list of too cold an adieu. 
Be more expressive to tliern.” 

.>1. W., II, i, 51. 

EXPRESSURE. (i) Utterance or de- 
scription. ^ 

•* An operation more divine 
Ilian breath or pi-ii can give ex pressure to.** 
T. atU C., Hi, lii, 204. 

(2) Character, expression. 

*' By the colour of iiis h* -ard, the shape of 
his leg, the fiianier of Jus g.iit, me 
expressure of his eye, forehead, and 
complexion, lie sh.ill tiiid iiiiiiself most 
fciMingly persoiiatixi." 
k 'i'. iV., II, iii, 143. 

(3) Mark, imi)icssion, trace. 

*• Tlie expressure that it biars, grerii let it be. 
More fertile-fresh than all the field to sim;." 

M. W. W., V, V, 64. 

EXPULSE. To expel, to drive out, to 
banish. Cf. North’s Pliit(mh, p. 499 : 
“ For he was exputsed tlie senate." 

••For ever should they be expuls'd from 
France.” 1 Hen. iii, 25. 

^EXSUFFLICATE. Etym. doubtful : pro- 
. bably derived from Low Latin 

CBS to spit upon. Narcs, (fuoting Du 
X Cange, says, that it is derived from the 


old ecclesiastical form of renouncing 
the devil, in the ancient baptism of 
catechumens, when the candidate was 
commanded by the priest to turn to the 
west, and thrice exsufflaie Satan. 

Various meanings have been sug- 
gested, e.g. puffed out, empty, frivolous, 
or, contemptible, abominable, ('fhe 
word is found onlyrdn the following 
pas.iagc.) 

” Exchange me for a goat 
When I shall turn the business of my soul 
To such exsufflicate and blown surmises 
Matching thy inference.” 

0 th. Ill, iii. 182. 

EXTEMPORAL. Inspiring, furnishing 
unjiremeditatcd words. 

” Assist me, some extemporal god of rhyme, 
for 1 am sure 1 shall turn sonnet.” 

L. L. L„ 1, ii, 171. 

EXTEMPORALLY. Readily, without pre- 
meditation. 

” The (viick comedians 
Rxtemporally wiu stage us, and present 
Our Alexandrian rev»*ls.** 

A. and C., V, ii. 217; v. also V. and A., 
836. 

EXTEND. A.,trs. (i) To stretch out, to 
hold out, to teach lorth. 

" I extend my hand to him thus.” 

r. N., II, V. 61. 

(2) To stretch to the iwint of breaking. 

” Lot it not gall your patience, good lago, 
That I extend my inannexs.” 

r 0 th., I, i. 99- 

(3) To spread abroad, to disseminate. 

’* Th • report of her is extended more than 
cari bt: tliought to begin from such a 
collage.” W. T., IV, ii, 39. 

(4) To amplify, to increase. 

"If much you note him. 

You shall oUend him and extend his passion.” 

Mac., Ill, iv, sy. 

(5) 'I'o .offer, to present, to* show. 

If you sfeed well in it, the duke shall both 
speak of it and extend to you what 
furlhcc ^comes his greatness.'* 

A. W., Ill, vi, 61. 

(6) To praise highly, to extol, to 

magnify: probably, as Narcs 

suggests, from tlie idea of Extend- 
ing or augmenting the commenda- 
tions or qualities of a person. 

” 1 do extend him, sir, within himself.'* 

Cym., I, i, 24. 

Note.— The meaning seems to U*.— “ I 
praise him no more than he deserves.” v. also 
Cym., I, iv, 17. 

(7) To seize upon (a legal term — v. extent 
4), Cf. Massinger, A New Way to 
Pay Old Debts, V, "i : 

i' ” But when 

Diis manor is extended to my use. 

You'll speak iu humbler key.** 

” Labrinus — 

This is stiff news — hath with his Parthian 
force 

Extended Asia from Euphrates.” 

. 1 . aiU C.. 1, a, 95. 
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B., intrs. To stretch, to reach. 

• “ And yet enough ' - 

May not extend so far as to the lady.** ^ 
JIf. r., II. vii, a8. 

EXTENT, (i) Amount, degree, measure. 

^ “ Tlie very head and front of my offending 

Hath this extent not more.** 

Ort.. I. iii, 80. 

(2) Behaviour, conduct, condescension. 

** Lest my ^kent to the players . . . should 
more appear like cntrrtaiiimciit than 
yoiira** //«>»., II, ii, 361. 

(3) Mamteii|,ncc. 

'* Was ever seen 

An Emperor of Rome thus ov(Tlx>rnc, 
Troubled, confronted thus; and, for the 
extent 

Of equal justice, used in such contempt ' ** 

T. A., IV, iv, 1. 

(4) A seizure, appraisement or vnliialioii 
of lands for payment of debts (in 
Scotland for the purpose of assess- 
ment). The reference is to a writ 
of extendi facias under which a 
seizure of lands or poods could be 
effected. Wright quotes Stephen's 
Commentaries on the Laws of 
England, IV, 80 : “ Upon all debts 
of record due to the crown, the 
sovereign has his peculiar reined}^ 
by writ of extent : which differs in 

this respect from an ordinary writ 
of'exccution at suit of the subject, 
that under it the body, lands, jind 
poods of th<\ debtor may be all 
taken at once, in order to compel 
the payment of the di*ht. And 
this x^roceeding is called an extent 
from the words of the writ : which 
directs the sheriff to cause the 
lands, goods and chattels to be 
appraised at their full, or extended, 
value (extendi facias), before they 
are delivered to satisfy tlic*«dcl)t.’' 
" Let my offices of such a nature 
Make an extent upon his house ami kinds." 

A. y. L., Ill, i. 17. 

(5) Violent attack, such as might be 

made in serving an “ extent." 

V. 4. 

" Let thy fair wisdoim not thy p.ission sway 

In this uncivil and unjust extent 

Against thy peace." 7. N., IV, i, 49. 

EXTENUATE, (i) To weaken, to lessen. 

To persist 

In dolog fnomg, extenuates not wrong.** 

r. and C., II. ii, 187. 

(2) To mitigate, to relax. 

** Or else the law of Athens yields you up— 
Which by no means wo may extenuate^ 

To death, ca: to a vow of single life." f 
M. N. D., I, i, X20. 

(3) To palliate., 

** iCfoopatra, know. 

We will extenuate rather than enforce.** 

A, and C,, V, li, 125 ; v. also OfA., V, ii. 
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(4) To detract from, to undervalue. 

"His glory not extenuated, wherein he was 
worthy.** /. C., Ill, H. 36. 

EXTERMINE. Vb. To exterminate, to 
destroy, to put an end to. 

“ Your sorrow and my grief 
Were both extermined,'* 

A. Y. L., Ill, V. 88. 

EXTERN. T., adj. Outward, visible. 

** My outward action doth dcintmstrate 
Tlit‘ iidtivc act and figure of niy heart 
In compliment extern*' 0 th., I, i, 63. 

II., subs. Outward show or deport- 
ment. 

" WiTe 't aught b) me I hire the canopy,* 
With niv eUern the outward honouring.” 

Sonnet CXXV, a. 

EXTINCT, (i) Extiiipuislicd. quenched. 

“ My oil-dried lamp and liine-bewasb'd light 
Shall he extinct with aji'* and i-ndless night.*' 
KUh. //-I, iii, 222, 

(2) Exhaust! 'll. 

" Thc«;i‘ Mazes, daughter, 

Giving toori- light tli.iii hiMt, extinct in both, 
Ivven III their promise, as it is .i-makiiig. 

You must not hike tor hie." 

Ifam., I, iii, xi8. 

EXTINCTED. T:xtinpiiishi'd, suppressed 
(only once iisrd by Shakcsprarc). 

"That III* in.i;^ Wiss this b\y with hil tall 

sliip, 

Give renew'd tire to our cxlinctcd spirits.** 
m., II, i, 80. 

EXTINCTURE. Extinction, hence, cold- 
ness (only once list'd by ‘^lirikcjipeare). ; 

" 0 cleft iIIkI ! r *nl'.l nindebly, hot wnilh, 
Both tire from hi nee and cliill extincture 
h.ilh." L. C., 294* ' 

EXTIRP. Tti extiri>atc, to eradicate. 
Cf. Spenser, Faitic Qiuriir, I, x, 222 : 

" Whuh to rt/ir/»c, he 1 ikl him privily 
Ihivnie in a tlaiKsi.mi lowly pl.aiv fat in." 

“ lUit n i** inii»«i‘;sibli* to extirp it quite, 
timi. till latmg and drinking bo put 
down." 

.If. I/.. Ill, li, no ; V. .ilso i Hen. YJ-llI, 

III, 

EXTOLMENT. Tlu- act of praising. 

" Hilt, in the \irilv of cxioltncni, I take him .* 
to be a soul of gri“at article.** 

Hjim., V, ii, XX2. - 

EXTORT. (1) To wrest and gain by ..,, 
force, to exart. 

•* Von must know, / 

Till thf' injurious Romans did extort 
This tribute from us, wc were free.’* 

Cym., Ill, i, 47* ‘ . 

(2) To exhaust, to take away. 

" None of uoldc sort 

Would so offend a virgin and extort • 'y 

A poor soul’s patience.” . 

iV.iVrD., lll,ii, x6a.-: , 

EXTRACTING. Distracting, absorbing. ^ 
Malone quotes The llistorie of Hamlei^^ 
(1608), ** to try if men of great account,!^ 
bee extract out of their wits." 
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“ A most extracting fron/.y of mine own 
From my remembrance clearlv banished his." 

r. N., V. 1. 274. 

EXTRAUGHT. L. extraho. 

Extracted, descended. 

« " Sham'st thou not, knowing whence Uiou 

art exlraught/* 3 Hen. F 7 -II, ii, 142. 

EXTRAVAGANCY. Koaming at large, 
vagrancy, aimlessly wandering. 

** My (leteniiiiiatc voy.igc is inwc extrava- 
gancy." T. .V., 11 , 1 , 10. 

EXTRAVAGANT. Roving, wandering be- 
yond bounds, vagabond, vagrant. 

'* Th* extravagant and I'rriiig spirit lufs 
To his confine." 

Ham.t 1 , i, ; v. aKo 0 th., I, i, 117. 
EXTREME. I.,adj. (1) Outmost, furthest. 

" The liairy fool 

Stood on the exlremest verge t>f the swift 
brook.” A. Y. II, i, 42. 

(2) Last, final. 

“ The extraw parts of time oxtrenic-lv forms i 
All causes to the purpose of his sived." j 
L. L. L., V, ii, 730. I 

(3) Utmost, greatest, most violent. i 

“ I do not seek to quench your lovc^Js hOt 
fire, 

But qualify ihi' fire's extreme rage." 

T. G. y., II, \ii, 22 ; v. als*' Ji. of /.., 230. 

(4) Harsh, tyrannical, oppr(*ssive. ; 

" And (ill .action, hi’it J 

Is perjur'd, murthenffls, bhuKly, full of bhiiiie, ; 
Savage, extreme, rude, enifl, not I0 trust." : 

.Sofmi't CXXIX, 4 J 

(5) Intense, strong, extravagant, ])ro- ; 

fuse. j 

*/ Be not .as extreme in submis»'*ion 

As in of!« nce." .U. iV. W, TV, iv. xi. 

II., subs, (i) The utmost degree. 

" Then must y<iu speak 
Of one that lov’d not wi‘'«'ly but Incj well ; 
Of one not easily jt alous, but being wrought 
P«Tplc-x'd in the M/rfMir," (Hh., V, ii, 345. 

(2) Affliction, trial, calamity, suf](^!ring. 

" Fieree extremes 

In their continuance will not frol themselves." 
if. V, VII, 13; v. als«# A*, aput /., IV, 
i, 62 ; r. qwd C., IV, ii. 108 ; i?. of L., 
9 <* 9 - 

(3) Extremity. 

" Always resoluU in most extremes.** 

I Hen. VI-IV, i, 38. 

(4) Plu. •Points farthest apart. 

• J, ** 1 iko to the time o* the year between the 
extremes 

Of heat and add.” A . and C., I, v, 42. 

(5) Extravagance of behaviour. 

” Sir, my gracious lord, 

To diidc at your extremes it not bewrnes me.” 

IV. T., IV, iii, 6. 

EYAS. F. niais^an eyas, a nestling: 

L. nidus = nest, 'fl le word .should be a 
' nyas or a nias instead of an ryas, so, a 
napron should bt' written instead of an 
apron, a nadder instead of an adder. 
These words exemplify the effect of 
aphofiresis, or the disappearance of part 


of the initial syllabic of a word. Prevdt, 
Manuel Lexique, thus defines the French 
word : ** On appellc oiseau niais, un 
oiscau de fauconnerie qu* on prend an 
nid, et qui n’en est encore sortie. Ce 
mot paroit forme du nid mSme, 011 le d 
ne se prononce pas." Cf . Spenser, Faerie 
Queene, I, ii, 303 : 

" Like eyas haukc up mounts unto the skies. 

His newly-budded pinions to assay." 

A nestling, a young hawk. 

"There is, sir, an eyrie oi children, little 
eyases.** Ham., II, ii> 3 ^ 4 - 

Note. — Capell suggests that the word is 
applied to children, ” from their fsagcniess, 
and their flying at game above them.” 

EYAS-MUSKET. Eyas (q.v.) + musket; 
F. mousquet=:a. small hawk : L. musca 
= a fly. 

A young .sparrow-hawk, a pet name 
for a young boy. 

, ” How now, my eyas-musket ; what news 

with you ? A/. W. \V., Ill, iii, 18. 

EYE. L, subs. (l) The organ of sight. 

” 1 might not this bclii'vc 
Without the sensible and true uvoiirh _ 

Of mine eves.** Ham., I, i, 58. 

• (2) Socklit, receptacle (for the eye). 

” A (..'irrioii death within wliose empty eye 
There is a written stxoll." 

M.V„ II, vii, O3. 

(3) Sight, look, 

" All ovKance hi' holds hor in his rye." 

• . V. and A., 342. 

(4) Keenness of appreciation. 

” 1 looked upon her with a soldier's eye.** 
M. A., 1 , 1. 289. 

(5) Prc.sencc. Steevens quotes from 

The Peculations for the Quern's 
Household (1627) : Such a-; doe 
service in the Queen's, eye." 

1 * We stiulL express our duty in his eye.*' 
Ham., iV, IV, 6; v. also A. and C., II, 
ii, 212 ; T. N., 11 , ii, 13. 

(6) View. 

” Be, in eye of every exercise, 

Worthy his youth and nobleness of birth.” 

r. G. V...I, iii, 33. 

(7) A perforation, the thread-hole in a 

needle, 

"This Ajax has not so much wit as will 
stop the eye of Helen's needle.” 
y T.and C., II. i, 80. 

(8) A tinge, a shade. 

Ant. " Tlie ground indeed is tawny. 

Seb. With aneyeoi green in 't.” 

Temp., 11 , i, 36. 

•(9) 1 - ig. attention ; literally, as Staun- 
ton observes, ** The aperture on 
one side, which contains the bias 
or weight tliat inclines the bowl 
\ from a direct course, was sometimes 
\ called the. 

«v A 
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“ And this sniiio bias, this commodity, 

J his bawd, this broker, this all-changing word, 
lapp'd on the outwaird eye of fickle France, 
Hath drawn him from his own determined 
aid.” K. /., II, i, 583* 

(10) Range, scope, compass. 

“ If it stand, as you yourself still do. 

Within the eye of honour.” 

W. K., I, i, 137. 

(i i) Phrases : (a) The eye of heaven = 
the sun. 

” With taper-light 

To sock the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish. 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.” 

K, /., IV, ii, 15 ; V. also Rich. //-I, iii, 275. 

(6) To change eyes = to fall in love 
with each other. 

** At the first sight they have champed eyes.** 
Temp., I, ii, 440 ; cf. " tHingle eyes ** 
A. and C., Ill, xiii, 15G. 

(c) ** Eye of death **=an eye menacing 
death. 

X Hen. IV-\, iii, 143. 

II., vb. To appea^. , 

* But, sir, forgive mo, 

Since my becomings kill me when tlicy do 

not 

Eye well to you.” A. and C., T, iii, 07. 

EYE-BEAM. A glance of the eye. 

” So sweet a kiss the ^Ideii sun gives not 
To those fresh morning dmps upon the* 
rose, 

As thy eye-beams, when their fresh rays have 
smote 

Tlic night of dew that on my cheeks down 
flows.” L. L., IV, iii, 24. 

EYE-DROP. A tear. 

” Thai tjTaniiy which never qua(T<xl but 

Would, by beholding him. have washed his 
knife j 

With gentle eye-drops.** 1 

a Heti. IV-IV, v, 88. 

EYE-GLASS. The rctiiiJi of the eye. 

“ Your eye-f’lass 

Is thicker than a cuckold's horn.” 

r.I^ii, 257. 

EYELESS. Dark, starless. 

” Unkind remembrance. ! thou and eyeless 
night 

Have done me shame.” K. /., V, vi, 12. 

EYLIAD. V. Oeiliad. 

EYNE. Phi. of eye (often used for 

rhyming liuqjoses). Cf. Spenser, Faerie 
Queene, I. iv, 184 : 

” And ckc with fatnessc swollen were his eyne ; 

And like a crane his neckc was loifg and fyne.” 

"To what, my love, shall I compare tliinc 
eyne ? 

tal is muddy.” 

. N, D., Ill, il, 138 ; V. also M. N. D., 

I, I, 244 ; II» Ui 99 » V, i, 178 ; A. Y. L., 
IV, iii. 50 ; L. L.L., V, ii. 207 ; A. and 
C., II, vii, 1x5 ; Per., HI, IVol. 5 ; 

T. of 5., V, I, X03 ; V. and A., 633. a 

EYRIE (Aery, eyerie). F. aerie*, A.S. 
aeffsz^n egg; Low L. aria^*A nest of 
goshawks. 

(1) A nest. Cf. Dryden, Hind and 
Pmther^ Part HI : 


” Some hAgg.ird hawk, who had her eyry nigh, 

Well pounc'd to fasten, and well wing'd to fly.” 

” And like an eagle o'er his aery towers. 

To souse annoyance that comes near his 
nest.” K. J., V, ii, 149. 

(2) A young lirood. 

” There is, sir, an eyrie of children, little 
eyasi's.” 

Ham., II, ii, 33 ; v. also Rkh. III-l, iii, 
270. 


F 

FABLE. Vb. To lui wrong, to be' 
mislakcii. 

” Ho fahics not ; I lii'.ir the eiiemv.” 

I Hen. VrAV, ii, 42. 

FACE. Vb. A., tr.s. (1) 'Po meet in 
front, to oppose. 

” Givi: inr lh«-iu that will face me." 

1 Hen. iv, 167. 

(2) 'Po bnlly, to browbeat, to attack 

iin]ui(lently. 

*' Pace not in»*.'* T. of S., TV, iii, 125. 

(3) Po counteniinco, to lend approval to. 

** W.is this thrt f.iee lli.it fac*d so many 
ft lilies ' ” • Rnh. //-IV, i, 284. 

(4) To trim, to edge. 

li.ist faced m.inv things.'' 

■ T. of S., IV, iii, X2I. 

(5) To j>iit a face or appoara»'‘^c,on, so 

as to make it look better. 

** Pace ihf g.irnii iii of reheUion *' 

With St lino tine colour lli.it iiuiy please the 
c y.-.” I Hen. IV-W, i, 74- 

(ti) To patch, to mend with a different 
colour. 

••* Mon* dish.*ii'*nr.ible ragged than an old 
faced .iiifn.-nt.’' X Hen. /F-IV, ii, 29. 

B. , iiitrs. 'I’o II phold a false appearance, 

to play Hie hypocrite. 

"Suffolk doth iK»t fl.’Ittrr, face, or'^cign.” 

I Hen. F/-V, iii, X42. 

C. IMirases: («) “To face oiit“s=to 
brave with (effrontery, to put down 
by positive a.sserlion. • 

** .A madcap iiilli ui and a swearing Jack, 
Thit Hunks wiili tiaths to face the matter 
oxit:* T. of S., II, i. 283. 

{b) "To facedown ’’ = to withstand with 
boldness. * 

•' But here's a vill.'iin that would faceme down. 
He met me on the mart.” C. E., HI, i, 6. 

FACE-ROYAL. ** A face exempt from 
the touch of vulgar hands.** (Johnson). 
" He will not stick to say his face is a face- 
royal.** 2 Hen. IV~l, ii, 21. 

Note.— " Perhaps tliis quibbling allusion is 
to the English real, rial, or royai. Thu poet 
seems to mean that a barber can no mote 
eara.sixpcnce by his face-royal than by 
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face st.'imi^d on tlie coin called a royal: the 
one requiring as little shaving as the other" 
(Steevens). " If nothing be taken out of a 
royal it will remain a royal as it was. Thb 
appears to me to be Falstaff*s conceit. A 
royal was a piece of coin of the value of ten 
' ' ' slullings'* (Mi»on). In the passage quoted 
FalstaS evidently intends a pun on the double 
sense of a royal or kingly faro, and the face 
istamped on the I'nin. 

FACE WITH A CARD OF TEN.* To face 
; , ■was a term at the game of Primero, and 
- meant to stand boldly upon a card, 
. whence came the phrase “ to face with 
a card of ten ” = to face anything out by 
sheer imi^udencc. N arcs suggests that the 
phrase may have ('xpressed originally 
the confidence or impudence of one 
who with a ten, as at brag, faced or out- 
faced one wlio had really a faced card 
(=a court-card, i.e. knave, king, or 
queen) against him.” Skelton is 
quoted : 

*' First pwke n qu.-irrd and fall ottl wiili him Uien, 
And so obface htm with a card nf ten.** 

And Steevens quotes from Law- 
Tricks ” 1 may lie outfac*d with 

a card of te*t” 

** A vmgoanco on your craft v witlur’d liuU* ! 
Yet 1 havt* fac*d tt wih a tani of ten.** 

o 7 '. o/ S., II, i, 399. 

FACINERIOUS. A corruption of facin- 
orous : L. facinus^a. wicked deed. 
Wicked, atrocious. 

** He’s of a most facinerwus spirit that will 
not ackiKiwlcdgf it.” A. W., II, iii, 29. 

FACT. To A deed, an act. Cf. Spenser, 
Faerie Quecnc, III, i.K, 3^8 : 

"She was empassidn’d at that piti-ous act. 

With rdoiis envy of Grcrki-s cnidl faU.** 

Cf. also, Milton, Paradise LosL XI, 

457 : 

** Ihc bloody fact 
Will be avenged.” 

**To say the trui*'- this fart was impious." 
# z lien. K/«IV, i, 30; v. aiv, A. W., Ill, 
vii, 47. 

(2) Mode of acting, line of conduct. 

" As >'oii w«T«* past all ihciiiie, - 
Ihosr of vour fact .in* .so— s»i p.'ist all trutli.” 
« ' W. 7 '., Ill, u, 84. 


j[3) A tumult, a discord, a feud, dis- 
sension. * 

*' And think how such an apprehension 
May turn the tide of fearful faction.** 

1 Hen. /F-IV, 1, 67; v. also if. Y. L., 
V. i, 54. 

(4) Union, alliance. 

" Their fraction is more our wish than their 
taaionP T, und c., ii, iti, 92. 

FACTIONARY. Adj. Actively engaged 
on the side of some one. 

" Remember my name is Mcneuins always 
factionary on the party of your general." 

Cor., V, ii, 39. 
Note. — ^Thc word is by some considered 
a substantive —one of a faction, an adherent. 

FACTIOUS, (i) Urgent even to the 
extent of conspiring. 

“ Be factious for redress of all these griefs.” 

/. C., I, iii, ii8. 

(2) Confederated. 

" In all which time you and your husband 
' (ircy » 

Were factious for the house of Lsincasler.” 

Rick. IIJ-I, iii, 128. 

(3) Given to faction, at variance, at 

fend. 

" You have been factions one against the 
^ otluT." Rich, //i-ll, i, 20. 

(4) Dissentious, rebellious. 

" Chop away tliat factious pate of his.” 

3 Hen. VJ-Y, i, XJ5. 

FACULTY. ,(i) Disposition, character. 

" I'm traduced by tongtics, which ni'itli»*r 
know • 

My f'^'-uUies nor my person." - 

Hm. VTItA, Ii. 7 .V 

(2) Capacity, an innate latent power 

for growing. 

" So tlie prince obscured his coiitemplatirm 
UiidiT thii vial of wildness ; which, no doidir, 
Grr'W like the summer grass, fastrat by nigM, 
Uusisn, yet crescivc in his faculty** 

, , Hen. K-I, 1, 66. 

(3) Authority, prerogative of oflice. 

*' This Duncan 

Hath home his facuUies so meek." 

Mao., 1 , vii, 17. 

(4) Power, ability. 

- " Sucli other gambol facuUies a* has.” 

2 Hen. /F-II, iv, 211. 


(3) A crime. 

" Indet-d his fact, till now in the government 
of Lord Angelo, came not to ;m undoubted 
proof.” 

M. M., IV, ii, 130; v. also M. M., V, i, 
430; Mae., HI, vf, lo : 7 ’. A., IV, i, 
30 ; 2 Hen. VI-\, iii, 170; Per., IV, 
iii, 12 ; R. of L., 349. 

FACTION, (i) A party. 

* "Hamlet is of the faition that is wrong’d.” 

Ham., V, ii, 223 ; v. also T. and C., II, i, 
ixG. 

(2) A band of conspirators, adherents 

> of a cause. 

1 * ** ^7 faction.** f. C.; II, i, >7. 


FADE, (i) To vanish, to depart. 

" If he. lose, he makes n swan-like end 
Fading in music." M. V., Ill, ii, 45. 

(2) To 'be liable to change, to be 
perishable. 

" Nothing of him that doth fade. 

But doth suffer a sea-change ^ 

Into something rich and strange." 4^ 

I Temp., I, ii, 398.,. 

{3) To come to an end. 

" Thy eternal; summer shall not fade.** 

' Jl' Sonnet XVm, 9. 

(4) Td, wither, to languish, to tend from . 
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“ This is a man old, wrinkled, faded.** 

• 7'.o/S..IV,.v?53.. 

FADGE. A.S. fdgan, =to^fitj to* 

coni])act. 

(i) To suit, to lit, to have the several 
parts consistent : cf. Rolxirtson, Phrase- 
ologia Generalis (1693) : 

“ Let men avoid wbat foikah not with their stom- 

achs." • 

" IIow will this fadgej my master loves her 
dearly.” T. iV., II, il, 30. 

(2) To siidteed, to turn out well. 

” We will have, if this fadge not, an antique.” 

L. L. L., V, i, 154 . 

FADING. The name for an Irish jig, 
and also the burden of a popular Irish 
song of a licentious kind. Sliakcspcare 
uses it in 'this latter sense. Cf. (for 
its use as a dance) Beaumont and 
Idetcher, Knight of Burning Pestle, IV, 

I : ** George, I villl have him <ipnce 
fading : feeing is a fine jig. I’ll assure 
you, gentlemen.” 

" He has tlic pretU(‘St lovc-soiigb for maids 
. . . with such delicate burthens of 
dUldos and fadings** 

W. T.t IV, iii, 193. 

FAIL. I., vb. A., intrs. (i) To fall 
short, to be frustrated. 

*' Oft expectation fails, and most oft there 

Where most it promises.” 

.4. ir., II, i, 174. 


(2) To be guilty 'of neglect, anditstay 
away. 

” She will not faU, fo*- lovers break not 
hours.” T. G. r., V, i, 4. 


(j) To be wanting. 

” Obedience fails in children.” 

T. of A., IV, i, 4. 

(4) To bb mistaken, to err. • 

” If he hath chanced to fAl, he hatlfsenteiiecd 
hiuisulf.” .V. A/., Ill, li, J31. 

(5) To miss success, to miscarry. 

” We fail ! 

But screw your eoiiragc to the stieking-place. 
And wc'li not fail.** Mac., 1 , vii, 59. 

(fi) To die. 

” Had tho king in his last sickness faifd. 
The cardinal's and Sir Thomas Lovell's hc.ads 
Should have gone off.” 

Hen. Vlll-l, iii, 184. 

B., trs. (i) To disappoint.* 

“ If thou fail us, all oiir hope is gone.” 

3 Hen. I'/-III, iii, 33. 


(2) To come short of. 

” I cannot think my sister in the least • 
Would fail hex Obligation.” 

K. L., II, iv, X44. 

-■ '•''i.. . 

(3) To neglect, to omit. 

*' I will never /oil 

Beginning nor siipplyincnt." 


(4) To keep back, to withhold. 

” 'Cause he faWd 

His presence at Uie tyrant's feast, 1 hear 
Macduff lives in disgrace.” 

Mac., Ill, vi, 2X. 

(5) To keep away from. 

” FaU not our feast.” Mac., Ill, i, 29. 

II., subs. ([) Want, failure. 

“ What dangers by his highness* fail of issue 
May drop upon tliis kingdom.” 

W.r.,V,i,a 7 . 

(2) Want of issue, extinction. 

" How griiumlefl lui his title to the crown ? 
U|M)n oiir fail ? ” Hen. VHl~l, ii, X46. 

(3) Failure, neglect, omission. 

“ The fail 

Of .'iny p»*nit in it ‘^h.ill not only be 
Death' to iliyself, .but to thy ie.wd-tongued 
wife-.” \V. T., II, iii, 202. 

(4) bault, offence. 

” Grvxlly and gall.nit sh.ill bo false and 
pt‘i jiircd 

iToin ihv Kn‘:it fail.** 

Cyin., Ill, iv, hi ; v. also T. of A ., V, i, 141. 

FAIN. 1., adj. (1) Gl.id, contented, 
obliged ill default of something better. 

” .\nd \va<;t thou fain, poor father, 
1*0 hovfl thee willi swme and rogues for- 
lorn ? ” K. L., IV, vii, 38. 

(2) h'nml, desirous, ambitious. 

” M.m .nul bifUs are fatn of climbing high.” 

2 Hen. i, 8. 

II., adv. Gladly, willingly. 

•* He would fam liavc had it.” 

/. ('., I, n, .’V) ; V. also 0th., IV, I, 15 
Ham., II, n, 131; 2 //•*• |'/- 111 , 
2t4; .1. y. L., Ill, ni, 44; Mac., 
in, , 


4 .; 


FAINT. I., adj. (i) Weak, languid. 

” Tvv>‘n siirh a man, so faint, so spiritless, 
St> dull, d»-ad in look, so Wf)e-lH*gone.** 

2 Hen. IV-i, i, 70. 

(2)^ Cold, without zeal. 

” Has fri ‘’hl»hip such a faint and milky 
h. --I r •’ r. of . 1 ., Ill, 1, 57. 


(3) I'aiiit hearted, timid. 

” Taint not, famt lu-.irt.” R. of L., I20g. 

(d) Wanting lervour or feeling, soulless, 
spirit li'ss. 

“ Clianiing faint hymns to the cold fruitless; V, 
iii(M>n.'* , 

.V. .V. D., I, i, 73 ; V. also T. of A., IH, , 

i, 57. 


(5) Pale. 

” .\ud m the wood, wdiero often you and I !' 
Upon faint primrosi -bods were wont to he.**'. 

M. S. D., 1 , 1 , 2x3. 


II., vb. A., inlrs. (i) To become weak. 

” Fair love, you faint with wandering in the 
wocHl.” M. N. D., II, ii, 247. ; 

(2) To swoon. ? 


'* Now he fainted ^ a ,;. 

And cried in fainting upon Rosalind.” < ' 

A. Y.L., IV, 

(3) To lose courage. . ' ^ 


” But if you faint, as fearing to do so, . 
Stay and be secret and m^lf will 
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B., trs. To depress, to make faint, to 
sadden. 

“ It faints me 
To think what follows.’* 

Hen. Vm-W, iii, loi. 

FAINTNESS, (i) Exhaustion, weariness. 

" Faintness coiistruinoth me 
To measure out my length on this cold bod.** 

M. iV. I)., Ill, u, 428. 

(2) Timidity, faint-heartednc.ss, coward- 
^ ice. 

'riie paleness of this flow»T 
Bewrayed tin* fattitnrss of mv hi.isIit's heart.** 

I Hut. yi-iv, i, 107. 
FAIR. I.,adj. (1) Beautiful, handsome. 

** Is she not passing fnir?” 

T. G. y., IV. iv. 141. 

(2) Untainted, tidy, clean. 

1 will go wash ; 

And when in> f.ice is /<i»>, yon shall perceive 
Whether I blush or no.” Cor., 1, ix, 69. 

(3) Not dark, of a pale complexion. 

* Thuru). *' What says she to iiiv face ? 

Prideus. She savs it is a fair one.'* 

T. G. V., V, i, o, 

(4) In good condition. 

“ They arc fair with their fe< ding.’* 

A. y. L., I, i. 12. 

(5) Good, satisfactory. 

** Who even bnt now auno baek ag.ain, 
assur'd 

Of thy fair health.” 6'oHurf XLV, 12. 

(6) Certain, assured. 

- ” Gr.mdam, I will pray, 

If ever 1 reniernhiT to bii holy’ 

For yrmr fair safety.” K. HI. iii, 16. 

(7) Favourable, au.spicious. 

“God grant them a fair departure.” 

M. V., I, ii, 121. 

(8) Unspotted, pure in lienrt. 

” Sylvia is tof) fair, loo true, lou hol^.” 

T. G. V., I V, ii, 5. 

(9) Good, siiiicrior, line. 

** Fav thoughts and h.ippv hours attend on 
you.” - M. y.. Ill, iv. 41. 

(10) Becoming, honourable. 

“Death is the fairest cover for .her sh.irae.” 

.V/. J., IV, i, 117. 

(11) Pieaging, kind. 

" I would not buy 

Their mercy at the price of ont* fair word.” 

Cor., Ill, iii, 91. 

(12) Affording free and honest scope. 

” According to the fair play of tin* world ; 

Let me have audu-iirt;.” K. V, ii, 118. 

J (13) Likely to succeed. 

" Yourself, ren-.wiied prince, stmd as fair 
As any comer 1 have hMikcil on yet.” 

M. V., II, i, 20. 

(14) Serene, clear, fine, uncloudy. 

“ So foul and fair a d.ay I have iiol setni.** 

. •• A/ot'., 1, iii, 38. 

^ (IS) Plain, legible. 

- « -Tb a /air hand.** - ill. F,, II, Iv, xa. 


.416) Full, complete. 

** Tim which if he can prove, a*pnps me out 
At least from fair five hundred pound a yiMr.” 

K. /., 1, i, Oc). 

(17) As an expletive of courtesy (very 
frequent). 

“ Fare you well, fair gentlemen.** 

A. y. L., I, ii. 231. 

II., adv. (i) Beautifully, finely, ele- 
gantly. 

“ All the pictures fairest lined.’* 

A. 'Y. L.. HI, ii, 81. 

(2) Brightly, clearly. 

“ The moon shiues fair." 

X Hen. /y-IIl, i, 146. 

(3) Auspiciously, fortunately, favour- 
ably. 

“ The wind blows fair from land.” 

C. F., IV. i, 91- 


(4) Honestly, justly. 

“ My mother playt d my father fair." 

M.M., 111, i, 154. 

(5) Kindly. 

“ Spitak me fair in de.ith.** 

M. V., IV, i, 271. 


(6) Neatly, in good order. 

" Have you laid faw the U'd ? ** 

2 Hen. FMII, ii, 12. 

(7) Distinctly, Icgibty. 

“ Is it not fair writ ? ** 

K. /., IV, i. 37. 

(8) Gently, still. 

^ “ Soft and fair, friar.” M. A., V, iv, 74* 

HI., subs, (i) A fair woman. 

“ O happy fair ! 

Your eyes are lodestars, and your tongues 
sweet air.” M. N. D., I, i, 185. 


(2) Beauty. 

“ My decayed fair 

A sunny lix>k of his would soon n*palr." 

C. F.., II, i, 98; V. also A\ Y. L., Ill, i, 
f 99; .Sonnet XVI, ii ; XVJII, 7, 
LXVlll, 3; LXXXIII, 2; V.andA., 

X083. 


(3) Good luck. 

“ Fair be to you, my lord, and to all tliis 
fair company.'* T, and C., Ill, i, 42. 

IV., Vb. To make fair or beautiful. 

“ For since cadi hand hath put on nature's 
powiT, 

Fairing the foul witli art's false bormw'd 
fac<.% 

Sweet beauty hath no name, no- holy hour.** 
SoMfid CXXVII, 6. 


FAIRING. F. foire ; L. feriae. 

A present brought from a fair 
(only <ttice used by Shakespeare). 

• “ Swet*t hearts we shall be rich ere we depart, 

If fairing come thus plentifully in.” 

^ L L L., V, ii, 2. 

FAIRLY. (I) Handsomely. 

** Degree being visarded, 

The unworUuest shows as fairly in the mask.** 

T MmtA r I i;, y.. 
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(2) Politely, civilly. 

• 'rheii faMy 1 bespoke the officer 
To go in person with me to my house.** 

C. V, i, 233. 

(3) Auspiciously, encouragingly, reas- 
suringly. 

** Our soldicni stand full fairly for the dav." 

I Hen, IV-V, iii, '29. 

(4) Decently) iionourablyi worthily. 

'*Thou doest thy > office fairly.** 

Hen. K-III) Vi, 148. 

(5) Finely^ 

“ Vou gave us the ooiiiiU-rfi'it fairly last 

night.'* R, and 11, iv, 48. 

(6) Legibly. 

“ There it is in writing fairly drawn.** 

T. of S., Ill, i, 68. 

FAIRY (Faiery). I.. subs. (1) A spirit j 
supposed to assume human form and to 
meddle for good or for ill in the affairs 
of men. a fay, an elf. 

** Then no pLanots stiiko, * 

No fairy takes, nor witrJi h.ith power to 
charm.** //am., 1, i, 163. 

(2) An enchantress. 

*' To this great fairy T’ll commend thv acts.** 
A. and C., IV, vai, 12. 

II., adj. Illusory. Staunton <iuotes 
from Ben Jonson : 

'* A prince*s stHirv.ts arc like fatry tavours, 

\Vet(x)nio if kept ; but poison if disaivered.** 

Cf. also Massinger, The* Fatal Dowry, 
IV, i, 201 ; • 

** Ihit not a word o*t ; 'tis fairies* troasan! 

Which but reward, brings on the blabber’s min.” 

*‘ Tliis is fairy gold, boy, and ’twill iirove so.” 

W. r„ III, iii, 108. 


(7) True love. 

'* Stealing her soul with many vows of faith 
And ne'er a true one.'* 

M. V., V, i, 19 ; V. also R. and /., I, v, 102. 

(8) Troth, word of honour, vow of love. 

” Quick Biron bath plighted faith to me." 

L. L. L., V, ii, 285. 

(g) Reliance. 

" All iny honest faith in thee is lost.” 

• Sonna CUI, 8. 

(10) Solf-rcliaiicc. 

“ What nctid I 

AiTrct another’s gait, which is not catching 
WliiTi* there is fatth ? ** 

TN. iC.) 1, 11,4(5. 

(11) Truth, fact (v. fecks). 

“Three f*f the. carriages, in faith, are very 
de.ir to fancy.” Ham., V, ii, 142. 

IT., vb. 'J‘o give credence to. to believe 
(tin; verb is peculiar to the following 
passage). 

" Thou impossessing bastard ! (U»st thou think 
If 1 would stand against thee, would the 
reposal 

Of any iriist, virtue, or worth in thee. 

Make thy word^ faith*d ? ** K. L., 11, i, 71. 

FAITH-BREACH. Breach of honour. 

“ Minutely revolts upbraid his faUh-hreach.** 
Mac., V, ii, 18. 

FAITHLESS. (1). Disloyal, perfidious. 

** .\ nio^t unaatur.il ,uul faithless service." 

Hen. Vlll-n, i, 123. 

(2) Deceptive, delusive. 

“Thev shott but calm mirds, folded up in 
smoke. 

To inakt; a faithless inror in vour ears.” 

A'. /.,'II, I, 230. 

(3) Not to be ti listed. 

*‘i) faithless low.ird.” M. M., Ill, i, 137. 


FAITH. I., subs, (i) Fidelity, con- 
stancy. 

” Beauty is a witch 

Against whose charms faith meltoth into 
blood.” 

M. A., II, i, 162; also /.V., Ill, i, 
138 ; 2 Hen. IV-W, i, 193; Hen. V-ll, 

ii*. 5. 

(2) Pledge, promise, word of honour. 
“A thing stuck on willi oaths upon your 
finger 

’And so riveted with faith unto your flisli.” 
.U. V., V, i, 167; v. also (used in pliir.) 
Hen. iii, 47- 

{3) Compact, contract, bargain. 

“ To keep obliged faith unforfeited.” 

M. V., II, Vi, 7. 


(4) Belief, tenets. 

■ ** Thou almost makest me watfer in my faith 
To hold opinion with Pythagoras." 

M. V., IV, i, 126 ; V. also A. III. 1 . 
2x0; r. A., II, ui, 127 ; lV.r.,I,ii.4i8. 


(5) Well-grounded hope, object of tiist. 

” My husband is on earth, iny faith in heaven.** 
R. and HI, v, 205. 


(6) Honesty. 

"'Plat broker, that still breaks the pate of 
faUk.** , . A./., 11,1. 568. 


(4) Fiibolirving, intidol, without the 
Christian religion. 

” lJnh-s!» ahe fli' it under this excuse 
• 'I’h.it ^hl• IS isAue to a faithless Jew.” 

.;/. V., II, iv, 37. 

FAITOR. F. faiti'ur ; L. factor, facto. 
l.it., iidoor; an evil-doer, a. scoundrel, 
a viignbimd. Cf. Spenser, Faerie Qtteene, 
1 , iv, 41S : 

" Into ii' W win s iiiiweetiiig I was cast 
By this f.ilM’ faytor." 

Cf. also Scott, Quentin Ditrward, chap. 
18 : '* Heaven forbid I should abandon 
the Iamb to the wicked wolf, or noble 
latlies to the oppression of faitouvs,** 

“ Down, down, dogs ! down, faitors ! " 

2 Hen. IV-\l, Iv, 125. 

FALL. I., subs, (i) The act of dropping 
from a hij;licr to a lower level. 

Suff. " How cam'st thou so ? 

Simp. A fall off a tree.” 

2 Hen. VlAl, I. roi. 

(2) The act of falling from an erect 
posture. 

" WhctluT his fall enraged him, or how It was ^ 
he did so set his teeth.” ■ / 

Cor., I»fa, 6aii 
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(3) A downfall, an undoing, a miS' 
chance. 

“ O, what a faU was there, my cimiitiymcn. 
Then 1 , arid you, and all of us fell oown.'* 
/. C., Ill, 11, z88. 

. (4) Disf^acc, a downfall from favour. 
" Mark but my fall and that that rulnllfl me.** 
H^n, F///-iri, u, 370. 

(5) Death, destruction. 

** There is .1 speelal pnividciire in the fail of 
a spanniw.” f/foii., V, ii, 205, 

(6) A cascade of water, a waterfall. 

** By shallow rivers to whose falh 
Melodious birds sing iii.i(lrig.)t'<>.'* 

M. W. IV'.. Ill, i. 17. 

(7) A discharj^c or elTusioii of a fluid. 

** For never two sueh kiiigdoms did contend 
Without imic:li fall of bItKJcl.” 

lien. V -1, ii, 25- 

(8) Cadence in music. 

“ Th.-it strain ag.iiii ! it had .1 dying fall.** 

T. iV.. I, i. 4. 

(9) Fault. 

“Tlic/rtW is in til*' orl di^ .ohOrlv.** 

M. \y. ]K I. i. 227. 

(10) A defection from a state of 

innocence or rectitude. 

“ This revolt of thine; nietlmiKs, is like 
Another fall of 111.111.'^ Hen, F-ll, it, 242. 

(11) A bout at wrestling.^, 

" Your younger ImillifT Orlando hath a 
dispriMticin to (omu in disguised against 
me to try a fall.** A. Y. J, i, 115. 

II., vb. A., iiitr.s. (i) 'I'o drop. 

“ The ripest fruit fir^t falh and s«3 doth he.** 
Rich. //-II, i, 151. 

(2) To start, to begin. 

*' If a throstle sing he falls straight a-caper- 
ing.*’ M. F., I, ii, 53. 

(3) To sink into disrepute or adversity. 

And when he frills, he falU lik*' Janih r. 
Never to hope :ig.iin." 

. Hen. VIU 111, ii, 309. 

(4) To pcri.sli, tb fail. 

'* 'iheii if .mgels liglit, 

Weak nun nnist fall, for Inaven still guards 
tlic right." Rich, //-JII, ii, 62. 

(5) To befall, to come to pass, to liappcn. 

** And vuu sh.ill liiid yoiirs« lf to be well 
thank’d 

Whale’er falls tmire.'* 

A. W., V, i. 37; V. also M. M., IV, ii. 
170; /. C., Ill, i, 24.4. 

(6) To come. 

'* Kep.ur thy wir, grv>d youth, or it will fall 
To cureless ruin.’* M. F., IV, i, 137. 

■'(7) To come into the world, to be born 
' (said of the young of certain 
animals). 

ny j ^ II, e eanlings which we re sireakeil and 
piud 

Should fall as J anob's liire.*' 

Af.K.,l.iU,75. 


. B., trs. (i) To drop, to let fall. 

** Here did she fall a tctir.” * 

Rich. //-Ill, iv, Z04; V. also I'emb., 
//-I, 288; V, 1 . 64: Of*., IV, i, 23a ; 
T. md 379’, ^ l-. 

V, 5 ; R. of L., Z551. 

(2) To drop, to bring forth. 

'* Who then conceiving did in caning time 
Fall parti-coloured lambs.*' 

C A/. V., I, iii, 79- 

(3) To happen to. 

" No disgrace 

Shall fall you." A, and C., HI, vii, 37. 

(4) To strike down. 

" Infect her beauty, 

Vi>u fen-suck'd fogs, drawn by the powerful 

Sllll 

To ftdl and bltist her pride." 

K. L., II, iv, 162. 

FALLING-FROM. Defection. 


**The mere want of gold, and the fallinff- 
from of his friends, drove him into this 
melancholy.** T. of A., IV, iii, 381. 

FALSE. I., adj. (i) Not morally true, 
expressing that which is not true. 

" 1 doubt not then but innocence shall make 
False accusaliou blush and tyranny 
Tremble, at patience.” ^ [V. T., Ill, ii, 29. 

(2) Denoting that which does not exist, 
. untrue. 

** If it bo ne'er so false, a true gentleman 
May swear it in the behalf of a friend." 

W. T., V, ii, 154. 

(3) Inconstant, faithless. 

*• Fickle,' false, and full of fraud." 

• F. and 1 14X. 

(4) Disl.'^yal, perfidious. 

" i lu vrr was nor never will be false** 

Rich, rrr-iv, iv, 491- 

(5) Not to be trusted, unreliable. 

** How many cowards, whose hearts are all 
as false 

As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their chins 
The bcMrcls of Hercules and frowning Man " 
. M. y., Ill, ii, 83 

(6) Deceitful, •• lying. 

" Dissi iiibliiig harlot, thou art false in all." 

C. E., IV, iv, 99. 

(7) Kvasjive, elusive. 

" But witli these nails I'll pluck out these 
false eyes 

That would behold in me this sliameful 
sport.” C. E., IV, iv, zo2. 

(8) Dishonest, unfair. 

** But yet 1 slew him manfully in fight, 
Withmit false vantage or b.ise treachery." 

T. G. V., IV, i, 49. 

(9) Unreal, imaginary. 

" Since your falsehood sliall become you well 
To ^iMbwiip shadows and adore false shapes. 
Send to me in the moming.” 
r. G. V., IV, ii, Z26 ; v, also Mae., II, i, 38. 


Jio) Incorrect. 

" I smell false Latin." L. L. L., V, i, 70. 

(ij) Counterfeit, not genuine. 

**Aiiobl«i^^. 

As Yoars was pat Inm -yob, even casts 
Such doubts, at faba coin, from it." 

V Ill-Ill, i, I7Z. 
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( [ 2) Illegal, illegitimate. ' 

• “ T.*is as easy 

Falsely to take away a life true made' " "'r 
As to put luetal in restrained 
kkeft ■ 


(13) 


To make ft faite one.** M, Af»$ II, iv, 49. 

Immoral, lost to shame. 

' He hath a person and a smooth dispose 
To be suspected, framed to make women 
/flfar.** Otk., I, iii, 384. 

11., aclv. (i)*Not truly. 

•• Thou speakest false.** C. E., IV, iv, 103. 

(2) Not honestly, treacherously. 

*' Vou play me false.** Temp., V, i, 172. 

(3) Wrongly. 

" He plays false ** (a quibble). 

T. G. V., IV. ii. 57. 

111., subs. Falseness. 

** As for you 

Say what you can, my false o'erweiKlis yi^iir 
true." M. M., 11, iv, 170. 

IV., vb. (i) To mislead, to cheat. 
Cf. Spenser, h'acrie Quccnc, J. ii, 
264 : 

" And in licr falsid fancy he her t.iki-s 
'I'o bfi the fairest wiffht that Uvi-d y< t.'' 

Spenser also uses the vt‘rb in the 
sense of to forgti, ** falsal lettcTb ** 
{F. 0 ., II, i, 3) : (2) to elude, “and ftih(.d 
oft his blows'* (F. Q., II, v. Hi). 

" Nay, not sure, in a thing falsing.** 

C. K., II, ii, o.V 
Note. — Schmidt suggests " upt to be falsi- 
fied." • 

(2) To perjure, to forswear. Cf. Spen- 
ser, Faerie Quecne, ^II, xii, 3<)4 : 
** Ilis fahed faith.** Cf. also, Mar- 
lowe, Tamburlaine, Part I, II, ii, 27 : 
** And make him false hi.s faith unto 
his l^ng.** 

“ Makes 

Diana's rangers false themselves." 

lil. fiS. 

FALSE-BODING. Prophesying hmiss. 

" False-boding woman, i nd thy frantic curse, 
Lret to thy h.inn tliou inovu our palii'iice.” 

Rich. ///-[, lii, 247. 

FALSE-CREEPING. Moving insidiously 
and. imperceptibly. 

" False-creeping craft and perjury should 
thrust 

Into so bright a tl.iy such black-f.ic'd storms." 

K. of L., 1517. 

FALSE-DERIVED. Not based on truth. 

" Yea, but our valuation shall be. such. 
That cver^ slight and false-derwed cause. 

Shall to the king taste of this action." 

2 Hen. IV-W, i, i«)0. 

FALSE-FIRE, A WUl o* the Wisp, hence, 
a spectre, something illusory. ^ 

" What I frighted with false fire ? " 

Ham., HI, 11, 249. 

FALSEHOOD. (1) Untruthfuliiess. 


•FaUeftodd 




CyM». IIL Vi, 


■ (2) Insincerity. 

** Falsehood, cowardice, and poor descent, 
Three things that women liighly hold in bate." 

T. G. V., Ill, a, 33. 

(3) Inconstancy, unfaithfulness. 

" When I protest true loyalty to her, 

- She twits me with my falsehood to my friend." 

r. G. F., IV, a, 8. 

(4) Treachery. 

■ " My trust. 

Like a gfx^d ]>.in‘nl, did beget of him 

A fahi'hood in its contrary .as great 

As my trust was." Temp., I, ii, 95. 

(5) Imposture. 

“ Kxcellent falsehood ! ” 

A. and C., 1, i, 40. 

(6) Dishone.sty, deceit. 

** O, wliat .1 gooiHy outsulc f(dsehood hath I ** 

A/. V., I, iii, 93- 

FALSELY, (i) Contrary to truth, not 
truly. 

“Thou spr.ik’st it falsely as I love mine 
hoiioui." A. \V., V, iii, X08. 

(2) TreacIu.Toiisly, 

“ Nor li.i-' GniohimiS 

i)i"«Tvi‘d •50 ili^ihonour’d rub, laid falsely 

r the plain wav of his nn-rit.” 

Cor., Ill, I, 5(> ; V. also Ham., 11, ii, 67; 

A/. A/., 11; IV, 47. 

(3) ]^Ii^takellly, 'wrongly, carclcs.sly, 

“ St.iu'liiig in^lippiTs, which his nimble haste 
lladi^riv* thrust upon (onlrary feet." 

/v.ffr LV, ii, 19S ; v. also Sonnet CXLVIII, 

4- 

(4) Maliciously. 

" 0, falsely, falsely mmd'-: .u i ' • 

0th., V, a, 117. 

(5) Illegally, dishonestly. ^ 

“ ’Tib .ill us c.ibV 

hahelv t«> take .iw.iv a life true made 
Ab to )Mii nii'l.il 111 n’blraiiicd muaiis 
To iii.ik.- .1 l.ilbc one." M. M., II, iv, 47* 

FAME. Vb. (i) 'I'o make famous to 
give fame to. Xarcs ipiotes Scot's 
Phihmxthir (if'io) : 

“Here ihi-ii ii'Ci ivc tins luie worke*, ruyall James, 
Which now nlh ii*; upon JJu’e, .ind more fames 
This chuicU .ii.d Uiii,;(loMi, than thy birth, crown, 

pi - 11 , 

Or wli.it clsi* Tii.ikr*? ihfv the giMxl king of men." 
"Such .1 couiiti ipart bli.ill fame his wit.**^ 
Sonnet LXXXIV, xi. 

(2) To repute. • 

" Fam'd for mildness, peace, and prayer.” 

3 Hen. K/-11, 1, X56. 

(3) To extol. 

" Fam'd be thy tutor, .and thy parts of nature 
Thrice fam'd beyond all cruditioii." 

T. and C., II, ill, 233. 

FAMILIAR, 1 ., adj. (i) Of everyday ., 
occurrence. . v 

" Mrantimc let wonder seem familiar, 0; 

And to the chapel let us presently." 

Af. A., V, iv, 70 . 

(2) Well-known. 

" That war, or peace, or both at once, may bir ' 
As things acnii.'iinted and familiar to 9' 
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(3) Intimate. 

** I do allow this even to be as famiiktf with 
me as my dog.” 2 Hen, il, 93. 

(4) Friendly, conciliatory. 

”Good wine is a gocxl familiar creature.” 

Olh., II, iii, 283. 

(5) On easy friendly terms. 

** Be thou familiar t but by no means vulgar.” 

I, iii, 61. 

(6) Affable, gracious, cordial. 

*' But not with such familiar instances, 

Noi* with siicli fn*e and frieiiillv c/mference, 
As he hath used of old." /. C., IV, ii, x6. 

(7) Habitual. 

“ Din-iicss, familiar to rny slaughterous 
thouglits, 

Cannot once start me.” Mac., V, v, 14. 

(8) Acquainted. 

"Tliey would have me as familiar with 
men's pockets as their ghives (ir their 
handkerehers.” Hen. F-lll, ii, 41. 

(9) Easily accoinplislu;d. 

"Ibe Gordian knot of it ho will unloose 
Familiar as his gaiter.” 

Hen. V-\, i, 47. 

(10) Easily undrTfttood, of an ordinary 
l^ind, not abstruse. 

Arm. ” How caiist thou p.irt sadness and 
mclcincholy, iny tender juvenal ? 

MtAh. By a famtiiam denionstratiou of the 
working, my tough senior.” 

/.., I, ii, 9. 

(11) Besetting. 

” 1 would not — though 'tis my familiar sin 
With maids to seem the lapwing and to jest, 
Ibngue far from heart - pl.iy with all virgins 
so.” M. .M., I, iv, 31. 

(12) Demoniacal, impish (v. subs.). 

** He, nor that alfable. familiar ghost 
Which nightly gulls him with iiitelligenco, 
As victors of iny silciia* c.uinot lioiist.” 

Sonnet I.XXXVl, 9. 

II., subs. A demon supjioscd to aAend 
at a call, a familiar .spirit (v. adj. 12). 

'* 1 think her old familiar is asleep." 

z Hen. FI-lll, ii, 12a ; v. -ilso 2 Hen. 
K/-1V, viH 99 ; L. L. L., I, li, 161. 

FAMOUSED. Celebrated, renowned. 

“The painful warrior famou^cd for fight, 
After a thousand victoric:s oiica: foil'd. 

Is from. the book of honour razed quite.” 

.Sonnet XXV, 9. 

FAN. (i) An instrument u.sed by ladies 
to cool tliem.solves by moving the air. 

” To fetch her fan, her gloves, her mask.” 

Oih., IV. ii, 9. 

(2) Something spread out, like a lady's 
fan, which wlien moved causes a 
circulation of the air. 

“And when Mrs. Bridget lost the handle 
of her fan, I took 't upon miiu: honour 
thou hadst it not." 

M. W. W., II. il, 10. 
Note. — The fans of Sh.ikispean-’s lime liad 
frequently costly handles attachi*d, gold, sil- 
ver, or ivory, which became objects of plun- 


(3) An instrument for winnowing. 

” Distinction, with a broad and f^o^erful /an, 
Pufliug at all, winnows the light .'iw.ty." 

T, and C., ]. iii, i?. 

(4) A whiff. 

"When many times the captive Grecians 
fall, 

Even ill the fan and wind of your fait sword. 
You bid them rise and live.” 

r T. and C., V, iii, 41. 

FANCY. I., subs, (i) Imagination, the 
creative faculty, 

" May all the building In my fancy pluck 
Upon my hateful life.” K, L., IV^ ii, S6. 

Note.—” The building in my fancy 
castles in the air. 

(2) Whim, humour. 

'* Make yourself mirtli with your particular 
fancy. 

And leave me out on 't.” 

Hen. V//MI, iii, 99. 

(3) Whimsicality, oddity, extravagance. 

^ *' Costly thy liabi( as thy purse can buy, 

But not express'd in fancy : rich nut gaudy.'' 

Ham.., 1, iii, 71. 

(4) Conceit, wit. 

** I knew him, Horatio, a fellow of iniiiiite 
jest, of most excellent fancy** 

Ham., V, i, 173. 

* (5) Inclination, liking, taste. 

*' Unless he have a fancy to this fofilery, 
as it appears he hath." 

M. A., III. ii, 33. 

(6) Artistic.perccption, good taste. 

"Three 01 the carriages, lii faith, are very 
dear 40 fancy.** Ham., V, ii, 143. 

(7) Love. Cf. North's P/wfarcA, p. 12 1 : 

fallen in /awey fallen in love. 

" There is no api>earance of fancy in him." 

M. A., Ill, ii, 28; V. also A. Y. L., Ill, 
V, 29 ; r. N., I, i. 14; iW. V., Ill, ii, 
63; .V. N. D.^l. i, 153; II, i, ; 
111, ii, 96; iv“i. x6o; x Hen. VI-V, 
jii, 91 ; T. and C,, IV, iv, 25 ; R, of L.. 

, 200. . 

(8) Lover (abstract for concrete). 

" A reverend man that graz'd his cattle nigh 

• • • 

Towards this afflicted fancy lastly drew.” 

L. C., 61 ; V. also L. C., 197. 

(9) A kind of light ballad, a love song. 

“ (He) swore they were his fonder or his 
g^-nights.” 2 Hen. IVAll, ii, 272. 
Note.— A Good-night was a poem of a 
similar nature. 

II., vb. A., intrs. To love. 

" Never did young man fancy 
With so denial and so fix'd a soul.” 

r. and C., V, ii, 164. 

B., trs. To like, to take a fancy to. 

^ "I never yet beheld that special face 

Which I could fancy more than any other.” 

T. of S., 11. i. 12. 

FANCY-FiRBE, Free from the influence 
of love. 

" flk maiden meditation fancy-free.** 

, M. N. D., II, i, i6r. 
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FANCY-MONGER. A fellow whose trade 
is love (used in contempt). 

** If 1 could meet that faney-monger, I would 
give him gome good ooungd.** 

A. Y. L., 1 X 1 , ii, 323 (cf. ^lad-floonger, 
barber-mouger, fashion-monger, all in 
Shakespeare). 

FANCY-SICK. Love-sick. 

*' All fancy-siek die is and pale of cheer/* 

• A/. N. D., Ill, ii, 96. 

FANG. Vb. To tear or seize with teeth. 

** Dcsmiction fang mankind ! " 

• r. o/^., IV.iii, 23. 

FANGLED. Fangle, subs. = a toy, a trifle, 
a crotcliet, hence, new-fangled^ iottCi 
of toys or trifles. 

Fanciful, given to new fancies. 

** Be not as in our f angled world, a gannent I 

Hotter than that it covers/' 

Cym., V, iv, 134. I 

FANTASIED. Filled with strange imagin- 
ations. 

" I find the people strangr^ly farUaiied.** 

K. IV, ii, 144. 

FANTASTIC, (i) Fanciful, imaginary. 

'* Wallow naki.'d in Dcci'iiiIkt’s snow 
By thinking on fantastic bummer's heat." 

Rich. //-I, ill, 299. 

(2) Grotesque, odd, whimsical, capa- 
cious. 

** Like an angry ape 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high heavon , 
As make the angels weep." I 

•A/. M., II, ii, 144. i 

(3) Incredible, prodigious. 

** Who hath done to-day mad and fantastic 
execution." T. and C., V, v, 39. 

FANTASTICAL, (i) Unreal, imaginary. 

" Are yo fantastical or that indeed 
Which outwardly yc show ? " 

A/<ir., I, iii, 53. 

(2) Whimsical, capricious, fanciful. 

" It alone is high fantastical.’* • 

T, iV., 1 , i, 15 ; V. iflso M. II, iii, 20. 

(3) Boastful. 

" Mark me with what violmec she first loved 
the Moor, but for bragging, and teiiing 
her fantastical lies." 0 th,, 11, i, 221. 

(4) ■ Grotesque. 

" The first suit is hot and hasty, like a Scotch 
jig, aud full as fantastical'* 

M. A., II, I, 67. 

FANTASTICO. A fantastic fellow, full 
of whims and fancies, a coxcomb. Cf. 
Decker, Old Forlunatns : “I have 
revelled with kings, danc’d with queens, 
dallied with ladies, worn strange attires, 
.seen fantasticos, convers’d with humor- 
ists.” 

"Tlic pox of such antic, lisping, ah-^ting, 
tantasticoes ; these new tuners of acmits." 

R.and /., II, iv, 26. 

FANTASY. I., subs, (i) Imagination, 
fancy. 

"Horatio says 'tls but our /antosy." 

Hornet 1, ii as* 


(2) Idea, mental conception. 

** Full of hateful fantasies.** 

M. N. D., II, ii, 203. 

(3) Love, inclination, desire. 

** Fic on binful fantasy ! fie on lust and 
• luxury." Af. W. \V., V. v, 96. 

(4) Humour, caprice, whim. 

" To please his fantasy.** Oik., Ill, Iii, 299. 
II., ^b. To occupy with fancy. 

** I find the people strangely fantasied.** 

K. /., IV, ii, Z44* 

FAP. Etymology doubtful. 

Muddled, fuddled (x)robably a cant ex- 
pression). That Slender should consider 
}kLr(lolpii’.s jargon to be I.atin, gives no 
clow to th(! origin of the word. 

" I say the geutleiuan had drunk himself 
out of his five Siiitciices . . . and 
bi ing fap, sir, was as thev say cashier’d.** 

M. iv. W., I, i. 159. 

FAR. Farther (cf. near for nearer). 

“ (We'll) not hold thi‘e of our blood, no, not 
onr kin, 

Far Ih.iii Deuc^ilion of!/* 

W. r., IV, iii, 420. 
FAR, You speak him = you praise him 
extensively. 

Cym., I, i, 24. 

FARCE. L. farcu)=:l stulf. 

(1) To swell 'with pompous phrase. 

"The /urt running fore the king." 

Hen. K-IV, i, 248. 

(2) To stuff, to fill, to swell out. Cf. 

Chaucer, Prologue, 233 : 

** His lip« t was .ly f arsed full of knyves.** 

" What broki'ii pien* of »r.ai,iiT #oe*er she*S 
alxiut, till* ii.ntx* iMlamon lards it; that 
she fan cs i.very business withal." 

T. N. K., IV, iii, 7 * 
Note*.— furvC is usrd with a sinular meaning 
in T. and C., V, i, 64 : " wit larded with 
maliu*, and malic e forced with wit." 

FARDEL. I'. Juirdt-aii^Oi burden. 

• A pack, anything cumbersome or 
inconve:iieut. Cf. Herrick's Poems : 

•* OtiuT nii'ii’s sins wi; ever beware in mind, 

None sees Uie fardel of his faults behind.'* 

'* Who would fardels bear. 

To gn)'»n and swe.it under a weary life." 
Ham., HI, i, 76; v. also tV. T., IV, Ul, 
7 J« : V, ii, j. 

FARDINGALE (Farthingale). A corrup- 
tion of O.h'. Verdugalle, Sp. Verdugardo 
provided with hoops, verdugossa 
young shoot, a rod, L. vtVttfiSB green. 
1 loops, crinoline. 

" Revel it as bravely as the best, 

With silken coats, and caps, and golden ring^ 
Witii rnfls, and culls, and fardingales, and 
things.'* 

T. of IV, iii, 56 ; v. also Af. W. W., 
Ill, iii, 54 : T. G. V., II, vii, 51. 

FARE. A.S. faran=io go, to travel. 
Subs, cheer, fortune. 

"How now, fair lords! what farcl what 
news abroad ? ** 3 lien. Vt-ll, i, 95. 

FAR-FET. Far-fetched, nch in deeply-, 
laiil or cunning stratagems : Note.^for 
/ar-/^/ SB brought from far, v. ^ton, 
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Paradise Lost, II, 401 : “ The far-fet 
spoil:’’ for /rf= fetched, v. Spenser, 
Faerie Queetie, V, iii, 09 : " And from 
. the other fiftie soon tlic prisoner fet.” 
Cf. also “deep-fet" (2 Hen. VI-ll, 
iv. 33). *' fet” {Hen. I'-III, i, 18). - 

** If York, with all his far-fti i^licy, 

Had been the rcjijciit thorr instead of me, 

He never would have staid iri i’*r:nic'e so lon^.'* 
2 Hen. i, 293. 

FARM. I., subs, (i) Ground let to a 
tenant. 

** At my /(irm, I have a huiidicd inilch-kine.** 
T. of .S’., II, i, 358. 

(2) A small, ])oor estate. 

” I had sold my farm to Imv niv rrown.” 

Hen. i'A’ ill, uq. 

(3) A lease. Cf. Spenser, State of 

Ireland : The lords of lands in 

Ireland do not use to set up their 
lands in /atm for term of years to 
their tenants.*’ 

*' Tlic E.nrl of \Vdt‘'liin' li.ith tlu* realm in 
lartn." Rich. //-I, ii, 56. 

II., vb. (i) To lease to a tenant on 
certain conditions of rent. 

'* We are ciilorci’d to farnt our in-w n-alm." 

Huh. //--I, IV, 45. 

(2) To take a lease qf. 

"To pay five ducats I would not farm it." 

timn., IV, IV, 20. 

FARROW. A.S. fvarh=^’Ji. pig. 

A litter of pigs. 

"JPour in sow’s blood that h.ith catt ii 
Her iiiiu* farrow.** Mac., IV, 1, 65. 

FASHION. I., subs, (i) Style, shape. 

*' What fashion shall I niakr voiir ljn’i*tli«’> ? " 
T. (',. V., 11, vii, 49. 

(2) External appt'arance. 

** I,.et me lose thr fashum of .1 man," ^ 

Jli’ii. I’ III IV, ii, 189. 

(3) Manner, behaviour. 

“ As is false wfiiiiari*» fa'^hwn** 

Sonnet XX, 4. 

(4) Kind, sort. 

*' Thou friend of an ill fashion.** 

T. a. V.. V, iv, 64. 

(5) The prevailing practice or custom. 

" The fashion of tin: world is to avoid cost." 

A/. A., I, i, 91. 

(6) Requirements of goorl breeding. 

" Fur fashion saki*, 1 thank you." 

A. y. L., Ill, ii, 249. 

(7) Something changeable. 

*' Ay, fashion you may call it.” 

Ham., I, iii, X12. 

II., vb. (i) To put in form, to shape. 
“ All with me’s incft that 1 i an fashion lit.’* 
K. L., I, ii, 176. 

(2) To adapt, to accommodate. 

" Know my aspect 

And fashion your clcincanour to mv looks." 
r . ..j C. £., il, U, 34. 


(3) To contrive, to bring about. 

** lu the me.antimc I will so fashion the matter 
that Hero shall lie abscut." 

M. A., II, ii, 41. 

(4) To counterfeit, to prevent. 

It better fits my blood to be disdmnc'd of 
all than to fashion a carriage to rob love 
from any." Af. A., I, iii, 25. 

FASHION-MONGER. A fop, who is ever 
inventing some new fashion. (Cf . Fancy- 
monger.) 

" Why is not this a lamentable thing, grand- 
sire, that wc should be thus afliicted 
with these strange flics, these fashion- 
mongers?** R. and II, iv, 30. 

FASHION-MONGING. Behaving like a 

fop, affecting gentility, foppish. 

" Scambling, out-faciiig, fashion-monging 
l»ys.” A/. A., V, i, 94. 

FASHIONS. A corruption of F. farcins : 
L. farcio^l stuff. 

h'arcy, a disease in horses resembling 
gkyiders, but appearing as small tumours 
on the legs. Cf. Decker, GuVs Horn- 
book : “ fashions was then counted a 
disease, and horses died of it : ” also, 
Fitzherbert, Book of Husbandry (1523): 

•* 'Ihc; farcy on is uia yll sorauncc." 

, “ His horse . . . troubled, with the lampuss, 

jnfectc’d with the fashions, full of wind- 
galls, sped with spavins.** 

T. of S„ HI, ii, 40. 


FAST. Adv. (i) Soundly, 

"The deve s*;eps fast that this night-owl 
will cal' h." , R. of L., 360. 


(^) 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


Closely, tightly. 

" Th j li'iiid whifdi was /as/, belocked in thine.** 
‘ M. A/., V, i, 210. 

Close. 

** A vessi'l rides fast by.” 

W. T., IV, ni, 490- 

Swiftly, quickly. . 

" It faster rocked.’* R. of L., 264 

Stgaclfastl^, firmly. 

" Thou art so fast mine enemy.** 

Hen. r/-V, ii, 21. 


(6) Indissolubly, 


** Are you fast married ? " 0 th., I, ii, xx. 


(7) Willingly, readily. 

*' He ttMches him to kick and to hack, 
Which tlicy'll do fast enough of themselves.** 
A/. W. W., IV, 1 . 59. 

FAST AND LOOSE. A cheating game, 
employed at fairs and other gatherings 
by gipsies and other shatpers to beguile 
the credulous of their money. It is also 
called pricking at the belt or girdle” 
It is thus described by Sir J. Hawkins]: 

leathern belt is 'made up into a 
lAimber of intricate folds, and placed 
edgewise upon a table. One of the 
folds is made to resemjble the middle of 
the girdle, so- that whoever should 
thrust a skewer into it would think he 
held it fast, to. tb$. toble ; whereas, 
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wlicn he lias so done, the person with 
whom he plays may take hold of both 
ends to draw it away.” Nares observe 
that the drift of the game was ta 
encourage wagers whether it was fast 
or loose, which the juggler could make 
it at his option. The expression is 
often qniployed metaphorically. 

** Like a ri^it gipsy, hath, at /as< and loose, 
Beguil'd ni?to the very heart of loss.” 

A, and C., IV, xii, a8 ; v. also K. HI. ; 
f, 242 ; L. L. L., 1, ii, 147 ; HI, i, 97* 

FASTENED.- Confirmed, hardened, de- 
termined. 

*' O strong and fastened villain ! 
Would ho deny his letter ? ” 

K, L.. IT. i. 77. 

FASTLY. Quickly, hurriedly (used by 

Shakespeare only here). 

"Towards this afllictcd fancy fustly drew." 

L. C., 61. 

FAT. A.S. faet=Q. vat. 

1., subs. A vat. Cf. Joel li, 24 : 

” The fats shall overflow with wine 
and oil.” Cf. tilso, Mark xiii: 
“ And digged a piece for the 
wine/flL” 

'* In thy fals our rares he clroviied.” 

A. ami C., 11, vii, 122. 

11., adj. Keeking with alcoholic odours, 

cvil-smclling. 

" Come out of tliat fat room.” 

I lien. /r-II, iv, I. 

FAT-ALREADY. Already •too well Uh\. 

" To enlard hi%* fal-alrcady pridf.” 

• T. and C., II, iii, 205. 

FAT AND FULSOME. Nauseous, cloying, 
disgusting. 

" It is as /at and fulsome to mim' e.ir 
As howling after music.” T. .V., V, i, 103. 

FAT-BRAINED. Dull, stupid. 

"To mope with his faidtrained followers.” 

lien. U-IIl, VII, ii»> 

FAT-KIDNEYED. Corpulent, obese. 

" Peace, yc fat’kidtuyed raseal.” 

I 7/in. /F-II, ii, 5. 

FAT-WITTED. Stupid, heavy-witted. 

. " Thou art so fai’wUtcd.** 

• * X ifen. IV-l, 3* 

FATAL, (i) Fraught with dt'stiny. 

"Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling as to sight ? " Mac., if, i, 36. 

(2) Foreboding death. 

" It was the owl that shrieked, the fatal 
bellman, 

Which gives the stem'st good-night.” 

Mac., II, il, 3. 


(3) Murderous, deadly. 

•• For you are fatal then «, 
When your eyes roll so.” 0 th., V, .1, 37* 

FATAL AND NEGLECTED. “Fatally 
neglected, neglected to our destruction. 
"Fear may teach us out of late examples 
wt by m ^ X3. 


FATE, (i) A fixed destiny depending on 
some superior cause. 

" And chastise with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round. 
Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 
To have thee crown'd withal.” 

Mae., I, V, 27. 

(2) Destiny, fortune, lot. 

" Men at some time arc masters of thdr 
/«/«.” /. C., 1 , il, 139. 

(3) That which one is destined to per- 

form. 

“ Ix*t us fear 

The native inighlincss and fate of liim.” 
lien. F-Il, iv, 64 ; v. also A. and C., 
HI, xiii, lOrj. 

(4) Phi. Codflesscs in ancient mytho- 

logy supposed to preside over 

huinnii destiny. 

“ For tile* yi)iiiig grntlcinan, .according to 
Fates aiifl Destinies and Siich odd 
savings . . . i.s iiidci-d dm-asod." 

M. V., II. ii. 54. 

(5) Good fortune ordained by destiny. 

sits down in Alexandria, where 
1 «,ill oppose Ins fate'* 

A. and C., Ill, xiii, 169. 

FATED. (1) l>ccn‘L*d by fate, hence, 
suitable. 

" Onn midnight 

Filled 1') tiu-^urposi*.” Teml>., I, ii, tag. 
(2) Having the ]>ower of controlling 
destiny, lalefiil. 

** i lie fated sky 

CliviS us III'* scop''.” A. W'., 1, i, 156. 

FATHER. (1) .V inah- parent. * 


(-!) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(f>) 


(7) 


** So IS tin* will '>t a living daughter curbed 
bv the will of a d* .id father." 

M. V., I, ii, 22. 

Originator, contriver. 

" Wliov judgments .arc 
Mitc father’s of their g.xrments." 

A. ir., I, ii. 69. 
'riu* cause of anything. 

*• Tlirais.ind 'scapi'S of wit 
Mal\i* thee the fattier td their idle drcailL'* 
A/. F., IV, i, 66, 

A reNjuTtful mode of address to an 
old man. 

” JXi von not know ino, father ? " 

• M. V., II, il, 67. 

Nnte.—OoblKi, though really the father of ■ 
Lai.inelol, dfies not realise th.il it is his SOU' 
who is t.dkmg to him ; this arises fiotii the 
custom of calling old people father or moth^. 

An ancestor. 

" Mysi'lC shall be the root and father 
Of many kings.” Mac., Ill, i| 5* 

One who exercises paternal care 
over another. . ; 

" So kind a father of the commonweal.” 'if 
I Hen. F/-III, I, 9®^; 

'•'■-V 

A priest or dignitary of the churclji^;:^ 
a pope, a confessor. 

” O, welcome, father I ” T- Iffy 
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(8) An early ecclesiastical writer, espe- 
cially one who wrote prior to the 
seventh century. 


But omne beno, say I ; 
taOuf's mind/* 


being ox an old 
L. L., IV. ii, 3 *- 


(9) Applied to father-in-law : 

Af. A., IV, i, 24; M. V., IT, Vi, 25; 
T.of S,, II, i, 292 ; T lien, /V-lll,i, 87. 


FATHOM, (i) A lineal measure Of length 
six feet. 

** Full fathom five thy father lies.'* 

Temp., 1 , ii, 396. 

(2) Depth, deeps. 

*' F«ir all lh»‘ sun sr-i-s or 
The riose (.-.utli wombs nr the profound sea 
hides 

In unknown fathom^, will 1 bn .ik my oath 
To this my fair belov'd.’* 

W, T., IV. iv, 480. 

(3) Cfilibrc, capacity, iMinelration, re- 

source. 

** Another of his fathom they have iioth* 

To lead their business." 0 th., I, i, 140. 

FATHOMLESS. Am]de, that cannot be 
enclosed with the arms, imnusisiirable. 

" Buckle in a waist most fathomless 
^ With spans .and inches so ihnunutive 

As fears and reasons.” 

T. and C., II, ii, 30. 

FATIGATE. Wearied, fatigued, exhausted 
with labour. 

"Then straight his double spirit 
Requickfu'd what in llesh was fatiiiate, 

And to the battle came he." 

Cor., II, ii, 1x4. 

FAT-KIDNEYED. Gross, paunched. 

" Peace, ya fat-kidneyed r.iscal." 

I Hen. IV U, ii, 5. 

FATUUS. Foolish. 

" Wc havi* been fatuus, and labour'd vainly." 

T. A’. A'., Ill, 4.:. 

FAUCET-SELLER, v. Fosset-seller. 

FAULT. (1) Want, defect, tibsencc. 

" I could tell to tlii'p, as t^) oiu* 11 pleases me, 
for fault of a better, to '.all inv friend 1 
could be sad, and sad indeed tixi." 

2 Hen. IV U, ii, 35. 

(3) A slip, a flaw, a failing, an imper- 
fection.. 

" Oft my jealousy 
Sh.'ipcs faults th.it lu-e not.” 

0 th., Ill, iti, 148. 

(3) A blemish. 

** Take her with all faults*' 

T. of S., I, i, 129. 

(4) Guilt, crime. 

"The image of a wicked heinous fault 
■'f, Lives in his eye." K. /., IV, ii, 77. 

^ is) Mistake. 

"There's somctliing in me Ih.al n proven my 
"< fttuU ; 

. • Fut such a headstrong potent fault it is, 

Thkt it but mocks reproof.” 

- . T. iV., m, iv, 184. 


(6) Bla;ne. 

“ You have made fault < 
r the boldness of your speech.'* 

W. T„ III, ii, 2x5. 

(7) Cause of blame. 

" His folly, Helena, is no fauU of mine." 

M. AT. D., 1 , i, 200 . 

(8) Misfortune. 

" The more my /««//, 

To 'scape his himds wbuc I was like to die." 

Per., IV, ii, 40 - 

(9) (A technical term) losing the scent at 
hunting. 

** Did not I say he would work it out ? 
llu* cur is oxcrllcnt at faulti,** 

T. N., If, v, 116; V. also r. of S.. Ind., 
I, 19 ; V. and A., 694. 

FAULTFUL. Faulty, guilty, criminal. 
" So fares It with this faultful lord of Rome." 

R. of L., 7x5- 

FAVOUR, (i) Kind regard or feelings 
towards one. 

" Your niece regards me with an eye of 
favour J* M, A., V, iv, 22. 

(2) Support, patronage, countenance. 

*' He that depends 

Upon your favours swims with fins of lead 
And hews down oaks with rushes." 

cor., 1, 1, 174. 

(3) Gr.acc, beauty, cle){ance. 

" 'Plunight and .ifllictioti, passion, hell it^eli, 
SIk! till 11s to favour and to prcttincss." 

^ Ham., IV, V, 168. 

(4) An act of grace done as a kindness. 

•* Sp'..iK to ifte, who neither beg nor fear 
Your favour nor your h.ite.*' 

Mac., I, iii, Ci. 

(5) A token of love or affection, speci- 

lically something given to be worn 
by a lover. 

" But let my favours hide thy mangled face. * 
I IJen. /K-V, iv, 9‘>; v. also /« L. L., 
• V, ii, 3(^ X25, 130, 292, 468 ; M. N. D., 
IV, i, 4 h. 

Note.— "Tho favour here alluded to w.is 
the silk scarf worn over the armour which 
.some favourite lady presen btd to her favourite 
knight. They were also soiiietiinfis a badge 
of distiuctiou." (Clarke.) 

(6) Indulgence, leave, pardon. 

" Give me your favour : 

My dull brain was wrought with tilings 
forgotten." Mac,, I, iii, 149. 

{7) Clemency, charitableness. 

" Justice with favour have 1 always done." 

a Hen. K/-IV, vii, 67. 

(8) A charm, anything to conciliate 
affection. 

" She showed him favours to uliure his eye." 
• P. P., 48. 

(9) Fascination. 

" Idiots in this case of favour would 
Be wisely definite." Cym., I, vi, 4x. 

(10) Countenance, appearance, fage, 

look. 
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•• Thf boy is fair, 

Of female favour, and bestows himadf 
Dike a ripe sister." A, V. L., IV. Ul. 85. 

Note.^This meaning is very frequent in 
Shakespeare and in Elizabethan writers. 

(11) The outward appearance of things. 

" I do love the favour and the form 
Of this most fair occasion." u 
K. /., V, iv, 50 ; V. also 7 . c., I, U, 91 ; 
I. iii. 129 ; Sonnet exXV, 5. 

FAY. F. foi^iekh. 

Faith : usually employed as an oath 
“ by my fay** : Spenser, Faerie Queene, 
V, viii, uses it in its ordinary 

sense : 


" And tume away 

From her unto the miscTeaiit hiinsoUc, 

That neither hath religion nor fay** 

" Uy my fay, it Wiixcs late*.” 

R. and /., I, v, 128 ; v. also Ilatn., II, ii, 
26 x ; 7 . of 5 ., Ind., ii, 79. 

FEAR. I., subs, (i) Dread, horror, ap- 
prehension. 

" As well the fear of harm as harm apparmt.'* 

• Rich, III- ll.'iif 130. 

(2) Something to he afraid of, a fearful 
or dangerous thing. 

" Thou shak’st thy hrad, and liold’st it fear 
or sin 

To speak the truth." 

2 Hen. /i'-I, i, 95 ; v. also 2 Hen. 7 F-IV, 
V, 19O. • 

(3) Reverence, respect due. 

** 1, that have neithiT pity, love, nor fear** 
3 Hen. F/-V, VI, 68. 

(4) A holy awe and revere Ace. 

" If 1 bn drunkt I’ll b<* drunk with tluiso 
that have the fear of (iocl, and not with 
drunken knaves." 

aI. W. if., I, i, 164. 


1 


(5) Object of fear (abstract for concrete). 

" Or in the night, iin.iginiiig some fear. 

How easy is a bush supiKis’d a bear." 

M. N. D., V, i, 21 ; v. also i Hen. IV- 1 , 
iii, 87; 2 Hen. 71 ' -IV, v, 196. 

(h) Cowardice, timidity^ * , 

" Nothing routs us but 
The villany of our fears.** Cym., V, ii, 13. 

(7) Amazement caused by the juesen- 

tation of something wonderful or 
bewildeiing. 

" Put th^'self 

Into a liaviour of less fear.” 

Cym., Ill, iv, 9. 

(8) Dread fulness, formidableness. 

** If you saw yourself with your eyes . . . 
the fear of your advoiitiire would muiisel 
you to a more equal enterprise." 

A. Y. L., I, ii, 173. 

(0) Nervous excitement. 

"Throttle their practis’d accent in their 
fears.** M. N. D., V, 1,^97. 

(10) Doubt, mistrust, 

" I, for fear of trust, forget to say.” 

Sonnet XXIII, 5. 

(11) Anxiety. 

" First my fear, then my courtesy, last my 
Stpiecli." ^ 2 Hen. tV, Epil., i. 


(12) Phrase: “For fear “ = lest. 

- " For fear you ne’er see chain nor money 
more." C. E., Ill, ii, 174. 

II., vb. A., trs. (i) To highien, to 
affright, to terrify, to alarm. 

" She hath been the more fear'd than harm’d 1 
my licce." Hen. K-I, ii, I53* 

Note. — ^l^is use of the word is frequent in 
Shakespeare. 

(2) To scare, to drive away by causing 
* fear. 

" Wc must not make a sc.irccrow of the law, 
Setting It up to fear the birds of prey." 

.U. .V., II, l. 2. 

(3) To regard with alarm. 

" 1 say tile earth was not of my mind. 

If y»)ii supiMist'. as fearing vou, it shook.’* 
I Hek. /F-III, i, 24. 

(4) To fear for. 

“ He was imieli feared by his physicians.** 
I Hen. /F-IV, i, 2'? ; v. als^i Rich. 7//-I, 
i, I ; Ham., IV, v, X03 ; .M. M., IV, 

i, (>•); 7 . .i., II, lii, 305; T. N. K., 
Ill, lii, sx« 

(5) To suisprct, to mistrust. 

" Yet do 1 fear thy n.iture ; _ 

II is ton full n* the milk of human kindness 
'Jo c.iUh tile ne.uest w.iy." 

Mac., I, V, 14. 

D., intrs. (i) To be in foar or alarm. 

" Why I should fear I know notj 
Riiiei* ('iiiliiiii'sb I know not, hut yet I feel 

I fear.** . 0 th., V, ii, 38* 

(2) To doubt, to mistrust. 

"If you shall see Cordelia, 

As fear not hut v'oii sImU.” 

K. L., UI, i. 47. 

FEARFUL, (i) Timid, timorous, coward- 
ly, craven. * 

" TliiN is the p.il.i •" of tlie fearful king." 

3 Hen. r/-l, », 23 ; v. also Temp., I, 

ii, 40S ; Rich. 7/7-1, i, zx ; M. N, D., 
W, i, 102. 

(2) I-'ull of tear. 

" The iiuiiu .irticle I do approve 

• In fearful m use-/’ 0 th., I, iii, 12. 

(3) Caiisini;. lear. Cf. Drydcii, Annus 

Mi) (Wilis, l.XXI : 

" III dre.inis they fearful preeijiices tread." 

’* Now could I, C.iso.f, iMiiie to thee a man 
Mosi like this rire.idfiil night, 

A man no niighliir than thyself or me 

III pi'rsoii.il action, yet jnodigioiis grown 
Ami fiurful, as these’ strange eruptions are.** 

J. C., I, lii, 78; V. also A- C., V, i, 10. 

(4) Proiluccd by fear. 

"It is now dead midnight. 

Cold je.^rfal drops stood on mv trembling 
flesh." Rich. liFW, iii, x86. 

(5) .Anxious, solicitous. 

*' 1 will buzz abniad such prophecies. 

That Edward shall be fearful of his life.'* 

3 Hen. F/-V, vi, 87. 

(6) Prc'carious, unrelicible, untrust- 
worthy. 

" Siv to niy hoiist', left in the fearful guard 
Of an unthrifty knave." M. V., 1, iii, 165. 

(7) horniidablc, terrible, intractable. ^ 

" He’s gentle, and uq^ fearful.** 1' 

Temp., I, U, 467, 
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FEAR>SURPRISED. Overcome by fear. 

** Thrice he walk'd 

, Bv thdr oppress'd and fear-surprised eyeSi 
Within his trunchcoD's length." 

Hain.f I, ii, 203. 

FEAST-FINDING. Attending feasts and 
banquets. 

" Feast-finding iiiinstFcls tuniiiig my defame. 
Will tie the licarers to attend each line." 

R. 0/ L., 8x7. 

FEAT. ¥. fait : f aire^ to i\o. * 

1., adj. Dextomiis. skilful, ready? 

" So tender over his occasLotis. true, 

So so nurse-like.” Cym.^ V, v, 88. 

11., adv. Neatly, trimly, bocomingly. 

“ Look how well my garments sit uiKin me. 
Much feater Ilian before.” 

Tentp.f II, i, 265 ; v. also W. T., IV, iv, 
176 ; L. C., 48. 

111., vb. To fashion, to make neat or 
trim. 

'* To the more mature 

A glass th.it leated ihna." Cym., I, i, 49. 

IV., subs. Exploit. 

“ Hang .ill the liiisb.ind’; 

That cannot do th.it feat** 

\V. T., II, iii, HI. 

FEATLY. Nimbly, dexterously, neatly. 
" She dances fealty.** 

W. T., IV, IV, 176; V. also Temp., I, ii, 
379* 

FEATHER, (i) A phrme of a bird. 

" When fowls h.we no feathers and fish h.ivc 
no fin.” C*. /i., HI, i, 78. 

• (2) Something very light and easily 
influenced. 

” I am a feather for earli wind that blows.” 
% H', II, jii, 154. 

(3) Kind, class, specks. 

” For both of you are birds <»f .*;elf«i;nnc 
feather.** 3 Hen. VI III, iii, ibi. 

(4) Phrases: («) ” IMuirieof featliers 

= nonentity, featlierhead. 

"What plume of feathers is he- that indiicd 
tins leltor ? ” /.. L. 7.., IV, 1, 89. 

{h) “ h'cather. that they got in i'raiico 
— ^'riiosc remnants of fool and,” — ^'i'his 
alludes, as J'airli’olt f)bserves, to the 
extravagant follies ol tlie I'Yench 
fashions exhihited at the Jdeld of the 
Cloth of Gold. 

Hen. F///-I, iii, 25. 
FEATHERED. (i) l*rovidecl with wings. 


(2) Handsomeness, ph^asingness of form 

and figure. Cf. Cowley, Davideis, 

II, xxxiv, 5 : 

" He saw and straight was with amazement shook 

^ To see the Strength, the Feature, and the grace 
Of his young limbs." 

” And was the best of all 
7 #. • • • 

For beauty that made barren the swcU'd 
boast 

Of him that best cq^^ld speak, for featurSf 
l.itning 

The shrine of Venus.'* 

Cym.t V, V, 163 : V. also Rich. Ill -I, I, 
X9 ; A. and C., II, v,.xi2 ; T. N., Ill, 
iv, 340. 

FEATURELESS. Ugly (cf. “sightless" 
= unsightly ; “ shapeless "= misshapen). 

" ^t those whom Nature hath not made for 
^ store. 

Harsh, featureless^ and rude, barrenly perish." 

Sonnet XI, xo. 

FECKS. Faith, truly, indeed (a mild ex- 
pletive). Note: — t* fecks =^ix\ faith: fcfts 
= in faith, is common in Scotland, ('f. 

I wood’s KdwaM IV:** by my fcckins " 
— by my faith. 

“ l* fecks! 

Why, that's my bawcock." 

W. r., I, ii, 120. 

FED ARY. V. Federary. 

‘FEDERARY. Confederate, partner. 

“ Camillo Is 

A federary with hor.” 

W. T., If, i, 90; V. also Cyw., Ill, ii, 
21 (fcoriary) ; M. Af., II, iv, 122 (fudary). 

FEE. ^.S. /coA=caftlc, property, pay- 
in<*nt. Note. — For a similar modifica- 
tion in the application of a word from 
its original meaning, cf. L. cattle 

ami money. The main circu- 

lating mi'dium at one time was cattle. 
Skene, Exposition (1641), says: Feo- 
dum is taken for the fee, wage, or 
stipeml given to ane servand for ids 
servitc." « 

(r) Proixirty. 

"The rest of your fees, O gods . . . what 
is amiss in Ihtsm, you gods, make suit.ihlc 
for deslruclioii.” 2'. of A., Ill, vi, 66. 

(2) Compensation, reward. 

" As if the golden fee tor which I plead 

Wore for myself." Rich, //2-I1I, v, 96. 


“ Ri'c from thf ground likf feathered M«Tc:ijrv.” 

1 Hen. yg -IV, i, 106. 
(2) Speedy, rivalling a bird in swiftness. 
" In feather'd briefness sails ar*; filU-d." 

Per., V, iii, X5. 

FEATURE. F. faire, L. facin. 

(i) Natural form, external appearance, 
person, lit. the " make " of the 
body. 

*' Forgive the comnii^iit that my p.ission made 
Upon thy feature.** 

K. /., IV, ii, 264 ; V. filsr. K. L., IV, ii. 
63; Men. VlllAW, 11, 50; Temp., 
^ III, i, s** 1 H| iVj ; T.O.V., 

' i n,iv.7*T^. y. L., HI, lii, 3. 

if 


(3) Worth, payment. 

*' I do not set iny life at a pin's fee** 

Ham,, I, iv, 65. 

FEE-FARM (Fee-Favour ?). v. Fee. The 
tenure by which land is hold from a 
superior in perpetuity without homage 
or service, except that mentioned in 
the feoffment, which is usually the 
lull rent. Hence, the expression "in 
“ fcc-farm '* is equivalent to in 
perpetuity, t 

*' How now ! a 1 d» Iff fta^farm ! build therr, 
carpenter : the air is sweet,” 
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FEE-GRIEF, v. Fee. A grief in which 
a person has the completest possible 
possession, a grief entirely one's own. 

“ What concern they ? 

The general cause ? or is it a 
Due to some single breast ? ** 

Mac., IV. iii, 196. 

FEE-SIMPLE. Absolute possession, the 
largest estate or interest which the law 
of England alloif s any person in England 
to possess in landed property. 

'* If the devil have him not in fee-simple, 
with* fine and recovery, he will never, i 
think, ill the way of waste, attempt us 

IV, ii, x86 ; v. also K. and 
Ill, i, 30; A. W., IV, iii, 255; 2 Hen. 
VMV, X, 24; L. C., 144. 

FEEBLE. Vb. (1) To tniad down. 

" Feebling such as stand not in their liking, 
below their cobbled shoes." 

Cor., I, i, 189. 

(2) 'J'o enfeeble, to weaken. 

** Shall that victorious hand be fechUd hciy: ? '* 
K. V, ii, 146. 

FEEDER. (1) An cater. 

*' The patch is kind enough but a luige/tfez/er." 

M. V., II. V. 41. 

(2) One who attends to the feediug ot 

cattle or flocks. 

“ I will your very fiaithful feeder be." 

A. Y. L.f II, iv, 97. 

(3) A servant, a menial, a parasite. 

" Have I my pillow loft un^|ress’d in Rome, 
Forborne the getting ot a lawful rae^, 

And by a gem of*w<iiiU'n, to be abus'd 
By one that looks on feeders ? ” 

A. and C., Ill, xiii, X09 ; v. also T, of A., 
II, ii, 149. 

(4) One who furnishes opportunity. 

" The tutor and the feeder of my riots.” 

a Hen. IV-V, v, 63. 

FEEDING, (i) A tract of pasture, graz- 
ing land. Cf. Drayton, Polyolbion, 
Song 7 : • • 

“ So much that do rely 

Upon tlieir /rrx/mgs, flocks, and their fertility.” 

” They CiiU him Doricles ; and boasts himself 
To have a worthy feeding.'* 

W. T., IV, hi. 169. 

(2) Taking food. 

" T(t bitter sauces did I frame iny feeding." 

Sonnet CXVllI. C. 

FEELING. I., adj. Heartfelt. 

” Yet let me weep for such a feelittg loss.” 

X. and /., III. V, 73 ; v. also K. IV, 
vi. xq6. 

II., subs, (i) The sense of touch. 

” Love's feding is more soft and sensible 
Than are the tender hams of cockled snails.** 
L. L. L., IV, ui, 352. 

(2) Sensation, perception. * 

” That it was folly in me, thou mayst say, 
And prove it in thy feding:* 

Cym., V, V, 68. 

(3) Experience, knowledge, acquaint- 
ance. 


” He had some feeling of the sport.” 

Af. Af., Ill, ii, 127 ; v. also L. L. L., Ill, 
i, X15. 

(4) Sensibility, readiness to feel. 

”And such barren plants are set before US 
that we thankful should be. 

Which we of taste and feeli^ are, for those 
parts tliat do fructify in us more than 
be.” L. L. L., IV. li, 28. 

FEELINGLY, (i) By feeling, by making 
a rising felt. 

** You soo how tills world goes, I sec it 

fedmgly." K. L, IV, vi, 152. 

(2) In a hcartfflt manner. 

” H«ti; feelingly she weeps Troy's painted 
WfK'S." R. of L., Z492. 

(3) So as to lx: st:nsi])ly felt, so as to. 

hit a thing exactly. 

"He shall find hiins 'f most feelingly per- 

SOU.ileil.” *■ 

T. N., II, lii, 144 ; v. also .If. Af., I, ii, 36. 

(4) Cimdully, plainly, sincerely, as one 

fet'ls. 

" To sptvik feelingly of him, lie is the card or 
e.ileiidar of gentry." Ham., V, ii, xio. 

FEELING-PAINFUL. WVi ngiiig the heart, 
caiwirig deep-felt pain. 

" My w(M* loo sensible, thy passion much 
more feeling-painful." k. of L., 1679. 

FEET, I look down towards his — (to sec 
it they .ire clov^ui). 

0th., V, ii, 286. 

FELICITATE, p.p., made happy. 

" T am alone felicitate 
III vour dear highness' lo\e." 

K. L.,l, i. 66. 

FELL, 1 . A.S. fd, 1.. jcUis : Elorio 
gives Vvlh) — \\ lleece. 

T he skin of an animal with wool or 
hair on. 

" My fell of hair 

Would at a diNinal treatise muse and stir 

_ .As life were ii' 't." 

• Mac., V V. ti ; v. also A. Y. L., Ill, ii, 
3.: , K. /-., V, iii, 24. 

Nol. . — *• Mv fell ol hair ‘*=a.rny luiiry scalp. 

FELL, 2 . A.S. 

Cruel, savage, inhnnian. 

" FelleU f'H’S hliall grow dear friends.” 

Cor., IV, iv, 18; V. alsii Mac., 1, v, 44 ; 
fV, ui, 2i«); Ham., V, ii, )2o; T. and 
(\, V, vii, 6 ; M. N. D., II, i, 20; /. C., 
Ill, I, 

FELL, 3 . FallL-n. v. Abfiott, Shake- 
sprarian Cimmmar, § 344). 

" Toil lu.ists at e.icli make not the altitude 
Which thou hast perpendicularly fM." 

K. /-., IV, vi, 54; v. also T. of 'A., IV, 
ill, 264. 

FELL-LURKING. Cruel and treacherous, 
lurking to ilo mischief. 

" They may astonish these fdl-lurking cun.** 

2 Hen. Vl-Y, 1. 146. 

FELLOW. I., subs, (i) Companion, 
comrade, associate. 

** I and my fdkws 
Are ministers of fate.” 

Temp., HI. iii, 6zf v. also /. C., IV, 111,.. 
293 ; and I, v, 47 . ^ ; / ■ 

■ ■ Rci 
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Note. — 'Hiis uflc of the word is applied 
also to f f males, cf. Judges, xi, 37, when 
Jeplitliah's daughter says ** let me alone two 
months, that 1 may go up and down upon 
the mountains, I and my fellows.** 

** 1 am your wif«‘, if you will marry mo ; 

If not, I'll die your maid : to be your felhw 
You may deny mo.” Temp., Ill, t, 84. 

(2) One joiiiuU in the same enterprise as 

smother. 

*' Ftlhws ill arms, and my most loving 1 
friends.” * /in-A.sf/Z-V, ii, i. j 

(3) A iriiitch, an equal. | 

” The poor nidi- w«»i Id j 

Il.ith not her felltw.** 

M. y.. Ill, V. Wi ; V. also /. C., Ill, i, 62 ; ! 

Hen. r-V, ii, 229; 11'. T., II, iii, 143. ; 

(4) One iilenliral in i-vcry respect. 1 

” I shot his Jt'lhrto of tlie self-s.un(; flight.” | 

^ ;!/. |/., r. i, 141. 

(5) ^ jJerson, an individual (uscil \ 
familiarly). 

"The youthful prince h.ith misled me; 1 
am the felltnv with the great licity and 
he is Illy dog " 2 Hen. ll'- f, ii, 13O. 

(^1) A servant, an attendant. 

” Whose felloirs .m tlieM- r ” 

i Hen. ly IV, ii, 57. 

(7) A wnrthless person, a word of 
contempt. 

"Why, what a ni<i|fstroiis fellow art thou, 
thus to rad on one tli.it is iieilhcr known 
of thiv n<»r knows the<*." 

K. L., If, li, i.>. 

II., vh. To match, to pair with. 

" With what's unreal thou coaclivr art, 
•And fiilow'st nothing." IV. T., I, li, 143. 

FELLOWLY. NiMp:hbourly, sympathetic. 

" Mine eyes even soci.ihle to the show of 
thine 

Fall fclUncly dnips." Temp., V, i, O4. 


FEMALE. Aclj. (1) belonging to that 
sex which bears young. 

” Wc enjoin then, * 

As tliou art Uege-inan to us, that thou carry 
This female bastard hence.” 

IF. r., II, iii, 173. 

(2) Applied to woman. 

** The founder of this law and femk bar." 

Hen. y-1, ii, 42. 
Note. — "Law and female bar law for 
the exclusion of woAaii. (An example of 
Hen^^iadys). 

(3) Womanly, temlcr, delicate. 

" 'file l)oy is fair" 

Of female favour.” A . Y, L., IV, iii, 86. 

(4) Harmless and protecting. 

” With female fairies will his tomb be 
haunted.” Cyw., IV, ii, 2x7. 

FEN. A marsh or moor, hence, the lair 
of a serpent : Alclis Wright quotes 
Toj)seirs History of Serpents (ed. 165S), 
p. 705 : “ Of the Indian Dragons there 
are. also said to be two kindcs, one of 
tTiom fenny, and 'living in themarKshes, 
w'hich are slow of pace and w'ithout 
combes on their heads like females . 
the other in the mouiitiains, which an» 
more sharp and great, and have combes 
uptm their head, their backs being 
I* somewhat brown, and all their bodies 
less scaly than the other.” 

" Like to a lonely dragon, that his fen 
Makes fc.ir'd and' talk'd of mom than seen." 
. Cor., IV, I, 30. 

FEN-SUCKED. Sucked up from the fens, 

I or marshy grounds. 

! '* Infect her beauty, 

j You fenrsudCd fogs, drawn by the powef-fnl 

I sun, 

! To fall and Mast her pride.” 

K. L., II, iv, x6x. 


FELLOWSHIP. (1) Company, a state of ' FENCE. I., subs, Protection, secur- 


being togethiT. • 

*' Tlic gic.it contention of the s«m ,iiid skies 
]\iruxl our fellewship." (Hh., II. i, 02. 

(3) Equality of fortune, companionship j 
in adversity. ’ ! 

" We would not die 111 tli.it man's company 1 
lliat fears his felloieship to die with us." ; 

Hen. I'-IV, iii, 39. 

(3) Alliaitce, pnrtncrsliip. 

" Would not this, sir, and .1 forest of feathers 
. . . get me a fellowshtp in a cry «if 
pl.iyers ? '* Ham., Ill, ii, 260. 

(4) Intercourse, communion, associa- j 

tion. 

" .\11 the fellmoship I hoM now with him 
Is only my olieiln*nrr.” 

Hen. Vlll ill, i, 121. j 

(5) Companionahleness, filnoss or fon<l- 

ness for companionship, the quali- 
ties of a gootl or pleasant com- 
f panion. 

"All the titles of good fellowship como to 
you.” X Hen. /Y-lI, iv, 307. 


ity, de/encc. 

• V With God and with the seas 

Which he hath given for /ene^Iimpregnablc.'' 

3 Heiu K/-IV, i, 44- 

(2) Skill in fighting. 

" Saint George ! . . . Teach us some fence.** 
K. J., II. i. 290. 

II., vb. A., trs. (i) To defend. 

"Where's Ciptain Bfargaret to fence you 
now ? ” 

3 Hen. VI-ll, vi, 75; v. also 3 Hen. 
F/-III. iii, 98. 

(2) •To inclose. 

" A sheep-cote fenced about with olive trees.” 

A. y, L., IV, iii, 7«. 

B, , ini rs. To contend, to struggle. 

*' He will fence with bis own shadow.** 

I hi. V., I, ii, 54. -- 

FENNEL, (i) A fragrant full-flavoured 
plant, used, like parsley, for dressing ifish, 
especially, as Beisly has it, ” fish hard 
of digestion.” To associate conger 
with fennel was to put together two 
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lluiij's that wiTu very spicy aiul lienee 
to indicate an act of libertinism. 

**l)ccausc tiKEdr legs arc both of a blniess,. 
and a* plays at quoits well, and cats 
conger and fennel. 

2 Hen. Iv, S06. 

(2) An emblem of flattery. Cf. Florio 

“ dare finocchio ” (to give fennel) 

= to flatter, to dissemble. Cf. also, 
Greene’s Quip for an Upstart 
Courtier} ^Uppon a bankc, bor- 
driiig by, grewc wonions weedes, 
Fcnell I iiieano for flatterers, lit 
generally for that sexe." 

** Ulicre's fennel for you.” 

Ifam.t IV, V, ifxi. 

FENNY. Inhabiting or growing in feus 
or marshes, bred in bogs. 

“ Fillet of a fenny sn.'iki; 

In the cauldtoii Ixiil and bako.” 

Mnc., IV, i, ti, 

FEODARY (Fedary). L. fortfu^=’A coin- 
])act : feudum=a fond or iief. 

(1) A confederate, an accomplice. * 

“ Sonsolcss bauhlo, 

Art thou a fcodary for tins act, and kxik'st 
So virgindike without.” C'ym., Ill, 11, Ji. 

(2) One of the human race, holding by 
common tenure. 

Angelo. *' Wc arc all frail. 

Isahdla. Else ltd my brother die, 

If not a fedary but only he 
Owr and snrmd thv w<’.ikii«s3." 

M. M., II, iv, 122 ; V. also 1^'. T., 11, I, 
90 (federary). • 

FERE. A.S. gefcrar=A companion. 

A companion, a partner, a mate. C.f. 
Sir Thomas Clanvowe, Ctukoo and 
Nightingale, 273 : “We be fewe bridtles 
her in fere*' (=in society). Cf. also 
Spenser, Faerie Qttcene, I, x, 35 ; 

*' But faire Charissa to a lovely fere 
Was lincked.” 

Greene uses pheere and Marlowe pherc 
= matc. Burns, Auld* Lang* Sync, 
has : " Here’s a hand, my trusty iiere ” 
(usually frien*). Cf. Byron, Childe 
Jfarold, I, 13 : “ Fresh Jecrcs will dry 
the bright blue eyes.” 

“ Lcani what maids have bw'n h»T companions 
and play-/«re5.” T. N. A., IV, in, yi. 
Note. — ^TheHocd is used bcitU for a husband 
and a wife: 

” And swear with me— as, with the woful 
fere 

And father of that chast«* dishonoured dame.” 

T. A., IV, i, 89, 

** Tills king unto him took a fere** 

Per., I, Prol., 3i ; v. also T. N. K., V, 
i, X16. 

FERN-SEED. It was a popular notion 
that fern-seed was invisible, and lli»t 
(if gathered on Midsummer Eve and wich 
certain formalities) it communicated its 
supernatural properties to its possessor 
and rendered him invisible. Cf. Ben 
Jonson, New Initt 1 * .6 : 

‘a , ' . 


” I had 

No inodiclnv, sir, iu go invisible. 

No fern-seed in my pocket.” 

Plaine Percival, a tract of the time of 
Elizabeth, has the following : “ 1 thinkc 
the mail slave hath lasted in a feme- 
stalk, that ho walks so invisible. ’’ 

” We havi* ihi* ririipl of fern-seed, wc walk 
iiivisibU-.” I Hen. /V-II, i, 78. 

Nolo. Reeeipt n*fers to the formalities 
to bi’ oliscrvid in gatheriiig it. 

FERRET. Vb. To worry as a ferret 
worries a rabbit. 

“ ril fir him, and firk liliii, and ferret him.'* 
Hen. r IV, iv. 30. 

FESTINATE. Speedy, hasty, hurried. 

** .-Xdvisi' till' duke, wlieri: vou are going, to 
a innst festtnale pri*p.iratic>ii.” 

K. L., Ill, vil, 9. 

FESTINATELY. Speed il y . hurriedly. 

” r.iki- t)iis ki'V ; f'lVL- i-iit.'irgeiiient to tho 
swam, .itui bring liim festinately hither.'** 

L. L. L., Ill, 1. 4. 

FESTIVAL, (i) Festive, joyous, mirthful. 

** riii'i blissfd rl.iv 

111:111 iu sli.ill Im* krpt fe\lwal** 

K. Ill, I, 70; V. also R. ant IV, 

V, 84. 

(j) ICxceplioual, not for every day. 

” 1 w.is iiol bt^n uikIcl' a ihyming planet, 
nor 1 (.iiinot woo iii festival teriiis.” 

M. .1., V, il. \7 \ it- “holiday and lady 
l« nils’* (» Hen. IV -\, in, 46); also 
“ higlid.iy wiL” (M. V., 11, ix, 98). 

FET. (1) Brought, fetched. Cf. Chaucer, 
Prologue, .Snj : *' And '.hereupon the 

wyn was fet aiioon ” Cf. also Milton^ 
Paroiltsc Pcgaini’d, II, 401 : “Tho far- 
fet spoil.” 

” Forthwith fiom Ludlow the young prince 
l>i‘ fit 

IIiiImt to I.i*iiiloii." 

• Rirh. ///--Il, 11, 121 ; v. also 2 Hen. VI-ll, 
IV, 

(2) Derived. 

"On, on, you noble English, 

Whov bliHid IS fit liom iulhrrs ol war proof.*' 
Hen. i, x8. 

FETCH. I., sul IS. A device, a cunning 

contrivance, a pretext. 

•* 1 hi y an- sick ? They are weary ? 
Ihi-y h.ivr ti.ivr-ih'd all the night? mere 
fct.kfsl 

i lie iniag'-s of revolt and flying off.” ; 

K. L., 11, iv, 83 ; V. also Ham., II, i, 38.' 

11 ., vb. A., trs. (i) To accompany. ; 
” I come to fetch you to the Scnatc-liouse.** < 
/. C'., Il, ii, 39* 

(2) To make, to take (applied to motion). 

” i'll fetch a turn about the gfirdcn.” 

Cym., 1, i. Si. 

B., intrs. To shift, to tack. 

** And, like a shifted wind unto a sail, '5 

It makes the course ol thoughts to feteh ' > 
about.” K. /., IV, ii, 
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FETCH IN. (1) To apprehend, to cap- 
ture, 

*' Within our filc-s there are, 

Ox those that serv'd Mark AnUmy but late, 
KiioukIi to fetch him m." 

A. and C., iV, i, 14; v. also C*yf»., IV, 
li, X41. 

(2) To draw out artfully. 

“ Y«m speak this feUh me in.'* 

M. A., I, i, x8q. 

« 

FETCH OFF. (i) To plun il(T, to lli*ecii, I 
to make booty of. | 

" A«* 1 return, 1 will frtth of) these jiisliees.” j 

2 Ikn. /Ir'-lII, li, 278. ; 

(2) To carry off, to niaUc away w-ith. ' 

“ I imisl beh« \e yon, sir ; 

1 do; .iiiil will fi'hh olf Ijolieiiii.i (nr 't." ; 

ir. 2'., I, li, * 

(3) To rcscmi. • 

"None lietter than to ht him fetth off his • 
dniiii.” U'., Hi, VI, 17. 

FETTLE. Siipposi'd to Ik* a corruption \ 
of sMi', tla* loni; .s’ ( /') aiid / being easily • 
confounded in ])rintiiig. 

To put into good Loiulition, to make ' 
ready. i 

"/*>///<• v»*ur tine joints, 'j'.iuisl 'Ihtirsdav 

I'lXl." A!. / , III, \, 15 t. 

FEVEROUS. (1) A.s ff su liering from or ■ 
aftected Avilli a fever, hence, agitaletl, 
tremulous, convulsive. 

" Some s,iv, the earth ' 

Was ft'U'rous and did shake." 

. lUrtt., 11 , 111, 44; V. als«i Cor., I, iv, fti. 

(2) Heatetl, exciletl. 

" I quake, , 

Lest thou a feverous ii(e sliouhlst entertain.” 1 

.U. .U., Ill,i, 75. ! 

FEW. 1 .. ndj. Not innny. ! 

*' Me hath Insird that men of feto woids arc j 

the best men.'' lien, r-lll, li, sj. I 

II., IMirases: (u) “In few"— in short. 

*' In feu', they huitied us alio.ird .1 bark." 

Teinff., I, 11, 144. 

(/i) "In a few" — in a few word.s. 

T. of .s'., I, ii, 52. 

FEWNESS AND TRUTH. Biielly and 
truly. 

•' Dr» not iM'lievc it. Fev'ness and truth 
'tis tluis." .U. -U., 1, iv, 39. 

FICO (Figo). ItnI. fig. 

A lig ! an act of contempt .shown 
with the lingers, = I don't care that (a 
snap of the lingers). 

” A fico for the phrase." 

M. ir. \V„ I, Hi, 36. 

" And figo for thy frieiubhip." 

Hen. r-lll, \i, 6u. 

PIDDLE. Vb. To worry, to beat (as 
with a fiddlestick). 

"The devil fiddt* them! I'm glad tbcy'ie 
• ^ going." i/w. Hi, 39. 


FIELDED. Engaged i n action . i:ncd,mped . 

" That we with smoking swords qiay iiiarcli 
from hciicc‘, 

To help uur fielded friends." 

Cor., 1, iv, 12. 

FIERCE, (i) Furious, cruel. 

“ The time and my intents am savage-wild, 
More fierce and more iiiex6r.iblc far 
Thau empty tigers or the roaring s»m." 

^ K. and J., V, in, jS. 

(2) Vehement, ardent, strenuous. 

" There is no following her in this fiene vein." 
A/. H. !}., Ill, ii, 82; V. also K. L., 11, 
i, 36;/.. L. L., V. iiV84.b 

(3) Fiery, impetuous. 

" Though she be but little she is fierce.** 

M. H. D., HI, ii, nv 

(4) Excessive, extreme. Cf. lien J on- 

son, Poetaster, V, i *. 

“ And, Lupus, ff>r your fierce credulity 
One 111 him w'lth a' pair of larger e.irs." 

" W’h.it had he 

Ti> do in thesi* fierce vanities ? " 

Hen. VI II l„i, 54; v. alao T. of .1., IV, 
11, 30. 

(5) I Passionate. 

“ Vet have I fierce alleetions 

And lliink whal Venus did with Mars." 

A. aiul I, V, ii. 

(o) Hurried, precipitate, rapid. 

" 'Hus fierce abridgement 
Hath to it ( ircuiustantial branchc<, wliirh 
Dislinetion bhould be riUi in." 

Cym., V, V, 382. 

( 7 ) ICxciting. troublous. 

".Such temperate i»rder in so fierce a cause 
Doth Want example." K. J., Ill, iv, n. 

(S) Wild, disordered. 

“ .-\nd iPiiik no more of this night's accidents 
Ihil as* Ihi* fierce vexation of a ilroam.” 

M. N. D., IV, i, «■)(». 

(ti) Frond, haughty. 

" He lb fierce and uumot bixiok hard langiia;;< . " 

■2 Hen. K/-1V, IX, , , 

FIERY-POINtED. Casting rays as if 

pointed with fire. 

" I^xik, .IS the fair and fiery-pointed snii, 
Kiibhiiig from forth a cloud bensives onr 
sight.” R. of L., 372. 

Note. — It is possible that Shakrspt'an' meant 
" fire y-pointe»l," gtf — changed to y -i-ora — 
was a common prdh| to A.S. pi'rfect parti- 
ciples, as y-clept, y-elad, i-sung, a-feard. 
Cl. Milton, On Shakespeare, " star y-pointing 
pyramid," which is not a correct formation 
iiMsiniirh as it is not joined to the perfect 
participle. 

FIFTEENTH. ** Fifteenth is a tribute or 
imposition of money laid upon any city, 
borough, or other town through the 
g realm, not by the poll, or upon this or 
that man, but in general upon the whole 
city or town ; and is so cailecL because 
it amounts to a fifteenth pait of that 
which the city hath been valued at of 
old. or to a fifteenth part of every man's 
personal estate, according to a reason- 



al)lL* valuation." Blount ; J.aw Die- 
tinnary. 

“ A proper jest, and never lienrd before, 
That Suffolk should demand a whole fiftrefith 
For costs and charges in transporting hcT." 

a Hen. F/- 1 , i, 133. 

FIFTEENS. Plural of fifteenth. 

*' Ht; that made 11s pay one and twenty 
fifteens. ;^d one sliiiliiig to the pound, 
the last subsidy.** 

2 Hen. F/- 1 V, vii, 24. 

FIFTY DISEASES OF A HORSE. Tl 

soi*ms to have lK*c*n provorlnal to 

spoak of the ** fifty disoasis of a lioiso.*’ 

.Malone; quotes The Yothshitr Trafiedy 
(i0(»«) : " O stiiinblin^ jadt* ! tho spavin 
o’lTtakc tlu'C 1 the fifty diseases stop 
llu*e." Some of tliesc ailments arc 
noted in T. of S.. HI, ii, 4S and scq. — 
" llic Rlanders." “ mose in the chine." 
" the lampass," " the fashions," " wind* 
‘^alls," " spavins," the lives," "^the 
stafjj(ers," " the hols." 

** Though she have as many <lisiMS«-s as two 
and fifty horses.'* T. of S., I, il, 78. 

FIG. Vb. To insult with fieoes or con- 
temptuous motions of the lingers by 
])uttin|:' the thumb between the fore 
and middh; finger, or thrusting it into the 
mouth (v. ficb or figo). 

*' When Jh'stcil lies do this (making the action 
of H'proacth), and fiq mi*, like 
The br:igging Spanianl.** • 

, a/fm. /P-V, iii, irfi. 

FIGHT. Subs, (i) A contest of arms. 
" Rather proclaim it, W<slinorel.iii<l, through 
my host, 

Tlmt he which hath lui stom.ieh to this fifihl. 
Let him dep.irt.’* Hen. V IV, iii, 35. 

(2) A technical naval term for some- 
thing to screen the combatants 
during an engagement. ** I^'ights 
are the wast-cloath% whfck hang 
round about the shiy). to hinder 
men from being seen in light : or 
any place wherein men may cover 
themselves, and yet use their 
arms." Phillip's World of Words. 
Cf. Beaumont and Fletcher, Valen- 
tntinn. II, 2 : 

** Wliile I were able to ^•Ildll^c a tempest. 

And bear my fights out bravely, till my tackle 
Whistled i* the wind, and held against all woathcr>.** 

Sleevens quotes The Fair Maid of 
the West (1615) : 

** Then now up with your fights, and let your eiisijms. 
Bless with St. Geurgc*s cross, play witli the winds.'* 

Dryclen also employs the term in 
" Song of the Sea Fight in Amboyna^' 
4 : 

** Wlio ever saw a noble sight. 

That never viewed a hrave sea-fight ! 

Hang up your bloody colours in the air, 

Ug. with your fights, and your nettings prepare.** 
** Clap on more sails ; pursue, up with yoor 

/igJktt.** St. W. f ., II. II, xai. 


FIGO. V. Fico. 

FIGURE. I., subs. (1) Semblance, shape, 
form. 

They have in Bngl.iiul 
A coin that hr.ii-s the fignre of an angid 
Stampi'd in gold.'* M. V.. II, vii, 56. 

(2) plan, a drawing. 

** When wi* SOI* tlic figure of the house, 
Tlieii miisl w«* rate the oist of ihi* iwctlon.** 

2 Hen. /P-I, iii, 43- 

(3) A statue. 

*' I will WI iti* .ill down ; 

Such and such piciuns : then* the window; 
such 

The .idoniincnt of her bed ; lh»* arras, jigUfiS, 
Whv, such .iiid such." Cym.. 11 , ii, 26. 

(4) A char.ictiT in writing. ^ 

" .\nd write in ihec, the figures of their love, 
Kvit to f.id them thiiii*." 

7 *. of A.. V. 1 , 147. 

(s) A svmbolicril rcscmbhince. 

** TIut** is figuret in :ill things.** 

Hen. r-lV, vii, 28. 

(6) .\n idea, imagination, fancy. 

"To scr.ipe the figures <iiit of your husband's 

hi .mis." 

.U. IV. ir., IV, ii, i()i ; v. :ilso /. C., II, 

1 , 2$I. 

(7) .\ character to ropnseiit number. 

" Now ilioii .irt .III O without .1 figure.** 

• K. /.., I, iv, 179. 

(8) .'\ horoscope;, .soothsaying in vrhich 
astrological di.igrams were cni- 
jiloycd. 

"She woiks by ch.irins, by spi'lls, by the 
figures .md such d.iul>crv " • 

U »V. W.. IV, il, 166. 

(0) The use of l.iiigiiage deflected from 

its literal sense, a rhetorical turn. 
" 'nirci-pilM livpcrliolcs, spruce affectation, 
h'igures p''d.iiiticiil." /,. L. L.. V, ii, 410. 

ll.,«vl>. (i) 'To cejire'sent. 

" TIutc is .. lii'.lorv in .ill incn's lives, 
Fiauroi*. tin* nature cif tin; linus rleiu*as*d.** 
2 Hen. lV-\\\. i, Bi. 

(2) 'fo adorn with figures, to ch.'use. 

" ni give my jewels lor a set of bcMds 

• • • 

My figured goblet-, for a dish of wiKxl." 

Rtth. /Mil, iii, ISO. 

(3) To vai legate, to diver-^i/y. 

" 'I'lifj vanity top of heave,ri 
Figured finite o'er with burning meteors.'* 
K. /., V. ii. 53. 

(1) To prelignrt:, to fore.shadow. 

" In this the luMveii figures some event." 

3 Hen. VIAl. I, 3*. 

(5) To imagine. 

'* Thou art always figuring dis(;ases in me.** 
AI. M.. I. il, 53. 

(6) To reveal, to expose, to lay open. 

A nne. ** 1 would I knew thy heart. 

Glosier. 'I'is figured in my tongue.** 

Rich. ///-I, ii, X 94 * 

(7) To express by signs. 
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FILE> 1 . L. filutn—a. thread. 

I. subH. (i) A wire on which iKipcrs 
arc strung (or convunioncu or reference. 

*' Either it is then', or it is upiui a file with 
, the Uukti's othiT letters in iny U'lit.** 

A, W., IV. iii, 198. 

(2) A list, a catalogue:. 

“ The valmil file 

Distingiiishiis thi* swift, the slow, the subtle.** 
A/or.. HI. i, 04; V. alsf) Mac., V. ii. 8; 
Hen. VII t 1 , i, 75. 

(3) Rabble, lionle. 

“ Hill for our griith-nicn. 

The coiiiiiioii file a pl.iKur ! Iribuiios for 
them I 

The mouse iie'i r blimuiM llie « at a-* they tlwl 
hiidgi* 

■ rrom lusc.ils wurse than they.** 

('nr., 1. vi. 41. 

(4) Number, inullitiule. 

**The ijre.iter file of the subject ht‘M the duke 
t(i be wise.*' M. M., 111 . 11. 122. 

(5) A row. 

“ 1 know but of .1 single p.irt, in alight 
iVrt.niis to till* st.ite, .ind inuit but in th.it 
file 

WIutc cithers tell steps with me.** 

Hen. 17//-I. ii. 4^- 

(6) A crowil. 

” Siitlileuly a file nf Kivs liehiml ’i>ni {li Hwrisl 
Sill'll .1 slumer nf pebli|e>> ih it I w.is f.un 
to ill aw mine ulioiiour in and let *eiii 
will the woik.’* Hen. 17// -V. iv. 45, 

(7) Position, rank. 

" Let him 

Take nlf my whe.iten gail.uid, nr else grant 
The file .md f]u.ilitv 1 hold 1 iii.iy 
« Continue 111 thy band.’* 

T. N. K., V, i, 161. 
II., vb. To march, to move in line, to 
keep pace. 

’* My ende.ivours 

Have evrr come too short nf my desires. 

Yet filed with my abilities." 

Hen. Vlll llls-ii. 171. 

FILE, 2 . A.S. fcol—:\ steel instniment 
for abrading surlaces. 

I, VI). To make smooth, to polish, 
to refine. 

" His humour Is lofty, his diseniirsc per- 
I'liiiUory, his tongue filed, and his eye* 
ambitious." 

L, L. L., V, i, 10 ; v. also.^uimr/ LXXXV, 4. 
II. Plir.' ** Kile our engines ".-^cpiickcn 
our ingenuity. r..-!., II, i. 123. 

FILE, 3 . Contracted from difilc, a 
' ' common use of the wonl in Scotland. 

Cf. Spenser, Farnt’ Qiuyiu', I, v. 281 : 

'■/ ' ** By that same way the diri fill dames doe drive 

V> Their luournefull ehnrelt, fild with rusty blood." 

Vb. To dirty, to poliitc, to defile. 

'■ ** If it be so. 

> -'j . For Danquo*s issue have I filed iiiv mind.*’ 

Mae., HI, i, 64. 

] FILL. A corruption of th ill, A.S. Ihille = 
a slip of wooil. 

. The shaft of a cart or waggon, 
i ** Wo*ll put you ill the fills/* 

. - . * * . . T.nndC., HI, ii, 48, 


FILL-HORSE (Phill-horse). A thill horse, 
a horse which goes between the shafts. 

** Thou hast got more hair on thy chin tli.m 
Dobbin my fiU-horse has in his tail." 

A/. K., II, ii. 85. 

FILLIP. A variant of flip, connected 
with flap, 

(i) To strike with ^violent jerk, using 
the finger nail. 

" You fMip me o’ the head." 

T, and C., IV, v. 45. 

(2) To strike, to hit, to pelt. 

" Let the pebbles on the hungry beach 
Fillip the stars." Cor., V, iii, 59. 

(3) To toss, to throw : “ A diversion, 

is common with boys in Warwick- 
shire and the adjoining counties, 
on liiiding a toad, to lay a ])oard 
about two or three feet long, at 
right angles, over a stick al}out two 
, or three inches in diameter. . . . 
Then placing the toad at A (one end 
of the l)oard), the other end is struck 
by a bat or large stick, which 
throws the creature forty or fifty 
foi-t perpendicular from tho earth, 
and its return in general kills it. 
'I'his is called Filliping the Toad " 
(Stee veils). 

** If I do, fillip me with a tlirec-nian beetle." 

a Hen. /K-I, ii, 204. 

FILTH, (i) Anything that defdes, dirt. 

** Ilis filth within being cast, he would appear , 
A poud as deep as hell." A/. M., Ill, i, 92. 

(2) h'l'ithy things. 

" Filths s.ivour but themselves.” 

K. IV, ii, 39 ; V. also Temp., I, li, 346 : 
Olh., V, ii, 230. 

(3) A ])rostitute. 

, " To geutf.'il filths 

•Convert 0* the instant, green virginity." 

T. of A., IV, i, 6. 

FIND. (1) To discover or recover by 
searching or by accident. 

*' I to the world am like a drop of water 
That in the occ.’in seeks another drop, 

Who, falling there to find his fellow forth, 
Unseen, inquisitive, confounds hiinsclf." 

C. E., I, ii, 37 ; V. also M. V., I, i, 143. 
Note.—** Find forth **— find out. 

(2) To catch, to detect. 

" 1 have now found thee : when I lose thee 
again, I caro not." A. W., II, iii, 205. < 

(3) To experience, to feel. • 

** And the poor beetle, that we tread upon 
In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 
dies.” 

80 ; V. also Cor., V, Iii, ixi.' 

(4) To learn, to ascertain. 

** Bring us what slie says. 

And how you find of her." 

A. C., V, i, 68. 

(5) To provide, to furnish. Cf . Chaticer, , 

. M,. 9 : 


.\s when a giant 
A/. A/., IH, i. 
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“ By hfiiisbondrye of such as God hir sente, . 

She fond (^provided for) hetself, and cek hir 
dnghtren two.* 

** Hugh Capet also ... 

To find his title with some shows of truth 
• • • 

Convey'd himself as heir to the Lady Lingare.** 
Hen, K-l,Ii, 7*. 
Note. — ^Various readings have been here 
suggested— 4 >.g.— Mason, *' to fine,” from 
the metaphor of fining liquors : Warburton, 
** to fine ft refine : Steevens, '* to fine 
to make showy or specious: Johnson, "to 
find "«eto detenninc : Knight, " to find "«> 
to deduce. 


FIND-FAULT. A detractor, a faiilt- 
fimler, a censorious person. 

"The liberty that follows our place's, stojis 
the mouth of all find-fault^** 

Hen. K-V, ii, 257. 

FINE, 1. F. fin : L. ft nit us = well 

rounded. 

Adj. (i) Not coarse, small. 

" Is this the fine of his fines, and the rrcov<Ty 
of his recoveries, to have his fine pate 
full of fine diA ? *' //aw., V, 4 , loi. 

Note. — Kushtnn, Shakespeare as a iMwyer^ 
p. 10 : " His fine pate is filled not with 
fine dirt, but with the la\t dirt, which will 
ever <iccupy it, leaving a baliric,il inference 
to be drawn, that even in liis lifoliinu his 
head was filled with dirt.** 


(2) Fair. , 

" Was *t not to this end 
That thou began'st to twist so/inraslory ? " 
M. A., i, i, 277 . 

(3) Keen, sharp. 

" What fine clils«!l 
Could ever yet ^ut breath ? ” 

W. T., V, iil, 94. 

(4) Finished, accoinpli.sliod, superior. 

" In respect of a fine workman ; 1 am but, 
as you would say, a cobbU-i 

/. C., I, i. 10. 

(5) High, noble. 

"Spirits are not finely touch'd 
But to fine issues.” M. A/., I, i, 36. 

(6) Trim, showy, in proper fmory. 

" 1 will be sure my Ctithcrinc shall be fine.** 
T. of S., 11 , i, 3H. 

(7) Subtle, designing, pettifogging. 

" His fine pate full of fine dirt.” 

liam.f V, i, xox. 

(8) Sly, artful, full of finesse. 

“ Thou art too fine in thy «;videuce.’* 

A. W., V, iU, 264 ; V. also x Hen. 

Ui, 188. 

(9) Used ironically and in a depreciatory 

sense. 

” You have made a fine hand, fellows.” 

Hen. VIII-V, iv, 58. 


FINE, 2. L. finises an end. 

I., subs, (i) End, upshot, result. Cf. 
Spenser, Faerie Qiteene, V, iii, 329 : 

” And all men's eyes and hearts, which these among 
Stood gazitm, filled wexe with niiull tine 
And secret teare, to sec their fatall fine** 

" Is this the fine of his fines, and the recovery 
of his recoveries ? ” 


Ham,,V, 1 , xox ; v. also .If. A., 1 , i, 2x5 ; 


(2) A penalty (pecuniary or other). 

” Mine were the vi^ry cipher of a function. 

To fine the faults whose fine stands in record.” 
iV. A/., II, ii, 40 ; V. also K. /., V, iv, 37. 

(3) Penance for an offence, 

” If I profane with niy unworlhicst hand 
This holy shrine, the gentle fine is this.” 

R. and I, v, 92. « 

(4) l(*gal term, an agreement in 
fdiidal law between persons con- 
ci;rning lands or rents. ** A fine, 
which was till quite recently a very 
usual method of transferring an 
c‘state of freehold, was neither 
more nor less tli.m amicable agree- 
ment of a suit, actual or fictitious, 
by leave of the J^ing or his justices, 
whereby the lands which were the 
subject ol th(' action became, or 
wtTe acknowledged to be, the 
riglit of one of the parties ** 
(Hlackstonc). 

" Is tliih the line of his fines?** 

Ham., V, i, xox. 

(;) iMirases; (a) “ Fine and recovery** 
-Kit sou observes : " Our author 
had been long enough in an 
attorney’s office to learn that — fine 
and reroig'ry is tlu‘ strongest 
assiir.inct) kiiowii to ICngli.sh law.** 

" If till' cirvil h.'ivi> him not in fee-simple, 
with fine and rci,>)my, In* will never 
I think, in the way f>f waste, attempt 
ns ag.iin." .M. W. IV., 11 , ii, x86. 

'i'ln rr IS .igaiii .1 (|iiibbling •••‘frrttnrjo to the 
plirjso in C. IC., II, li. /.». * 

{h) "In line " — in eonclusioii, in short. 

" Yoiu il.iugliler . . . 

In fine, ch-livcrs nn* t«) fill the time, 

Ib-isclf iiiosl chastely absent.” 

A. W., HI, vii, 37. 

It, vb. (i) 'IVj bring to an end. 

" '1 lilt .'s olfice is to fine the liato of foes.” 

Ii. 0/ L., 936. 

(2) To punish. 

•• Mill'’ W'-re the vry cipher of a function, 

'I'o fine llic f.nilts wliose. fine stands in record. 

And li t go by tlie :n.lor.” - 

.IL .1/., II, ii, 40 ; v. also .U. A/., Ill, 1, 114. .. 

(3) To fix as the amount of ransom.. '/ 

" Kiifiw’st thou ngt ■ " '7 • 

'Hiat I "lavr: fin'd these hines of mine -for ' 
ransom ? " Hen. Y-IV, vil, 70 . ; 

FINELESS. liilinito, boundless (only once' , • 
used by Shakespeare). 

" Hut riches findess is us pure as winter 
To him that ever fears he shall be poor.” ' 

0th., Ill, lU, 173.; . . 

FIRACO. Viriigo, a termagant woman/* 

(a random expression used by Sir Toby, Z;' 
and wrongly applied to a man whom"' 
Viola personates). • //;• 

“ I have not seen such a /Irogo.” • ' i.-' 

2’. N., Ill, Iv, 261; 

FIRE-DRAKE. A worker at a furnaca*/ 
a man with a red face. This wtrcl^ lil 

' : . . , Ii.', 
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employed with various meanings-— 
(t) a fiery dragon (Uoaumont and 
i‘'letcher) ; (j) a fiery nieteor. a wi!l-o'- 
tlie -wisj> or i^nis /atuus (i)rayton) ; 
(3) a kind of fireworks, a rocket, c.g. : 

'* I -ike firetirakes 

Mounted a little, gave a crack, and fell." 

MKldlf^on, F ive Gallants, 

** That fifC'drake did 1 hit lhn*o times on 
the head.” //<•«. r///-V, iv, H- 

FIRE, FIRE : Cast on no water. Illack- 
stono ol)Si*rvi*s llial tliis allndc-s to an 
old pnpiiliir catch (»f Ihn-c j>arts in 
these words 

'*S(V)tlaiid hiiiiieth. Seollaiul iMiriitth, 

Fin*, liri- Fin*. Jiie; . 

Cast (III wiiiic iimn- water." 

r. of .S’., IV, i, 20. 

FIRE-ILL. “ A fire ill take her ! " — 
" Pox take her " (Nares). Seward 
unnecessarily conjectures " I'Vrril '* for 
ferula, which would have* been cpiite 
appropriate on the lips ol (ierrold the 

Sclioolmxsicr.iisiii I'.N. /\'.,lll,v, 112; 

it is, however, one ol the Cttunti vntni 
who is sjieaking in the tollowing 
passages : 

"A fire-ill lake lurl doe> she iliiirh luiw ? " 
r. .V. /v.. HI, V, 

FIRE-NEW. lirand new, liesh Iroin the 
mint ()r forge, applied originally to 
things inaniifact nred 111 metal, aftiT- 
wanls to anything new. 

” Your firt'-nnu htaiiip ol honour ib 
curn’ijt.” 

Kick. ///--I, iii, 256 ; V. also L. /.. /.., 
I» ii ; /'• .V., Ill, ii, 2.?. 

FIRK. h'tymology, doubt t ill : snppose<l 
to be connected with L. /< //n . I strike. 

To beat, to correct : used with a 
variety of meanings in J*lh 7 .alH*than 
literature. C'f. C'oh's, l.ufni Dirtioi^^uv, 
(i67<)): to lirk, fhiL^el/urr, fm/ut uter ferire. 

'* I’ll fer him, .iiid firk liim, .iiid ferret him.” 

Hen. I’-IV, iv, 29. 

FIRST-HEAD. Sleeveiis (pioles from The 
Return from /Vo ////.>.%'//.% '(K h 1(1) : “ A buck 
is the first year, a fawn : the second 
year, a j)ricket ; the third year, a 
Sorrell ; the fourth year, a soare ; the 
fifth, a buck of the fit.^t-luod ; the sixth 
year, a com])leat buck.'* 

•* 1 assure ve, it was a liiiek of llie /irs/ head** 
/.. L. IV, li, 10. 

FIRSTLING. (1) F'arliest produce, first 
result. 

** Th(' v(‘rv firsflms^s ol my h.’art shall be 

Tlio firstltniis of mv h.iii(l>«.'* 

Mac., IV, i, 147 

(2) Earliest incidents. 

" Our pl.iv 

Leaps o*er tlu* vaunt and firsthmis of those 
' broils.” T. ami Prol.. 17. 

FISHMEAL. A diet of fish, an abstemious 
diet (not so iiillainmatory and spirit- 
stip'iug as a diet of llesli). 


* Th(‘ir drink doth overoool their blood, and 
. making many fishmeah, they f. ill into 

a kind of male irrcoii-sickness.'^ 

2 Hen. IV IV, iii, 85. 

FISHMONGER. “ Fishmonger was a cant 
term for a wenchcr *’ (Malone). 

** You are a fishnumRer.'* 

Ham., II, ii, 174. 
Note. — Colei idge iiiter|>rets this to nieaii 
” Voii are sent to fish gut this st'cret.’* 

FISTULA. T.. fjMnla^ii pipe. 

A suppurating swelling in form like a 
pipe. 

Her. “ What is it, my good lord, tin* king 
laiiguislies of 7 
/.«/. A fistula, my lord.” 

A. W., 1. i. 19 . 
Noti*. — ]\'iynt(T ill Ills translation of 
IkM‘(-:i('(‘io's Decameron says — ** She heard by 
re|v)rt that the Freneh king had a swi’lhiig 
11(1011 his lireast, which by reason of ill c'ur«‘, 
w.ib growcii into a fistula** 

FIT, 1 . A.S. fil—(i) a song, (j) a 
struggle. 

♦(r) A iniisicul strain. Cf. ThcTowns- 
ley Mysteries : 

*• Sh.'ille I now' syiig you a fytt 
With my minsIreUy ? ” 

I'and. '* Kudi*, 111 sooth ; in gonl sooth, 
viTV rude. 

Haris. VVi ‘11 s».ad, my lord ! well, vou sav 
, so in fits.'* T. and C., Ill, i, 5(1. 

(2) Any violent afloction of the mind 
or body. 

” 1 love to cope lilip ill these sullen fits, 

J'\>r then he's full of iiiatter.” 

A, y. t., IT, I, 67. 
(j) Disorder, tiirburence, ferment, irre- 
gularity. 

** Tie* vii'Ieiit fit o* the time, craves it as 
p' IV sic.” 

Cor., HI, ii, v. .'ilso Mae., IV, ii, 17. 
(.|) V. Fit or two of the face. 

FIT, 2 . Icid, fit ja— to knit togethei 
1 ., adj. (1) Omvenient. proper. 

“ Jt were fit you knew him.” 

A, IV., HI, Vi, 14. 

(2) Suiting, tallying, of the riglit 
measure. 

” One 11’ these maids’ girdles for your waist 
should be fit.'* /-. IV. i, 50. 

(j) .Adapted, becoming, well qualified, 
competent. 

" Fit to play in our interlude.” 

M. N. D., I. ii, 5. 

(4) Appropriate, apt. 

” Botch the words up fit to their own thoughts.” 

Ham., IV, V, 10. 

(5) Prepared, ready. 

" Tell Valeria 

We are fit to bid her welcome.” 

Cor., I, iii. 47. 

(ft) Answering tlie purpose. 

” I find him a fit follow.” 

Hen. Viri-U, ii, X17. 

IL, adv. Fitly, appropriately, becom- 
ingly. 

” Howfit his garments serve mo.” 

, * • Cym., IV, i, 2, 

- ' v*-' ' 
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111., vh. A., trs. (i) To suit. 

^ F.wry line* man’s app.irrl fits yoiir thief.** 
Af. A/., IV. il. 46. 

(2) I'o agree, to accord with. 

**li fits my humour well.” 

A. Y. /... Ill, il. 20. 

(3) 'J'o be becoming or proper for. to 
])ehove. 

“ Where it fits not you to know." 

IV. T., IV. iii. 105. 

(4) To prepare, to qualify. 

" I am not fitUd for it (deaili)." 

M. A/.. IV, iii. 47. 

(5) To make accordant. 

“ Fit thy mnseiit to iny sharp appetiti*." 

A/. A/.. 11, iv. ir»t. 

(6) To furnish. 10 accominodale. 

" I will fit thee wilh the reiiuslv.” 

Ai. .1.. I. i, 321. 

(7) To meet, to satisfy. 

” An answer that fits all question*;.” 

A. »V'., II, 4i, 13. 

11., intrs. (i) To bo adjqUod. 

" And now the h.appy sensmi onee mop* fih.'* 
V. and A., < 27 . 

(2) To be proper, suitable, or becoming. 

” Where hope is atldest, siiul desp.iir iieisi 
fits.** A. H'.. II, i, n7f 

(3) To agree, to accord. 

" It fits not with this hour." 

T. A., Ill, I, iOG. 

FITCHEW. (I) The pole-cat. 

"To lie a dog,*a mule, a cjit, .1 fitvhev, a 
toad ... I would not t.ire." 

tttui r., V, i, 57. 

(2) A strumpet (a cant term). 

" *Tis such another fUthew ! iimitv, a per- 
fiiiiied one." 0 th , IV, i, 137. 

FITLY, (r) Appropriately. 

" I can ronip.irc our ri(*h misers to nothing 
so fitly as to a whale.” Fer., 11, i, ^3, 

• • 

(“) Opportunely, pat to the purpose. 

" I will fitly bring you to hear my lord sfieak." 

K. L.^ I, li, 184. 

(3) Exactly, precisely. 

"It taiintiiigly replhxl 

To the discontented members, il.e mutinous 
parts 

That envied his receipt ; rvi n -*1 iimst fitly 
As you malign our senators." 

Tor., I, i, 1 15. 

FITMENT, (i) Something fitted or 
adapted lor a particular purpose, an 
equipment, a dress. 

" *Twas a fitment for 
The purpose I then followed." 

Cyw., V, V, 40y. 

(2) That which is proper, duty. 

Wlien she should do for clients tier fitment^ 
and do me the kindness ut our profession, 
she has me her quirks." iVr., IV, vi, 6. 

FIT OR TWO OF THE FACE. Agrimace 
or two. 

: w • f 


" All the good our F.nglisli 
Have got hy the l.itc voyage is but merely 
A fit or two o* the face.** 

lien. r//M, iii, 7. 

FITNESS, (i) Adaptcdiiess, suitable- 
ness. 

" Have you an .inswer of such fitness for all 
questions ? ” A. W., II, ii, 25. 

(2) ServiceablolU'ss, use, utility. 

'V)f no nil in* soul nor fitness for the world 
Than c.uiifls in ihi* w.ir," 

Cor., II. i. 266. 

(3) Opportunity, convonioiiCQ. 

“If Ins fitness speaks, mine is re.wly.** 

Ham., V. iJ. 209. 

(.f) J*ro])rli*ly, act of decency, *• 

" The queen ln'ing alisi'iit, 'tis a needful 
fitnrss 

Th.if we .iiljiiiirn this eoiirt." 

Hen. r/IMI, iv, 231. 

FITTED. StarN’il l)y paroxysms, v. fit 1. 

( 2 ). 

" lli»w h.ive tniiie eyes i»ut of their spheres 

l)ivn litld 

In till* di')lr.u'tion of this madding fever!” 

Srniiii*/ CXIX, 7. 

FIVE FINGER-TIED. Tied by the whole 
hand, .securely tieil. 

" And with .iiKitlier knot, five-finnerdied, 

• * * 

'rile fiagineiils, ser.ips, the bits and greasy 
ii‘li«|ni s • 

Of her o’er-e.iteii faith, are lioiind to . 
Dioiiied." 7*. and C., V, ii, 156, 

FIVES (Vives). !•'. vinr- brisk, lively : 
can em’ -nirming Witter. 

A tlisease in horse*;, consistfilg of 
iiillammiitioii of ]).irolid gland : 

Aiiim.’ils arc said to contract the 
disease of //eev, resembling staggers, 
by tlrinking nimiiiig vvati-r '* (Liltrc). 

" ills hoi'M* sped with the bpavins, rayed 
with the. y’ Hows, was past cure of the 
• fives.** T. of .S'., Ill, ii, 53. 

FIXURE. (i) stability. jirnnie.ss. 

" I'Tights, cli.ingi-s, horrors. 

Divert .and frai.k, rend .ind diTacinatc 
The unity and iii.irried e.iliii of states 
Quite iroiii till ir fixure.’* 

T. and ('., I, iii, xox. 

(2) F'ixily, iinniobilily, repose. 

"'I'hi: fixure of her eye lias motion in it.** 

tv. /•., V. iii, 67. 

FLAKY. Strtiaked wilh rays of light r . 
/frt/ti?— flasli (obsolete). Cf. Spenser, 
Fuctie (Jiiernr, HI, ii, 43 : 

" And ever .iiid aiionc the rosy n*d 

Flash t diroiigh her face, as it had been a flake 

Of lightning." 

" The bilwit hours steal on. 

And flaky Jarkness breaks within the cast.*' 
Rkh. Ilf-W, iii, 87* 
Note. — It is evidently intended to depict 
clouds through whicli light is sifting. 

FLAMEN. A priest whose services were 
appropriated to one deity. 

" Seld-shuwn ftamens 
Do press umoiig the popular throngs.” 

Car., Il, fi 203. 
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FLAP-DRAGON. T.. subs. A small com- 
bustible body set afloat burning in a 
glass of lifiuor. Candle-ends were some- 
times used, and a toper's dexterity was 
shown by swallowing the Ikjuor un- 
hurt. Almonds, ))luius, and raisins 
were also used for tliis purpose. 

"A* plays at qimits wril, and i-ats confSiT 
and fennel, and drinks off candles* ends 
for flapdrafions.’* 

2 Hen. /I/-II, iv, 207 ; v. also L. L. L., 

V, I. 40. 

II., vb. To engulf, to swallow at a 
gulp, as gallants in lln* revels 
swallow Ila])di'agnns t(i the health 
of their mistresses. 

" But to TiKikr an i-nd iff tin* s«*.i, to s^*c how 
the si'.i jlafi-dragoiu'd it.'* 

W. r., Ill, lii, 91. 

FLAP-EARED. Having liroad, pendulous 
ears. 

" A whori'sjin, hirilr-lu .idrd, fiap-eared 
knavr.** T. of S., IV, i, 140. 

FLAP- JACK. A kind ul biuad, Hat 

pancake, an apple ])ulf. Cf. Taylor, 
Jach-a-lcut(\Uin), i). 115; " 1 hit illat last 
by the skill of t hr- eotiKe, it is t ransfonn'd 
into the foim of a //^//> /n./f, which 
in our translalujii is ^Mlh'd j f^anrakr/* 

*' Conu*, thou shalt k<> home, and wc'tl h.ivo 
llrsh for holidays, lisli |or lastiiiKslays, 
and morro'rr puddiiiK'i and flap-facks^ 
and thou sli.ilt he wrlciinu*.** 

a Ver., H, i, 74. 

FLAT. Adj. (i) Plain, level, without 
elevations or ilepre.ssions. 

*' Flat meads th.itoliM with stover." 

Temp., IV, 1, 61. 

(2) Depresseil, ilejected, out of humour. 

** You an* too flat 

And mar the concord witli t'Ki harsh a 
descant." T. (J. T., <19. 

(3) Insipid, tiisteh'ss. 

** Ilow weary, slal**, flat and unprofii.ible. 
Smii to nil* all the iisi *. of this worhl." 

• Ham., I, It, 113. 

(4) Downright, manifest. Cf. Milton, 

Paradise Lost, II, 143: ** flat 

tlespair." 

/*. Vedttf. " Wh.it*s his fault ? 

Betted. The flat tr.insi'ri'ssion nf a school- 
boy." ,U. .-I., 11, I, 197. 

(5) l*ositivc. 

, " 1*11 not in.u-<*h throii|>h Coventry with 

them, that's flat.'* 

I Hen. /I' -IV, ii, 46 
PLATLONG. With the broadside, not 
edgewi.se, therefore, harmless : hlutliut; 
is used with a simihir sense in Spenser’s 
. Faerie Queenc, V. v. 1 54 ; 

*• Tho with her sword on him .sin* flailing strooke.** 

• "There were some adverbs Kn O.E. 
originally dative feminine singular, 
rading in ~inga, ~unea, -liuga, -luttga. 
Ai«w ft these vrithout the dative su&x 


exist under the form -ling or -long, 
sideling, sidelong, darkling (darhlong), 
flatlong.** (Morris, Historical Outlines 
of English Accidence, p. 194.) 

AfU. “ What a blow waa there given ! 

Seb. An* it had not fallen flattong.** 

Temp., II, i, 173. 

FLATNESS. Extremity, completeness, 

absolutene.ss. • 

" He'did but see 
The flatness cf my misery." 

W. T., Ill, ii, 120. 

FLATTERING. Illusive. • 

** If 1 may trust the flattering truth of sleep. 
My dreams presage some joyful news at 
hand.** 

R. amt V, i, I ; v. also R. and II, 
ii, 141. 

FLAUNT. Subs. Finery, showy apparel 
flaunted by girls. 

** Should 1, in these my l)orrowcd flaunts, 
behold 

Tlie stcAness of his presence ? ** 

, . IV. r., IV, hi, 23. 

FLAW. A.S. floh = a. crack; Tout, flaga 
=a fragment. 

1 ., subs, (i) A fault, an imperfection. 
** Who, f.dimg in (he flaws of her own youth, 
Hath bli>tcred her retiort.** 

il/. A/., II, hi, 12. 

(j) A fragment (shivers). 

** This heart 

Shall break into a huiidred thousand flates 
Or e'er I'll weep.*’ K. L., II, iv, 280. 

(3) A siuUleii gust of wind, a sudden 
blast. Cf. Milton, Paradise Lost, 
X, (i uS : 

" Snow, u'.id l;:iil, and stonny gust and flaw** 

Cf. also, I.ongfellow, Wreck of the 
Hesflerus : 

’* He watched how the veering flaw did blow.'* 

" O, that th.at earth, which kept the woild 
ill awe, 

Slii'Mld p.itch a wall to expel the winter*s 

* /f«IW."i 

Ham., V, i, 239 ; v. also Cor., V, lii, 74 ; 
Her., Ill, 1, 39 ; V. and A., 456. 

(4) I''ig. Tumult, civil commotion. 

** lliis fell tc'mpest sh.ill not cease to rage 
Until the gulden circuit 011 niy head. 

Like to the glorious sun's transparent beams, 
Do calm the fury of this mad-bred fla.iv.** 

2 Hen. VI-lll, ii, 354- 

(5) Misfortune. 

** Observe how Antony becomes his flaw.** 

A. and C., Ill, XU, 34- 

(b) A passionate outburst. 

" Oh I these flaws and starts, 
Impostors to true fear, would well become 
A woman's story at a wiiitci*s fire." 

Mae., Ill, iv, 63. 

\7) A Hake, as of snow or ice ; Edwards 
say.s that flaw sometimes means 
a blade of icc seen on edges of 
water in winter mornings. 

* ** He*s flint, 

As humorous as winter, and as sudden 
. . At flean. oongealod in the spring of day.** 

*V, 3S. 
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II., yb. To broak, to violate. 

'* France hath ftmoed the league, and hath 
attached 

Our merchants' goods." 

Hen. F///-I. i, 95. 

FLAX-WENCH. A prostitute. 

“ My wife's a hobby-horse, deserves a niunc 
As rank as any flax-weneh th.it puts to 
Before her troth-plight." IV. T., I, it, 266. 

FLAY. To uneftess. to strip.’ 

" Nay, pr*ythee, dinspiiteli ; the gentleman 
is half flayed already." 

• \V. r.. IV. ill, r»24. • 

FLEER. I., vb. To Krin, to Ribe, to * 
sneer. 

" Never fleer and jest at me." 

3L /!., V, i, 5« ; v. also f. C., I. Ui. 117 ; 

»• R, and I, v, 59 ; /.. /.. V, ii, lor). 

II., subs. Mockery, scorn, derision, 
a sneer (only once used as subs, 
by Shakespeare). 

"Mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable 
sconis." . 0 th., ly, i, 75. 

FLEET. T., subs. Company (iisctl in a 

loose way). 

" I am sure ho is in the fleet : I woiiUl lie 
had boardtxl me." .U. A., II, i, 125. 

II., vb. A., iutrs. (i) To lly away. 

" How all tlie other p.tsshms fled to air.”* 

A/. F., Ill, ii, loH; v. also K. /., II. I, i 
28s; 2 Hen. F/-II, iv, 44; Cym., V, | 
iiii 25- 1 

(2) To float. Cf. Spenser, h' aerie Quecne, 

II, xii, 120 : • 

** So Hieir way does ly, 

That one of those same IsWIds, wliicli dne fleet 
In the wide wa, they needs must p.isseii by.” 

Cf. also Spenser, Ctdin Clout’s Come 
Home Again, 286 : 

" That seemed amid the surgi's for to fleet.** ! 

" Our sever’d navy t«xi | 

Have knit again, and fleet, thrc.itening most ! 
sea-like." A. and C., Ill, xiii, 171. j 


B., trs. To make to pass (pifc^fly. 

" They say many young gentleincn flock to 
him c:very day, an<l fled the lime can* 
Icssly, as tluw did in the golileii world." 

A. y. /.., I, i, X09. 

FLEETING. Inconstant. 

" lie shriek'd out aloud, 

•Clarence is come, — false, fleeting, perjur'd 
Clarence, — 

Th.it stahb'd me in the field by Tewksbury.’" 

Rich, ///-I, iv, 53; V. also A. and C., 
V, II, 240. 

FLESH. Vb. (I) To satiate, to glut, 
to gratify. 

" The wild dog 

Shall flesh his tooth on every innocent." 

2 Hen. /F-IV, v, 113 ; v also Hen. V-II, 
iv,5o \A.W., IV, ill, 14. 


(2) To make eager for comba|| by 
giving a taste of blood, as hoL'nds 
were made eager for hunting by 
giving tliem a taste of raw meat. 
" The kindred of him hath been fleshed upon 


en. V-II, hr, 50; v. also T, N., IV, 
i, 36 ; K. /o V, i, 7 A J a Hm. /V-I, 
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(3) To use for the first time, to give 
, the first taste of flesh, to initiate 
(a hunting term ii]ip1icd to dogs). 

"Comr, brother Jr>hii ; full bravely host 
thou flesh'd 
Thy niaidi'ii sword.” 

z Hen. IV-W, iv, 128 ; v. also i Hen. 
VI-IV, vH. 36 ; K. L., II, ii. 38. 

FLESHED. Inured, hardened, brutal- 
ized. * 

“ Till* ftesh*d soldier, rough and hard of heart, 

III liberty of bliNKly hand shall range 
Willi eoiisriciiee wide as hell." 

Hen. I" -III, Hi, 11 ; v. also Rich. //MV, 

iii, fi. 

FLESH M ENT. ICagerness, eneouraged by 
success ill a first undiTtaking, v. Flesh ; 

(2) , hence, jiride, insolence. 

"Nle) ill the fle.%hment of this dread exploit 
Drew on me here ag.iiii." 

A’. L., II, ii, iza. 

FLEWED. 1‘Hymology doubtful. FleW 
— the large chaps of a deep-mouthed 

hound. 

Il.'ivilig largo hanging chaps. 

" My hoiiiids are bred out of the Sp.irtail kind, 

So flntifil, iio sanded, and their heads arc 
hung 

Willi ears that sweep ;iw.iy the morning 
dew." ^ 3/. N. D., IV, i, 125. 

FLEXURE. Bowing, obsequious cring- 
ing. 

" Will it give place to flexure and low- 
bindiiig?" Hen. F-IV. I. 140. 

FLIGHT, (i) i*assago ■♦Ijough the air. 

" He thou joi Mil.! ere the bat has flown 
His eloislered flight.** Mac., ill, ii, 41. 

(3) Hurried and si'cret departure. 

" My loid, 1 likiMiot lUi'i flight of IMward’s." 

3 Hen. Vl-lW, vl, 89. 

(^) The yet of fleeing from an enemy. 

" Him thou laboiir'st by thy flight to shun." 

.Vf. .M., HI, i, Z2. 

(4) A flock. 

" Vou sail-f.'icf‘M men, iieoplc and sons of , 

J<i >iii«', 

Hv uproar si-vei'd, like a flight of fowl 
SeatUr’d by winds." T. A., V, iil, 68. 

{5) Capability nf flying by length, ■ * 
weight, and feathT*ring over a" 
certain distanett. “ A flight or^\- 
flight -^hot w'as frequently spoken , 
of as a measure of distance V 
(Xares) ; and Iceland in his Itinerary) '^ 
vol. IV., p. 44, says that z.fligM*:, 
shot w'as about crpial to the breadth' . 
of tilt TTiamcs above London- 
Bridge. Cf. also Ascham, Toxo^, , 
philtis, II, p. 126: You must 
have clivers shafts of one flight, ^ 
-feathered with divers wings, for. ' 
divers winds.** 

" Whe n I had lost one shaft 
I shot his fellow of the self-same flW." ' 



(6) The sport of shooting with a kind 
of long and light-feathered arrow 
(technically calltnl a flight arrow) 
used for great distances. 

'* Ho set up his bills hero in Messina and 
challenged Cupid at the flighi.** 

M. A„ I. i. 33 . 

FLIGHTY. Adj. Swift, fleeting. 

** The flighty purpose lu-vrr is <i*crto«»k, 
Unless the dn-d go with it." 

Mac., IV, 1 , 145. 

FLINCH. Vb. To come short, to fail. 

"If 1 break tiiiii*, or flituh in jiropiTty 
Of what 1 spoke, iiiiiiitied li-t me die." 

A. IV., II, i, 1H7. 

FLIRT-GILL. A llirling-gill, a woman 
of loose cluiracter, a ])ioslitiite. (iiU 
or Jilt was a current famili.u- tt-rin for a 
female, as Jack was for a man. Cf. the 
proverb “ Every Jack must Iiave his 
• Jill.*’ In C. Ji., Ill, i, 31, the name 
occurs as Gillittu, “a i-ornijdkm of 
Juliana *’ (Rolfe). (iill-fliyl was the more 
^ common form. (’f. JkMiimoiit and 
IHetcher, 77 i<' Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, IV, I : “ You lizard him take 
me up like a flbl gill." (’I. also The 
World in the Moon (K’O/) ‘ “A i>arcel 
of mad wild gil/lnts, that like nothing 
but boys and beaus, and ]>o\vder and 
paint, ainl fowl and feallnr.” 

" 1 am mine of his fhrt~gills ; 1 am 110m* of 
his *jkainS'm.it<'S." 

K. anil /., II, iv, 123. 

FLOAT. V. Flote. 

FLOOD. (I) h'low. 

"Then* is .1 lido in Iht* alT.iirs of men. 
Which, taken ,it \\wfliMMl, le.ulsoii to fortiino." 

J. C., IV. hi, 217. 

(2) A stream, a course of waiiT. 

"Wh.d iieni the biulge much l)rii.«ler tli.in 
the fliHid ? " 

M. A., 1 , i, 307 ; V. also A*. /., V, »v, 53. 

(3) Water. 

" Over paik, over pah*. 

Through flood, through tin*.” 

M. N. n., 11 , i. 5. 

(4) deluge. 

"There is sure another fliwd tow.ird, and 
those couples .in* coming to the ark." 

A. Y. L., V. iv, 35. 

(5) The sea, the ocean. 

" So, by a roaring tempest on the flood, 

A whole anu.ido of coiivietcd sad 
Is scatter*tl." 

K. J., HI. iv, I ; V. .dso Oih., I, hi. ns ; 
Jiich. Ill-l, iv. 37. 

(6) Tears. 

Imo. “ Will iny lord say so ? 

Jack, Ay, madam, with his eyes in flood 
with laughter." Cym., 1, vi, 73. 

(7) Abundance, crowd, rush. 

M " You see this conflueiico, this groat flood 
^ of visitora." T. 0/ A., 1 , i, 44. 

. ^ ^ , t- 


FLOOD-GATE. T., .subs. Mg. A gate 
or sluice door in a waterway, arrangt*d 
to open when the water attains a 
height above a given level, and so 
allow it to escape freely to prevent 
injury by flood. The meaning, in the 
following passage, is that, though the 
barrier is o])<;n, the rush of water 
refuses to come. < 

" Tears do stop the flood-gates of her eyes.” 

X Hen. n, iv, Vi*!. 

II., adj. 'rorrent-like, impetuous. 

“ My particular grief 

Is of so flood-gate and o*erbi*aring naliire 
'riiat It I'ligliits ami swallows ntliiT siirrows." 

Oth., 1, ill, 57. 

FLOTE (Float). F. flot ; I^. fliictu^. 

Mood, wave, sea. 


Tlu'y all have mot again 

And are uihmi the Mixlitirrane.'in flaie.** 

Temp, 1 , ii, 234. 

FLOURISH. 1., vb. A.,infrs. (i) To blow, 
to blossom. 


" WithiT «)iie rosf*, and let the other flourish." 

3 Hen. V, loi. 

(2) 'I'o thrive, to prosper. 

" He shall flnurhh, 

.And, like ,i uiouiit;iiii (‘<‘dar, reach bis T)ranch(*s 
To all the ]>I.nut> about him." 

Hen. Vin-V, v, 3.’. 

(5) r<) swaf-KiT. 

" Go, give that changing piece 
'I’o him that flourish'd for her with his sword." 

I T. A.,l, i,iio. 


(4) I'c) sound, to rcsCTind, to fill the air. 

" W hy do Hu; l^^lpc^o^*s trumpets flourish 
tl*u«?" r. IV, ii, .pj. 


R, trs. (i) To brandish. 

" (>Kl Montague is eome, 

And flourishes his blade in spite of me.” 

K. and J., 1 , i, (i%. 
(j) 'I'o gloss ovrr, to varnish, to colour 
mid ^so justify. 

" 'l*.! bring Vi>n thus together, *tis no sin 
Sitli tli.it the justice of your title to him 
Di>lh flourish ilu* deceit." 

A/. M., IV, i, 75. 


II., subs, (i) Showy splendour. 

" Poor painted queen, vain flourish of ray 
fortune." 

Rich. m~\, iii, 241 ; V. also Rich. ///-IV. 
iv, 82. 

(2) Embellishment, adornment. 

" My beauty, though Init mean, 

Needs not the painted flourish of your praise*." 

L. L. L., If, 1 , 14 ; V. also Ham.\ II, li, 
91 ; Sonnet LX, 9. 

(3) Affected language, fforidness. 

Ov. " Shall I re-dclivcr you e’en so ? 

Ham. To this effect, sir ; after what flourish 
your natiu-c will.” 

•' Ham., V, ii, 168 ; v. also L. L. L., IV. 
iii, 2 J 3 - 

FLOUT. A., trs. To ridicule, to mock 


" Krc you flout old ends any further, 

Extunine your oonscieiice.*' 

AT. A., 1 , i, 247 ; V. also Mac., I, u, 49 ; 
K. J^, IL it 373 « <4. y. L., HI, iii, X20. 
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15., intrs. To jeer. 

*“ Though natiurc hath givi>n us wit to fUnd 
at fortune, hath not fortune sent in 
this fool to cut of! this argiiincut ? ** 

A. y. I, ii. 42. 

FLOUTING-STOCK (Evans, vlouting-stog) 
= a laughing-stock. 

** Hu has made us his viouting stag** 

iW. W, W., Ill, i, 103. 

FLOWER-DE-LUCE. Note.— It is tlis- 
jnitcd whether this flower is a white 
lily or a kulboiis iris. T'he fleur-de-lis 
(l-at. lilius) is the armorial eniblcin of 
i‘'rance, but tlicre seems some confusion 
with luce as if from lux. Ellacoinbc 
(| notes St. Francis de Sell os (contem- 
porary with Shakespeare), who .says 
“ Charity coinpreheiuls the seven gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, and n'sembles a 
beautiful Flower-de-luce, which has six 
h'aves whiter than snow^ and in the 
middle the pretty little golden haniTwers,’* 
a description which, as Holfe observes, 
better fits the lily than tin; iris. S])enser, 
on the. other hand, distinguishes be- 
tween lilies and the flown* Delice.’* 
V. She fy herd's Kalrudar, April : 

“Stiviwu mu tln! ground with I).i(f.idowiiililIirs,« 
.And cowbUps, and Kingcups, and loved : 
The preth* Paniicc, 

And the Cluwisuniin'e 
Shall match with the fair fimeer udicc.** 

Da con makes the saifie disfiiiction, 
V. Essay, 46 : •" Mower D(;lices ami 
Lillies of all Natures.” The judgment 
of most recent writers s#*enis to identify 
the flower with the more coniinoii 
species of Iris. Shakespeare, however, 
includes it among the blit's, a fact which 
need not be wontiered at, as scientific 
botanical knowletlge was not very 
accurate in his time. ^ , 

lalirs of all kinds, 

The fUnoer-de-luce being 

11 '. T., IV, iii, 127 ; v. als»i i Hen. Vl-l, 
i, 80 ; I, il, 99 ; 2 lien. VI V, i, 1 1. 

FLOWERY TENDERNESS. Care, con- 
cern exprcs.sed by a figure of comparison 
{flowery = figurative). 

'* Think you 1 can a rrsolulioii h tch 

From flowery tenderness.** 

.M. M., Ill, i, 82. 

FLURT. To snap the lingers derisively, 
to scorn. 

•• Now fluried 

By Peace, for whom hu f'^nghj „ 

X. Nm Aij If Ilf 

FLUSH. Adj. (i) Vigorous, frc^sli, gtow- 
iiig. 

•* All his crimes broad blown, as flush as May.” 

Ham., Ill, lii, 81. 

(2) Ripe. 

* Now the time is flush.** 

p 0 / A., V, IV, 8. 


FLUX, (i) Any flow or issue of matter. 

” Civet is of a baser birth th.in tar : the 
very uncleanly flux of a cat.” 

A. Y. L., Ill, ii, 66. 

(2) An a.ssemblage, a concourse. 

** Thru, bi'ing Ihrrt* .ilotic, 
lA'ft .iiul ab.induii'd of his velvet friends, 

* Tis light:' quoth he; ‘thus misery doth 

p.irL 

■Hie flue of coiiipany.'” 

• .1. y. I... II, i, S2. 

FLUXIVE, hTowing, weeping. 

” These often batli'd slie in her fluvtve eyes.” 

L. C., 50. 

FLYING AT THE BROOK. A term used 
in falconry for h.'iwking at waterfowl. 

“ Itrlii'vr ini', lords, for flying at the brook, 

I s;i\v not hi'tUT sjxn’t, this srveii yearb* dtiy.” 

2 Hen. VI-ll, i, i. 

FLY-SLOW. V. Nolo to Sly-slow. 

FOB (Fab, fop). Ger. foppen- io mock, 
to iKinler. 

To cheat, to dcliidi*, to cozen. 

By this hand, I s.iv, *tis very scurvy, 
.111(1 III gin to rmd iiiVM'lf fobbed ill it.” 
(Ji/i., IV, II, n)7 ; V. .ilso I Hen. tVA, ii, 60. 

FOB OFF (Fab off). I'o put off, to 
deceive'. 

'* \'ou inii'^t not think to /o/) off our disgrace 
with a t.ilr.” 

( ur., i, i, At ; v. .ilso Hen. IV-\ 1 , i, 37, 
FOIL. Jx)w L. fullare- Xo full cloth, 
hence, to tramp!'.* under foot. 

I., hubs, (i) A defeat. 

” One siiddrii foil sli.ill iirv"»- hi (•ed,distrU8t." 

I Hen. K/-1T1, iii, 11. 

(2) The othc*r exireme. 

" Never :uiy 

With VI foul soul, hut viinc defce.t in her 
Did qu.irri-l with lli'- noblest grace she owed 
.•\ii(l pul it to till* foil.** Temp., HI, i, 46. 

(5) A blunt w(‘,ipon for fencing, 

*' As hiUMl as the femrr’s foils, which hit 
but hull 111)!.” M. A., V, ii, 13. 

(4) A fencer, a swordsman. 

“ Wr sh.ill iiiiirh disgrace 
With four or five ^lo^l vile and nigged /oftfs, 
Kighl ilhdisposM ill lir.iwl ridinilotis. 

Tie* n.imr ol Agiiiroiirl.” 

Hen. y-lV, Prol., 30. 

11., vl>. (1) To defeat, to baffle. 

'* 1 would he lo.’ith to foil him, as 1 must, 
lor iny own honniir, if iie come in.” 

A. V'. L., 1 , i, Z18 ; V. alv) A. V. L., I, 
il, 1H4. 

(2) To blunt, to dull, to make ineffica- 
cious. 

“ When light-wing(d toys 
Of ffathrr(.-d Cupid foil, with wanton dullness. 
My specutative. and olficud inslniinents.” 

0 th., I, iii, 268. 

FOIN. O.V. foigner ; /omi;=:an cel-spcar 
or liariToon, L. fuscina. 

L. vb. To thrust, to push (a 
technical term in fencing) : cf. Chaucer» 
The Knightes Tale, 796 ; % . . > 
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“ And aftvr that, with sliarpc spcrea strongc 
.They faynm cch at other wonder longc.’* 

'* He will fain like any devil.*' 
a Hm. IV-~\\, 1, 16; v. also ilf. W, W., 
II, iii, 21. * 

1 I„ subs. A thrust, a push of the 
sword (in fencing), ('f. Harring- 
ton's Ariosto (i5*>i), XXXVI, 55 : 

'* Now he intends no longer to forboaro, 

Both hurleth out a foyne with fniva so niaine." 

“ Come, no inatliT for your /oins.'\ 

K. Iv, vi, 221. 

FOINING. Posturing. 

** Sir lx>y, Til whip you fnmi v»)ur foining 
iena-.** AI. A., V, i. S4. 

POISON. K. foison; L. fusin, fitndo^^l 
pour forth. 

IMcnty, fibiindiince. ('f. Spenser, The 
Mourning Muse of Thestylis, yH ; 

"Her luMi-t sent dmps f)f i»i*aile, whuh fell in 
foyniH duwnc 
iTwixl Idly .ind the rose." 

" N.itiire should bring forth, 

Of its own kind, .ill foison, .ill .diundanr4‘, 

To feed my iinioei-iit peopli'." 

Tewi*., il, I, 1(10; V. .ilso Tcmf*.^ IV, i, 
110; M. A/., I, iv. 4\‘, A. ntul C., II, 
vii, 20; T. A*. A'., V, i, 5 j; Sunnet • 
UII, i). 

For the use of the plural (which is 

unusual) soc Mac., IV. iii, 88 : 

"Srotl.ind h.ith foisot^s to fill up your will 
Of your men* own." 

FOLD. I., subs, (i) PIu. Instances (by 
analogy to tlu* folds or plaits of cloth, 
one over tlu* other). 

'S " Should in this trieo of time 

Commit a thing so innnstrous, to dismantle 
So niciiiy /(i/i/s of favour." K. A., 1 , t, 210. 

(2) Pill. Coils of a snake. 

" She st.irts, like one th.il spies an .adder 
Wrealli'd up in f.ital folds,*' 

V. and .d., 879. 

(3) A clasp, an enibraci*. * 

" The we.ik w.iuton Cupid 
Sh.dl from your neck iiulixwe lus amorous 
fold." r. and C., Ill, iii, 223. 

II., vb. (i) To bend one part of a 
material over another. 

"Unkwk her cKiset, t.ike forlli p.iper, fold 
it." . Afac., V, i. 6. 

(2) To wrap up, to conceal. 

" Lay open to my e.irlhy-gKiss conceit, 
Smother'd 111 ernirs, feeble, sli.illow, weak, 
Th*’ /o/dfii mo.uiing of your words’ deceit." 

C. E., Ill, li, 30; V. also E. of L., 1073. 

’ V (3) To multiply. 

\ " From a pound to a pin ? fold il over and 

' over, 

Tis llircefold to«> little for c.irryiiig a letter 
V, to your lover." T. G. I"., I, i, 106. 

(4) To enclose. 

•• His fame folds in this orb o' the e.nrth." 

Cor., V, vi, 126. 

(5) To embrace. 

** We will descend and fold him in our arms." 

Etch, 1 1 At iu, 34. 


FOLD UP PARCA’S FATAL WEB= 

"put thcc to death" (Johnson). , 

Hm. F-V, i, 21. 

FOLLOW. A., trs. (i) To come after. 

" Master, go on, and 1 will foUotP thee.” 

A. Y. /.., II, iii, (yj. 

(2) To attend upon. 

" I follow him to serve my turn tiiK'in him." 

^ Oth.t I. i. 42 . 

(3) To .serve. 

" In following him, I foEow but myself." 

. 0 tk.t 1. i, 5 ^ 4 . 

(4) To maintain, to follow up. 

" How witli a spfirtful malice it was follotv'd." 
T. N., V, I, 373; V. also 2 Hen. IVA. 
I, 21 ; HI, i, 75. 

(5) T'o prosecute, to engage in. 

" For he will never foUow any thing 
That other men begin.” /. C., II, i, 151. 

(()) T*o court, to admire. 

" The more I hate, the more he faUmvs me." 
• * Ai. N. /)., 1 , i, if^8. 

(7) To impel, to urge forward. 

" O Antony ! 

I hav(‘ follow'd thee to this." 

. 4 . and C., V, i, j6. 

H., inirs. (i) To result (asaninfcrenci*). 

*' It foUows not that she will love Sir Thiirio.** 

r. r;. v., lu, a, 50. 

(2) T'o result (as a consequence). 

^* To thine ovm self be. true, 

And it mvst follon^t ns the night the day, 

Tliou canst not then be false to any man." 

' Ham.t I, hi, 79. 

(3) To be the next thing to be done or 
sai(L 

" This foUows : make for Sicilia.” 

w. r.t IV. iii, 531. 

FOLLY, (i) Foolishness. 

" If ever I were wilful-iicgligeiit, 

It W;is my f<dly." \V. T., 1 , ii, 245. 

(2) Weakness^ 

" How sometimes nature w’ill betray its folly.'* 
W. T., I, ii, X5X. 

(3) Nonsense. 

" I prithee, vent thy folly somewhere else." 

r. N.t IV, i. 8 . 

(4) Foolish fancy. 

" What, quite unmanned in folly.** 

Mac., Ill, iv, 73 - 

(5) Foolish complaint. 

” Be dciif to my unpitied folly.** 

A. and C., I, iii. 98. 

(6) Foolish jest. 

"Our feasts 

In every mess have foUy and the feeders 
* Digest it w*ilh a custom.” 

W. T.t IV, iii, IX. 

(7) Levity. 

" Though age ^nm faUy. oauld not give me 
freedom 

It dom from chUdisfaneai.**' 

,. ^^^.jmdC.t I.Ui. 57. 


f 
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Waiitonness, uiichastity. 

.** Sho turned to /otfy, and she wns a whore.'* 
0 th., V, ii. 1^2 ; V. also M, W. W., II, 
il. 253 ; III. ii. 35 ; K. I. i. * 34 ; 
r. and C., V, ii, i8 ; R. of L., 536, 651. 


FOLLY-FALLEN. Grown foolish. 

** But wise men, foUy-fallen, quite taint their 
wit.” r. iV., Ill, i, 66. 


FOND. I, aclj.^ (I) Foolish, silly. Cf. 
Spenser, Faene Quecne, I, ix, 34^ : 

” Most envious man, that grieves at neiglibours' 
good; 

And fond, that Joyest in the woe thou hast.” 

Cf. also Milton, II Pettsetoso, 6 : 

•* And fancic'S fond with gaudy shapes possess.” 

“ Not learning more than the fond :ig« inav 
' teach.” 

M. V., II, ix. 27 ; V. also M. V., Ill, iii, 
0 ; A.Y. L., II, iii, 7 ; Cor., IV, i, 26 ; 
Ham., I, V, 99, etc., etc. 

(2) Slight, trifling. 

“ I'll wipe away all trivial fond records.” 

Ham., I, V, 99. 

(3) Doting, affectionate, loving. 

” I confess it is my shame to be so fond." 
Otk., I, iii, 3x7 ; v. also M. N. D., II, i, 
211 ; Cym., I, i, 37 : C. R., II, i, 116 ; 
r. G. V., 1, i, 52 ; M. M., II, ii, 186. 

(4) Foolishly prized, not worth con- 
sideration. * 

” Ay, with such gifts that heaven shall share 
with j'ou. ^ ^ 

Not witlx fond shekels of the tested gold.” 
^ 11/. M., II, ii, X 49 . 

II., vb. To be iloting, to dote. 

” My master loves her dearly ; 

And I, poor monster, fond as much on him.” 

T. .V., II, ii. 33. 


FONDLING. Pet, darling (only once 
used by Shakespeare). Cf. Arbuthnot, 
History of John Bull (1712): Anybtxly 
would have guessed miss to have been 
bred up under a cruel* stepefafne, and 
John to be the fondling of a tender 
mother.” 

” * Fondling,* she saitli, * since I have hemm'd 
thee here 

Within the circuit of this ivory pale. 

I'll be a park, and thou shall he mv deer.* ” 
y. and A,, 229. 

FONDLY. (I) Foolishly. Cf. Milton. 
Lycidas, 56: “Ay me, I fondly dream.” 

"Most shallowly did you these arms com- 
mence. 

Fondly brought here and foolishly sent 
hence.” 

2 Hen. IV'-VJ, ii, 1x9; v. also 3 Hen. 
F/-II, ii. 3»; Rich. //-Ill, iii, 185 ; 
Jetefc. ///-Ill, vii, x 47; C. /*., IV, ii, 
57;lf./.,n,i.258. ^ 

(2) Tenderly. 

” As a long-parted mother with her child 

Plays fondly with .4ier tears and smiles in 
meeting.” Rich. //-Ill, ii. 9. 

FONDNESS. Foolishness, folly, silliness. 



” Fondmete it were for any, being free, 

To covet fetters, tliough they golden bee.” 

” The general, subject to a wcll-wish'd king. 
Quit their own part, and in obsequious 
fondness 

Crowd to his presence.” hf, M., II, iv, 28. 
FOOL. I., subs, (t) One destitute of 
reason, an idiot. 

" I saw him pul down the other day with 
an ordin.iry /oo/ that has no more brain 
than a stone.” T. N., I, v, 77. 

(2) One devoid of wit. 

“ These wits, that think they have thee, do 
very often prove fools.** 

T. N., I, V, 31. 

(3) A gull, a dupe. 

” Mine c‘ycs arc made the fools o' the other 
si‘iis('s.” Mac., 11, i, 44. 

(4) A buffoon, a professional jester 

(also called palch and motley in 
allusion lo their ])eculiar dress). 
Nan s observes that this was “ a 
jUTsonage of great celebrity among 
our ancestors. His business was 
to nimise by his jests, in uttering of 
whirl) he had coiiiplete licence to 
attack whom he pleased. The 
licence allowetl to these privileged 
satirists was such, that nothing 
which they said w.as to be re- 
sent(‘d.” These fools were dressed 
ill motley, Vorc a j'lointcd cap and 
bells, and carried in the hand a 
mock sci'ptrc or bauble. 

" Where's iny knave ? iny fool ? Go you, - 
(iiid iny fool hither.” 

K. L., I, iv, 40; V r. V, 14. , 


(5) Sport, plaything, mockery. 

" I am even 
The natural fool of h)rtuiie.’' 

K. L., IV, vi, if)5 ; v. also Ham., If Iv, 
S4 ; R. and Ill, i, 130; T. of A., 
Ill, vi, 82 • I Hen. IV-At, iv, 8x ; Sonnet 
^ C.KVI, 9 ; 'CXXIV, 13. 

(6) One who behaves absunlly. 

” Wliy slioiild 1 pl.iy the Koinan fool, and 
die 

On mine own sword ? '* Mac,, V, viii, x. 

Note. •• De.itli’s fool," M. A/., Ill, i, II, 
is meant tfj r»*pn‘sent the drollery of con- 
stantly mi'cting what one is trying to avoid. 


(7) A wretched mortal. 

*' All our yesterdays have lighted fools \ , 
The way to dusty death.” • Mae., V, v, 22. ^ 

(8) An expression of tenderness. < 

” I thank it, prx>r fool, it k<*eps on ^ windjlT'. 

' sidi* of rare.” 4b . ' ‘ ' 

M. A., II, I, 28x ; V. also A. Y. t., II, 1 , . 

22 ; T. N., V, i, 377 ; T. G. V., IV, Iv, i 
98 ; .3 Hen. KZ-II, v, 36. 

II., vb. A., intrs. To play the fool, to • 
trifle, to idle. 

” Old men /oof and children calculate.” 

/. C., 1, iii, O5 ; v. also Rich. V, v, 60. '»i.' 


D., trs. (i) To infatuate, to ma;ke 
foolish. ^ 

” If it be you that stir these daughters* hoarto^^ 
Against their father, fool me not so inuch. 

To bear it tamely.” K. L., II, 
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(2) To deceive. 

'• I do not now fool myself.*' 

r. iV., II. V, X77. 

FOOL-BEGG'D. Absurdly begged, idiotic. 

If thou live to sec like riKlit bereft. 

This foot-hegn'd p;iliencn in thee will be left.** 
C.E,, II. i. 41. 

FOOL-BORN. Produced by a fool. 

** Reply not to me with a looNnrn jost.** 

i lien. IY~\, V, 30 . 

FOOLERY, (i) The act of playing the 
fool. 

** Folly in fools bears not so stiong a note 
As fotAery in the wise." 

L. L. V, li, 78 ; V. .ilso A . Y. L., I, ii, 81. 

(2) Mere trifling. 

■* This is foolery ; 

Go bid liiy woiii.ui feign .1 sickness.** 

C’ym., HI. ii. 72. 

(3) A silly feeling. 

"It is blit foolt-ry : lint it is sinh kind of 
gaiii'giviiig, as wtnihi perh.ips trouble 
a woman." //am , V. ii. 20X 

(4) Stupidity. 

" As miicli foitlery as I li.ive, so miieh wit 
thou laekest." /'. a/ .1.. II, 11. I2<j. 

(5) Merriment, fiolic. 

"They ar** but bui'^, rou.sin, tlirown UfKin 
thee III lioliday ftn)lerv.” 

.1. Y. L., 1. iii. 14. 

FOOLISH, (i) Weak-minded, void of 
understanding. 

" 1 am .1 very fwli\h fond old ni.ui." 

' K. L.f IV, vii, 60. 

(2) Silly, ridiculous. 

" Wc have a trifling /w/iVi iMinpiet towanls.** 
. //. iVhl /., 1. V. X20. 

(3) Stupid. 

" My fooltsh rival, th.il her father likes 
Only for his |vissi'Ssioiis are s«i huge 
Is gone with her ulong." 

r. G. F.. 11. iv, 172. 

FOOLISH-WITTY. Wise in folly and 
foolisii ill wisdom. 

** How love is wise in billv, foolish-witty'* 
V. aitil A., 838. 

FOOT. Vb. A., intrs. (1) To walk. 

“ Thie\'cs do fool by night." 

M. W. H'.. II, i. 126. 

(2) To trip, to skip. 

•* Foot it fe-itly hero and there.** 

Tenif*., I, ii, 380. 

(3) To land, to set fool on. 

" He is (-ihas) footed 111 this land .already.** 
Hen. K-II, iv, 143 ; v. also K. HI, 
iii, 14 ; 111. vii. 43- 

B., trs. (j) To kick. 

" To the court 1*11 knock her back, foot her 
liomc again.*' 

Cyw., Ill, V, 13.) ; V. .ilso .V. I'., I, iii, 109. 

. (2) To seize with a claw. Cf. Herbert's 
• Poems : , 


" We. are the e.irth and they, 

Like moles within us, heave and cast about; 

And till they foot and clutch their prey, * 

They never cool." 

“ The holy eagle 

Stooped, as to foot us." Cym., V, iv, xx6. 

(3) To make and attach a new foot to. 

" 1*11 sew nether socks, and mend them 
and foot them too." 

X Hen. IV-U, iv, 108. 

FOOT-CLOTH. I., subs, A ClOtll pro- 

tccting the feet, the housings of a horse 
reacliing down to the ground, a sumpter 
cloth, used chiefly on state occasions 
as a mark of dignity and gentility. Cf. 
Scott, Lay of the Last MinstreL v, 17 : 

“ l•air Margaret on her palfrey came 
Whose foot-cioth swept the ground." 

" Thou dost ride on a foot-cloth, dost thou 
not ? ** 

2 Hen. VI-IV, vii, 42; v. also 2 Hen. 

vi-iy. f, 54. 

II., adj. Ornamented with a foot-cloth 
and broken in. to its use. 

" Three timi'S to-day luy foot-cloth horse did 
sUitnblc, 

And started when lie ItKik'd upon the Tower 
As loth to hoar me bi the slaughter' house.” 
Kiih. ///-Ill, iv, 8j; v. also 2 Hen. 

yi-iv. i. 54. 

FOOTING, (i) Support for the foot, 
footliolil. 

" Wc paced along • 

Unou the giddy footing of the hatches." 

Rich, Ill-l, iv, 17. 

• 0 , 

(2) Su])port (generally). 

" Jllmd /car finds safer fyfoting than blind 
iMSoii." r. and C., HI, ii, 77. 

(3) A ^’ootstep, a tread. 

'* But hark, I hear the footing of a man." 

M. V., V, i, 24. 

(4) Diinciiig, skipping. 

" Your rye-straw hats put on, 

Ari^ these fresh nymphs ciiuountcr ever^ 
• »>iie 

III rxnmtry footing.** Temp., IV, i, 138. 

(5) Landing, arrival. 

** Whose footing hiTC anticipates our 
thoughts." Oth., 11, i, 75. 

(fS) Footprint. Note. — The word was 
used in tliis sense by Tennyson, v. 
Aylmer’s Field, 90 : 

" Shuwcrl her the fairy footings on the grass." 

"Dance on the sands and yet no folding 
seen." V. and A., X48. 

FOOT-LAND-RAKER A tramp. 

" I am joined with no fooldand-rakers.** 

1 Hen. IV-n, i, 66. 


FOPPERY. Du. foppen^ to cheat. 

^i) Deceit, trickery^. 

• “ The sudden •otprise of my powers drove 
the j ^of foppery into a 


recciv 




(2) Self-deception. 

" This is the excellent foppery of the wo 

- t .‘.A .. . K.L.,l,Yi, 


world.** 
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(3) I'oolcry, foolish practices. Cf. Ma- 
caulay, History of I: n gland, XXV : 
“ An independent fortune of seven 
thousand pounds a year, which he 
lavished in costly fo(>f>erics.'* 

“ Let not the sound of shallow /opffcry enter 
My sober house.” 

A/. K, II, V, 34 ; V. also Af. A/., I, ii, 125* 

FOPPISH. Fooliifli. 


FOR. 


“ Wise men are grown foppish** 

K. L., I, iv. 155. 


I., Prep, (i) 1 m 

*• De.ul for breath.” 

“ Cold for action.” 

” Sick for brcalhini?.” 
*• Starv’d for meat.” 


want of. I 

Mac., I, V, 14. ! 
lien. I'-l, ii, 114- I 
A. ir., I. ii. 16. I 
7'. «/ .S., IV, HI, 9. 


(2) Favourable to, sidinj' witli. 

“ lie’s for his master.” Cym., I, v, 28. j 

(3) In consideration of. i 

*' For his years he's tall." 

• A. Y. L., HI. v.,117. 

(.;) lowarils. 

" Are. there no posts de^sii.-itclKsl for Irr- 
l.uid.'’ ** 

iv’ir/i. If- II, ii, 103. 

(5) 'riiroughout tlui space of, 

” For iiianv niih'S almul * 

There’s scarce a bush.” K. L., 11, iv, 297. 

(6) During. 

" Which for this fourteen years we have let 
sleep." M. M., I, lii, 21. 

(7) With a|pcw to. j 

" For more assurance that a living jiniiee 
Docs not speak to thee, 1 embr.iee thv l»o»lv.” 1 
Temp., V, I, 108. I 


(8) Ready to encounter. 

" I am for thee straight.” 

r. of S.. IV, iii, 151. 

(9) 111 comparison with. • ^ 

" Too m.issy for your stn*ngths.” 

Temp., in, iii, G7. 

(10) Out of respect for. 

" For your father’s rcnii*iiihraTiec, be at 
accord.” A. Y. L., I, i, 55. 

(11) As regards. 

“Then for his mind be h'dw.inl l-highuid’s 
King.” 3 Hen. VI-IY, hi, 4». 

(12) Against. 

" I can watch you for telling how I hxik 
tlic blow.” T. and C., I, ii, 25O. 

(13) Instead of. 

” Where, for a monument upon thy bfincs 
And aye-remaining lamps, the belching 
whale ^ 

’ And humming water must o’erwhelm f'.y 

corpse. 

Lying with simple shells.” Per., Ill, i, 6x. 

(14) For fear of. 

” Now will I dam up tills thy yawning mouth 
For swallowing the treasure of the realm.” 


(15) As being. 

"Tlirtr Dukes of Somerset, threefold rc- 
nown’d 

For hardy and undoubted rhanipions.” 

3 Hen. K/-V, vii, 6. 

II., conj. (i) Since, seeing that. 

" For if our virtues 

Did not go forth of us, ’I were all alike 
As if we h.ul them not.” Af. A/., 1, 1, 33. 

(2) HoAausc, for flu* reason that. 

".Arid, for Ihou wast a spirit too delicate 
To aet lier earthy and abliorr’d (•'iium.inds. 
Refusing luT gr.ind bests, she did confine 
thee.” Temp., I, ii, 272. 

(3) In order that, so that. 

” AikI, for the tinu^ shall not M'ein li^dious, 
ril tell tlii-e vvh.iL befell me on a day 
In tins si-lf pl.iee* where now wi* mean to 
stand." 3 Hen. VI-lll, i, 9. 


FOR AND ami also (/or being an cx- 
plelivt*), “ aiid'eke,” as in " The Aged 
Loiu r Hciittnurcfh f.ovc ” (rt)m 'rottePs 
Colhrhon nf .Sopgi-.v and Sonni'Ut's(\S$ 7 ): 
“ A piki .u .mil a ^p.ldl• 

Ami eke .1 slirowdviig shete, 

A house nf el.w for 10 be m.ule 
I'or siieli a gest most mete." 

“A phk-ase, and a sp.'ide a sp.ide. 

For ami a shrouding sIkh t ; 

O, .1 pit of clay for to be made 
I'or such a guest is irn-et.” 

Ham,, V, i, 9G. 


FORAGE. 0.1'. foiiragc (F. ftnirrage ) ; L. 
fodcragiiim -= ft)0(l or fodder. 1 lence, the 
])riiuary meaning is food, and then a 
ranging abroiul in secirch »*f a-. ^ 

J., subs. Till* eel of pi eying, ravage, 
destructive fury. ^ 

“ Snl’iuissive bill Ins prinrelv feet before. 
And lie from foraiie wdl nir.liiie to play.” 

L.L. L., IV, i, 9.1. 


II.. vb. (i) 'I'o range about in search 
• of prev. 

" Fora tie, and rim 

To meet flispleasiire farther from the doors. 
And grapple with liiiii ere In: come so nigh,** 
A’. V, i, 59. 


(2) 'IVi prey, to commit ravage. Note. — 
h'or trs. mi*:niiiig = to plunder, v. 
Knif^ht nf V, 2 : 

"Oh, what a tiger is nsisted lust I 
How it iloth forage all ! " • 

” Whili- Ins most mighty falher on a hill 
SI'mkI tiinliiig to behold his lion's whelp 
Foratic in blood of I-’n nch nobility.” 

Hen. y~l, li, no ; v. alsrj F. and A., 554. 


FORBEAR. Vb, A., in trs. (1) To abstain' 
from doing what was purposed. 

” III choosing wning 

1 lose your company; therefore, forbear a 
wliile." .W. V., II, ii, 3. 

(2) To bo paliont, to restrain one*? 
self. 


" I.ove, lend nu: patience to forbear a while.** 
T. O. V., V, iv, 27. 

(3) To withdraw, to cpiit a place. 
” Wc must forbear,** Cym,, I, i?68. 

■■ - • R • 
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B., trs. (i) To bear, to bear with. 

“ A twelvemonth longer, lot me entreat you 
To forbear the absi‘iicc of your king.*' 

Per., II, iv, 46. 

(2) To avoid, to shun. 

“ Forbear liis proseneo, until some little time 
hath qualified the heat of his dis- 
ploasure.” K. I, ii, 142* 

(3) To abstain from, to refrain from. 

“ Forbear to judgi*, f«>r w«* an* sinners all.*' 
2 Hen. Vl-\\\, iii, o ; v. al»> .- 1 . Y. L., 
II, vii, 1^0. 

(4) To sj)are. to let alone. 

*■ For love of God, forbear luin." 

Ham., V, i, 20& ; v. also (Hh., I, ii, 10. 

FORBEARANCE, (i) Act of abstaining 
or refraining. 

, “ Tnir noMissf would 

Learn him forhearame from so foul a wrong." 

Ru'h. II IV, i, 120. 

(2) Rotireinent. withdrawal, a keeping 

aloof. 

“ ll.ivr a coiitiiiont forbearance (ill tlio spood 
of his r.igi* g«H‘s slowiT." 

K. L., 1, ii, M7 ; V. also M. .V., IV, i. 2 *. 

(3) Reserve. 

" One of your gr<Ml knowing should Irani 
forbearame.** ('wi ,11, lii, 10 v 

FORBID. A., Irs. (i) To prohibit, to 
interdict. 

" Ihit lh.it„I .1111 forbul 
To tell the s<smMs of iiiv prison hoiisi*, 

1 could a l.ilo unfold.” Ham., I, v, 1 1. 

(2) '1*0 refuse access, to coininainl not 

to enter. 

" lie swiMFS slir’s a witrh, forbade ln*r my 
' hoiisi', and h.ith tliir.itciicd to lic.it Ikt.” 

M. U'. ir., IV, ii, 74. 

(3) accurse, to bewitch, to blast. 

“ lie bhall live a luaii forlml." 

Mac., I, iii, 21. 

(4) To iiri'viMit, to avert. 

" This shall forbid it." 

R. and IV. iii, 2',. 
B., intrs. 'lo utter a jirohibition or 
interdiction, to prevent. 

" The fitnls Jarbid 
That our rniowiiod Rome 
Should now eat up her o\mi." 

('or.. Ill, i, 233. 

FORBIDDENLY. l^e]U'('hensively, culp- 
ably, in p. manner calling for rebuke. 

" With all confidence ho swears. 

As he had seen 't or been an iiistrumi'nt 
To vict, vou to 't.'-that you have touch'd 
his queen 

,Forbidi/en/y." JV. T., I, ii, 405. 


FORCE, 1. I., subs. (I) Might. 

'* Forte should he right." 

, , _ T. atui C., I, iii, ri6. 

(2) Potency. 

■* "I am sure, there is no force in eyes 

That can do hmt." .1. V. Ill, v, 26. 

(3) Necessity. 

** We must of force dispeiiM' with this decree." 
L. L. L., I, i, 145 : V. also M. N. D., 
in, ii, 40: F., IV. i. 55 ; /. C.a. 

I f IV, in, 201 ; L. C., 223. 


(4) Obstinate tenacity. 

" Never could maintain his part but in the 
force of his will." A/. At, I, i, 201. 

* ** Warburtoii*.s professional eye 

first detected the allusion here to 
heresy, as defimsd in scholastic 
divinity : according to which it 
was not merely heterodox opinion, 
but a wilful adherence to such 
opinion. The sn|i)ject was a fami- 
liar one in Shakespeare's day " 
(White). 

(5) Moral efficacy. 

" The force of his own merit makes his wav." 

Heti. VIll -l, i, 04. 

(6) Virtue, efficacy. 

" Tlirough tlic forest have I gone, 
nut Athenian found 1 none. 

On w'host' eyes I might approve 
Tills flower’s force in stirring love." 

M. N. D., II, ii, 69. 

(7) Wild exposure. 

** The martlet 

Hiiilds in the weather on the outward wall, 
^ liven in the fofee and road of casii.ilty.** 

Af. V., II, ix, 30. 

(S) Xaval or military array. 

"O Thou, whose, captain I account my»clf, 
I.xM'>k on iny forces witli a gr.icinus eye.” 

Rich. II FV, iii, no. 

II., vb. A., trs. (r) To compel, to 
enforce. 

" Your gentIciK ss shall force 
Mon* than your force move us to gentikiess.’* 
A. Y. L., II, vii, X02. 

(2) 'I'o ravish, to violate by force. 

** To do a Murderous deed, to rob a m.in. 
To force .'t spotless Virginia chastity." 

W^en. F/-V, I, xiJf». 

(3) To strengthen, to reinforce. 

Were they not forc^ with those that 
5 boula be ours, 

We might have met them dareful beard to 
beard." Mac., V, v, 5. 

(4) To urge in argument. 

" Why force you this ? ” Cor., Ill, ii, 5 • 


(5) To regard, to value, to care for. 
Collier quotes the interlude of Jacob 
and Esau (1568) ; 


" O I.f>rde. I some good body, for God's sake, gyve 
me incate, 

I force not what it were, so that I had to cate." 

" 1 force not argument a straw." 

K. of L., Z021. 


(6) To impute. 

" lliesc proclam.itions 
So forcing faults upon Hennionc, 

I Uttlc Ukc." W, r., Ill, i, xG. 


B., intrs. To care, to lay any stress. 

Cf. Harrington, i4rfo5/o,XXTI, 13 1 : 
" Ostolfo of their presence does not force.** 

" Your oath once broke, you force not to 
forswear." L. L. L., V, iv, 442. 


FORCE, SL (Farce). F. farcer^ to stuff : 
L. farcio. .4 
To stuff. 

"He's not yet thorough warm, force him 
with praises." 

r. and C., II, iii, 213 : v. also T. and C„ 
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FORCE A PLAY. " To produce a play 
by compelling many circumstances 
into a narrow compass " (Stcevens) : 
“ to compel the reluctant material 
to assume dramatic form " (Herford). 

Hen. F-II. Prol., 32. 

FORCED. (1) Imputed. 

•* For ever 

Unvenerablc thy h.'inrls, if thou 
Takest up th^princcss by tliat forced baseness 
Which he has put upon *t.” 

W. T., IT. iii, 78. 

(2) Far-fctdhcd. 

Tliou dearest Perdil.a, 

With these forced tlioughts, 1 prithrr. darken 
not 

The inirth o* the feast.” li'. T., IV, iii, 41. 
FORCEFUL. Powerful, strong, ijnpetii- 
ous. ■ 

” Follow 

Our forceful instigation.” W. T.. II, i. 152. 


II., adj. (r) r*rcvious, prior. 

” You* will say she did embrace me as a 
husband. 

And so extenuate the forehand sin.” 

M, A., IV, 1, 47. 

(2) Forward. 

” lie would have clapp'd i* the clout at 
twelve score; and carried you a fore- 
hand shaft, a fourteen, and fourteen and 
a half, that it would h.-ive done a man’s 
• heart gotid to see.” 

2 Hen, 7F-III, ii, 41. 
N«»te. — \ forehand shaft is an arrow 
speeiallv formed for sliootiiif; straight /orword. 
A<<chain n*lers to it, not very clearly, in his 
Toxofihilus, as follows: “Agayne the bigg- 
brested sh.ifte is fytte for him which shotem 
rii:ht afore him, or els tlie brest, bt^irig weKc. 
should never wythstaiulo that strong pitlithy 
kind (if shoolviiee ; thus the underhande 
must have .1 small breste, to go cleane away 
out of the lM>we, the forehande iiiiist have a 
bigu'e ho'-'-te, to IxTc the great myghtc of the 
bowc." 


FORDO. For, with a negative force. 

(r) To destroy utterly, to undo. • Cf. 
Chaucer, The Knightes Tale. 702 : 
" Thus hath your in; our kinrede al 
fordo.*' Cf. also Spenser, Faerie 
Qiicene, V, xii, 22 : 

” Appointed by that mightio Faerie. Prince, 

Great Gloriane, that Tyrant to fordo.'* • 

” This is the very ecstasy of love. 

Whose violent property fordoes itself.” 

Ham., II, i, lox ; v. also Ham., V, i, 207 ; 
K, L., V, iii, 291 : 0 th., V, i, 129. 

(2) To exhaust, to overc 5 m<\ 

“ Whilst the lica^y plonghm.-in snorj-s, 

All with ftiary task fordone." 

M. N. />., V, i. i6j. 

FORE-ADVISE. To advise J)eforchand. 

'* Thus to have said, 

As you were fore-advised, bad touch'd his 
spirit 

And tried his Inclination.” 

Cor., II, Hi, 183. 

FORE-END. The earlier part. * • 

" I have liv’d an hon^-st fnedom ; paid 
More pious debts to Ileavm, th.iii in all 
The fore-end of my tiiiir*.” 

Cym., Ill, iii, 73. 

FOREFEND. v. Forfend. 


FOREGOER. An ancestor. 

" Honours thrive. 

When rather from our acts we them derive 
Thau one foregoers." A. IV., II, iii, 136. 


FOREHAND. I., subs, fi) The chit/ 
part, the thing preferred to others, 
"The great Achilles, whom opinion crowns 
The sinew and the forehand of our host.” 

« T. and C., 1, iii, 143. 


(2) Circumstances which combine tto 
give one some jiiperiority ONcr 
another. * 

" And, but for ceremony, such a wretch. 
Winding up days with toil, and nights with 
sleep, 

Had the fQrehdni and vantage of a king.” 

j F-IV, I, 265. 


FOREHORSE TO A SMOCK. The fore- 

horse w;is tlie foremost liorse in a team 
and was usually gaily caparisoned with 
lufls, ribbons, and bells. Bertram 
complain.s that bedixeiK'd like one of 
tht'si? liorsrs he will have to usher in 
anti sf|uirt; lailios at court instead of 
winning renown in the liold, 

• A. IF., II, i, 30. 


FOREIGN, (t) Of another country, alien, 
extraneous. 

'* Tlmw.itcry kingdom wliosc ambitious head 
Spits in tin* f.icc of hc.'ivcn, it no bar 
Tf) btop tlu! /orri/pi spi ^ 

M. I'., II, vil, 46. 
(2) Living abroad, employed in foreign 
embassies. 


** Tlu*y wdl not stick to s.iy you envied him, 
And fearing he would rite, he was so virtuous, 
Kept him a foreign man stdl.” 

, lien. F///-II, 11. 127. 

(3) Fertainiiig to strangers. 

” 1 love the king your f.ithrr, and yourself, 
Willi more th.iii foreign hcarl.” 

Per., IV^ i, 34 ; v. also Olh., IV, ill, 69. 

FOREPAST. Previous, antecedent. 

•' My forepast pirk^fs, howe’er the matter fall, 
Sh.'dl tax Miv fr.irs nf litth* vanity, 
l(.wiug v.iiuly f'-.ind bw little.” 

A. W., V, iii. I3I. , 

FORESAY. 'I'o (h cree, to prc<ordain. J 

” Li't ordm.mce 

Come as tlie gixls foresay it.” ''' 

Cym,, IV, ii, 146/ 

FORESLOW. V. Forslow. 

FORESPEND (Forspend) . ( i ) To exhaust, 
to wear out, to use up. Cf. Spenser, 
Faerie Quecne, IV, v, 301 : 

” Who was to weet a wretched wearish elfe, 

With hollow eyes and rawlmne cheekes fer^esd” , 

” After him c.ame spurring hard 
A gcnlleiiian, almost forspent witli 
a Hen. IV-l, i, 37 ; v. also 3 Hm* 
hi. I. 
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( 3 ) To bestow beforehand. 

“ Towards himself his goodness /orapetU on 
us, 

We must extend our notice.'* 

Cym.g II, ili, 58. 

FORESPENT. Adj. Previous, past, fore- 
gone. 

** You shall find his vanities forespftU 
Were hill llic uulsiUi' of ilic Kniiiiui Urulus.*’ 
Hen. V II, iv. 36. 

FORESPURRER. Oni* who rides bt'fore, 
a messenger, a Iiarbiiiger. 

“ The forespurrer c»iiii*s l>i-f«in' his Uird.” 

.1/. V., II, ix, «j5. 

FORESTALL, (i) 'Fo prevent by inter- 
ruption. 

“ Hut fnr inv le.irs, 

The iiidisL iinprdiiiH-iits iiiitu mv spt'ech, 

I h.'irl forestall' d this ile.ir and deep rehiike.’* 

2 Hen, U'-IV, v, 141 ; v. als.. H. of 
728. 

(2) To judge beforehand, to regard 

with prejudiet*. 

“ (Tlu-y) forestall pn“A.u*iuf .lud cste«Tii no 
a«’t 

Hut that of hand," T. and C., 1, lii, kfj 

(3) To aiilicijiate an<l so arrest. Skeat 

observt's that tlie original sense of 
the wonl is “ to buy np goo<ls < 
before they had been ilis])laye<l at 
a stall in the market," lienee, to 
anticipate. 

"And what’s in pravrr but this two-fold 
four, 

'l\i hr forestalled rrr w<* rfnur to fall, 

" Or pardon’d hriiiK down ' " 

Ham.t 111, ili, 40 ; v. also flam.^ V, ii, 2oj. 

(4) 1*0 ]irevent from seeing, hence, to 

deprive, to disjnissess, to lake from. 

" May 

This iiisht forestall him of Ihr coining day." 

111^ V, 6y. 

FORESTALL’D. 'Po tlie word in the 
passage that folkms various exi'‘lana- 
tions have been ollered Asked lieforo 
it is granted ( Malone)' ; ‘ V])re-determinetl 
shall not be granteil, or will be rendered 
nugatory " (Ma.son) : " precluded from 
being absolute, by tin*, refusal of the 
olTonder to accuse or alter his conduct : " 
supplicated, not offered freely : " 

" cut oil belorehaud." Note the use 
of the same expression by Rlassiuger, 
The Duke of Mtlau, III, i, 152 : 

" Nor come 1 as a sl.ivr. 

Pinion’d and fetter’d, in a squalid weid, 

Falling before thy lert, kneeling and howling. 

For a forestaiVd remission.” 

Again, in the same author. The 
Bondman, 111 , iii, 170 : 

"Hetlei expKc 

Ou&pakcd bri'asts to t iietr swords .lud sell 
V Oufllvcs with the .'idvaiil.ige, than to trUft 
In a foresltdl'd remission." 

" Never shall you st'c that 1 will beg 
i A ragged and forestall’d remtssion.” 

^ /i«i. il'-V. a, 37. 


FORETHINK, (i) To anticipate, to fore- 
see. ^ 

’• Forcthinking this, 1 have already fit — 

'Tis in my cloak-bag-— doublet, hat, hose, 
all 

That answer to them." Cym., Ill, iv, z68. 

(2) To contrive or design beforehand, 
to decree. 

■■ Altpr not tic doom 

Forethought by heaven." K. /., Til, i, 

FOREWARD. The vanguard, the front 
(only once iistxl by Shakespeare). 

" My foreu'orJ sh.iU be drawn fnil .ill in 
length." Rich. ///-V, iii, 294. 

FORFEIT. I., vb. A., iritrs. (i) To 
transgress. 

" Double .and treble admonition, and still 
forfeit ill the same kind." 

3/. Af.. TTl, ii, 171. 

(2) To fail to observe an obligation. 

4 " I will h.ive tlx* heart of liini if he forfeit.” 

M. V., Ill, i. loS. 

B. , t rs. ( I ) To lose a right or claim by a 
fault or crime. 

** All the souls that were were forfeit once." 

M. M., 11, ii, 7 .J. 

(2) 'Po render subject or liable. 

** Can vet the le.ise »>f lay true love control, 
Supix)b’d as forfeit to a confurd douri.” 

Sonnet CVII, 4. 

(3) ' 1*0 giv^ Up, to abandon. 

" rndoiie and forfeited to cares for ever.” 

0 A. lY., 11 , hi. 264.. 

11 ., subs, (i) Act of being deprived 
of so^iothing for a fault or neglect, 
forfeiture. 

" And he, that throws not up his cap for joy. 
Shall for the fault m.ike forfeit of his he.el.” 

3 Hen. F/-1I, i, 1. -■». 

(2) 'I'bat which is forfeited, a penalty. 
*" Let the. forfeit 

He iiomiiiati'd for an equal pound 
Of your fair flesh." 

M. V., 1, iii, 138; V. also Rich. ///-II, 
i, 99. 

(3) One whose life is forfeited. 

" Your bmlher is a forfeit of the law." 

. A/. A/., 11. ii. 7t. 

(4) An amercement made for non- 
compliance with certain formalities 
in barbers’ shops. This was all 
the more necessary in Shakes])eare's 
time seeing that the barber was 
in Itirgc measure also the surgeon. 
Nares observes- — ’* These shops 
were ])laces of great 'resort, for 

^ passing away time in an idle 
manner. w'ay of enforcing' 

some kino of regularity, and per- 
haps at least as much to jzrevont 
drinking, certain laws were usually 
hung up, the transgression of which 
waSfr to^J^c punished by specific 
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forft‘itiircs. It is not to be won- 
iU.*re(l, that laws of that nature were 
as often laughed at as obeyed.*' 
Hr. Kenrick gives some specimens 
of these forleits, professing to have 
copied them near Northallerton in 
Vorkshirc. Slccvcns regards them 
as forgeries, while Staunton con- 

skiers tham genuine. Some of 

the rules arc : — 

Rules for Seemly nRiiAviouR. 

First coipo, first s<tvo - • ihi'n conir not late ; 
And when arrivwl kt'op yoiir stali* ; 
l*'cir Up who from tliosc niirs sli.ill swrrvo 
Must pay Uio forfeits ^ — so obsiTVi*. 

(I) 

Who oiiti'rs hrre with boots and spur?, 

Must kec‘p his nook ; for if ho stirs, 

And Rives with armed hool a ki(*k, 

A pint he pays for ov'ry prick. 

(i) 

Who riidoly takes anot!nT*s tuni, 

A forfeit-mug may manners learn. 

is) 

Who rcverenlless shall swear ot rnr^*. 

Must lug seven farCliings from Ins pnrs«*. 

Who checks the lurber in liis t.ile. 

Most pay for cacli a pr)t of al(*. 

( 5 ) 

Who will or c;m not miss his hat 
While trimming pays a pint for that. 

(6) 

And he who can or will not pay, < 

^hall hence he sent half-triinined away. 

For will lie, nill he, if in fault 
lie /or/fit must in meal or malt. 

Hut mark who is alroads in drink, 

'rin* cannikin must never olgik. 

Note.—Henley reraernlwrs to liave seen 
similar forfeits iTt«l)evoiisInre. 

** Stand like the forfeits in a barbi-r’s shop.** 
M, M., V, i. J19. 

FORFEND (Forefend). A.,trs. 'lo avert, 
to ward off. 


*' Must K<lward fall ? which jieril heaven 
torfendr 

3 Hen. Ki-ll, i, 191 ; v. also HUk. //-IV. 
1, X29 ; IV. r., IV, ill, 510- 

II., intrs. To forbid. • * • 

No : heaven futrtcnd ! I would not kill thy 
soul.’* 

Ott., V, ii, 32 ; V. also 2 Urn. 17-111, ii, 
30; r. A., I, i, 434. 

FORGE. Vb. A., trs. (i) To shape by 
heating and hammering. 

" Man's armour forged for proof eUTne.” 

Ham., II, ii, 494- 

(2) To ilivent, to fabricate. 

** Thai I should forge 
QiLarrcLs against tlic good and loyal.” 

Mac., IV, iii, Hz ; v. also Rich. //-IV, I, 
40 ; Cor., Ill, i, 258. 

(3) To make it possible to contrive. 

** *Twas dangerous for him 
To niminate on this so far, until • 

It for^d him some design.” 

Hen. F///-I, ii, *81. 

(4) To cause, produce. 

“ To me the difference forges dread.” 

W. r., IV, Hi, 17. 

B., intrs. To utter anything counter- 
feit. 'it- • 


Think not, although in writing I prelerred 
The manner of thy vile outrageous crimes, 
Tliat, therefore, 1 iiavc forRed." 

X Hen. F/-UI, i, X2. 

FORGERY, (i) Planning, devising, con- 
juring up in fancy. 

** I, in forgery of shapes and tricks. 

Come short of what he did.” 

Ham., IV, vii, 88 ; v. .also /?. of L., 460. 

(2) Ai\ invention, a made-up story. 

” Hut on him 

What forgeries you jilease.” 

Ham,, II. i, 20 ; v. also M. N. /)., II, i, 81. 

(3) Dccqitioii, fiction. ( 7 . Spenser, 
Facrir. Quccnc, 111, i, 476 : 

” But tin* chaste d.'ini/(‘II, that had never priefc 
Of siieh iiialengiiie .iiul line forgerye. 

Did easr*ly iM'lieve ln'r strong extreinityc.” 

'* Whai ! has your king married the lady 
('ifcy. 

And now, to sootlie your forgery and his, 
Sends me .1 p.iper to pci-siiafle me patience ? ” 
3 Hen. VI III, Iii, 177. 

FORGETFULNESS, (i) State of having 
lost remeinbrauce. 

“ Th.it wo li.ive been familiar, 
Ingrrde forgetfulness shall iM>ison.’* 

2 Hen. IV-IW, iii, 91. 

(2) Oblivion, lh(‘ state of being Iftr- 
gotten. 

” Blind forgetfulness and dark oblivion.** 

• Rkh, ///-III, vil, X28. 

( 3 j Ncgl(‘ci, inattention to duty. 

*' Tliey confess toward thee forgetfulness.** 

T. of A., V, i, 147. 

FORGETIVE. Inventive, capnblo ol pro- 
rhiciiig. - 

” (It) nukes it appieliensivo, quirk, forgetive, 
full of iniiible, fiery, and delectable 
sh.ipi s.” 2 Hm. IV-IW, iii, 91. 

FORGOT ? How comes it, Michael, you 
are thus— I low comes it that you have 
thi|S forgot Yourself ? 

0th., II, iii, x7o. 

FORGOTTEN. Forgetful, oblivious (with 
an active sen.se). 

•* I .am all forgotten:* A. and C., I, Iii, 91. 

FORK, (i) A forked tongue. 

*' Thou dost fiMr the soft and tender fork 
Of .1 pt»r Wiirin.” 

.M. M., Ill, 1, lO ; v. also Mae., IV, I, 16. 

(2) A barbed arrow-head. 

" 'I'liraigh till* fork iiiv.idi; the region of my 
H. L, I, i, 146. 

(3) Outspread lingers (in sign of 
motlcsty). 

** Whose face between her forks presagos 
sn«»w.’* K. /-., IV, vi. «r. 

FORKED, (i) Dividing into two, barbed 

"It irl» mu the poor dappled loob 

Should in their own confines with forhid 
heads 

Have their round haunches gored.** 

A. y. L., II, I, a4. 
Note. — ’Forked heads '’narrow hn^. 
Cf. Ascham. Toxophilus (X544): **C^<- 
modus the Emperours used forked keeidee,** 
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(а) Horned. 

** Kvon then this fofktd plagiin is f'itcd to us 
Wtic‘11 wo/lo (itiickrMi." 

Oth., HI. iii, 276 ; v. also \V. T., I, il, 
185 ; T. and 1, ii, 178. 

Note. — “Forked plague “-3 ilic liorus of the 
cuckold. 

(3) Two-legj'ctl, bifiirciilod. 

“ Unaceoinmrxlated niaii is no more hut such 
a iNX>r, b.'ire, furktd .uiiiiial as tliou .art." 

A'. /.., In, iv, X06. 

FORLORN. I., adj. (1) Lost, not to 

be foiiiifl. 

“ Tin: forlorn suldier that so iiohly ftuiglit.** 
Cyiu., V, V, 405. 

(2) Desolate, desiu tt'd. 

“ Ilul go with spi-f'd 

To some forlorn and ii.iked hennilage.” 

L. L. L., V, ii. 785- 

’ (3) Destitute, tors.'dvcii. 

“ Stiiiie s.iy that iav<iis foster forlorn rhil- 
dn'ii." r. .1., II, III, 1. 

(4) Unluip])y, wrelchfd, 

“ Whom she liiuU forlorn, she doth lament.** 

K. of 1510. 

(5) W retcliedlookini', eonteiuiitible. 

# “A* was so forlorn, that his dinieiisioiis (o 

any thiek sight wen’ iiivisilth 

a llt’H. /l -lll, II, 288. 

II., subs. A destitute person. 

" Forced to live in Scollaiid a forlorn.** 

\ lien. r/-lll, id, 26. 

FORM, (i) shape, a ll/pire. 

“ Believe iin-, sir, 

It carrit s a lirave form*' 

Ti'mf*., I, ii, 410. 

(2) A portrait. 

“ 1 am a senlihled form, diawii wilh a p«*ii 
U|H}ii a |>ai( liiiv lit." A'. J., V. vii, )2. 

(3) A luriuula. 

*' .And the devils that suggest hy ti'easfiiis 
]>i Uiteh and liiiiigle up daiiiiialioii ' 

Wilh patches, cohmrs, and with form'*." 

flvn. r II, II, ii5. 

(4) Formality. 

" We may not p.iss .ufMiii Ins life 
Without the /erni nl juslue.’’ 

K. /,., HI. vii, 24. 

(5) A model, a pattern. 

'* But, O, what form of prayer 
Can Si'fvc niy turn ? *' Ham., Ill, iii, 51. 

(б) A plan, an outline. 

** The fertn of my iiUeiil." 

r. AM.ii. 55. ! 

. - (7) Image. 

“ Which bleeds aw.iy, i*veu as a form of wax 
Kesolveth from his'ligiire 'gainst the fire.” 

^ A. /., V. iv, 24. 

. - ( 8 ) Method, system, arrungeim iit, co- 

hosion. 

'!>. “ What he spake, tliuugh it lacked form a 

little, 

, Was nut like inadiicss." Ham., HI, i, 65. 

' (9) Orderly arrangement, the lillet for 

keeping tlie hair in urtler. 

/ “I will not keep this form upon my head, 

. Wheu then is such disorder in my wit.** 

• . . if. /.. m. iv, lox. 


(10) Kmpty show. 

“ Dwellers on form .iiid favour.** 

Sontud eXXV, 5. 

(11) Beauty, elegance. 

“ Plate of rare'clevicc, and jewels 
Of rich and exquisite form.” 

Cym., I, vi, 178. 

{12) Deportment. 

“ If the gentle spirit of moving words 
Can no way change you to a milder form, 
ril woo you like a sokUi:r.** 

T. G. V., V, iv. 56. 

(13) An estimate, a reckoning. 

"It never yet did liiirt 
To lay down likeliiiixids and forms of hope." 

2 Hen. /F-I, lii, 35. 

(14) A bench. 

*' 1 w.is seen with her in the maiior-liouse, 
sitting with her upon the /arm, and taken 
following her into the park." 

L, L. L., 1, i, 20 1. 


FORMAL. (I) (' (Tcmonious, precise, 

punctilious. 

** Aie you so formal, sir ? ” 

T. of S., Ill, i, 

(2) Reasonable, rational, sober, in one’s 
senses. 

“ I will not let him stir 

• Till I h.ivi* us’d llu: appruvi'ti means I have. 

With w'liolesomu syrups, drugs, and holy 
prayers, 

To iii.ike of him a formal man again.** 

C*. E; V, i, loi ; cf. “ iiifonnul women ** 
(.l/„ M., V, i, 234) with an opposite 
meatiiii^. 

(3) Ordinary, comhion. , 

“ If not well, 

'J'h'ju shoiikPst come like a fury crowii*d 
with snakes. 

Not like a formal man.*' 

A. and C., 11 , V, 41 ; v. also T, N., II, 

V, 107. 

(4) Professional according to custom 

** Beard of formal cut.** 

» A.Y.L., II, vii, 155 

* r 

(5) Customary, according to the form 

of the old dramas. 

“ Thus, like the formal Via;, Iniquity, 

I inoruli/e two meanings in one word.** 

Xich. ///-HI, i, 82. 

(6) Grave, dignified. 

“And flow henceforth in formal majesty.*' 
a Hen. IV-V, ii, 133. 

FORSAKE. (1) To leave, to quit, to 
desert, to abandon. 

“ 1 must forsake the court.** 

W. T., I, ii, 362. 

(2) To fall away from, to be faithless to. 

“ Is Rosaline, that thou didst love so dear ; 

^ So soon forsaken t” R. and J., II, iii, 67. 

(3) To decline, to refuse. Cf. Greene^ 

Newes both from Heaven and Hell, 
(1593- “ S. Peter with the rest 
of the company, hearing the mad 
disposition of the fellowe, departed, 
leavyngLrt behinde . him myselfe, 
and this brick-^^ 
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layer who forsooke to Ro into 
Heaven because his wife was 
there.” 

•* Who in a moment even with the onrth 
Shall lay your stately and .lir-braviiif; towers, 
If you forsake the oner of our lov«\” 

X Hen. VI-IV, ii, 14. 

(4) To reject, _ to renounce. 

He that cai9c behind you, sir, like an evil 
angel, and bid you forsake your libt>rty.*' 
C. IV, iii, 18 ; V. also R. of L., is.)8* 


FORSLOW (Foreslow). For is intensive. 
To delay, to loiter (only once used by 
Shakespeare). Cf. Spenser, Faerie 
Qiiccne, IV, x, 127 : 

*' But by no meanes my wav I wotild forsloto 
For augiit that ever she oould do<j or say.” 

Cf. also Marlowe, Edward II : 

” Forshw no time ; 

Swin-'t LaiicasliT, let’s inarcii.” 

“ Forshw no longer, make we hi-iu*f nniain.” 

3 Hen. Vl-ii, ill, 56. 

FORSPEAK. To si^eak against, to g;iin- 
say, to prohibit. Steevens (juott‘S The 
Arraignment of Paris (i5t<o) : ” Thy life 
jor spoke my love.” 

” Thou hast forspoke my Ix'ing in the«e wars.” 

A. and C., HI, vii, 3. 

FORSPEND, v. Forespend. 

FORSWEAR. Af trs. (1) To renounce 
upon oath. 

” Thou being a goddess, I forswore not th<*c.” 

• /•. I\ 14 . 

(2) To deny upon oath. 

** Forswearing that he ir forsworn.” 

I Hen. /F-V, ii, 39. 

(3) To take an oath without keej)ing it. 

“ Forswearing that he is forsworn.** 

I Hen. IV-V, ii, 39 J v. ah>o .Udc., IV, 
iii, 126. 

(4) To have nothing to do .with, to 
decline, to swear to 4 void. * 

” Her and her blind Uiy’s scandal’d company 
I have forsworn,** 

Temp., IV, i, 91 ; v. also M. N. /)., II, 1, 62. 
B., intrs. To swear falsely, to commit 
perjury. 

” Love bids me forswear.** 

T. G. V., II, Vi, 6. 


FORTED. Fortified, strong. 

** A forted residence ’gainst the tooth of time 
And razure of oblivion.” M. M., V, 1 , 12. 


FORTH. I.. adv. (i) Abroad. 

” Bring your music fortk into the air.” 

A/. V., V. I, 53. 


(2) Away from home. ^ 

” I have no mind of feasting forth to-n;<r'it.” 
M. V., II, v, 37 ; V. also C. E., II. u, 209. 


(3) Out. 

” I shot his fellow of the self-same flight. 
The self-same way, with more advised watch, 
To find the other forth.** 

M. V., I, I, 143; .v..fi|io C. I. ii, 38; 


(4) Thoroughly, from beginning to end. 

” You cousin, 

Whom it concerns to hear this matter forth. 

Do with your injuries as seems you best.” 

A/. M., V, i. 281. 

(5) Phrases: (a) ” Forth of ”= out of. 

“ I am Pmspero, .iiid that very Duke which 

was thrust forth of Milan.” 

Temp., V, i, if>o; v. also Rkh. /Mil, 

. ii, 204 ; 0th., V, i, 35. 

(6) ” I'Toiii forth ”= from out. 

”Hop''s a ppipliet, th.at I brought with me 
From forth the stn'els of I’omfrot.” 

A'. /., IV, ii, 148. 

(c) “Forth f rom ” = from out. 

” Arise forth from the cmuii of l.isting night.” 

A. /.. III. iv. 27. 

(</) “Far forth” (a common phrase 
i where forth is uscil reduiulantly). 

I IF., prep. Out of, forth from. 

I ” St«Ml forth iliy f.itlier’s lumsc.” 

; M. N. IK, I, i, if)4 ; v. also R. and /., I, 

; b III' 

FORTHCOMING, .\ppearing before a 
judge*, in custody. Note. — ^'I'lie term 
is one in use 111 Scots law. In an action 
: to make an assessment effectual the 

arre.stee and coinmoii debtor are called 
^ before the judge to hear judgment given. 

I The following * is from Littlt^alc's 

1 Dyce : (lUizabetli to Leicester) “ My 

I Lord, I have wisht you well, but my 

! fcavoiir is not so lockt up for you, that 

I other.s sliall not partake thereof . . , 

I and if you think to nil* - iicrc, I wilt take 

' a course to scie you forthcoming ; I will ' 

I have liero but one Mi.stres.s and no 

Ma.ster, and look that no ill ha])pcn to 
him, le.st it be severely required at. 
your hands.” (Naunton. Frag. Regal, 

, P- ' 7 -) 

2 Hen. Vt-n, I, 173. 
FORTH-RIGHT. Straight or direct path. 

” IIiTr's .1 Tii.'i/** tn)d indeed 
TlircMigii fnrth-rights and meandcis.” 

I Temp., III. iii, 3. 

j Note.- /’ straight lines : mean- - 

I dc'£s---ciri li’s. 

I Tins wr«rd r)fciirs .is an udv. in Spenser*! ■ 

\ Faerw Quecne, 11, vii, 308 : « 

I "Thi'iici fonvard hi' him Irdil, aiickshortly brought ‘4 
' Unto .uiothiT rowiiie whose dore forthright 
I To him did open.” 

; V. .ils.1 T. and C., HI, lil, 158 ; Af . A#., ! 

j IV, iii, 14. 

FORTIFY. A., trs. (i) To strengthen. : 
, to secure. ■ ' 

” And let us once again assail your cars, 

{ That are so fortified ag.iinst our story.” 

j * Ham., i, i, 32. • ^ 

j (2) To defend, to protect. 

I ” Which fortified her visage from the sun.” .k 

B., intrs. (i) To raise fortifications.* ' 

” Here, through this grate, I count ea^ 000 
And view the Frenchmen how they fo!m.**^ ■*.' 

- X Hen. K/-I, Iv, 6x.v’. ' 
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(2) To take defensive measures. 

'* Wo fortily in paper and in figiirr'S, 

Using liio n.urns of men instead of men.” 

2 lien. lV-\, ill, ; v. also Sonnd LXIII, 
9 * 

FORTRESS. Vb. To defend, to protect. 

** Weakly foriressed from a world of harms.” 
^ It. of /... 28. 

FORTUNATE-UNHAPPY. Rich in the 
outward means of ha]Ji)iiiess but 
miseralde in soul. 

Note.- Tlie word or( iirs as tin- siilmcriptioii 
to a letter. '/'• iV-, II, V, 144. 

FORTUNE. T., subs, (i) .A e.liancc, an 
opportunity. 

" Areili- sliall Iiave a foriiint' 

li lie dare iii.ike hiiii',elt .1 worthy lover.” 

T. N. A'., II, ii, 241. 

(2) ('.haiu'e, fate, accident. 

“ Nfir IS inv whole estate 
limn the fortune of this prfMiit year.” 

' M. r., 1. i, 44- 

(3) The personilied power to whom 

was attributed the distribution of 
the lots of life arbitrarily according 
to luT humour. 

” Whieh heaven .uid fortune still p wards 
Willl pi.lgUes.” T. (1. r., IV, III, ti. 


FORTY-PENCE. A common wager. . 
money being reckoned in pounds, marks 
and nobles. 'Ihis sum was half a noble 
or one sixth of a pound. Cf. Greene, 
Coney-catrhing, quoted by N.ares : 

'* Wagers laying . . . forty pence gaged 
a match of wrestling.” 

“ How tastes it ? is it bitter ? forty pence^ no.” 

Hm. Vin W, ill. 87. 

f! 

FOR-VAIN. Idly, to no purpose. 

*' .My gravity, 

Wherein— let no man hc.ir me— I take pride, 
Ciiiild 1 with iKiot change tor an idle plume, 

# Which the air beats for-vain.** 

M. A/., II. iv, 12. 

FORWARD. Adj. (i) Early, advanced. 

** Short summers lightly have a forii'ard 
spring.” Rtek. ///-Ill, i, 94. 

(2) JCarly ripe, premature. 

“ The nuist forward bud 
Is e.iteii by the c;inker itc it blow.” 

T. a. V., I, i, 4.1. 

(3) Advanced, far gone. 

«. *• When a jest is so fortpord, and afoot li», — 

1 liatii it.” I lien. IV-\ 1 , ii, -n. 

(4) IJnsnrpassed, unrivalled. 

” She is as forward of hi*r breiHling as 
She IS i' the rear o' In r birth.” 

H'. r., IV, iv, 569. 


(4) The gootl or ill that befalls man. 

" 1 eiiihr.iee thl^ fortune ]).Uiei\tIv,’' 

I lien. /K-V, V, 12. 

(5) Gooil success. ])rosperity. good luck. 

“ 1 Ih.iiik inv toriune hT il.** 

\r. r., I, i, 4T. 

(b) restates, prnperlv, ]>ossessions, 

^ wealth. 

" Take niv d.ni«'ht< r, ainl with her my 
fortunes." M. .1., II, i, tH- 

(7) IMirases! («) " I'.y fortune by 

accident. 

.1/. r.. Ii.,i, 34. I 

(fr) “At fortune 'it random. 

0 th . Ill, III, 2()3. 

II., vb. A., intrs. To happcMi. Cf. 
Spenser, Faciic Queent', VI, vii, 125 : 

“How forluneth lliis foiile iim-nniely pliKhl?” 

” You w'ill wonder wli.il li.iih fortuned.** 

T. ir. V.. V, iv, xCiQ, 

B., trs. 'I'o arrange tlu* fortune of. 

” Dear Isis, keep deconiiii, and fortune him 
aeiVirdiiii'lv ! ” A. and C., I, ii, 68. 

FORTUNED. Adj. Fortunate, favoured 
by fortune. 

“ Ni)l the imperious ^Ilow 
Of the full fortun'd (^les.l^ ever .shall 
Be brooch’d with me." 

A. and r., IV', XV, 24. 

FORTY. ” 'riie familiar mimber on many 
occasions, where no very exact reckon- 
ing was necessary ” (Steevens). 

“ Forty shillings” {M. W. W., I, i, 205) ; 
“fody huuies” {F of HI, it, 70); 
•'forty iuoy->” {lien. V IV, iv, 14); 
"forty year” (1 Urn. r/-I, iii, yi) ; 
“forty tninelKvners ” {Hen. VJll-V, 
M iv. 54); “furly of them” {Cor., Ill, 

^ . ^ 43 ). 


, (5) Ready, willing, prompt. 

" Nor do wf find him fonoard to be sounded. 
But, with a cr.ifty madness, keeps .iltMtf." 

* Ham., HI, i, 7. 

(b) Bold, immod*st, malapert. 

" V'ou grow loo forward.** 

» T. of S., HI, I, I. 

(7) ICager, anl(*nt. 

” Il'iw fondly dost Ihoiispiira/oniiflfdhorsi*.” 

Rich. //-IV, i, 72. 

(S) Highly gifted, talented, promi.sing, 
hopciul. 

" I^HIR live thou, and thcsi* thy forward 
wuis.” 3 lien. Vl-\, i, 201, 

FORWAIjlDNESS. (i) Eagerness, readi- 
ness, 'ariioiin 

" This dict'rs my heart, to sec your forward- 
fiess.** 3 Hen. K/-V, iv, 63. 

(2) Assurance, pertness. 

” Sini'c the youth will not be entreated, his 
own pcnl oil his ftmvardness.** 

A. y. L., I. ii, 128 . 

FORWEARIED. For= intensive. 

'I'horoughly worn out, exhausted. 
Cf. Spen-ser, Faerie Queene, I, i, 285 : 

“ And well I wotc, that of your later fight 
Vc all foru>earied be.** 

“ And let us in, your king, whose labour'd 
spirits, 

Forwearied in this action of swift speed. 

Crave harbourage within your city walls.** 
K. /., fl, i, 233. 

FOR WHY. Because, wherefore. Cf. . 
Knollcs, A Generali Historie of the 
Turkes (1603) : "Solyman had three 
hundred licldpicces ; for why, Solyman 
purposing to draw the emperor into 
battle, had brought no pieces of battery 
with him«” 
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“ If sho do chido, ’tis not to have vow Konc ; 
For why I ho fix)ls arc* mad if loft alone.” 

T. G. i'., V, iv, i6p; v. also Kkh. //-V, 
i, 46 ; C. E., HI, li, 104 ; R. of L., 1^22 ; 
P, P., V, 8 and xo. 

FOSSET-SELLER. L. fauces — the throat. 
One who sells faucets, spigots, or 
taps. 

“ You wear out a good wholosoiiio foronoon 
hearing# a cause botwix'n an orange, 
wife and a f asset-seller." 

« , Cor., II, i, 64. 

FOUL. (1) pirty, filthy. 

” The approarliing lido 
Will shortly fill the roas«»ii.il)l" shore 
That now lies foul and muddy." 

Temp.^ V, i, 82. 

(2) Offensive. 

*' Though all things foul would wear the bn>ws 
of grace. 

Yet graw* must still l«>ok so." 

Afar.,. IV, iii, 24. 

(3) Profane, abusive. 

" Fair payment for foul words is more iban 
duc.’^ L. L. /.., IV^i. 20. 

(4) Given to using obscene language. 

" With foul nioiilh. 

And in the witness of his prcipei imf, 

To call him villain.’' A/. A/., V, i, 305. 


(5) Shameful, disgraceful. 

" More hateful than the foul expulsion is 
Of thy dear husband." Cym., If, i, 57 * 

(6) Wicked, criminal. 

" Foul deeds will rise, 

Though all the earth o'erwhelin tlu‘m to 
men's eyes." * Jiam., i, ii, 2^7, 

(7) Loathsome, odious. 

" Kill thy physician and the fei* bestow 
Upon tin* foul disease.” A*. I, i, i 57 * 

(8) Unlucky, unfavourable. 

" Sonic foul inischaiici* 

Torment me for my love’s forgotfulnoss.” 

T. G. V., 11 , ii, IX. 


(g) Unfair, dishonest. 

" With the losers let it sympa(li|^c. 

For nothing can seiMii /oA to those that win." 

X lien. /K-V, I, 8. 

(10) Valueless, little valuable. 

" Let us, like merchants, show our foulest 
wares." T. and C., I, lii, 366. 

(11) Stormy, cloudy, tempestuous. 

foul a day dears not wiihout a storm." 

K. y., IV, li, X08. 

(12) Ugly, homely. 

" I am not a slut, though 1 th:uik the gods 
1 am foul." 

A. Y. L.. HI, iii, 3*; v. also Sonnet 
CXXVII, 6 ; V.andA., 133. 

(13) Corrupted, unsound. 

" You perceive the body of our kingdom, 
How foul it is.” 2 Hen. IV -i H,^, 39 - 

(14) Dangerous, difficult. 

" We came down a foul hill.” ^ . 

r. of S., IV, i, 59. 

FOUL-FACED. Showing an ugly coun- 
tenance. 

•'-FoUiFfacti reproach 
Attend tlie sequel of your imposition. 

. iSfdt.T//-lll,vil, 229. 


FOULNESS, (i) UglineiB. 

” He's fallen in love with your foulness." 

A. Y. L., HI, V, CG. 

(2) Wickedness, badness. 

" (He), speaking of her foulnesSf 
Wash'd it with teais." M. /!., IV, i, xsx. 

f6uTRE (Foutra). F. /oM/rc=a mean 
despicable fellow. 

A fig, a lico, a word of contempt. 

‘^A foutre for tin* world and worldlings base I 
I speak of Afric.i and gukk'ii joys.” 

2 Hen. /F'-V. iii, 98. 

FOX. A familiar ttTin for a broadsword, 
possibly from the fact that the figure 
of a iox was often engraved on blades. 
(The name is [UT haps a corruption of the 
l^atin /rifr— a knife.) Steevens quotes 
lleaumoiit and Fletcher, Philaster : 
" I made my father’s old fox fly about 
his 4‘ars ” ; also, 'ifw I'uut Angry Women 
of Ahiiigfon (i .sgi)) : “ I had a sword, ay 
the tiower ol Smithlield for a sword ; 
a right fox, i’ lailli." 

•* 'llifm du'hi oil ixMiit of fox." 

Hen. K-IV, iv. 9. 

FOXSHIP. Artliilness, cunning and in- 
gnititiule. 

"Was not a man my f.itlier? Hadst thou 
foxship 

To b.iiiisli liisn that struck more blows for 

Koine 

'1 h.iii llioii hast spoken words.” 

Cor., IV, II, 18. 
Note. — 'riu* fox was regarded as the symbol 
of iiigi. lilt mil* as well as of cunning. Cf. 
A . II I, vi, 24 : " Now v.,iislu-/e2rt 1 ” S 

again. 111, vii, 28: liigrateful I 'tit 

hr ! " 

FRACTED. Uroken. 

•* His lu ait is f ratted and corroborate.” 

Ihn, K-11, 1 , 1 19 ; v, aly.J L vf A,, 11,1,22* 

FRACTION, (j) A remnant. 

" And Willi another knot, fivu-finger-tiod. 
Till fraihons of her faith . . . 

. . arc Ixuiiid to Dioimxl." 

T. and C., V, il, 157. 

(2) Discord, breacli. Cf. Cotton, £$• 
per non, [ 1670) : ** By which means 
... a frtuUon betwixt them must 
of necessity ensue.” 

" Their fraitwn is more niir wish than their 
faction." I'.^tnd C., II, iii, gt. 

(3) A spcisniotlic interrupted utterance. 

" And so, intending other sf^rioiis matters, 
After distasteful looks and these hard frec^ 
lions 

With certain lialf>caps and cold-moving nods 
They froze 1110 into silence.” 

T. of A., II, ii, 2x0. 

FRAGMENTS, (i) I.eavings, savings. 

” And now onr aiwards, 

Like fragments in hard voyages, became 
The lile o’ the need." Cym,, V, lii, 44. 

(2) A term of extreme contempt applied 
to persons as 'not worthy of the 
name of man, tag-rag. . ^ 

" Go! get you home, you fragments"^ 

Cor., I, i, 2x2 ; cL T. and C., V, 1 , 9, 



FRAME. vb:* A., tra. (i) lo man- I 
age, to conduct. 

*' Frame the business after your own wisdom/* 

A'. L., 1, ii. 92. 

(2) To plan, to jiromcditate. 

“ *Tis not a visitation framed^ but forml ^ 

By iipchI and accident." W. T., V, i, 92. 

(3) To mabo, io comjwso. 

” Framed in lliu prudi^alily ei nature 
Young, valiant, wise." 

Rich. ///-I, ii, 244. 

(4) To i'Ldjiisl. to regiilat(‘. 

" Tis no liiiir to jest, 

And thcK'foii! frame ymir iiiaimers to t)ii: 
tinu’." T. uf ,S\, I, i, 

(5) produce, to cause, to breed. 

*' Fear frames disordiT." 

2 lien. VI-V, ii, 12. 
B., inlrs. 'I'c^ l(‘nd, to inclim*, to move. 
"The beauty of this sinful d.inie 
Made many princes thither frame** 

f'er.t I, Piol., 

II., std^s. (i) ;\ fabric or structure 
compose<l of iwrts. 

1 st ('lo. " What is he th.il laiilds stroiigiT j 
th.’iii cith< r the mason, t he shipwright, 
or the t.upenler r 

2nd Clo. 'J'he g.illows-iiiaker ; for that 
frame outlives a tlioii>aiid tenants." 

Ham,, V, I, 42. 

(2) Physical constitulAm. 

*' VV<‘ an* nude to In* no stronger 
Than faults may shake 0111 frames** 

M. M.f II, iv, 144. 

(3) Pltiiiiiiiij', contriving. 

" John the Hastaid, 

whose spirits toil in frame xd vlll.inies." 

M. A., IV, i, iQfi. 

(4) Arrangement, disposition of things. 

" Chid 1 for tlut at fiugal lulnie’s frame? *’ 
M. A., IV, i, 126. 

(5) Form, order. 

"Thinking by our lalo de.ir brother's death 
Our si.ite to Ilf disjoint and out of frame ” 
Ham., 1 , 11, 20 ; v. alb») L. L.L.,l{{, i, 1^3. 

(6) The ordereil universe, the cosmos. 

"It goes so heavily with my disposition 
that this giMully frame, the I'arth, seems 
to me a sUtiU; "prtMuoiitory.” 

Ham., 11, ii, 2 M 8 ; v. also Mac., Ill, ii, x 6 . 

(7) Coherence, shape, form. 

" Put yoftr discourse into some frame.** 

Ham., Ill, ii, 277 ; v. .also .W. .V., V, i, 6x. 

FRAMPOLD (Frampal). Ktym. duubt> 
ful. Capel derives it from the custom 
V ' o£ franc'polr, or frce-polc, in some 
manors, by which the tenants had a 
right to the wotxl of tlieir fence, and all 
. ' ; that they could reach with their 
5 . hatchets. This right gave rise to many 
'litigious suits ; and hence the meaiimg 
of the word. 

Cross, ill-hiimoiircd, peevish, fretful, 

g uarrelsome, hence, perhaps, vexatious. 

ll3en Jonson, Tale of a Tub : “ Nay, 
hilts I pray.tlicc : grow not f ram-pull 


now.*' Cf. also Scott, Quentin Durward, 
Cap. XXVII : ** Thou art ever such a 
franipold grumbler.’* 

" Her liusband ! alas the swoot woman leads 
an ill hfe with him ; he's a very jealous 
man; she. leads a very frampold life 
• with him.” Af. W. W., II, li, 82. 

FRANCHISE. F. franchir=i to make free, 

jmne (Iv. /rflwm)=frcei 

I., subs. The privilege of a freeman. 

" Vour franchises, whereon you stood, confin'd 
Into an augur's bore." dCor., IV, vi, M7. 

II., vb. To make free. 

" So 1 lose none 

III M.'(‘king to augment it, but still keep 
My bosom franchised and allegiance clear, 

I sli.ill be couiisell’d." Mac., II, i, 28. 

FRANK, 1 . F. franc. 

Atlj. (i) Free, unrestrained. 

" The frank election made, 

Thuu'st power to choose, and llu‘y none to 
ffirsake." A. IV., 11, iii, 6j. 

(2) •Bountiful, liberal. 

“ Frank nature, rather curious tlmn in haste, 
Hath well com|X>!i*d tliee." 

A. W., I, ii, 20 ; V. .ilso K. L., III. iv, 20 ; 
R. amt /., 11 , ii, 131 ; SonnA IV, 4. 

(3) Open, candid, ingenuous. 

" With frank ;iiul with uncurbed plainness 
Tell us the Dauphin’s mind." 

Hen. V-l, ii, 244. 

FRANK, 2 . O.F. franco-.- ti. pigsty. 

I., subs. An enclosure for fattening 
animals, a .sty (only once used as subs, 
by Shakespeare), Cf: Scott, Woodstock, 
XV’llI : " Here we are again in the 
old frank, Joliffe — well victualled too.” 
" Where sups he ? Doth the old boar fi*ecl 
ill the old frank ? " (M<in the old quar- 
ter>). 

a Hen. /F-II, li, X28. 

' II., vb. To shut up in a .sty. 

"He is frank* d up to fatting for his pains." 
RCck III-A iii, 314 ; V. also Rich. i 7 /-lV, 

[ V, 3. 

FRANKLIN. I., francuseesixae. 

A freeholder, a yeoman, a man above 
a villain but not a gentleman. The 
usage varied. ** Chaucer's frankeleyn," 
.says Nares, '* is evidently a very rich 
and luxurious gentleman : he ^as the 
chief man at the sessions, and had been 
sheriff and frequently knight of the 
shire.” Cf. Chaucer, The Squires Tale, 

C)9S : 

" * In fcitli, Squyer, thou hast thee wel yquit. 
And geiitilly 1 prcisc well thy wit,* 

Quod the frankeleynJ* 

also Spenser, Faerie Queene, I, x, 
49 : 

" A spatious court they see. 

Both plainc and pte«HUint to be waUcod in, 

Where thorn does meet a framUin fairc and free." 
*' There's a franhlm in the wild of Kent hath 
brought throe hundred marks with him 

in g3d.'* 

I L 4 $ 5^ V. also Cym., Ill, ii. 
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FRANKLY, (i) Freely, without res- 
traint. 

'* Mv half'Suppcd swonl, that frankly would 
have fed." T. and C., V. viii. sg. 

(2) Openly, candidly. 

*' Speak frankly us the wind.” 

r. and C., T. ill. 253. 

(J) With a fr|c and not pro occupied 
mind. 

” We may of their ciicouiiUt frankly judge.” 

Ham., HI. i, 34. 

(4) Readily, without reserve. 

” I’d throw it down for ytnir dilivorancc 
As frankly as a pin.” AI. .M., Ill, i. 105. 

FRAUDFUL. Treacherous, deceitful. 

” Th'* welfare of us all 
Hangs on the cutting sliort that fraudful 
man.” 2 Hrn. k*7-lli, i, 8t. 

FRAUGHT. I., adj. Loaded. WWvA, 
stored, charged. 

” I so fraught with curimis business ' 
that 1 leave out ci-roiiumy.” • I 
W. T., IV, iv, 501 ; V. al3.j K. L., I, iv, | 
207 ; Hen. I' II, ii, 1 yj. \ 

11., subs, (i) Freight, cargo. Cf. Mil- 1 
ton, A polony jor Smeclymnuus ; j 

Read good authors, or cause them [ 
to be read, till the attention bi; ! 
weary, or memory have its full I 
fraught.** 1 

” Orsino, tins is that .Antonio ! 

That took ttic Phoenix an^ her fraught fr>rn j 
Candy.” I 

r. AT., V, i, 55 ; V. also T. A., I. I, 71. ! 

(i) Weight, burden, load. i 

“ Swell, bosom, wi’h the fraught, \ 

For 'tis of aspic.s' tungiu-s." 

0 th., HI, iii, 437. 

111., vb. To burden. 


” If after this oomniund thou fraught tlic 
court 

With thy un worthiness thou diest.” 

^ , Cynn, I, i, 126. 

FRAUGHTAGE. Cargo, freight. 

” (3ur fraugktage, sir, 

I have conveyed aboard.” 

C. £., IV, i, 87 ; V. also T. and C., Prol., 13. 


FRAUGHTING. Forming the freight, on ! 
freight. j 

> " I would 

'Hhve sunk the sea within the earth or ere 
It snouid the good ship so have swallow'd • 
and 

The pausing souls within her.” i 

Temp., I, ii, 13. ' 

FRAY. A shortened form of affray, 1 
To frighten, to terrify. Cf. Spenser, j 
Faerie Queene, I, i, 338 : ^ | 

” Awaite whereto their service he applies I 

To aide his friends, or fray his (.‘iiimics.” | 


Still in use in Scotland, Cf. Lang, 
Monk of Fife : 

” Never did I think to be payed with a Ixigle.” 
"She does so blush, and letches her wind 
so short, as if she were /ray'd with a 
sprite.” r. and C., Ill, il, 31. 


FREE. I., adj. (1) Unchecked, uncon- 
trolled. 

“ Hiou bhalt be as free 
As mouffiain winds.” Temp., 1, ii, 498. 

(2) Independent, not subject to another. 

" What earthy name to interrogatories 
Can t.isk the pee breath of a sacred king ? ” 
A'. /., HI. i, 148. 

(3) VVithout cjirc, joyous, happy. 

•* My whilst thou .irt blest and/rrt," 
r. of IV, iii. 55b; V. also T, N., II, 
iv. 45. 

(4) Open, without charge. 

” Wliv, sir, 1 pr.iy, arc not the streets as free 
For un* as for you ■' ” T. of S,, I, ii, 234. 

(5) Innocent, guiltless. 

” We lli.it liave per semis.” 

Ham., Hi, 11, 21O ; v. alsti Hen. VI it All, 

1, IP. r.. II, iii, 30; 0 th., II, iii, 

31 J : Hi, iii, 2S5. 

(6) Unobstructed, having a clear pass- 
age. 

** 1 btr.illK. free .xir.” L. L. L., V, ii, 732. 

(7) Accessible. 

“ So have we thought it good 
From rnir free p'-rsrm slu* shoiilii Ij»* conltn'd.'* 
IP. T., H, i. 183. 

(S) Clear, iin(*nciimbered. 

” Iiirinmtieb that honesty 
Is never free «f.” IP. T., I, ii, 306, 

(9) Direct, uninterrupted. 

" I I IV my claiixi 

To my inlit-Titanee of pee descent.” 

Rich. //-H, iii, 136. 

(10) Liberal, boiinl if 111 ;.;i..iierous. ^ 

” It’s sign she It iili been libera! and pee.** 

I Hen. Vl‘\, iv, 82. 

(11) Sjiontaneuiis. 

” V'r>iir lionrmr and your goixliiess is flo 
evident 

That yimr free iiiidert.'iking e.iiiiint miss 
A tiiriviiig »s^,^e.” IP. T., II, ii, 44. 

(12) Ready, willing. 

” .Mfint.’Uin, 

With liis free duty n‘i.cininiends you thus.” 
0 th., I, ill, 41 ; V. also Ham., IV, iii, 63 ; 
W. T.,IV, iii, 5j;. 

(13) Sound, Ileal thy. 

” Wear pee and patient thoughts.” 

K. L., IV, Vi, 80. ; 

11., adv. Readily, williuj'ly. 

“ I as free forgive: you 

As ! would be forgiven.” 

Hen. VIllAl, I, 8a. 

111., vb. (i) To set at liberty. 

" 1*11 pu thee within two days.” 

Temp., 1, 11, 4ao. 

(2) To remove, to clear. 

” We may again 

Give to our tables meat, sleep to our nightaj 
Free from our feasts and banquets bloody 
knives.” Mac., Ill, vt, 35. * 

(3) To acquit, to absolve. 

” I pee you from it.” ■ - 

' Hen. VJUAl, Iv, 156. 

(4) To disengage, to deliver, | 

” From what a torment I did pee theo.” 

1 , 
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FREELY, (i) XTnrcstrainedly. 

** Prosppr well in this 

' And thou shall live as freely iis thy lord.” 

. T. N., I. iv, 38. 

(2) Liberally, in ample terms. 

** Either our history sli.ill with full mouth 
Speak freely of our arts, or elst* our grave, 
Like Turkish mute, shall have a toiigueless 
mouth." Hen. K-I, ii, 231. 

(3) Volunlarily, of one’s own ^accord. 

" That I am freely dissolved .iiid «lisviliiU*ly.” 

M. ir. ir., 1, i, 2’6. 

(4) Openly, candidly, frankly. 

" Oaifess freely.** .4. IK., IV, iii, 276. 

(5) Copiously, ])lenti fully. 

“ You would ilriiik freely." 

2 Hen. IV IV, ii, 77* 

(6) Heartily, reaclily, willinKly. 

" That noble l.ady, 

Or genth'iiiaii tli.it is not freely iiii-ri'y. 

Is not my friend.” Hen. VI 1 1 1, iv, 44. 

(7) Honestly. 

" 1 think it freely." Oth., II, iii, 345. 

FRENCH CROWN. riiis was a most 
tempting word for equivocation, as it 
might moan three lliings ; (i) The 

crown of l''ronchinnn's !i<'ad : (2) a 

pU'co of l•■rl'ncll money ; (3) the bald- 
ness producetl by a disease, siqqjoscd to 
be French ” (Nares). 

isl Gent. "1 have ' puirh.isfd as many 
diseases under her root .is come to — 
2nd Gent. '1*0 wh.il, 1 iM-.iy ? 

Lueio. J udge. 

2nd Gent. I'o three thous.uul dolours n year. 
IV/ Gent. Av. and iiiok*. 

Lueio. A Fremh trou'n more.” 

• M. M., I, ii, so ; V. also M. H. IK I. d, 
m ; Hen. K- 1 V, i, j 1 1 ; .1 . If'., 1 1 . li, 2 1. 
FREQUENT. 1 ., adj. (i) Addicted, at- 
tentive. 

“ (lie) is less fretjuenl tfi his priiieely e\i reisi'S 
tli.m tormerlv he li.itli .ippe.tretl.” 

ir. IV, i, 29. 

(2) Intimale, conversant. 

” 1 \vAye frequent been with unknown niiiids.” 

Sonnet CXVll, 5. 
II., vb. '1*0 resort to, to betake one’s 
self to. 

” For these they say lie d.iilv doth frequent." 

kiih. // -V, iii, 6. 

FRESH. I., adj. (i) Not vapid or stale, 
not faded. 

” A brother’s de.id l<»ve whit li she would 
keep ftesh." T. .V., I, i, 31, 

(2) Not useil, not worn. 

"Our g.u‘menl^ are luiw .as fresh as when 
wi! put them on first.” 

Temp., 11, i, 67. 

(3) Rcinvigorated. 

” Thy friendship m.'ikes us fresh." 

X Hen. Vl -lU, lii, 86. 

(4) Blooming, bright-looking. 

" AdcMiis lovely, fresh, and gieen.” 

i*. I, 2. 

(5) Ardent, eager. 

” Ever since a fresh admirer 

Of what 1 S.W.” Hen. Vllf-l, I, 3. 

(6) (7 Refreshing, reinvigorating. 

** Under a frtsh tree's shade.” 

- ; , 3 V. 49- 


(7) Unpractised, untried, inexperienced. 

" How green you arc and fresh in this old 

world.” fT. /., HI, iv, 145- 

(8) New, other, diflcreiit from what was 

formerly in use. 

" Til the heaviness of his sleep 
We put fresh g.irmeiits on him.” 

K. L., IV. vii, 22. 

(q) Unchanging, conshi,nt. 

“ Whose riMnombrance is yet fresh in tln-ir 
grief.” Cym., HI, iv, 15. 

(10) Not .salt.' 

“ Some fixxd wo h.ad and some fresh w.iler.” 

'Temp., 1, li, i(k). 

II., subs. A freshet, a stream of 
running water. 

“ I’ll not show him 
Where tlu* ipiick freshes an-.” 

Temp., Ill, ii, 6^. 

FRESH-NEW. Unpractised. 

” This fresh-neut se:i-farer." Per., Ill, i. 41. 

FRET, 1 . \.S. frefnn— forctan: for — 

intrusive + <*/«;i—to cat. 

VI). A., Irs. (i) 'lo corrode. 

** Kitoi Uic hiilUtii iifdsiin: fnts,’" 

V. ami A., 767. 

(2) 'Fo form by corroding. 

, ” With c.ulent tears fret channels in her 

therks," 

A'. L., 1, iv, 276; v. also Rkh. //-Ill, 
iii, 167. 

(3) 'Fo shake violently.* 

” N’fui maV as ndl forbid the mountain pines 
To w.ig tlieir liigh tops, .ind to ni.ako a noise 
WluT. till y .ire fretted with the gusts of 
h•^•ven.” ,U. V., IV, i, 76. 

(4) To .igitiilo, to disturb, to disquiet. 

to enrage. 

” Do not fret yoursf-If too much in tlio action.” 

.M.N.D., IV, i, 13. 

B., intrs. (i) 'I'o wear away, to waste. 

Steevons quotes The Malcontent 
(i 6 o 4 >: ” rU come among "*yow» ^*^<5 
gum into taffeta, to fret, fret,** 

” I h.ive ri'inoved Falstafl's hoisc, and he 
frets like a gummed velvet.” 

I Hen. /P'-H, ii, 2 ; v. also T. of S,, II, 
i, 3«- 

(2) To bo angry, to simulate passion, 
to chafe. 

“ Stamp, r.iv(‘, and fret, that .IjBiay sing 
and dance.” 

3 Hen. P'/“l, iv, 91 ; v. also Mac., V, v, 23. 

FRET, 2 . A.S. fretian or fraetwan^ to 
ornament. 

To variegate, to interlace. 

” Y'on grey lines 

That fret the clouds are messengers of day.” 
^ • /. C., II, i, 103. 

Note.— At a meeting of the New Shake- 
speare Society on October xx, X878, a paper 
was contributed by Mr. Ruskin on the word 
fra as emidoyea in this passage. The 
following is an outline of the paper and the 
discussion as it appeared in The Academy 
of the time: " FrH means primarily the 
rippUngff of the cloud— as sea by wind ; 
seeondaxiiy, Ibe leaking it asunder for Ught 

' .j', ■ ' 
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1t> crjiiit' through. It implies a certain degree 
of vexation, some dissolution, much order, 
and extreme beauty. The reader should 
have scc‘n * Daybreak ' and think what is 
broken, and by what. *Thc cloud of night 
is broken up, by Day, which breaks out, 
breaks in, as from heaven to earth, with a 
breach in the cloud wall of it. The thing 
that the day br.'aks up is p.'irtly a ganneni 
rent, the blanket of the dark turn to be 
peepc-d through. . . . Mr. Saujo of Japan, 
Mr. K. Rose^and Mr. Hetheriiigton described 
the Ctirly dawns they had seen, which iKirt'Oiit 
Shakespearo's and Mr. Kiiskiirs dest'riptions 
of tlie ^ey light bursting through ragged 
gashes jn the. clouds; and Mr. Il.trrisoii 
instanced the parallel lines in R. ami Ill, 

V, 7: 

“ Look, love, what envious stre.aks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder e.ist,” 
where the streaks of light grev light, Uvi 
(“ yon gn-y '*) —an* not like l.ici on tin* 
ejonds, but beliind .incl bursting thrfingh the 
crevices that the severing elotids leave heiw(‘en 
them, naggod-iHlgt'd, fn‘W«Hl like larr. lu 
colour, form, fact, the two pass.igestotresi'Mind 
with nature (v. Rolfe’s ed. R. uml J p. 102)- 

(2) 'I'o oriuiinoiit. Cf. Siionstr, hacric. j 
Qnccnc, II, ix. 32^1 : • 

111 a long purple p.ill, whose skirt w*ith goUl 
Was fretted all .alioiit, sin* was ;irray«l.” 

'* The roof <1* tlio rh.iinher 

With golden chonihins is IrMV 

Cym., 11 , iv, 88 ; v. also JIain., 11 , ii, 2i)o. 

FRET, 8. 1 '. frrlo-^ii vcrril, Uh; iron 
band, or hoop that keeps a wooden toc4 
from rising. 

I., sub.s. The point at which a string 
is to be stopped, in such an iiistruinent 
as the lute or j^iiilar fNares). Only 
so much of thc.strin/^ can be .set in 
viljration as lies between the fret and 
tlie bridge. l’'rets arc therefore em- 
ployed to regulate the ]>itch of the 
notes produceil on stringed instru- 
ments. Cf. Milton, I^amdise Lost, 
VII. 597 : 

*' Thft solemn pipe 

And dulcimer, all organs of sweet stop, 

All sounds on fret by string or goId<'d p’ire, 
Tempered soft tunings, InternfixeU with voice 
Choral or unison.'* 

** I did but tell her she niistixik her frets 
And bow'd the hand to b-.aeh her ringering." 
7 *. of S., II, 1 , 148 ; V. aNo R. of I.., 1140. 

II., verb. To manipulate. 

** Call me what instnuneiit you will, though 
you can fr^ me, yet you can not play 
upon me.” Ham., Hi, ii, 354. 

Note. — It is perhaps U'^si hue in the otlicr 
stuse. of ” to annoy.” 

FRETTED. Varied, fluctuating. 

** His fretted fortunes give him hope and fear 
Of what he has and has not.” 

A. and C., IV, xii, 8. 

FRIEND. I., subs, (i) An intimate 
actjuaintance. I 

"To supply the ripe want of my frien'' 

I'll broak a custoiii.” M. V., I, id, 58. 

(2) A near relative, more specially a 
parent. 

“ My friends were poor but li<»iiest.** 

A. W., I. iii, 200; V. also A. y. L., I, ii, 


(3) A supporter, a promoter. 

" Let go lh.it rude uncivil touch, 

Thou friend ol an ill fashion.” 

r. G. V., V, iv, 64. 

(4) A companion, an associate, a 
com rj tie. 

" Put on 

Your boldest suit of mirth, for we have 
frietuls 

That purpose inerriiueiit.” 

, M. V., II, ii, 186. 

(5) An auxiliary, an ally. 

'* He ih.'il wants iiioiiey, means, and content, 
is w-ithiiul three gixul friemis.** 

A. Y. L., Ill, ii. 34. 

(6) A bcm'f.ictor. 

” Nature ti-.iehes be.isls to know their /r/rtufs. ** 
Cor,, II. i. 5. 

(7) .V p.'itmn, .'111 advocate, a sym- 
p;itliiz(‘r. 

” A fnenJ T llie loiirt is heller than a penny 
III piiise.” ^ Hen. IV-V, i, 26. 

(.S) A lover. 

** Laiiv, will you walk .ilxuil wilh your 
friend ? ” M. A., 11, i, 73. 

(9) A mislr(‘ss. 

•* III* h.illi got his fnend with ihild.” 

M. M., 1 , IV, JO ; V, also L. L. L., V, ii, 
40 »/. 

(10) A term t)& salutation. 

” How now ! back, fricmlis ! ” 

A. Y. L., Ill, ii, 147. 

(11) Pill. Willi force of an adjective 

(— Irieiidly) and always followed by 

with. • 

: look you, how you storm. 

I wiHiltl he frieiuh with and have yiiur love.” 
.M. y., I, 111, iJo; V. ;ilso 2 Hen. JY-ll, 

IV, .|8 ; K. L., IV, i, 3 S' 

Noti*. I'lie soiiicwh.il iinenuth, Jhough 
rc)rrei.t, singular is iivd for this rainiliar 
evpressinn in /. ami IV, iv, 70; " 1*11 
grow fnend ndth d.inger.” 

FRIENDING. P'rieiidlinfss, favour act- 
ively shown. 

" .'\nd wh it so piHir a man .'is H.iinlet is, 
M.iy do, to e.\pres.-; his love .’iiid friending to 
you, * 

God willing, shall not lack.” 

Ham., I, v, x86. 

FRIENDSHIP, (i) h'rieiitllmess, kind 

disposition. 

" Von have no cause to hold my friendship 
doubtful.” Rkh, ///-IV, iv, 493. 

(2) Attachment, close intimacy. 

** To iiiiiiglo friendship far, is mingling 
blorwls.” W. r., I,ii, 109. 

(3) Friendly service. 

" To buy his Lwour, I extend this friendship.*' 
M. V., 1 , iii, if»9 ; v. .'ilso \V, T., IV, !, xy. 

(4) Assistance, help, shelter. 

*' Graeious my lord, h.ird by thcc is a hovol, 
Some friendship will ii lend you *gaiiist the 
tempest.” K. L., IIL ii, 37 * 

FRIEZE. V. Frize, ' 
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FRIPPERY, rri/yperss one who sells old 
clothes. F. fripon^A rag, a tattered 
clout. 

A shop where old clothes, somcw*hat 
cleaned and otherwise renewed, were 
offered for sale. Cf. Massinger, City 
Madam, T, i : 

*' Hitc he cnint'9, swontiiiff all ovor. 

He shows liko a walking; frif*prry.'* 

** W<* know wli.il bi-longs to a frippery.*’ 

Tetnp.,*\V, i, 225. 

FRITTERS. F. friture, f r ire .= to fry: 
L. friclus, ffif>o ^ 1 fry. 

Small jiieces cut up for frying, hence, 
mincemeat, hence, havoc. 

** St'ost' and putti*r ! have* I livml to stand at 
tlu‘ taunt of nne th.it ni.ikrs fritters f»f 
l£nf*Iish.'* ,\f. ir. U'., V, V, 144. 

Notf. -"To m.ikr fnttrrs of "—to maki^ 
mincrnirat of, to make short work of. 

FRIZE (Frieze). coarse woollen fabric 
with a rough na]) on one side, ni.ide first 
in Friesland. Wales was famous for 
the manufacture of this as well as of 
flannel. 

"Am I riddfii with a Wrlsh Roat tw 7 
shall I have .1 io\« onih of /risi* ? ** 

M. If. W., V. V, I tj ; V. .also 0th., IT, 
i. 125 ; r. .\. K., Ill, V, 8. 

FROLIC. (ler. joyous. gla<l. 

Adj. (.lay, merry, Irisky. 

" Wo fairirs, th.at do run 
Wy thu triph* llco.Urs* t< ;un, 
h'roin tho prosciioo of the sun, 
foltowiiiff d.irkiioss hki' a dn .1111, 

Now .III' frttlic.'* M. iV. I)., V, i, 37f». 

FROM. (1) Noting transmission. 

" Ttio riu'sscii^iTS from <»ur sisl* r aud Ihc 

king.” K. L., II, ii, 42 . 

(2) Noting place wluMice something 

comes or is brought. 

Flu. " Ihc Kill)* is coniiiiu, and I must 
speak with him from tin' l'rid»;c\ 

KinR Hen. How now, flui'llm, caiii’st th.m 
from thr hrulKi*." 

Hen. IMII, vi, 81 and 8i. 

(3) Away from. 

,, ** P'rom tlu'f to du* wore tortiue more than 

fU-alli.” 

a Hen. VI III, ii, 401 ; v. also r. of . 1 ., 
IV, iii, 5ofi; Sonnet CXLIV. 11. 

(4) Contrary to. opiiosed to. 

" *Twas from (hr c.iiion.*’ 

Cor., Ill, i, 00; V. ;iIso T. A'., 1 , v, 201 ; 
Oth., 1 , 1, 121 ; Hum., Ill, 11, 22 ; /. C'., 
1, in, 05. 

(5) From among. 

" Why have you that charitabh* title from 
thousands ? " T. of A., 1, ii, 8i. 

(6) In consequence of. 

" For from broad wortls and 'cause he (:iil'd 
His proa’iirr at the tvr.mi’s feast, 1 hear 
Maa luJf lives in disgrace." 

Mac., Ill, vi, 21. 

II., adv. Away. 

• r. ** The falling from of his friends." 

' . T* of A., IV, hi, 381 ; y. Falllng-from. 


FROM WORD TO WORD. Exactly as 
spoken, word for word. 

" First give me trust, tlu* count he is my 
husband. 

And what* to your sworn counsel I ha^c 
spoken 

Is so from word to word** A. \V,, III, vii, 10. 

FRONT. Beginning. 

" Flora pr'cring in April's front.** 

If. r., IV. iv. 3. 

FRONTIER, (i) An Outwork in fortifica- 
tion. 

" Palisadoes, frontiers, parapets.** 

I Hen. IV-U, iii. 48- 

(2) Scowling aspect — possibly connected 
with (1). 

" And majesty could never yet endnre 
The moody frontw of a serviint bniw.” 

X Hen. /F- 1 , iii, 19. 

FRONTLET. A forehead band, which 
had the ollect of contracting the brows, 
'fhis sometimes may have given to the 
cypression an angry, scowling look. 
Hence, the term is equivalent to a 
frown. 

** W'hat makes that frontlet on ? ** 

K. L., I. Iv, 176. 

FROTH AND LIME. The allusion in the 
following ])iissagc is to the tap.slcr’s 
tricks of frothing beer and liming sack. 
Kolfe observes : “ The frothing is said 
to havt* been done by putting soap into 
the bottom of the tankard when the 
beer was drawn* Cotgrave’s W'/fs 
Interpreter .says that the trick can be 
thwartcil if llie customer will watch 

his ()i>ix)rl\inity and rub the inside of 

the tankard with the skin of a red 
liorring.” 

" l2*l me see thee froth and lime.** 

M. IK. IK., I, Hi. 1 1. 

FRUIT.. *(i) Edible product of plants. 
"Ill* di('s that tonchos any of this fruit 
Till 1 and my affairs are .mswered." 

A. Y. L., II, vii, 98. 

(2) Offspring. . 

" Tlic niyal tree hath left us royal fruit.** 
Rich. ///-Ill, vii. xfi6. 

(3) Consequence. 

" This is the fruit of rnslmess." 

Rich. ///-II, i, 133 ; V. also Ham., IT, 
ii, 146. 

(4) Dessert. 

" My news shall be the fruit to that gx-cat 
feast." Ham., U, ii. 53 > 

FRUITFUL. (I) Bearing fruit. 

" Adonis* gardens 

That one day bloom'd and fruitful were the 
neat." x Hen. Vl-l, vi, 7. 

(2) Bountiful, generous, liberal. 

"She*t fram'd as /fulfill 
As the free elements." 

Oth., II. iii, 3x7; V. also Hen. K///-I. 
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(3) Copious, pUmtoous. 

'* Ram thou thy fruitful tidings in mine oan^ 
A. and C., II, V, 34 ; v. also Ham., I, ^ 
80 ; M. A/., IV, iii, 152. 

^ (4) Fertile, productive. 

'* Sufferv you to brcatlie in fruitful peace.** 

I lien. F/-V, iv, 127. 

FRUITLESS. ' (I) Barren. 

** Therefore, despite of fruitless ch.istity, 
I^ve-lackin^ vestals and sadf-lnviiig nniis, 

Be prodigal.** V. and A., 751. 

(2) Chaste^cold. 

'* For aye to be in shady cloister mew'd, 

To live a barren sister .*ill your life, 

Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruUle^tt 
moon.** M. N. D., I, i, 7^. 

(3) Empty, vain, idle. 

** A dream and fruitless vision." 

M. D., Ill, ii, 371. 

FRUSH. F. froisser= to bruise, to break ; 
L. frusto=l break, frustum—^ piece. 

To bruise, to batter, to crush. Note. — 
Frnsh as an adjective is commonly*us(J(l 
in Scotland to mean brittle, easily 
broken, friable. Steevens quotes 
TIolinshod : ” Sore frusht with sick- 

ness.*’ Cf, Fairfax, Tnsso : “ Rinaldo’s 
armour frush'd and hack’d tliey hail, 
oft pierced.” • 

" 1 likt' thy armour well 1 
I'll fru&k it, and unlock the rivets all, 

Ihit I’ll be. master of it." 

T.^and C., V, \j, 

FUB (Fob). Ger. jof^pen - to mock, to 
banter : same as fob— to trick, to 
delude. 

To put oil with false excuses. 

*' And I havi* borne, anil Uiriie, and lx»nie, 
and have* been fuhhrd off, .'uid fuhhed 
off, and fuldied off, fniiii this d.iy tf> that 
day, that it is a siiaiiie to lx* thought on." 

2 Hen. /F-II, i, 3*. 

FULFIL. (I) To fill full. Cf.. Chaucer, 
The Knightes Tale, 83 • 

“ That lord is now of Thebes the eilee, 

Fulfdd of ire and of iiiiquitee.*’ 

Cf. also the English Prayer-Book : 

” Fulfilled with grace and benedic- 
tion.” 

** O, let it not Ik* hild 

IVior wiiriien's faults, that tlu-y an- fulfill'd 
With men's abii-««.” 

H. of L., 1258 ; V. also T.and C., I’ml., 18. 

{2) To execute. 

** See his exequies fulfilled.** 

X Hen. F/--I1I, ii, 133. 

(3) To answer by compliance. 

•* It docs fulfil my vow.” 

W'.r.,IV,iv|497. 
FULL. I., adj. (1) Sated, filled \.'j re- 
pletion. 

■" It gave me present hunger 
To feed again, though full.** 

Cym., II, iv, 138. 

(2) Tx)ud, strong, powerful, sonorous. 


“ 1 did never know so /mU a vniw^ isMie from 
so empty a he.irl." Hen. F-IV, iv, 66. 

(3) Accomplished, perfect, complete. 

** The man commands 

Like a fiM soldier.” 0 th., II, 1, 36. 

(4) Palpable, obvious. 

“You sign voiir place atid calliug in full 
smiling.” Hen. F///-II, iv, 107. 

(5) Phr. "I'.dl of ” 1= abounding in, 
fdled with. 

•M), how full of liriars is this work-a-day 
w..rUl.” A. Y. L., I, iii, II. 

11., adv. (i) Fully. 

*' Full f.ithom five thv fatlu-r lies.** 

Temp., I, ii, 393. 

(3) I Jn.sparingly, abiiiidantly, to satiety. 

” 1 h.ive supjxHl full with hormrs.** 

Mac., V., V, 13. 

111., subs, (i) The utmost extent, the 
coinpletest degree. 

" Wli.it at full I know, thou knowftst no 
A. W., II. I, i64« 

(3) 'J*he liigliest iioint. 

" The sw.ui*'; down feather, 

‘I'li.il st.'iiids upon the swell at full of tide. 
And neither way iie linrs." 

.1. and C., HI. ii, 49- 

FULLAM. T'rom h'ulhant, a suburb of 
London, which was «i notorious resort 
of l)lackli‘gs ill the reign of Queen 
IClizabelli. 

I‘*alsc due; (If these there were two 
sorts, tlu‘ 01U* (Mlled high, intended 
to throw tlu‘ ii:gh numbers from five to 
twelve ; llu; otlu'i* called low, to throw 
from one to four. 

” h’or gourd lud fullam holds 
And high and ! ..v beguile- llie rich and poor.*' ’ 

M. W. W., I, Iii, 76. 
FULL-CHARGED. Loaded to the full, 
fitly prepared. 

” 1 stixid ill the li-vi-l of a full-charged (Mn- 
f.d.i.ue" Hen. F///-I, il, 3. 

FULL-FLOWING. Fre(‘ly venting pas- 
sion. 

“ I iiiii not well, else I slioiild answer 
r’roni a full-jlmving sloiiiiich.” 

K. L., V, iii, 72. 

FULL-FORTUNED. At tJic height of 
l)rosj)erity. 

** TIiP full-fortmu'd Caesar.** 

A. and C., IV, xv, 24. - 

FULL-FRAUGHT. Highly-Lifted, fully, 
stored with acc'Oinplishmcnts. 

" Ainl thus thy f.ill hath left a kind of blot, '' 
To mark the full-fraught man, and bc»t 
L-ndinsl, r. 

With soMifj buspicinn.'* Hen, F-II, il, 139, ‘ 

FULL-HEARTED. Full of courage or 

confidence. 

" The (Miimiy, full-hearied 
T.olling the Uingui; with slaughlt-ring.*' 

Cym., V, iii, 7. 

FULL-HOT. Heated to the utmost, very ■ 
fiery. 

“ AngiT is like 

A full-hot horse who being allowed Ma 
Self-mettle tires him.” Hen. 
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FULL OF FACE. Exquisitely beautiful. 

*' Who died and left a female hi^lr, 

So buxom, blithe, and full of face** 

Per., I, Prol., 23. 

FULL-REPLETE. Comjilctcly full. 

** Full-replete willi rlioia: of all deliKhU.** 
' I lien. Vl-W, V, 17. 

FULSOME, (i) cloying'. 

" I, that was wash'd to dr.ith with fulsome 

Will!', 

I’oor Clarriice, by Ihy (fiiilt* bi-trav’d to death.” 

IJI-V, iii, 133. 

(2) Lustful. 

" lie stuck them up befori’ the fuhomc ewes." 

. 17 . V., I, iii, 77. 

(3) Offensive. 

“It is as f.it and fulsome to ininc ear 
As howling afb-i njiisic." T. A’., V, i, 103. 

FUME. I., subs. (1) Anytliiiij< empty 
or unsubstantial, a vapour, an idle 
conceit. 

“ *Twas but a b»ill of notliiiif* shot at nothing 
Winch lln* hr.nn in.iUi-'. of fumes'* 

Cyin., IV, li, toi ; v. also Mrie., 1 , vii, 
Mi ; Temp., V, 1, /17. 

(4) Agitation of tlu' niiud, ])nssion. Cf. 

list; ol ailjfctivf fitmis/i ( ■ clioleiie, 
passionate) in To[)seirs Pictfuiih, 
j>. (X* : “ Some (b( <*s are) an^ry, 
furnish, or too te.istie.” 

“ Her fume can ncc<l no spurs. 

She'll gallop t.ist enough to her dcstiiiciion.” 

i Hen. 17 I, iii, ijM. 

n., vb. (i) To miulille (»r stupefy with 
. the. fumes of wine. Cf. use ol subs. 
(—the elfects of gliitltmy and 
dninktMine.ss) in ('haucer. The 
Nannc Ihersles Talc, io.| : 

*' Swcvciies cngi'Lidri-n of r«-plc<’ciouns, 

And ofle of fume, and of i.oniplccciounh.*' 

“ Keep hi> bi.iin fuming." 

A. and 11 , i, 24. 

(2) To be in a rase. 

“ ril fume with them.” 

T. of .S., 11 , i, 253. 

FUMITER (Fumitory). I'. /n/m 7 ew ; L. 

fumtis /e/'»Y/e— smoke of the ground, 
citlifcr from its smell, or ironi the 
unscientitic belief once entertained that 
the pUnt did not spring from seetl, but 
was generated from vapours arising 
from the g.'fiund. TIu' myth jiossibly 
arose from the delicate appearance of 
the plant. 

Fumitory. 

“ Why, he was met oven now 

* • * 

Crown'd with rank fumiter .'ind fiirnjw- 
woeds.” K. IV, iv. i. 

Not'*.— The pnij'cr name, fiimdory, is .ds«i 
otnpl(iyi*d 111 Hen. T-V, 11, 43. 

FUNCTION. (I) Olfice, calling. 

. / “ Whfit is he of basest fumtion 

>91 'I That says bis br.ivorv is not of niv cost?” 
Ji, y. L., 11, vii, 79’; V. also Uth., IV, ii, 27. 


(2) Operation of the faculties of tlic 
Ji. body. 

” His whole function suiting 
With forms to his ranccit.” 

Ham., II, ii, 53 ^* 

(3) Operation of the faculties of the 

mind. 

” My thought, whose murder yot is but 
fiinta<;tical. 

Shakes so my single st!#e of man that fumtton 

Is smotlicfu In surmise/* 

Mac., I, iii, 140; v. also O/A., II, iii, 3>4- 

(4) Duty, allegiance. 

“ You have paid the heavens your function, 
and the puMiier the very debt of your 
calling.” . 17 . M., HI, ii, 224- 

FUNERALS. Obsequies. 

“ His funerals shall not be in cnir camp, 

Li'st it discomfort us.” 

/. C., V, hi, 105 ; V. also T. A., I, i, 3S1. 

FURNACE. Vt>. To breathe like a 
furnace blast, to send forth like the 
fumes or smoke of a furnace. SteevetYS 
cites (^lupmaii, l^rvfacn to Shield of 
Ilowir : ” f''urnaceth the. iiuiversjill 

sighes and complain I es of this transposed 
world.’* 

" lie furnaces 

The thick signs from him.” 

Cym., T, vi, bs. 
Nob.- l'’or an an.-ilogous coniM-pljon v, 
A. V. I.., II, vii, 148, “ And then, the lover, 
sighing hki* furnace.'* 

FURNISHINGS. l^\tcrnal accidents, dec- 
orations, trimmings. 

“ Somclhiiig deeper, 

Whcri'of pcn h.uice these are but furnishinns.** 
K. L., HI. I. 2D. 
Note*. -Steevens gives samples, 

FURNITURE, (i) Equipment, outfit. 

" My lord of Soiiii'rsct will keep me here, 
Wiilioiil diseharge, money, or furniture.** 
z Hen. VI A, iii, 172; v. x lien, 
ill, 195. 

(2) D'css. ^ 

“ Neither art thou the worse 
l*or this pfKir furniture and iiieaii airav.” 

r. of S,, IV. iii; 176. 

(3) The trappings of a horse. Cf. 

Spenser, Faerie Quccne, III, i, 98 : 
** Hut to his starting sti-ed that swarv'd asydn 
And to the ill purveyaiiiiw of his page, 

Thai had his furniture not fimiely tydo.” 

“ I'd give bay Curtal and his fwnUure, 

My mouth no more were, broken than Uicsu 
boys’, 

And writ as Uttle beard.” 

A, W,, II, iii, 58. 

FURRED PACK. A knapsack of skin 
with the hair outside. 

" Not able to travel with her furred pack, 

'■ she washes bucks here at home.” 

2 Hen, y/-IV, ii, 44. 

FURROW-WEED. A weed growling on 
ploughed lands. 

“ Why he was met even now 
As mad as the vex'd sea ; singing aloud ; 
Crown'd with rank fumiter and furrow^ 
vftcdsr K, L„ IV. iv, 3. 
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FURTHERANCE. Assistance. 

** By your furtherance 1 am clothed in stcnl.'* * 
Per., II, i, 140. 

FURY, (i) A fit of raging passion. 

'* I never saw 

Such noble fury in so poor a thing/* 

Cym., V, V, 8. 

(2) Violence. 

“ I beseech thee, youth, 

Put not anothrr sin iinon my head, 

By urging me to /wy.'* 

R. ami V, iii, 6j. 

(3) Rago. ^ 

“ Thy wild arts denote 
The unreasonable fury of a tii*a'it/* 

R. ami llf, hi, itx. 


(4) ICnthiisiasm, a paroxysm of prophetic 
inspiration. 

*' A sibyl, that had iiumborM in the world 
The sun to course two Juiudn'd crHnpasM-s, 

III her prophetic fury st-wM the work.** 

iHh., HI, iv, 71. 

FUST. O.h'. fasten: a. cask; L. /Hsfis- 
Ji stick, a staff (==tho stave of a cask). 

T'o smell or taste of a cask, to grow 
mouldy or musty. 

•“Sure, he that made us witli such large, 
discourse, 

lacking before and jifl«!r, gave, us iint 

Tint c.apability and gcKl-iiko p*asou 

To fust in us unused.” Ham., IV, iv, 39. 

FUSTILARIAN. For root v. Fust. 

A cant term of contempt, a fusty 
fellow, a low person, a scoundrel. 

” Away, you scullinri, you rainp.illian, ^•ou 
fusttiarian I IMl tickle your catastrophe.” 

^ 2 //tfi. /P-ll, i, 55. 

FUSTY, (i) Musty, mouldy. 

” Hector sh.ill have a great catch if he kncK;k 
out either of your brains; a' were .as 
good crack a fusty nut with no kernel.” 

r. and C., II, 1, 100. 


(2) Dirty, ill -smelling. 

** Where the dull tribunes. 

That with the fusty pleheiaiis hate thine 
honours. 

Shall say, against their Hearts, 'We thiuik 
the g(7ds 

Our Rome hath such a soldier.' ” 

« Cor., I, ix, 7. 


FUTURELY. In the future, hereafter. 

** It more imports rue 
Than all the actions that I have foivgone, 
Or futurely can cope.” T. .V. K., I, i, 174. 
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GABERDINE. Sp. Gavardina=a. coarse, 
party-coloured frock or mantle : h and v 
are often interchangeable : F. galvcrdine. 
A loose outer dress. 

” Spit upon my Jewish gaberdine.” 

Af. V., I, iii, xoo; v. .also IT, ii,-BS'> 
T<^. II. ii. 40> 

GAD. A.S. gatTssa goad. 

(1) A sharp-pointed instrument, a 
graver. 

** I will 0> get a leaf of brass, 

And with a gwT of steel will write these 
, words.” IV, i, 103. 


(2) Fig. The spur of the moment. 

*' Kent banishfd thus ! and Franco, in cholcr 
parted I 

And the king gone to-night I subscribed his 
power 1 

CoQfm'd to exhibition I all this done 
Upon the gad.” K. L., I, li, 21. 

GAGE, (i) 'I'o stake, to risk. Cf. Scott, 
Vision of Don Kndcrick, 15 : “ Ho gaged 
but life on that illustrious day.’* 

“ And in this aim there is such thwarting 

strif**, 

That for all or nil for one we gage.” , 
R. of I.., 144 ; V. alsi> Ham., I, i, 91. 

(j) To iMigiigo, to pl(?dgo, to bind by a 
sociirity. 

'* Ihit iny rJiirf rare, 

!•. to roiiif t:iirlv oif Innu llir great debts 
Wlu-n ill luv liiiio soiiulhiiig too pnidigal 
ll.itti !• n rill* gatit'tk*' 

M V., I. 1, i?ri; V. al««o T. ami C., V, i, 
.p); 1 Hrn. IV~l, iii, 173. 

GAINGIVING. A.S. g, grn against. Cf. 
gaiiislnml, gain strive, now obsolete. 

A niisgivinjj, something that goes 
against the lie.irt. 

” It IS hill trn)li>ry ; hut it is siirli a kind of 
gaingnnHg .is woiilil, pt-rliaps, tnnible a 
woman.” Ham., V, ii, 20X. 


GAINSAY, (i) 'Po contradict. 

“ \'i)U ;ir»* too KiiMt to Ih* hv rn«’ gainsaid.” 

2 Hrn. lV-\, i, zoi. 

(2) To forbid. , 

Hut till* just ginls gainsay 
'rh.at .mv iln>p thou borrow’dst from thy 
inotiRT, 

My s.if nil .unit, should hy my mortal sword ■ 
He di.imcil.” T.'and C., IV, V. 132. 

(3) ‘IV) deny. 

'* I gainsay iiiv fl 'il.* 

Hm. V//MI, iv, 96, 

(4) To say no, to refuse. 

” I'll no ” ( .(iiTiind). 

IF. T., 1, 11, 19. 

GAIT. (1) A way a course. Cf. Milton, 
Paradise f.nst, fV^ 50.S : 

“ l ilrsrrii d his w.'iv 

Hriit on all spi i>d, .uid markrd his u^ry gait.” 

**(j(K)d grill Irriioii, go your gait, and let 
P'Kir volk pciss.” K. L., IV, vi, sxa. 


(2) Movement, pace, pa.ssing. 

” 'I'liis palp.ihlr.grns!i pl.iy hath well beguil'd 
Tin* hi-.ivv gait of night.” 

.1/. N. D., 1, 1. 357. 

(3) Proceeding, action, .step. 

" \Vr li.ivc lirro writ 

To Norway, uiiclo of young Fortinbras,— • ^ 
... to suppress 

His fiiithrr gatt horrin.” Ham., I, ii, 31. 

(4) Stately walk, carriage. - - 

'• High'st r|U(jeii of state, 

On*at Juno, comes ; I know her by her gaU.” 
Temp., IV, i, 102 ; v. also /. C., I, iii, 132. 


(5) Manner of walking. Cf. Milton ‘ 
11 Penseroso, 38 : ** With even step , 
and musing gait.” 

” He had no legs that practis'd not his gaU.” - 
2 //m. /V-II, iii, 23. . 


GALL. 


'* Gall of goat, am. 9..^^ 
Sliver'd in the moon’s cclipM. 




inc gaii-ujaaaer. 
slips of yew, 


Mae., IV, pS 
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(2) Vegetable gall, the chief ingredient 

in ink of former days. 

I'll drink thir wirds you said, 
Though ink be made of gall.** 

Cym>t Ii if zot. 

(3) Bile, fig. for bitterness. 

" Come to iny woman's bn*asts, 

And take my milk for gall'* 

Mac., I, V, 46. 

(4) Rancour, bitterness -with* an allu- 
sion to (2). 

*' Let there be gall eiu^iiKh in thy ink, 
though thou write with .1 R«M)se-pen.” 

r. N., HI. ii, 4.b 

(5) Bitter feelings, spite. 

" \Vliy, we have galls, and though we have 
some gr.iiM* 

Vel have we some revenge.” 

0 th., IV, iii. Hi ) ; v. .ils<i T. and C., I, 
iii. 2.17. 

(6) Sarcasm, taunt, animadversion. 

** A pestilent gall to me.” A*. L., I, iv, 106. 
II., vb. A., trs. (i) 'L'o excoriate, to 
break the skin i)y friction. 

Cf. Chambers’ Pnfjular Rhvmcs, p. 21 5 : 

** A hoi-sj' shall gang t»ii C irrolsUh* bnie. 

Till the girth gaw his i>ide.” 

“ My father, as niir.**' ^ud, \lid never (ear. 
But cried * G(K<d seamen ! ' to the sailors, 
galling 

His kingly h.inds 1ta\ing rfijM's.” 

7Vr., IV. i, 54. 

(2) To hurt by rubbing. 

" I am loath to gall a new-healed wound.” 

2 lien. IV- I, ii, 128. 

(3) To inuxiir, to weakwi. 

*' He doth object, I am l»)0 gre.it of birth ; 
And that my stale lnMiig galled by my e.xpense, 
1 seek to heal it only by his wealth.” 

M. W. W., Ill, iv, ft ; V. also Hen. V-l, 
ii, X51. 

(4) To ruffle, to fret (lig.)* 

” Let it not gall your patience, gotnl I ago.” 

0 th., II, i. g8. 

(5) To irritate, to annoy, to harass, to 
torment. 

"They that are most galled with mv folly. 
They iiMist must l.iiigh.” 

A. Y. L., II, vii, 50; V. also U'. I'., I, ii, 

305. 

(6) To blight, to injure, to spoil. 

” Tlie canker galls the infants of the spring. 
Too oh before their buttons Iv disclosed.” 

Ham., 1, iii, .19. 

(7) To wound. 

" ril tiMich mv point 

With this contagion, that, if I gall him slightly. 
It may be de.ilh.” 

Ham., IV, vii, i.|ft ; v. also K. /., IV, iU, 
94. 

(8) To treat with contumely. 

*' Wherein li.ive von bei-n galled bv the 
king?” 2 //rii. /r-IV.’i, 89- 

B., intrs. To scoff, to mock, to say 
galling things. 

. A ^‘1 have seen j’oii gleeking and galling at 
Itv this geutlemaii tw'icc or thrice.'--' 

Hen. K-V. I. 66. 


GALLANT. Subs. (1) A high-spirited, 
daring person. 

” And, like a gallatU in the brow of youth, 
Repairs him with occasion." 

2 Hen. F/-V. iii. 4. 

(2) A gay, young spark who aspires to 
be thought brave and courteous. 
" Fetch that gallant hither.” 

A. Y. L., 11, ii, 17; v. .also M. A., Ill, 
iv. 85. ' 

{3) An admirer, one who pays court. 

” Trim gallafits, full of courtship and of state. 

r. L. L., V. ii, 3G5. 

(4) A libertine, a voluptuary. 

" One that is well-nigh worn to pieces with 
age. to show hiinsi'lf a young gallant** 
M. W. W., II, i, 19. 

GALLANT-SPRINGING. Shooting up in 
beauty. 

“ Who made thee, then, a bloody minister 
When gallant-spnnging, brave Plaiitagenet, 
'Hiat prineely novice, was struck de.id by 
thei* ? ” Rich. ///-I, iv, 215. 

GALLED. (1) Sore witti weeping. 

” That n*igns in galled eyes of weeping souls.” 
Rich. ///-IV, iv, 53; V. .also Ham., 

I. li, ZS-S- 

(2) Hurt, with the skin rubbed. 

” Let the galled j.ide wince, our withers are 
• iinrung.” Ham.. Ill, ii, 235. 

(3) Offended, diseased. 

” Some galled goose of Winchester would 
hiss." T. and C., V, x, 

Note. — Mason observes : " As the public 
5b*ws wItc under the lamtrol of the Bishop 
r»f \Viiichc‘.ter, a stiiimpet was called d 
Winchester grose.** 

GALLIARD. S]). gallarda — a gay, lively 
(lance: I', gatlliird^^lusty, lively, cheer- 
ful. 

A quick, lively dance. Cf. Hey wood. 
An Humorous Day's Mirth (1599) : “ I 
fetclit mo tw^o or three fine capers 
aloft, and took iny leave of them as men 
do of their nistrc.s.ses at the ending of a 
galliard." Cf. also, Scott, Monastery, 
XXI : "A good show in a gaUiard.'* 
(Tile w'ord wall in common use.) 

” W'hat is thy cxcellcmce in a gaUiard, 
knight ? ” 

T. N., I, iii, Z06 ; v. also Hen., V-l, ii, 232. 
GALLIASS (Galleass). A large galley, 
low-built and heavy, carrying generally 
three masts and three tiers of guns. It 
was propelled both by sails and oars, 
and had thirty-two seats for row’ers, 
who were generally slaves, six or seven 
at each oar. A tower-like structure was 
at the stem, and a castellated structure 
,\n the bows. (Only once ii.sed by Shake- 
speare.) 

” Gn^o, *tis known my father hath no less 
thanr three great argosies, U^ides two 
galliasee.** T. of S., II, i, 372. 

GALLIMAUFRY. F. gatifnaffee=a. sort 
of ragout, or hodge-podge of mincemeat, 
potatoesc etc. Cf. Spenser, The Epistle 
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(Tho Slirpliml’s Calendar) : " They 

have made our English tongue a ganlli- 
mail fry, or hodge podge of al other 
spechcs.’* » 

(i) A confused medley. 

“Tlicy have a dance, whicli the wenches 
say is a gallimaufry of biTuii!^* 

they are not in 't.” ir. IV, lii, ji8. 

(j) Women ofaall kinds. 

" He loves the galUmaufrv.*’ 

M. W. W., II, i, io\. 

CALLOW. A.S. agaelwan=to stuixjfy. 
gaclan = to terrify. 

To terrify, to affright. 

“ TIu* wr.ilhful skios 
Callow the very Wiiiiden-n» of the dark.** 

A*. L., Ill, ii, .w. 

GALLOWGLASS. Irish, galloghtch = a 
heavy-armed soldier: ^oUa — n man- 
servant, a gillie ; -f dglach — a person aged 
from 34 to 54 in military .service. 

A heavy-armed Irish soldier.^ Cf. 
Stanyhurst, Description of Ireland : 
“ 'file galloglassc usoth a kind of pollax 
for his weapon. Tliese men are grim 
of countenance, tall of stature, big of 
limme, and lusty of luKly, wel ami 
strongly timbered. ’'(Light-armed troups^ 
were callcil kerns,) 

" Tho Hiikt* of York is m>wly conic from 
Ireland, 

And with a puis<«:iiit and a mighty ixnvcr 
Of gallowfgasses and stout krnib 
Is marching hithcrwiird.'* 

2 Hen. P’Z-IV^, ix, 26; v. also Mac., I, 
ii, 13 - 

GALLOWS. (1) An apparatus on which 
criminals are executed by hanging. 
** I prophesied, if .1 gallows were on land, 

Tliis fellow could not drown.'* 

« Temp., V, i, 217. 

(2) A wretch deserving to be hanged, 
a gallowsbird, a rogue. « 

** A shrewd, unhappy galhws.** 

L.L. L., V, ii, 12. 

GAMBOLD. A gambol, a caper, a frolic, 
a skipping-about. 

** Is not a comonly a Christinas gambold 
or a tiimblinf;- trick ? '* 

r. 0/ 5 ., Induct., ii, X14. 

GAME, (i) Sport. Cf. Chaurer, 'I'he 
Knighies Tale, 948 : 

" But Ibis is yet the bestc game of allc.** (and 
clsi'where in this sense). 

'* The game was ne*cr so fair." 

R. and /.. I, iv, 39. 

(2) Fun, jest. Cf. Chaucer, The Clerked 

Tale, 733 : 

** But iiatheless, for omest nc for game » 

He of his cruel purpos noldc stente.** 

'• As waggish boys in gatne themselves ^jr- 
swear, 

So the boy Love is perjur’d everywhere.** 
A/. N. D., I, i, 240. 

(3) A match or contest in any con- 
trivance designed to afford recrea- 
tion, sport or amusement. 


" As well for the eiu'ouragcment of the like, 
... as for the enjoying of thy life, who 
1 would be sorry should be thus foolishly 
lost at a game of tick-t.ick.*' 

M. M., I, ii. x8z. 

(4) Diversion. 

••\Ve have h.id pastimes here and pleasant 
game.** L. L. L., V, ii, 362. 

(5) I'ig. h'iQld sport- as hunting, 
coursing, .shooting. 

knows how true he keeps 

the wind.’* 3 lien. r/.--llI, ii, 14. 

(b) h'ig. Animals pursued or taken in 
field sports. 

“Till* gdtnc is up” (-—iill is lost). 

Cym., HI, iii, 107* 

{7) Scheme, ilesign, object. 

“ 'rii.it w.iv giK’s tile game.** 

.M. iV. 1 )., in, ii, iSg. 
(S) MaimMivre, strategy, tactics. 

” U iiiir betters pl.iy .it that game, we must 

Ititl ti.U'i* 

To miit.ite them.'* T. of A., 1 , ii, 12. 

(tj) Any kind of contest of skill. 

If thiiii dost pl.iv wiili him at any game, 

'Hum .111 sure to 

A. and C., II, iil, 25. 

(id) Pluck, cournge. 

'* ril w.irr.iiit her full of game.** 

, 0 th., II, iii, 15, 

(11) (‘inll.'iiilry, flirtation, amorous woo- 
ing. 

" Si I them down 

For sluttish sixiils of npjiortunity 

And (l.ingliteis of I lie gam'' ** 

f. ami C., IVi v, 63. 

{12) Plir. CTv game a common 
e.\])ression for" victory," "asuccess 
scored." Dr. Iiigleby (Shakespere 
Hermcm utifs, p. 75) remark.^ : 
" In linre-hunting. a person was 
employi d and paid to find the hare, 
* inuzing on her nieaze,' or, as we 
\’{iy in her form. J le. was called the 
hire-linder. When he had found 
her, he first cried Soho ! to betray 
the fact to the pursuc*rs ; he then 
procee»led to put her up, and * give 
her coursers' law.* What, then, 
can * Cried / game ? * mean but Did 
’ I (Yv game I Did I cry Soho ? In 
th(' i)ki.y before us the pursuit was 
after Mistress Anne Page. She was 
the hare, and the host undertook to 
betray her whereabouts to Dr. 
Caius ill order that he might urge 
his love-.suit.” 

** I will bring thoc where Mistress Anne 
P.'igf* is, at a (arm house a feasting, and 
thou Shalt woo her. Cried gams,— 4 aid 
1 well ? ’* A/. W. W., II, Ui, 78. 

GAMESOME. Sportively inclined, irolic- 
some, gay. Cf. Spenser, Faerie Queene, 
VII, vi, 453 : S 

** Thought not enough to punish him in sport, 

And oincr shame to make a gamesome jest.” 
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Ci. also, Tennyson, Talking Oak, 121 : 

** Thu» ran ^nmewme a» a cult." 

** 1 am not gamesome.** /. C., I, ii, 17 * 

GAMESTER, (i) A player (without any 
opprobrious signification). 

" 'riic 0;ntl(‘r gamester is ihr snonrr winruT." 

Hen. r iH, vi, io6. 

(2) An adventurer. « 

"Sin-Jili yr)iiii|{ gamester, y«nir f.ithcr won* .-i 
tool 

To Kivo all." 

T. of .S., 11 , 1, 304: V. also A. Y. L., I, 
i, 147. 

(3) A frolicsoiTie person, a merry fellow, 

a wag. 

*' You ni c a iiifrry gamester.** 

Hen. VIII-l, iv, 57- 

(4) A prostitute, a voluptuary, a liber- 

tine. 

" She's iinpudi-iit, iny had. 

And was a eoiiiiiioii gumestcr to llii* (.imp." 

A. W., V, ill, iSh ; V. .ilvi Per., iV, vi, 81. 

GAP. (1) A breach. 

" When IWM authorities .iie up. 
Neither Mipieine, l|o\v sooil MiiifUMon 
M.iy enter Mwixt the gat* “f lioth." 

Cor., Ill, i, III. 

(2) Passage, way, roiirse. 

" SUiids in the gap, and trade of moie prefer- 
’ iiKiits." Hen. VIH-V, i, 36. 

(3) A blank, a void. 

" If lie had been forftotlen. 

It had been .is .1 gap in «»iu m’e.it feast.” 

Mac , III, i, ; v. .tIso A . amt C., I, v, 5 ; 

II, li, 219. 

(4) Interval. 

" In this wide gap of time.” 

IV. T., V, iii, 154 - 

(5) Defect, flaw, wound. 

" If you violently pmeeed a^.iinst him, 
inistakiiiR his pin pose, it wiaild make a 
creat gap in v«nir honour." 

K. L., I, ii. 7 ». 

(6) Phrases : {a) “ Stand i’ the gaps " = 

take some trouble, put one’s self to 
inconvenience. . 

" (1) who stand t* the gaps to te.irh you." 

Per., IV, iv, 8. 

(7) “ Gap of breath ’’= the mouth. 

" Stop .Miis gap of breath with fulsome dust.” 

K. /., 3 ^. 

GAPE. ( I ) 'fo open wide, to part asunder. 

" ril sp«.Mk to it though hell itself should 
gape.” Ham., I, ii, 245. 

(2) To stare with open mouth in wonder, 

surprise, nstonishinent or perplexity, 
to gaze intently. 

" As in a the.iln* whence they gope and 
point.” K. /., II. i, 375- 

(3) To open the mouth with hope and 

expectation, to long for. 

f ” Young affection gapes to be his heir.” | 
R. and /., II, Chor. 2; v. also Hen. 
K-III, vl, 44. 


(4) To shout, to cry with optm mouth. 

" Some men there are love not a f^apinc piR.” 

M. V., IV. i, 47. 

GAPING. Subs. Shouting, clamour, out- 
cry. 

” Yc rude slavis, leave your gaping.** 

Hen. VlII-V, iv, 4. 

GARB. (1) Demeanour, conduct. Of. 
Den Jonson, Volpone^ IV, i, 15 : 

” First for your garb, it must be gr.ive and serious.” 
" Commanduig pc.'uxs 
It veil with the same austerity and garb 
As he coiitiiill'd the war.” * 

Cor., IV, vii, 44. 

(2) Mode, fashion, style. 

" This is some Mlow 

Who, having been praio'd for bluntness, doth 
aff(*e.t 

A sauev roughness, jind constrains the garb 
(Jiiite from his ii.itiire.” 

K. /.., II, ii, 86; v. also Hen. V-\\ i, 75 ; 
0 th., TI, i, 293. 

(3) Outward formality. 

*' Let me comply with yon in this garb.” 

* Ham., II, li, {51. 

GARBOIL. I', ftarhouil—ii hurlylnirly. 
great stir ; Ital. f;ayhaglh=:i disonlcr, :l 
tumult. 

(Commotion, uproar, disturbance. Cf. 
Drayton, Halt ad of Agimnurt ; 

" .And with u fKile-aic Basheth out his brains. 

While hi-’s cleinandiiig what the garhoU ini’ans." 

" Lrwik here, and at thv sov’reigii Icisun*, rc.id 
Th(5 garboils she aw.ik'd.” 

4 . and C., I, iii, 6x ; v. also A. and C., 
II, n, 67. • 

GARDEN-HOUSE. A summer house, fre- 
quently mentioned by old dramatists as 
places of clandestine meeting, intrigue, 
ami debauchery. 

" This is the Ixidy 

That tix>k away the match from Isabel, 

And did supply thee at thy fjhrdefhhouse 
In her imagin’d person.” 

M. M., V, i, 211 ; V. also M. M., V, 1. 
^ 228 ; r. iV. A., IV, iii, 48. 

GARLAND. ( 1 ) A wreath. 

" H( comes the third lime home with the 
oaken garland.** Cor., II, i, xx6. 

(2) A crown. 

" It is a reeling world, indeed, my lord ; 

.And, I believe, will never stand upright 
'I'ill Richard wear the garland of the realm.” 

Rich. ///-Ill, ii, 40. 

(3) An object of praise, pride, glory. 

” O, wither'd is the garland of the war. 

The soldier's pole is fall'n.” 

A. and C., IV, xv, 64 ; v. also Cor., I, i, 177. 

GARLIC-EATER. A low fellow, a coward. 
Note. — The term is thus applied from 
the fact of garlic having been largely 
fcaten by the lower classes in Rome. 
" You that stood so much 
Upon the. voice of occupation, and 
The bn*ath of garlie^eaters.** 

Cor., IV, vi, 99. 

GASKINS. Also called galligaskins, which 
Skeat says to be a corruption of 
Garguesqnes, Greguesques and that the 
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notion of some of the weavers of 

fiaUi«askm tlut they were so called 

because they orifrinaliy came from 
Gascony is a mistaken one. Gascoynes 
is nevertheless a variant which appears 
in some of the old writers : v. Lyly. 
Mother Bombie, IV, 2 : “ Much in my 
gascoynes, more in my round house 
( = host!). Narcs has suggested Gallo- 
Gascoins, being a kind of trousers first 
worn by the Gallic Gascons, i.e. the 
inhabitants of Gascony, probably the 
sea-faring people in the parts of that 
country. 

Wide, loose breeches. 

** If oiif! point break, the otlior will hold ; 

Or if botli break, your gaskim fall." 

r. N., I, V. 2.1. 

GAST (Ghast). A.S. gacst(in~X.o terrify. 
T(j terrify, to frighten. 

** GasUd by the noise I iiiadf, 

Full suddenly he fled." K. L., 1^ 1, 56. 

GASTNESS (Ghastness). Terror, amaze- 
ment ; haggard look, ghastliness. 

** Do you perceive tlie gastnas^ of her eye ? *• 
O/A., V, 1, 106. 

GAUD (Gawd). L. gaudium—joy, de- 
light. • 

I., subs, (i) An ornament, a trinket, 
a bauble, a toy. 

** Rings, gawds, conceits, 

Kuficks, trifles, nosegays^ sweeiineats.” 

A/. N. O., I, i, 14 ; v. mImj M. N. D., IV, 
i, 164; /., HI, ill, ift; T. of S., 

11, i. 3;r. .V. if., IV, ii, 5». 

(2) A jest. . 

*' One touch of nature makes tlie wliole world 
kill, — 

Tliat all with one consent pr.iise new-born 
gawd$ 

Though they arc made and moulded of things 
past." T. and C., Ill, iii, 170. 

II., vb. To ornament with»>;aiids, to 
decorate, to set off. 

" Our veil’d dames 

Corninit the war of w’hite and d.'im:isk, in 
Their niccly-ga&Ml^d cliecks." 

Cor., II, i, 205. 


GAUDY, (i) Joyous, festive, merry. 


'* Let’s have one other gaudy niglit." 

A. amt C., Ill, xiii. 183. 

Note.— A "gaudy" was a grand feast or 
entertainment m 4 college of the University 
of t>Jiford ; an annual dmner in euinmeinor.'i- 
tion of the foundation of this cfjllcge, or of 
some oUicr event in its history ; heiici: 



(2) Showy, gay. 

'* Costly thy habit as thy purse can buj^ 

But not expressed in fancy ; rich, not gaiMfy.** 
Ham., 1 , iii, 71 ; v. also L. L. L., ^ ii, 
812 ; Sonnet 1 , 10. 


GAUGE (Gi^). To measure, to estimate, 
to appraise. 

'* You shall not gauge me 
By what wo.do to-night.’^ 

A »'r. ‘"s- 


GAVE. Given. 

“ When he did frown, O, hgd she then gave 
over, 

Sucli ncctiu: fionklus lips she bad not suck’d.’* 

K. ami A., 571. 

GAWD. V. Gaud. 

GAZE, (i) Look of eagerness or wonder. 

" TheJr savage eyes turn’d to a modest gase.** 
A/. V., V, i, 7 «. 

(2) Ae gazing-stock, an object gazed at, 

a spectacle. Cf. Milton, Samson 
Agon isles, 34 : 

" Ilr>tr.iv(‘d, eapiivi', and both my cyiis nut out ; 
M.ule of mine enemies the scorn .iiid gate.** 

*' Live to in; the show and gau o' the time." 
Mac., V, viii, 24; v. also Sonnet V-, 2. 

(3) Phrase: “To stand at gaze “a to 
stare. 

** The iM)or frighted deer tlmt stand at gate.** 
R. Of L., 1149. 

GEAR. A.S. gcarwe- preparation, dress, 
ornnment, gt’cirn — ready. 

( i ) j )ri*ss. Cf . Spenser, Faerie Queen, 
II, iv. 233 : 

"Aray thyselfe. in her most gorgmiis geare/' 

‘ Disgiiisi>d like Muscovites in shapeless 
gear:* L. L. L., V, ii, 303. 

(2) Stull, material, 

" Here’s giKKlIy gear.** 

R. and J., H, iv, 85 ; v. also R, and 
V, i, OokT. and C., HI, ii, 203. 

(3) Business, matter, affair in hand. 

(T. Sl>en^Je^, Faerie Queene, VI, iii, 
50 : 

•* lliat U> Sir Calidore was easy geare.** 

Scott uses the w;uii in the. same 
.sense, v. llWsA nV, XXXI : *' Well let 
us to this gear/' 

“ To this gear tin; hoiMier the better." 

2 Hen. K/--I, iv, 14 ; v. alsij 2 Hen. Y/-III, 
i, 91 ; M. V., 1 , i, no; H, ii, 153; 
T. A., IV, iii, 52 ; T. and C., I, i, 16, 

GECK. Du. i;trhc'n — to mock, to flout. 
A.S. gn r — a cuckoo, Scotch gou/h, 

(1) A du])e, a fool, a noodle, a sijiipleton. 

’* Wily li.ivi- von siilfered me to b« 

'Mmh* the iinisl iioloriuiis geek and gull 
That e’er iiiveiilioii i»lay’d on? ” 

r. iV.. V, 1. 33a. 

(2) An object of scorn. 

" jb taint Iii:> nobler heart and brain 
With needli'ss je.iloiisy ; 

And bi biM'oine the geek anti scorn 
O' th* other’s villany ? " . *• 

Cym., V, iv, «y, 

GELD, (i) To castrate, hence, to render, 
barren (applied to females). Cf, “ a geld -• 
cow “ = a barren cow, one not with call . 
at the usual season. 

"By mine honour, 

I’ll geld 'em all." W. T., II, I, 147. ’ 

(2) Fig. To mutilate, to despoil, toj 
impair, to maim. 

" Fellow kings. I tell you that that Lord SaV 
hath gOded the commonwealth, and 
made it an eunuch." ^ - 

2 Hen. F/-IV, ii, 153 ; v. also % 

/Y-lII, i, 109; Rick. //-II, 1 . 

L. L. L., ll, i, 148 ; IK. r., IV, iVf 
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GEMINY. L. ^<!Mf<»*=masc. pin. of | 
getninusss twin, produced at the same 
birth witlJ another, 

A pair, a couple. 

** Else you had look'd through the grate, like 
a geminy of baboons." 

M. W. IV., II. ii. 7. 

GENDER. I., subs. (1) A kind, a sort, 
a cla.ss. 

" Our iKMlies .ire our garch ns . . .'if we will 
supply it with one (•nu/rr of herlis, or 
dislr.if't it with iiianv, the ]Hnver or 
eorrigible authority oi this lies in our 
will." Olh., I, iii, ^26. 

(2) Race, class of poo|)le. 

" 'Hie other iiiotiv* 

Why to a puhlir court I might not go, 

Is the great love the geiuT.il unuUr fie.ir h 'in." 

Ham., IV^, vii, iS. 

(3) Grammatical tlistinctinii of s<‘x. 

“Hast thou no unileistniuiings f<ir thv 
eases :iiid the iiuiiiIm'i's oI the gctiders ? " 
M. \y. ir., IV. i. f*2. ! 

11., vb. To bn'cd. 

" A cistirn for foul toads 
To knot and getnWr in." (Hh., IV, ii, hi. 

GENERAL. T., adj. (r) to 

all. 

“I drink to the general jov of (he whole | 
table." A/fic., Ill, iv, H.;. 

(2) Common, ordinary, usual. 

“ I knew it th« most gau'ral wav.” 

T. of /!., 11, Ii, 201). 

(3) Collective, whole. 

“Our grtwral forces at Ihidgeiiorth shall 
. meet.” I //cm. lV-\\\, ii, 179. 

(4) Taken or viewed as a whole. 

“ My lord of York comiiii’iids the pli>t .iiid 
the general ctnirse of the .k tion." 

I Hen. /I'-II, Hi, 18. 

(5) Common, public, relating to the 
whole community. 

" Disbiiistsl ten thousaml doll.ns to o,ir 
general use." Mae., I, ii, h2. 

IT., atlv. Commonly. 

“Sueh attribiilioii sliouUl the Dcaiglas have. 
As luit u soldier of this se.isfiii's stamp 
Should go so general euiieiit thnmgli the 
world.” I Hen. /b’-lV', i, 3, 

111., subs, (i) The whole, the total. 

' “ The surcess, 

Although particular, sh.ill give a sc.intling 
Of goixl or bad unto the general." 

T. and C., 1, iii, 342. 

(2) That w'hich is common to all. 

" And ill this fashion. 

All our abilities, gifts, natures, shapes, 

, St'verals and generah of grace exact." 

T. and C., 1, iii, x8o, 

(3) The community, the mulliludo, the 

populace. 

“ Twas caviare to the general." 

Ham., 11, ii, 422 ; v. .ilsfi M. M., II, Iv, 
57. 

( 4 ) rA leader, a chief. 

“ Tlicn will 1 b*; general of voiir woes." 
j J«. Slid /., V, iu, 218. 


(5) A commander of an army or of a 
division of an army. 

*' lle.ilth ,ind fair greeting fixuii our litneral." 

2 Hen. IVAV, i, 27. 

(6) Phr. “ in general,” variously usetl — 

i. “the horses of the enemy m general " ^ aW 

the hoi-ses. i Hen. IV-IV, iii, 26. 

ii. "The horse ti» general the whole hop*e. 

/. r., iv, ii, .9. 

iii. "private sin in genend**—in all m.'uikiiul. 

R. of L., 1484. 

iv. “kissed in central all. 

T. and C., IV, v, 21. 

V. " most wise in general "=ifl all thiu;;s. 

Per., V, i. 1H3. 

GENERAL SOVEREIGNTY. Supreme 
medicinal elficacy. 

" You know my father left me some presi'.rip 
lions 

Of rare and prov'd ei!i*cts, siicJi as his reading 
And m.inifest cxperieiici^ had collected 
l**or general sovereignty." A. IV., I, iii, 214. 

GENERATION, (i)* A long pedigree or 
descent. 

• " 'riie gods revenge it iipfiii me and mine. 

To the end of generation." Per., Ill, iii, 75. 

(2) OlTspring, issue. 

" Foiirtef'ii thf‘y sliall not sen, 

To bring fnsli generations." 

W. T., II, 1,148 ; V. also K. L., 1, i, 107. 

. (3) A race, family. 

“ Thy mother's of my generation." 

T. of A., I, i, 201. 

(4) The way something is generated. 

" Is this the genereUion of love ? ” 

T. and C., Ill, i, 144. 

(5) People living at the same lime. 

"Tlu'.’r maimers are more gentle-kiiid th.m 
of 

( )ur hiim.in generation you shall find 
Many, nay, almost any.” 

Temp., Ill, iii, iv 

(/•) single step in natural descent. 

” The c.uion of the law is laid on him, 

Ih i.'ig but the scmiid getieralion 
Kcinoved t'oiii thy sin-conceiving womb." 

K. /., U, i, 181. 

GENERObITY. Aristocracy, nobility, 
tho.se of noble birth (abs'tr. for concr.). 
Cf. Harris, Voyages, vol. I, p. 465 : 
” Their eyes arc commonly black and 
small, noses little, nails almost as long 
as their lingers, but serving to distin- 
guish their generosity” 

"Which being answer'd, ’ 

.And n petition granU'd them, a strange one — 
To bn‘.ik the heart of generosity. 

And make bold power look pale — ^they throw 
their caps 

As they would hang them on the horns o' 
the moon." Cor., I, i, 205. 

GEWEROUS. (I) Nobly born. 

” Your dinner, and the generous islanders 
Dy you invited do attend your presence." 
0 th., Ill, iii, 280 ; v. also M. Af., IV, vi, 13. 

(2) Honourable. 

" He, being remiss. 

Most generous and free from all contriving. 
Will not peruse the foils." 

... IV, vii. 135. 
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(3) Noble, niagnaninious, jofty in 
thought. 

** When my dinionsions arc as well compact. 
My initid as generous, and my sliape as true, 
As honest madman's issue ? 

K, L., I, ii, 8. 


GENIUS. L. = a tutelar spirit of a 
person. 

(I) A tutelary deity whobc province 
it was to take* care of one from birth, | 
an attendant spirit. According to 
F.r.ipcdoclcs every man came into the 
world with two angels or demons, 
the one inciting him to tlo right, the 
otiicr urging him to hazardous enter- ! 
])rises. This tlieory was known as the 
JMatonic doctrine of the soul, and is 1 
alluded to by Shakespeare himself in 
the 144th Sonnet. Cf. iLdMurgh Uc- 
viciv, July 1869, p. 48 : “ According 

to the pliysiology and psycliology of 
the time, the soul was roganled as 
essentially a spiritual nature tempomrily 
united with mortal faculties and a 
mortal frame which it wields as in- 
struments. . . In mediaeval theology, 
indeed, the rational soul is an angel, the 
lowest in the hierarchy for being clothed 
for a time in the i^erishing vesturo 
of the body. But it is not necessarily 
an angel of light. It may be a good 
or evil genius, a guardian angel or a 
fallen spirit, a demon ofdight or dark- 
ness. But, whatever its nature, it 
rules, guards, keeps and controls the 
man, wielding the lower powers as in- 
struments to its own issues.” (Quoted 
from Knight’s Julius Caesar.) 


" There is not but he 
Whose bt'irig I do f(‘ar ; and undrr him, 

My genius is rebuked." 

Mac., Ill, i, 56 ; v. als»j Temp., IV, i, 27 ; 
/. C., II, i, 66 ; C. E., V, i, 

(2) Soul, whol(5 nature.* 

"His very genius hath taken the infiTlion 
of the device." T. .V., Ill, iv, 122. 


(3) Distinguishing feature. 

" A* was the very genius of f.iiniiif." 

Hen. iV-m, ii, 289. 


GENTLE. I., 
noble birth. 


adj. (i) Well-born, of 


" A slave no gentler than my dof;." 

Hen. F-IV, v, 15 ; v. also Cym., IV, ii, 
.19 ; Rich. ///-I, iii, r6i ; Hen. F-IV, 
V, 15 ; W. T., I, ii, 382 ; Temp., I, ii, 
467 ; A. Y. L., IV, iii, 142 ; T. N. K., 
HI. h 37. 


(2) Soft, tender. 

" It droppeth as the gentle rain from hcaf n." 

M. IV, i. 185. 

(3) Meek, bland, peaceable. 

“ The genOe Archbishop ot York is up." 

2 Hen. IVA, i, 189. 

(4) Refreshing. 

" O sleep, O gentle sleep, ^ ^ 

Nature's soft nunc, how have I frighted thee." 

2 mn. iv-m, I, 5. 


(5) Lovcly^swcct. 

" Tlic genUe lark mounts up on hich." 

V. and A., 833. 

(6) Courteous. 

" 1 thank you gentle servant." 

r. G. y., II. 1, 106. 

(7) Slight, easy. 

" Gentle exercise .ind proof of arms." 

X Hen. lV-\, il, 55. 

(8) Used proleptically. 

• " The air 

Nimbly and swu'tly recommends itself 
Ihito our gentle senses." Mac., 1 , vi, 3. 

Note. — ^"riie int.iiiiiif; is ‘senses which 
lji‘t.i>iiie kind .and gentle and give the air a 
loving wi-Ieome.* 

IT., adv. Gently. 

" As gentle tell me of what honour was * 
This Cresbida in 

T. and C., IV, v, 31.3. 

III. , sub.s. (i) PIu. ♦Gentlefolk, per- 

sons of noble birth. 

" Aw.iy ! tile gentles are .it their game, 

So wi' will riiir recri'atiori." 

L. L. L., IV, ii, 172. 

(2) A term of address. 

" 'I'he sceiK' 

Is now (r.iiisported, gentles, to Southampton." 
Hen. r-ll, I’rol., ^5 ; v. also A/. N. D., 
V, I, 126 ; 4 16 ; A/. W. W., HI. il, 78 ; 
/.. L., II, i, 225. 

IV. , vb. To raise in rank, to ennoble. 

" h'or he to-ikiy th.it shells his blood with 
me, 

Sli.ill he my brother; be lie ne'er so vile. 
This day sh.ill gentle his eonditum." 

Hen. y-lV, 111 , 63. 

GENTLEMAN OF A COMPANY. A sub- 
ordinate ollicer with ‘-T.i.ti! payw Cf. 
I'lelclujr, b'ortune, II, ii, 

29 : ” I myself was but then gentleman 
nf a comptany, and had as much need 
as any man.” 

" And now my whole eh.'irgv consists of 
.'iiieieiits. L-orporalh, lieutenants, gentle^ 
men of lompanies, slaves as ragged as 
La/arus in the. paint(*tl eloth." 

2 Hen. IV IV, ii, 2j ; v. also Hen.V-lV, 
i, V)- 

GENTLENESS, (i) Gentlemanly feeling, 
softness of manners, swcetne.ss of 
disposition. 

" I’rrfone I must confess 
I thought ymi loxd of more tnie gentleness** 

M. if. D., II, ii, X32. 

(2) Civility, alTahility. 

" ^ our gentleness shall force 

More tli:iii your force move us to gentlcnesi." 

A. Y. L., II, vii, xoi. 

(3) Kindness, goodwill. 

" Your gentleness shall force 
Mora tli.ui your force move us to genUeness.** 
A. Y. II, vii, 102 ; v. also T, H,, II, 
i, ; T. A., I, i, 237. 

(4) Easiness, moderation. 

" This milky gentleness and course of yours 
Though I condemn not, yet, under pardon. 
You are mucli more attack'd for want of 
wisdom % 

Than praised for bannful mildness." ^ 

K. L., I, Iv, 3.9. 
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(5) Sweetness. ft 

“The truth you speak doth lack some 
genlUness/* Temp., U, i, 133. 

(6) Mental calmness, coolness. 

“ Let genilefiess iny stnmg eiiftirconiciit be.” 

A. Y. L., II, vii, X17. 

GENTRY, (i) Courtesy, civility, polite- 
ness, good-breediiij'. 

*• If it will pU-as»* you • 

To «ihow us wi iiiiK'li genlh .‘U‘l f;»KKlwiII.** 
Ham,, 11, li, ; v. .’iImi Ham., V, ii, 107. 

(2) Gentle l)irtli, rank derived from 
inheritance. 

“ WIm-it gentry, tilli-, wisdom. 

Cannot conclude but by llie yc.i .itid no 
Of iKUiir.ince.” 

Cor., Ill, 1, 1-14 ; V. alsf) IV'. T., 1, ii, 38 ; 

K. of L., 5(i>j. 

(3) PeO])le of l^ood breeding. 

“ \Vi* d<i iiicile 
Thi; gentry bi business.'’ 

( ym.. Ill, vii, 7. 

GERMAN. A brother. C'd. Spenser, 
Vaevte Quecnc, II, viii, 400 ; 

“ Winch wlii‘n his german s.iw." 

** You will h.ive ciuir-'crs for rotisins, and 

Ki'iint'ls I'lr getmuHi.'* 0th., 1, 1 , xof). 

GERMANE. (1) Nearly related, akin. 

“Those lhat ail* iieimune 1o him, though 
reinovi'd fiftv tinys, sh.ill .ill uune iiinler 
the h.mginan." 

W. T., IV, ill, 71s ; V. .ilso r. of A., IV, 
111, 348 ; T. .V. K., V, i, i). 

(2) Pertimait, a])i)r()])riate. 

“TJic ,'lii.ise wmihl be iii«*ie germane to the 
in.iKrr if we coiild c.irry < .union byoiir 
suif.i." Ham , \', II, 14^. 

GERMAN CLOCK, 'bhe cheap wooden 
clock imported from C Germany of 
inferior workmanship, and frequently 
out ol rejiair. 'I'he old dramatists were 
fond oi com])aiiiig llu* h'litinine com- 
position to their elaborate but unre- 
liable machinery. Cl. Jk-ii Jonsoii, 
Epintic, IV, .3 : “ Slie takes herself 

asunder still when she goes to bed, into 
some twenty boxes ; and about next 
(lily at noon is i)ut together again, like a 
great Cerman Clock.’* Cf. also UV5/- 
wmd Uo{\iioy) : “ No Cctman ilock, no 
mathemati'cal engine whatsoever, re- 
quires so much repiiration.” 

“ A wivuan th.it is hko a Gertnan clock, 

Still a-rcpairing, ever out of frame.” 

' oth.. Ill, 1, 187. 

^GERMEN. L. = a sjirout, a shoot. 

A germ, a sinout. a fruitful seed. 

vj "Tliough the treasure 

J.;' Of nature's genuens tumble all togetluT 

'Sf?v E'eai till desiiiu.lion sb'keii, .iiiswer me.” 

: Mac,, IV, i, 59 ; V. also K. L., Ill, ii, 8. 

GESt, 1. O.h'. fistc — n bed, a couch. 

A journal or roll ol tlie several days 
and stages prelixiHl in the ]>rugres.s of. 
English sovereigns, hence, the fixed" 
limit of ,a visit. Cf. Strype, Memorials 


of Cranmer, p. 283 (quoted by Narcs) : 
Cranmer entreated Cecil “ to let him 
have the new-resolved upon gests, 
from that time to the end, that he 
might from time to time know where 
the King was.’* Steevens (quotes Friar 
Bacon and Friar Bungay (1594) : 

” Castile, and lovely Klinor with him, 

H.ave in their ge&ts resolv'd for Oxford town.” 

He al.so quotes The White Devil (1612): 

“ Like the ge$ts in the progress, 

You know wen: you shall find me.” 

“ I’ll give him my commission 
To let liiin there a month behind the ge^t 
Trefix'il for’s p.irliiig.'' W. T., I, ii, 41. 

GEST, 2. L. gc5/a= tilings done. 

All exploit, a deed of arms. ('f. 
Warner, Albion’s England (1586), Book I, 
Chap, i : 

“To writi* the geaU of Dritons btout and actes of 
ICnglish men.” 

Cf. also Spenser, Faerie Qneene, T, x, 
JA5 •• 

“ And goodly gaii discourse* of m.iiiy a noble gest.** 
“ Rim one before, 

.\nd li't the queen know of our gesta,** 

A, and C., IV, 82. 
GET GROUND. To get an advantage 
over. 

* “ With five times so much conversation, I 

should get ground of your fair mistress.” 

Cym., I, iv, 91. 

GET WITHIN. 'I'o engage with, to grapple 
with, to spring upon. 

“ Some get w*lhin lijm, take his sword away.” 

C, E., V, i, 34. 

GHAST. v. Cast. 

GHASTLV. Adv. A.S. gaesian^io 

frighicn. 

Hiilcoiisly, haggardly (common as an 
ailjective). 

“ Hut see, his f.iee is black and full of bl'xxl, 
His eye-ballb fui;ther out than when he liv'd, 
St.irnig full ghastly like a strangled man." 

• t 2 Hen, Vl-\\\, ii, 170. 

GHASTNESS. v. Gastness. 

GHOST. T., siib.s. (1) The soul of man, 
breath of life. 

“ Often did I strive 

To yield the ghost,** Rich, ///-I, iv, 37. 

(2) Spirit after death, shade, an appa- 
rition, a spectre. 

” Vex not his ghost ; 0, lot him pass 1 he 
hates him much 

That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Sti’cteh him out longer.” 

A'. L., V, iii, 312 ; v. also /. C., II, ii, 23 ; 
Ham,, I, V, 125 : Af. iV. D,, III, ii, 381. 

(3) A corpse (as frequently in our early 

writers). 

^ “ Oft have I seen a timely-parted ghost. 

Of ashy semblance, meagre, pale, and blood- 
less.” 

2 Hen. VFlll, 11, x6i ; v. also Ham., I, 

iv, 85. 

(4) A skeleton. 

H “ He will look as hollow as a ghost. 

As dim and meagre as an ague's fit, 

.ovu X. /., lii, Iv. 84. 
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II., vb. To haunt as a ghost. 

** Since Julius Caesar, 

Wlio at Philippi the f;ood Urutus ^hostedf 
Then saw you labourini* for him.** 

A. and C., II, vi, 13. 

GIANT. Adj. Monstrous, enormous, 
incredible. 

** A gianU traitor.” //«i. F///-I, ii, 109. 

GIANT-DWARF.* A dwarf with the 
power of a giant. 

** This senior- junior, giant-dwwf, Dnn Ciiuid.” 

L. L. Ill, i, 177. 

GIB. An abbreviation for Gilhirt—OA*. 
tibrrt, the name given to the cat in the 
old fable of “ Keynaril the Fox.*' 
A male cat, gen. one that has been 
castrateil. Cf. Dunbar, •Twa Mervit 
Wemen (1508), 120 : • 

“ I dar nought luk to my hif for th.al 
lene gib” 

” 1 am SO melancholy as a gih cat or a lu^'gi-d 
bear.” • 

X lien. IV-I, ii, 08; v. also Ham., Ill, 
iv, 183. , 

Noto. — "As mt'lancholv as a gib r.it ” is 
a common proverbial pluMsc, < f. Crockitt, 
Standard Bearer, 05 : "I had been sitting 
demure as a gib cat.** 

GIBBET. Vb. To hang or suspend iit 
any way. 

"A* shall chsirgc you and ilisch.irgc >*011 
with the motion of a powtercr’s h.imtiicr, 
come olT iuid on swfftcr than he ttiat 
gibbets on the brewer's bucket." 

• i Hen. m Wl, ii, 245. 

Note. — The allusion is to the niinbli iiess 
Willi Which a man fixes the uii a barrel 
of beer when it is to b'j hoisted. 


GIDDILY. Carelessly, heedlessly, negli- 
gently. 

*' Tlie. i).irts th.it fortuiu* hath bestow'd upon 
her, 

Tell her, 1 hold as giddily as furluiK'.’* 

, r. itr.pli, iv, 8|. 

GIDDINESS. Inconsider.'iteiu'ss, thoiighl- 
lcssnin$s, rashness. 

" Neither call the giddiness of it in ouf'xtiou.'* 
A. Y. L., V, Ii, 5. 


GIDDY, (i) Causing giddine.ss, rendering 
dizzy. 

” Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship boy's eyes, and ruck his 
l»mns 

In cr.idlc of the rude iniperinns surge ...?** 
2 Hen. /V- lll, i, 18. 
(Note.— This is an example of hyffollagc.) 


(2) 

(3) 
(^) 


Dizzy. 

“He that is giddy thinks the world goes 
round.** T. of S., V, 20. 

Mazed, wild, distracted. 

'* Tliou hast made me giddy 
With these iU tidings.** K. /., IV, ii, 131. 


Changeable^ fickle, uncertain. 

** Giddy In spirit still gazing in a doubt 
Whether those peals of praise be his or no. 
M. V., Ill, if X45 ; V. al|f> A. JT. L., IV, 


(5) Excitable, excited, elated. 

*' Art not thou thyself giddy with the fashion 
too?” 

A/. /!.. HI, iii, 126 ; v» also 2 Hen. /K-IV, 

V, 214. 

(6) Vacillating, unsteady. 

** Wc do not moan tliu coursing snatchers 
only, 

Hut fear the m.iin iiitoiidment of the Soot, 
Who h.ith been Still a giddy ni'ighliiuir to us." 

• Hen. K-l, ii, 143. 

{7) Tumultuous. 

” 1 fear, 'twill prove a gidJv world." 

Rich. ///-II, iii, 5. 

GIDDY-PACED, Skipping, ilighty, fickle, 
moving irregularly. 

" Moil' lli.m light airs, .mil rccollirtecl terms 
(Jf tiio^e most brisk and guidv-pared times." 

r. N., II. iv, 6. 

GIG. A top, a whirligig. Cf. use of verb 
in Cleaveland’s l*oenis (1^151) : 

“No wotiili r llu‘y’1 iDiifi's-.i' no lossi* of men; 

Tor Kuprrt knorks 'c-iii, till they gig .'igoa.” v- 
** 'I'o see groat Moroiilos whipping a gig, 

And piofitiiiid SmImiumii to tuno a jig.” 

/.. /.. 7.., IV, in, ii»2 ; v. also L. L. L., V, 
i, Go, 02 . 

GICLOT (Giglet). Dim. of giggle ; Icel. 
gikkr—ii pert person. 

I., subs. A light giddy girl, a minx, 
a llirt, a wanton. 

** Awriv wiLh*l!i(tso giglots too, .'ind with the 
utlioi oonfodiT.ili* umip.inion.” 

.M. A/., V, i. 344. 

JI., adj. (i) Loose, wanton. 

" N’oiiiig 'i'albol w.is not LH>m 
To bo till* pillage ot a gighd woiidi.” 

. Hen. V/-lV,»vil, 41. 

(j) Inconstant, lickle, giddy, 

"'I ho fanu-il Cissibol.in, who was once at 
point — 

O giglot foi tniio ! to inaslor (3aesar’s sword.** 

Cym., HI. i, 30. 

GILD. (]) 'I'o Vi'tisli over with gold. 

" T<i ii-finod giild, to paint the lily, 

* « * 

Is wastrful .111(1 lidii-iiloiis l•x<•l;ss.” 

K. IV, ii. IX. 

(2) To innke resplendent. 

** fi tided Imiibs do worms onfoM.” 

A/. V., n, vit, 69. 

(j) To siijiply with money, to enrich. 

" 1 will m.iko f.ist the (loom, and gUd myself ,» 
With sonic more ducats.” v, 

A/. V., II. vl,49. 
(4) To make drunk, to flush with 
drinking. Note. — Tn the follow* . . 

ing passage there is an allusion to 
the “ grand elixir ” or aufum i 
potahile of the alchemists, which 
tliey pretended would confer im- 
mortal youth upon him who drank 
it. It was a joke of the time to' 
compare old sack not only to this - 
elixir but also to the philosopher's 
stone, and '* gilded," is also Joundj* 
in the same sense as here. 
Fletcher, Chattces, IV, 3 ; ' - > 
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Duke, ** Is she not drunk too ? 

Wk. A little gilded o’er. sir. Old sack, old sack, 
boys ! ” 

^*Find this grand liquor that hath gilded 
them.” V, i. a 8 o. 


(5) To give a good api)oaranco to. to 

make plausible. 

” I’ll gild It with the happiest teims I have.” 

I lien. IV \\ iv. 154. 

(6) To mldni, to buaniciir witli blood. 

Note. — Naros observes that though 
tliere is no real resiunblance be- 
tween the colour ol lilocwl and that 
of gc>Id, it is certain that Ut gild 
with bhod was an ex|)re.ssion not 
iincoininon in tlie sixteenth century. 
At this we shall not be surprised, 
if we recollect that gold was 
popularly aiul very giuierally re- 
garded .as red. f't. Mar., ll.iii. 94 : 
“ llis silver skin lac’d with his 
gnldvn blond,” (’f. Hey wood, /mu 
Age, pt. II : 

” We h.ivi- all gdt ovir ('irerkish arms 
With bkicid of nm- own iiatKin." 

” If Uv do l.l.vil. 

I'll gild the fares of th*' ^eMUiis withal, 

For it must snsn ilu ir KUilt." 

Mac., 11. ii, mh: \. K. /.. fl, i, \ift. 


GILDED. (I) c;ay- colouied. 

” [ saw him run after .1 gU-led liutterny.” 

I Cor., I, iii, 57 ; v. .ilsu . 1 . V. IV', iii' 100. 

(2) Cov'oreil with a yellow scum. 

” Thou diiUt drink 

Tliu st.ih' of hurst and the gilded |>uddle.” 
• A. and 1 , iv. b2, 

GILDERS (Guilders). Diit. and Ger. 
guildcr=T\. tiorin, a coin worth is. Hd. 
Money (generally). 

“'tu iiimh.uits, unr well-de.ding roiintry- 
iiieii, — 

Who, w.inting gilders to ri'<leeni their lives, 
seal’d Ins riguiuiis ^tatlltes with tl:eir 
bkuHN.” 

C. i:., I, i, 8 ; V. also C. F.., JV, i. 4. 

GILL-FLIRT, v. Flirt-gill. 

GILLIAN. A woin.'in's name— Juliana, 

C. E., Ill, i, 31. 

GILLYVOR .(Gillyflower). !•'. girojUe : 
Gr. Ki//>uai' = a nut, tpvWov =a leaf. 

The stock, pink, sweetwilliam, wall- 
flower. 

”The fairest flowers o* tlw s^sison 
Arc our carnations and sticak'd sillwors.” 

. W. T., IV, iii, 03 - 

gilt. (I) Gilding. 

" Our Kavness and our gdi an^besniirrh'il 
With r.nny inareiiiiif; ei the painful lield.** 
Hen. I’-IV’, hi. no; v. also Rich. Il-ll, 
i, 294 ; 3 Hi-n. Vl-U, li, 1 vj. 

(2) Money, gold (only once used in this 
^ sense by Shakespeare). Steevens 
^quotes, An Alarum for London 
(1602): 


” To spend the victuals of our citizens, 

WliJcb wc can scarcely compass now for gilt.** 

” Henry Lord Scroop of Masham, and the 
third. 

Sir Thom.is Cirey, Knight, of Northuiiiberl.and, 
Have, for the gulol France — O guilt indeed I — 
Conflrm'd conspiracy with fearful France.” 

Hen., V, Prol., 26. 

(3) Grand show. 

” When thou w.ist in ihy gUt and thy perfume, 
they mocked thee for too much curiosity.” 

T. Ol d., lY, ill, ifjB. 
GIMMAL (Gimmer, Gimbol). L. gemellus 
= a twin. 

1 ., subs. Any curious piece of 
nieciianism, specially of a watch : liltT- 
ally, a double ring. 

“ 1 Uiink by some old gimmals or device 
Tiieir arms an- set, like clocks, still to strike 
oil, 

Klsc nc^r could they hold on so as they do.” 
, I //r». F/ I, ii, 4t. 

II., adj. Made of links. Steevens 
quot(‘s King Edward III, i, 2 : 

“ Nor l.iy .iside their j.ii'ks of gyniold mad.” 

* ’’ And ill their pale dull iiiuiitlis the gimmal 

bit 

Li(‘S frail with chew’d grass, still and motion- 
less.” Hen. F-IV, ii, 51 . 

GIMMER, V. Giminal. 

GIN. Dogin. 

• •* S<*e how she gins to blow 

Into life’s flovii-r again ! ” 

Per., HI, ii, 93; V. also Mac., 1, ii, 23. 


GING. A corrn])tion of gang. 

.\ gang, ^ pack, a botly, a crowd. 
Cf. Hen Jonson, Abjuwist, V, i : 


” Sure he has got 

Some baw.lv pictures, to call all this ging.** 

“The.e’s a knot, a ging, a p.ick, a con- 
spnacy against nw-.” 

M. W. W., IV, ii, X03. 


GIRD, 1 . A.S. gyrd=r.n switch. 

1., vb, 'I'o taunt, to mock, to gibe : 
literally, to cut as w-itli a switch. Tf. 
Earle, M irro-cosmographie : Ills lih* 

is a })Vrpi*tua*le Satyre, and hcc is still 
girding the ages vanity.” 

” Being moved he will not spare to gird the 
gods.” 

Cor., I, i, 246 ; v. also a Hen. /F-I, ii, 7- 


II., subs, (i) A reproof, a rebuke, an 
appropriate hit. 

’’Sweet king! — the bishop hath a kindly 
gird.” X Hen. VI-lll, i, X31. 


(2) A gibe, a sneer, a taunt, a sarcasm. 
“ I th.uik thee for that gird, good Tranio.’* 
r.e/S.,V,ii. 58. 

GIRD, 2 . A.S. gytdan= to fence in. 

(1) To enclose, to shut in, to surround. 
” Girding with grievous siege castles and 
8 towns.” Hen. V-l, ii, X52. 


(2) To invest. 

” 1 gird thee with the vaUant sword of York.” 

1 Hen. F/-III, i, 171. 
GIRDLE. V. Gird, 2 . « 

1 ., subs. (1) A circuit, a circle. 

”.ru put a girdle round about the earth 
In fort^ minutes.” M, H. D., II, i, 175. 
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(2) A fence, that which encloses. 

" To si-o 

TIiP bcochy girdle of the oci*.ni 
Tck> wide for Neptuuo’s hips.” 

2 Hen. i, 50; v. also Cyw., Ill, 

i. 8x. 

(.^) Phrase : To turn the girdle. Both 
the origin and the exact mcianing 
of this expression are doubtful. 
According lo some, the sword was 
formerly worn much at the back, . 
and to bring it within n\'ich when 
required, the buckle of the b<*lt had 
to be turned behind. Again, Holt 
White observes : “ J -argi* belts were 
worn with the buckle before, but 
for wrestling the buckle was turned 
b(‘hinil, to give the adversary a 
fairer grasp at the girdle, 'to turn 
the buckle behind, tlierefore, was 
a challenge.’* ('f. Cowley, On iho . 
Oovernment of Oliver Cromwell : 

" 'flic next month he swears by«ihe i 
living (hxl, that he will turn them | 
out of doors, and he does so in his j 
princely way of threatening, bidding I 
them turne the buckles of their ! 
girdles behind them.” b aimer j 
quotes from a letter (i6(j 2) in Win-»| 
w'oods’ Memorials : “I said what ! 
I spake was not to make him angry. I 
Ife replied, if I were angry, 1 might : 
turn the buckle of my girdle behiiul I 
them.” . 1 

** If In* Im* (aii|{ry), lu* knows how to turn j 
Ais girdle.*’ .M. . 1 ., V, i, 140. 

11 ., vb. To embrace. 1 

** The gentle babes, girdling oiii' another, | 
Withia tiicir iniiucviit al.ih.tster .inns.” f 
Rkk. Ill IV, hi, 10. j 

GIVE. A., trs. (i) To pay as a ])rice or | 
reward, or in exchange.^ • • I 

“ If you did know to whom I gave the riii/;, 

If you did know for wlnnn 1 gave the ring 

• • « 

You would ab.itc the strength <if yonr dis- 
plcasurc.'** .M. V., V, i, 19 1. 

(2) To allow. j 

“ Give thy thouj;hU no tongue, 

N»ir any nnprr'portioned ilioiijjln liis act.” 

Ham., 1 , ill, 59' 

(3) To enable. j 

** Give me to know 

How this foul rout began, who sot it on.” 

0/A., II, iii, x88. ^ 

{4) To make (used with a factitive • 

adjective). • 

•* Till fortune, tir'd with doing bad, 

Threw him ashore, to give him glad.” 

Per., II. Prol.. 18. 

(5) To reckon.^ 

” Tli« crown and comfort of my life, ]rour 
^Qvoiir 

I do give lost.” W» T., Ill, il, xo2. 


(6) To represent. 

“More cruel to your gjod n*port, than 
grateful 

To us that give you truly.” 

Cor., I, IX, 55 ; V. also A. and C., I, iv, 40. 

(7) To impute, to ascribe. 

“ Tlial might have mercy on the fault thou 
gavesi him.” Hen. K///-III, ii, 314. 

(.S) To misgive. 

“ Yi't my miiicl me, Ills clotlics made 

.\ falM* rt-purl of him.” 

Cur., IV, V, 14K ; V. also Hen. Vlil-M, 
in, loi). 

(t)) To resign. 

*• Wo iii'viT v.iliiod iliis poor scat of KrigLind 
Aiul thoi'ofori', living lioiur, did give ourself 
To h.ii-b.iii)iis lin*iioo.” Hen. V-l, ii, 278. 

(10) To dispose, to incline. 

“'11)0 (hike is viiluoiis, mild, and too well 
gnum 

To dro.'iin r>ii rwil or to work my downfall." , 
2 Hen. Vl-in, i. yz ; v. .ilsn i Hen. /P- 
lll, ill, i(> ; /. I, ii, ujy. 

B., in trs. 'to give way to tears, to 
weep. 

“ Whose r‘yi‘s do never give 
Utsl through lust .iiul l.uigliLcr.” 

. T. of A., IV, lil, 504. 

GIVE AWAY. (I) 'to make over, to 
Ininsfer. 

“ If you sh.ill m.irry, 

You give aicay this hand, and th.it is mine." 

A. \V., V. Hi, 168. 

(2) To give up. 

“ Give thy cause au>uy.** 0 th., HI, ill, 28. 
GIVE HANDS. Clap bands, give applause. 

“ Give iin* your hand-., a wi* be fiiciidsi! 

Anti 1^)1)111 sli.i'il rt’isLoi'c .iiiu'iids.” 

M. N. D., V, i, 434. 

GIVE OFF. 'I'o resign, to give up. 

** Is this Asmisioii rl.iy ? did not tlic prophet 
S.iy, that t»< Asri'iisimi d.iy at aiMiii, 

My cn)wn 1 shrmld give off ? ” 

K. /., V. i, 27. 

GIVE OUT. (1) To proclaim, to report, 
to dc-clare. 

.Ufs«. " I jinlge their numbf'r 

IJprm or near Ihi* r.in* i>l thirty thousand. 
Mmuh. 'till* jiibi piopoitioii that we gave 
IIh-iii Old.” 

2 Hen. IV~W, i, 2.j ; v. also A. W., 11 , 
ill, ifi. 

(2) 'I'o represent. • 

“It ii the. b.bie though bitter disposition Of 
Hi atiir-c that puts the worla into her 
pi-rson, and so gives me out.** 

.M. A., II, i, x88 ; v. also C. E., I, ii, l, 

(3) To show, to exhibit, to present. 

”Thi‘ iK'haviour of the young gcntlcmau 
gives him oid to be of good capacity." 
T. -V.. Ill, iv, 203 ; V. also W. T., IV, 
iv, 149. 

(4) 'To pretend, to declare falsely. 

” One that gives out himself Prince Florizcl." 
W. T., V, i, 85 ; V. also Temp., V, i, 223. 

(5) To surrender. ^ 

“ I thought ye would never have gwen out 
these anus.” 2 Hen. Vl-iV, vUi, 24. 
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GIVE OVER. A., trs. (i) To leave. 

** And therefore let nic be thus Imld with you 
To give you over at this first moounter.** 
7 . of S., 1 , ii, Z02 ; v. also Tetnp., II, i, iz. 

(2) To cease, to leave off. 

** If (Dc'sd(‘iiu)n.i) will n lurii me iny Jewels, 
I will gtve over iny suit.” Oih., IV, li, zyy* 

B., intrs. To cease, to give in. 

** Give not o'er so ; to him ag liii ; entreat 
him.” M. M., TI, ii, 43. 

GIVE YOU GOOD EVEN. “God give 
you good even.” 

7. G. y., II, i, 88 . 
Note. -Other anitr.U'lioiis .ue — “(rtnl- 
dig-yoii diii,” L. I.. L.^ IV, i, 4^; “ (hid 
gi’ guild den," R. and /., I, ii, 58 ; ” Goil 
ye good even," A. Y. V, i, 14. 

GIVING OUT, A declaration, an asser- 
tion, an utterance. 

” Uy pniiiouiuTiig (if some doubtful phr.Tse 
As, ' Well, \vi‘ll, we know,’ or, ‘ We could, 
an if we would,' 

Or * If W'e list to speak,* or, * Thdebe, .iii if 
they iniglit,’ 

Or such .uiibiguous fiivint> out, to note 
Thiit you know .uiglit ol me..” 

Ham., I. V, 17H : v M. M., I, iv, 54 ; 
0th., IV. j 131. 

GLAD. 1 ., «idj. (i) I'lea.sod, cheerful, 
gratified. 

” l am right glad th.it he’s so out of hope.” 

Temp., ill, 111, iz. 

(2) Causing joy. 

” Ih ilth .'ind glad tidings to your ni.'iii'Sty i ” 
j Hen. I'/- 1 V, ix, 7. 

It. sidis. (fladiK'ss, joy. pleasure. 

”'lill fortune, tiriMl with doing b;ul. 

Threw him asliuie, to give liini gltul.** 

Ter., II, I’rol., 38. 

GLANCE. Vh. A., intrs. (1) To look 
with a hasty east of tin- eye. 

“ The iMH-l’s eve, in .1 hue fren/y I'olling, 
Doth glance from hi':i\i'ii to iMrtli, Iroui e.uth 
to heaven.” M. A’. D., V, i, 1 p 

(2) To dart aside from the ohjtjct first 
aimed at. 

” Your shafts of fortune, though they hurt 
you rnort.TlIy, 

Yet glance full waiideringly on us.” 

y\r., in, iii, 7. 

3) To turn wide of the mark. 

"The jest did glance .iv».iy from me.” 

7 . of S., V, a, 63. 

i.\. (4) I'o hint (followed by at). 

'}• ” How eaiisl thou thii.s for shame, Tit.'inia, 

Glance at luv credit with 1 liiJixjiyt,i ? " 
iV. N. U., 1 1 , i, 75 ; V. also /. C’., 1 , ii, 3ZI. 

B., trs. (i) To turn, to cast. 

‘ ” Glancing nu eye of pity on his losses." 

. M. Y., IV, i, 27. 

' (2) To .suggest, to hint at. 

” In company 1 often glanced it.” 

It., V, i, 66. 

GLA^. I., subs, (i) The hard, brittle, 
teans^re&t substance formed fusion 


of potash, soda, lime, etc., in various 
proportions. 

"To me he scorns like diamond to glass." 

Per., II, lii, 40. 

(2) A mirror. 

A ug. ” Women arc frail too. 

JsfUf. Ay, as the glasses where they view 
themselves.” I AI, Af., II, iv, Z25. 

(3) A drinking vessel made of glass. 

” To this l.Tst costly treaty, 

I'hat swallowid so much treasure, .md like a 
glass 

Did break in the rinsing. ' 

Hen. VIH- 1 , \, zOf). 

(4) A crystal u.sed by magicians anrl 

conjurers to show future events, 
('f. Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, 
V, 1 10. ed. Ward : 

“ And in a glass prospective I will show 
What’s done .o-(l.iy in Merry Frcssingfield.” 

” Now 'tis aw.ike, 

Takes note of what is done, and, like a 
prophet, 

Ijooks in a glu'is, that shows what future eyiW, 
Kither new, or by n-rnihsiiess new eoiiceiv’d.” 
A/. M., II, ii, 1)5; v. also IV, i, inj. 

(5) Sparkling (Hash of the eyeballs). 

" liven in the glasses of thine eyes 
I see thy grieved heart.” 

Rick. 'll-l, iii, 208; v. also Cor., Ill, ii, 

117. 

(()) A dcliiioator, one that accurately 
<k‘picts another : probably with 
an allusion to the habit of the 
h'rench lathes of the time having 
small mirrors set in gold hanging at 
their girdles. 

” Hvre g(X>d iny gloss, take this for telling 
true.” L. L. L., IV, i, zH. 

(7) rCencct'ion, image, real impersona- 
tion, model. 

*' O, wh.it a noble mJiid is here o’erthrown I 
'I'lu* cniurlier's, sclioiar’s, soldier’s, eye, tongiu , 
!>word ; 

'llie ex|>ecl.mcy and rose of the fair st.ate, 

The gla^'fK'tf f.ishiou and the mould of form.” 
Ham., HI, i, zm ; v. also 7 . N. K., I, 

i, 90 ; cf. similar use of mirror. 

(8) A sand-glass or hour-glass by which 
time was measured. Bulbs were 
filled with sand which took an hour 
to run from one to the other. 

** 1'^! the glass that now begins to run. 
Finish the process of bis sandy hour.” 
z Hen. VI-l\, ii, 33 ; v. also W. 7 ., I, 

ii. 295. 

(9) An hour (v. 8). 

Pros. ” What is the time o' the day ? 

Arid. Past the mid season. 

Pros. At least two glasses.** 

Temp., I, ii. 240 ; v. alao Temp., V, i, 223. 

II., vb. To enclose in a glass. 

” Methought all his aezises weiw lock’d in his 


As je^is in crytta£|lr‘some prince to buy ; 
Who, tendering thrir^iwn worth from where 
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GLASS-FACED. Reflecting in one’s looks 
the looks of another. 

** Yea, from the glass-fac*d flatterer 
To Apemantus, that few things loves better 
Thun to abhor himself." 

T. of A., I. i, 60. 

GLASSY ESSENCE. The faculty of re- 
flecting the image of anotlier in one's 
own, and making one a])pear dillerent 
from the reality. i 

" Man, proud man, 

l')rest in a little Inicf .lutliorilv, i 

Most igiK^aiit of what he's tnitsL assur'd, 
riis glassty essence like an angry .ii-m', 
riuys such fantastic tricks be fore high heuvon 
As 'make the angels weep." 

il/. A/., 11. ii, xzo. 
Note. — Dyce suggests " brittle and flashy 
and imitative natuie." 

GLEAN, (i) To collect. 

" That g».vidiiess • 

Of gleaning all the Lind's wealth in In one." 

Hen. Vlll-m, ii, U9. 

(j) 'lo pick out, to separate, to cull. 

“ IIow much low peasantry would tlnti be ' 
glean'd ! 

From the tnic seed of honour.” ] 

M. V., II, ix, 4fi. 

(3) To gain, to obtain. 

'* Not for nohemia, nor the pomp tint iii.iy 
Uc tlicn’in gleaned." \V. T., IV, iii, .249. 

(.^) To infer. * 

*' G.ither 

So tniieh as from occ.islons voii may glean, 

If aught, to us unknown, altiK ts him tliiis." > 
• y/aw., II, ii, iH. ! 
(5) To make bare,. to strip. i 

" The Scot on his unfiiniished kingdom j 
Came pouring in, like the tide into .1 breach, j 
With ample and brim fulness of his force, | 
GalUng the gleaned land with hot .iss.iys." ' 
y/i'». r i, ii, 151. j 

GLEEK (Glike). A.S. ghg-a jest. i 

I., sub.s. A scoff, a jest, a trick. Cf. ! 
Lyndesay, Satyre (i 53 S) : I sc they j 

have playit me the glaikg.’* ** 'Jo I 
give the gleck ” (to givtf the fiaiks) is | 
said to be taken from an old game at j 
cards called glech, and means to cheat, I 
to deceive, to jilt, to throw over, to 
play a trick upon. 

F*rs< Mess. " Wliat will you give us ? 

Pet. No money, on my faith, hut the glcek.*' 

R. andj.,iy, V, 107 ; v. alsri i Htn. VI-IU, 1 

ii, 123. 

II., vb. To jest, to scoff, lo sneer. 

" Nay I can gleek upon occ.-ision.” 

A/. N. D., Ill, i, 135 ; V. also lien. K-V, . 

i, 66. 

GLIB. A.S. ge 4- lib : A.S. lybhan, Du. j 
lubben— to castrate. 

Vb. Tojpastrate, to lib, to geld. | 

** I ha^rather glib myself, than they 
Should not produce fair issues." 

W. T., II, i, 149- 

GLIKE. V. Gleek. 

GLIMPSE, (i) Ae intermittent appear- 
ance of a gleaming light (like the moon 
tl^ough clouds). ^ * 


"Tliat thou, dead corse, ag.iin in complete 
atwl 

Revisit'st thus the glimpses of the. moon." 

Ham., I, iv, 53 

(2) A novel, transitory view, 

" Whether it bo the fault ami glimpse of 
newness." A/. A/., I, iii, 44. 

(3) A .slight tinge, tincture. 

" No man halli a virtue that he hath not a 
^ glimpse of." T. and C., I, ii, 24. 

GLISTER. 'I'o glitter, to sparkle, to" 
glisten. (Shc-ikespoarc does not use 
Glitter.) 

“ Away and glister liki* tin- god of War.” 

K. V, i, SI ; V. also M. F., II, vii, 66; 

W. r.. Ill, li, lOH; T. A., II, I, 7; 
r. AT. A'., V, i, (.0 ; F. rt»nf . 1 ., 275. ■ 

GLISTERING. Resj)Ieiiilent. refulgent, 
gloaming. (!f. i\iilton, Ptmdise Lost, 
III, 55»: 

" With glistering spin-s and piiiii.irli-s adorned.” 

*' i)i,wii, down I loiiif, likf glistering Phae- 
ll*0||, 

W.iiitiiig the ni.iii.'igc of uiinilv j.-idM." 

Alt/*. /Mil, Iii, 178. 

GLOBY. l^iolub(‘rniit : it has also the 
iiiiMningof spherical, round. CL Dray- 
ton, Ninth's hlmul : 

" biviTV w.iv do V')U yourselves dis|>i'rse, 

'I'ill you h.iv«' filliHi this gloftv universe 
Willi vour mrifiM*." 

“'l*hf gout h.iA knit his fliigers into knots, 
Torliiniig convulsions fi-oin his ghbf eyes." 

T. N. A'., V, i, 113. 

GLOOMING. Gloomy, dismal. Cf. Spen- 
.ser, luicne Qmrnc, 1 , i, 122 : 

" Ilis glist'iiig aniior made 
A little gltmmtng light, inu> h like a sh-ide." 

"A g/t/omin’ tins morning with it 

bungs." Jt. ami /., V, iii, 305, 

GLORIOUS. (I) ClKMTful. 

“ Nf>w is tin* wiiibT of our discontent 
Maile glorious siiiiim(*r by this sun of York." 

Rich. //M, i. a. 

(2) Tlliisfrir.iis. 

" A man of soven-ign p.irls he is esteem'd ; 
Will lilted ill th»* uit«, ghrmus in arms." 

L. L. L., II, 1, 45. 

(3) Noble, worthy of praise. 

*• Anil ill lh.it glorious supposition think 
He g.iins by death th.il h.ith siicli nie.ms to 
die.” C. E., Ill, ii, 50. 

(4) Ambitious. • 

" Most ml'«i*rable. 

Is t'le desin* th.il's glorious." 

Cym., I, vi, 6 ; v. also Per., Pro!., 9. 

GLORY. Subs. (1) Fame, renown, . 
celebrity. 

"That young st.art-up hath all the dory 
of n-.y overthrow." M. A., I, ill, 60, 

(2) High praise. •»' 

" Patient f(X>Is, ' ' 

Whose children he hath slain, their base ' 
throats tear 

With giving him glory." Cor., V, vl, 53. 

(3) Just pride. \ 

** Let it be your glory to sec her tears," 

T.A., II.lil.il9-? 
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(4) A state of greatness and supreme 

excellence. 

'* Tlie fierce wrctclirdncss that glorv brings.'* 
T.otA./\W, ii, 30. 

(5) Splendour, magnificence. 

** So doth the gn'atcr tilory dim the less." 

K., V, i, 93. 

(6) Vaunting, boasting. 

*• How high thy lowenj, 

When lln* rich blood of kings is s* t on fire ! " 
A'. /., II, i, 350. 

GLOSS. (1) i^'resliiiess. 

'* That wr>uld In* as great a soil in the new 
g/os5 of your 111:11 li.ige .is to show a 
f'hild his new 10.1l .iiid forbid him to 
wear it.” 

M. /!., Ill, ii, ■> ; v. also .T/nr., 1, vii, 34; 
0/A., 1, iii, 227. 

(2) A s])(‘ci()us appt'arance. 

” Though he si'em with forged qii.iiiit (vmceit 

To set a g/ois upon his liold intent.” 

I //<■«. VI -IV, i, 103. 

GLOVE, (t) A favour worn in the ludinet 

in the days of chivalry. 

*' His answer w.is, he would ufit<i the. stews, 

And from the coiiiiuonist ire.ilure pluck a 
g/oiv. 

And wear it as a f.wour.*' 

Kick. lii, 17; V. also Hen. K-IV. 

vii. riio. 

(2) The mark of a ch.ilU ngt* for the 

lady whos<‘, glove it is. 

K, lien. ” (live me any gage of thim*, .ind 
1 will wear it in my Ixiniiet ; then, if 
ever tlion d.ii’st .aeknowleilge it, I will 
make it my ciu.iriel. 

Williams. Here's my giv<* me another 
‘ of lliiiie. 

K. Hen, Tlieiv. 

Williams, 'j his will I also wi'ar in iny r.ip ; 
if tver thou eome to me and s.iy, after 
lo-inoiTow, this is my i^hvCt I will take 
thee a lx»x on the ear. 

K.lien. Ifeverlhveto see it, I will chal- 
lenge it." lien. K-IV, i, 199. 

(3) A token of enmity. 

" When Aleiic<^in .uid nu'srlf were down 
logelhcr, I plueked this g/«!V from his 
helm ; if aiiv man challenge this, lie 
is a fiiend to .\lcn50n, :iiid an enemy to 
our ix'rson." Hen, K -IV, vii, 144. 

GLOW. Vb. A., trs. To cause to glow, to 

make red. 

^ " On e.ich side her 

Stfxxl pn*tty dimpled Niyslike smiling Cupids 

With divere coloured fans, whose, wind did 
seem 

To g/iw the delicate cJieeks which thi-y did 
cool.” A. atui C., 11, ii, 203. 

B., intrs. ( i ) To give out heat without 

flame. 

" To thrown into the Thames .and cooled, 
glov'ing hot.’* M. U'. 11'., Ill, v, X04. 

(2) To be bright, to shine. 

” His eves that ha\c ghwed like plated M.ars.” 

A. ami C., 1. i, 4- 

(3) To become red with animation, to 
i blush. 

*' He 9oes her coming, and begins to gfiw." 

H 


GLOZE. A.S. glesan= to explain, to 
flattiir. 

I., vb. A., trs. (i) To interpret, to 
explain by a g]o.ssary or comment, 
to expound generally with the idea 
of sopliistry or unfairness. 

” Which Salique land tlic Fii'iidi unjustly 
gloxe 

To be the realm of 1 'ranee.” 

Hen. V-l, ii. 40. 

(2) To wheedle, to flatter, to cajol<\ 

” lie th.it IK) more must say is listi'n’d more. 
Than they whom youth .ind ease h.ivo 
taught to glozc.** Rich. II-ll, i, 10. 

B., intrs. (i) To comment. Cf. Scott, 
liokehy, I, ii : 

” A wliile he glazed upon the cause 
(Jf Commons, Oivenant, and Laws.” 

" And in the cause .ind qiiestion now on hand, 
Have glvz'd but siiperfie.ially.” 

T. and C., II, ii, ifis. 

(2) To use deceit. Cf. Skelton, To 
Mistress Margery Wentworth, 5 : 
“ riainly I can not glose.*' Cf. 
adjective deceiving, as in 

Milton, Paradise Lost, III, 03 : 

“ For in.ui will hearken with his glazing lies.” 

“ 1 will glozc with him.” 

Per., I, i, no; v. also T. A., IV, iv, 33. 
II., subs. Sophistry, special pleading 
(only once used as a subs, by Shake- 
speare). 

” Now to plain dealing ; lay these glazes by." 

L. L L., IV, iii. 365. 

GLUT, (i) To swiillow. Cf. Milton, 
Paradis*' Lost, X, 633 : Sucked ami 

glutted oifal." 

” He'll be banged yet, 

Tl'.ough cvrry drop of water swear against 
it, 

.\ncl gape at wid'st to glut him." 

Temp., I, i. 55. 

(2) To cloy. 

” As cloiKly men use to their advers.iries. 
Iking with his prcsi'ncc glutted, gorgiil, and 
full.” I Hen. /F-III, ii, 84. 

GLUTTON. Adj. Gluttonous : pertain- 
ing to one indulging anything to excess. 
"So, so, thou common dog, didst thou 
disgorge. 

Thy glutton bosom of the royal Rtchanl." 

2 Hen. IV-l, iii, 98; v. also V, and A., 
399- 

GNARL. A.S. gnyrrnn— to snarl: a 
fretpicntative form of gnar— to snarl, to 
growl. 

To snarl, to growl. 

" Wolves are gnarling which shall gnaw them 
first.” 

2 Hen. KMII, i, J92 ; W. .ilso Rich. //-I, 
iii, 292. 

GNARLED. Dut., hnorf=SL knot. Ger. 
knorren — an excrescence. Chaucer uses 
gnarre {—kttarre, a hard knot) and 
applies it metaphorically to describe 
the millw as a tough, thickset fellow. 
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lie was short-shoulder ’d, brode, a 
thikkc gnatre” ProL C, T„ 551. 
Knotty. 

*' Thou rather with thy sharp and sulphurous 
tolt 

Split'st the unwedgcable and gnarUd oak, 
Than the soft myrtle." .1/.A/., II, ii, 116. 

GO ABOUT, (i) To undertake, to at- 
tempt, to set one's self to ; cf. Acts 
ix, 29 : " They went about to slay 

him.” 

*' 1 woiidiT that thou . . . goest about to 
apply a moral medicine lo a mortifying 
iiiiscliief.” ' 

M. A., I, ill, 10 ; V. also M. A., IV, i, 62 ; 
Htn. y-lV, i, 188; J Unx. V/ ll, i. 
X42 : A/. iV. D., IV. i, 2x2 ; K. of /-., 
412 ; K. and A., 3x9. 

(j) To take trouble. 

"Ay, good brother, or gadabout lo think.” 

IV. T., IV, lii, 214. 

( 3 ) To quibble. 

“ Go not about : my love haih in *t a bond." 

A. IV'., I, iiiTi78. 

GO ABOUT WITH. To circumvent. 

" A marvellous witty fellow, I assure you ; 
but I will go aljout with him." 

M, A,, lY. ii. 24- 


GO EVEN. To tally, to accord, to aKree.« 

" Were you a wunan, as the rest goes even, 

1 should my tears let fall up»>n your e.lnM‘k. 

T. N., V, i, 232 ; V. also Cym., I, iv, 47- 

GO HARD. To be tryinjf, to be per- 
plexing. • 

“ When a man’s servant sh:ill play the. cur 
with him, look you, it goes hard.*" 

T. G. V.t IV, iv, 2 ; v. alv) T. of 5 ., IV, 
ii, 80 ; 3 flen. V'/ -II, vi, 77. 

GO IN. To join in. 

” Como, in what key shall a m.in take you» 
to go in the song ? ” 3/. /I ., I, i, 164- 

GO TO, (i) A phrase of encouragement. 

** But indeed she is given t^ much to allicholy 
and musing ; but for you — well, go to.** 
M. W. IV., I, iv, 135- 


(2) Ii phrase of contempt. 

" Go to, go to, thou art a foedish felUw.” 

T. iV., IV, i, 2. 

(3) A phrase of rebuke. 

” Go to ; away.” Temp., V, i, 298. 


GO TO THE WORLD. To get married : 
Note. — Some conjecture that the ex- 
pression is used to distinguish from 
going into the church, where celibacy was 
the rule. Cf. “ A woman of the world ” 
(=a married woman), Y, L., V, i|j, 5. 

" If I may have your ladyship’s good will 
to go to the world, lsU*l, the wo.naii, 
.•md I will do as we may." ^ ^ 

A. W., I, iii, 20 ; v. also St. A., II, 1, 282. 

GO THROUGH. To suffer, to endure, to 
pay dear, to do one's utmost. 

" Master, 1 have goM through iot this piece, 

you see.” IV, u, 31. 


GO UNDER. To pass for. 

” Their promises, ontic(‘mciils, oaths, tokens, 
and all these engines of lust, arc not 
'ifre things they go under.’* 

A. W., Ill, v, 19. 

GOBBET. F. gober = to swa How, to devour 
eagerly : hence, gobble. 

A mouthful, a piece, a fragment. Cf. 
Chaucer, Prologue, 6yb : 

" He se^^dc. In* li.iddi* .i gohet of the scyl 
That s<*ynt i’etcr hadde." 

Cf. also Spenser, Faerie Queene, I, i, 

174 : • 

” 1‘ull of gn*:it lumps of flesh and gobbets raw.” 

The word is also used by more modern 
authors, v. Scott, Ucdgauiitlet, XX ; 

He immediately, began to transfer the 
mutton and ])ie crust from his plate to 
his lips, ill such huge gobbets, as if he 
was ri'freshing a three days’ fjist.” 

" Ry devilish poliey art thou grown great, 
.\ini, lik<‘ ambitious Sylla, ovorp^rg’d 
With gobbets nf thy mother’s bleeding w*nrt.” 

2 I fen. VI IV, 1, 85 ; v. .ilso 2 Uen. K/-V 

ii, 58. 

GOD. Vb. To deify, to idolize. 

” This last eld man 

l2)ved ITU* above the ini*as>uri; of a father. 
Nay, godtled ino, indeed.” Cor., V, iii, XI. 

GOD *A MERCY.* v. God o' mercy. 

GOD BEFORE -:(Jod going before, God 
a.ssi.stiiig. 

Uen. V'-III, vi, 147. 

GOD-DEN. God give you gc:.d even. 

R. and /., i, ii ; v. alsoi/rn. V-III, 
ii, 76 ; A. J., I, i, 185 ; Cor., II, i. X03, 

GOD-DIG-YOU-DEN = God give you good 
even. 

L. L. L., IV, i, 42. 

GODFATHER, (i) One of the sponsors 
who takf* vows upon themselves whei^ 
they bring an infant to be baptized. 
" Al.ick, my lord, that f.iult is none of y'ours : 
n<- should, Tn that, commit yowr godfeUhers.** 
Rich. ///-I, i. 48- 

(2) A name jocularly applied to a 

juryman who was regarded as 
god lather to the prisoner. Cf. 
15 eii Jonson, The Devil* s an Ass, V, 
3 : 

” Not I 

It you hr. such a one, !»ir, 1 will leave you 
To yruir godfathers in k)vc*. Let twelve men work.’* 

" in rhristening shalt thou have two god- 
fathr;rs ; 

Had 1 been judge thou shouldst have hiid ten 
{godfathers) more, 

To bring tlu'c to the gallows not the font.** 
M. V., IV, 1, 391, 

(3) One who gives a name to anything. 

" These earthly godfathers of lii'aven’s lights, 
'That give a name to every fixed staL 
Have no more profit of their sliinin^mi^ts 
Than those that walk and wot not what they 
arc.” L, L. L„ 1, i, 86. 
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GOD *ILD (God 'ieldpGod yeld). Acoiitr. 
of God yiWd=Go(l requite. 

May God reward. 

” Heroin I toadi you*" 

How you shall bid God *ild ns for your pains.*' 
Mac.f I, vl, XI ; v. also A. Y. L., Ill, iii, 
(iZ ; Ham.t IV, v, 41. 

GOD O’ MERCY (God 'a mercy). Go<I 
have mercy, God he tliankctd. 

Pol. " Ilow flrM*s iny ^^jod Dml Hamlet ? 

I/am. Well, ’« mercy.** 

Ham., II, ii, ijrj ; v. .nlsn T. of S.. IV, 

iii, 140 ; T. and C., V, iv, 20 ; i Hen. 

^ /K-lIl, iii, 58 ; Hen. 1' IV, I. \i. 

GOD* SONTY. I'. 

An oath=hy (iod’s health. Slccvens 
observes rej^ardin;' these attenuated 
oaths — “ Periiaps it was once; custom- 
ary to swear by the l.o. the 

health of the Su]ireuie ‘Heiuj<. Oaths 
of such a turn are not uiiti‘e(|ueut among 
our ancii'iit writers. All, however, 
seem to havtj been so thoroughly con- 
vinced of the crime c»l profam* swearing, 
that they were cniiteiit to disguise their 
meaning by abbieviatioiis, winch w(‘re 
permitted siU'iitlv to terminate ”1 
irremediable con iip(i*)iu.’' 

** IJy (hhi’s boniidt, ’twill hr a li.inl way f<» 
hit." .1/. r., II, ii, ^K. 


GOD WARN. Go<l reprove, relud<e, cor- 
rect (used like God forbid, or Go<I 
forfemi). 

" Aiul for lowi-s lacKiii);- </W warn ih ! — 
in.itlor, the rlr.uilh’st shift is to kiss." 

A. V. /... IV, i, 05. 

GOD YE GOOD EVEN. God give you 
gooil evening. 

" God ve sood t’jvii, tN illi.iin." 

A. Y. L., V, i, 14. 


GOLDEN. (I) Mad(’ of gohl. 

" Wli.it I1.1II1 it doiK', 

Th.it it in molden h-tS’is should lu' «M't ? ** 

A'. y., HI, I, 85. 


(2) Ke.scmbling 
brightness. 


gold in colour or 


" IIiTo l.iy Hiiiu'an, 

His silver skin l.ici'd with his poUen bh-Hid.** 
.Mac., II, iii, 97. 

(3) Ornamented, inlaid in gold. 

" Thy ::olden sivit." A*, of L., ^05. 

(4) Abounding in gold. 

" The icanii'd p.ite diieks to thr polden fool.*’ 
T. of A., IV. iii, 18. 

(5) Precious, valuable. 

" Nestor’s poUIcn words.” K. of L., 1420, 

(6) Highly favourable. 

" 1 h.iw Ih night 

Golden opinions fri»m all sorts of people." 

.Mae., I, vii. .13. 

(7) High born. 

" Gedden lads and girls .all must, 

As chiinncy-swceiH rs come to dust.** 
y* Cvm., IV, ii, 26a. 

GOLuENLY. In glowing terms, favour- 
‘ ably. 


" Report speaks goldenly of his profit.*' 

A. y. L., I, i, 5. 

GONE, (i) Undone, ruined. 

** He must know *tis none of your daughter 
nor my sister : wc arc gone else." 

ly. r., IV, iii, 792- 

(2) Overcome. 

** York is too far gone with grief.” 

Rtch. //-II, i, 184; V. alsrj Rich. ///-IV, 
iii, '20. 

GOOD. I., adi. (i) Not bad, worthy of 

])raisc. 

"If the ill spirit h.ive so Kiir a house, 

Good things will airivu to dwell with it.” 

Temfi., I, li, 459. 

(2) iMt, adapted. 

" And tells yon eiirrish thanks is good enough 
for sueli a present.” 

r. G. V., IV, iv, 49. 

(3) Trnstwbrthy, genuine. 

” Aio yon g{)od men and true.” 

H. A., IH. lii, T. 

(.t) Kind, lieiievolent. 

“t) good, old man, how well in thee appears 
The eonst.iiit se.rvieo of the antique worltl." 

A. Y. L., II, lii, sO. 

(:;) Proper, right. 

” Why, ’tis good to be sad and say nothing.” 

A, y. L., IV, i, 8. 

((') Substantial, safe, solvent, able to 
iiillil engagements. 

” We are areoiinti'd riti/nns, the p.itri- 
ri.ms gtvhl.** 

Cor., i, i, 13; V. also M, V., I, iii, 17. 

(7) Real, si’iious. 

" j.(>ve no man in good earnest nor no further 
in bfiort neither than wdth safety of a 
I>are blush, thou iiiayst in honour come 
ofl -igaiii." 

A. Y. L.\ I, ii. 24 ; V. also T. of A., II, 
ii, 2ir>. 

(8) I'avoii ruble, propitious. 

** GotkI my lord, be good to me.” 

*2 Hen. rr U, i, 58 ; v. also A/. A/., lif 
ii, t/t. 

(9) .Abundant, rich. 

*' Good pasture makes fat sheep.** 

A. y. L., Ill, ii, 25. 

(hi) vSkilful, clever. 

** .\rt tlic\ good at these kickshaws ? '* 

T. N., I, iii, 102 ; v. also Hen. VUI-V, 
ii, 187. 

(11) .Adequate. 

"My re.asons are both good and wrighty.” 

r. of 5 ., 1 , i, 250. 

(12) Phrase, — ** make good” (a) To 
prove, to verify. 

” Each word made true and good.” 

Ham., I, ii, 2x0. 

(6) To carry into effect. 

*' Of no power to make his wishes good.” 

T. of A., I, ii, x8o. 

(c) To secure. 

"Convenient numben. to make gpod the 
qlt//* Cor., I, V, Ii. 

I < . 
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(iv) To prove to be blameless, to clear. I GOOD EVEN AND TWENTY. A free- 


“ 1 say good queon. 

And would by combat make her good/* 

IV. r., 11, Hi, 60. 

11., aclv. Well. 

"A very excellent, gool^conceited thing.** 
Cym., II, Hi, 15. 

111., interj. Well ! right I used in 
answer to a remark or suggestion. 
King. “Ay, Hamlet! 

f/am. Good! ** //aw., IV, Hi, 45. 

IV., subs, (i) Anyihing which con- 
tributes to happiness, advantage, 
pleasure, or convenience. 

“ Time is thn nun«* and brooder of all good** 

r. J., Ill, i. 241. 

{2) Welfare, prosperity. 

** I do love my conn try's gmd** 

Cor.f TIT, Hi, in. 

(3) Interest, advantage. • 

*' My duty pricks intj 011 to iitlor lli.it 
Which else no worldly gtioU should dniw fntin 
lue.” /’. d.. Ill, i, 0. 

(.4) An upright, honourable, reli;?loiis 
man. 

“ All the virtues that attoml the gtmtl** 

Uen. Vi II V, IV. 32. 

(5) Anything serviceable. 

** It Is not, nor it cannot c/)nio to good.** 
Ham., I, ii, 

(6) Plu. Commodities, mercluindise, 
effects. 

“ If it bo proved against an alien 
Tiiat by direct or indirort attempts 
lie st’ok the life qf any oiti/.on, 

The party 'gainst tin* wlnoli ho dolli contnvo 
Shall seize one liall Iiis ^ mIs,*' 

M. r., IV, i, 145. 

(7) Plu. Riches, possessions. 

“ Many a man knows «o end fit his goods.** 
A. Y. L., Ill, Hi, 51. 

(8) Goodness, good qualities. 

** If all these petty ills shall cliaiigo thv good.** 
Ii, of L., 

GOOD-CHEAP, = A bon matche (v.*Cheap). 

Note. — “Cheap, originally, was a substantive 
meaning market “ (ISarlc, Philohgy). 

X //«i. lV-\\\, iii, 51. 

GOOD-CONCEITED. Well devised, fanci- 
ful. 

" Fixst, a very excellent good concsited thing.** 
^ ill ni. 15. 

GOOD-CONVENIENCE. Propriety. 

“ The duke will lay upon him all tlie honour 
That good-eotwenienee claims.’* 

A. W., Ill, ii, 67. 

GOOD-DEED. Adv.| In very deed, 
assuredly. 

** Yet, good-deed, Leontes, % 

I love thee not a jar o* the clock behind 
What lady she her lord.** W. T., I, 'i 42. 

GOOD-DEN (God-den). Contr. for good 
even, Cf. Scotch guide* en. 

** GoodMn, brother." 

M. A., Ill, ii, 72 ; v. also Cor., II, i, 84 ; 
K. I. I, 162. 


and-ea.sy salutation— " good evening 
and twenty of them, twenty times 
good evening.'* Cf. Eliot. Fruits for 
the French (1503)' quoted by Halliwell : 

Good night ami a thousaiMl to every- 
body.*' 

“ Good even atul hoenty, good Master Pago I ** 
A/. W. W., IT, i, i7rik 

G 00 D-F,ACED. Having a handsome face, 
pretty. 

“ No, fiood-liicd sir : no, qwo(‘t sir,” 

IV. r., IV, ii, 108 . 

GOOD FORTUNE COME TO THEE! For 
thou wast got i* the way of honesty = 
niny good ioriiiiu' atteiul you in spite 
of thv‘ fuel that you are not a bustard 
(an atlusiim to tlie proverl> " Ilastards 
are born lucky/'). 

A'. /.. I. i, 180. 

GOODJER. v. Good year. 

GOOD LEAVE. Knuly .issenl. 

“ Hi .'iiv'i-s llu'iii leave lo w.uuI'T.** 

.1. y. L., I, i, log. 

GOOD LIFE, (r) Virtuciiis conduct. 

*' l)f fi i>d your ri’pui.'itioii, or bid f.iruwf'll to 
\our good life loi 1 vi i.” 

M. \V. \y., Ill, iii, 147. 

{2) A morul turn. 

*’ \ soii« f»f good life.'* T. N., 1 1, iii, 37 , 

(3) Clu-erful alucrity or agility. 

“ Willi good h/c 

And ob<s(‘rv.itiou sti .uigi*, my iiii'.ukt ininistors 

'IJicir sf\fiMl kinds dnuf.'' 

'Temp.. Ill.Jil, 86. 

GOOD LORD. V putron, a friend. 

“ JI'* IS my gooti lord.'* 

.1. ir., II, III, 2tn ; v. also 2 Hen. IV-IV, 
ill, S f. 

GOODMAN. (i) A common mode of 
address, sonuitimes u.sisl in a sarcastic 
sense (—an old fellow), soinelinies 
apx>Iic*d ill good nuliireil familiarity. 

" With yf»u, g'todman hiy, an you pli*aso.’* 
K. /.., N, II, .ii; \. .'iNo K. and J. J, v, 
75 ; Ham., V, i, 11. 

(2) 'I'he IktuI of a house, (a rustic term 

of complimeiil). ('d. Matt. xx. il : 

“ I he goodman of the house.’* 

*' I'll l.iy my hf.id to any goodtnan*s hat.'* 
L. L. L . , 1, i, 290* 

GOOD MASTER. A patron. 

“ Wci’U be thy good masters." 

W. T., V. il, x88. 

GOOD MY COMPLEXION ! An appeal 
made by Ro.sulinfl to her complexion 
not to betray her by changing colour. 

.4. Y. L., Ill, U, 190. 

GOOD-NIGHT. I., subs. A short poem 
of the ballad kind, probably ^ be 
sung <18 a serenade (others wcru^llcd 
fancies). 


T 
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** And siiii); those tunes to the over-scutched 
huswives that lie heard the ciinnen 
whistle, and swan^ they were his fancii^s, 
or his good-nights.** 

2 Hen. IV-Uh «. 291* 

II., in ter j. Expressing a desperate 
resignation, = all hope is abandoned 
regarding, farewidl for ever to. 

** Ue mfiri- ahstfinioiis, 

Or else, good-night your vow ! ” 

Temp., IV, i, 54 ; v. alvi i //ei'. 

iii, X(j4 ; M. A/., V, i, 301 ; A. and 

Ill, X, 29. 

GOOD NOW. (1) Do you know, you 
must “know, we have not the least 
doubt. 

Dromio of K. “ Nav, 'lis for in»* to Iw patient ; 

1 am in ndvei>,ity. 

Officer. Good nmv, hold thy toiiKne.** 

r. E., IV. iv. 22. 

(2) Well now. 

“ Ay, gfiod now, love, love, nothing but Iov«‘.** 
T. atul C., Ill, 1, 108. 

(3) Used as an eni])hniic appellative 

with the noiin omitted. 

“ Now, good MOM', 

Sav so but 

IV. T., V. I. u,; V. also //am.. 1, i, 70. 

GOOD SHIPPING. 1 hippy voyage, goo<l 
luck. 

** God Si'iid ’em gotul shipping** 

T. of .S., V, i, 

GOOD YEAR (Goujcrc, goujeer). Cor- 
rupted by old writers from goujhc (the 
French venereal disease) — “ pox on’t ! ’* 
ir. .V.. Ill, iv, 308.) 
Used .simply as an exclamation — the 
deuce. 

'* What th«' goiid-yt'ar, mv lord ! why .ire 
you thus out of iiir.tsure s.id ** 

A/. .'I., 1, iii, 1 ; v. .ilvi 2 /ten. /K-II, iv, 
4J: K. V, hi, H] .\/. W. \V., 1. 

iv, 108. 

GORBELLIED. A.S. /?.;r=ilirt. + belly. 
Piiiinchy, big-bellied, Cf. llalliday, 
Juvenal Satire, X : 

" Nero did not take 

A noble club-foot striphu); ; m-’er ronlraet 
With one throat-swolii, gorhcllied, or i nimi>-backi*d.*' 

Clarke also quotes Sir Thomas More : 
** A groJit gorbelyed glutton, so corpulente 
and fattc thftt he canne scautelye goe.” 

" Hang ye, gqrbellicd kn.ives, .ire ye undone ? ” 
X /-/en. /V-W. 11, 82. 

GORE. Vb. (1) To pierce, to stab. 

” O let no noble eve profane a tear 

For me, if I be gored with Mowbrav’s spear.” 

Rich. H~l, iii, 60. 

(3) To rend and wound by divisions. 

*' Friends of my soul, you twain 
Rule in this realm, and the gortd st.ite sus- 
tain.” K, L., V, iii, 3itj. 

GORE-BLOOD. Clotted or congealed 
bloo^; 

** Ptile, ptde .IS ublu-s, .ill Ix'd.iiibM in blood, 
All in gorc^/dood.** R. and J,. Ill, ii, 47. 


GORGE, (i) 'rhe throat. Cl. Spenser, 
Faerie Quecne, I, i. 178 : 

” He grypt her g!orge with so great p.iine, 

Tliat soonr! tn kxise her wickid bands did her 
constniine.” 

"If one present 

The abhorr’d ingredient b> his eye, make 
known 

How he hath drunk, he cracks his gorge, his 
sides, 

With violent liefts." W. T., H, i, 44. 

(3) The craw, crop, or gizzard of birds. 

*' ni:voiiring all in haste. 

Till either gorge be stuff’d 01; pn^y be gone.” 

V. and A., 58. 

(3) Swallowed food made to rise by 
nausea or disgust. Cf. Spenser, 
Faerie Queene, I, iv, 189 : 

” And all the w.iy, most like a brutish be.ist, 

He spueil up his gorge, that all did him deteast.” 
"She, whom the spital-house and ulcr-iDus 
sfires ■ 

Would east the gttrge at, this emh.iltns and 
spires 

To the April day again.” 

^ r. 0/ /! ., IV, iii, 40. 

(4) Distaste, dislike, disgust. 

” Now, for want of Ihese reniiired eoii- 
veiiieuees, her delir.ili* tenderness will 
find ilM'lf abused, bi'gin to heave the 
gorge, ilisn-lish and abhor the Moor.” 
0 th., 11, i, 230; V. also /lam., V, i, 207. 

GORGET. F. gorgeite, throat. 

.\ piece of armour protecting the 
thrcvit, and forming the juncture 

between tlie helmet aiid the breastplate. 
C‘f. Siieiiser, Faerie Queen, IV, iii, 106 : 
" His wraNiud-pipe II thrdiigh liis gorget cleft.” 

” .And, With a palsvfuinbliug on his gorget. 
Shake in and out the rivet.” 

i'. amt C., I, iii, 174. 

GORY. A.S. = dirt. 

(1) Covered witn blood. 

“ Wlial mean these iiitisterless and gory 
swonls 

To lie disixilour’d by this place of peace.” 

R. and J., V, iii, 142. 

(2) Miirderourf, deadly. 

” Tlie obligation of our blniKl forbids 
A gory I'lnulation 'twixt us twain.” 

T. and C., IV, v, 123. 

GOSPEL. Vb. To instruct in gospel 
prectqits, to fill witli sentiments of 
religion, so as to pray for those who 
despiteful ly use one. 

" Are. you so gospelled 

To pr.iy for this good man and for his issue ? ” 
Mac., Ill, i, 88. 

GOSS (Gorse). Whins. 

” They my lowing follow'd through 
Tooth'd briers, sharp furzes, pricking goss, 
and thorns, 

* Whi'-h enter’d their frail shins.” 

Temp., IV, i, 180. 

GOSSAMER. Lit. goosc-summer, or sum- 
mer goose. 

(i) Any light downy matter, like the 
flying seeds of thistles etc. Cf. Ben 
Jonson, AlcheMst, II, i, 183 : 
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" My baths like* pits 

To f.ill into ; from whoncf* we will ctiiiic forth, 
And 1*011 ns dry in gossamour and roses." 

lladst thou been ought but gossamer, 
feathcit, air, 

So many fathoms down prccipilaling 
Thou *dst shiver'd like an eg^^'* 

K. £». IV. Vi, 49. 

(3) A long, sIcikKt, cobweb-like thread 
seen floating in the air in flue 
weather, especially in aut 1111111. 
They can also be seen on a clear 
frosty ijiorning on furze bushes, etc. 
'* A lover may bestride tin* gossamer 
That idles in the wanton suriinuT air, 

And yet not fall.” R. atul IT, vi, 18. 

GOSSIP. A.S. gdeZ—God, A‘//>^kin or 
relative' 

1 .. subs, (i) “A sponsor in bajitisin 
— one stb or akin in (Jod, according 
to the doctrine of the mediaeval Church, 
tliat sponsors contracted a spiritual 
affinity with one another, with the 
parents, and with tlie child itSelf.” 
( rrench). 

"Go to a go<tsip*s fiM>t and gn with iii'*.’* 

C. E., V. i, 411 : V. ..Is.. Urn. VIII V, 
V, 14 ; \V. r., II, ili, 41. 

(3) A friend, neighbour, intimate ac- 
quaintauc(\ • 

” Did not grwidwifo the lMit<’h.'r*s wih*t 

Couu* ill thou and r..iU uw gossip (.bd'-kly? ** 

4 lien, i, 05 ; V, Ah) M, W, IK., 

IV, ii, 9. 

(3) A crony, a tipjiling woman, one who 
sits round the christening bowl. 
"Sometime lurk I in a gosstp^s bowl, 

In very likeness to a ro.u,t<’d < rah " 

AJ. M D., II, i, 47 ; V. .ilyi R. and /., II, 

1, IX. 

(4) One who engages in trivial talk. 

" H.*iIloo your name to llw n-v.*rbfnto hilh 
And make the b.ibbliiig go^},tp of the air 
Cry out * OUvU.* " 

T. N., I, V, 254 ; V. jjJso III. i, 6. 

IL, vb. A., tr.s. 'fo give as sponsor, 
to christen. 

" With a world 

Of pretty, fond, adoptions rhrist*‘ndoms, 
Tliat blinking Cupid 4'(is.w/>s.” 

. A. W., I, i, fi6. 

B., intrs. To make merry as at a 
christening feast. 

" With all my heart, I'll gossip at Ibis feast.” 

(.:. /i., V, i, 407. 

GOUJEER. V. Good-year. 

GOURD. A kind of false dice, probably 
so named from being hollow^ed out so is 
to give a bias. Fullams, were loaded ^dth 
lead with the same object. They were 
also called hinh men and low mcr- so 
named from the high or low number 
produced by the throw. Steevens 
quotes Dekker's Bclman of London, ivhcrc 
among the false dice arc mentioned 
a bale of fullams,*' and •** a bale of 
gardes with as many high-men as 


low-men for passage.’* Cf. Asrhani, 
To.vophilus : “ What false dyse use 

they ? as dyse stopped with quick- 
silver and hearcs, (lyse of vauntage, 
flattes, gourds, to chop and chaiinge 
when they listc.” 

" Let vultures gripn thy guts ! fur gpurd and 
fiill.im liulds, 

And high .iiid luw beguiles the rieb ,ind poor." 
• M. IK. IK,, I, 111 , ^6. 

GOUT. 1 '*. goiittc, I.,. drop. 

A drop. 

" I si*i' llii’i* still, 

And nil till- bl.idi' .iiiddudgi-un gouts nf bkxxl." 

Mae., II. I,. 46. 

GOVERNANCE. I*', gouvernance, gouverner, 
L. githcni't : Gr: I steer a 

vessel. 

Control . m.'ingemeiit, restraint. Cf. 
Chaucer, l^rtilngHc C. T., 3 tSi : 

" Su rsi.itly w.!-* hi* uf his gnirrnauncf. 

With his h.irg.iyin-s, .iiid with his i hrvis.iiincc.” 

” Wh.it ' sli.ill King llniry he .1 pupil still, 
L'lidi r (hi* s>uily (ilusli*r*s gotjernance f ” 

4 Jlcn, Vl-\, iii, 50. 

GOVERNMENT, (i) Direction, admin- 
istration. 

•' We hc'.irtily Milirit 

Your gMi'ious s»e|[ tu i.ilvi* DM you the ch.irg(* 
And Kiiif'ly i^hvernmenl uf tins your land." 

Rich. Ill-Ill, vii, 

(3) Self conlro!, i;v<‘niiess of temper, 
rcgnliirily of ludiaviour. 

” *Tis government lh.it. m.*ik'‘S them socm 
ilivuii* • 

'I he w.mt lluie. if iii.ikis tln*e .'ibomifiabln." 
1 I fen. VI 1, IV, 114 ; V. iiUo t Urn. IV^ 
111 , i, 1S1 ; Oth., HI, iii, 456 ; R. of L., 
I too. 

(3) .M.in.ngeableiiess, docility. 

*' K.u h p.irl deprivi*d of siipph* governmrni, 
Sh,»U stiff .inel st.uk .iiid (uild nppe.ir, like 
a .iJi." R. ami IV, I, 102. 

(4) The power of regulating. 

** ()iiiti- bi-yiHid 

Tin* i^nvmiHU'nt of ii.eidiiM*.” 

<'ym., II, iv, 150. 

(5) 'The right of governing or of extorting 
supreme powi-r. 

” I hi-re resign iny grtvcrnUfeiU to tlitse.” 

1 Hm. VI -IV, vl. 24. 

(6) Kiile. antliority, supreme power. 

" The govern uu’nt 1 c.ist uixMi my brother." 

Temp., I, ii, 75. 

(7) Conduct, command. 

" Under whose government (!omc they along ? ” 
X lien. IV-IV, 1 , 19. 

GRACE. I., subs, (i) Favour. 

" Wh.^t though 1 be iioy^ in sucdi grace aa 
you ? ” 

AI. N. D., lir, Ii, 212 : V. also A/. A., I, 
iii, 20 ; Jl, lii, ^ 

(2) Pardon, mercy. ^ 

" Clifford, ask merry, and obtain no grace,** 
3 Hen. K/- 1 I, vi, 69 ; v. also Temp,, V, 
*. * 9 *- . 
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(j) Honour, 

“ Thyself do grace to them and bring them 
m.*' 

Ham.f II, ii, S') ; v. also /. C., Ill, ii, 56 ; 
M, N. D., IV. i, 131; T. N. K., V, 
Iv, 108. 


(4) Virtue, power, excellence. 

** O, mickle is the p>w«'rriil grace tli.it lies 
In pliints, herbs, stones, and tlieir true 
qualities.'* R. anti /., 11, tit, 15. 

(5^ Virtuous scru]>lcs. 

** Put your grace in your pock«*l, sir.” 

T. N., V, i. zS. 


(6)’' Happy knack, faculty, ft^eniiis. 

** All hope is gone 

Unless you li.ive the grace by your f.iir prayer 
To soften Angelo.” M. ,1/., 1, iv, 6*j. 


(7) Kindnes.s. 

“ 1 will pay thy graces 
Ilwne both in word and deed.” 

Temp.f V, I, 70 ; v. also AJ. tW. />., II, ii, 89. 


(8) A good disiHisition. 

” 1 think thi‘ br>y li.itli grace in hint ; he 
blushes." T. G. I'., V, iv, 172. 


(fj) lUogancc. 

” I’ll prove the prettier fellow of the two 
And wear iiiv dagger with the br.iver grace.’* 
M. k'., 111 . IV, 65. 


(lo) An ornainoni. 

** Who. dipping all his f.inits i/i tin ir .ifierliiai, 
Would, like tlic spinig C.itil tiiriu lit wfiod to 
stone, 

Convert his gyves to graces.” 

Ham., IV, vii, 21. 


(11) Credit. 

” To do tile profession sonn* grace ” 

. I //m. yr -n, 1, 64. 


(12) A term of respect ’liighness, 
excellency, honour, worship. 

" 1 dare be Isild 

With one (li«eoiii-si* lo make your grace lo 
smile.” 

T. G. V., V, iv, 170; V. also T. and C., 

ill, j, lU. 


(13) Duchess ill rank, to whom the term 
grace can be a]iplietl. 

“ What say'st tln»u ? lu.ijestv ! I .»m but 
grace.” 2 Hen. r/-I, ii, 7** 

(14) A short prayer before or aft IT food, 
a blessing asked, or thanks returned. 
” I think thou never wast where grace was 

said.” ilf. M.. I, ii. 19. 

{15) Beiicficept innuence of heaven, 
unmerited divine havoiir. 

•*Thou art a wicked villain, despite of all 
grace.” AJ. A/,, I, ii, 27. 

11 ., vb. (i) To set off. 

“ And vre that sell by gross, the Lord doth 
know, 

Have not tluj gr.ice to grace it with such 
show.” ■ 

L. L. L., V, ii, 323 ; v. al'wi 5 oniu^ 
CXXII, II. 

(2) Ihi praiw, to exalt. 

** 1 will grace the alleinpl for .1 worthy 
^ploit.*' A. IK., Ill, vi, 62. 


To nicihe h.appy, to bless. 

” Wlmt comfortable hour e^inst thou name 
That ever grac’d me with thy company ? ” 
Rich. ///-IV, iv, 175. 

(4) To favour. * 

"To grace the gentry of a land remote.” 

K. V. ii. 31. 

GRACED, (i) Stately, noble, lordly. 

” Epicurism and lust 
Maki* it more like a tavern and a brothel 
Thrill a graced palace.” K. L., 1, iv, 267. 

(2) Honoured, favoured. 

” Here had wo now our country's honour 
roof’d 

Were, the graced person of our Banquo'pre- 
seiit.” Mac., Ill, iv, 41. 

GRACE TO BOOT I Hccavcn help me ! 

“ Grace to !toot ' 

Of this make no conclusion, lest you say 
Your qiiei'u Uiid I arc devils.” 

W. T., 1, ii, 80. 

GRACEFUL, (i) Neat, becoming. 

” l'*»>r a fine, quaint, gracc/td, and exeelleiit 
fashion, yoiurs Is woith ten on ’t." 

M. A., Ill, iv, 20. 

(2) I'avourablc, approving. 

” Could not with graceful ej'es attend those 
w.'irs.” A. and C., II. ii, 60. 

j[.3) Full of virtiic.s, gracious. 

" You have, a holy f.ither, 

A graceful gentlem.in.” IK. T., V, i, 170. 

GRACIOUS, (i) Kind, warm-hearted, 

affable. •* 

” III sill'll apt abd gracious words 
That aged c ars pl.iy truant ut his talcs.” 

L. L. L.. II, i, 74. 

(2) Graced, finding favour, looked upon 

with favour. 

” Wherein if I be foiled, there is but one 
sh.uiiecl that was never gracious.” 

A. V'. L., I, ii, 171 ; v. also 3 Hen. V/-III, 
iii, 1 17. 

(3) (iracctul, attractive, lovely, beauti- 

ful, fascinating. 

"I'hcrr* wMs not such a gracious creature 
born.” 

K. J., Ill, iv, 8r ; v. also K. /., III. iv, 
of); R. and II, ii, 113; T. A., I, 
i, 429 ; '/'. N., I. V. 243 ; A/. A., IV, 
i, 105 ; Sonna LXII, 5. 

(4) Genial, agreeable. 

" III siH)th thou wast in very gracious fooling 
last night.” T. AT.. II, iii, 21. 

(5) Full of goodness. 

” Nor witch hath power to chaniu 
So htillowed and so gracious is the time.” 

Ham., I, i, 164. 

(6) ^Fortunate, prosperous. 

" *Tis not the difference of a year or two 
Makes me less gracious or thee more for- 
tunate.” T. A., 11, i, 32. 

{7) Virtuous. 

” Kings arc no less unhappy, their issue not 
being gracious, than they are In losing 
them, when they have approved their 
virtue,” IK. r., IV, i, 27. 
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GRAFF. Vb. The earlier ana correct 

form of the word “ to insert as a 

scion or shoot in another tree. 

** IMl gf 0 ^ it with you, and then I shall gtaQ 
it wuh a medlar." 

A. y. A., TIT, ii, io6; v. also Per,, V. i, 

59 ; if. of L., X062. 

GRAFFING. Grafting. 

" In an ai'bour, we shall eat a last year's 
pippin of my own era/fing" 

i Hen. /y-V. iii, 2. 

GRAFT. I„ vb. Originally a from 
Graff (q.v.). 

Old crab-trees here at home, that will not 
IJe grafted to your relish." 

Cor., 11 , i, xBo; v. also 2 Hen. Vl-iii, 
ii, 2x4. 

II., pt. Grafted, impregnated with a 
scion. 

" Her face defacetl with scars of infamy, 
Her royal stock graft with ignoble plants." 

Rick. //MIT, vii, 126. 

GRAFTER. A tree from which a scion 
is taken to be inserted in anotlier. 

“ Shall a tew spr.iys of us, 
llie emptying fif our father's luxury, 

(Jur scions, put in wild and sav.igc block. 
Spirt up $0 suddenly into the clouds. 

And ovcrlcKik their grafters ? " • 

Hen. y-lll, V, 9 - 

GRAINED. (1) Furroweil, showing *tlie 
grain. 

"Though now Ihisgramril face of mine be hid 
In sap-Goiisumifig winter's dri/zUxl snow, 

Yet hath my night <Jf life s«Miie memory." 

•• C./i., V,i. 311. 

(2) Dyed in the grain, ingrained. 

" I see such black and grained spots, 
As will not bavv llicir tiiict." 

Ham., Ill, iv, 90. 

(^) Of tough, strin*gy fibre. 

" Ia;t me twine 

Mine arms aUiiit that boily, where against 
My grained ash an himdrecl times hath broke*. 
And scarr’d the moon with splinters." 

Cor., IV, V, jo; v. ;il&o L. C., 64. 

GRAMERCY. F. grand, vterci. 

Many a J:hanks, much obliged. Cf. 
Spenser,T! 5 'amc Queene, II, vii, 442 : 

" ' Gramercy, Mamon,’ (said the gentle knight) 

For so great grace and offred high estate." 

Cf. also Scott, Marmion, I, 25 : 
** Gramercy I quoth Lord Marmion." 
" Graniercy ! woiildsl thou .night with me ? " 
M. V., II, ii, xxo; v. ulsr^ Kick. ///-Ill, 
ii, xos. 

For use of plur., v. T. of A., II, ii, Gs ; T. of 

5i| I| i» 4** 

GRAND-GUARD. A piece of plate- 
armour used in the tournament as an 
extra protection for the left s^ioulder 
and breast. It was screwed to the 
breast-plate, and allowed littl ' or no 
room to the left arm, being only used on 
horseback in jousts of peace ** (Fair- 
holt). 

Areite. ** You care not for a gyand-guard ? 
Palamm. No, no j weMl use no horses." 

T. N. 1 C., Ill, Vi. 59 . 


GRANGE. F. gfangt!=abarn, L. 

^SL grain. 

( I ) A farmstead standi ng at a d is tance 
from other houses. Cf. Drayton, Lady 
Geraldine to the Earl of Smrey : 

" Till thou rotuni, the Gnirt I will exchange 
For some poi^r cotl.igi! or some country grange.** 
“ This is Venice ; 

My house is not a grange.** 

. 0 th., I, i, 104 ; V. also M. M., Ill, i, 252. 

(2) The farmstead of a religious house, 

or tlie farmhouse of a wealthy 
propricitor, where the cropSW^from 
the ground attached were stored. 

" Thou giK'St to the grange or mill." 

W. T., IV, iii, 292. 

GRANT. I., vb.. A., trs. (i) To admit. 

"Thy words, I grafU, ai'e bigger, for I wear 
not 

My dagger in my mouth." 

Cym., IV, il, 78. 

{2) To give. 

"Th.it love which virtue begs and virtue 
gratU^.** 3 Hen. y/-lll, ii, 63. 

(3) To afford. 

" Thou hast, Veiitidius, that 
Withruil thi* whicli a soldier and his sword 
Grants scarce distinction." 

A. and C,, III, i, 29. 

(4) To admit of, to permit. 

" ills heart granteth 

No penetrable eii trance to her plaining." 

R. of L., 558 

B., in trs. To consent, to agree. 

" Had I bmi then*, which am a silly woman, 
Tin* solditTS shoiii'! have tosi’d me on their 
pikes 

Dofore 1 would Ii.ivc granted to that act." 

3 Hen. y/-I, 1 , 245. 

II., subs. Consent, agreement, per- 
mission. 

" Your gntrtf or your di'iiial shall bo mine." 

3 Hen. y/-lH, iii, 130. 

GRAPPLE, (i) 'lo seize, to lay fast 
hold of. 


" 1 was .IS willing to grapple as he was to 
bo.ird." L. L. L., II, i, 237. 

(3) 'I'o bind firmly, to fasten, to clasp. 
" .And I will put that biisiiiobs in your bosoms. 
Whose execution takes your enemy off. 
Grapples you to lliu heart and love of uf.” 
Mac., Ill, i, 106 ; v.*uLvu Ham., 1 , iii, 63 ; 
K. V, ii, 36. 

(3) 'Jo apply closely (i.c, to seize as 
witli grappling irons). 

** Grapple your minds to stemage of this 
navy." Hen. F-IH, Chor. r8. 

GRATE. A., trs. (i) To cause to creak. 

" Ti e threshold grates the door to have Mm 
heard." R, of 7^., 306. 

(2) To vex or amioy by anything 
harsh, to irritate, ib disturb. 

" And can you,, by no drift of|drcumstance. 
Get from him why he puts on tiPi oonfuato. 
Grating so harshly all his days of quiet 
With turbulent and daugexous lunacy." 

//inn., 111,1,3. 
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(3) To grind down, to reduce. 

'* Mighty stall's diaracti'rlcss am RraUd 
To dusty iiotliing.** T. of A. ^ ill, ii, 195* 

B., intrs. To give out a liiirsh discordant 
sound. 

" 1 had rather liear a br.i/eii r.instick tiiniM, 
Or a dry wheel urate 011 the axle-lree.” 

1 Hen. IV m, i, i.^i. 

GRATE ON (Upon). 'J'o vex, to worry. 

*• What peer h.'itJj been siiljurn'il td Krate on 
you ? *’ 

2 Hen. JV-iV, i, i)o ; v. iiUo .M. W. W., 

^ 11, ii, 5. 

GRATIFY, (i) To ]dc.'isi‘, to indulge. 

** If in-fore n-p.»st it sh.-ill please you to gratify 
the table with a gr.iei-.** 

L. L. IV. il, if> 3 . 

(2) To reward, to rt'ciuite, to recom- 
pense. 

“It rein.iins, 

As the main part of this our after meeting, 
To ffSUtfy hlJi noble «‘ivin 
Cor., II, ii, 37 ; v. also M. V., IV, i, 308 *. 
0 th. f V, ii, J13 ; C. of .s., I, ii, 208. 

GRATULATE. 1 ., vl>. (i) do welcome, 
to greet. Cf, Milton, Haradise I.ost, 
IV, iv. 3S : 

“To gratuLite the sweet n tniii of numi." 

“To gratulate the gentle piinees lh«-i(.“ 

Rich. y// -lV, i, 10. 


(2) To make glad. • 

“To gr.itify the goo«l Andioiiu ns 
And gratulate his safe uuirn to Koine.*' 

r. J., I, i, iii. 


(3) To comTatulate. 

“To gratulate thy plenteous Ixivmi." 

• T. <1/ /!., I, ii, 131. 

II., adj. Oratifying, fi'licitou.s, for- 
tunate. satisfactory. 

'* There's more behind that is more gratulate.** 
.M. .U., V, i, 524 - 


grave, 1 . A.S. to dig. 

Vb. (i) To bury. 

"Those wlmm you euisi- 
Have felt the woist of death’s destroying 
hand, 

And lie full low, grav'ihm the hollow ground.** 
Rich. yy-Iir, n, i-fo; V. also T. of A., 
IV, iii, x(»5. 

(2) To destroy. 

“ Quarrels eoiisuine us ; envy of ill men 
Grave our ;u'uiiaintanee." 

T. N, a:., II, ii, 91. 

(3) To furrow. 

“ llis bniw 

Is grav*dt .iiid seems to bury wlial il frowns 
on." T. N. K.f V, iii, 4(1. 

(4) To carve, to t'ngnivi*. 

“ This s.iying, graved in gold." 

M. V., II, vii, 36. 

(q) To impress deeply. 

•* Grave vpoft my clieeks what helpless shame 
? feel." K. of L., 755- 

GRAVJK 2 . L. — heavy. 

Aaj. (i) Well-weighed, weighty, dis- 
criminating. 


"Wfi should h.ivt* elsi* desir'd your good 
advice 

(Wiiiih still hath been Iwth grave and pros- 
perous).** 

Mac., Ill, i, 22 \ V. .also Per., V, i, 184; 
Rich. Ill- II, 111, JO. 

(2) Sedate, solemn, .sober, 

“Most noble, intent, grave, and reverend 
sigriiors, 

My very noble and approved good masters." 

0 th., I, iii, 70. 

(3) Worthy. 

" I cannot tell 

Wliat heaven hath given -him, — ^Ict some 
graver e.ye. 

Pierce into that.** Hen. VIIIA, i, r>7. 

(4) Destructive, deadly. 

“ Defray'd I .am, 

O this false soul of Egypt ! this grave charm,— 
Whost- eye becked forth my wars." 

A. aiiif C., IV, xii, 25. 

GRAVEL. Vb. To puzzle, to perplex, 
to confound, to come to a standstill, to 
slick as in saml. Cf. North, Plutarch, 
p. ^64 : “ The ])hysician was so gravelled 
and amazi'd withall. that he had not 
a word more to say." 

“ Wlii-ii you were gravelled for lack of matti-r, 
you 'might take an occasion to kiss." 

A. y. L., IV, i, 6j. 

^ Note.— “ Floored "now is commonly used in 

the s.ime si-nsi-. 

GRAYMALKIN (Grimalkin). A.S. gray 
-I- vtalkin : malkin - moll'kin s= little 
Mary. , 

-\n old gray cat ; .generally a female 
cat. 

" I nMi. -, graymaJkin.** Mac., I, I, 9. 

GREASILY, Nastily, indelicately, ob- 
scenely. 

“ 0*nie, come, you talk greasily : your lips 
grow foul.” L. L. L., IV, i, 139. 

GREAT. 1.. adj. (1) Big. 

" Thpiigh little fin* grows great with little 
* wind, • 

^'(■t extreme gusts will blow out fire and all." 

T. of S., 11 , i, 135. 

(2) Extensive. 

“Was i-ver known so gyeat .and little loss 
On one part and on the other ? *’ 

Hen. K-IV, viii, Z04. 

(3) Long continued. 

" Their great guilt. 

Like poison given to work a great time after. 
Now gins to bite the spirits.** 

Temp., Ill, iii, 105. 

(4) Considerable. 

“ 'Hiv sale of offices and towns in France, 

If they were known, as the suspect is great, 
. Would make thee quickly hop without thy 
t head.** 2 Hen. VI-l, iU, 133. 

(5) Violent. 

“ Wlicn I thought 

What hanii a wind loo great at sea might do." 

■ M. V., I, i, 24. 

(6) Eminent. 

“What great ones do, the rest will prattle 
of.**. T. N., 1 . ii, 33. 
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(7) Weighty, important. 

*' cloar ill liis great oflico, th.it his virtues 
Will plead like angels trumix:t>toiigued.*' 

Mac., I, vii, 18. 

(S) Woiiclcrfiil, remarkable. 

•* Drink, sir, is a great provoker of these 
things." Mac.^ II, iii, 26. 

(9) Notable, glorious. 

" My these 1 sec 

So ff^enU a day as this is chr'aply iNuight." 

Mac., V, viii, 37. 

(10) Swelling, thrilling, throbl)ing. 

"A thousand hearts are great within my 
bosom." Rich. Ilt-W, iii, 347. 

(11) Teeming ,S3volIcn, oviTllowing with 
emotion. 

*' My heart is great, but it must break with 
sileiKX , 

lire *t be disburthen'd witli a liberal truigiie." 

« Rich. //-Ii. i, 22H. 

II., aclv. Greatly. 

“ *Tis great like: he will." 

2 lien. r/-lll. i. ^7-j. 
GREAT-BELLIED. Is'ir advance^l in 
pregnancy. 

" Great hellied women 
That had not half a week to gt)." 

Hen. VIU~\V, i, 77- 

GREAT CHAMBER. The hall, the saloon, 
the state room. , 

** We must have a wall in the great chamber.** 
M. N. D., Ill, i, 55. 

GREAT MORNING. Broad daylight (cf. 
F. grand jour). ^ 

** It is grraf ffginiinq, and the hour prefix’d 
Of her delivery to this v.iliaiit Greek 
Comes fast upon." 

T. and C., IV, Iii, i ; v. also Cym., IV, 
ii, 61. 

GREE. Vb. A., trs. ^ (i) To agree, to 
arrange. 

*' How I must climb her window. 
The ladder made of iimls, and all Hu- means 
Plotted and greed on for ray liappiin*ss.” 

T. G. V., II, iv, 181 ; v.,also T. of .S., 
II, i, 2fi4 ; A. andf., 11, vif 37. 

(2) To stipulate. 

" Arc there no other tokens 
Between you greed concerning her observ- 
ance?" M. .M., IV.i.41. 

B., intrs. (1) To be in concord. 

" Wc have greed so well togiHlier." 
r. 0/5., II, i, 299 ; V. al**o A/, y., II, ii, 108. 

(2) To suit, to be accommodated. 

" My eye well knows what with his gust is 
greeing.*' Sonnet CXIV, xi. 

GREEN. I., adj. (i) HaviiiK a colour 
resembling that of growing herbage, 
verdant. 

" How lush and lusty the grass looks ! how 
green I ” Temp., V. i, 53. 

(2) Of a sickly, wan, lurid complexion, 

" Wakes it now, to look so ff^een anu pale 
At what it did so freely ? " 

Mac., I, vii, 37 ; v. also T. N., II, iv, 116; 
R.andJ., 11. ii. 8. 

(3) Unripe, immature. 

** The mellow plum doth fall, the gyeen sticks 
fast." • F. and A., 527. 


(4) Immature in judgment, inexperi- 
enced, raw. 


‘ The promise of his greener days." 

Ucn. V-ll, iv, 136 ; v. alsi> K. /., Ill, 
iv, X45 ; T. of A., IV, i, 7 ; A. and C., 
If V, 74; 0 th., II, i, 251; L. L. L., 
1, ii, 94; IV. /'., HI, ii, 182; Ham., I, 
iii, lox ; V. and A., 806. 


(5) Fresh, new. young. 

•" A green wound." 2 Hen. /V-II, i, xo6. 

(d) Keen, clear, glancing, animated. 

" All e.iglc, mudfun, 

Iliith nut so green, so quick, so fair aa eye 
As I'.iris luth." 

R. and /., Ill, V, 230 ; v. .also T. JV. If., 
V, i, i.|» : M. N. D., V, i. 326. 

Notr. (’l.irkf ol)s«TVf*s ; ** The brilliant 

toiu'li of gn'isi visible in very light hazel 
i-V'-s, which gives wonderful clearness and 
.iTiiiii.itioii to thi'ir liNik, h.is biTii admiringly 
iliiioti'd liy vaiioiis (knUs from time im- 
in(‘moriaI." 'I'lie SiMiiish writers consider 
this rifldiir of the eyes :is txiautifill and 

brcoiiK* riitliihiiibtic ill its praise. Flautus 

ill his ('uri ulio, spe.iks of a man " cum . . . 
ociilis herhfts.** 1 )nimmond of I {.iwtiiomdcn, 
in a sr>nnet where he n'presents the gods as 
f1eb.it ing nf what odour a beauty's eyes 
.thoiilfl lie, in.ikes M.irs .iiid Apollo vote for 
bl.iek, but 

" ('ll. isle IMiiebe sp.'ike for purest azure dyes. 
Hut Jove and Venus green .ibout the light, 
To fr.ime thought liest, »ls bringing most 
delight, 

Tli.it tf> pin’^jl hearts Impi’ might for aye arise. 
Nature, all s.iid, a p.iiMdise of green 
Then* pl.ii/d, to ni.ike all love which have 
tlu III sei‘ii." 

Again, Dingfelhiw in 'The Spanish Student 
spe.iks of " soft eiiK-rald eyes,” also 
*• in her tiiider e>TS 

Just that soft shadi* of green we sometimes 
sei* • 

In evening skieh." 


(7) siinpli'. 

" Sing to her sin h green songs of love as she 
S.IVS Pal.iMion hath sung in prison." 

T. .V. K., IV, ill, f)2 ; V. .3lsi> 0 th., II, i, 239. 

II., subs, (i) The colour of growing 
hei bage. 

" Green is the colour of lovers." 

/.. L. L., I, ii, 90. 
Cf. Browne, Shepheards Pipe (Fourth 
Krlogiie) : 

" Greene well befits a lovers heate." 


(2) Gn'cii clotlies (used clliptically). 

" Quaint in green s\\o shalUn! loose enrob'd.** 
M. W. W., IV, Vi. 41. 

(5) Fi(;sh leaves and herbage. 

" Suiiimf'r’s green all girded up in sheaves.** 
Sonnet XII, 7 ; v. also Sonnet LX VI II, ZZ* 

(4) A grassy plain, a meadow. 

" We tread 

In warlike march these greens before your 
town." 

K. II, i, 242 ; v. also Temp., IV, i, 

A/. N. D., 11, i. 9 ; 38 ; 99 ; 2 Hen. 

Ill, ii, 183, 298. ^ ^ 

GREEN-EYED, j.^undiced, **i^judic<^, 
partial, seeing things distortco^ 

"Shuddering fear and green-eyed jealousy.'* 
M. V., Ill, il, xio; V. also 0 th., Ill, iii, 
z66. 
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GREENLY. Without mature judgment, 
unskilfully, like a novice. 

“ VVi* have doiu* but greenly 
In ti) iiitrr liiiii," 

Ham., IV, V, 60 ; v. albo Hen. V-V, ii, 139. 

GREEN-SICKNESS. 1 .. subs. Chlorosis, 
an hysterical disorder to wJiich females 
are subject, characterized by a pale, 
livid complexion. 

** Their drink cloth sooviT-rool I heir blood, 
and iniikiiig in.tiiy h*«h-iiiiMls, that tiu'y 
fall into a kind of in.de green^sickness.'* 
lien. /V- IV. iii, 85. 

IT., adj. Languid, pale-faced, livid. 

*' Out, you iireen-sickness c.irrion ! out, you 

baf^i'.'ige, 

You t.illow-f.n'e.” R. atul Ill, v, 156. 
Cl.u'ke observes on lliis p.issage : “ Kveii 

in these I'li.ir'iely .tbiisive U'liii!!) with 
whieli the iratc'old man loads his d.iughtc'r 
how well the dramatist amtiives to paint 
and set before tmr im.igiuation the pale 
f.'iee of Juliet, while, with sii]ipresscd 
feeling, and .'iliiiosl livid under the 
inoiiieiitary iiupnl&e t<i throw hersc'if at 
hur father's feet :ind conic ss all." 

GREEN-SLEEVES. An old popular bal- 
lad of the amorous kind, tiie lille ol 
wliich was “ A new coinily Sonnet ol the 
Lady flroeiislecvi^s, io the unv iuiie of 
Gfi'ensUrniS." Tlio tune was still that 
in use for a country dunee in Prior’s 
time : 

"Old Madge bewitch'd at sivty-one 
C.ills for ($reenslmrs, .md jiimiung Joan." 

"They do no in«»ic‘ adheie, .md keep place 
tccgetlier, th.iii the* hiiiidrc'cltli [isaltii to 
the tniic of OVc’i’/in/uvvs." 

M. ir. W., II, i, .so ; V. albo M. IV. fV., V, 
V, 17. 

GREET. Vb. .A., Irs. (i) 'rocoiigratu- 
l.'ite, to felicitate. Cf. Si)eiisef, Faenc 
Qiurnr. V, 11, 135 : 

"Now when they saw it talm*, thc>y eko him greeti’d 
all." 

“ Why so sadly 

Greet you our victory ? ” ('yin., V, v, 24. 

(2) To adtlress. 

" Ia*t him greet laigluid with c)ur sharp 
defi.mce.” J / i ' fi . V-III, V, 37. 

(3) To go forth ready to welcome. 

" Wc will greet the lime.” 

A’, f... V, i, 49. 

(4) To gra'tify. 

" I find 

It greets 1110 nb nil enterprise* of kindriin».** 
rer., IV, iii, 38. 

(5) 'J'o show respect or kiiuliioss to. 

" This diaiuc'tnd he greets your wife withal.” 

Mac., II, i, 15. 

(6) To meet. 

" To greet the empiuss' frie nds.” 

T. A., IV. ii, 174. 

(7) To faU‘ ‘tX)' the lot of. 

" raerrier d;iy did iiuvtr yet greet Rome.” 
^ Cor., V, iv, 41. 

B., intrs. To meet and salute. 



GRICE. V. Grise. 


GRIEF, (i) A grievance, a trial. 

” The King hath sent to know 
The nature of vour griefs.** I 

z Hen. IV-IV, iii, 42 ; v. also A. and C., 
II, ii, zoo; 7. C., I, iii, zz8; Per., II, 
iv, 23 ; T. of A., V, iv, Z4; T. G. V., 
V, iv, 142 ; T. N. K., III. 1. 54 1 2 Uen. 
i, 69 ; 77 ; zzo. 

(2) Mental pain, anguish. 

" My limbs 

Weakeiicyd with grief, being now enraged with 
grief. 

Are thrice themselves.” 

2 Hen. IV-l, i, 144. 

(3) Bodily pain, disease. 

" My limbs 

Wc-.akc'ned with grief, being now enraged with 
gric*f, 

Are Ihric/: themselves.” 

2 Hen. IV-l, \, 144. 

GRIEF-SHOT. Sorrow-stricken. 

” A discontenteol friend, grief-shot 
, With his uiikiiidnc'ss.” Cor., V, i, 44. 

GRIEVANCE, (i) Grief, suffering. 

” In thy danger. 

If ever d.inger do caiviron thee, 

Coiumciid thy grievance to my holv prayers.” 

T. G. V., I. i. 17. 

^ (2) Annoyance, sorrow, uneasiness. 

” i'll know his grievance, or lie much denied.” 
R. and /., I, i, 140 ; v. also T. G. V., Ill, 
ii, 8() ; Sonnet XXX, 9. 

(3) A ground of complaint, a hardship, 
an injusiico. 

” Kimsoii ..olcily of your grievances.** 

R. a>ui Ill, i, 50 ; v. also T. G. V., IV, 
:ii, i8. 

GRIEVE. Vb. A., trs. (i) To annoy, 
to make sorjy. 

” 0, uiy di-ar Oclando, how it grieves me* to 
se e thee wear thy heart in a scarf I ” 

A. Y. L., V, ii, 18. 

(2) To Jament, to deplore, to bemoan. 

"'The notlfmg that 1 grieve.** 

Rich. //-II, ii, 37. 

B., intrs. (i) To feel grief. 

" All, my good lord, I grieve at wh.it I speak.” 

Heti.VIII~V, i, 95. 

(2) To offend, 

"It shall no longer grieve without reproof." 

Per., II, iv, Z9. 

GRIEVINGLY. In a sorrowful manner, 
with regret. 

" Grievingly 1 think. 

The peace between the French and us not 

Tlie cost that did conclude it.” 

Hen. Vin-l, 1 , 87. 

GRl^MALKIN. v. Graymalkin. 

GRIND, (i) To reduce to fine particles 
by attrition. 

” I will grind your bones to dust.” 
r. A», V, u, Z87 ; V. also T. A., V. ii, 199. 


(2) To wear smooth by friction. 

•• 1 bav) gronsid the axe myself.” 

. i, I, ii, 58. 
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(3) To wlict, to sharpen. 

“ Minn appetite 1 never ninrc will grind 
On newer proof, to try uii oldt'r friend." 

Sonna ex, xo. 

(4) To wring, to harrow, to torture. 

“ Go charge my goblins that they grind their 
joints 

With dry convulsions." Temp., IV, i, 254. 
GRIPE. Gr. 7/>i}^=a kind of vulture. 
A vulture or griflin : cf. Sidney, 
Astrophel : 

“ IJ[x>n whose l}re.ist a fierci'r gripe doth tii-o. 

Than did on him that first stole down the lire." 

" She, the picture of pure r»i‘*ty. 

Like a white hind under the gripe's shaq) 

Pleads.” ’ H. of L., 54 v 

GRISE (Grice, Grize). L. firadus^zo. .step. 
A step, a flight of steps, a grade : 
Nares quotes from Willfam Thomas's 
Ilistory of Italy (1561), II. 2 : “Certain 
skalfolds of horde, with griu's or steppes 
one above another.** 

" Lay a sc‘ntencc, 

W^ch as a gnse or slop may help those lovers 
Into your f.ivour.** 

0 th., I, iii, 200 ; v.al»j T. N., Ill, i, 117 ; 
T. of A., IV, iii. lO : r. N. X., il. i, 27. 

GRIZE. V. Grise. 

GRIZZLE. O.F. gm 67 — grey (Godefroy)^ 
F. gm=grcy. 

Subs. A grey colour. 

" What wilt thou be 

When time hath sowed a.#»U3/r (jii th v casi' ? *' 
T. N., V, i, 159. 

GRIZZLED (Gr^sled) Grey, of greyish 
colour, interspersed with grey. 

“ Th** gristed moth 
Disgorges such a tempest forth." 

d’er.. Ill (Gower, 47). 
" His head was grizzled.'* Ham., I, it, 2)8. 
GROOM. A.S. guma ^ a man (r is inserted 
by epenthesis, as in cartridge, partridge, 
corpora], etc.) • ^ 

(i) A menial, aservinf; nian,*a cham- 
berlain. Cf. Gower, I, 274 : “ iVls 

wcl thi maistcr as thi grome” 

" The surfeitt^d grooms 
Do' mock their cJiarge with snores." 

Mac., II, ii, 5 ; v. also Mac., II, ii, 5C ; 
Cym., II, iii, 125. 

(2) A fellow. 

" You’ll prove a jolly surly groom,** 

T. of S., Ill, ii, 215. 

(3) A bridegroom. 

" In tenns like bride and groom.** 

0 th., II, iii, 162. 

GROSS. 1 ., adj. (i) Thick, bulky. 

"One of them is well known, my gracious 
lord— a gross fat man." % 

X Hen. IV-ll, iv, 507. 

(2) Large. 

" The crows and choughs that wing the mid- 
way air 

Show scarce so gross as betUes." 

K. L., IV, vi, X4. 

(3) Coarse, blunt. 

" 'Things rank and gross in nature 
Posseaa it mcEjely." Htm,, 1, ii, X36. 


(4) Stupid, dull. 

" In gross br.dn little wots 
What watch tin* king keeps to m.iintain peace, 
Whose hours the peasant bi;st advantages." 

Hen. V-IV, i, 293 ; v. also Rich. ///-Ill, 
vi, xo. 

(5) Shameful, flagrant. 

"1 never saw him so gross in his jealousy 
till now." M. W. W., Ill, iii, X78. 

(6) IJwsccmly, shocking. 

“ Gross rebellion and dchsled treason." 

, Rich. //-II, iii, X09. 

(7) Plain, tiasily discernible, palpable. 

" Tlii'^^ lic>» .iiv like their father that begets 
them ; gross as a mountain, ox)en, 
p.ilp.ible." 

1 lien, jy-ll, iv, 227; V. also Hen. P-II, 
li, 10^; Oth., I, ii, >2; W, T., II, 1, 
170 ; A. W.; 1, iii, 162. 

(S) Whole, entire. 

'* 1 will think you the most pathetical break- 
pioinisi' .iiid the most iiollow lover and 
the mrisL imworlliv of her you call 
Kusalind that may be. chosen out of the 
gross b.'Uid of tli^ f.iilhfiil." 

A. Y. L., IV, 1, 156. 

IT., siibi. (i) Bulk. Cf. Dryden, 2I rtnws 
Mirahilis : 

“ The lire iiKaiitimc wdls ui d biuudcr gross." 

" And we. that sell by gross, the Lord doth 
knoMT, 

Have not tluv grace to grai'o it with such 
show.” • 1 . L. L., V, ii, 321. 

(2) The sum total, the full amount. 

*' 1 eaimot mstuntly r.'iibC up the gross 
Of full three thous.ind duc.its." 

M. V., I, Iii, 50. 

(3) Kange, general e«'ur.se. , 

** In the gross Will S(M>pe of my opinion, 

Tins Unle*, s»'*ne strange eruption to our 
stale." Ham., I, I, 68. 

(4) Phrase: “In gro.ss ’* = generally. 

" 'L'lie full sum of me 

Is sum of — someihiiig, which, to term ^ in 
gross. 

Is .w uiiiessouM girl." M. V., Ill, ii, 139. 

GROSSLY. (I) Kiiilely. 

" ’Tis shumi* 

That greatness should so grossly offer it." 

K. /., IV. ii, 94. 

(2) P'ooJishly, stupidly. 

"Though you and all the kings of Chris- 
tendoni 

Are led so grossly by this pirddling priest.** 
K. /., Ill, i. x62. 

(3) Plainly, evidently, palpably. 

" Treasrju jind murther ever kept together. 
As two yoke-devils sworn to cither’s purpose 
Working sr) grossly in .1 natural cause. 

That .idiniration did not whoop at them.** 

Hen. P-H, i, 107 ; v. also K. L., I, i, 282 ; 
A, W., I, iii, 184 ; C. E., II, ii, x68. 

(4) Shamciully, disgracefully, flagrantly, 

in a shocking manner. 

" He slanders Uicc m<SVi^ym/y.’* 

x HeSridi^ll, ill, X50. 

GROSSNESS. (1) Bulkiness. 

"'Tlie purpose is perspicuous even 'as sub- 
stance. 

Whose grossness little characters sum up.** 
r.aii4C.,l,Ui,335. 
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(2) Rudeness, want of refinement or 
dcliCfacy, coarseness. 

*• 1 will tliy mort-il grossttess so, 

That thou sli.ilt like an airy spirit 

M. N. />., Ill, i, 153. 

(3) Shameful ness, disgraceful ness, 

shocking olfeiice. 

“ Soim* mila-r limw 

Will lilfss it Jiinl approvi' it with a l«*xt. 

Hiding tlu* grussness with f.iir «riiainc-nt.*' 

.U. V., Ill, ii, 80. 

(4) Stupidity. 

“ 'I'Imto is no Christian . . . r.iii i-vit Iwliovf 
siii-h iinpossiblr ji:issag<-s nf grosstitss/* 
r. .V., HI, ii, 

(5) Hlunted moral sense, coarse moral 
standard. 

“ Wi-igh it but with tlv gmssjirw of tliis agf*. 
You bn-.ik not s.uM'tu.iry in seizing him.” 

Rich. y//-in, i, 4ft. 

GROUND, (i) The oiiti'r crust of the 
globe. 

“ The weaki'^l kiinl of fruit 
Drops iMrliest to Uk- ground'* 

M. I'.. IV, i. 115. 

(2) The earth as dislingnisliod from air 

or watiT. 

” Till tli.it hia passions like a wh.iU* on ground | 
Confound flieniselvrs willi woiKiiig/' d 

, z lit n IV 1V^ iv, 40 . 

(3) The earth as the place where we 

live. 

** No man so {xitmt htcathi'S uixin tin* 
gwmuL" 1 Hen. YV-IV, i, ix. 

{4) A region, territory, country. 

” Any olln r ground inliabilabh*.'* 

Rich. //-I, i, 65. 

(5) Land or place pos.sessed, <*state, 

property. 

** A fair house built on .anothiT man’s ground.*' 
.V. ir. ir., II, li. 225. 

(6) Soil. 

“The n»t was fix«sl in virtue’s ground.** 

3 Hen. VI 11!, ill, 125- 

(7) Sea-bottom. 

"Where fathom-line could iicvoi touch the 
ground.’* i Hen. IV- 1 , iii, 204. 

(8) Foundation or basis. 

" It is his grounds of faith that all that look 
u& him love him.’* T. AT., II, iii, 140. 

(9) Cause, motive, reason. 

" I'll have grounds 

More relative th.in this.” Ham.^ 11 , ii| 610. 

(10) Question, matter. 

” 1 had rathiT you did lack than I upon this 
ground.'* \V. T., II, i, 159. 

(i i) A musical term for a tune on which 
variations, or ilcscants w’erc to be 
majlvtife plain song. Cf. Daniel, 

C uil IfV/rs, VII. 64 ; 

*• that none in th’ assi mbly Uhti’ was found 
That would t* ambitious dt'So.uit give a ground," 

*' On that ground I'll make a holy descant." 

Rich. ///-Ill, vil, 49. 


(12) 'Phe first layer of paint placed upon 
canvas previous to the commence- 
ment of the artist’s work on a 
picture, the foil, the grouiui-piece 
(< 1 V.). 

”My s.iblc groutul of sin 1 will not painl." 

R. of L., 1074. 

(13) Phrases: (n) “ To get ground” — 
to gain ground, to meet with 
success, to prevail. 

“ They get ground and vantage of the king.” 

g Hen. IV -ii, iii, 53. 
(h) “To give ground to give way, 
to yield. 

“ Giving no ground unto the house of York.” 

3 Hen. F/-II, vi, 16. 
GROUNDLING. The pit of theatres was 
formerly called ike ground, bccaust; the 
spectator^ in that part actually stood 
on the ground, without benches, liimcc^. 
a groundling was a spectator in the pit 
or on th(‘ iloor, one of the vulgar. 

• ” It citiciids tiK' to thi* soul to hear a robiisLioiis 

|MTiwig-pated fellow tiMT a p.issioii to 
tatters, to vi*ry rags, to split the ear-' of 
the groundlings.** Ham., Ill, ii, 10. 

GROUND-PIECE. The first layer of paint 
placed upon canvas previous to the 
coinmoncemeiit of an artist's work, the 
dull ground as contrasted writh the 
Itrominence of what is delineated (v. 
ground 12). 

^ R ^hat you were 

llic groutul-f*y^ of some painter, I would 
buy you, 

T* iublruct 1110 ’gainst a capital grief indeed.” 

T.N.K.,l,i,i2z. 

GROW. (1) To advance. 

” 1 trust it will grow to a most prosperous 
alficlion.” 

.V. M., Ill, i, 271 ; V. also A. W., II, Iii, 163. 

(2) To cling close, to adhere, to become 

rooted aiul increase. 

, • *' Tlu-rc if 1 grew 

'Ihe han8*st is your own.” 

Mac., I, iv, 32 ; v. also Cym., IV, ii, 58 
Hen. VIIl-V, v. 50. 

(3) To increase in stature. 

" I hope he is much grown sine.e last 1 saw 
him.” Rich. ///-II, iv, 5. 

(4) To accrue, to become due. 

" Hv’n just the sum that I do owe to you 
Is growing to me by Antipholus.” 

C. E., IV, i, 8 ; v. also C. E., IV, Iv, 1x9, 

X32. 

GROW TO. (1) To taste unpleasant — an 
expression applied to milk burnt to the 
bottom of the saucepan. 

" For, indeed, xny father did something 
( smack, something grow to.** 

M. V., II, ii, 15. 

(2) To be an essential part of. 

" I lay aside that which grows to mo ! " 

2 Hen. /F-I, ii. 82. 

GROW TO A POINT. Proceed to busi- 
ness. 


Read th6 names of the actors, and so grow 
to a pokU.” M. N. D., I, ii, 8. 
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GROW UPON. To encroach upon, to 
l)t‘(:onio too strong to keep under (like a 
rank growth). 

*' Ib it oven so ? begin you to qrota upon 
me?’* /I. y. L., I, 1, 75. 

GRUDGE, (i) Ill-will, feeling of malice. 

*' If I can catch him once upon the hip, 

1 will feed fat the ancient grudne I owe him.*' 

M. y., I, Ui. 42. 

(2) Murmur, complaint. 

"Told thee no lies, made no misgivings, 
serv’d 

Without or finidge or griimMiugs.** 

Temp.f I, li, 249; v. also 21. .4., Ill, iv, 

GUARD. I., vb. (i) To protect. 

" If angels fjglil, 

Weak in(‘ii must fall, for lu'avvn still guards 
llie right.” Rich. I I-Ul, li, hi. 

(2) To embellish, to adorn, 

" To be possc‘SS*d with double pntnp, 

To guard a title that was rich U'hire." 

K. IV, li, 10. 

(3) To secure the edge by trimming, to 

face, to braid. 

" To s«.‘i* a fi'llow 

In a long motley coat, gutmh'd with V‘‘llow." 

lien. VIII, Prol., 16. 

II., .subs, (i) State of caution or 
vigilance. 

" 'Tis best wc stand upon our guard.** 

Temp., II, i, 321. 

(2) Di'fencc, protection. 

"His greatness was no guard to liar he.weri's 
shaft." -Per., 11, iv, 14. 

(3) That which I.cOps oil evil or lo.ss. 

" His gn'alness was guard 
To bar ho-avon’s shaft.” Per., II, iv, 15. 

(4) 7\n ornamental edging, laee hem or 
bonier. 

“The liodv of your disiiairsi* is sometime 
guarded with fr.'ignicnts, and the guards 
are but slightly basted on.” 

.W. /!., I. i, 277. 

(5) Plu. Ornaments in ^cnerah# 

" Rhymes .ire guards on w.uiton Cupid's 
hose.” 

L. L. L., IV, iii, 58 ; v. also M. A/., Ill, 

1, 96. 

(6) V. Guidon, instead of which Malone 

reads guard of war. 

//«.. t'-IV. li, 60. 
GUARDAGE. Guardianship, wardship 
(used only once by Shakespeare). 

” Tlie wealthy curled darlings of our nation. 
Would ever have, to incur a general mock. 

Run from her guordagf.” 0th., I, ii, 70. 

GUARDANT. A guard, a guardian, a 
defender, a sentinel. 

"You shall perceive that a Jack guan^nt 
cannot office me from my son Corio- 
lanus.” 

Cor., V, ii, 57; V. also i Hen. VI-xV, 
vii, 9. 

GUARDIAN. (1) One who has the care 
of an orphan. 

"That Judge hath made me guardian to 
this boy.” 11, i, X05. 


(2) Storehouse, repository. 

“ Cotiiio-kill, 

The sacTixl store-house of his predecessors 
And guardian of their bones.” 

Mac., II, iv, 35. 

GUDGEON. A bait for large fish, an 
in.significant fish easily caught, hence, 
fig. a person easily caught, a dupe. 
"Fish not, with this inelaiicholy bait. 

For Ihis fool gudgeon this opinion.” 

M. V., 1, 1, 101. 

GUERDON. I., subs. A reward, a re- 
quital, a recompenso, a return. 

** Ih'alh in guerdon of Ivt wrongs, 

Givi-s luT f.iiiH* wliicli nrviT dius,." 

A/. A., V, iii, 5, 

II., vb. 'I'o reward, to recompeii.se. 

" My lord protector will, I doubt it not, 
Si^e von well guerdon'd for tl»es«* giKMl drst'rts.” 
2 Hen. VI 1, iv, 46 ; v. also 3 Hen. FZ-III, 
iii, 191. 

GUESS. Vb. A.,trs. (i) To conjecture, 
to form an opinion. 

"lliougli you can gue^s what temperance 
slioiilcl bi‘, 

You Know in)t what it is." 

A. and C., Ill, ii, 145. 

(2) To reproduce from immiory. 

" Ti ll me thfir words, as nc.irly as thou 
Ciinst guess tlirm.” 

3 Hen. VIAV, i, 89. 

(3) 'Po think, to suppose, to believe. 

" If tlu;v would yield us but tlic superfluity 
while it wet.' wholesome, we might guess 
they lelu \ed us Jmm.uiely." 

Cor., I, i, 15. 

B., iiitrs. (1) To judge ac ramloin, 

" Guess at her y. t'..'* 

A, and C., Ill, iii, 29. 
(2) To fancy, to imngiiic. 

" Jletler f.ir, I guess. 

Tint we do iii.ike our eiitr.inre several ways.” 

I Hen. V/-II, i, 29. 

GUESSINGLY. By guess, conjecturally, 
at random. 

" I liavc a letter guessingly set down.” 

K. L., Ill, vii, 46. 

GUEST-WISE. Like a guest. 

” My he.irl to her but as guesl-unse sojourn'd.” 

A/. N. D., Ill, ii, 171. 

GUIDON. A standard, a banner, or, as 
Cotgrave ob.serve.s, " he that bcarcs 
it,” cf. Drayton, Polyolbion : * 

" 'ilic King of Kngland's self, and his renowned 
son 

Under his guidon marched.” 

" 1 Slay but for my guidon : to the field I 
I will the banner from a trumpet take, 

And use it fur my li.isle.” 

Hen. V-iy, if, 60. 

GUILED. Treacherous, deceptive (pass, 
for act.). 

*' Thus ornament is but the shore 
To a most dangenms sea.” 

A/. V., 07. 

GUILTY, (i) Having incurred guilt by 
the commission of some olTence, or by 
the violation of some law. 
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** If I in act, conaent, or bin of thought, 

Be gtft/fy of the atealirig^that sweet breath 
Which was nnboimdcd in this beauteous 
clay. 

Let hell want puiiis enough to tortnni me." 

A'. IV. iii, 136. 

(2) Conscious of guilt. 

" Suspicirm always hauiita the guMy mind." 

3 lim. Vl-V, vi, IX. 

(3) Criminal, against law ayd right. 

** Ilow fain, like Pilate, would I wash my 
hands 

Of this MKJst grievcius, guilty murder done.'* 
Kick. ///-I, iv, 267. 

GUILTY-LIKE. Like oik; guilty. 

“ 1 cannot think it 

Th.it he would steal away so guUty-Uke.** 

Oih., ill, 111, 39. 

GUILTY OF. (i) Cognizant of, acquain- 
ted with. 

‘‘‘J'he world was \ery guiily of such a hillad 
sume three .iges since." 

L. L. I, ii, 105. 

(2) Cliargeahlo with. 

"We nuke guilty i»f tnir disasters the sun, 
tlie incHHi and the stars." 

A'. A., 1 , ii, 112. 

GUILTY TO. K<*;»ponsj|)ii* for. 

" As tlic on accident is guilty 

To what We \\lldlv d«i, so w«‘ pioh s-> 
CinrselveS to be llie sl.ivi of cli.mce." * 
IK. r., IV, 111, 517 ; V. also C. A. Ill, ii, 168. 

GUINEA-HEN. A cant term for a woman 
of looser character, a iirostituto, a 

coiirt(*zan. 

"I would drown myself for the love of a 
guinea-hen." 

Oth,, 1, iii, 314. 

GULES. F. tho mouth: L. 

gulu= the throat. C'otgravc observes: 
“ 'J'his word is notliiiig but the plural 
of b'reiicli guenli’— the mouth . . . though 
the reason for the name is not very 
clear, unless the reference bo (:ts is 
probable) to the colour of the ojicn 
mouth of the (hcralilic) lion.” 

The luTuldic term used to designate 
the colour red ; one mass of blood. 

^ " lic.id to f<x)t 

Now is he total gules" 

Jlani.f II, ii, 433; V. alsf» T. of A., IV, 
, iii, 61. 

GULF. (i) A vast receptacle, an abyss. 

" Only hki; a gulf it did remain 
r the midst o* the Ixxly.” 

Cor., 1 , i, 9x ; V. also Oth., V, ii, 279. 

(2) A whirlpool, an edtly. 

“ I'or Juigl.ind Ills approaches makes us fierce 
As watei-s to the siiekiiig of a gulf." 

Hen. V-\\, iv, 10 ; v. alst> lien. V-IV, 

^ ni. 82 ; Ham., Ill, in, it>. 

(3) that which swallows or 
^^/vdeks down voraciously ; sonie- 

times applied to the stomach of 
voracious animals. Cf. Spenser, 
ShcphefiVs Calendar, September. 
, . i8S 


" A wicked Wolfe, 

Tliat with m.'iny a Liunbe had glutted liis gulfe." 

" Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf. 

Witches* iniiminy, niaw and gulf ' t 

Of the ravui'd salt-sca shark." 

Mac., IV, i, 2j. 

GULL, (i) An unfledged nestling. 

" That ungentle gull the cuckoo’s bird." 

1 Hen. /V-V, i. 60. 

(2) One who has been cheated, de- 
frauded, or stripped. 

" I do fear, 

When every feather <3ticks in his own wnng, 
Lord Timon will be left a naked gull.** 

T. of A., II, i, 31 : V. also Hen. V-lll, vi, 
f>5 ;T.N., n, ii, 63 ;V, i, 199. 

(3) A trick, a cheat, a fraud, an im- 

position. 

** 1 should think this a gidl, but that the 
whitc-bcardcd fellow speaks it." 

-U. A., II, iii, 109. 

GULL-CATCHER. One who gulls or 
catches simpletons, a trickster. 

, ** Here comes my noble gull-eateher.** 

T. N., II, V, ihf*. 

GUMM»D VELVET. ” Velvet and taffeta 
were sometimes stiffened with gum, to 
make them sit better : but the coii- 
secpicnce was, that the stuff, being thus 
hardened, quickly rubbed and fretted 
itself out '* (Nares). 

** 1 have remov’il FalbtafTs horse and he 
frets.hkc a gumm*d velvet.** 

X Hen. iV-n. ii. 2. ^ 

GUNSTON^.'- fisjls of stone used in 

heavy artillery before the introduction 
of irr.'i shot. 


" It'll the pleasant prince this mock of his 
Hath turned lus bails to gunstones.** 

. Hen. K-I, ii, 282. 


GUST. L. gzi.sf«5= gust [tast] — Coles, Latin 
Dictionary. I., subs, (i) Pleasure, 
relish, taste, appetite. 


• *' But that he hatii the gift of a coward to 
aJIay the gust he hath in quarrelling, 
*tis thought among the prudent he. would 
quickly have the gift of a grave." 

T. N., 1 , iii, 23 ; v. also T. of A., Ill, v, 
34 ; Sonnet CXIV, xi. - . , 

(2) Notion, conception, idea. 

" To kill, 1 grant, is sin's extremest gust** 
T.ofA., Ill, V. 54. 


II., vb. To perceive, lit. to taste. 

" Sicilia is a— so forth. 'Tis far gone 
When I Shull gust it last." * 

W. T., I, ii, 209. 

GUT. (i) Plu. A corpse, a fat body (by 
synecdoche). 

" rii lug the guts into the neighbour room.*' 
Ham., Ill, iv, 2x2. 

^ (2) Phi. Viscera, entrails. ^ 

" Let vultures gripe thy guts.’* 

AI. W. W., I, Iv, 76. 

(3) Plu. Prepared intestines of animals, 
as sheep, calves, etc., for strings of 
violins, etc. 

" Is it not strange that sheen’s guts should 
hale souls out of men’s bodies ? ’’ 

. ' tf. 4., U, tt). ss : V. abo Cym., Ill, Ui. 34'' 
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GUTTER. VI). To wear away, to fur- 
row. 

The guttered rocks and congregated sands.'* 
0 th., 11, i, 69. 

GYVE. Vb. (i) To hang like a fetter. 

" His stockings loose. 

Uugartered, and down-gyved to his ankle.** 
Ham., II, i, 80. 

(2) To ensnare. 

A ** I will gyve thcc in thine own courtship.** 

0 th., 11, i, 167. 


H 


HACK, 1. A.S. haccan= to chop into 
small pieces. 

I., vb. A., trs. To mangle in uttering, 
to chop up. 

“ l,et them keep their limbs whohs and hack 
our Knglish.** M. IK. IK.. Ill, i, 73. 

B., in trs. To do mischief. 

** He tearhes him to hick and to hack. 

Which they’ll do fast enough of thetnsc'Ives.** 
. At. IK. IK., IV, i, 59. 

II., subs. A dint, a mark of blows. 

** LcK)k what hiuks arn on his lielm«*t.** 

T. and C., I, ii, 222. 


H. Note. — In the follow'ing pun a 
reference is made to ache wliicli as a 
noun was pronounced like tlie name of 
the letter h : the verb was pronounced, 
and often spelt ake. Baret, in his 
Alvrarie (1580) says: Akc is the 

Verbe of the substantive ach, th being 
turned into ^ 

Beatrice. By my troth, I am < xcccdiiig ill ! 
Heigh-ho ! 

Margaret, Tor a hawk, a horse, or a hus- 
band ? 

Beatrice, For the letter that bt giiis (hoin 
all.H." 111. iv, 40. 

Cf. Hey wood, Epi^rammes (i^bb) : 

" H is worst among loiters in the crosso-row ; 

For if thou find him cither in thiiu* cllxiw. 

In thmc arm. or leg, in any degree ; 

In thine head, or tooth, or too, nr knoo ; 

Into wliai place soever Ii ina) j)jJ.r ium, 

WlH revcr thou find ache the.: Sialt not like him.*' 
Again, Cf. John Taylor the Water- 
I'oet, The fyorlfl Huii.s upon Whetis : 
“ Every cart-horse doth know tJie 
letter G very undcrstandingly : and // 
liath he in his hones.” 


HABIT. (I) Practice, usage. 

** How use doth breed a habit in a man.** 

r. 0. K.,.V^iv, I. 

(2) A custom acquired fiy frctpic'iit 
repetition. 

**He hath a belter b.id hatiU of frowning 
than the count l\Uatiiii'." 

AI. V., 1 , ii, 53. 


(3) -Fashion. 

"A pad facjo, a reverent carriage, a slow 
tongue, in the hedni of oomi sir of note.” 

7 . N., Ill, iv, 69. 

(4) Dress, guise. 

" Every lovely organ of her life 
Shall come apparell’d in more precious habit.** 
M. A., IV, i. 225. 


(5) A herald's coat richly embroidered. 

** You know me by my habit.** ^ 

Hen. V-lll, vi, xoh. 


(^i) 


Bearing, deportment, demeanor.', 
outward af)pcarancc. 


” if I do not put on a sober haJAt 
Talk with respect, and swear but now and 
then.** 

M. V., II, II, 176; V. also Sonnet 
CXXXVUl, zi. • 


HACK, 2 . An abbreviation of hackney. 
Sp. haca. 

Vb., intrs. To be common, to be 
vulgar, ('f. subs. hor.se kept 

for rough a ru I everyday work, a hackney. 

“ Wh.il - Sir Alifv Fiirtl ! these knights 
will hach. and so llit)ii shoiildst not 
allcT till- ailule of lliv gentility.” 

M. IK. IK., II. I, 45 - 
Nolo. - TlifMo is piobably an .illusion to 
tlu* oxti.iv.ig.uit iiuniiM.r of kiiiglils created 
bv J. linos I, with a t'i)usoi|iii’nl depreciation 
ill their value. 

HACKNEY, r., HI1I.S. prostitute. Cf. 

liutliT, llltdihrns, pt. III. l ; 

• ** 'rii.it is no more tliaii every lover 

Dth'S from his /wt/oio'-laiiv siitTer." 

” The hobby-lu)rse is hut a colt, and your 
love perhaps a hackney.'* 

L.L. L., HI, i, 28 . 

IT., vb. To vulgarize, to make com- 
mon. Cf. hnrkney--i\ horse let 
out for liiro, lu'iv'.o, harkneyed^ 
what can be used by any one. 

” ll.id l so I.ivish of iny presence been, 

S«» tiiiniin»ii-/ifu./cm’y’(/ in the eyes of men, 

• * « 

Opinion, th.it did In Ip me to the crown, 

H.id still kr*pl lovil to possrssioii.” 

X Hen. Ill, ii, 40. 

HAGGARD. F. hazard = living in a hedge, 
wild ; A.S. ha^a — ix hedge. 

I., subs. A wild, untairusl, refractory 
hawk bent 011 si*ekiiig its own prey. 

•* I know her s|>Mits are as coy .iiid wild 
As haggards of tin- n>rk." 

M. A., Ill, i. ^0; V. also T. H., HI, 1 , 
57 ; T. of S., IV, i, 283. ^ 

IT., adj. Wild, untamed, intractable, 
wanton. Cf. Spenser, Faerie 
Qncrnr, I, ii, 167 : 

” As hagard haiike, presuming to contend 
With hardy fowle afx)vc his liable might.” 

” If 1 do prove her haggard,^ 
Thoiigli that her jcsse.s were my de.ir heart- 
strings, 

rd whistle her off and let her down the wind, 
To prey at fortune." ^Oth., HI, Hi, 260. 

HAGGISH. A.S. haga—^ hedgo^or bush. 

1 laglike, ugly, dclormed, defoikTSLing. 

** On us both did haggish age steal on 
And wore us out of act.” < 

A. IK., I, il. 29. 
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HAGGLE. Vb. A weakened form of 
hackle, a frequent, from hark, to hack, 
to cut unmercifully, to mtingle. 

** SiifTolk first died, and York all ha/xhd o*<^ 
Comes to liiiii.” Hen. V-IV, vi, 11. 

HAG-SEED. OfTsprin^ nf a liag or witch. 

“ Ilag-beedf hem c ! ” 

Temp., I, ii. 36 ^ 

HAIR, (i) Nnlurc's covering for the 
hnmnn luatl aiul tile botlUrS uf ailiniala, 

** Then liadst thou an exci-lli-rit head of hair.** 
T. N., I. iii. 87. 

(2) A singU* filament. 

** For wlm is he, whose rliln is but cnric*h*d 
With iMie appealing:; hair, that will not follow 
'lliese eiiird and i hoiee-iliawii cav.iliers to 
Fraiire." Hni. Y -Ill, I'ml., 2j. 

(3) Anything viTy small indicating 
degree, a small degree, a hair- 
breadth. 

" If 1 Iw f.ilse or swerve a hair from tnith." 

T. atul C.f 111, li, iH,^. 

(4) Peculiar nature, bias, tendency, 
course, grain. 

*' If yon do lijjlit, von go ag.iinst the /w.V 
of votir puifessioii.** 

M. H'. H'., II, id, \j \ V. also T. and C., 

1 , li, 

(5) Complexion, eharaeter. Ct. I 5 eau- 

mont and Idetcher. X/<r Valniiy : 
“ A lady of my hair cannot want 
pitying ” ; and the play of Sir 
Thomas Mon; : 

" A felUiw of y«»ur AfiiVi* is veiy hit 
To be a seiieiaries follower.” 

” 'file quality and hatr of our attempt 
Diirks no division.” i llni. /l-'-lV, i, 61. 

(b) IMirases : (w) Mam hair than wit, 

from a notion that abundance of 
hair deiioteil a Lack of hr, tins. 

” It'-iii, she hath more hatr than 

T. a. y., Ill, i, 3 -| 2 - 

(6) ** Hair of horse ’* : it was an </itl 
notion, .still current in .some places 
among children and the illiterate, that 
a horsehair put into corrupted water 
will acquire aninuil life and turn into 
an cel or snake. 

” Mill'll is bnfdiiig, 

Wliich, like the counter’s hair, hath yc-t but 
life. 

And not a serpent’s poison.” 

.1. and (*., I, ii, 185. 

. (c) “ Hair to stare " J. C., IV, iii. 277. 
V. Stare. Cf. *' with hair upstaring,*' 
Temp., I, ii, 213. 

HALCYON. Gr. aXAiW — 'The king-fi.slier. 
Adj. ( 1 ) Calm, peaceful, ])leasant.Cf. 
Cunningham, The Coatcmplatist : 

** Hurried feryn the halcyon cot 
Whore Iniuf/itTe pieside*;.”' 

** 3 ^.wct Saint M.irlin’s summer, halcyon 
days. 

Since 1 have entensl into these wars.” 

X Hen. Vt-l, li, 131. 
Note. — It was popularly licUevi>d that tlir^ 
hirdafkingfisbem) nested and laid their eg^js in 


seaweed, etc., floating on the sim, and that 
they had the power of calming tlie sea while 
breeding about the winter solstice. : cf . 
Holland’s Translation of IHinie, lik. X, ch. 
32 : — '* 'flic halcyoncs arc of gn^at n.ime 
and much marked. They lay ami sit about 
mid-winter whem daics be. shortest ; and 
the. time whiles they .in? bnKxlie is called 
the halcyon daies; for during that season 
the sea is calm and navigable, ispcci.illy in 
the coast of Sicilie.” 

(3) Ucscmbliug wliat belongs to a kiug- 

lisbcr. 

” Turn their h^cyon beaks 
With every gale and v.iry of their masters.” 

K. L., II, ii, 7b. 
Note. — It was a popular superstition 
wliich iliwiie, ill his Vulgar Errours (Ifk. 
Ill, cli. 10) says is ” yet not made out hy 
reasiiii or experieneA?,” that the body of this 
bird, hung up so as to move freely, woiiKl 
vary with the wind, and .ilways turn its breast 
to the quarter whisncc? llie wind was blowing. 
Cf. 'riiomas Luplofi, The Tenth Bottke of 
HotaJhle Things “ A lylle byrde calli'd 
the Kings Fysher, being h.ingeil up in the 
ayie by the neck, his nebbe or byll wyli be 
.alvvayes tlyrcct or strayght ag.iinst yc wimle.” 
^ Cf. also Marlowe, Jav of Malta, I, i : 

" Hut now, liow stands the. wind ? 

Into what corner peers my halcyon* s hiU? 
Ha! to the cast? yes; see how stand the 
vanes ? 

h^a-'t .nnd by south.” 

HALF-CAP. llalf-bows, slight siilutii- 
tions with the cap, an imperfect salute. 

” And so, intending other sr'rioiis m.itters. 
After distasteful Uxiks, and these hard frac- 
tions, 

With eertaiii half-caps, and cold morning 
ikkIS,- 

They froAO miTiito silence.” 

r. of A., II, ii, 20X. 

HALF-CHECKED. That only half cliecks 
(})ass. fill* act.), perhaps consisting of 
one of two necessary parts. 

” With a half-checked bit." 

T. of S., Ill, ii, 52. 

HALF-CHEEK. Fare in profile. 

” St. George’s half -cheek in a brooch.” 

L. L. I«, V, ii. On. 

HALF-FACE. In 1503 Henry VII coined 
silver groats and half-groats bearing a 
jjrolile, or “ lialf-face,*’ instead of a full 
face which the more valuable coins 
continued to bear. The phrase ** half- 
faced groat '* came to be used sar- 
castically of a sharp meagre countenance. 
Stecvi*ns quotes from The Downfall of 
Robert Karl of Huntingdon (1601) : 
** You half -faced groat, you thin-chcek'd 
chitty face.** 

(1) The face seen in profile. 

” Because he hath a half-face, like my father, 
With that half-face would he have all my 
land.” X. /., I, i, 93. 

(2) A miserable, unpromising look. 

” Because he hath a half-face, like my father. 
With that half-face would he have all my 
land.” K, J., I, i, 92. 

HALF-FACED, (i) Showing the face in 
profile, hence, sharp, meagre, miserable, 
wretched ‘^looking. 
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"This same heAHaud fellow Shallow — ^hc 
presents no mark to the cnemv; the 
foemati may, with as great aim, level at 
the edge of a pen-knife." 

2 Uen. ii, 246 ; v. also K. /., I, 

i, 94. 

(2) Half-hidden. 

** Whose hopeful colours 
Advance our halHac^ sun striving to shine." 

2 //«». l^/-rV. i, xor. 
Note. — Camden observes : " Edward III 
^ bare for his device the rays of the sun dis- 

pelling Uiciusdvcs out ol a cloud." 

(j) Half-hearted. 

"Out upon tliat hdHacfd fellowship." 

X Hen. /I'-I, iii, 208. 

HALF-KIRTLE. A woman ’.s outer petti- 
coat or short dress, a common tln'ss for 
courtesans. 

" You bliie-lNittle rogue, you fdthy fainished 
corrt’Clioner, if you la; not swinged, I’ll 
forswear half-kirUex.'* • 

2 Ihn. IV-V, iv, 16. 

HALF-PENNY. I., subs. (1) A coin of 
the value of half a penny. 

" D.irdolf stole a lute-case, iKire it twel^<- 
leagues, and sold it f«ir three half-jynice'* 
Hen. i'-lll, ii, 

(2) A small frapfment. 

" SIio loie the letter into a thouv.md hath 
pence.** M. /!., II, iit, n*). 

II., adj. Insignificant, of liltlii valur. 
" Thou half-penny purse of wit, tl«»)u pig«iin- 
egg of discretion." L. L. L., V, i, #>5. 

HALF-SIGHT. One of weak disccrninciit. 

" Half-sights s.i\v e 
That Arcite was no baiie." 

T. N. K., V, iii, ys- 

HALF-SUPPED, llalf-salisftud. 

" My half-supped swonl.'* 

r. and C., V, vlii, 19. 

HALF-SWORD. " At lialt-swonl ” =:at 
close quarters, in cIo.se fight. 

" I am a rogue, if I were not at half-sword 
With a dozen of them two hours together." 

X Hett. IV-liyiif, X52. 

liALF-TALE. An idle rumour, a state- 
ment almost a fable. 

" Ti-uths would Ih‘ tales, 

Where now half-tales be truths.” 

A. and C., II, ii, 135. 
HALF-WORKER. One wTio perfornib 
half of a work. 

" Is there no way for man to l»e but women 
^ Must be half-workers ? ” Cytn., II, v, 2. 

HALF-WORLD. A hemisphere. 

" Now o*er the one halt-u'orld 
Nature seems dead." il/ar., II, i, 49. 

HALIDOM. A.S. hdligddm=ho\\ncss. 
Holiness, anything sacred (u.sed con^- 
monly in oaths) ; " by my halidom " — by 
my faith as a Christian. Cf. Spciis»'r, 
Mother Huhherds Tale, 545 : 

" Now sure, and by my hattidome, quoth ho, 

Ye a ^reat master arc in your degree." 

" Now, by iny haltdttm. 

What m.*uiner of man arc you ? " 

Hen. VIII-V, i, 1x6; v. also T. G. V., 
\ IV ii, 231, • 


HALL. " A hall I *' = an cxclanbation to 
clear the way for any particular pur- 
pose. Cf. Ben Jonson, Talc of a Tub, V, 
9 : 

" Tlien cry a hall ! a hall ! 

*Tb merry in Totteuhain-hall when Ix'-ards wag all." 

Also Marston, Satire III : 

**A hall! a hall! 

R'lome for the spheres, Ihi- orbs ceU'sti.'ill 
Will dance ^Kempe’s jiggo.” 

** Coiuf, iiiusiciaas, playi 
A hall I a hall ! give rfMnii, and foot it, girls.** 
K. and J ., 1, v, 24 

HALLOO, 1 (Hallow). Vb. To sing 
hymns; hallooing— hymn singing. 

“ bor my voice, I h.ive lost it with hallooinq 
and singing of .iiitherns." 

2 Hen. IV-1, ii, 177. 

HALLOO, 2 (Hallow, Holla, Holloa). Vb. 

A. , intrs. Jo uill out with a loud voice. 

" I’ll t.irry (ill iiiv son come ; he hallowed 
but even now." \V. T., Ill, iii, 70. 

B. , trs. (1) To shout out. 

** IIallt)ointi your n.ime to the n'verbcratc 
lulls." T. N., I, V, 253. 

(2) To shout out to. 

" He lli.iL tirst lights on him 
Halim the other.” K. L., Ill, i, 55. 

^ (3) To chase with shouts. 

" Halloo me like .i^h.ire." Cor., I, vlii, 7. 

HALLOWMASS. 'Phe feast of Ml Souls, 
All llallowmass, Xovcinbcr i. 

"She t.ime .ulonied hither like sweet May, 
Sent b.i( k like Halhu’wass or shorl’st of d.iy.*' 
II V, i, 80. 

HAMMER. Vb. . Irs. (i) To beat 
with a IiamnuT, ti) forgo. 

"An* you mop* siubboni-h.ird than ham- 
mcr'U iron ? " K. /., IV, 1 , 67. 

(2) To think, to work out in the mind. 

*’ I cannot do it-; yet I’ll hammer it out." 

Rwh. //-V, v. 5. 

(3) To devise. 

** And wilt thou still be hammering treachery ? '* 
2 Hen. Vl-l, ii, 47. 

B., intrs. To bo busy in thought. 

" Nor need’st thou niiii:h importune me to 
that 

When*oii this inouili 1 have beeii hammering** 
T. G.y., I, iii, xB. 

HAMMER OF. 'Po ponder over. 

" Wild but to-day hamtner’d of this dr^gn, 
Hut durst not h-inpt a minister of honour. 
Lest she should be denied." 

W. T., II. ii. 49. 

HAMPER. To inveigle, to ensnare. 

"She’ll hamper tliee, and dandle thee like 
a baby." 2 Hen. Vl-l, lii, 148. 

HAND, (i) The extremit^i^, of the arm, 
the organ for seizing aiM'Xholding 
things. ■ 

"My smootli moist hand, were it with thy 
hand felt, 

Would in tby p.din dissolve, or seem to melt.*' 
K. ^nd A., 144, 
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(X) Size, inches (a hand being the 
measure of four inches). 

•* Tlip worst that they ran say of me is that 
I am a seamcl brothfT and that I am 
a pniprr follow of my hands.** 

2 Hen. rV-lU ii. 5»* 

(3) Handiwork, business, performance. 

*' You liavr inado fair hands 
You and vonr rrafts.” 

Cor., IV, vi, 120; V. also Hen. VIIi~V, 
iv, 74- 

(4) Style of wrifiiiK, band writing. 

*' T know tho hand : in f.iillt *t is a fair hand.'* 
M. V., 11, iv, 10. 

(5) Signature. 

** Hiti- is tlif hand and sigiianiro of the diiki*." 

M. AI., IV, ii, 207. 

(6) 'I'be index of a clock or dial. 

" The hand of the dl.il is iu»w iip^»n the priek 
of noon.” H. and 11, iv, •>(>. 

(7) Rivalry. 

“Slie in hfvintv, ediiealion, IiUkkI, 
Holds hand with -iny piince-.s of tlie world.'* 

K. /., n. i, 494. 

(S) Rate, price. 

“ l.x't liUn fetch till liis flriiin at any hatul.'* 
A. IV., Ill, vi, ; V. aUo T. of S., 1, ii. 
142; 222; /.. L. L., IV, iii, 219. 

(9) A statcj of preparation. 

" Whril n:vels .lie in hand ^ *' 

Af. ;V. n., V, i, 17. 

(10) Side, part. 

"Turn lip on your li^hl hand.** 

M. V., II, ii, 42. 

(11) Plighted love. 

** More coiiveiih’iit is he for iny hand 
Tli.'in for your lady’s.” K. L., IV, v, 31. 

(12) Agency, action. 

" Nature’s own ciinniiif; hand.** 

T. N., 1, V, 258- 

(13) Control, management. 

“ You bear too stuliboni and lo<j strange a 
hand 

Over your fric-nd that loves you.” 

/. C., I, ii. 31. 

(14) Pill. Pl.Tiidits. 

“ Give me your hanris, if we be friends, 

And Robin sh.ill n-suue .inirii'W.'* 

M. N. D., V. i, 424 ; v. .1. IV., V, 
iii, .U4. 

(is) Phrases: (a) “Hand in hand '* = 
conjointly, together, in accord. 

” Lid's go hatul in ham/.** 

c. V, i, 425. 

(fr) “Foot and hand “= actively, full 
tilt. 

" I followed me close, came in foot and hand.** 
1 Hen. /V-II, iv, 202. 

(c) “Your hand is out ’’=you miss 
your aim. 

t..L.L..lV.i.ni. 
((i) To.erjv;ar one’s hand- to fall to 
^'iterk, to strike. 

" Casca, you an; llu* first that rears vour 
hand** 

/. C,, lili i, 30 ; V. albo Tewp., II, i, 290. 


(£f) “Of all hands ” = at all events, in 
any case. 

"We cannot cross the cause why we were 
born, 

Tlierefon*, of all hands, we must bo forsworn.** 
L. L. L., IV, iii, 214. 

(/) “Hot at hand “= held in, re- 
strained. 

*' Hut hollow inon, like horses hot at hand, 
Make gallant show and promise of thi‘ir 
mettle.'' /. C., IV, ii, 23. 

(g) “At hand“=i — near, not far off 
(of place). 

M. V., V, 1, 52. 

ii — near, not far off (of time). 

Mac., V, iv, I. 

iii — by hand. 

” Like a lion foster’d up at hand.** 

K. J., V, ii. 75. 

(A) “To boar in hand’* (v. bear) — 
to delude, to cheJit, to flatter witli 
false hopes, 

" A r.isc.3lly yea-forsooth knave ! to bear a 
gf‘ntli'tn.111 in hand, and then to st.uiil 
uixm siruiity." 2 Hen. I, ii, 34. 

(/) “To hold hand with “ = to be equal 
to bold one’s own with, to rival (v. 
Hand (subs.) 5). 

she in beauty, education, blood, 
Ho/ds hands with any princess in the world.*' 

K. II, V, 49+. 

11., vb. (i) To Iny hands on. 

” Lf't him lh.it uiakes but trifles of his eyes 
Fii-st Anrhi^ne.'* 

ir. T., ifn'ii', 63 ; V. also Temp., I, i, 25. 
(2) T'o ih‘vote one’s self to, to occuiiy 
onf‘’s s(‘lf with, to handle. 

" When I w.is young 
And handed love as you do." 

W. T., TV. iii. 317. 

HANDED. M urd erous in act, red-hand ed , 
homicidal. 

'* What false Italian, 

As ix)isnnous<tongucd as handed, hath pre- 
vail’d 

On thy loo ready hearing ? " 

Cym., Ill, ii, 5. 

HANDFAST. (i) Troth-plight, marriage 
engagement. Cf. Beaumont and Flet- 
cher, Woman Hater, III : 

*' And can it be, that this most perfect creature, 
Slunild have the handfast that he had of grace. 

To fall into a woman’s easy arms ? *' 

" A sly and constant knave. 

Not to be shaked ; the. agent for his imaster 
And the. remembrance of her to hold 
The handfast to her lord." 

Cym., I, V, 78. 

(2) Hold, custody, confinement. 

” If that shepherd be not in handfa^ let 
him fly." • W. r., IV, iii. 855. 

HAND-IN-HAND. AdJ. Fit. apt, pat. 

" A kind of hand-in-hand comparison." 

Cym., I, iv, fir. 

HANDKERCHER. Handkerchief. Note. 
— ^This is a common form in Shakespeare. 
Kerchief— F, couvre, ckef^ a cover for the 
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head — originally meant a ^uare piece 
of clotti used as a covering for the head. 

** They would have me as familiar with men'* 
pockets as their gloves on their hand- 
kerchers** 

Hen. K-lII, il, 52 *. v. also K. /.. IV, i, 
^f.A. y. t., IV. M, 97 . 

HANDSAW, 1 . A saw riveted to a liandle 
and managed with one hand. 

" My sword hackt*d like a handsaw.*' 

1 Hen. /V- 11 , iv, 156. 

HANDSAW, 2 .^ A corruption of hcrti- 
shaw or heron-shaw. 

A young heron. 

'* I know a hawk from a hanylsau*." 

Ham., II, li. 357. 


HANDSOMELY, (i) Neatly, gracefully. 

** His garments arc ricli, but In* wears thim 
not handsomely:* li;. T.. IV, iii, 732. 

(2) Fittingly, conveniently. 

" An if WG miss to meet him handsomely:* 

T. A., 11 , iii, 268. 


HANG. Vb. A., trs. (r) To fasteif so 
as to suspend from some elevated point. 

** Over iiiy altars hath he hung his lance.** 
V. and /!., 103. 

(2) To put to death by siisptniding by 
the neck. 

'* I will not hang a ilng by rnv will, much 

more a man who hath any honesty hi 

him.” A/. A.f 111 , iii, 58. 

(3) To enclose in something suspended. 

** If I do, hang me in e Oollle like a and 
shoot at lue.” M. /!., I, i, 210* 

Note.— -Tlie allusion here is to one of the 
” manly sports” of the olden time. The 
practice was to enclose a cat in a susjierided 
coop of opc'ji bars, and sluxit at it with 
arrows till the animal was killed. Stecveiis 

2 notes a black-letter tra?t — Warres : or the 
'face is Broken : ** Arrowes flew faster 

• tlian they did at a catti' in a basket ; ’* and 
Cornu-eopiae (1623) : ” Bowmen bold, which 
at a cat do shoot.” 

(4) To display. • 

out our banners on the outward 
walls.” Aiac., V, v, 1. 

(5) To check. 

” When thou hast hung thy advanced sword 
i* the air. 

Not letting it decline on the. declin’d.” 
r. C.. IV, v, 188; V. also 2 Hen. 
; -iV, 1,2x3. 

B., mtiV (i) To depend from .some 
per' t above. 

/here hangs a piece o£ skilful painting.” 

R. of L.t 1366. 

(2) o fall loosely, to dangle. 

” My skin hangs about me like an old lady’s 
' loose gown.” • x Hen. IV-lll, iii, 3. 

(3) To cling in fond embrace. 

” She hung about my neck, and kiss on kiss 
Shewed.” r. o/li., II, i, 302. 

(4) lo be executed by suspension by 
the neck. 

” Upon the next tree shalt thou hang.*' 

. me., V, V, 39. 


(5) To agree, to be consistent, to 
cohere. 

”Mark how well the sequel Amu’s together." 

Rich. //f-III, Vi, 4. 

(6) To depend, as on a basis, or ground. 

” And then, from hour to hour, wc rot and 
rot ; 

And tlim'by hangs a talc.” 

A. Y. L.. II. vil, 28. 

(7) Tcf depend, to count, to roly. 

" O, Iiow wrctclicfl 

Is that fxwr iii.m that hangs on princes* • 
favours." Hen. VIll-Wl, ii, 363. 

(tS) To rest, to rlwell. 

" Slcoj) shall iicilhcr night nor day 
Hang upon liis piMil-housi' lid.** 

Mac., I, iii, 20. 

(o) To hover. 

” Sundry blessings hang alviiit his throne.” 

Mac., IV, iii, 158. 

(id) To waver. 

“ Hang no more in doubts.” 

A'. Til, i, 219. 

HANGER. Phe p:irt of a sword-belt in 
which the wc.ipoii was suspended. 

" l'n*nrh r.ipirrs .iiid poiu.irds, with their 
asbi.’us, as girdles, hangers, and so.” 

Ham., V, ii, 142. 

HANG-HOG. Mrs. Qiiickly’s interpre- 

tation of /i<nic, ffiw. 

” Hang-hdg is Latin for h.'icon.” 

M. W. W., IV, i, 43. 

HANGING. 1 .. adj. Foreboding death 
by the. halt(‘r. 

” Surely, -lir, a gorwl fT'oir you havc;*but 
lh.it you h.iv«, a hanging look." 

M. A/., IV, il, 30. 

II., subs, (i) A drooping. 

*' vill.tiious trick of thine eye and a foolish 
hamdng of ihy nciluT lip.” 

I Hen. IV-U, iv, 3W. 

(2) The act III executing by the halter. 

"A good hanging prevents a had riiarriage.” 

r. AT., I, V, x8. 

(3) Pill. That which is hung up to, 

drape a room. 

*' Likf* rii-li hangings in a homely house, 
So W.1S his will in his old fii'blo Iwly.” 

2 Hen. Vl-V, iii, la. 

(4) Anything which hangs frDin another 

body, as fruit from a tree ; fig, for 
honours earned. 

*• A slonn, or nibl>erv, c«ill it wbat you will, * 
Shook down niy mellow harkings, nay, my 
leaves, 

And left me bare to weather.” 

Cym., Ill, iii, 63. 

HANGMAN. I., subs, (i) One who exe- 
cutes by hanging. 

" Y«*a for obtaining of Va." s .^hereof the 
hangman hath no lean wju’'.'Tope.” 

X Hen. /P-*; ii, 66. 

(2) An executioner, one who inflicts 
capital punishment in any way in 
pursuance of a legal warrant. . 

u' 
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** No metal can, 

No, not the hangman's axe, bear half the 
keennesa 

Of thy sharp envy.” 

if. V., IV, i, 125 ; V. also W. r., IV, iii, 
446. 


A low character, an evil-doer (a 
term of reproach). 

”Onn cried *God bless us!* and •Amen,* 
the other ; 

As thi:y had seen me with these hangiMn's 
hands.” i/or., II, ii, 27* 


A rogue, a rascal (a jocular term of 
familiarity). 

** He had twice or thrice cut Cupid’s bow- 
string, and till* little hangtnan dare not 
shoot at him.” M. /!., Ill, ii, ix. 


II., Jidj. Rascally. 

“Tlic other siiuirrel was stolen from me by 
the hangman boys.” 

T. G. I'., IV, iv, 49. 


HAPPILY, (i) Haply, perad venture. Cf. 
Spenser, Faerie Quecne, II, Intro. 26 : 

” Of other worldcs he happily should lie.in'.*’ 

“ He steppeil before me, happily. 

For my example.’’ 

Ilai. I'/// -IV, ii. 10; V. also 2 Hen. 
I'MIl, i, 30(y ; Ham., 1. i. i h ; W. T , 
V, ii, i<) ; M. M., IV, ii, 90 ; T. of 5., 
Ii d, 54; Per., 1, iv, tji ; T. N. A'., I, 

iii. 

(2) Luckily, fortunately. 

” I am happily come hither.” 

Hen. Vlll-y, i, 85 ; v. alsfi Hen. VIII-V, 

ii, 9. 

(3) In a happy state, with a contented 
miiKi. 

” lie writes 

How happily he lives, how' well br loved.” 

T. G. V., I, iii. 58. 

(4) Gracefully. 

*' P.irts that liecorne thee happily enough. 
And in such eyes as ours .ippe.ir not faults.** 
M. V., If. ii, 168. 


HAPPINESS, (i) Good fortune. 

” Envy no man's happinei>s.'* 

A. Y. HI, ii, ft? : V. also 0 th., HI, iv, 
107 ; T. N. K., 11, iii, 76. 

(2) State of being happy, felicity. 

'* How bitter a thing it is to look into happi- 
ness through another in.m’s eyes.** 

A. Y. L., V. ii, 39. 

(3) Felicity of expression. 

“ How frecpient sometimes his replies are ! 
a happiness th.it often madness hits on.** 
Ham., II, ii, 212. 

(4) Attractiveness, charm. 

” Ho li.ith indeed a good ontw.ird happiness.** 
.U. II, iii, 19X. 


HAPPY. I., adj. (i) Fortunate, lucky. 

Not so happy, vet nmcli happier.” 

Mac.. 66; v. also Kick. //-Ill, i, 

V, iv, 8 ; M. S. D., I, i. 226. 

(2) ^ffosperons, successful. 

“ Hc.iven from thy endless goodness send 
M. ^ prosperous life, long, and ever happy 

to tne high and mightv princess.'* 

. . ^ Hm, F///-V, V, 3. 


(3) Propitious, favourable. 

” You arc known 

Tlic first and happiest hearers of the town.*' 
Hen. VIII, Pm\., 24 ; v. also Rich. //-I, 
iii, 276; Hen. V-l, if, ^oo ; M. A., IV, 
i, 285 ; T. of S., I, ii, 47. 

(4) Promising, of happy augury. 

“ Never, before 

This happy child, did I get anything.** 

Hen. F///-V, v, 65. 

(5) Knjoying comfort, contented. 

“ Am 1 happy in thy news ? ** 

Rkh. ///-IV, iii, 24 ; V. also A/. .If., Ill, 
i, 21. 

(6) Felicitous, apt. 

” And you iiro coinc in very happy timi;.'* 

/. C., II, ii. Go. 

(7) Pleasant, enjoyable. 

“ Mclliiiiks it were d happy lilC| 

To hi: no better tlian a homely swain.'* 

3 Hen. K/-II, v, 21. 

(8) Crowned with success. Cf. Spenser, 

Faerie Quccne, HI, i. 88 : 

** Nothing on earth mote nlwaies happy beene.'* 
” I-el's away, 

To part the glories of this happy day.” 

/. C., V, v, 80. 

(y) Accomplished. 

••Tell him 

Wherein yoii’n* happy.** 

Cym., Ill, iv, 74 ; v, also T, C. K,, IV, i, 34. 

(10) Unattended with care. 

“..TlKn, happy low lie down I 
Uneasy lies head that wears a crown.** 
2 Hen. IV-\ 1 \, i, 30. 

(11) Oiiportunc. 

" () happy dagger ! 

This is thy sheath.” 

A*, and V, iii, if38 ; v. also T. A., II, 
iii, 23. 

II., vb. To make happy (only once 
used as a verb by Shakespeare. 
J*or ** unhappy ** as a verb c 
Rich. S/-II, i, to: “A happy 
ge ntleman in blood and lineaments 
By you unhappied and disfigured 
clean.** 

"That use is not forbidden usury 
Which happies those that pay the willing 
loan.” Sonnet VI, 6. 

HAPPY MAN BE HIS DOLE, v. Dole. 

HARBOUR, (i) A place of refuge, a port 
or haven, a shelter for ships. 

” There you shall find three of your argosies 
Arc richfy oomc to harbour suddenly.” 

3f. V., V, I, 263. 

(2) Lodging. 

"Deem yourself lodged in my heart. 
Though so denied fair harbour in my house.** 
L. L. L., II, i, 175. 

HARBOURAGE. Shelter, refuge, har- 
bour. 

” I.et ns in, your king, whose laboured spirits 
Forwearied in this action of swift speed, 
CraVie K. /., fl, i, 234. 

. V • . 1. ^ 
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HARD. 1 ., adj. (i) Not soft. 

'* When rusty sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard.** 

Cym., IIJ vi, 35. 

(2) Difficult of accomplishment, not 
easy to be done. 

O time ! thou must untangle this, not I ; 
It is too hard a knot for me to uiitir." 

T. N., II. ii, 38. 

(3) Laborious, toilsome. 

“ And yet your fair discourse hath been as 
sugar,. 

Making the hard way sweet and delectable.** 
Rich. 7/-II, iii, 7. 

(4) Harsh, oppressive, ritjorous. 

Brutus had ratlier bo a villager 
Tharl to repute himself .1 sem <if Koine 
Under these h.ird conditions ns this time 
Is like to lay upon us." /. r., I, ii, 174. 

(5) Unfavourable, unkind. 

" Now, as thou lov’st me, do him not that 
wrong 

To bciw a hard opinion of his tiulh." 

T. G. V., II. vii, Hi. 

(6) Un feeling, obiluralt'. 

** Is there any eanse in nature that makes 
these hard hearts.*' K. L., Ill, vi, 76. 

(7) Insensible to feelinpfs or emotions. 

" Since nought so stockisii, hard, and full of 
rage, 

But music for the time doth change his 
imture.** M. V, i, 81. 

(8) Hardened. 

" But when we in our vieiousnoss grow h 4 irU - 
O misery on *t ! — tlie wise grwls seel our eyts.** 
A. and C., Ill, siii, iii. 

(9) Severe, unkind, abusive, 

" What, have you given him anv hard words 
of late ? '* Ham., II, i, 105. 

(10) Dull, weak. 

** Well haw. you heard, but something hard 
of hearing." T. of i!., II, i, 182. 

(11) Homy, callous. 

" Upon my knee* 

Made hard with kneeling, I d<i pray to thee." 

K. Ill, i. 310. 

(12) Heavy, slow. 

**Time*s pace is so hard, that it seems the 
length of seven year.” 

A. y. L , III, ii, 283. 

(13) Violent, vehement. 

*' Weary with her hard embracing.*’ 

V. and A., 539. 

IL, adv. (i) Earnestly, vigorously, 
diligently. 

** How ill it follows, after wii have laboured 
so hard, you should talk so idly.'* 

a Hen. /K-II, p, 22. 

(2) Violently, vehemently. 

" Then stops again, 

Strikes his breast hard ; and anon he (.asts 
His eye against the moon.’* 

Hen. vin-iu, a, 117. 


(3) With difl&culty. 

'* How hdrd he fetches breath.** 

♦ , X HeH. 4 V-ll, IV, 486. 


(4) 111. with pain. 

** He IxMrs hard his brother's death.” 

X Hen. IV-l, iii, 270. 

(5) Disastrously, awry, badly. 

“It shall go hard 

But I will delve one yard below their mines.” 

Ham., Ill, iv, 200. 

(6) Henvily, slowdy. (Cf. adj., 12). 

"•He ('I'iiric) trots hard with a young maid.** 
A. Y. L., Ill, ii, 281. 

(7) Clost'ly, tightly. 

"He t<v)k I11I> by the wrist and held me 
Ham., II, 1 , 85. 


(8) Under restraint. 

“ Hold hard the breath." 

(ij) Closo, iii'.nr, at hand. 


Hen. V-lll, I, x6. 


‘Hr .'illi'iidifh here hard by 
To know- yoiir M. |/., IV, i, 141, 

HARD-A-KEEPING. Diliiciilt to be kept 

t)r obsorvod. 

"t*r, h.iviiig sworn I»).t hard-a-keeping oath, 
Sliulv to bir.ik It and ivit break my troth.** 
r.. L. L., 1, i, 65. 

Nolr.- It has bren RUgg.‘sted that the 
exptesM.Hi wmten wiihont hyphens is an 
i-.x.miple f)f till- irans}K)sition of the article, 
several ex.implis of whieh are found in 
the writings of rfih.akespc;ire, e.g., "So new a 
hishlotiM r<)l)r " (K. IV, ii, 27) ; " So fair 
a«olfi*i’(l chain (C. R., HI, il, 186); "So 
lare a waid* ;\l father " (Temp., IV, i, 123) ; 
" Miieli more a fre-.lier man " (T. and C„ V. 
vi, 20). 


HARD-FAVOURED. Of repulsive < 
turcs, ill-Ioi)kin,i;, ugly. 


»fca- 


" W’liv slioulil hard-favour'd grief be lodg’d 

111 ther ? " ^ .'j 

Riih. // V. i, I., : V. .ils.) 3 Hen, VI-V, 
V, 78 ; Hen. V HI, i, « ; y. and A., 133! 


HARDILY. Audaciously, boldly. Cf. 
ChauciT, Tfir Clerked Prohffue, 25 : 

" And lher« for wol 1 do yow obeisuunf:e, 

As for as n snn .'i.xelli, harUUv."* 

•‘'I'hese ondrs are hardily attain'd 
And hardly iiiiilersto*Kl." 

2 Hen. Vr~l, iv, 74. 


HARDIMENT. Courage, valour, bravery, 
hanlihoorl, bolrl c.\pIoit. Cf. Spenser, 
I'aerir Qnevue, I, i, 118 : • 

" But full of firr .md gin-dy h'wdiment. 

The >oulhf ill knight could not for ought be staide.** 

Cf. also Wordsworth, To the Men of 
Kent : ' 


* Now IS the tiinr* to prove your hardimenl** 

" He did confound the best part of an hour 
In changirg hardmetU with great Glendower.” 
I Hen. lV-\, iii, 102 ; v. also Cym., V 
»v, 75 ; T. and C., IV, v. 28. * * * 


HARDINESS. Bravery,* 

" If we, with thrice, such powers . H at home 
C-iiuiot defi-nd our own doors froni tlie <kw* 
I.<1 us be worried, and our nation lose 
The name of hardiness and policy." 

Hen. V'\, u, 220; v. also Cym., Ill, vi. 
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HARDLY. (1) With great difficulty. 

** We have stay'd ten days. 

And Jwdly kept our countrymen together.** 
Rkh. 11 -lh iv, 2 : V. also a Hen, F/-I. 
iv, 75 ; T. G. K., II, i, X13 ; T. N. K., 
V, ill, 130. 

(2) Harshly, unfavourably, severely. 

“ The griev’d Commons 
Hardly coiic<*ivo of me." 

Ilm. VIII-l, ii. 106. 

(3) CriidginKly, reluctantly. 

** If I unwittingly, or in my r.ig<‘, 
Have aiiuht cominitUxl that was hardly 
Iwrne.” Rkh. JIJ-ll, i, 57. 

(4) Scarcely. 

" I can hardly think you iny master." 

T. a. V., II, i. 28. 

(5) Not likely. 

" We shall hanUy see thi ir banners." 

Cor., Ill, i, 7. 

HARDNESS, (i) Ibirsliness. 

" Throw my lic.irt 

Against the. Ihnl anil harUncsK of mv fault." 

A. aud C., IV. ix. 16. 

(2) Difficulty of accomplisliineiit. 

" 0, hardness to dissemble ! ’’ 

UtH.f 111, lY, jO. 

(3) Hardship. 

" Plenty and peare bn'eds niwirds : hardness 
Of liar>lines-« is luothei." 

Cym., Ill, vi, ; v. alv» Oth., I, iii, 234. 

(4) Unteeliligness, niercilessnoss. 

" 'nic blame may hang upon your hardness.** 
Cor., V, iii, gi. 

HARE ? What sayest thou to a= What 
sayest thou to th<j melancholy of a 
hdhre ? * 7i. 

Note. — TIic hare was thought to be 
inelaiif'holy. Drayton in Iiis VolyttUnon speaks 
of ** the inelamlioly hare.'* Stiuiitoii makes 
the following i-xiract from Turbervillc’s 
Book on Hunting and Falconry : "The 
hare first taught us the use of the ho.arbc 
called Wyld Succory, which is very cxiellent 
for those which are dispo<<^d to iiii*l;ui- 
cholirke ; shoe hersi'lfe is one of the. most 
mckiiicliolkke beasts that is, aud to healc 
her ow'ii infiniiilie she goeth commonly to 
sit under that liearla-." Johnson reiniuks — 
" A hare may be amsidered as meU'uioholy, 
because she is upon her form solitary ; and. 
according to the phvsic of tlie times, the 
flesh of it was supposed to genenite melan- 
choly.” Whi-ii I..idy Answrrall, in Swift's 
RdUe Conversation, was asked to eat hare, 
she refused, saying, "No, madam, they say 
'tis melancholy meat." 

HARE OF WHOM THE PROVERB 
GOES— The. K.J., II, i, 137. Note.— 
The proverb occurs in the Adagia of 
A* Erasmus : Mortiio leoni et lepores 

insultant." Cf. Spanish Tragedy ; 

•* He hunted well that was a lion’s death, 

<. ' Not he that in a garinrnt wove his skin ; 

' ' So hares may pullj^iad hons l/y tJte heard.** 

HARL 0 T-/t 7 subs. A base or lewd 
person (originally used of either sex 
and not confined to persons of bad 
character. Cf. Chaucer, Prologue, 647 : 
He was a gcntil harlot and a kind '*). 


** Uiis day, great duke, she shut the doors 
upon me, 

While she with harlots feasted in mv house." 
C. V, i, 205 ; V. also Cor., HI, ii, 112. 

II., adj. Lewd, wanton, base, de- 
praved. 

*' The hM'lot king 
Is quite beyond my arm." 

W. T., II. iii. 4. 

HARLOTRY. I., subs, (i) A hiirlot (ab- 
stract for concrete). 

"He sups to-night with a harlotry.** 

Oth., IV, ii, 229. 

(2) A vixen, slut (a term of contempt or 
opprol-irium for a woman — also 
ab.s tract for concrete). 

•’ A peevish self* will’d harlotry it is." 

R. and IV, ii, 14 ; v. also 1 Hen. IV-lll, 
i, to8. 

11., adj. iftbald or vagabond. 

" lie doth it os like one of those harlotry 
players as ever I see." 

z Hen. IV- 1 \, iv, 366. 

HARNESS. I., subs. (1) Armour. Cf. 
I Kings, xxii, 34 : “ And a certain man 

drew a bow at a venture, and smote 

the King of Israel between the joints 
of the harness'* ; also, Macaulay, Lays 
of Ancient Rome : 

" Now when Ihc three were tightening 
Their harness on tlieir badcs." 

" At least we’Jl die with harness on oiir baek." 
Mm., ^ V. 52 ; V. also i Hen. /P-III, 
jI, 101 ; A. a*td C., IV, viii, 15 ; T, of A., 
1, 11, 48. 

(2) The trappings or gear o£ a horse. 

" Thy horses shall be trapp'd, 

'flieir hifrness studded all with gold and 
Pt'-ul " T. of S., Ind., II, 42. 

11.. vb. (i)’To arm, Jo equip in 
armour. 

" This apish and unmannerly approach, 

This harncss*d masque and unadvised revel." 

^ . A'. V, ii, 132. 

(2) To furnish a horse with trappings. 

" The heavcnly-Aoi’MCSs’d team.” 

X Hen. /K-III, 1, 2x8. 

HARP. Vb. A., intrs. To dwell per- 
sistently on the same subject, in speech 
or writing. 

“ Say, you ne'er had done 't— 

Harp on that still— but by our putting on.” 
Cor., II, iu, 244 ; v. also Ham., II, ii, 189. 

B., trs. To touch upon, to hit. 

" Hiou hast harped my fear aright." 

Mac., IV, i. 74. 

HARRY. To vex, to worry, to use 
rotfghly. 

" I repent me much 
That I so harried him." 

A.andC., II, iii. 43. 

HARSH-RESOUNDING. Grating bn the 
ear. 


" Which so rous'd up with boisterous untun'd 
drums, 

^^^,^^has^esounding Jumpets' dreadful 


^ * • 
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HARSH-RUDE. Rough, coarse. 

“How dares thy harsH~rtuU tongue sound 
this unplcasing news ? *' 

Rich. //-Ill, iv, 74* 


HARVEST-HOME, (i) The time of 
gathering in the harvest. 

'* His chin new reap'd 

Show*d Ukc a stubble-field at harve&i-hotne** 
I Hen. IV-lt iii, 35. 

(2) An opportunity of making gain, or 
gathering in treasure. 

** I will UM her as the key of the cuckoldly 
rogue's coffer, and there's my harvest- 
home:* A/. W. W., If, ii, 243. 

HASTE-POST-HASTE. Adj. Immediate 
(an emphatic form of post haste, Cf. 
“ post-post-haste,” O//1., I, iii. 46, 
with a similar meaning). 

“And he n'qtiires yoar ha\te-post-haste 
api)earance.'* 0 th. ^ I, it, 37. 


HASTY, (i) Impatient, in a hurry, pre- 
cipitate. 


“ Is he so hasty that he doili suppose 
My sleep my death ? *' 

2 Hm. /K-IV, V, 61 . 


(i) Pressed for tinu^ anxious to get 
away. 

“ Are you so hasty now ? '* 

.If. A., V, i, 4«f. 

(3) Passionate, fiery, choleric. 

“ Edward from Helgia 

With hasty Gcrm.'itis .and blunt Tloll.iiidets, 
Hath passed in safety through tin' iiiirrow 
seas." 3 Hm. -IV, viii, 2. 


(4) Ready to blaze. 

“ O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb 
lliat carries anger .as the flint be.irs fire. 
Who much enforced shows a hasty spark 
And straight is cold aguin." 

/. e,, Iv, iii, 112 : V. also R, and V, 

i, 64. 


HATCH, 1 . A.S. Aaca=tho bolt of a 
door ; Diit. hek=i^ fence, a rajl ; (^er. 
hecken= to hatch, he^e^a. breeding 
cage. 

I„ vb. (i) To close. 

'TWerc not amiss to keep our door hatched.** 
Per., IV, li, la. 

(2) To produce. 

• Folly, in wisdom hedeWd, 

Hath wisdom's u.'urant.'' 

L, L, L., V, ii, 70. 

(3) To contrive, to i)lot. 

** The evils she hatch'd were not effected." 

Cym , V, V, 60. 

II.. subs, (i) A half door, a ivickct. 

“ In at the window, or else o'er the hatch.** 

K. Ill, VI, 76. 

Note. — “ In at the window, or else o’ei the 
hatdi "■>by an^ way if not the right one, a 
proverbial c-xprosion applied to the getting of 
illegitimate children. 

(2) That which is produced. 

**Sudi things become the hatch and brood 
of A ^ a /I'-lII. i. 86. 


( 3 ) Outcome. 

** I do doubt the hatch and the disclose 
Will be some danger." Ham., Ill, i, 166. 


HATCH, 2 . Vb. F. hachcr= to hack, 
to hatch : Gcr. hachen^ to cut, to hack. 

To engrave. Cf. Beaumont and 
Fletcher. Bonduca, II : 


“ Why should not I 

Doat cm my horse well trapt, my sword well hatcht ? ** 
• " ^Vnd such again 

As venerable Nestor, hatch'd in silver. 

Should with a bond of air. . . . 

.... Knit all the Greekisli ears 
To his I'xpriirne'd tinigue.” 

T. and C., I, ui. 65. 

Note. — 'riiis is a figurative w.iy of calliug 
Nestor silver-haired. Tlic comparison .is 
siiggesti'd by I Ins I'ligr.iver's finu lines in 
luet.d, which are still culled hatchings. 


HATCHMENT. A corruption of atch^- 
mant, shortened from achievement, 

A funeral escutcheon, showing the 
rank and family of a dccca.sed nobleman 
and fixed on his house or over his grave 
after his de.ath. 

“ Nf> trophy, sword, nor hatchment o'er his 

bones." Ham,, IV, v, 192. 

HATEFUL. (1) Odious, iletcstablc, caus- 
ing aversion. 

" My ii.i.ne, dear saint, is hatc/ul to myself.” 

R. ami TI, it| 35 * 


(2) Expressing * hate, feeling hatred, 
malignant. 

" I'or liltlo olUce 

'I'he hate/ul cr»nimoii', will perform for us.” 
Ri,U. ff-li, li, 137; V. .i|so 2 Ucn. F/- 1 I, 
iv, 2 ^ ; /*. and C.. •• 33* 

HAUGHT. Ilaui.liLy, insolent, arrdfeant. 


• riic qiieenV s«ms and brothers haught and 
proud." 

Rich. ///-II, iii, 2H; v. .also Rich.JI-lV, 
if -254 ; 3 ticn. Vl-W, i, lOy. 


HAUGHTY, (r) liigh, lofty. 

" Knijils ol the ganer wiTC of noble birth, 
Valiai»i and virtmms, full of haughty courage. 

X Hen. V/-IV, i, 35 * 

(2) Adventurous, bold. 

“ .As in tins haughty gro.it attempt ^ 
They I.tboiind to plant the rightful heir. 

I Hen, V, 79 ‘ 

(3) High-spirited, ulcvatCil. 

** 1 .1111 v.inquishcd ; these ^MgWy words of 

Have batter’d mi: like roaiiiig cannon-shot. 

X Hen. Vl-m, iii, 78. 


HAUNCH. (I) The hip. 

"It iiks me the poor dappled fools 

• • • 

(Should) have their round ha/uttehes gored." 

A. y. L., 11, i, 35* 


(2) The close, the roar. 

“ Thou art ^summer bird, 

Wliich ever in the hadM\ of winter sings.” 

2 //«iN/y-IV, iv, x6. 

HAVE AFTER. Follow, let us follow (an 
cllipitical use with ” have ”). 

" Have a/MT, to what issue wdl this come ? ” 
Ham,, 1, iv, 89 . 
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HAVE AT. (i) To try to begin — used of 
things. 

•• Have al it Cym., V. v, 315- 

( 2 ) To try to strike or hit ubcd of 

persons. 

** Have al v«u with n pmvcjl).** 

C. E.t 111, i, 51 ; V. .iImi K. atul 1, i> 
64; IV', V, 125; Hm. 1^-111, vli, 105. 

HAVE AT HIM. I.. smIjs. A blow, a 
thrust, a stroke. 

*• ril ventiiif <»iu' have-KU-him." 

Hen. ii, 8j. 

IT., vb. To conic to blows. 

" Let him li'iul ini' Ihi' iiioni'y, niid have at 
him.** 2 Hen. /T 1, ii, iHi. 

Nfitc. — “llavr :it Ijiiii"--! am rratly to 
vuKiXRv. ill th(.‘ ('(int(sl. 

HAVE AT THY LIFE. An exclamation of 
warning. 

“ Have at thv life** T. .V. A'., Ill, vi, i n* 

HAVE TO. I drink, I pledge. 

" Ha* to lliir, l.ul ’* T. of .S'., V, ii, 37. 

HAVE WITH. Come on, 1*11 go with, 
take me with. 

** Have unth you, mirw ho'^t.” 

M. IV. \V., II, i. 197; V M. ir. W., 

II. i, 20(1; III, ti, 7v ; Olli., I, ii, 51; 
Ru'h.ltl III, li, Hr,; A. V. I, ij, 
22*5 ; T. N. A'., II, ui, 20. 

HAVER. l\).sses.sor. « 1 

*' Valour i*i tiu' chir'h'M viitiii*, .md 
M(.wl dignities the htivir.'* Cor.^ II, ii, Si. 

HAVING, (i) The state of ]iossessing. 

“ I wish thf ha-i’inii of it.” /Vr., II, i, 120. 

( 2 ) Pos.se.s.sio!is, pro])erty, wealth. 

“My luivinfi is not nun li.” 

T. -V., Ill, iv i7rj; V. also M. IK. II'., 

III, ii, 7j ; Tv;#/., I, ii, ift; II*. T., IV, 
iii, ; A. Y. A., Ill, ii, 190 ; A. A. A., 

1, i, Z91 ; T. of .1., 11, li, lu; Hen. 
K///--11, iii, 21; III, II, 15.J, 

(3) What one is to get. 

“ Hack : -that's tin* iiimost of your haring.'* 
Cur., V, li, 52. 

(4) Allowance. 

“ Scant oiir foriiw-r having in (h'spiir-.** 

Ulk., IV, iii, 88. 

(5) Endowments, qualities, acconiplish- 
nieiits. 

” .\ str.iiigc fellow 111 re 
Writes ftip th.it mail- how* diMrly i-ver parted. 
How much ill having, or without or in — 
Cannot make bo.ist to h.ive that which he 
hath.” 

T. ana C., Ill, iii, 97 ; v. also A. C., 235. 

. HAVOC. Etymolt)gy doubtful, either 
from A.S. hafi)c=VL hawk, or Welsh 
destruction. 

I., subs. (1) Waste, di-stniction. 

“ Nor furtuiu' made such havoc of inv inf.ms.” 

- .1/. .-1.. IV, i, 202. 

(2) The ary'of solditTs as a signal for a 
gernral slaughtiT wlien no quarter 
was to be given. Note. — In the 
Statutes of Warre, by King Henry 
VHI (1513), quoted in Todd’s 
edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, 


it is enacted, ** That noo man be so 
hardy to crye havokc, upon paync 
of liym that is so found begynner 
to dyg therefore.” A similar enact- 
ment occurs in the Ordinances of 
War of Kichard II and Henry V, 
published in the Black I^ook of 
the .\dmiralty (v. Wright’s edition 
of Ifamlct ). , 


” This qii.irry cries on havoc** 

Ham., V, ii, 349 \ v. also /. C., ITT, 1 , 275; 
Cor., HI, i, 275 ; K.J., II. i, 357- 
H., vb. To waste indiscriminately, to 
despoil. Cf. Hey wood. The English 
Traveller, I, ii, 27 : 


” All that m.iss of wi'aljh 
Got by my m.-istcr's swc:it and thrifty care 
HaViHk m prodigal iisi's.” 

Also, ]Ma.ssingcr, Edward //-IV, v, 28 : 
“ Wi* may loinovc these flatterers from the king, 
Th.il havoik liiigland's wealth and trc.isury.” 

Also, Milton, Paradise Lost, X, 617 : 

” '1*0 w.isto and havock yonder world.” 

‘ *• 'The weasel Sec^t 

Comes sneaking, and so sucks her princely 
eggs, 

IMaying the* mouse in absence of the cat, 

To ti’.ir and havi^c more than she can cat.” 

Hen. V-l, li, 173 - 


HAWKING. T., subs. Falconry. 

King Henry. ” Why, how now, uiuTc 
Gloster ? 

Clos. 'I'alking of hawking ; nothing rise, my 
lord.’* 2 Hen. K/-II, i, 54 - 


IT., adj. Hawk!ik(‘, keen. 

** ''I was pn*lty, though a plague, 

To s(*e him eviTy liour ; to sit and draw 
His .'r' hfsl brows, his hm'king eye, his curls, 
III our hcnit's table.” A. W., I, i, 88. 

HAY, t. Ital. hai= you have it, you 
have got it, need when a thrust reaches 
the antagonist. 

A home -thrust (in fencing). 

•• '1 h.- piiiilo rcvfiso I the hi^ I ** 

R. and /., II, Iv, 24. 

HAY, 2'. ICtymology doubtful. 

A tlance in a rmg, a country dance. 
Cf. Heywood, IVoman Killed with Kind- 
ness : 

•* The hay ! ll\e hay 1 there’s nothing like the hay ! ” 
” 1 will play 

On the talwr to the Worthies, and let them 
d.iiicc Iho hay.*’ J^. L. L., V, i, 139. 
Note.— Narcs suggests that tlie word is 
only an abbreviation of heydeguies (heyde- 
gu yes) , a kind of frolicsome dance, v. l*ercy ’s 
Reiwues: Robin GoodfeUow, X02: 

** 15 v wells and rills in meadowes greciie, 

We nightly dance our hey-day-^ise.’* 
SponscT uscis the second form of the word in 
Shet>herd*s Calendar, June, 26. The spoiling 
suggests heyday + guise as the etymology. 

HAZARD, (i) A game of cards or dice. 

” Who will go to hasard with me for twenty 
prisoners? ” „ Hen. V-IIl, vil, 79. 

(2) Risk, peril. 

** You must first go yourself to hasard.** 

Hrn. F-III, vii, 80. 

(3) Danger. 

" To Uie exaaneeige ot taant." 

, , ' . .< 1 . ly., Ill, iii, 6. 
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(4) Chance. 

“ I will stand the hazard of the die.*” 

Hick. iri-V, iv, xo. 

(5) Evil chance, loss, 

'* Hiink death no hazard in this rntcrprisc.** 
Per., I, i, 5 ; V. .^Uso Cym., IV, iv, 46. 

(6) The stake in gaming, what is risked. 

'* Drlng your latter hazard back again.'* 

M. V., 1. i. 151. 

(7) A term at tennis, signifying the 
plot of the court from which the 
l)all miigt be returned or a stroke 
lost. 

** When wo have match'd our rackets to those 
b:ills, 

We will, in Franco, by God's grace, play a 
set 

Shall strike his father's crown into the 
hazard.^ Hen. F-I, ii, 263. 

Note. — ^The term is employed here m a 
double sense (2 iuid 7). ]t*is still aj)plied to a 
stroke in billiards (a winning or losing hazard) 
wlien tile player puts one or otluT of the 
balls into a pocket (F. trau—n hole, pocket, 
hazard at tennis). Tennis is fnsiiieiitly 
mentioned bv our old dramatists. Cf. 
Webster, White Deuil : 

** While he h.id been bandying at tennis 
He might have sworn himself to hell, <iiid slr(K>k 
His soul into the hazard.** 

HE. Subs. Individual, person. Cf. Ben 
Jonson, To Shakespeare : • 

"lliat he 

Who casts to write a living line, must sweat." 

" I’ll bring mine action oti the proudi'st he 
Th.'il stops riiy way in Padua." 

T. of S., Ill, ii, 228 ; V. .ilso A. Y. L., Ill, 
ii, 414; R.andJ.,Y. ‘\,b7. 

HE AS HE = This one (Menelaiis) as that 
one (Paris). 

T. and C., IV, i, 66. 

HEAD. I., subs, (i) Skull. 

" Like the toad ugly and v<'iiotTious 
Wears yet a precious jewel in In'* head.** 

A. y. L,, H, i, 14. 

(2) Face, presence. • , 

"A banknipt, a prodigal, who dare scarce 
Show his head 011 the Kialto." 

M. V., Ill, i, 35 ; V. also Sonnet XXVI, 14. 

(3) Ruler, chief, general, director. 

" For all the Grec'kish heads, which with one 
voice 

Call Agamemnon head and g<'neral." 

7'. and C'., I, iii, 222. 

(4) Person, individual. 

" Fur .ill the Greekish heads, which with one 
voice 

Call Agameiimon head and general.'* 

T. and C., 1, iii, 221. 

(5) Summit. 

" Antres vast and deserts idle. 
Rough quarries, xocJcs, and hills whose heads 
touch heaven.'* 0 th., I, iii, 141. 

(6) The upper part of a thing. 

" Set on ihc head of a wasp's nest." 

W. T., IV, iii, 766. 

(7) Class, order. 

*' 1 assure you it was a buck of the first head.** 
L.-L. L., IV, U, xo. 


Note. — Stcevens quotes The Return from 
Parnassus (x6o6) : " A buck is the first year 
a fawn ; the second year, a pricket ; the third 
year, a sorrell ; the fourth year, a roan ; the 
Ithli, a hiirk r»f iho fiist luiad ; the sixth year 

a complete bude." 


(8) Conclusion, final issue. 

'• Now docs my project gather to a head** 
Temp., V, i, i. 

(9) Origin. 

False Mowbray, their false head and spring.** 
Rich. //-I, i, 97. 

(10) Scope, latitude, free play, 

" With that he gave his able horse the head.** 
2 Hen. iV-I, i. 48* 

(11) Promontory, headland. 

" Fiom the head of Actium 
Beat the appruachiiig Caesar.'* 

A. and C., Ill, 

(12) Essential part. 

" The V‘Ty head and front of my offending 
Il.ilh this extent, not iimre." 

0 th., I, iii, 80. 


(13) Division of an army. 

" His divisions, as the times do brawlj^ 

Am 5 ill three heads.** 2 Hen. JV—l, lil, 7*. 


(•4) 


(•s) 

n., 


An armt‘tl force. 


• Before 1 drew this gallant head of war.** 
A'. V, ii, 113 ; V. alM) Ham., IV, v, 
84; 1 Hen. IV-l, iii, 284; 

•• 18; 2 Hen. F/-IV, v, 9 ; 3 




Bud, dawif, jiriine. 

" 'rills outward, saiiiled deputy. 
Whose settit'd vis.ig»* and deliberate word 
Nips youth i’ the head** M. A/., III» i, 9** 
vb. To behead, to decapitate. 
" If you head and liaie: ..Ii that offend that 
way blit ftir •• n year logelher,,. you’ll 
be glad to give out .1 commission for 
more head**.” A/. A/., II, i, 226. 


HEAD-LUGGED. Lukk^I or Icail by the 

head. 

•' A father, and a gracious aged man, 

Whose, !•l.•vereucc even the head-lug^d bear 
•.vould lick." 

K. L., IV. ii, 42 (for fwffg'rf cf. x Hen. 
/F-1. i, 8j). 


HEADSTALL. The halter without the 
hitching strap. 

"... with a half checked bit, and a head* 
stall of sheep’s leather.” 

r. of s., HI. u, 59. 


HEADY, (i) Ungovernable, headstrong, 
rasli. 


' And am fall'll out with my more headier 
will.” 

K. II, iv, X04; V. also Hen. F-III, 
iii, 3i. 


(2) Impetuous, violent. 

*' Of prisoners' ransom and of soldiers slain 
And all die currents of a heady fight.” 

I Hen. IV-\\, iii, 51 ; v. also Hen, F- 
Li, 34- • ei,. 

HEADY-RASH. Ungovcrna'Slc, hasty, 
headstrong. 


” My liege, I am advised what I say, 
Neither disturb'd with the effect of wine. 
Nor heady-rash, provok'd with raging ire.** 
C. £., V, i, 216. 
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HEALTH, (i) Freedom from bodily ill- 
ness. 

“His he 4 dth was in*wr lioiior worth than 
now.” I Hen. IV-IW, i, 27. 

(2) Safety, welfare. 

“ Have mind upon vour hcaUh^ tempt mo no 
farther.” ' J. C\, IV, iii, 35. 

(3) Prosperity, well-being, 

“ Tlu* state’s bf«4t heaftk.** 

T. of ii, 217. 

(4) A toast, a pledge in drinking. 

“ 1 have .1 health for you." 

A. atul C., II, vi, i2g. 

(5) A wish for liappiiK'ss and j)rosperity. 

“ All health iiiilo my gr.w ions soven igii." 

2 Hen. ry-lll, i, 82. 

HEALTHFUL (t) Salutary, propitious. 

“ And, knowing whom it w.is Ilu ir hap to 

G.nve healthful wele^ine |fi their ship-wiacked 
guests.” C. E., I, i, 114. 

(2) Sound, free from «lisi‘ase. 

“ r.et our finger .uhe, and it indiH‘S 
Our other healthlul nieinlu rs even to that 
sense 

Of pain.” O/A., HI, iv. 146. 

(3) Well-disposed. 

"Siuh an j-vploit h.ivi* I in hand, T.ig.iriiis, 
Had you .1 healthful car (o hear of it.” 

J. II, i, 318. 

HEALTHSOME. Wh(j 4 esoine (used only 
once by Shakespeare). 

"To whose foul iiioulh no heullhsomc air 
breathes in." J{. ami /., IV, ui, y. 


HEARKEN. A., trs. (i) 'l‘o ])ay atten- 
tion to, to regard favomahly. 

" The King of Naples hearkens my bn>ilier*s 
suit.” Temp.f 1, li, 122. 

(2) To wait and see. 

“ Well, hearken llu* end.” 

2 Hen. IV- U, iv, i\6. 

B., inlrs. (i) To listen, to pay atten- 
tion. 

" Wilt thou be plt.e d to hearken once ng.'iiii 
to tho suit 1 iii.ide to llu-e ? " 

Temp,^ HI, ii, 37. 

(2) To inquire. 

“ Hi* hearkens after ]inipliecii-s and dreams.” 
Bich. ///-I, i, 54; V. .lUi M. A., V, i, 
20X. 

(3) To lie in wait, to be on the alert. 

* " They did irn* Ijhi tiiucIi injury 
That ever said I hewken'd for your death.” 
X Hen. /K-V, iv, 52 ; v. also T. of S., I, 
ii, 2.S5. 

(4) To incline, to dispose. 

;■ ,V‘ , ' “ Such is the simplicity of man to hearken 

[ after tin- flesh.” L. L. /-., 1, i, 219. 

HEARSE. I., subs, (i) funeral car. 

“ Stand from the Ar.-tr^e, stand fnim tin- Uidy.** 
J. C., Ill, ii, 163. 

(2) A coffin (in a bier. Cf. Milton. 
Lyemas, 151 : 

“To strew the laureate hearse when- hydd lies.” 
" My gradous lords, to .tdd to yotir laments 
Wherewith you now bedew King Henry's 
hearse.** i Hen. k7-I, i, X04. 


II., vb. To enclose in a coffin, k- I 

“ Would she were hearsed at my foot, and 
the ducats in her coffin.” 

M. V., Ill, i, 77. 

HEART, (i) The bodily organ. 

“ Make my seated hrorf knock at my ribs 
Against the use of nature.” 

Mac.t I, iii, x.8b. 

(2) The mind, the soul, the thinking 

faclllt^^ 

" Never did captive with a freer heart 
Cut olT his chains of bondage.” 

" Rich. //-I, iii, 88. 

(3) DjuraRC. 

" A man may, if he were of a fearful Arar/, 
iitaggfr in this aiU'-mpt.” 

A. V. in. iii. 40. 

(4) A bravo follow. 

“W'hiie are these lads? where are these 
hearts ? ” 

M. N. D., IV, ii, 23; V. also Temp., I, 

», 7- 

(s) Thought, roUcction. 

• " My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar 

And 1 must pause till it aune back to me.” 

J. C., Ill, ii, 104. 

(6) iMost .secret thought. 

la*l us spe.ik 

Our free hearts iwh t«) cither.” 

^ Mac., I, iii, 154. 

(7) 'rile essential part, the pith, the 

substance. 

" Vou would seem to know my stop; you 
would nluek out the heart of my mystery.” 

Ham., Ill, ii, 352. 

(8) The ceutni, the core. 

" I ike a vilUiii with a smiling cheek, 

A .'•HKlly apple rotten at the heart.** 

M. V., I. iU, 89. 

(g) The seat Of the affections. 

” 0 heart, lo<*i* not thy nalur«:.” 

Ham., Ill, ii, stir. 

(10) ;\lfection. 

"•He’s of _all sorts nichuiitingly beloved, 
and iiulei'd so much in the heart of the 
world.” A. y. L., I,i, X31. 

(11) disposition, inclination. 

“ I have a letter gucssingly set down. 
Which c.une from one tnat's of a neutral 
Arorf." K. L., Ill, vii, 49. 

(12) Cordiality, goodwill. 

^ 1 here do give thee that with all my heart 
Which, but thou hast already, with all my 
heart 

1 w'ould keep from tlice.” 0/A., I, ill, X93. 

(13) Anxiety. 

“ Si t your heart at rest.” 

M. N. D., II, i, 124. 

(14) Good sense. 

" Why, had your bodies 
No heart among you ? ” Cor., II, iii, 194. 

(15) Intention. Cf. Burns, Epistle to 
Davie : 

” The heart aye's the part aye 
That makes us right or wrang.” 

“ The h^*s oil.” a Hem. JV-W, iii, 29. 
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(16) The utmost degree. 

'* This grave charm — 

« « « 

IJke a right gypsy, hath, at fast and loose. 
Beguil'd me to the very luaH of loss.’* 

^ d.oaiC., lV,xa.a9. 

(17) A term of endearment. 

** Awake, dear heart, awake, thou hast slept 
well.” Tenip,, I, ii, 306. 

HEART-BLOOD, (i) Life-blood. 

” I s.iy, thou host. 

And will maintain what thou li.isl said Is 
false . 

In thy keari-hlood** Rich. //-IV, i, a8. 

(2) The soul, the essence. 

"The 'hiortal Venus, the hearl-hlood of 
Iwauty.” T. and C., Ill, i, 33* 

HEART.BURNED. (i) Suffering from 

heart-burn. 

Bard. “ 'S blo<Kl, I would* my tace were in 
your belly ! 

Falstalf. Gou-a-mcrcy ! so sliould 1 Ih; sure 
to be hrart-burned.** 

I Hen. IV lll, hi, 46- 

(2) Sour, out of temper. 

" How tartly that gentleiiiJii l«x)ks ! I lu-vor 
can see him but I .iin heart-hurned an 
• hour after.” M. .4., Ii, i, 4. 


HEART-DEAR. Adj. Suiccrely beloved. 

" When your own Pi-rcy, wli<*n my heart-dear^ 
Harry, 

Threw fiiany a northward look to sir his 
father 

Bring up his powers.” 

2 lien. /IMI, iii, r?. 


HEARTED. Deeply seated in the heart. 
"My ciiiise is hearted, thine hath no Irss 
rcjison.” 0 th., I, iii, 361. 


HEARTED THRONE. The heart in 
which thou wast enthroned (John- 
son). 

" yield up, O love, ihy iTfnvn and hearted 
throne 

To tyrannous halo.” 0 th., HI, iii, 436. 

HEARTEN. To encoiiragg. * • 

" Hearten those that figiit in y»)iir d<*f<Tiir.” 

3 Hen. VI-W, ii, 70- 


HEART-GRIEF. Anguish of mind, heart- 
felt-grief. 

" There's not, I think, a siibjfct, 
That sits in hearlrg^ief .iiid un* nbiries.s 
Under the sweet shade ot your goveni- 
ment.” Hen. P-ll, ii, 27- 


HEARTLESS. (i) Insensible to feeling. 

" How sighs resound througli heartless 
giound.” P. P., XIII, 35. 

(2) Destitute of courage, fainthearted. 
Cf. Spenser, Shepherd *5 Calendar, 
December 28 : “ Hunt the hartlesse 
hare til sheo were tame.” 

" What, art thou drawn among these heu:tfess 
hinds?” 

R. and I, i, 58 ; v. also R. of L., 471, 
1392. 

HEART OF ELDER. In contradistinc- 
tion to ” heart of oak.” As soft pith 
occupied the heart of the eUler tree the 


expression quoted is intended to convey 
the idea of softness. 

" My heart of elder ,*• M. W., II, iii. 25. 

HEART’S ATTORNEY. The tongue. 

" But when the heart's attorney once is mute, 
llic client breaks, as desperate in his suit." 

V. and A., 335- 


HEART-STRUCK. Aimed at and reach- 
ing the heart, heartfelt. 

" Who labours to outjest 
His heart-struck iiijuries.” 

K. L., HI, 1 . 17. 


HEARTY. (1) Sincere, coming from the 
heart. 

" To llu'i* and thy comp.iny T bid 

.\ hearty w'dioiiie.” Temp., V, i, xzi. 

(2) Kind, good-natured. 

" My hcarlv friends. 

You take me in dttloroiis a sense.” 

A. attd C., IV, ii, 38. 

HEAT. T., snbs. (i) High temperature, 
hot weather. 

“ W.illow nakcil in Deccmljcr snow 
By tluiikiug on (.iiil.isiio summer’s heat*' 
Rich, ll-l, iii, 299. 

(2) Warmth of lln^ lunly. 

"A f.iuit cold fi-ar tlirilU IhroiiKh my veins, 
That alinoht frcr/<s up I In* heat of life.” 

R. ami /., IV, iii, x6. 

(3) A degree siUli^cient to warm the 

blood. 

" One driiujild aUivt* heat inakis him a fool.” 

T. N., I, V, X2X. 

(4) TJie (piality of being hot in the 

moiitli. 

” The hciii t»i th'- ** 

Hen. V-lll, vii, 19. 

(5) I'ir**. 

“ f'kiKiw not will rc is tli.it I’nnwthean heal 
Th.it I ail ihy IIkIiI rdiinu;.” 

0 th., V, ii, X2. 

(0) Nick of lime, favourable ©iipor- 

tniiif >, . 

** Ilf will drive you out of your revenge 
and till 11 .ill to iiiiTriiiii'iit, it you take 
lu'l tlif heat." 

z Hen. IV Jl, iv, 254; V. also K. L., I, 
i, 312; (f. ihf proverb "Strike while 
tin; lion is hot.” 

(7) Vehemence. 

“ A r.if;f whosf heat hath this coiidiUon, 

Tli.it riolliiiiK u.'iii allay.” • 

K. HI, i, 341 : V. also K. L., V, iii, 54. 

(8) Urgency. 

*' it is a business of some heat.** 

0 th., 1 , ii, 40 ; V. also 2 Hen. IV-IV, iii, 37. 

(9) I’iery temperament, mettle. 

” Took fin; and heat away 
From till best-tfinpered courage in his 
lnio|is.'' 3 Hen. IV-l, I, XX4. . 

II., vb. A., trs. (1^ To make hot. 

" Heal not a furnace for your foe so hot 
That it do singe yourself.” 

Hen. V///-I, i, X40. 

(2) To excite. 

” Ay, to see meat fill kiiavi*s, and wine heat 
fouls.” T. cf A., 1 , i, 290. 
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(3) To rim as in a race or heat, to travel 
over. 

*' You may ride’s 

With one soft kiss n lliousiind furlongs ere 
With siiiir w«! heat an ac;n*." 

W, r., I, ii, 96. 

B., inlrs. To agitato, to become warm 
or excited. 

"Let iny liver rather heat with wine.” 

A/. V., I. i, 81. 

III., p.p. Heated. 

“The.iroii of itself, though heat nsl-hot, 
Approaching iie.ir these eves, would drink 
my teais.” ' K. J., V, i, 61. 

HEAVEN DEFEND. Heaven forbid. 

Oth., I, Hi, 267. 

HEAVENLY. Adv. Tii a manner re- 
sembling that of a ceh'stial being. 

” She was heavenly tiiie.” 

Oth., V, ii, X35. 

HEAVEN SHIELD, v. Shield. 

HEAVINESS. ( I ) The propi^ty of having 
weight. 

“The hr.iin'tlie he.ivii-r for heiiig 1 «k» light, 
the puiv t«io light, being diawn of 
heaviness” Cym.fW, iv, 64. 

(2) Melancholy, despondemy, lowness 

of spirits. 

'* <Juirlii‘ii his :ic’<*d heaiinesK 

Willi some dfliglit or oIIut.” * 

M. V., 11 , viii, 

(3) Weight of sorrow. 

*' Let US not biirlhiTi oiir renu-inbraiiees 
With a heaviness that’s* gone.’’ 

Temh., i, 20a 

U) Drowsiness, languor. 

“ Your evelids eKiwii till* god of sleep, 

CliaiTiiiiig vour bUnxl with jileasing /ii'-ieiWkS.” 

I Hen. lV-\\\, i, 216; v. als.) Temp., 1 , 
ii. .J07. 

(5) Fastness, soundness, dejith. 

“ In the heaviness <if his sleep 
We put fresh g.innrnts on him,” 

K. L., IV, vii, 21. 

HEAVING. A«lj. Touchy, resentful. 

“Were it not glmy lli.ii we more afb'eted 
Thau the pcrfonnaiice of our heaving spleens ? ” 

T. and C., II, ii, 196. 

HEAVY. (I) Weighty. 

“O *tis a burthen, Croiiuvell, *iis a burthen 
Too heavy for a man that lioju’s for heaven.” 

. Hen. VlU-\n, ii, 383- 

(2) Grievous. 

“ I should have a heavy miss of thee. 

If 1 were nuu'h in love with vaiiilv.” 

I Hen. /I'-V, iv, 102. 

(3) Vexatious, opprc.ssive. 

“ Our crosst's on the way 
Have made it U'dious, wearisome and heavy,** 

Kich. Hi m, i, 5. 

(4) Sad, dull./ I 

“ Our argunu'iit j 

Is all too heavy to .idinit imuh I. ilk.” 

2 Hen. iy~V, il, 24. 

(5) Important. 

“Trust him not in matter of heavy conse- 
quence.'* - 4 - M^-, II, V, 47. 


(6) Sorrowful, lamtui table. 

Nurse. “ O heavy day ! 

Lady Cap. O iiw, O me I my child my only 
life 1 ” 

R. and J., IV, v, 14 ; v. also Oth., V, 11, 
370; A. W.,N, ill, 100. 


{7) Dry, ponderous. 

" Seneca cannot be too fcfawy, nor Plautus too 
light.” Ham., II, ii, 378. 

(8) Stuxud, brutish. 

“ O heavy igiioraiici* ' ” Oth., II, i, i-l-t* 


(9) Drtjwsy, sleepy. • 

“ Tliore have I made mv promise 
lj|N)ii till* heavy middle of the night 
'1*0 rail upon him.” , , . 

M. A/., IV, i, 35 ; V. also Temp., I. n, 
189, 194, 198 ; A/. N. D., V, i, 380. 


(10) Cloudy, thick. 

“ Two or thn*c gro.*!!! : it is a heavy night ; 
Tliesi* ni.iv be couiiterfiats ; let’s think 't 
iinsnfi: ,, 

To eome in to the cry without more help. 

Oth., V, i, 42 * 

{i i) Dark, threatening, lowering. 

“ With heavy eye, knit brow, and strength- 
less p.ire.*’ K* of L., 709. 

HEAVY-HEADED. Brutish, stupid. 

“ This heavy-headed revel east and west 
Makes us tr.uiuced and tax’d of otlier nations.’ 

Ham., I, iv, 17. 


HEAVY-SAD. Heavy at heart. 

“ So heavy-sad. 

As,— though, on thinking, on no thought I 
d>h«k, - . , , . . 1 

M.ikis me with heavy nothing f.yiit and 
‘.hriak.” Rich. /MI, i», .30. 

HEAVY SATURN. Nature’s gloomy side, 

pessimisni 

“ Unim you have I been absent in the spring, 
When pnjtid-pied April dress’d in all his 
trim 

Hath put a spirit of youth in cvcrviliiiig, 

That fieavv Saturn laugh’d and Imp d ^th 
Uim.” Sonnet XCVIll, 4* 

HEAVY-THICK. Thick and heavy. 

If that suriy spirit, melancholy. 

Had baked thy blood and made it heavy- 
thick.** A’./., Ill, ill, 43 - 

HEBENON. It has been con jectui ed that 
" hebenon ** by a transposition of letters 
is for “ heiiebon.** by which Shakc- 
spi‘are, meant henbane, a poisonous 
weed. But, as the quartos have 
” heboiia,'* there is a suggestion of the 
“ hchen ” of Spenser, representing the 
yew (Gcr. accounted, 

from ancient times, the most deadly 
of poisons.’* In Marlowe’s Jew of 
Malta (i 5 y") “ the juice of hebon ” is 
mentioned along with all the poisons 
of tht; Stygian pool.” Spensex has 
” trees of bitter Gall and Heben sad : 
Dead sleeping Poppy and black Hdle- 
bore ” {Faerie Queene, II, vii, 461), 
and his ” heben ” could hardly represent 
the henbane ’* (a w’eed), as he speaks 
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in another passage of a '* speare of 
heben wood ’* (Faerie Queene, I, vii, 326), 
also, curious coffer made of heben 
wood " (Rtiines of Time, 1 39). 

Cf. also Scott, Bridal of Tricrmain, 
III. 13 : 

“ The tough shaft of hdten wood." 

Further, the allusion to ** h‘peroiis 
distilmont" points to a skin disease, 
or t(‘ttor, as one of the effects coinnionly 
attributed to the poisonous qualities 
of " the douljle fatal yew.” 

** Tliy Illicit* stolf, 

With juice of cursed hebenon in a vial, 

And in the porches of my eais did p^nir 
The leperous distilnii iit." 

Ham., I, V, (a. 

HECTIC. F. hectique : Gr. ^KTiKOi — 
consumptive : ?^tsr=a sti4te or habit 
of the body : I shall have. 

A fever. 

" Like the hectic in my blood he rages." 

Ham., IV, iii^ <>5. 

HEDGE. Vb. A., trs. (i) 'I'o encircle 
(as for defence). 

" England, hedged in with tlu* main." 

A'. /., n, i, 26. 

(2) To surround, to invest. 

'*Tlierc*s such divinity dotli kedf>e a king,* 

Tliat treason can but keep to what it wouUl." 

Ham., IV, V, 102. 

(3) To confine, to restrain, to limit. 

" ril not endiiro it ; yon hirgrt vomst-lf 
To hedge me in." /. C., IV. iil, 30. 

B., intrs. To hide or skulk as in a 
.hedge, to shuttle. 

" Tlie king in this perceives him, how he 
coasts 

And hedges Ins own w.iy«' 

Hen. VlH-ill, ii, 39 ; v. also M. W. W., 
11, ii, 21. 

HEDGE-BORN. Of low' or mean birth. 

" Be quite degraded, like a hedge-born swain 
That Qotli presume to bu.*yit of giTitte blood." 

iHen. VI IV, i, 43. 

HEDGE OUT. To put off. 

" This shall not hedge us out.** 

T. and C., Ill, i, 65. 

HEDGE-PIG. A young hetlgehog. 

"Thrice and once the hedge-pig whined." 

Mac., IV, i, 2. 

HEED. A.S. hSdan^ to take care : Ger. 
huten= to protect. 

I., vb. To take care of. 

" It (the snake) shall be heeded.** 

A. and C., V. ii. 267. 

II.. subs, (i) Protection, defence, 
means of safety. 

" By fixing it upon a fairer eye, 

Who dazxUng so, that eye shall be his hefd** 
L. L. L., I, *, «2. 

(2) Heedful ness, attention, care. 

" With all the heed I may." 

Rich. ///-Ill, i, 187. 

(3) Suspicious watch, caution. 

" Take heed, honest Launcclot." 

M. V,, 11. H, 6. 


(4) An expression of seriousness, gravity. 

" A heed 

Was in his conntenuna*." 

Hen. y///-lll. ii. Bo. 

HEEDFULLY. (i) Attentively. 

Prospero, " Dost Ihou attend me ? 

Miranda, Sir, most heedfully.** 

Temp., I, ii, 78. 

(2) Consciously. 

j " She, in worser taking. 

From sleep disturbed heedfully doth view 
Till- sight." R. of L., 4S4. 

HEFT. T'^roin heave. 

Subs. Heaving, retching (only once 
iisetl by Sliakespenn;). 

" lie cricks liis gorge, his sides, • 
Will! viohiii hefts:* W, T,, II, i, 45. 

HEFTED (in tender-/<r/Avf) — A.S. haeftsi 
handle. 

Tendt*r-A<’//r(/^ tenderly constituted, 
set in a tender fraini*. 

“ 'l liy tender-keHed iiatiin* sliall not give 
Thi-t‘ o*rr tt) harshness." K. L., 11 , iv, 167. 

HEIGHT, (i) Klevation, loftiness. 

“ Sedx.ci-d the pitch .iiid heighi of all his 
thoughts 

To b.ise di'Lleiisiou." RUh. ///-Ill, vii, x88. 

(2) Sizi*, stature. 

" I know she is .about my height.’* 

T. 0. V., IV, iv, 16C. 

(3) nignity. • - 

" With p.ilc .and beggar fear impeach my 
height 

Before this out d.ar’d dastard." 

Rich, ll-l, i, X89. 

(4) Prc-cinineiicc in rank. 

"By him that me to this careful 

height.** Rich. ///-I, iii, 83. 

(5) 'fall stature. 

" She h.ith urged her height.** 

M. N. D., Ill, ii, 29X. 

(6) Tlie highest degree, the fullest 

extent. 

” Is la not appnjved in tin* height a villain ? '* 
M, A., IV, i. 297. 

(7) Zenith, utmost height. 

" J ti ar oiir haiipiiii’ss is at the height.** 

Rtch. lll-\, ill, 4X ; v. alvj /. C., IV, 
ill, 215. 

(8) Phrase: (n) "At height ” = in the 
prime of power. 

" It takejf 

l«'r>m oiir .aehioveiiifiit, though pc'rform'd at 
height. 

The pi til and marrow of our attribute,” 

Ham., I, iv, 21. 

(/>) "To the height ” = in the fullest 
degree ; cf. (b). 

" He’s traitor to the height.** 

Hen, K///-I, ii, 214. 

(c) "A-heiglit” = aloft. 

" Look up a-height.*’ a. K. L,, IV, vi, 58. 

HEIR. (1) One who succeeds another 
in the possession of hereditaments, an 
inheritor. 

" f will choose 

Mine hHr from forth tlie beggars of the world." 

T. of A., 1 , i, X4X. 
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(2) One who (or that which) has some- 
thing transmitted from another. 

**Tho hcart*ach(i and the Uinustind natural 
shocks 

That flesh is hfir to.” //««., Ill, i, 63. 

(3) Creation, production. 

** If the first hfir of iny iiiwntion prove 
deformed, I shall be sorry it had so 
noble a godfather.” V. and (Uodic.). 

HEIR-APPARENT, (j) Certain heir. 

“ Tliou art heir-apparent" 

1 Hen. IV-U ii. 52. 

(2) Heir presnmptivfi. 

” Coiisuli-r, It>rds, he is the next ot blood. 

And hetr apparent to the Hiiglish Cn>wn.” 

2 Hfn. VI-l, i. 149. 

HELL-BROTH. A magical composition 
jfor infernal piirposi*s. 

” Like a hell-broth boil and btiMile.” 

Mat ., 1 V, i, 19. 

HELM, 1, A. S. /it’/w — a protector. 

A helmet. 

” Vor every honour sitting on his Ar/w, 

Would they were mnllitiidis ! " 

1 Hen. /K-III, ii, 142. 

HELM, 2. A.S. — Jielin : Ger. 
helm=^Q. haiulle. 

I., siilw. (1) 'The ai)paratus for steer- 
ing vesstds 

” At thj;-; Vwi 

A seeming uu rm.iid st<*i rs.” 

A. and C'., 11, ii, 251. 

(2) A ruler, a director, a statesman. 

“ Yon sl.nidt r 

llie Jitinis o* the st.ite, who c.ire for you like 
„ fathers.” Car., 1, i, 71. 

II., vb. To manage, to com I net, to 
ste(‘r. 

“'llu! business lie hath helmed, must upon 
a warraiitt'd need, give him .1 better 
proclain.ition,” M. M.. I IT, ii, 126. 

HELP. I., vb. A., trs. (1) 'I'o relieve, 
to succour. 

” God help poor sunU.” (\ IV, iv, 127. 

(2) To relieve, to cure, to ease. 

” l-ovo doth U* her eyes repair. 

To help him of his blindness.” 

T. G. r., IV, ii, 4O ; V. also Temp., II, 
ii, 86. 

B. , reflex. To provide for or take care 

of orteself. 

” She is old and caiiiiut help herself.** 

2 Hen. /V-III, ii, 216. 

C. , inlrs. To avail. 

” What they do impart 
Help not at all, yet do they ease thi* heart.” 

Rtch. y/f-lV, iv, ijr. 

D. , phrases: (a) “To help to" = to 

supply with. 

• '* Be sine of this 

WOiat I can help ihci* to tliou shalt not miss.” 

.*1 . \V., 1, iii, 246* 

b, “To help up“=to raise. 

” *Tis not fMiough to help the fet-bk; up, 

But to siipihirt iiiiu after.” 

7' of I, i, xio. 


II., subs. (1) Assistance, succour. 

” With tlic hdp of a surgeon he might yet 
recover.” M. N. D., V, i, 308. 

(2) Relief, remedy. 

” What's gone and what's past help 
Should bo past grief.” 

W. T., Ill, ii, 243 ; V. also Mae., I, ii, 42. 

(3) Cure. 

” You have brought 

A iretnbliiig upon Borne, such as was never 
So ineapabic of help." 

Cur., IV, vi, 123 ; v. also K, L., IV, iv, 10. 

HELPLESS. (I) Powerless. 

” llopclcs-s and helpless doth .^egcon wend, 
Blit to proerastiiiate his lifeless end.” 

C. E., I, i. ib7. 

(2) Unavailing, affording no help or 
sustimancc. 

” lo, in these windows, that let forth thy 
life, 

I pour Ihe helpless balm of my two eyes.” 

Rtch. ///-I, ii, 13; V. also C. E’., II, i, 

3<) ; R. of L., 1027, X05O ; V. and A ., 
6o.|. 

(3) Trrcniodiablc, beyond help. 

** Wh.it helpless shame I feel 1 ” 

R. of L., 756. 

HENCE. I., adv. (1) For the future. 

” Heme I'ver then iny heart is in thy breast.” 

L. L., V, ii, 806 ; v. aUo 2 Hen., IV'-V, 

V, 5T ; in. iii, 379. 

(j) Tn the future. 

*' Farewell 

'nil h.df an hour hence** Temp., Ill, i, (>t. 

(3) Siibsecpiciitly, immediately after- 
wards. 

” Hence bi)th arc gone with conscience and 
remorse, 

'ITii*, could not speak.” 

Rich. IHA \ , iii. 20. 

(4) \t a distance. 

"'ITiy letter may be here though thou art 
hetute.** T. G. V., Ill, i, 249. 

II., inter]. Away, begone. 

" Hence, horrible shadow, 
thireal n^ockery, hence** .it/oc., Ill, iv, 100. 

HEND (Hent). A.S. (gc) to seize 

(connected with hand and handle), 

1 ., subs. A grasping, a grip, a hold, 
an opportunity. 

” up, sword, and know thou a more horrid 
hent:* Ham., Ill, ii, 88. 

IL, vb.* Note. — both forms hend and 
hent have sufficient authoiity. ^ 
Hcnl was certainly the form of the 
preterite and the past participle. 

(1) To seize, to occupjr. Cf. Spenser, 

Faerie Queene, V, ii, 239 : 

” As if that it she would in pieces rend, 

Or reave out of the hand that did it hend,** 

*' The generous and gravest citizens 

Have hent the gates.” M, A/., IV, vi, 14. *• 

(2) To take, to go beyond, to clear, to 

pass. Note. — Hunters still say 
“ to take a fence, a gato.“ etc. 

” Jog on, jog on, the foot-path way, 

And merrily hent the stile-a.” 

« W. T,, IV, iii, 117. 
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HEREAFTER. I., ailj. Future. 

'* And that hereafter ages may behold 
What ruin happen'd in revenge of him." ^ 
i Hen, Vl-llf ii, 10 ; v. also Rick, ///-IV, . 
iv, 302, 

II,, subs. A future state, coming time, 
prospect, expectancy. 

" Great Glamis ! wortliy Cawdor ! 
Greater than both by the all-hail hereafter.*' 
Mac., I, V. sj. 

HEREBY, That*s —That's as it may 

Jiappcn. 

L. L., I, ii, X41. 

HERE MUCH. v. Here's no. 

HERE'S NO. An ironical cxcUimaiion 
implying that them is a great deal of 
whatever the object may be. Tnstranccs 
of this form of expression abound in thci 
old dramatists. Similarly, the ironiad 
phrase “ here's much ” or much " 
was used for the absence of anything. 
Cf. Ben Jonson, Talr. of a Tub, II, 3 : 

Here was no sul)tle device to get a 
wench I ** Cf. also A. Y. L., IV. iii, 2 : 

“ How say you now ? Is it not past 
two o’clock ? and here much Orlando ! " 

" Sir Walter Blunt ! there's hdtiour for you ; 
her^s no vanity ! I am as hot as molten 
lead and as heavy too." ,, 

X Hen. /K-V, iii, ; v. also T. of S. 

I, ii, 138 ; T. A., IV, ii, 2O. 

HERESY, (i) Chosen beliel. 

** As the heresies that men do leave 

Arc hated most of those they did dereivc." 

M. N. D., Tl, If, 13'). 

(2) Unsound doctrine. 

"The ancient saying is no heresy. 
Hanging and wiving gof's by destiny 

M. V., II, ix, 82. 

HERMIT, (if An ancliolet, a recluse. 

" In prison hast thou spent a pilgrimage. 

And like a hermit overpassed lliy days.” 

I Hen. V, 117 

(2) A beadsman, one bound todyay for 
another. * 

" Wc rest yolu: hermits.** 

Mac,, I, vi, 20; V. also M. V,, V, i, 33 ; 
T, A., Ill, ii, 41. 

HEW TO. To shape. 

" Thou rather shalt enforce it with thy smile 
Than hewto*i with thy sword ” 

T. of A., V, IV, 46. 

HEY-DAY, 1 . Ger. Acirffl=ho ! hallo I 
Inter. An exclamation of cheerful- 
ness. 

Freedom, heyday ! hey-day, freedom I free- 

HEY-DAY, 2 . For high-tlay. 

Subs. Wildness, wanlonness. 

" At your ago 

The hey-iay in the blood ^ 

HIGH. I., adj. (I) Tall, raisetl con- 
siderably above ground. 

JoQ, " What suture is she of ? 

v- ... . 


(2) Exalted in rank. 

" He wooes both high and low, lx>th ricli and 
poor." M, W, W., II, i, loi. 

(3) Noble, worthy, elevated, generous. 

" High be our thoughts." 

Rich. //-Ill, ii, 8g. 

(4) Noted, celebrated. 

" Let's do it after the high Roman fashion." 

A. and C., IV, xv, 87. 

(5) Important. 

" NYliiit pu have to say 
I VrHlI with p.ilieiiee hear, and find a time 
liotli meet to he.ir and answer such high 
things." /. C., I, U, 170. 

(6) Seasonable, suitable. 

" 'Tis high time that 1 wito hence." 

C. Ill, u, X54. 

(7) Excessive, lavish. H 

" Mi-thinks she is too low for a high praise.'* 
M. A., I, i, 152. 

(8) Coming to be due south, or on 

one's lueriduin. 

" 'I'lic sun is high and wc outwear the day." 

Hen. V-W, ii, 63. 

(«)) l£x:ici:, due. 

*' The high oast 

St.inds, as the Capitol, directly hen*." 

/. C., II, 1, no. 

(10) Shrill, sharp, treble. 

" Your true love's coming, 

Tliat can sing both high and li»w (notes),” 
T. N., II, iii, 39. 

(11) I'louri.sliijig. 

" In the most high and p.iliny state of Rome, 
A littli- cn* the niighth-bt Julius h-II, 

'I he gr.ives stood tenantl' t. 

Ham., 1, i, 1x3. 

{12) Boisterous, loud, violent. 

“ I hoard tlie clink and f.dl of swords. 
And Cassio high ifi oath, which till to-night 
I ne’er might say before.” Olh,, II, iii, 217. 

(13) UrKfiit. 

" 'Tis hi.jh time that I vrerc hence." 

C. ni, ii, 162. 

(14) Vivid, deep, 

" His coinpli-.xion is higher th.m his." 

T. and C., I, ii, xxx. 

(15) Luxurious, rich. 

" The. times aro wild ; contention like a 
horse 

Full of high feeding, madly Indh broke loose." 

2 Hen. IV-l, i, xo. 

11., adv. To a high pitch. 

*‘ I c.mnot reach so high.** 

T, G, V., I, ii, 87. 

111., subs. 'I'lic highest point. 

" Let us to tlic highest of the field." 

I Hen. IV-V, iv, 156. 

IV., phrase: "On high "= aloft, in 
heaven. ^ 

" Tliy seat is up on high. 

Whilst niy gnjps flesh sinks downward, here 
to die.” Rich. //-V, v, iix . 

HIGH AND LOW. False dice, so called 
because they were loaded, .so as always 
to show high numbers : the term is 
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associated with “ fullatns ” and " gourds ” 
(q.v,). Stecvcns quotes Dckker's 
Belman 0/ London, where among false 
dice arc mentioned “ a hale of fullams " 
and ** a halo of gordos, with as many high- 
men as low men for passage.'* 

•* Lot viilturos ftripc thy guts ! for gourd and 
fullaiu holds, 

And high and hm Ix'guilfs the rich and poor.” 

At. W. IV., J, iii, 76. 

HIGH-BATTLED. Ecnowned in war. 
proud in command of armies. 

“ Like oiioiigh, kigh-hattUd Caesar will 

Uiistatc his liappiiirss, and bo stag’d to the 
show 

Against a swordtT ! " 

A. and C., Ill, xiii, 29. 


appears to me to be conlirmetl by the 
occurrence of the word ' range,' 
^ which is technically used of hawks 
flying in search of game.'* 

” So let highlighted tyranny range on 
Till each man drop by lottery.” 

/. C., IT, i, 118. 

HIGH-STOMACHED. High-tempered, 
proud, haughty. 

” High‘itomach*d arc they both and full of 
ire.” Rich. //-I, i, 18. 


HICH-SWOLN. Inflated, with passion, 

” Thfi broken rancour of your high-swoln 
h(‘arts, 

Hut lately splinter’d, knit, and join’d together. 
Must gently be preserv’d.” 

Rich. ///-II, ii, 1 17. 


HIPH-CROSS. The market-place where 
a cross was often erected. 

# I h.id as lief lake 1»t d<mTy with this 
condition, to be whipped at the high 
ems every luoiiiing." 

T. of 6*., I, i, 129. 

HIGH -DAY. Adj. Suited for a high- 
day or festival, iiuely phrased, elegant. 
*' Thou spi’iid'st surli hiiih-Uav wit 111 praisu* j 
liiin." M. V., II, ix, 9“ 

HIGH-GROWN. Overgrown with high 
corn. 

" Seurcli ev(‘ry acre in the high-grown field.” 

K. L., IV, iv, 7. 

HIGHMOST. Ifiglic'st, topmost. 

” Now is llu! suu Ufum the highwost hill 
Of this dav’s j»)uruey.” 

R. orui J., ll, V, 9 ; V. also Sonnet VII, 9, 

HIGH-PROOF. In tlie higlii’st degree. 

“ \Vc iu*i; highproo/ inel.iiiclioly.” 

M. A., V, i, 123. 

HIGH-REACHING. Aspiring, ambitious. 

** iitgh-reaching Duckinghaiu grows circum- 
spect.” Rich. ///-IV, ii, 31. 

HIGH-REPENTED. Sorely re])ented. 

“ My high-repented blames. 

Dear sovereign, paidon to me.” 

A. IV., V, iii, 36. 

HIGH-RESOLVED. Very resolute. 

”Tlip Goths have gather’d head, and with 
a power 

Of high-resolved men, bent to Uie spoil, 
They hither march aniaiii.” 

. r. w 4 .. IV, iv, 64. 

HIGH-SIGHTED. With lofty looks : 
Aldis Wright observes with respect to 
the following passiige — “ I'here seems to 
be an implied comparison of tyranny 
to an eagle or bird of prey, whose keen 
eye discovers its victim from the highest 
itch of its flight. We have the same 
gure in the first scene of the play 
(1. 73» etc.), and altliough the primary 
moaning of * high -sighted ’ may be 
* proud, supercilious,’ there is a secon- 
dary meaning in koeiiing with the 
comparison of tyranny to a bird of 
prey. That this comparison is intended 


HIGHT. The only instance in English of 
a passive ,verb without the addition 
of the onlinary auxiliaries. A.S. hdttc— 

I am or was called, hdtan (pret. heht) — 
to call, to be called, to be named. 
Cf. ChaiicuT, The Monkes Tale, 231 : 

*' A If'iiiiii.in haddr this noble champion, 

I'hal htghU Dianara, f resell as May.” 

Cf. also, Spenser, Faerie Quecnc, 1 , 
ix, 284 : 

” I, that hight T.evisan (quoth ho), will rid 
Against my liking backc to doc your grace.” 

Was called, was named. 

” I'liis grisly beast, whicli lion hight by name, 
Tho trusty 'J'hisbv, coming first by night. 
Did scare .iway, or rather did affright. ' 

M. N. D.. V, i, 140 ; v. also L. L. L., 
1 , i, 1O8, 258 ; Pcf.t IV, Prol., x8. 

HIGH-TOP. The masthead of a ship. 

” Vailing her high-top lower than her ribs.” 

M. V., I, i, 28. 

HIGH-VICED. Extremely wicked. 

” He as a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will o’er some high-viced city hang his 
poison 

Ja the sick air.” T. of A., IV, iU, xoJ. 

HIGH-WITTED. Cunning, artful. 

” Why, thus it shall become 
High-wUted Tamera to gloxe with all.” 

T. A., IV. iv, 35. 

HIGH-WROUGHT. Rising high in billows. 

” It is a high-wrought flood. 

I cannot, 'twixt the heaven and the main, 
Descry a sail.” 0 th., II, i, 2. 

HILD. Used as past tense for for the 
sake of the rhyme. Cf. Spenser, Faerie 
Qxteene, IV, ii, 148 : 

” How can they all in this so narrow verse 
Coutayned be, and in small oompasse hild 7 
Let them record them that are better skild.” 

Also, Drayton, Moone-Calfe : 

” And in the black and gloomy arts so skild 
That he even Hell in his subjection hild.** 

” O, let it not be hild 

Poor women's faults, that they are so fulfill’d 
With men’s abuses.” R. of L., tas?- 

Note. HUd was * sometimes employed 
when rhyme was not in question, v. Warner, 
Albion*s England : 

” Soide hUd with Phoebus, some with her.” 
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HILDING. Supposed by some to be an* 
abbreviation of Mid. Eng., hinderling^ 
mean, base, degenerate, from hinder^ 
behind, and suffix -ling ; others suggest 
simply a corruption of hireling or 
kindling, a diminutive of hind, 

I . , subs. A mean, base, menial wretch 
(applied to women as well as to men). 

“If your lordship find hitn not a hilding, 
hold m« no inon; in your rrspoct.” 

A. W., Ill, vi, 3 ; V. also T. of S., II, i, 25 ; 
R. and II. iv, 18 : Cym,, II. iii, 128 ; 

r. N. Kf., in. V. «. 

IT., adj. Base, menial. Cf. Spenser, 
Faerie Queene, VI. v, 223 : 

“ Which when that Squire beheld, he to them stent, 
Tliinking to take them from th:it hylding lioiind.*' 

** He was some hilding fellow that liad stolon 
The horse he rode on.” 

a lien. IV-l, i, 57 ; v. also Hen. K-IV. 
ii. 29- 

HILTS. The i^rotection to the handle of a 
sword : it is used in the ]]Iural with 
reference to a single weapon from JLhe 
two transverse projections to ])rot(xt 
the hand ; from the sword’s rest'inblance 
to a cross at this part it was sometimes 
used to swear by. 

” Now sits expectation in the air 
And hides a sword from hUls unto the point* 
With crowns imperial.” 

Hen. F-II. Prol., 9 ; v. .also i Hen. /P-Il, 
iv. 220 i Rich. 7/A -I, iv, 148; /. C., 
V, iii, 43 ; Ham.. V, ii, 159. 

HIM. (1) He : attracU'd into the case 
of whom understood in tlu; subordinate 
clause. 

“ Better to leave undone than by <mr deed 
Acquire too high a fainu when him wc scirvc's 
away.” 

A. and C., TIT, i, 13 ;• v. als»i Cor., V, vi, 
5; A. y. L., 1, i, 46; Ham., II, i, 42. 

(2) Him.sclf. 

" To one that can my part in Kim .advertise,” 
.V. 1. i. 42. 

HIND. (The d is excrescent.) A.S. 
a domestic. 

(1) A servant, a menial. 

“ A couple of Ford’s knaves, his hinds, were 
called forth by their mistress.” 

M. W. W., Ill, V, 86. 

(2) A i)Oor, a churl. 

” Fight I will no more, 

But yield me to the veriest hind that shall 
Once toudi ray shoulder.” Cym., V, iii, 77. 

HINDERING KNOTGRASS. So called 
because it was supcrstitiously believed 
that an infusion of it had the power of 
stopping the growth of an animal or 
child. Cf. Beaumont and 'Fletcher, 
Knight of the Burning Prstle, II : “ And 
say they should put him into a strait 
pair of gaskins, 'twere worse than knot- 
grass: he would never grow after it.'' 
Cf. also, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Coxcomb, II, 2 ; • 


** Wc want a boy extremely for this function, 

Ketn under for a year with milk and knot-grass.'* 

“ Get you gone, you dwarf. 

You minimus, of hindertng knot-grass made.” 

.V. N. D., III. ii, 329. 

HINGE. Vb. To bend, to crook. 

" Be thou a flatterer, now, and hinge thy 
knee.” T. of A., IV, iii, 210. 

HINT, (i) An occasion, a motive. 

” Wherein of an Ires vast .ind dt'serts idle. 
Rough quarries, rocks and hills whose heads 
touch heaven, 

It w.i*. ttiy hint ti> fpctik.” 

0 th., I, iii, 142 ; v. also Cor., Ill, iii, 23. 
(2) Subject. 

” It is a hint 

That wrings iiiirie I'ves to *t.” 

Temp., I, ii, 134. 

HIP (To catch on the, to have on the). To 

occupy a position which gives one an 
advantage over (a wrestler's Vj^rasc). 

“ if i e.iii catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed f.it the aiirieiit gnulgi* I bear him.” 
.17. V., I. iii, 41 ; V. also M. V., IV, i, 330 ; 
0 th., 11, i, 3T.|. 

HIP'D. Sw. hypa^to beat. Rubbed, 
fretted, abraded. Note. — “To hipe” 
is a ])r()vincial term for cattle pushing 
with horns, and goring each other. 

” ills horse hip'd with an old mothy saddle 
and stirrups of no kiudn’d.” * 

. T. of .S., III. II, 46. 

Note. - 5»»)me ‘editors read " hipp'd ” the 
meaning of which is obscure when associated 
with ” a saddle." 

HIREN. A coiTU])tion of Gr. Irene, the 
heroine in (r. I Vole's The Turkish 
Mahonu't and the Fair I Ur, n. 

A prostitute, a stiumpet. SteeVens 
quotes the old comedy of Law Tricks 
(160S) : 

” Wlial orniiioiis iu*ws can Folymetes daunt ? 

Have we not Hiren here : ” 

Cf. also Masshiger's Old Law, IV, i : 

Clown. “ No f^.nung hir me, we havi* Siren here. 
Cook. SiT«-’! ’IW.1S Hiren, the fair Greek, man.” 

Also, Bckker, Satiramastix : “ And 
therefore, while we have Hiren here, 
speak my little dish-washers.** 

Note. — In the following passage Pistol 
applies the term to his sword, but Mrs. 
Quickly supposes him to be asking for a 
woman. • 

PiU. "Die men like dogs! give crowns 
like pins ! Have wc not Hiren here ? 
Host. O’ iny word, captain, there's none such 
here. What 1 do you think 1 would 
deny her?” 

2 Hen. 7F-1I, iv, 141 ; v. also 2 Hen, 
iV-l\, iv, 127. 

HISTORY. I., subs, (i) A record of the 
most important events in human experi- 
encii. 

•” There is a history iii^ll men's lives 
Figuring tlie nature of the tiim*s dreras'd.” 

2 Hen. IV-Ul, t, 80. 
(2) A story, any relation of events. 
” If I should tell my history, it would seem 
Like lies disdain'd in the reporting.” 

Per., V, I, iz8. 
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(3) The declaration of what one thinks. 
** Is it but this— a tardiness in nature 
Which often Icavi-s the History unspoke 
That it intends to do ? " 

K* L., I, i, 227; V. also Rich. ///-Ill, 

V, a8. 


(4) Any communication. 

** This pap«T is the history of my knowledi;^ 
Toiichiiig her flight.’* Cym., Ill, v, 99. 

(5) A stage-play founded on historical 

events. 

^ •* It is ii kind of hittory.** 

» r. of S., Iiid., 11, M7 ; V. also A. Y. /,., 

' 11, vii, 164; Hen. V V, t’lior. 32; 

//rcw., II, ii, ; 0 th., 11, i, 264. 


*HIVE. I., subs, (i) A swarm. 

**Thp commons, like an angry hive of bees 
That want their loader scatter up and down." 

2 Hen. K/-I 1 I, ii, 125. 

(2) A kind of bonnet resembling the 
matted structure where bees live. 
** Upon her head a plaited hive of straw, 
Which fortified her vis.»ge from the sun." 

L. C., 8. 

II., vb. To get a footing, to billet, to 
quarter. 

** Dmiu'S hive not with me.** 

M. II. V. 47. 

HOAR. I., adj. (i) White. 


II., vb. To chronicle, to record (only | 
once used as a verb 1 jy Shakespeare) . 

“ Kcf P no IclMnh* to his iiiciiiory 
That may rrprat .iiid histtory liis loss 
To new rcnieinbr.HKC.’’ 

2 Hen. IV IV, i, 203. 

HIT. Vb. A., trs. (i) To strike after 
taking aim, not to miss. 

" I lliink you li.ivr hit tin* in.irk ; Imt is *t 
not tnicl 

Tl\.\t sin* should fv*«l th‘" sui.ut of tliis .^ ’* 
Hen. VIII II. i, 1, 4. 

(2) To altiiiii to, to ii-acli, to elTect 

sticcessfidiy. 

" Youi lather’s iinag** is so hit in voii." 

W. T., V. i, 155. 

(3) To guess, to lind out. 

"Thou hast hit it." T. of S., 11, i, 199. 

(4) To suit, to gratify. 

•* Wlt.it (w'e oft do) won'.!, .IS r»fl, 

HiUinu a cmsstT qu.ility, is cried up 
•• For our best .ict." //.11. VI! I -I. ii. 84. 

(5) To agree with. 

*' My former speeches h.wc but hU your 
thougiits, 

i Which c.iii iiiti’iprct farther." 

^ Mac., Ill, vi, I. 

B., inlr.s. (1) To fall out, io happen. 

" This hits right.” T. of .1., Ill, i, 6. 

(2) To agree. 

" Let’s hit together.’* A', /.., T, i, 308. 

(3) To strike. 

** The fencer’s foils, whicii hit but hurt not.** 
M. A .. V, ii, 14. 

HIT ON. To guess at. 

" I can iieverlfci/ o»*s name." 

.1/. W. IF., Ill, ii, 20. 

HIT OF. To hit on, to guess at. 

" Wliat your n.ime is else, 1 know not, 
*'■' ' Nor by wh:it wonder you do hit of mine.** 
i , C. ii.. Ill, ii, 30. 

"HITHERTO. (I) To this place. 

** England, from 'lYent and Severn hitherto. 
By south and east is to mv part assign’d.** 
i Hen. IV-UU i, 74- 

(2) Till now, up to this time, thus far. 

" I am hitherto your daughter." 

Qth., I, iii, 185. 

(3) So far. 

"And hitherto doth love on fortune tend." 

* Hantu 111» ii, 226. 


“ Tliis yellow' slave 

Will knit and break ndigions, bless the 
acciifs'd, 

Make the hoar leprosy ador'd.” 

T. of A., IV, iii, 34. 

(2) Mouldy, musty (from the fact tliat 
mouldy things ap])car white). Cf. 
Kiiollcs, History of the Turkes : 

“ 'J'lierc was brought out of the 
city into the camp very coarse, 
hoary, mouldisd bread.’* 

Komrn. " W'h.it h.ist thou found ? 

Mereitlio. No hare, sir ; unless a h. 3 rc, sir, 
ill a leiitf*!! pie, that is something stale 
and hoar ere it be spent." 

R. end /., II, iv, si6. 

IL, vl>. A., intrs. To become mouldy. 

" A li.irc th.U is hoar, 
too inu( li for 1 score 
When it hoars ere it be spent.” ' 

R. and IT, iv, 122. 

B., trs. To make hoary with leprosy 

" Hoar the flaineii 

Tkal scolds against the qu.ility of flesh. 

And not believes himself." 

T. of A.. IV, Ui, 154. 

HOB. A familiar or rustic variation of 
Hohin. Note. — It was often used to 
signify » clown, a rustic, an awkwe^rd 
clumry fellow. 

" Why in this wolvish gown should I stand 
here, 

To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear 
Their needless vouches.” Cor., II, iii, 123, 

HOBBY-HORSE, (i) An important per- 
sonage in the Morris dances of the May 
festivities. It consisted of a light 
frame of wickerwork fastened to the 
body of the person who performed the 
character. The object was to represent 
the appearance and to imitate the 
movements of a horse. All sorts of 
antics were performed and juggling 
tricks of various kinds were executed. 
A ladle was hung from the horse's 
mouth, for receiving money given by the 
spectators. The Puritans waged a 
furious war against the practice which 
was ultimately abandoned. Its omis- 
sion from the festivities was the occasion 
of a popular ballad in which was this 

burden— V hobby- 
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horse is forgot.” Cf. Ben Jonson, 
Entertainment at Althorpe : “ But see, 
the hobby-horse is forgot** also Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Women Pleased, IV. i : 

“ Shall the hobby-horse be forgot then ? ” 

*' Else shall he suffer not thinkinf; on, with 
the koMyy-hofSC, whose opitaph is ‘ tor, 

0, for, O, the hoftby-futrse is forgot.” 

Ham., Ill, ii, xiq; v. also L . L. L., Ill, 

1, 30;r. Af. K.,V,n, 47. 

(2) A. stupid person. 

*‘ I have studied c-iglit or nine wise words 
to spc.ik to you, which tliese Hohbv- 
*or5i?s must not Iie.ir.” M. A., Ill, ii, 

(3) A loose and frivolous person of 
cither sex. 

" Mv wife’s a hobby-horse.'* 

W, T., I, ii, 265 ; V. also Olh., IV, 1, 144. 

HOB-NOB. A.S. hahban= to have, ttab- 
baH=snot to have. 

Have or have not, take 'it or leave it 
(a familiar invitation to drink). 

” Hob-nob is his word ; give '1 or take *t.” 

T. N., Ill, iv, 218. 

HODGE-PUDDING. is uprovincUil 

name for a pig's paunch, hcncf, 'hog's 
pudding 'or the entrail of a hog sluffc«l 
with flour, currants, spice, ('tc., proliably 
a luiggis. Kxcept in the following 
passage this word has not been found.# 
” What, a hodge-puUdmq ? a b.ig <»f il«»x ? *' 
M. W. W., V, V, 144- 

HOISE. (i) To raise, to run up. 

^ ‘‘He mist rusting them 

Hoised sail and m.wh: away for Brittany.” 

Kkh. ///“IV, iv, 525. 

(2) To remove, to fling, to pitch. 

“We’ll quickly Aoi.%Yl'uko Humphrey from 
his s<Ml." 2 l/m. VI' 1, i, i(t*h 

(3) To heave. * 

'• There they hoist us.” 

Temp., I, ii, 148. 

HOIST, 1 . To hoi.se, to raise, tt) run up. 
Note. — the “ t ** is excrescent swid due 
to confusion with the past participle. 

“ Will you hoist s:ul, sir ? lu re lies your w.iy.” 

r. Af., I, V, i«6. 

HOIST, 2 . Used as past participle of 
hoise= to heave ujj (v. hoise, 3). 

“ 'Tis the sixirt to h.ivo tin- nigincr 
Hoist with his own polarcl." 

Ham., Ill, iv, 305. 

H HOLD. Vb. A., trs. (i) To manage in 
a certain manner. 

" Let him hold his fingers thus." , . 

M. N. D., Ill, i, 66. 

(2) To have, to possess. 

" You look 

As If you hold a brow of much dislractioti." 

W. r., 1 , u, 149. 

(3) To keep possession of. 

•• She holds her virtue still and I my inmd.” 

Cym., I, IV, 56. 

(4) To retain. 

“ But wherefore do you hold mo here so long ? 

What is it ttiat you would inipjurt?'' 

/. C ., I, u, 83. 


(5) To bear, to endure. 

“ Now humble as the ripest mulberry 
That will not hold the handling.” 

Cor., HI, ii. 80 ; v. also Ham., V, i, 182 ; 

T. of A., I, ii, 137. 

(6) To esteem, to consider. 

” I hold yon .'w a thing c-nskicil and s;dntcd.’ 

M. A/., I, iv, 36 ; V. also Ham., V, ii, 33. 

(7) To present, to offer. 

“ Wli.it, must I hold a c.andle to my shames 
Thev 111 Ihfinsrlvis, giMid sooth, arc too, too 
light.” M. V., II, Vi, 4 

(8) To defonil, to preserve. 

” 'Tis \vi‘ll ; <uid hold voiir own in any case.* 
r. 0/ .S*., IV, iv, 7. 

(i) ) To mniniain. 

“ 1 s;iw him htdil acquaint. nice with the wave. 

So li>ug .IS 1 could sec.” T. N., I, ii, l6. 

(jo) To re.strnin. 

“ W'e c;inuMt luthl iiiorlaliiy’s stnnig hand.” 

K. IV, ii, 82. 

(ii) To bind. 

** Do lint hold me to iniiu* oalli." 

T. aU C., V, ii, 27. 

{i2) '1*0 pursue, to carry on. 

” 1 would httld iiioie t.ilk with thee.” 

/. r., IV, iii, 286. 

(13) To withhold, to keep back. 

** 'I he sfn of Dunc.in 

From whom this lyr.mt ludds the due of birth.” 

Mac., Ill, vi, 35. 

(i-t) To Inko. 

•* Hold thee lli.il to drink.” 

T S., IV, lv,^X7. 

{15) 'I'o wager. 

” 1 hold voii .1 pi niiv.” T. of S., HI, ii, 79* ^ 
(lO) To avail, to i>rolit. 

“ riie fellow h.is .1 diMl of th.ll loo UUICh 
Whii h Iwtds him much to have.” 

A. W., 111,11,87. 

B., intrs. (1) To remain unl)rokcn. 

Chni'v. “I .1111 revdvnl on two points— 
Marta, rii.il it one bre.ik the other will 
hold." T. N., I, V, 22. 

{z) 'I'o Rrlp. 

•• You li.id much .ado to make his .anchor 
hold." ^V. T., T, ii, 247 . 

(3) 1*0 ccast*. to desist, to slpp. 

"Nor he.iMii peep ilirough the bLiiiket of 
Ll,e tl.irk 

To I rv. ‘ Hold, hold.’ ” 

.1/flc., 1, V, 5.: ; V. also Mac., V, viii, 34. 

(4) To endure, to abide, to last. 

“ Tliou Shalt be the ttiird if tills sword hold.” 

3 Hen. VI-V, i, 75 ; v. also Cym., I, iv, 

X40. 

(5) To stand one’s ground. 

*' Our force by land 

Hath nobly hell." A. and C., Ill, xHi, X 70 . 

(6) To accord, to agree. 

" Thou say’sl well ; and it holds wHI too.” 

I Hen . IV-1, ii, 30 . 


X 
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(7) To be true, to be valid. 

a Gent, '* Did you not of late days hear 
A buxzlng of a separation 
Between the Kilfg and Catherine ? 

I Gent. •• Yes, but it heU not.” 

Hen. F///-II, i, 148. 

(8) To refrain. 

** Wc sh.nll bo flouting : wo r.-mnot knid." 

A. Y. L, V. i, 12. 

(9) To keep an engagement. . 

'* PrithiT, no mop- pr.ittling ; «•>. IMI hold.*’ 
M. W. \V., V, i, 1. 

HOLD COLOUR WITH. To hv. in con- 
fgrmity with, agreeable to. 

“ You. must not marvel, Helm, at my course, 
Which koldK not co/our w%th tli(' tinir.** 

.i. Ig., II, V, 57. 

HOLDING. (i) Maintenance, susten- 
ance. 

'* Brother, slio is not worth what she doth cost 
The holdinq:* T. and II, ii. 5 J. 

(2) Legal obligation, binding force. 

“ Tiiis has no holdim*, ! 

To swear by him wliom 1 iirotost to love.” j 
A. W., IV, ii. 27. I 

(3) The burden, refrain, chortis of a [ 

song. ! 

'* The hoUinii every man shall hear as loud 
As his strong sides Van volh'y.” 

A. and C., II, vii, 109. 

HOLD ME PACE. 'Fo keep pace with me. ^ 

” Bring him o\it that is but w<>iu.>n*s son 
Can trace iii<* in tin- ledifius wavs of art 
And hold me pace in deep expi-rinients.** 

I Hen. IV HI. i, 49- 

HOLD OR CUT BOWSTRINGS, v. Bow- 
^ strings. 

HOLD QUANTITY. To have in a cor- 
respondent degree, to be in exact 
proportion. 

*' Tilings li.ise .and vile, holding no quantity, 
lawe can transpose to form .md tlignitv.” 

M. N. D., f, i, 2).!; V. also //aw., Ill, 

ii, 177. 

HOLD UP. (1) To continue. 

**Hald the swe< t je*'.! up.'* 

M. N. D., HI, li, JVj; v. also Ham., V, 
i, 29 ; M. A., II, ill, 112. 

(2) To support. 

*• The yroudtbt hi' that holds up Lanraster.” 

3 Hen. VJ-l, i, 46. 

(3) To busy, to encourage. 

** Hold him up witli hopes.” 

T. N., I. V, 285. 

(4) To exhibit, to display. 

** Hold, as 'tweii*, the image up to nature,” 
Ham., Ill, ii, 20. 

: HOLD YOU THERE. Keep in that vein, 

^ mood, frame cf mind. 

' ' ” Hold you there ; I.irewi-ll.” 

M. M., Ill, i, 170. 
HOLIDAME. Halidom, holine.ss, any- 
thing sacred, faith as a Christian (a 
common oath in Shakespeare's day). 


”Now, by my holidame, here comes Katli- 
arina.” 

T. of S., V, li, 90 (for halidom with similar 
sense V. T. G. V., IV, ii, 131 ; Hen. 
F///-V, i, 116). 

HOLIDAY. I., subs, (i) A day of com- 
memoration, a festival. 

” The yearly course th-st brings this d.iy 

.ibout 

Shall never see it but a holiday.** 

K. /., Ill, i, 82. 

(2) A day of exemption from work, a 
day of ]>lcasurc. 

" Being holiday, the beggar's shop is shut.” 

R. and /., V, i, 56. 

(3) An occasion of mirth. 

” But, indeed, sir, we make htdiday, to sec 
C.iesur and to rejoice in his triumph.” 

/. C., 1, 1, 3t. 

(4) Choice language as distinguished 
from tnat of every day, Cf. adj. (2). 
” He spi'aks holiday, he smells April and 

M.iy.” M. W. W., Ill, ii, 5«. 

II., adj. (i) Sportive. 

“They arc but burs, cousin, thrown upon 
thi-n in holiday foolery.” 

A. Y. L., I, jji, 14. 

(2) Adapted to special occasions, dainty. 

Cf. ''holiday," subs. (4) and 
“highday," adj. 

” With many holiday and lady temjf 
He questioned me.” 

X Hen. /F-I, iii, 46. 

(3) Pleasing, agreeable. « 

“ I am now in a holiday humour and like 
enouj,ii to consi'iit.” 

n A. Y. L., IV, i, 58. 

HOLLOWLY. Insincerely. 

'* Crown what I profess with kind event, 

If I speak tnie ; if hollowly, invert 
What best is boded me to mischief.” 

Temp., Ill, i, 70. 

HOLP, I’ret. and past participle of 
helf>. ('r. Langland, Vision of Piers !he 
Plowiuan, IV, 169 : “ l*'or oftc have 1 , 
quod lie, holf>e you atte barre.” 

** How comes 't that you 
H.ive holp to make this rescue?” 

Cor., Ill, i, 276 ; v. also Cor., IV, vi, 82 ; 
V, iii, 63; K. J., 1, i, 2x4; Temp., 
1, ii, 63 ; K. /.., ill, vii, 61 : R. and 
I, ii, 47; M. A., 1, i, 43; Rich. 
UI-l, ii, X08 ; T. A.. IV, Iv, 59 ; Mac., 
1, Vi, 23 ; C. E., IV, 1, 22. 

Note. — “Helped” as a p.p. occurs four 
times ill S., as a rret. twiru. For the full 
form of p.p. holpen v. IH. Ixxxiii, 8 ; 
Dan. xi, 34 ; Luke i, 54, etc. ;• Spenser, 
Faerie Queene, VI, 8, 225. 

HOLY, (x) Pious, religious. 

” I will pray, 

If I'ver I remember to be holy. 

For your fair safety.” K. /., Ill, iii, 15. 

(2) Cliristian, godly. 

” Holy men at their death have good inspira- 
tion.” Af. V., 1, ii, 24. 

(3) Pure. 

” So holy and so perfect is my love 
And I in such a poverty of grace.” 

, .,.A. y. L., Ill, v.98. 
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(4) Sacred. 

" A wicked day and not a holy day t 
What hath this day deserved ? " 

K, Ill, i. 83. 

(5) Blameless, good. 

** You have a holy father, 

A CTaceful Rentleman.” 

\V, T., V, i, 169 ; V. also IV. T., V, iii, 
148 ; Temp.f V, i, 62. 

(6) Dutiful, well-affected. 

“ What were more holy 
Than to rejoice the former niieon is well ? *' 
• W. T., V, i. 29. 


HOLY ALE. A rural festival, a holiday 
(v. Ale). 

* HOLY-CHUEL. Cruel by being too vir- 
tuous. 

" Be not so holy-cruel ; lovcjs holy.** 

A. W., iV. ii, 32. 


HOMAGER. A vassal. 

*' That blood of Ihino 
Is Caesar's homager.** . 

Note. — Blushes indicate n-spoct. 

A. and I, i, 31. 

HOME. I., subs, (i) A family abode or 
dwelling. 

** Like a si-hool bn^kt* up 
Each hurries towards his home and sporting 
place." 2 Hen. fr iV, u, ii. 

(2) One's country, fatherland. 

" Well, Syracushm, say in brief the cause 
Why thou doparlcdst from thv native home.** 
C. A., I, i. 29. 

(3) A resting place. 

" These that I bring unto their latest home** 
r. ri., 1, li, 20. 

Note. — “Latest Iwmc "«.thc grave. 

II., adv. (i) In one’s house, at home. 

“ (WcMl) be a day before mir husbands 
home.** M. F., IV, li, 3. 

(2) Towards home, homewards^ ^ 

" Ghosts, wandering here .’did theie, 

Troop home to churchyards." 

M. N. D., Ill, ii, 396. 

(3) With telling effect. 

" With his prepared sword, he charges home 
My unprovided body." 

K. A., II, i, 53; V. ,slso Olh., V, i, 2; 
Cor., I, iv, 3». 

(4) To the full, to the utmost, thor- 
oughly. 

“ All my services 
You have paid home.** 

W. T., V, iii, 4 ; v. also M. M., I, Hi, 41, 

IV, iU, «4i ; Temp., V, i, 71 ; A. W., 

V, iii, '4 : Ham., Ill, iii, 29 ; Cynt., 

III, V, 92; Cor., II, ii, 101 ; III, hi, i ; 

IV, i, 8 ; IV, ii, 48 ; i Hen. JV-l, iii, 
288 ; Mac., I, iii, X20. 

(5) In good earnest, with vigour or 

intensity. 

“ If thou inclin'st that way, thou art a coward, 
... or else a fool 

That see'st a game play’d home, tlic rich 
stake drawn, * 

And tak'st forjest." . 


HOMESPUN. A coarse, unpolished per- 
son, a ru% rustic. 

“ W'hat hrmp(‘ii homApuns have we swagger- 
ing here?" A/. N. f?., Ill, i. 68. ^ 

HONEST, (i) Honourable, upright, 
worthy. 

“ My friends were poor but hone^.** 

A . W., I, iii, 200. 

(2) Decent, proper, becoming. C£. 
Chaucer, The Pardoneres Tale, 318 : 

" * I graunt. ywis,* quod he, ‘ but I mot thiiike 
UiMMi some knm'st thing, wliyl th.it I drinke 

" Hrhnld what honest clothes vou send forth 
to bleaching." M. W. \V., IV, ii, xro. 

(3) Virtuous, chaste. 

"Those tliat .she makes fair, she scarce 
makes honest.’* 

A. y. L., I. ii, 35 ; V. .also A. Y. L., Ill, 
iii, 19; Ham., Ill, i, 103; W. T., II, 
i, f.8 ; M. W. \V., 1, iv, 122. 

(4) Fair, good. 

" Some htmrsl neighbours will not make them 
lii. nils." M. N. D., Ill, I, 148. 

“ HONEST AS THE SKIN BETWEEN HIS 
I BROWS - A proverbial expression, 
probably from llie sii])]K)sition that the 
eyis and fortdiend are espcciaUy indi- 
cative. of diameter. Cf. Gammer Gur- 
^ tim*s Needle, 11 , (>7 : ** I am as true, I 
would tlioii hnew, as skin betwene 
thy brows.** Cf. also Cartwright, 

! Ordinary, V, 2 : 

" I .'im as hnmt le; the ahhi that is 
iStiuren thv fmws.” 

The same comparison is applied. Jo 
magnanimity in lien Jonson’s Every 
Man out of his Jiumonr, If, 2 : 

JUifit. “ !s lie m.ignaminous ’ 

dent. /Is the skin hetu^een your f/roxes, sir.” 

** An old III. Ill, sir, . . . but, in faith, honest 
as the skin between his brows.” 

M. A.. HI, v, XI. 


HONESTY, (i) Integrity, uprightness,' 

good faith. 

" .\ iii.iii In- is of honesty and trust." 

0th., I, iii, 283* 

(2) Decency, what is becoming or 
honourable. 

" It ib in it honesty in me to speak 
What I h.ive situ.” , 

(Hh., IV, i, 263 ; V. also Ham., 11 , ii, 204. 

(3) Virtue, chastity. 

. "If vou be lioin-si .ind fair, your honesiy 
should udmil no discourse to your 
beauty." 

Ham., HI, i, 107; v. .also A. Y. L., Ill, 
iii, 30 ; V, iv, 57; T. N., H, iii, 83; 
A. W , 111 , V, 59 ; T. and C., I, ii, 230 ; 

3 Hen. r/-HI, ii, 72 i M. W. W., If, 
i, 76, 88 ; 11, ii, 66, 209 ; T, H, K., 
V, ii, 20. % 

(4) Fairness. 

** There is no honesiy in such dealing." 

2 Hen. ly-ll, i, 36. 


(5) Generosity, hospitality. 

"Every man has his fault, and honesty is 
^ hlS." T. 0/ A., Ill, i, 23. 
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(6) Simplicity, credulity. 

** A brother noble, 

Whose nature ^so far from doing harms. 
That he suspdEs none; on whose foolish 
honesty 

My practires ride easy." K. L., I. ii, i 5 i. 

HONEY. Vb. To court. 

" Htiiieyinfi and making love 
Over tlie nasty sty." Ham., Ill, iv, 94. 

HONEY-COMB. Plu. ails o£ honey- 
comb. 

" Thou slialt Im- pinch’d 
As thick :is honryiomb.** 

Temp., T, ii, 328. 

HONEY-HEAVY. Sweetly soporific, 
balmy. 

" Enjoy the hotuy-hcavy di:w of sltimbiT.** 
/. II. i, 230. 

HONEY-MOUTHED. Sweet and smooth 
in spcecJi. 

" If 1 prove honey-mouth* d, h-t iiiy tongue 
Wisli r." \y. T., 11, ii, 


(7) A title of address formerly given to 
men of rank generally, afterwards 
restricted to the holders of certain 
ofliccs, as a district Court Judge, 
etc. = lordship, worship. 

" His honour and myself arc at the one, 

And at the other is my good friend Catesby." 
Rich. ///-Ill, ii, 21 ; v. also Rich. Ill- 
III, ii, 104, 106, 107 ; T. of A., I, i, 112 ; 
K. and A., Dcd. 

(8) Assurance. 

"My hand to thee; mine, honour on my 
promise.” T. of A., I, i, 156. 

HONOURABLE, (i) Worthy of respect. 

" Brutus is an honourable man." 

/. C., Ill, ii, 80. 

(2) Upright, just. 

" For who shall go about 
To cozen fortune and be hotwurable 
Without the stamp of merit ? " 

A/. V., n, ix, 38. 

(3) Consistent with honour or reputa- 
tion. 


HONEY-SEED. Mrs. Quickly’s blunder 
for homicide (cf. hoitt y-siiclde ~\\im\\r 
cidal). 

" Thou art a honev-^eid" 

2 lien. 71 '- H, i, 49. 

HONEY-STALK. A clovt*r flowiT. 

" 1 will encii.int llu* old An(h«iiijriis 
With wolds iiiort' hwert, and yet more 

d.UlglTOUS, 

Titan baits to lisli, or honey-slalks to slurp." 

. T. /!., TV, iv, 91. 

Note.-' It IS well known that an ovirrliarge 
of clover is injurious to cattle; it do«>s not, 
liowever, afTirt sheep iii the same way. 

HONEY-SWEET. Very dear. 

" rrithee, honey-sioeel liiisb.md, let me bring 
thee to Staines.” Jim. F- 11 , iii, i. 

HONORIFICABILITUDINATIBUS. A 

word proverbial for its length, said to be 
the longest known word. 

/« L. 1.,, V, 1, 39. 

HONOUR, (i) Esteem, respect. 

" (live me a st.ifl <if honour for niiiie age, 

But not a seeptn to control the world." 

T. A., 1 , i, iqB.' 

(2) Reputation. 

" Mine honour Is iny life.” 

Rich. //-I, i, 182. 

(3) Distinction. 

" Oinfer fair Milan, 

With all the honours, 011 my brother." 

Temp., I, ii, 127. 

' (4) Honourable duly. 

“ *Tis now your hoftour, daughter, lo interpret 
The labour of each knight in his device." 

Per., II, ii, 14. 

(5) Personal iitegrity, uprightness. 

" ril prove mine honour and mine honesty 
Against thee presently." C. A'., V, i, 30. 

(6) Chastity. 

" Tliou didst si’ck to violate 
Thu honour of my child." 

Tenip.^ I, ii, 348. 


“ D‘t us make an Jionourabte retreat.” 

A. Y. L., Ill, ii, 140- 

(4) Accompanied or performed with or 

as marks of honour, respect, or 
esteem, 

" An honouialdc conduct let him have." 

K. 1, i, 29. 

(5) Virtuous, good, faithful. 

" Ytiu are. my true and honourable wife.’* 

/. C., II, i, 288. 

{(>) Generous, bountiful. Cf. honesty (5). 
*’ How decs that honourable, complete, frec- 
]iera:ted gentleman ? " 

T.ofA., Ill, I, 7. 

(7) I'Tee from taint or reproach. 

" If thou wiTt hotiourable. 

Thou woiddbl have told this tale for virtue, 
not 

Fr»r sueli ,111 end thou scek'sl.** 

Cym., I, vi, 135- 

(8) Decent. 

(lie) w'hrn he plays at tables chides the du •* 
In honmrable terms.’* 

L. L. L,, V. ii, 329. 

(9) Suitable to circumstances. 

•* Let’s teach ourselves that honourable stop, 
Not to outsport discretion.’* 

Oth., II, iii, 2. 

(10) Reputable, respectable and not lo 
be disgraced. 

" Here’s a Bohemian-Tartar tarries the, 
coming down of thy fat woman. Let her 
desrend, bully, let luT descend; my 
chambers are honourable.** 

M. W. W., IV, V, 18. 

HONOURABLY. (1) In an honourable 
manner, in a manner becoming a man 
of honour. 

*' The noble lord most honourably did uphold 
his word." L, L. L, V, ii, 4Si> 

(2) With marks of honour, with tokens 
of respect. 

" The ^reverend abbot, 

With all his omvent, honourably received 
ibim," . Hfn. F///-IV, ii, 19. 
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(3) Decently, becomingly. 

** I3o this message howturai^y.** 

7*. il.. IV, iv, 104. 

HONOUR-FLAWED. Of a damaged, 
tainted honour. 

'* Be she honour-flawedf 
I have three daughters.'* W. T., II, i, 143. 

HONOUR-OWING. Honourable, honour 
owning. 

" By his bloody side, 

Yokc-fcllow to his honour-owing wounds. 
The noble Bari of Sullolk also iies." 

Hen. y-lV, Vi, o- 

HOO ! An exclamation of triumphant 
joy. 

“Take my cap, Jupiter, and I thank thcH\ 
Hoo ! Miircius coming home; ! ’* 

Cor., 11, i, 100 ; v. also Cor., Ill, iii, 137. 

HOODMAN. The person li^ind folded in 
blindman’s bull, or hoodmaii-blind. 

** Hoodman amies." A. U'., IV, iii, 100. 

HOODMAN-BLIND. Blindman’s buff. 
Cf. Barct's Alvearie (1580) : • 

** Hoodmanblinde^ in some places called Ihc 
blindman-buf.” 

“ What devil was 't 

That thus hath cozen'd you at hondman- 
bliud}** Ham., Ill, iv, 77 - 

HOODWINK. (1) To blindfold. 

'* Wc will bind and hoodwink him." 

A. W., Ill, vi, 26; V. also Mac., IV, iii, 
72 ; R. and 1. iv, 4 ; Cym., V, ii, 16. 

(2) To cover, to eclipse, to throw into 
the shad(\ 

** The prize I'll bring thee to 
Shall hoodwink this mischance." 

Temp., IV, i, 206. 


HOOP, (i) A pliant strip of wood or 
metal bent into a band dr rin^. 

*' A hoop of gold, a paltry ring." 

M. V., V, i, 145. 

(2) A cpiart pot, so called from being 
originally made of^stavt^* Ixiund 
together with lioops or bands like 
a cask : of th(?so hooj)s there were 
generally three, and if three men 
were drinking together each would 
take his hoop or share, hence, it 
came to mean a share or portion of 
drink. Cf. Nash, Pierce Penilesse : 
** I believe hoopes in quart pots 
were invented, tliat every man 
should take his hoope, and no 
more." The following quotation 
refers to one of Jack Cade’s popular 
reforms. 

** Ibere shall be in England seven halfpenny 
loaves sold for a penny; the three- 
hooped pot shall have ten ho^s; and 
I wilt make it felony to drink ^mali 
beer. " 2 Hen. KMV.ii, 6x. 


(3) Anything curved like a hoop. 

" Hast thou forgot 

The foul witch Sycorax, who, with age and 


envy, 

Was grown into a hoop 


?" 


Amp,, I, U, 258. 


HOPE. I., subs, (i) Expectation : v. 
a corresponding use of the verb hope in 
A, and C., II, i, 3^, and Hen, III, vii, 
67. It was considered a blundering use 
of the word in Elizabeth's time, as 
appears front Puttenham, Acte of 
English Poesie, III, 22 : “ Such manner 
of uncouth spcccli did the Tanner of 
Tamworth use to King Edward the 
fourth, which Tanner having a great 
while mistaken him, and used very 
broad talke witli him, at length per- 
ceiving by his traine that it was the 
King, saith thus with a certaine rude 
repentance : ‘ I hope I sliall be hanged 
to-morrow I ' for ‘ I feare me I shall be 
hangeil,' whereat the King laughed 
agotxl, not only to see the Tanners 
vaine feare, but also to heare his ill- 
shape n terme,” 


■* By how iiuKii bi‘ltiT than my word T am. 

By SI) imirh sh.ill I f.ilsify men's hohes.’* 


By 

(2) Anticipation. 


ilsify men's hopes.** 

I Hen. /K-I, ii, 195, 


" Mi'fi that h.izard .ill 
Bo it ill hope of f.ur .idvaiitages." 

A/, y., II, vH, 19. 

(3) That vvhicli gives hope, that in 

which one confides. 

" I'hoir bravest hope, bold Hector." 

R ‘ «/ 1430. 

(4) The object of oiKj’s hopes or desires. 

" Lavinia is thiue elder bioUier's hope.** 

7*. .1., II, 1,76. 

(5) Expectancy, rever.sioii. 

" If in thy hup., tnou d.ir’st do such outrage. 
What darsl liioii not when ouck thou art 
a king ? " 

R. of L., fios ; v. also R. of L,, 1003. 

II., vb. A., inlrs. (i) To l)c hopeful, 
to look cm the bright side of things. 

" And v'I.eii ho f.ills, he falls like Lucifer. 
Nev« »• to hope .igain." 

Hen. Vllf-in, it, 369. 
(2) To be assured, to be confident, to 
be imsuspecting. 


B.. 




not ; 






aiiu auiuounies ao 


As lliose that fear they ht>pe, and know they 

A. Y. L., V. 44. 


trs. (1) To look for, ’to promise 
one's self. 


" Wo hope 110 othfT from your majesty.'* 

2 Hen, IV-V, fi, 6a. 

(2) To have a longing for, to entertam 

hopes. 

" I hope it be not so." 

Af. W, W„ II. I, 97. 

(3) To expect, to suppose (v. subs. i). 

" Some, of them will fill! to-morrow, I hobe** 
.*^“1*** ®7 ; V. also A, and C., 

* 1 , I, 38* 

(4) Phr. "Hope for’’ = to look for, to 
look forward to. to expect, 

“ How slialt thou ]iopt for mercy, rendeting 
nene?” il. V. i., IV, 1, Rf. 
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HOPE OF ORPHANS. Expectation of 
posthumous children. 

“ Yft this abundant issup. scrmod to me 
But hope of orphans and iiiif:itlu>r'd fruit.*' 
Sonnet XCVIl, 10. 

HORN. I., subs. (1) The hard projections, 
consisting of bone or epidermic forma- 
tions on the heads of certain animals. 

*' God scuds .1 c-urst vovf short horns.'* 

.V. il., II, i, 21. 

(2) Tlie substance of which horns are 

composed. 

“Thcii* is no stall inoru revennd lhan ono 
tipped with horn." M. . 1 ., V, iv, 122. 

(3) The cornucojjia, a syinl)ol of plenty. 

*‘Tlicii'’s a pf»il conic fniiii my master, with 
his horn full of gofid news.” 

^r. y., V, i. 

Note. — Horn full- slock, store, budget. 

(4) Tlu; feeler of a snail. 

*• Iaiv«'’s feeling is more siift and sensible 
Than are the lender hums of co» Klisl Miads.” 

L. /.. /.., IV, iii, 333. 

(5) A deer (by synrrdnt hr). 

” My liidy k«hs lo kill liorns." 

, L L /.., IV, i, 106. 

(6) In tlie following < [notation there is 
a play upon the wonl ** horu,** 
one of its meanings alluding to the 
use horn instead of glass in 
lanterns, the other corresponding 
to (3) : 

" VVi‘ 11 , he may sleep in security; for he hath 
the horn of aluiiid.uice, and the lightness 
of lus wife shint s lliroiigh it.” 

Note. — Wai burton n-in.irks that tlu: siiine 
joke occuis in IMaulus, Aniphitrus, I, 1 : 
Quo arnbiilas tu. qui Vuleaniim in cornu 
. concliisuin giTis? ” 

(7) A bugle of the chase. 

” While hounds and horns and sweet melo- 
dious birils 

Be unli) us as is a muse’s song.” 

y, .1., 11, iii, 27. 

(8) The extremity of the moon when 


waning or waxing. 

” They threw their c,ips 
As they would hang them 011 the horns o' 
the moon.” Cor., 1 , i, 217. 

(9) The imaginary antler or projection 
on the lorehead of a cuckold. 

** If wc choose by the horns, yoursidf come 
not iiiMr.” 

L. L. L., IV, i, no; v. als»i T. of S., V, 
ii, 41 ; H'. T., I, ii, 251;. 


IL, vb. To make a cuckold of. Cf. 
Colvil, Whig*s Supplication (1796): 
'• By those that ilo their neighbourn 
(str) horn** 

*• You have a goodly gift in horning.** 

T. .4., II. iu, 67. 

. HORN IS DRY— Thy. 

K. L., Ill, vi, 73- 
There is projjably a reference to the 
horns carried %y the 'roins o’ Bedlam 
for receiving alms, or for holding the 
■ liquor supplied to them, but Steevens 
suggests that Edgar here means that 
he cannot longer keep uj) the part he 
' has been playing. 


HORN-BEAST. An animal with horns, a 
deer. 

" Here wc have no temple but the wood, no 
assembly but horn-heasts. 

A. y. L., Ill, iii, 42 - 

HORN-BOOK. Afiftccnth-centuryprinu;r ; 
a slip of paper containing alphabet 
and Lord’s Prayer covered with a layer 
of horn for protection ; a manual with 
the rudiments of any science. 

'* Yps, yes ; he teuciies Ixiys the hornbooh.*’ 

L. L. L., V, i, 43; V. also T. N. K., II, 
iii, 38. 

HORN-MAD. Furiously mad, mad like 
an infuriated bull (with a reference 
chiefly to cuckoldorn). 

“If this should ever liapppii, thou woiildst 
be horn-mad** 

M. A., I, i, 230 ; V. also M. W. W., I, iv, 
51,; III, V, 132 ; C. E., II, i, 57 - 

HORN-MAKER. A maker of cuckolds. 

** Vii tile is no horn-maker.** 

A. Y. L., IV, i, 54. 

HORNED MAN. A cuckold. 

"A horned man's a inonstpr and a beasl.** 
0 th., IV, I, 55. 

HORRID, (i) Awful, hideous, horrible. 

” if good, w'hy do 1 yield to that suggestion 
Whosi* horrid image doth unfix my hair ? '* 
Mac., I, iii, 135. 

(2) Terrific. 

” Since I was man. 

Such shet>ls 01 fire, such bursts of horrid 
thimdei, 

Such gro «ns of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Keuvuiber to have heard.’* 

A^ L, 111, il, 41. 

(3) lioi rifled, affrighted. 

*' Now breathless wrong 
Shall sit ml pant in your great chairs of 


east*, 

.\iid pursy insolence shall break his wind 
With fear and horrid flight.*' 

• T. of A», V, i 13. 

HORSE? Vb.^ To bestride, to sit on as 
on a horse. 

“ Stalls, bulks, windows, 

Are smother’d up, Ic^s fill’d, and ridges 
fiorsed 

With variable complexions." 

Cor., II, i, 20X. 

HORSE — The Dancing. A famous horse 
of the time, often called Bankes* horse 
from the name of its owner. It is • ‘ 
mentioned by numerous contemporary 
writers as being famous for performing 
many remarkable feats. 

L. L. L.. I. Ii, 52. 

HORSE-DRENCH. “ A potion or drink 
prepared for a sick horse, and composed , 
of several drugs in a liquid form.” — 
I'arrier*s Dictionary, 

"The most sovereign prescription in Galen 
is but cmpiricutic, and, to this preserva- 
tive, of no better rep^ than a Aorse- 
drench.** Cor., 11 , i, xo8. 

Note.— Steevens observes (s.v. drench, 
/fm.fF-Ul, V, S9) that.it was common to 
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give liorscs, over-ridden or feverish, ground 
malt or bran and hot water mixed, which is 
called a NfasJIt. To tliis the Constable com- 
pares the English malt liciuor, the national 
beverage, as wine is that of the French. 
Shakespeare again uses the word in x Hen. 
JV-llt iv, 100. Cf. also Massinger, Great 
Duke of Florence, 11 , iii, 15 : 

** French trash made of rotten grapi^s, 

And dregs and lees of Spain, with Welsh methcgliu, 

A drench to kill a horse.'* 

HOSE. (1) Trousers, breeches — upper 
stocks (round hose were quilted or 
stuffed out to an enormous size). 

Falstaff. ** Thoir points In-ing hrokni 

Poins. Down fell their hose.** 

I Hcti. iv, 200. 

**1 think he bought his doublet in Italy, 
his round hose in France." 

M. V., I, ii, 66; v. also A. V. L., II, ii. 
102; L. L. IV, iii, 53; A/. IF., 
III. i. 41. . j 

(2) Stockings — nether stocks. 

" He, being in love, roulcl not see to garter ' 
his hose.** T. 0. V., 11 , i, 7 ». ' 

HOST. Vb. To lodge, to tak(i iip^onc*s 

abode. 

"Come, pilgrim, T will biliig you 
Where you sluill host." 

A. W., II, v, 07 ; V. als«» C. ii., I, ii, 9. 

HOSTESS-SHIP. The office or character 
of a hostess.* • 

" It is my father's will I should take on me 
The hostess-ship o* the day." 

IF. r., IV, iii, 72. 

HOT. (I) Warm. 

" This day grows wondrous hot." 

K. Ill, U, I. 

(2) Sliarp, burning, pung(;nt. 

"GiiigtJf shall be hot i* the mouth iiw." 

T. N., II, Iii, 107. 

(3) Hasty, fiery, precipitate. 

“Touched with ch<ilcr, hot as gunpowder." 

Hen. r-IV, vii, i6«. 

(4) Passionate. ^ , 

“ She is so ftof because Hie meat is eold." 

C. it., I, ii, 47. 

(5) Ardent, active. 

" Here is more matter for a hot bnuii." 

W. r., IV, iii, 666. 

(6) Zealous. 

" Thou hast dcscribi-d 

A hot friond cooling.” /. C., IV, li, 19. 

(7) Amorous, lustful, lecherous. 

" Man's hot mission is return’d again." 

Temp., IV, i, 98. 

(8) Heating, stimulating. 

"In my youth 1 never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood." 

A. Y. L., II, iii, 49. 

(9) Strongly smelling. 

" Here's flowers for you ; 

Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram.” 

w. r., IV, ill, 104. 

HOT-BLOODED, (i) Fiery, impetuous, 
high-spirited, rash. 

" The hot-blooded France.” ^ 

^ . tC. L., II, iv, ax5. 


(2) Amorous, lecherous. 

" Tlic hot-blooded gods assist me." 

M. W. W., V. V, 2. 

HOT-BURNING, (i) Fiery. 

" For Simon in his tire doth quake with cold 
And in that cold hot-burning fire dotli dwell." 

R. of L., 1557. 

(2) Lecherous, lustful. 

•* Thus gr.iceless, holds he disputation 
’Tween frozen conscience and Aof-frttmtng 
Will.” R. of L., 347. 

HOTHOUSE. A brothel, a bagnio (from 
the hot baths used). Cf. Ben Jon- 
soti, Every Man out of his Humour, 
IV, 8 : “ Ik'sides, sir, you shall ^ever 
need to go to a hothouse; you shall 
sweat thiTo (at court) with courting 
your mistress, or losing your money at 
priinero, as well as in all the stoves of 
Sweden.” Cf. also the same author’s 
Kpigrani Vll, “On the new Hothouse*' 

" Now sh<‘ professes a hothouse, which la, : 
1 Ihiiik, .1 \i-iy ill house* Ux>." 

M. M., II, i, 64. 

HOURLY. Adj. (i) Happening every 
hour, hence, constant, continual. 

" He’s a most notable coward, an Infmita 
.111(1 •'lullrss liar, ail hourly promise- 
bre.ikcr." A. IV., Ill, vi, 9. 

(2) Marking the hours. 

" 'i lie doors, the wiiul, the glove, that did 
del IV him, 

Ho takes f«>r :i(('idi*nt.il things of trial ; 

I Or .IS tiiosi* liars wliuli stop the. hourly dial.'* 

R. of L., 327. 

HOUSE, (i) .\ huiiirin dwelling. • 

" My houie doth stand by the church." 

r. N., HI, i, 6. 

; (3) .\ny place of abode. 

"Though he comi'S slowly he carries his 
house on his he.id." 

A. Y. L., IV, I, 52 . 

(3) .\ noble family, race. 

" A pl.igiie o’ both your houses.** 

K. and /., Ill, I. 93. 

(4) A household. 

" Our house is hell, .md thou, a merry devil. 
Didst rob it of some taste of tcdinusncM.*' 
M. V., II, iii, a. 

(5) Domestic affairs, family life. 

" All things that belong to house and hdus^ 
keeping." T. of S., II, i, 358. 

(6) Any chamber prepared for occu* 

pancy. . 'i 

" ' .A grave-maker ! ' the houses that lie •' 
makes last till doomsday." . . 

Ham., V, I. 55. 

(7) A slicath. 

"This dagger ha^ mista’en — ^for, lo, htS' . 

house • , , 

Is empty on the hick of Montague." . 

R. and ]., V, iii, 203*5 

HOUSE-CLOGS. Fetters. 

" Had I a sword ’ ;> 

And those house-clogs away ” 

T. N. K., Ill, 1 , 43. 
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HOUSEHOLD. I., subs, (i) A family 
under the same head. 

** You of my houschvld Umvi: tins pocvish 
l>roil.*’ I }Ini. F/-in, i, 92. 

(2) Domestic niannf;t*iTi<*iit or affairs. 

“Rich stulTs iind (iriiamints rif Itouschold.*' 

lien, nil -Hi, ii, uo. 

(3) A race, a family. 

“Two himseholds ImiIIi aliki- in digflity.** 

R. atul y., I, J*roI., i. 

II., atlj. (i) lidonj'iiiK to a house. 

“ Ring thfSf' fingers with lliy hoHsehtdd 
worms.” A'. Ill, iv, 31. 

(2) Domestic, homely. 

“ And hriiig yon from :i wild K.ile lo a Kate 
Conforiii.ibic '.lb other lumsehuld Kateb.” 

T. of S., II, i, 272. 

(3) l^'amiliar, every day, ordinary. 

“ h'.iiniliar in lub inouth as housi’hold words.” 

lli-n. V-IV, iii, 5 -*- 

(4) Personal, i>rivate. 

" My lirnthei geru r.il, the lonunonweaUlt, 
To lirollier lH»rn Jin Iwuschold iTuelly, 

I in.ikc my iinaiTcl 111 p.irtienl.ir.” 

. 2 Hen. 

Note. — CLarke thus (>v plains this speem: 
“The grievafues ot my brother general, the 
aimnionwealth, and the lioine cru< Ity lo 
my U»ni brother, e.iuse me to in iki; this 
qu.irrel my own." The alhision is to tlie 
execution of the Archbishop’s bi other, I.ord 
Scroop, by the Kiiig’.s ordiT, v. 1 Hat. IV- 1 , 
iii, 270. 

HOUSEHOLDER. ( i ) Master of a family. 

“ 1 am a wise fellow . . . and, wliieh is more, 
a househohlfr.'* M. A., IV, 11, 74. 

(2) One that belongs lo a household. 

“ I press me none but gooil homrhoIderSt 
yeomen’s sons,’* 1 lien. IV-IV, ii, 15. 

HOUSE IN THE SUBURBS. A house of 
ill-fame. 

" All houses in the suburb.^ of V'ieun.i must 
be phieked down." M. I, ii, 88. 


HOUSEL. Used in “ unhousel,” q.v. 

HOUSEWIFE, (i) The wife of a house- 
holder, the mistress of a family. 

“ Let housewives make a skillet of iny helm." 

0th., I, iii, 271- 

(2) A hussy, a jilt. 

" Doth Fortune play the housemfe with me 
now ? ” 

lien. F-V, i, 72 ; v. .'ilso 0th., II, i, iii ’, 
IV^ i, 87 ; A. and C., IV, xv, 44. 

HOVEL. VI). lo shelter in a hovel. 

" And wasl thou fain, poor father, 

To hovel thee with swine and rogues forlorn ? “ 
K. L., IV, vii, 39. 

HOW. Adv. (i) By what means. 

" How or which way should they first break 
ill i " I Hen. F/- 1 I, i, 71. 

(2) To what degree. 

" //utt» (juii k is love ! “ V. and A., 38. 

(3) However. 

M “1 never yet saw man, 

How w'ise, haw noble, young, how rarely 
featured. 

But she would spell him b.*ickward.“ 

M. /!., Ill, i, r>o ; V. Jilso M. A., V, i, 143 ; 
Cym., TV, ii, 17 : Cor., I, iii, fig ; Sonnet 
X-VVlll, 8. 

' (4) As. 

How Ihoii ple.iscst, Gml, disiHisc' the day.*' 
Hen. F IV, in, 1^2; v. also M. F., Ill, 
ii, 127 ; F. and A., 67, 815, 

(5) By what name or title. 

“ How irt thou called ? ’* 

2 Hen. F/-V, i, 73. 

(6) Ac \vhat price, how dear. 

" How a do/.(‘n of virginities ? ** 

I'er., IV, 9; V. also 2 Hen. /F-III, 
ii, 4 1. 

(7) What. 

" IIt)w do you mean? *• A. IV., Ill, 71. 
HOWEVER. Adv. (i) In whatever 


HOUSEKEEPER, (i) A watch dog. 

" The v.iliK d tile 

Distiiigiiislies the swift, the '.low, the subtle. 
The housekeeper, the hiinler " 

Mac., Ill, i, 97. 

(2) One wlio lives much at home. 

“ You arc manifest ho\tsekceper'>>.** 

Cor., I, iii, 50. 


(3) One who lives in plenty and exercises 
hospitality ; Wbtton has “ The 
people are apter to applaud house- 
keepers than houscraisers.” 

“To be s.iid an honest man and a good 
housekeeper goes as fairly as to say a 
cait'ful man and a great scliolar." 

T. N., IV, ii. 8. 


nOUSEKEEPING? Hospitality, a libcTal 
• and plentiful table. 

*' Thy deeds, thy plainness, and thy house- 
keeping 

Hath won the greali'st f.ivuur of the com- 
mons.” 

2 Hen. VI-l, i, 291 ; v. also L. L. L., II, 

1, W3. 


manner. 

“ IIou>ever the business goes, you have made 
fault.” IF. r., Ill, ii, 215. 

(2) In any case, however it may turn 
out. 

“ If lost, why tlien a grievous labour won; 
Henvever, but a folly bought with wit. 

Or <*Isc u wit by folly vanquished.” 

T. G. F., I, i, 34. 

(3) Notwithstanding, though. 

“ Howe'er thou art a fiend 
A woman's shape doth shield thee.** 

K. L., IV, ii, 66 . 


HOWLET. An owlet ; a diminutive of 
owl with an aspirate as in many of the 
northern dialects. Cf . Scott, A ntiquary, 
XXI : ** I hae sat mony a time to hear 
the howlit crying out of the ivy tod.” 
“ Owl ” and “ howl ” are ultimately 
from the same root. 

“ lizard's leg and howlet*s wing.” 

Ma^ IV, i, 17 • . V. also T. N. K., Ill, v. 
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HOWSOEVER. (1) Til what manner or 
degree soever. 

“ I am gkid he comes, howsoever he comes/* 
T. of S., Ill, ii, 68. 

(2) However, nevertheless, in any case. 

** Howsoever, he shall pay for me/* 

r. am/ C., Ill, iii, 29X* 

(3) Although, even if. 

** I dare say you love him not so ill, to wish 
him here alone, howsoever you speak 
this to feel other men’s iniiids.” 

• Hen. V-IV, i. 118. 

HOX. A corrupted form of hough (hock). 
To hough, to hamstring, to disable, to 
wtiaken. Cf. Knolles, History of the 
Turks : “ Recovering his feet, with his 

faulchion hoxed the liiiuler legs of the 
mare whereon the sultan utl.*’ CT. also 
Lyly, Mother Bomhie, HI, 4 : “I 
thrust my hand into iny pock(*t for a 
knife, thinking to hox him.” 

" If thou iiiclincst that way, Ihoii |^rt •'i 
coward, 

Which hoxes honesty boluiid." 

W. T., I, ii, 2 u- 

HUE. A.S. hiw, A/jou;— appearance. Sw. 
/lyr^skin, complexion. 

( 1 ) Complexion. • 

“ I would not chang(^ this hue. 
Except to steal your tluniKhls, luv gentle 
queen.” M. b, >, i*- 

(2) Colour. 

” To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the ruiidiow . . . 

Is wasteful and ritliriilous exr<‘ss/’* 

K. /., IV, ii, 13. 

(3) Glow, flush, tinge. 

” Thus the tialivc hue «»f ri'soluti<Ht 
Is sicklied o’er with the jjale cast of llvnight.” 
^ Ham., Ill, i, 84. 

(4) Shape, form. Cf. Spciiscr, Baerie 

Queene, I, i, 414 : 

" lie taught to imitate that L.«ly tn-w. 

Wliose semblance she did <:aiTio under feigned heu'. 

Cf. also Faerie Queene, V, ix, 161 : 

'• A man in hue, all hues in his c^aitrolling. 
Which steals men’s eyes aii<l wohm-ii’s sjmiIs 
amazeth.” Sonnet XX, 8. 

hugger-mugger. Etymology doubt- 
ful ; the second element is probably a 
reduplication from the first, like niixtie- 
waxtie, hocus-pocus, hurly-burly, etc. : 
in HalliwelVs Provincial Dictionary 
“ buggering ” appears and means 
“lying in ambush.” The phrase in 
hugger-mugger frequently occurs in the 
writings of pre Shakespearean authors. 

In hugger-mugger = clandestinely, 
privately, in a sneaking way. 

” We have dt«)c but greenly 
In h»u>r-muuer to inter 

HULL. Vb. To float helplessly to and 
fro like a dismasted ship, to lie to. Cf . 
Milton, Paradisa Lost, XI, f4o : 


” He look’d, and saw the ark hull on the flood.” 

ATgv. “ Will you hoist sail, sir ? here lies 
your way. 

Viola. No, good swabber; 1 am to hull 
here a little longn'.” 

T. JV., I, V, 187; V. alst» Hen. V//M1 
iv, 191 ; Xich. ///-IV, iv, 438. 

HUMILITY, (i) I.owliness, modesty. 

” 111 pcAci', there’s nothing so becomes a 
• man 

As nuHlest stillness and humility.** 

Hen. V-lll, 1, 4- 

(2) Courtesy, condescension. 

“ And dn-ssed inysi-lf in such humility, 

Th.it 1 dui pluck alU’giaiice from men's 
lu-.irls.” X Hen. IV-lll, ii, 5X* 

(3) Forbearance. 

“ If .1 Ji‘W wiiiiig a Chrisliaii, what is his 
humility i Kcvnige.” 

M. V., Ill, i. 59- 

(4) Humanity, ck niency, benevolence. 

‘*0, ihdi his liiirs would luvish savage cars 
Ami pl.uit ill lyiMiits mild humility ! ” 

L. L. L., IV. ill, 344. 

HUMOROUS. (1) Moist, damp. dewy. 

’* He halh hid himself .'unoiig these, trees 
lo bi- r4jiisorti‘d with tin* humorous night/' 
R. and II, 1, 28. 
NoU*.— A quibble is inte nded in the word. 

(2) Whimsical, capricious, changeable, 

tickle, feather brained, 

“ 1 am known to bi* a humorous politician.” 
Cor. II, i, 4r. V. .list) A. Y. /.., I, il, 278 ; 

1 Hin. IV-Wl, 1, 230; 2 Hen. IV-W, 
iv, ^4 ; Hen. V II, iv, 28 ; T. and C,, 
11, lii, 121. 

(3) Jocular, jdayful v,itty. 

” The* hum> mail shall end his part In 
Ham., II, ii, 326. 

(4) Sorrowful. 

" I that havr Iwi 11 love’s whip: 

A VI I y beadle to a humorous sigh.” 

/.. L. L., HI. i, 172. 

HUMOUR, (ij Moisture. 

Not i:. 'I'hr term is stiinetimes applied 
to the, blood. C*f. William Cartwright 
(1638), A New Year’s Gift to Brian: 

•• Lest in t!ie man himself there be a round. 

As in his humour's found.” 

" Is it physical ' 

To walk iinliraeed .nid suck up the humours 
Of the d.iak monnng ? ” J. C., 11, i, 262. 

(2) A caprice, a w'him, a fahey. 

" Yuli either fear his humour or my negli- 
gence.” 

T. N., I, iv, 4 ; V. also Af. A., I, iU, 15 ; 

2 Hen. IV-II, i, 136; 11, iii, 30; 

M. W. W., I, i, X2I. 

(3) Mirth, merriment. 

*' Uphold the iinyokitl humour of your idle* 
ness.” z Hen. IV-l, U, 220. 

(4) ])isi)osition, niood}. 

” Sirrah, what humour's the prince of ? ” 

2 Hen. iv, 256 ; v. also Rich. //-V, 

V, xo. 

(5) Conceit. 

“ Let me work, 

For I can give liis humour the true bmt.” 

/. C., 11, i, 2x0. 
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(6) Amorous fancy. 

*' Roinc>o 1 kuwouft ! niadinaTi ! paauon t 
lovw! ^ ^ 

Appear thou in the likeness of a si^fh." 

R. and II. i, 7. 

HUMOUR OF FORTY FANCIES, The. 

Probably the litlo of a colloction of 
ballads, as Stoevens su^'^fsts, the book- 
let being stuck in the liat instead of a 
plume. • 

T. of s., Ill, ii, 63. 

HUNDRED LACKING ONE. V. note. 

** The shall be as long it is, 

and thou shall have .1 lieeiice to kill 
for a hundred lackina one." 

i Hen. Ff-lV, iii, 7. 

Note. '-The alliisidii is thus i‘X|jlaiiiod by 
Malone- “ In the lei^nof Eli/aln'tli, butchers 
were forbidden to sell lledi-ineat during 
Lull: but by spiTial liieiice they might kill 
a ii'rtain number of beasts each week, 
nominally lor the sake of invalids, who 
loiiklnottlo without animal fiMKl.*' It has 
IxM n suggested that “ a week ** should be 
added, but such abbreviated expressions weie 
frequi'iit and n rogiu/id. 

Cl. “ llis death will be a march of twelve 
score" (yards) ; i //cm. /k'-ll, iv, 5^7 : 
"at twei\« sc<»n:"‘ (yards); iHen. 
/I'-lll, ii, 41 : " at fourteen and 

fourteen and a half " (serins vards) ; 2 
lien. IV 111 , li, 4^: "short {mint- 
blank twelve so »re ” (y.uds) ; Steevens | 
furtlicT ipKites We&tu'ard Hoe (ifiob) : 

** I'll get me twclve-biyirc (y.irds) off, and 
give aim." 

HUNGER. Vb. To crave, to desire 
eagerly. 

^ " If thy reveiigts hunger for that fooil 

Wliieli nature loalhi'S." 

T. of A., V, iv, ; v. also Mac., IV, iii, 
82 ; 2 Hen. IV- IV, v, 95- 

HUNGERLY. 1 ., adj. Hungry, starved, 
famished, lienee, weak and thin. 

"llis beard grew thin and hungerlv." 

T. of S., Ill, li, 169. 

II., adv. Hungrily, with keen ajipctitc, 
like one hungry. 

" They .ire all bht sloinaebs, and we .all but 
food ; 

They eat us hungerly." 

0 th., Ill, iv, 105 ; V. also T. of A., I, i, 262. 

HUNGER-STARVED. Starved or pinched 
with hunger. 

** Go, go, cheer up tliy hunger-itarvrd men." 

I Ilefi. VI-I, V, 16 ; V. also 3 Hen. 
iv, 5. 

HUNGRY. (1) Having a keen appetite, 
feeling hunger. 

' " Now the hungry lion roars 

And the wolf behowls the nuwn." 

M. N. D., V, I, 366. 

(2) Emaciated# thin. 

" Cassius h.is a le.an and hungry look." 

^ J. C., 1 , ii, X94. 

,, (3) Sterile, unproductive, wanting in 
sustenance. 

*' Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 
Fillip the staxs." Cor,, V, iii, 36. 


(4) Craving eagerly for.soniething. Cf- 

Keats, Endymion, II, 198 : 

" Blind Orion hungry for the morn." 

“ As hungry as the sea, 

And can digest as much." 

r. N., IT, iv, 100. 

(5) EncroiTching. 

“ When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore." 

Sonnet LXIV, 5. 

Note. — The allusion is to the gradual ad- 
vaiice of the st'a upon some of our coasts. 

(6) “ Hungry prey ** ift 1 Hen. VI-I, ii, 

28 is an example of hypallage and 
inean.s prey for which one is 
hungry. 

HUNGRY-STARVED. v. Hung».starved. 

HUNT. (1) .The practice of chasing game 
or wild animals with hounds, the chase. 

" The hunt is up, the morn is liright and 
grey." T. A., II, li, i. 

(^) Search, pursuit. 

" 1 heard niyst‘lf proeUiitnod ; 

And by the happy hollow of a tree 
Ese-iped the hunt.** K, L,, II, iii, 3. 

(3) The game captured or killed in the 
chase. 

’ " Boys, we/ll go dress our hunt** 

Cym., HI, vi, 90. 

HUNT COUNTER. Vb, To be on the 
w rong scent, to be at fault : Turbervile, 
in his Boohe of Hunting, says : “ When 
a hound hunteth backwards the same 
way*ti»at the chase is come, then wc say 
ho Iiuiitoth counter.** Cf. Ben Jonson, ' 
Tale of a Tub, II, 6 : “I hunt-counter 
thus and make them double." 

" You hunt counter : hence. I avaunt I 

2 I/en. 84 

Fpr " to run counter " v, C. E,, IV, li, 39; 

^ and " to be counter " v. Ham., IV, v, 1 10. 

HUNT’S UP. * A tune played on tlie horn 
under the windows of sportsmen very 
early in the morning to awaken them. 
Hence the term wras applied to any noise 
of an awakening or alarming nature. 
We have the full form of the expression 
“ 'I'he hunt is up ’* in T, A., II, ii, i : 
and a corru])tion hun&up is quoted in 
Halliweirs Dictionary, meaning a ^ 
clamou'-, a turbulent outcry. " A 
hunt is up '* Florio makes equivalent 
to " musike plaid under one’s window 
in a morning " * and Cotgrave defines 
resveil as "a llunts-up, or morning 
song, for a new-married wife, the day 
after the marriage." The term was a 
common one. Cf. Drayton, Third 
Eclogue : *' Time plays the hunts-up 
to thy sleepy head**; again, Drayton, 
Polyolbion : " Hunts-up to the morn 
the feather'd sylvflns sing.*’ Also, 
SempiU, ^allads, Epitaph of Habbie 
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Simpson : Now who shall play The 

Day it Dawis, or Hunts up, when the 
cock he crows ? ** 

** Since arm from arm that voice doth thus 
affray. 

Hunting thee hence with hunl*s up to the 
day.” K. and Ill, v, 34. 

HURLY. F. Hurler, L. ululo = io howl; 
ulula=Q.n owl (an imitative word). 
Tumult, bustle, commotion. 

” Mi'thiiiks 1 see this hurty all on for.t.” 

K. J., IJI, iv, 160 ; V. also 2 Hen. /IMil. 

i, 25 ; T. of S., IV, i, i« 6 . 

HURLY-BURLY. The st^cond part of the 
word is reduplicated from the first, 
like .hocus-pocus, hotch-potch, hugger- 
mugger, argifl-bargie (Sc.), mixtic-maxtie 
(Sc.), etc. 

1 ., subs. Turmoil, tumult. 

*' When the hurly-burly's dom*.'* 

Mac., I, i, 3. 

11., adj. Tumultuous, confused. 

“ Which gape and nib the i lbow at llge iie\^*s 
Of hurly-burly iiiiiovatinn.” 

1 Hen. IV -V, i, 7& 

HURRICANO. Anything which swcep.s 
along violently like a hurricane, a 1 
waterspout : cf. Drayton, Mooncalf: j 

** And down the show'r iinpeliiously doth fall, * | 

As that which men the hurricano call.” 

** You cataracts, and hurricano, spout 
Till you have drench'd our steeples.” 

K. L., Ill, ii, a ; v. also T. and C., V, 

ii, 172. 

HURTLE, h'rcqueiit, from hurt, hurl is a 
contraction of hurtle : F. heurtcr^ to 
-iitrike, push, clash together. 

To resound, to make a rattling or 
crashing noise like tlw clasli of arms : 
Spenser uses the word in tlic sense of j 
to dash, to hurl, to brandish. Cf. j 
Gray, Fatal Sisters : • 

"Iron sleet of arrowy shower 
Hurtles in the darkened aizf" 

** The noise of battle hurtled in tlie air.” 

y. C., II, ii, 22. 

HURTLING. Noise of conilict. 

'* In which hurtling 
From miserable slumber I .iw.iked.” 

A. Y. /.., IV, Hi, 132. 

HUSBAND. I., subs, (i) One who keeps 
house. ^ 

” You will turn gtif»d husband now, Pornpey ; 
You will keep the houbc.” 

M. M., Ill, ii. 63. 
Note. — ^The aliusicni is to the usually 
accepted etymology of the w'ord. 

(2) A man joined to a woman in 
marriage. 

” Let husbands know 
Their wives have sense like them.” 

0 th., IV, iii, 90. 

(3) A frugal manager, an economist. 

Cf. Evelyn, Acetaria : “ Some 

who are husbands of their oil, pour 
at first tl^pil alony 
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'**1 am undone I While 1 play the good 
husband at home, my sou and my ser- 
vant spend all at the University.” 

T. of S., V, 1 , 57 i V. abki Hen. Fi/r-III, 
ii, 142. 

(4) Hmsbandmaii : cf. Spenser, Faerie 
Queenc, IV, iii, 258 : 

" Like .IS a willnTrd tree, thniiigh husbands toyle, 

Is often seeiie full freshly to have tiorisht. 

And friiitfiill apples to liave bonie awhile, 

As freAi ns wlieri it first was planted in the soyle.” 

Also, Mother Iluhberd's Tale, 266 : 

“ hor husbands' life is laboiirous and 
hard.” 

“This Davy siTves v«m for gotnl usc-s ; he 
IS yoiir SCI viiig-in.iii .iiul your husband.** 

2 Hen. IV-V, iii, 12. 

II., vb. (i) To cult i v.'itc. 

“ H.ire hind, ni.iiniri'd, husbanded, and tilled 
i\itli exii-lli-nt i‘iidi'.ivoiii'.'' 

2 Hen. lV -\\, ill, 109. 

(2) 'fo c'coiiomizi*, to manage frugally. 

“ l*(ir iiiv niiMiis, I’ll husband Ihi'iii so well, 
Thi‘y sli.ill go f.ir.” Ham., IV, V, XX7. 

(3) 'I'o provide with a husband. 

“ Di-ing so f.ithiTcd and so husbanded.** 

J . C», II, 1, 297* 

(4) 'To carry into ciffect. 

•* Well, hu'^band voiir device.” 

M. W. \V., IV; vi, 52 ; V. a\so T. of S.,lnd., 
i, bH. 

HUSBANDRY, (i) Economic manage- 
ment, stewardship, care for one’s 
busint'ss. Cf. Chaucer, Nonne Preestes 
Tale, 8. 

** Hy houshandryr of sm Ii .k GchI hir sc;nte, • 

Sin. fond hirv 11 .md eck hir dughtreii two.” 

“ lie shows good husbandry for the Volsclan 
stale.’* 

Car., IV, vii, 22; v. also Af. V., Ill, iv, 

2S ; Mac., II. i, 4; Ham.. 1 , iii, 77 ; 
Hen. V-IV, 1, 7; T. A., II, ii, 164; 

T. uttd C., I, ii, 7 ; T. of A., II, ii, X 45 > 

(2) C'M'c, watchfulness. 

” Who lets so f.iii .1 house fall to ditcay, 

W’iiuh husbandry in luiiioiir might uphold 
Against the stormy gusts of winter’s day.” 

Sonnet Xlll, xo. 

(3) Kconoiiiy of time. 

" lli.il is the raiisj- wr trouble you so early ; 
*'I’is not our husbandry.** 

• Per., Ill, U. 20. 

(4) Products of farming. 

*' .\II hi r husbandry dotli lie on heaps 
CoiTiipting in its own tiTtiJity.” 

Hen. V-V, ii, 39 ; v. .dso A/. A/., 1 , iv, 44. 

(5) Tillage, the business of a farmer. 

“ Choke the herbs for want of husbandry,** 

2 Hen. K/- 11 I, i, 33 ; 

HUSK. (1) The external integument 
of certain fruits ol^ seedi of plants, 

! hull, a rind. 

” Sliall 1 keep your hogs and eat hushs witls-^'' 
them ? ” A. Y. L., 1 , i, 32 *'*:' 

(3) A frame, a shell, a skeleton. 

” Leaving them but tiie shale and kusht o( 
men!” Hen. V-IV, 11 . ip. 
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1 . I. In Shakespeare’s time ** I ** was 
commonly spoken and written for aye. 
It afforded much scope and great temp- 
tation for punning. Throughout a whole 
sonnet Drayton indulges in this word- 
play: 

** Notlilni; but N(i and /, and I and Nn, 

How fulls it out ST) straiif;(‘ly ymi rcjily ? 

I tell you, fair, I’ll not bi; answer’d so 
With this athriiiiiiK No, drnyiiiK 7. 

I say, I love : you slif^htly answer, / : 

* 1 say, you lovi* : you peiile me rjiil a No : 

I say, I die ; you echo iiv* with i ; 

Save me, 1 cry ; you sIkIi mo out a No. 

Must woe and 1 have nouKlit but No and I ? 

No J am /, if 1 no innn; can hav<* : 

Answer no more, with silene.i; make reply. 

And let me taki* myself what 1 do crave : 

Let No and /, with I and you be so : 

Then aiiswiT No and 7, and / and no." 

" flath Romeo slain liimsi-K ? s.iy thou but 
‘ /.’ 

And that b:iri‘ vowel * 1 ’ shall iMiison Tn<>n 
'J’haii the death-dart ini:' eye of coek.itrii'o ; 
I am not 7, if there be sue h an 1 ; 

Or these eyes shut that make thee answer 

‘7/ 

If he be sUiin, say ' / * ; or if not, No." 

R. and /., HI, li, 36; v. also T. G. F., 
I, i, io«j. 


11. — ^When cinph.'isis was intended the 
pronoun 1 »» was frequently 
rept^ated, like out! of the uses of the 
I'rcnch disjunctive mot. When 
thus employed its meaning was 
approximately “ for my part.” 

‘ Cf. Den Jonson, Jiartholomew Fair 
(Induction), “ I am an ass, 

" I’ll drink no mure than will do me good, 
for no Ilian’s jileasun , 7.” 

2 Htn. /F-li, IV, ; v. also R. and /., 
Ill, i, 5^. 

ICELAND DOG. A term applied to Nym 
by Pistol to convey the impression that 
he was a (puirrelsom<», under-bred 
individual. Cf, Harrison, l)t\ycriplwn 
of England, p. 231: “Besides these 
also we have sliolts or curs dailie 
brought out of Iceland, and much made 
of among us bicausc of their sawcincsse 
and quarrelling.” Massinger, The Pic- 
ture, V. I, and Beaumont ami Fletcher, 
The Queen of Corinth, IV, i, speak of the 
“ Iceland cur.” 


IDEA. 


Pish for thco, Iceland dog ! thou prick- 
car’d cur of Iceland." 

Hen. F-II, i, 39. 

Image. 


** Withal 1 did infer your lineaments, 
Being the right idea of your f.ithi:r.’' 


Rich.^ill'-n) vii, ij; v. also M. A., IV, 
; L.7.. /.., IV, ii, 69. 


I, 222 ; 


IDLE. I., adj. (1) Disengaged, inactive. 

** 1 must have you play the idle huswife with 
me tills afteimxni." Cor., 1, iii, O9. 


(2) Untenaiitcd, unoccupied. 

" Every man hence to his idle bml." 

y. C., II. i, jx6. 


(3) Free, vacant. 

" For often you have w'rit to her ; and she 
* in modesty. 

Or else for want of idle time, could not again 
reply.” T. G. F., II, i, 162. 

(4) Trilling, unsubstantial. 

" Full of idle dreams 
Not knowing what they fear." 

K. /., IV, ii, 145 ; V. also T. of A., I, ii, 
X30 ; Sonnet CXXII, 3. 

{5) Empty, vain, useless, good-for- 
nothing, futile. 

"'i'hest* oaths and laws will prove an idle 
scovii.” 

L. /.. L., I, i, 304 ; V. also T. and C., V, 
i, 28. 

(6) Crazy, idiotic, silly, absurd, foolish, 
light-headed. 

“ 'J‘hi‘y are coming to the play ; I must be 
tdlc.’* 

Hum., Ill, ii, 85 ; v. also K. L., I, iii, x6 ; 
T. of S., liid., 11, 12 ; A. W., 11, V, 47 ; 
IV, iii, xi)6. 

(7V Unproductive, barren, wild. 

” Cell Ires vast and deserts idle** 

0th., I, iii, 140 ; v. also K. L., TV, iv, s ; 
C. E., IJ, ii, 177; Rich. ///-Ill, i. X03. 


(8) Unworthy of notice. 

** They p,iss by me as the idle wind. 

Which 1 respict not.” J. C., IV, iii, 68. 


(9) Double-tongued, false. 

" 1 am no idle votarist." 

T. A., IV, ui, 27. 
II., vb. 'I'o Jioat or move about aim- 
les iy or lazily. 

" .\ li'ver may bestride the gossamer 
That idles in the wanton suinnier air." 

R. and /., II, vi, 19. 

IDLENESS, (i) Absence of employment. 

" Never to be infected vnth delight, 

Nur cr,tnvtrs.uit with ease and itUeness.** 

K. y., IV, iii, ;o. 

(2) Idle mood, frivolousncss. 

*' And will .1 while uphold 
The un yoked humour of your idleness.** 

X Hen. /F-1, ii, 178. 

(3) Trifling. 

" But that your royalty 
Holds idleness your subject, 1 should lake 
you 

For idleness itself." A. and C., I, iii, 92. 

(4) Want of cultivation. % 

" Either to have it sterile with idleness or 
mtanured with industry, why, the power 
and coirigiblc authority of this lies in 
our wills." 

Oth., 1, iii, 323 ; v. also Hen. F-V, il, 51. 


IDLY. (I) Lazily. 

" And danger, like an ague, subtly taints 
Even then when we sit idly in the sun." 

, T. and C.. III. iii. 233. 

(2) Frivolously, foolishly. 

" For, my good liege, she is so idly king'd. 
Her sceptre so fantastically borne 
^ a vain, giddy, shallow, humorous youth, 
*rnat fctf attends her not." 

. I , . . '.iSi. Hen. F-H, iv, 26. 

• ■■ ' . 
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(3) Indifferently. 

** As in a theatre the eyes of men, 

Aftf? a well grac'd actor leaves the stage, 
Are idly bent on him that enters next.” 

Xkh. //-V, ii, 25. 

(4) At random, casually, incidentally. 

** This from rumour's tongue 
I uUy heard.*' K. IV. ii, 124. 

(5) Unreasonably, thoughtlessly. 

" How idly do they talk." 

C. E., IV, iv, 132. 
IGNOMY. A contracted form of igno- 
miny. 

Ignominy, disgrace. 

" I blush to think U|iori this tgitoiiiy." 

T. A,, IV, ii, 115 ; v. also T. atid r*., V, 
X, 33; 1 Hen. /K-V, iv, 100; M. Af., 
II, iv, tix. 

IGNORANT, (i) Uninformed, untaught. 

“ Most ignorant ol what he's nio’>t as^-ur’d." 

•1/. M., 11, ii, Z19. 

(2) Dull, stupid. 

"liilhiT yon are ignnratii, 

Or seem so craftily, and lh.it*s not g»v)d." 

M. A/., II, IV, 74. 

(3) Unconscious. • 

" Ignorant what to fear." C. E., 1, i, 73- 

(4) I'oolish, silly. 

"lliLs letter, b<ing so excellently knorantf 
will breed no terror in the vouth." 

T. N., HI, iv, 170. 

(5) Inadvertently done. * 

" Alas, what igtwratU sin have I commit te<l ? " 
0 th. ^ IV, ii, 70. 
Note.*—" Ignorant sin "r- an eK.tinplc of 
Hypallage. 

(6) Undisclosed, iiiidiviilged. 

" If you know aught which does bc-hove iiiy 
knowledge 

Thenxif to Ik iiifonn'd, iiniirisoii 't not 
111 ignorant aiiic«Mliiieiit." 

« \V. A, I, ii, ^HCu 

Note. — ^The adj. in this p.issnge is used 
proleptiiuilly. 

(7) Incurious, rogardless of anything 

beyond. * 

"Thy letters have tragsiwrlciK ftie Ix-yond 
Tliis ignorant present." .Mac., 1, v, 55. 

’ILD. A contraction fur yield. 

To pay, to requite, to reward. 

“ Tleri’in 1 ti'.ieh ytm 

How yon shall bid (iod us for our pains." 

Mac., J, vi, 13; V. .also A. Y. L., HI, 
iii, 62 ; V, iv, 52. 

ILL. (i) Not good, bad in a general 
way. 

* 1 told Ihcc they were ill for a grwii woinwl." 

2 Hcfi. IV-ll, i, 88. 

(2) Wicked, wrong, bad in a moral 

sense. 

"There's nothing HI can dwell in such a 
temple." - Temp., I, ii, 457. 

(3) Unlucky, inauspicious, producing 
ill. 

" There's some ill planet reigns." 

W. T., II, i, loi. 

(4) Bad, unfortunate, grievous, sad. 

" Do not seek to stuff 
My head with more ill news." 

/i:./.,IV,ii.x34. 


(5) Advene. 

" Against iU chances men are ever menrv." 

2 Hen. /V-IV, ii, '81. 

(6) Sick, in bad health, ailing. 

" that in.’idc me knows I sec thee tW.” 

Rich. //-II, i, 92. 

(7) Incompetent, incflicicnt, inept. 

“ I .am ill at these numbers." 

Ham., TI, ii, 120. 

ILL-BESEEMING. Unbecoming. 

" The examples 

l)f everv ininute's instance, pn-sent now, 
Ihith put us in tlii'sc iW-Ar.wrmmg arms.” 

2 Hen. /V-IV. i, 84. 

ILL-BODING. iTmiispicious, unfavour- 
able. 

" O malignant and ill-boding stars I" 

I Hen. K/-IV V, 6. 

ILL-BREEDING. Concocting mischief. 

" Shr’ in.iv slrr-w 

D.uigi'roiis c-onj'-itun-s in ill-breeding minds." 

Ham., IV, V, 15. 

ILL-DISPOSED. HI. unwell. 

A (•am. *• Whi're is Arhilli’S? 

J’ntro. VVitliMi lus Iriil ; but Hl-dUpos'd, 
inv lord." T. atul C., 11, ill, 70. 

ILL-ERECTED. Krocted under evil aus- 
pices or for a bad purpose. 

“ This Is the way 

'1*0 Julius Caesar’s xll-eretted tower." 

Rich. //-V, i. a. 
Note. --Tradition .iscribcs the first building 
of l.oiuloe. Tower to Caesar. 

ILL-FACED. Having an ugly appear- 
ance. ('f. S])cnser, harrie Queene, II, 
xii, 310 : 'riie if/ faslt; owle.** • 

" Hr* i-. di-iurmed, emokr'd, old, .and sere, 
Ill-fitn'd, wmsi* bodii’d, slmp^Iess everywhere.” 

C. E., IV, ii, 20. 

ILL-FAVOURED. Ugly, ill -looking, dc- 
formeil. Cf. Genesis xli, 3. 

"■’Tis siuh fools as v*'U 
'I* It in.ikes the world full of ill-favoured 
chililn n.” A. V'. /-., HI, v, 53. 

ILL-FAVOUREDLY. (i) Of an ugly 
shape, with duff)rmity. 

"Tho^e that she makes honest she makes 
VI ry ill-favouredly." 

A. Y. L., I, ii, 36. 
(2) Ini])ropcrly, so as to detract from 
the w'ortli of a thing. 

*' Mar no more of my verses with reading 
them ill- favour edly.** 

A. Y. L., Ill, ii, 233. 

ILL-INHABITED. 111 -lodgcd (v. Inhabit); 
"O knowledge, Ul-inh^ited, worse than 
Jove in a thatched house.” 

A. y. L., Ill, ill, 9. 

ILL-NURTURED. Ill-bred, ill-educated, 
rude, rough. « 

" Presumptuous damn, Hi-nurtured Eleanor.** 
2 Hen. yi-l, ii, 42 ; v. also V. and A,, 
134- 

illness. Depravity, evil nature, crimi- 
nal di.sposiiion. 
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** Tliou wouldst be great. 

Art not without ambition, but without 
The iUne$s should attend it." 

Mae.t I. V, z8. 

ILLUME. To Jllumlnatc, to IJgKtcn up. 

** To iUume lhat part of lieaven 
Where now it burns.” //ami., I, i, 37. 

ILLUSTRATE. I., vb. To display, to 
• set in a clcfir JiKlit. 

" A Inyal and ciN-(Jii>ut subject is 
Therein illustrated:* Hen. Vril-Ul, ii, 181. 


(8) Vision. 

'* Look on death itself ! up, up, and see 
The great doom's image I " 

Mac.t 11 , iii, 59 ; v. also K, L., V, iii, 263. 


(9) Embodiment. 

" llicrc thou might'st behold the gnfat image 
of authority; a dog's obeyed in oAum*." 

L., IV, Vi, 135. 

(10) Essence, gist, nature. 

" The image of the jest I'll show you here 
at laige." M, W. W., IV, vi, 17. 


II., adj. Famous, illustrious, rt nowned. 

Cf. Mirror for MaffUtrates : 

" Else why did I, nf such tllus/rate rare 
Obscurt' his virtuous deeds with iiiy disgmee?” 

Cf, also Chapman, Homer, Iliad, X: 
“Then praid illustrate Diomede ” ; again, 
Iliad, XI: '^Illustrate Hector.’* 

" Tlie inagnaiiiiiious and most illustrate King 
Cophetii.i wl rye upon the pernicious 
and indiibitatc beggar iVni-lophon.” 

L. L. L., IV, I, 05 ; V. alsT) L. L. L., V, 
i, KMj. 

ILLUSTROUS. Not lustrous, wanting 
brightness. 

" An eye base aiid tllustrous.** 

('ym., 1, \i, 108. 

ILL-WELL, To do. To imitate a bad 
habit well. 

“ Yon could never do him sm) ill-well, unh ss 
you wen* the \< ry man.” 

.1/. A., IT, i. 10 ). 
Note,— For a bimil.tr use f)f this figure 
called oxymortm v. M. I’., I, ii, 63: "A 
better bad habit of frowning.” 

IMAGE. (i) The representation or simi- 
litude of any ]jerson or thing, an 
cfligy, a likeness. 

” Ills loves 

Are bra/en images of c.uionired s.uiits.** 

2 //<*»*. VI t, iii, 57. 

(2) A semblance of a person or thing. 

" He finds thee in the stout Nonveyan ranks, 
Nothing afeard of \\h.il thys<-lt didst iii.ike 
Strange mages of death.” H/ac., I, iii, 97. 


i 

i 

! 


; 


I 
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(3) Appearance. 

" My remembrance is vj*iv fire and clear 
from any image of oifnire.” 

T. iV., HI, iv, 208. 


(4) 





Reflection. 


" The, imdge of a w'ickvd heinous fault 
Lives ill liis eye.” 

K. IV, ii, 71 ; V. also Ham., V, ii, 77, 

Exact representation. 

"This play is the image of a murder done 
in vieiuia." Ham., Ill, ii, 232. 

Counterpart, copy. 

" Most subject is the fattest soil to vreeds, 
And he, the noble image of iiiy youth. 

Is overspread wi*li them.” 

2/fm. /r-lV, iv, 55. 


Conception. 

" Why do I yield to that suggestion 
Whoso horrid image dotli unfix my liair 
AJid m^e iny seated heart knock at uiy ribs, 
' l.thc use of nature ?" 

M-V., I, iii, 13}. 


^^^ainsti 


IMAGINARY, (i) Fanciful. 

"Sure, these are but imaginary wiles.” 

C. A’., IV, iii, TO. 

(2) Visionary, not real. 

•' Which for things true weeps things 
imaginary.** Rich. /MI, ii, 27. 

(3) Imaginative. 

" And let us, ciphers to this great accompt, 
On ^'t>u^ imaginarv forces work." 

Hen. V-l, Prof., 18; v. also K. /., IV, 
ii, 2O3 ; R. of L., 1422 ; Sonnet XXVII, 9. 

IMBAR (Embar). To secure, to bar in 

** To imhar their crooked titles.” 

Hen. V-\, ii, 94- 
N»>ti'. Imbare, (*r-to lay bare, to expose 
to view) lias lieen suggested. 

IMBOSS. V. Emboss. 

IMBRUE. V. Embrue. 

IMMANITY. Barbarity, cruelty, ferocity. 
“'J'liat such immunity and bloody strife 
Should reign among professors of one faith." 

I Hen. K/-V, i, 13. 

I MM ASK. I'o cover as with a mask, to 
disgui.se, to hide. 

" I h.'ive, c.'ises of buekram for the nonce, to 
immask bur noted outward garments." 

X Hen. IV-J, ii, 165. 

IMMEDIACY* I lolding authority dircc 1 i y 
from ore, without a mediate or third 
party. 

" 1 he which immediacy may well stand up, 
And call itself v-our brother." 

K. L., V, iii, 63. 


IMMEDIATE, (i) Direct. 

" That which is the strength of their amity 
shall prove the immediate author of their 
variance." A. and C., II, vi, 126. 

(2) Next in place, proximate. 

" You arc the most immediate to our throne." 
Ham., 1 , ii, 109; v. also 2 Hen. IV-IW, 

V, 42- 

(3) Present, instant. 

" Immediate are my needs." 

♦ r.o/if., II, 1 , 26. 

IMMEDIATELY, (i) Expressly, directly. 

" Which shall be either to this gentleman 
Or to her death, according to our law 
Immediatdy provided in that case." 

M. N. D., I, I. 45. 

(2) Instantly, without delay. 

" Bring in cloudy night immediately.'* 
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IMMODEST, (i) Immoderate. 

** With immodesi hatred 
Tlic child-bed privilege denied, which long! 
To women of all fashion.'* 

W, T., Ill, il, iox.#| 

(2) Indecent, indelicate. 

“ *Tis needful that the most immodest word 
Be look'd upon and Icnrn’d." 

2 Hen. IV-IV, iv, 70. 


IL, vb. To mend by the insertion of 
new feathers for broken ones, 
hence, to give strength, to repair 
(often used metaphorically). Cf. 

Milton, Sofmei on the Lord General 

Fairfax : 

•* The false North displays 
Her broken le.igiii' to imp tlicir serpent wings." 


IMMOMENT. Of no moment, importance, 
or value ; insignificant, trifling. 

" Say, gof)d Caesar, 

'Hiat I somc*lady trifles have reserv'd, 
Immoment toys, things of such dignity 
As wc greet modern friends with.il." 

A. and C., V, ii, 166. 

IMMORTAL, (i) Undying, ever living. 

" Such hannony is in immorUd s^mls." 

M. F., V. i, 63. 

(2) Indelible, never -to-bo-fbrgottcn. 

" They may sei/o 

On the white wimder of dear Juliet's hand 
And steal immortal blessing from her Hiis." 

R. and ill, hi. 37. 

(3) Pertaining to immortality. 

" Give me my robe, put on iny cn>\vn ; I 
have 

Immortal longings in me." 

A. and f., V, ii, 2K0. 

(4) Use^ erroneously by one of Shake- J 
speare*s clowns for mortal, deadly. ] 

" His biting is immortal \ those that die of 
it do seldom or iiev<T rerover.” 

A. and C., V, ii, 247. 

IMMURE. I., vb. To sliut in, to 
confine. 


*' Not to be. tempted, would she he im»ntr*J.*' ! 

L. C., 251. I 

I L, subs. A wall, an enclosure. 

" Their vow is iihide. 

To ransack Troy, witliin whose stn'iig 
immures 

The ravish’d Helen, Menelaus* queen. 

With wanton Paris sleeps.” • 

T. and 0,«l‘n»l., 8. 

IMP. A.S. ifnpian = io graft, impa — a 
sucker, a scion. I., subs. Tlic word ori- 
ginally meant a graft or .shoot in .sorted 
ilia tree, hence, an offshoot or scion, 
oHspring generally, a child : also a 
feather inserted into a wing : lastly, 
a you.ng devil (in which last sense it 
is still used). Cf. Spenser, Faerie 
QueenCf I, .Prol., 19 : 

"And Ihoii, most dreaded imps of hiehest Jove, 
Faire Venus* sonne." 

Faerie Queene, III, v, 469 : “ Fay re 
ympes of beauty.**' Cromwell in his 
last letter to Henry VIII prays for 
the imp his son. Fulwcll, addressing 
k. Anne Boleyn, refers to Elizabef^li as 
thy royal impe. 


'The hravens thee guard and keep, most 
royal imp of fame ! " 

2 Hen. /F-V, v, 42 ; v. also Hen. F-IV, 
k 45 t L.. I, ii, 5 . 

Note. — ^As a substantive the word was 


. JtXi 


Cf. filso, Massinger, Feuegado, V, 8 : 

" Slrive lo imp 

New fiMthers to the bivikcii wings of 'lime.” 

“ Imp not our drooping country's broken 
wing.” Rich. //-II, i, 292. 

IMPAINT. To adorn with colours, hence, 
to justify. 

“ Never yet did insurrection want 
Such wnter-c.olo‘urs lf> impaini his c.iU3c." 

I Hen. /F-V, i, 80. 

IMPAIR, f... nnt'qual. 

Adj. Unsuitable, iinprojier, un- 
worthy : ct. ('hajiman, Preface to the 
Shield of Homer \ “ Nor is it more 

impairc lo an honest and absolute 
man *’ Soint' regard riiapman*s use . 
of it as a noun ( — disgrace, deteriora- 
tion), as in his Iliad. IX :** Enlheroyall 
riglit of things is no im poire to thee.** 

” Yet givis he not till judgment guide his 

IjollIltV, 

Nor dignilies au impair tliought with breath.” 

T. and C., IV, v, 103. 

IMPALE, (i) 'lo encircle. 

” ril iii.ike my lu‘.iVi-n t«) driMiii upon the 
Clown, 

And, whiUs ' live, I* ;KCt>imt this w’orld Imt 
hell. 

Until luy hi'nd, that this mis-shap'd trunk 
l)i .ir-?, 

Be round inipah’d with a glorious crown.” 

3 llni. VI in, il, 171; V. also 3 Hen. 
F/-III, Hi, i8y. 

(2) 'I'o feiif e or .shut in. 

\Vli'’n 1 have tin* bloody Hi-clor found 
Impale (einp.ili ) hiiii with your weapons 
riuiiid ah' *11 1.” ■/’. and C., V, vii, 5. 

IMPARTIAL, (i) Unbiassed, equitable, 
unprejiidiceil. 

Mowhr.iy, impartial are our ryes and cars.” 

Rich. //-I, i, 1x5. 

(2) Partial (im- being intensive). Cf. 
Swetnani, The Woman Hater : 

** You are impartwl and wc do appeal < 

From ycui to judges more indiffen*iit.'' 

” Cornr-, cousin Angelo ; 

In this I'll bo impartial ; be you judge 
Of your own caubc.” Jl/. .\/., V, 1 , 166. 

(3) Having no part in, indifferent. 

" Both favour, s.ivoiir, hue, and qualities, , 
WliercMt tlie impartial umoT late did woncier^^.? 
Arc on the sudden wafted.” 

V. and A., 74B: 

IMPARTMENT. Communication, infor- . *; 
mation, intelligence. 

" U bfTkoiis )rou to go with it. 

As if it some impartment did di'sire 

To you alone.” /fam.f I, Iv, 5^. 
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IMPASTE. To form into a paste, to 
incrust, to concrete. 

*' Blood of fathers, mnthors, daughters, sons 
Baked and impasted with the parching 
streets.*' Ham.t II, ii, 435. 

IMPATIENCE, (i) Inability to endure 
suffering. Cf. Spenser, Faerie Queene, 
in, ii, 23s ; 

'* With huge impai truce hr inly swrlt, 

More for gniat snimw t1i.it lie oiuht not p.ns 
Then for tin* htiniing tormont whirli In'- fi'lt.” 

All the powers of his wits h.ive givon way 

to his impahetue** K. III, vi, 5. 

(2) Heat of leinpcM', violence, rage. 

“ Impatience hatli his privilrgr." 

K. TV, iii, 12 ; v. .ilso M. W. W., II. 

ii. 255 - 

(3) Inability to end tire delay, eagerness, 
restlessness. 

" Out of my griff and iny impatience 
(I) answri'd lu-gk-ctingly I know not what.** 

I Hen. IV I, iii, 51. 

Perturbation. 

Cast yonrsflf in wondrr 
To sri; thf straiigf unpattcmc of Ihf luMVfiis.** 

J. 1 , hi, Oi. 

IMPATIENT. (i) I'retful, uneasy. 

" Impalient ot ymir just d« m.iiids.** 

K. J., U, i. sft. 
Note.-- "linpatifut of" - want in,; uoin- 

poiiiirr nndrr. 

(2) Eager, ardently expecting. 

" An impatient <’hild th.il hath nrw robes 
And may not wrar thriii.’* 

Af. and Ill, ii, 30. 

(3) Passionate, angry. 

** Will you lu-ar tmpahent .iiiswi-rs from my 
grntli! tongiu- *• M. N. 1)., HI, ii, 287. 

IMPAWN (Empawn). To pledge, to 
engage. 

“ Take hrisl how you imhaum our jMTsrwi.** 
Hen. V- I, ii, 21. 

IMPEACH. E. cm/}cchrr=iU} hinder. 

I., vb. (i) To accuse, to arraign ~ 
beci'iiise the In-e action of an 
accused per.son is hindered in the 
day of trial. 

*' 1 will impeach tin* \ill.iin.'* 

Rich. //-V, ii, y.j ; v. also R. and /., V. 

iii, 225. 

{2) To bring iij) as an accusation. 

" Wlml'i-r l,«rd Harry Pi-rry tlu*ii had said 

• • • 

May nVisniiably di<’, and iirvrr riw* 

To do him wrong or any way impeach 
What tlirn hr s.ud.’* i Hm. IV -I, iii, 76. 
(3) To bring into question, to expose 
to slander, to detract from, to 
dispantge. 


•* Or with pair lH‘ggar-fi>ar impeach my bright 
Before this oul-darrd d.istard." 

Rich. //-I, i. i«9 ; V. also M. N. D., II, 

. i, 214 ; *V- I^., Ill, ii, 274. 

^ II., subs. Impeachment, accusation, 
reproach. 


** It is war's pri/r to take all vantages, 

And ten to one is no impeach of v.ilour.** 

3 Hen. VI~i, iv, Oo ; v. also C. V, 
i, 369. 


IMP 

IMPEACHMENT. (1) Hindrance,' im- 
pediment. 

** But could be willing to march on to Calais 
Without impeachment.** 

^ Hen. E-III,.vi, 134. 

(2) Reproach, discredit, ground for 
censure. 

“ To let him spend his time no more at homr, 
Whidi would be great impeachment to his 
ago • 

In having known no travel in his youth.** 

■I. a. K., 1, ill, 15. 

IMPERATOR. Emperor ; originally, a 
title conferred on a victorious Roman 
leader on the field of battle by his 
soldiers. 

“ Dread priiire of plackets, king of cod pieces, 
Sr>lc imperaior and great general 
Of tnitting paritors." 

L. L. L., Ill, i. 1B2. 

IMPERIOUS. (1) Dictatorial, tyrannical. 

What art* you. I pray. 

But one imperious in aiiotlirr's thnme ? ** 

I Hen. I^/- 11 I, 1 . 44 * 

(.?) Imperial, lordly, majestic. 

“ imperious C.irs.ar, dc.id and turned to clay. 
Might slop a hole to k(*rp the wind away." 

Ham., V, i, 201 ; v. also Cym., IV, ii, ^5 
T. A., I, i, 250; IV, iv, 81; V, i, ft; 
A. and C., IV, xv, 23; T. and C., IV, 
V, 172 ; V. and A., 996. 

IMPERSEVERANT. Undiscerning, dull. 

** Vot this imperseverant thing loves him in 
my drspiti'.’* (.'ym., IV, i, 12. 

Noll*.- Souks eoitors have .idoptinl imper- 
cewerant ;is th.s S|)elling to connect the word 
witli perceire rather than with persevere. 

IMPERTINENCY (Impertinence). That 
which is irreksvant or out of place : 
cf. Milton, Animadversions on the 
Hemonstrant* s Defence : “ A tedious 

number of liturgical tautologies and 
impertinenees.” 

" O, ‘ mailer and impertinnwy mixed I 
Hmsoii in madness ! ” K . L ., IV, vi, 148. 

IMPERTINENT. Irrelevant, not to the 
puriK)se. 

" Without the which, this story 
Were most impertinent.** Temp., I, ii, 138. 

IMPLEACH. To plait, to interweave (cf. 
pleached in M. A., HI, i, 7 ; and thick- 
pleached in Af. A., I, ii, 8). 

** And, lo, behold tlicsc talents of their hair. 
With twisted metal amorously impleach*d, 
I have receiv’d from many a several fair^ 
L. C., 2 of. 

IMPLORATOR. A solicitor, an advocate. 

"Mere implorators of unholy suits.** 

Ham., 1 , iii, 129. 

IMPONE. To place or lay down as a 
pledge, wager, or stake. 

" Against the' whicli he has imponed, as I 
take it, six French rapiers and poniards." 

Ham., V, ii, 140> 

IMPORT. I..vb. A., trsj (i) To imply, 
to contain, to carry with (it). 
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" By this marriage, 

• All little jealousies, whicli now seem great, 
And all great fears, which now import their 
dangers, 

Would then be nothing.'* 

A. and C., 11 , ii, 133 ; v. also K. L., IV^ 
iii, 5 ; A/, ilf., V, i, 108. 

(2) To purport, to signify. 

" lie hath not fail’d to pester us with message. 
Importing the surrender of these lands.** 
Ham.t 1 , ii, 23 ; v. also Ham., IV, vii, 80. 

(j) To aflwt gravely. 

** M^uiy several sorts of reasons 
Importing IX'nmark’s health and iiiigl.iud's 
too.’* 

Ham., V, ii, 2z ; v. also L. L. L., IV, i, 57. 


(2) Urgent, pressing, importunate. 

** Great France 

My mouniing and important tears hath 
pitied.** 

K, L., IV, iv, 26; V. also Ham., Ill, iv, 
105 ; M. A., II, i, 74 ; T. and C., V, 
i, 8g ; C. E., V, i, 138. 

IMPORTANTLY. Pressingly, urgently. 


“ It is not likely 

Tliat when they hear the Roman horses 
neigh, 

UHioIil iln-ir (juarUr’d fires, have boUl Uicil 


And jMrs so riov'd importantly .as. now, 

'I h.it they will w.ist«: tlu ir liin«' upon our note. 
To know from whence we are.” ' 

Vym,, IV, iv, zg. 


B., intrs. (i) To purport, to signify, to 
mean'. 

“ Unwelcome news -eAnie from the north, 
and thus it did impoft.*\ 

1 Hen. JV 1 , i, 51. 

(3) To be of importance, to be of j 
consequence, to conci'rn. 

“ With sudi things else of quality and re^'pect 
As doth import you." 

0 th., I, lii, 282 ; V. als«i i Hen. IV-\V, 
iv, 5 ; T. and C., IV, ii, 52 ; A. and G., 

1 , li, 102 ; r. N. K., I, i, 172. 

II., subs, (i) Importance, consequence. | 

** Some potty towns of no import.** »| 

I Hen. Vl-i, i, gi. 


IMPORTING. Ailj. I'ull of meaning, 
signilicant. 

“ Her husiness lfH»ks in her 
Willi an importing vi'^-ige." 

A. W., V,iii, 136. 

IMPORTLESS. Of no importance or 
consequence, insign ilicant. 

** And be *t of less expect 
'l*hat ni.ilter niM-dless, t»f importless buMen, 
Dividi* thy lips.” T. and C., 1 , iii, 7 *» 

IMPORTUNACY. Quality or stale of 
bcins iin|K>r(iinate, importunity. 

** Yimii impnrtunacy eea'.e till after dinner.** 
T. of A., 11, ii, 41 ; V. albo T. G. V., IV, 
li, 112. 


(2) That which is inipliocl in a wortl, 
phrase, or document. 

** There’s letters from iny mother ; what Ihc 
import is, I know not yet.” 

A. W., 1 1 , iii, 271. 


(3) Tendency. 

** That weni excusable, that, and thousands 
more % 

Of scmblablc import.** 

A. and C., HI, iv, 3- 

IMPORTANCE, (i) Meaning, import. 

"Tlie wisest beholder, that kn"\V*o more 
but sci'ing, could not Aay 'it tlie import- 
ance were joy or stirrow.” 

W. T., V, H, 18. 

(2) Importunity, earnest solicitation. 

” At our importance hither is he come.” 

K, /., II, i, 7; V. also r. iV., V, i, 352. 

(3) Subject, matter, occasion. 

** It had been pity you should have put 
together with so mortal a purpose as 
then each bore, upon importance of so 
slight and trivial a nature.” 

Cym., I, iv, 36. 

IMPORTANCY. Importance, consequence, 
moment (only once used by Shake- 
speare). 

” When we consider 

The importancy of Cyprus to the Turk.** 

0 th., I, iii, 20. 

IMPORTANT, i) Influential, weighty, 
superior. 

"His imporimt bkwd will nought deny 
Oliat the-U demand." A. W., Ill, vii. 24- 


IMPORTUNE. A., trs. To solicit ur- 
gently. 

“ Importune liifii for my moneys. Be not 
With siighl denial.** T. A., II, I, i6. 
B., intrs. To dcMtian-l, to require, to 
urge. 

•* Wn shall write to you, 

As time ami our coiianiiiigs shall importune.** 
M. .M., I, i. 56. 


IMPOSE. I., vb. Ji) To lay on as a 
biinh'n, a tay. a duty, an oflico, a com- 
mand, injunction, etc. 


“ What fates impose, that men must needs 
•'ihide ; , . , 

It l)oots not to restibl l)oth wind and tide.” 

3 Hen. Vf-W, m, 58. 


(2) To enjoin. 

" Impose me to what penance your invention 
Can lay iqion my sin.” . 

Al. A., V, i, 258; V. also L. L. L., Ill, 


I. T in. 


IT., subs. An injunction, a command. 

" Acconliiig to your ladyship's impose 
I .tin Unis early come to know wh.it service 
It is your ph-asurc to comriiand me in.” 

T.G. V., IV, ui, 9. 


IMPOSITION, (i) An instruction, an in- 
junction. ^ 

” Let death and honesty 
Go with your impositions.** 

A. W., IV, iv, 29. 

(2) A condition imposed. 

•* Unless you may be won by some othtf ’ 
sort than your father’s depend-, 

iug on the caskets.” Af- V-t L L 93 * 


V 
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(3) A cheat, a fraud. 

** Reputation is an idle and most false 
Olh.t II, iii, 246. " 

IMPOSSIBLE. (1) Not possible, imprac- 
ticable. unachievabU;. 

** What impossilile matter will he make easy 
next ? •» Temp., II, i, 86. 

(2) Absurd, incredible. 

‘*IIis gift is ill devising i«i/)rtMi/i/<<»sIaiiders.” 

M. A., II, i, 123. 

(3) Inconceivable;. 

** lliiddling jest ii|)OU jest with such im- 
p'issiide conveyance njion nu: that 1 
stfKxl like a man at a mask.” 

M. A., II, i. 218; V. also SI. 11'. IV.. III. 

V, 129 ; T. N., Ill, ii, 64. 

IMPOSTHUME. A corruption of “ apos- 
teni ** : Gr. airoVT?;/xa = iin .abscess. 

A swelling; full of pus, an abscess, 
any collection of j)uruleiit m.attcr, 
hence, .any unhealthy condition. 

” 'riiis is the imposlhutM of iniieli wealth and 
peace.” | 

//am., IV, iv, 27 ; v. also T. and C'., V, i, 
19 ; V. and A., 743- 

IMPRESS, 1 . L. imptrsso, frequent, 
from imprimn. 

I., vb. (i) To mark by pressure. 

** His heart like an agate with your print 
itnpressed.’* L, L. /.., II, i, 235. 

(2) To affect strongly. 

**As easy mayst thou the intrenchant air 
With thy keen sword impress.** 

Mac., V, viii, xo. 

JL, subs, (i) Pressure, characteristic 
mark. 

” This weak impress of love is as a figure 
Trenched in ice.” T. G. V., Ill, ii, 6. 

(a) A device or motto on a shield, seal, 
etc. Cf. Milton, Paradise Lost, 
IX. 35 : 

” To describe races and games. 

Or tilting furniture, embl.izoiied shields, 

Impresses quaint, capansons and steeds.” 

'* From iny own windows torn my iiouschold 
coat, 

Raz'd out my impress, leaving me no sign 
Save men's opinions, and mv living blora.” 

Rich, //-m.'i, 25. 

IMPRESS, 2 . Prof, im, and O.F. prest, 
F. 'ready. A soldier on entering 
service got earnest-money or prest- 
money, so called because it w.as ready 
. ^ money advanced as security for com- 
plcte fulfilment of the contract. To 
r’’'. give a man this money w.as to imprest 
him. Impress is a corruption of 
v" imprest, L.atterly, the practice of 
vj>/. forcing men into the juililic service 
y ! " caused the reterence to prest money to 
be completely lost sight of. 

L, vb. To compel to enter public 
-V- service. 

** Wlio can impress the forest ? ” 

Mac., IV, i, 93 ,- V. also i Hen. /F-1, 1, 21. 


II., subs. An act of compelling into 
service. 

” Why. such impress of shipwrights, whose 
sore task ^ „ 

Docs not divide the Sunday from the week ? 
Ham., I, 1. 75; V. also A. and C., III. 


IMPRESSION, (i) The act of impressing 
or stamping .anything. 

“What wax so frozen but dissolves with 
toinpering, . „ 

And yields at last to every light impression ? 

V. a»u/ A., 566. 


(2) The Stamp, the impress. 

“Thou hast by moonlight at her window 

With "fefgnlng voice verses of feigning love, 
And stolen the impression of her fantasy 
With brar-elcts of Uiy hair.” , ^ , 

A/. N. D., I, i, 32 - 


(3) Indication. 

“Of thy deep duty more impression show 
Than that of common sons.” 

Cor., V, iii, 51- 


(/) Form, shape, appearance. 

“ Which like, a waxi ii image, 'gainst a fire 
Bears no impression of the. thing it was.” 

r. G. V., II, iv, 200. 

(5) An effect produced on the mind. 

“ Such terrible impression made the dream.” 

Rich, ///-I, iv, 63. 


IMPRESSURE. An impression, an in- 
dentation, a dent. 


“ The cicatrice and capable impressure 
Thy palm some moments keeps.” 

A.Y.L, 111, V, 23 ; V. also T, N., II, v, 
85 ; f. and C., IV, v, 131. 


IMPUDENCY. Shamelessness, impertin- 
ence, assurance, forwardness. 

" Your reasons at dinner have been sharp 
and sententious’ ; pleasant without scur- 
rility, witty without affection, audacious 
without impudency,** 

L, L, L„ V. i. 5. 

IMPUGN. To oppose, to go against. 

"It skillii not greatly who impupu our 
doom.” 

2 Hen. V/-III, i, 281 ; v. also M, V., IV, 
i. 173- 


IMPUTATION. (1) An opinion founded 
oil circumstantial evidence. 

“If imputation and strong drcumstances. 
Which lead directly to the door of truth, 

Will give you satisfaction, you may have 't.” 
® ^ - 0 th., Ill, iii. 395. 


{^) 


A hint, an intimation, a report. 


Have you heard 
contrary ? ” 


any imputation to the 
ilf. V., I, iii. 13. 


(3) Repute, good opinion, reputation. 

“But in the imputation laid on him by 
them, in his raced he's unfollowed.” 
Ham., V, II, ; V. also 2 Hen. /F-V, i, 
6a\T. and C., I, hi, 339* 


IN. 


I., prep, (i) Into. 

“ Let it not enter m your mind of love.” 

M. V., 11 , viii, 42. 


IN. 
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(2) In the case of. 

** But I bethink me what a weary way 
From Ravenspurg to Cotswold will be found 
In Ross and WiUoughby, wanting your 
company." Rich, //-ll, iil, 

(3) upon. 

'* But thou wilt be aveng'd cm my misdeeds, 
Yet execute thy wratli in me alone.” 

Rich, Ill-l, iv, 71. 

(4) Before. 

" Set honour in one eye and death *' tfic otluT, 
iVnd 1 will limk on both iiulilTereiitly.” 

/. C., I. ii. 87. 

11., vb. To store, to house, to get in. 

” lie that cars luy land sp.it‘es my team, and 
gives me leave to in the crop.** 

A. lY., I, iii, 48 ; v.'aiso under end. 

INACCESSIBLE. Diflicult of access. 

” This desert itiaccessiljlc.** * ! 

A. Y. L., II, vii, no. 1 

INAIDIBLE. Helpless, that cannot be { 
aided. 

" Labouring Art can m'v^T runsome Nature 
From her inaidihle estate.” 

A. W., 11 , i. 1 19. 

IN ANY HAND. In any case, at any rate. 

” Let him letch oil his drum in any hand.** 
A. IK., ill, vi, 38. 

IN BY THE WEEK. A cant exi)re.ssioii, 
sometimes equivalent to in love, 

** O that I knew he wore but in hy the week.** 
L, L. L., V, h, 61. 

INCAPABLE. (I) Unable to hold or 
maintain. 

" Incapable of more, replete with you.” 

Sonnet CXIII, 1.3. 

(2) Unable to comprehend, wanting in 

mental capacity. 

" Incapable and shallow innocents. 

You Ccinnot guess who caused your father's 
death.” Rich, ///dl, ii, x8. 

(3) Unable to feel, uncDnsciou.s. 

" One incapable of her own distress.” 

//aw., IV, vii, 178, 

(4) Impotent. 

” Is not your father grown incapable of 
reasonable affairs ? ” 

W. T., IV, iii, 408. 

INCARDINATE. A corruption of, or 
blunder for incarnate. 

" Wu took him for a coward, but he is the 
very devil ineardinate.** 

T. Y., V, i, 175 . 

INCARNADINE. L. caro ^i\cs\i. 

To dye red or of a flesh colour, to 
tinge of a red colour. 

" This my hand will rather 
Tlie multitudinous seas incarnadine.*' 

Mac., II, ii, 61. 

INCENSE, 1. Vb. (I) To provoke, to 
irritate, to lire. 

** Yet notwithstanding, being ineen^d, he's 
flint/* . , ^ a Hen. IV-IV, Iv, 43. 


(2) To instigate, to incite, to stir up. 
Cf. Fuller, Holy War, Bk, IV, ch. 

8 ; “ By which speech he incensed 
the English to go on with him.'* 

“ To fly the boar before the boar pursues 
Were to incense the boar to follow us.” 

Rich. ///-Ill, ii, 29 ; v. also .V. A., V, 
i. 222 ; W. r., V, i. 61. 

INCENSE, 2. V. Insense. 

INCENSED. Blazing, kindled. 

” And our suppliis live largely in the hope 
(^f gri'.it NiirthuiiilKTl.ind, whoso bosom bums 
Willi an inccwicd fiix; of injuries.** 

2 Hen. IV-l, iii, r4. 

INCENSEMENT. Irritation, exaspera- 
tion. rage. 

” Hts inccnsemeiU at this moment is so 
iinphicablf.”* T. N., Ill, iv, 227. 

INCERTAIN. Uncoriain (used inter- 
cliang('ably with uncertain). 

Willing iiiisery 
Oullivos incertain iHunp.” 

r. 0/ A., IV, iu, 24a. 

INCERTAINTY. Uncertainty. 

” U«‘, most htim.iiu; . . . quit liis fortunes 
hero, 

Wliioli you know gr>‘af, and to tho hazard 
Of all utcertaintics liitusolf commondod.” 

IV. 'jT.. Ill, ii, 167; v. also Sontiet CVII, 
7; C.XV, II. 

INCH, 1. A.S. ynce, L. uncia= a.n inch, 
an ounce. 

(1) A lineal measure. 

** I fore's a wit of chcvoril, that stretches 
from an tneh narrow l.i an oil brc^." 

R. and /., II. iv?>4. 

(2) A small .spnee, a pin-point. 

" rn not biidgo an inch, b<iy.” 

T. of 5 .. I, Ind., i, la. 

{3) A slow degree. 

** r>o.itli by inches.** Cor., V, iv, 41. 

(4) Small remaining portion. 

” My inch of taper will be burnt and done.** 
Rich. /, iii, 223. 

(5) The nick of time, the exact moment. 

Itc'ldam, 1 tliiiik we watch'd you at an inch.** 

2 Hen. VI-l, iv, 45. 

(6) A moment. ^ 

” Olio inch of delay more is a South-sea of ' 
discovery.” A. Y. L., Ill, fl, 173.- 

(7) Reach, range. 

" I have speeded hither with the very ex* <■ 
tn-mesl inch of possibility.” 

2 Hen. /V-IV, iii. 3a. 

(8) Quarter, region, district. 

” I will fetch you a tooth-picker now from 
the furthest inefthof Asia.” 

M. A., 11 . i, 240: 

INCH, 2. Gael. an island. 

An island. 

" Till he disbuisid, at St. Colme's /ncA, ' v 
Ten thousand dollars to our general use." - . 

Mae., I, ii, 61. ^ 
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INCHMEAL. A i)iece an inch long ; by 

mh-mal=hy inches, inch by inch, 

entirely. 

** All the infections than tin* sun sucks up 
From boRs, fens, flats, on ProsptT fall, and 
make him 

By inch-meiU a disease ! " 

Temp., II, il, 3. 

INCHARITABLE. Uncharitable. 

“A plaRue o' your throat, you brawling, 
blasphemous, inchariiiiblc dog.” 

Trwp., I, i, 39. 

INCIDENCY. Liability to hapiu*n, ini- 
* pcndencc. 

“ Declaiv 

What ineiiiency thou ikist guess of hanii 
Is rreepiiig toward me." 

IF. r.. I, ii. 3‘Ji- 

INCISION. Blood-letting (the only sense 
in Shakespeare). 

” la*t us make incision for your love." 

A/. F., II, i, 6; V. .ds.» Kich. //-I. i, 155 ; 
Hen. F-IV, li, r, ; /-. L. L.. IV. iu. 92 ; 
A. Y. L., Ill, ii, 7.S. 

Noll*. — It w.as a praelice among tlie young 
gallants of Uiigl.uid to eut theiiiiielves in the 
amis, ill order to drink the he.dlhs of th**ir 
mistresses, or with tlnir blood to write their 
names. 

INCIVIL. Discoiirteons, impolite. 

Cvm. ** lie was a prinre. 

Gui A most miivtl one.” 

Cywi., V, V, 292. 

INCLINING. L. iulj. I'avourably dis- 
posed, rciuly. 

" For *tis most easy, 

The inclining Desdeniona to milxliic 
^ In any homst suit.” Oth., II, Hi, 316. 

IL, subs. (1) Inclination, favourable 
disposition. 

" Your inclining cannot be lemoved.” 

A. IF., Ill, vi, 34. 

(2) Side, party. 

Both you of iny inclining and the rest." 

Oth., 1 , ii, 82. 

INCLIP. To embrace, to encircle, to 
surround. 

"Wlialc’cT the ociaii p.iles, or sky iwlip^ 
Is thine.” -L and C., II, vii, 67. 

INCLUDE, (i) To comprise, to com- 
prehend. 

" Tlic kiss of such a lord includes all harm.” 

Rich. II I -I, Hi, 8. 

(2) To merge. 

" Tlicn everything indudes itself in power, 
Power into will, will into appetite.” 

T. and C., I, iu, X19. 

{3) To terminate, to conclude. 

' . " Wc will indude all jars 

With triumphs mirth, and rani solemnity.” 

^ T.G. F., V, iv, x6o. 

INCLUSIVE. (1) Enclosing, encircling, 
comprehending. 

"O, would to God that the inclusive verge 
Of golden metal, that must round my brow, 
Were red-hot metal to scar me to the brain." 

Rich. ///-IV, i, 60. 


(2) Comprehensive. 

" He will’d me 

In heedfuH'st reservation to bestow them, 

As notes, whose faculties indusive were, 

. More than they were in note." 

A. W., I, iii, 2iC. 

INCOME. The coming in, arrival. 

" Pain pays the income of each precious thing." 

R- of L., 334. 

INCONSIDERATE. Thoughtless, rude, 
unlearned. 

" Doth the inconsiderate take salve for 
I’cnvoy, and the <word I'cnvoy for a 
salve ? " L. L. L., Ill, i. 72. 

INCONTINENT. Adv. Immediately, at 
once. 

"And in these degrees have, they made a 
pair of stairs to marriage, wliich they 
will (‘limb incofUinent.** 

A. Y..L., V, ii, 35 ; v. also 0 th., IV, iii, 
12; //-V, vi, 48. 

INCONTINENTLY. Straightway, imme- 
tliatcly (only once used by Shakespeare). 
“ I will incontinently drown myself.” 

0 th., I, iii, 304. 

INCONY. Etymology doubtful : perhaps 
from in— not, and cow = connected with 
A.S. cttvnnn, to know : Nares suggests 
/«— inlcn.sive, and canny =s pretty. This 
sense of canny or conny has conic to be 
applied as a general term of approbation 
or aflection to persons or things; e.g. 
“ Couthic fortune, kind and cannic " 
(Burns). 

Artless, delicate, fine, sweet (a term 
of cmleannent. Cf. Marlowe, Jew of 
Malta, IV, 5 : 

” Love Ti.f* little, love me long ; let musick rumble. 
Whilst 1 in tliy mcony lap do tumble." 

Cf. also Ben Jonson, Tale of a Tub, 
IV. i: 

" O super-dainty canon, vicar incony ! 

Muk(* no delay. Miles, but aw'ay ; 

And biliig thi' wimeh and money." 

" My sw(*et ounce of man’s flesh ! my incony 
Jew, 

O’ my ln>th, most sweet jests 1 most incony 
vulgar wit." L. L. L., Ill, i, 128. 

INCORPORAL. Immaterial, incorporeal. 
" (You) with the incorporal air do hold dis- 
course." Ham., Ill, iv, xx5. 

INCORPORATE. I., adj. (1) Making 
one body. 

" * True it is, my incorporate friends,* quoth 
he, 

* That I receive the general food at first, 
Wliiidi you do live upon.* ** 

Cor., 1, i, 123 ; v. also Hen. F-V, u, 340. 

(2) Made into one body. 

"As if our hands, our sides, voices, and 
minds 

Had been incorporate.*’ 

M. N. D., Ill, ii, 209; V. also C. E., II, 
ii, 124 ; V. and A., 540. 

II., p.p. Closely united. 

" It is Casca : one incorporate 
To our attempts.** /. C., I, iu, 135. 
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111., Yb. To unite, to combiuct 

Yon shall not stay alone, 

Till holy church incorporate two in one.** 

R, and II, vi, 37; v. also /. C., II, 
i, 273- 

INCORPSE. To incorporate, to form into 
one body. 

** As he had been ineorpsed and doini-natnn^d 
With the brave beast." //am., IV, vii, 86. 

INCORRECT. Unsubmissive, refractory, 
impatient under correction. 

" It shows a* will most incorrect to ln‘av<‘n." 

//am., 1, ii, 93* 

INCREASE, (i) Growth, extension. 

" Much hxil may you find in yun, even to 
the world’s pleasure and th(‘ iticrease 
of laughtiT." A. IV., II, iv, 35. 

(2) Produce. i 

" The spring, the summer, 

Tlie childing antniiin, angry winter, change 
Their wonted liveries, and llie rna/('d world, 
By their increase, now knows not which is 
which.” 

A/. N. D., II, ii, T14 ; v. also T. A.,*V, ii, 
192 ; Sonnet XCVll, 6. 

(3) Generation. 

** Dry lip in her the organs of increase.** 

K. L., I, iv, 266. 

INCREASEFUL. Prolific, producing abuii-* 
dantly. 

“To cheer the plowman with increase ful 
crops.” R. of L., 958. 

INCREDULOUS, (i) Indisposed to be- 
lieve, sceptical. 

” Never live to show the ituredulous w<trld 
The noble change that I have purposed ' ” 

2 ilcn. /r-IV, V, 154. 

(2) Incredible, uncxpec\ed (active for 
passive). 

"No incredulous or unsafe circumstance.” 

T. Ill, iv, 74- 

^ • 

INDENT. L. in, dens, tootli. The 
word is a law term. In (lu])licating 
it was usual to cut or indent tlie edges 
so that both would tally when com- 
pared. These duplicates were called 
ixidcntures. Hence, the verb with a 
secondary meaning came to mean to 
make a bargain. 

I., vb. (i) To wind in and out, to 
run zigzag. 

”Thcii shall thou see the dow''lM.'dabbi«'d 
wretch 

Tuni and return indenting with the 'way.” 

V* and A., 704. 

(2) To compound, to bargain, to con- 
tract. 

“Shall wc buy treason? and indent with 
fean, 

When they have lost and profited them- 
selves ?” I Hen. IV-l, Hi, 87. 

11., subs. An indentation, a winding. 

” It shall not wind with such a deep indent" 

I Hen. /P-III, i, 


INDENT&Di AU]i >Yiiiaing, 
serpentine, sinuous. 

It iinlitikiHl itself, 

And with indented glides did slip awav 
Into a bush.” A. Y. L., IV, ill, 114. 

INDEX. A prelude, prologue, advertise- 
ment, preparatory sketch, explanatory 
announcement. 

- " Ay me, what act, 

Inat roars so loud, and thunders in the 
index ? ” 

Ham., in, iv, 52 ; v. .also Rich. ///-II, 
ii. 148 ; IV, iv, 85 ; Otk., II, i. 251 ; 
T. and C., 1, iii, 343. 

Noll*.— StiM-vi-iis refi'rs by note as follows 
to Rich. III-W, iv, 85 : ” Pageants are 
dutrdi shows and tin* pixH meant to allude to 
one of these, the index of which promised a 
happier conclusion. The pageants then 
displayed on public occasions were generally 
preo'ded by a brief account of the order in 
which the ch.'iracters were to walk. These 
ind(‘\es were fiistributed among the spec- 
tators, that they might understand the 
meaning of such allegi)ric.al stuff as was 
usu.ally e.xhihitiHl.” 

INDIFFERENCY. (i) Impartiality, neu- 
trality. 

"This sw.iy of motion, this commodity, 
M.ikes it lake head from all indiffcrency** 

K. /., II, i, 579- 

(2) Moderate measure, ordinary size. 
" All 1 had but a belly of .iny indifferency** 
2 Hen. /P-IV, iii, 20. 

INDIFFERENT. I., adj. (i) Uncon- 
cerned, tahing no interest. 

Ely. " J>oth his majesty 

Ineline to it or no ? 

Cantirbury, He ms indifferent" 

Hen. K-1, if^ 2 . 

(2) Of a barely passable quality. 

"Tluir g.irteis of .111 indifferent knit.” 

T. of S., IV, i, 94. 

(3) IJiibiassod, impartial. Cf. Spenser, 
Faerie Qnecne, 11 , i, 3 : 

” Here have 1 cause in men just blame to find, 
Th.at in tie u pioper pr.iise too partiail Ix’e, 

And not nuhfferent to woin.in kind.” 

" IK* seems indifferent. 

Or rather swaying more iijxm our part 
Than rluTisliiiig the fxhiljiters against us.” 
Hen. P -1, I. 72 \ v. also Hen. K///-II, 
iv, 17; Rich. U-W, iii, 116. 

(4) Not making a difference, of little 
importance. 

” I am amieclT 

And dangers are to me indifferent." 

/. C., I. iU, X15. 

(5) Mediocre, average. 

Ham. VHow do you both ? 

Ros. Ail the indifferent children of the earth." 

Ham., II, ii, 224. 

(6) (In — in tens. + diflereiit) divcrsCr 
diversified, varied. 

” Let their heads bc% slickly combed, their 

blue coats brushed, and their gac|glf. 
of an indifferent knit.” 

/ r. o/S., IV. i, 78. 

II., ' Tolerably, passably, to a 
/ aerate degree. 

/' It is indifferent cold, indeed, my lord." 

//flw.. V, U, 98. 
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INDIFFERENTLY, (i) Impartially, with- 
, out prejudice. Cf. Spenser, luierie 
Queene, VII, vii, 121 : “Who Right to 
all dost dcalc iiidificfently" also, 
Marlowe, i TamhurlainCt III, 3 : 

“ View well my camp, and speak 
indifferently" » 

*' Hoar me speak itidil/irfnlly for all." 

r. A., I, i, 430. 

i 

(2) Tolerably, fairly. Cf. Howell’s 

Familiar Lcltcrs (if»5(i) : “Ihitl am • 
com to niysi'lf imlifjcrcnily well • 
since, I thank (lod for it, ami you 
cannot iinagin how much tlie sigiit 
of you, much more your society, j 
would revive me.” j 

*' 1 have a humour lo knock you MillerMy ' 

wfll." ! 

Hm. V-U, i, 58 ; V. Ham., Ill, ii, 41. 

(3) Without concern. 

" Si't honour in oin; t yo and death i’ tin* 
other, 

And 1 will look on Iwith indi/fcrnUlv.** 

J. c., i, ii. 87. 

INDIGEST. 1., Mibs. A chaos, a chaof.o j 
mass. Cf. Ovid, Mctanunphosis, 1, 7 : 

“ Riulis indiqcstaque moles." j 

" You are Iwrii j 

lo set a loiTii upon ih.tt imU^est : 

Which he hath left so sliapel(>ss .iiid so rude*." I 
K. /., V, vii, JO. ; 

II., adj. Forndess, chaotic. ; 

" To nitike of monsters, and lhirif*s 
Such cherubines as youi swet t self resemble.’* ■ 
Sonnet CXIV, 5. . 

INDIGESTED. Shapeless. 

" Hence, heap of wrath, foul indigested 
lump." 

2 Hen. K/“V, i, 157 ; v. also 3 Hen. VI- V, 
vi, 51- I 

I 

INDIGN. Unworthy, disgraceful (only 
once used by Shakespeare), t'i. joye, 

' Exposicion of Daniel, ch. VI: “The 
mo.st indigne and detestable ihiiige.” 

" .Ml inJign and b.isc adversities 
Make head against iiiv esiiin.ition." 

Olh., I, in, 272. 

INDIGNATION, (i) A feeling of anger. 

" His indignatwn derivis itself out of a very 
* competent injury.” T. N., Ill, iv, 224. 


(2) An intimation of anger. 

*' ril deliver thy indignation to him by word 
of mouth." T. A'., 11 , iii, X19. 

(3) The effect of anger, terrible judg- 
ments. 


pjf’i 

ft. 


** Let them keep it till thy sins ho ripe. 

And then hurl down their indignation 
On thee.” ‘ Rich. ///-I, iii. 220. 

JRECT. (i) Not leading to an object 
by a plain and obvious course but 
obliquely and by circuitous methods. 
*'That by direct or indirect attempts he 
seek the life oi any citi/cn." 

H A/, r., IV, i, 350 . 


(2) Not honest, not straightforward, 
unjust, improper. 

" Though indirect, 

Yet indirection thereby grows direct 
And falsehood falsehood cures." 

K. Ill, i, 275; V. also RiOt. ///-I, 
iv, 21X ; III, i, 31 ; A, Y. L,, I, i, 159* 

INDIRECTION. Crooked method , oblique 
course, dishonourable practice. Cf. 
Ford, Perkin Warheck, III, 3 : 

" If King James 

Hy any indirection, should perceive 
My coining." 

" 'rims do we of wisdom and of reach, 

With windlasses and with assays of bias, 

Uy indirections find directions nut.'* 

Ham., II, i, G4 ; v. also K, /., Ill, i, 276 ; 
/. r., IV, iii, 75 - 

INDIRECTLY. (1) Nut in expreas terms 
or by direct means. 

" 'riiy head, all UuiireUly, gave direction.*' 
Rich. ///-IV, iv, 229. 

(2) Wrongfully, unjustly, unfairly. 

** Then wc shall repent eacli drop of blood 
'J‘h.tt not r.'ish haste so indirectly shed." 

K. J., 11 , i, 49 ; V. also Hen. V-ll, iv, 94. 

INDITE. (1) To compose, to write. 

“ What ])IuTne of feathers is he that indited 
this letter ? ” L. L. L., IV, i, 89. 

(2) To invite, to ask. 

** She will indite him to some supper." 

R. and J., if, iv, no. 
Note. — It migiit be supposcii that the 
word is iisf'-d here in mocking imitation of 
the Nursi**s '* confideiuN»," were not the 
word again usi'd in a similar way, perhaps 
blunderingly, by Mrs. Quickly in 2 Hen. 
IV -iT, i. 30 : ** He is indited to dinner to 
Ihe I^ubbcr’s-he.'id." 

INDIVIDABLE Observing the unity of 
Place. 

".Scene individable, or poem unlimited." 

Ham., II, ii, ^77. 
Note. — Scene individable " refers to drai.MS 
ii'iat carefully observeai the unity of Placi»,** 
poem unlimited " to those that disregarded 
sum'll restrictions” (Delius). 

INDRENCH. To overwhelm with water, 
to drown, to drench. 

'* When I do tell thee there my hopes lie 
dniwn*d. 

Reply not in how many fathoms deep 
lliey lie indrench* d.’* T. and C., 1 , i, 51. 

INDUBITATE. Adj. Indubitable, un- 
questioned. 

** The magnanimous and most illustrate 
Kii^ Cophetua set eye upon the per- 
nicious and indubitate beggar Zeiic- 
lophon.” L. L. L., IV, i, 65. 

Note.— Schmidt suggests that Aimado 
has perhaps used the world blunderingly, 
but the word is used as an adjective by 
Bacon, Henry VIIx "Held then the ifufw- 
hitatc heirs of the crown.” 

INDUCTION. (1) An introductory part 
of a play or ^cm when detached from 
the piece itself. Thus the part of Sly, 
the tinker, and others, forms the 
'^Induction to Shrew. 
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(2) A start, a beginning. 

*' These promises are fair, the parties sor^ 
And our induakm full of prosperous hope.**' 
I Hen. IV~Ul,X a. 

(3) A project, a scheme, a plan, a 
programme. 

** Plots have 1 laid, inductions dangerous.** 
Rich, m-l, i, 32. 

INDUE (Endue), (i) To supply, to fur- 
nish. 

*' Now Mercury indue thoc with leasing.** 
, T. A'., I, V, 90. 

(2) To endow or furnish with suitable 

properties. 

*' Like a creature native and ittdued 
Unto that element.’* IJam.t IV, vii, 179. 

(3) To impart a follow-f<*elinK to. 

** Let our finger ache, and it indues 
Our other healthful menilers even to that 
sense. 

Of pain.'* 0 /A., Ill, iv, 145. 

INDUED. Gifted, endowed. 

*'Thus thy fall hath hdt a kind of blot. 
To mark the full fraught man ana best 
indued 

With some suspicion.'* 

Hen. V~U, ii, 139. 

INDURANCE. (In + durance.) Imprison- 
ment, custody, confinement. , 

** My lord, I look’d 

You would have given m<' your petition that 
1 should have ta'eii some pains to bring 
toselher 

Y&urself and your accusers, and to have hoard 
you, 

Without indurance, further.** 

Hen. FA/f-V, i, 121. 
Note. — Schmidt suggests '* further suffer- 
^ ing:** Johnson "deiay, piocrastination." 


** Poor worm I thou art infected : 

This visitation diows it.'* 

Temp,, III, i, 31. 

(2) To impair, to injure, to damage. 

** Diis sickness doth infect 
The very Ufe blood of our enterprise.** 

X Hen, /F-IV, 1 . a8. 

(3) To corrupt, to contaminate. 

** This our court infected with their manners 
Sliows like a riotous inn.” 

K, L,, I, iv, 229. 

(4) To influence or affect in any way, 

but usually contrary to one's 
wishes. 

*’ *Twas a iota 

Which oft infects the wisest." 

W. T., I, a. yu. 

(5) To be ollciisive to. 

" lioils and plagues 

Pl.ister you o’er, that you may be ob? 1 
Purttier'lh.'in .and one infect th jr 
Agiiiust the wind a mile.” 


TI., ji.p. Infected: for other t.X| 

of vc'rbs not tab ing ed In the 
partii'.iple see ‘Abbott’s Shakes- 
pinrian Gram., § 342. 

’* And in the imitation of these twain— 
Who, .IS Ulysses s.iys, opinion crowns 
With an iniiH'rial voice —many arc infect,** 
r. and C., I, ill, 187. 

INFECTED, (i) Factitious, feigned. 

•* O, tliat infected moisture of his eye.** 

L. C., 323. 

(2) Morbid, diseased. 

'* This is in thei- a natare but infected,** • 

T. of A., IV, iii, 201. 


INDUSTRIOUSLY. Of sict purpose, de- 
liberately, studiously. Cf. Lat. ex 
industria. 

** If industriously ^ 

I play'd the fool, it wa.s my negligence. 

Not weighing well the. end." • 

• W. r., I, ii, 245. 

INEQUALITY. Disparity of rank. 

*' Do not banish rcasftii 
For inequality." M. M., V, i, G5. 

Note. — ** Iiioonsistencv,” " iiieoiigniity," 
** improbability,” "partiality," liave also 
been suggested. 

INEXECRABLE. In is intensive, as in 
Invaluable. 

Most execrable. 

** O, be thou damn'd, viexecrable dog ! 

And for tliy life let justice be accused." 

M. V., IV, i, 124. 

INFAMONIZE. To defame, to make 
infamous (a pedantic word used by 
Armado). 

"Dost thou infamonise me among poten- 
tates?** L. L. L., V, ii. 668. 


INFECT. I., vb. (i) To taint, to poison, 
to implant in one new feelings or incli- 
nations. 


INFECTION, (i) That which infects, in- 
fectious matter. 

" Purge all infections from our air, whilst 
you 

Do rkaiate hen:.** W. T., V, i, 169. 

(2) A disorder, a disease. 

•* Turn then iny freshest rt'piitation to 
A savour that may strike the dullest nostril 
\\'hen 1 arrive, and my appnjacli lie shunn'd. 
Nay, hated too, worse th.on the great'st 
infnlion 

That e’er was heard or read.” 

W. T,, I, U, 411. 


« 


(3) A plague, a blemish,* anjjljmperfec- 
tion. 


" Voiiehsafc, ditliis'd infection of a man, 

For these known evils but to give me wave 
Hy ciicurnstance to curse thy cursed self.**. 

Rick. ///-I, ii, 79: 

Note.— 'Hiis meaning t.ikcs us biick to the 
root meaning of the wonl, L. infectus>»not 
made, incompIetR. ()bs<;rve Anne's infution' 
in reply to Glostcr's perfection. 'I 

(4) Something harmful. 

“ What a strange infection 
Is bill'n into thy ear 1 *' Cym., Ill, ii, 3^' 


(5) 


A lure. 

" He hath ta’cn the infection : hold It U| 
M.A,, 11 . ill, |] 
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(6) Affection, desire (possibly a per- 
verted use of llic word). 

He hath a'grcat infection^ sir, as one would 
say, to scTvc." 

M. V., II, ii, X13; V. also A/. W. W., II, 
ii. T 03 . 

INFER. (1) To allege, to bring in, to 
adduce as an argument. 

■' Full well hatli Clifford pl.iycd the orator 
Inferring argiiirieiits of iiiiKlitv force.” 

3 Hen. VI-ll, ii, 44 ; v. also ^ Hen. FZ-IIl, 
i, 4 q; Kich. Ill All, v. 74: T. of A., 
HI. V, 73 . 

(2) To suggest, to show, to demonstrate. 

“ This doth infer the zeal 1 had to sti* him.” 

2 Hen. JV-V, v, 13. 

INFEST. To vex, to worry. 

” Do not infest your mind with beating 011 
Tile strangeness of this Inisim'ss.” 

Temp., V, i, 24G. 

IN FEW. In brief, in short, in few words, 
to sum up shortly. 

" in feiv, Ophcli.i, 
k Do not ln*lieve his vows.” 

^ Ham., I, iii, uh ; v. also Hen. VA, ii, 

245; 2 Hen. IV I, i, iii; Temp., 1 , 

■' i,. ,44;,!/. .u., in, i. 219. 

Cf. In a few —in aiiort, ul icily* 

*' Uul m « /no, 

Siguior Ilorteiisio, thus it stands with me.” 

J\ of S., 1 , ii. 50. 

INFINITE. Subs. (1) Utmost range, 
boundlessness, infinity. 

” It K past the infinite of thought.” 

A/. . 4 .. II, iii, 9$; v. also T. G. V., 11 , 
vii, 70. 

^2) Incalculable worth. 

” Will \’*ni w’ith eouiiteis sum 
The p.tst prtipntion of his infinUe i ” 

T. atut ('., II, ii, 29. 

INFINITIVE. Adj. “ lie is an infinitive 
thing upon my score lie is iiiliiiitely 
(to a very great extent) in my debt — 
onc of Mrs. Quickly 's ** derangenicuts of 
epitaphs.” 

2 Him. IVAl, i, 23. 

INFLUENCE. L. infUio-^X flow in. 

( I ) A ])Ower siippo.sei 1 1 o proceci I from 
the heavenly botlies and operate upon 
the affairs of men (an astrological 
term). Cf. IMilton, Paradise Lost, VII, 
375 •• # ' 

** Dawn and llie Plei.ides, before him d.inced 
Shedding snvet influence.** * 

" A breatii thou art, 

Servile to all the skyey influences 

Tliat dt»st this h.dntatid'n where thoii kis'p’st 

Hourly aftliu.” M. M., Ill, i, 9. 

(2) Inspiration. 

” Vet lie most pnmd of that whiili I eompile. 
^ Whosi' influence U thine .iiid Imm of tluv.” 

. 5 ' Sonnet LXVill, 10. 

' (3) Ascendancy. 

” Why, that's the way to ehoke a gibing 
spirit. 

Whose influence is begot of that loose grace 
Wliicb shallow laugliing hearers give to fools.” 

L. L. 1 ., V. ii. 849. 


INFORM. A., trs. (i) To teach, to in- 
struct. 

" Inform yourselves, 

Wc need 110 more of your advice.” 

W. T., II, i, 198. 


(2) To communicate, to tell. 

” Haply thou mayst inform 
Something to save ttiy life.” 

A. W., IV, i, 77 j v. also Cor., I, vi, 42. 


(3) To animate, to inspire. Cf. Milton, 
Paradise Lost, III, 597 : 

” Not all ptorLs like, but all alike inform*d 
With radiant light, as glowing iron with fire.” 

Cf. also Thomson, Castle of Indolence, 
II, 47 : “ Who fills, surrounds, informs, 
and agitates the whole.” 

“ The god of soldiers. 

With the consent of supreme Jove, inform 
Tliy thougiits with nobleness.” 

t Cor., V, iii, 71 • 


B., intrs. 'Po give information. 

“ Is lujt thy master with him ? who, were 't 

SJ'l, 

Wfuild liave infortn*d for preparation.” 

• Mac., 1 , V, 3r ; v. also Mac., II, i, 48 ; 
Ham., IV, iv, 32. 

INFORMAL. Insane, deranged (v. for- 
mal 

" 1 do perceive 

'l*hesc pfK>r informal women arc no more 
* But instruments of some more mightier 

member 

That Slits them on.” M. M,, V, i, 237. 
INFORMATION, (ij Informant, .source 
of information (abstract for concrete). 

•* Lest yo’i should chance to whip your 
iHfnnnation.** Cor., IV, vi, 54. 

(2) Knowledge loading to an accusation. 

” Lucio’s information ag.iiiisl me.” ' 

:U. M., ijl, ii, 210; v. also Hen. VIIl-V 
lii, no. 

INFORTUNATE. Unfortunate, unlucky, 
inauspicious: cf. Chancer, The Tal- 
of the M(tn of Lawd, 302 : 

** hifortunat, nse.igidi‘nt, tortuous. 

Of which the lord is lielpli'es fallc, alius ! 

Out of his angle into the derkr.st hous.” 

"And Henry, though he be infortunate. 
Assure yourselves, will never be unkind.” 
2 Hen. K/-IV, ix, x8 ; v. also K. /., II, 
i, 178. 

INFUSE, (i) To jiour, to shed. 

" Those clear rays which she infused on me.” 

1 Hen. VIA, ii, 85. 

(2) To inspire, to fill. 

” Tliou didst smile 

Infused with a fortitude from heaven.” 
Temp., 1 , ii, 154 ; v. also Rich. //-HI, ii, 
166 ; 3 Hen. F/-V, iv, 41 ; /. C., I, 
iii, 69. 

(3) To instil, to implant. 

” llicsc words infuse life in me.” 

T. A., 1 , i, 461. 

INFUSION. (1) Essential qualities, en- 
dowments. 

” His infusion of such dearth and rareness, 
as, to make true diction of him, his 
scmblable is hla minor.” 

//am., V, ii, 1x3. 
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(2) A decoction. 

" I have, 

Together with iny practicr, made familiar 
To me and to my aid the blcbt in/usions 
That dwell in vegetivos, iti metals, stomps.** 
Per., Ill, ii, 35 ; v. also W. T., IV, Hi, 8ffi. 

INGENER (Enginer). L. ingcniHfn—{i) • 
genius, (2) an invention. ; 

(1) An ingenious person, an artist, j 
Cf. Ben Jonson. Sejanus, I. i : 

** No, Siliiis, we ate no gofjd inqeitcrs, I 

We want the fine arts." 1 

"One that tixcols the quirks of blazoning 
pens, 

And in the rssenti.d voslurc! of creation j 
Does tire the ingencr.** 0 th., II. i, 65. 

(2) A contriver, a designer. 

" *Tis the siK)rt to have the enginer 
Hoist with liis own petard." 

Ham., HI, iv, 203. 

INGENIOUS, (i) Clever, skilful. 

“ ’Tis a parlous lioy : 

Bold, quick, ingenious, forwanl, capable.** 
Jtiih. til ill, i. ish. 

(2) Curious in design, of curious con- 
struction. 

** My ingenious inslruinent I ’* 

Cym., IV, ii, 186. 

(3) Intelligent, discerning, acute. 

“ How stiff is my vile sense, • 

That I stand up, and have ingenious feeling 
_ Of iny huge sorniws.’* K L., IV, vi, 253. 

(4) Intellectual, mental. 

*• Haply institute 

A course of learning and tngenunts studies.*' 
T. of .S., 1, 1, 9. 

(5) Self-conscious, conscious of one's 

insignificance. 

" He IfKiks like a poor, decaved, ingenious, 
foolish, rasi.illy ktiaw." 

A. W., V, ii, 22. 

INGENIOUSLY. Ingenuously, from the 
heart (only once used by Sliakcspeare) ; 
V. note to ingenuous. • 

" Ingeniously 1 sfTe.ik, 

No blame belongs to lliee." * 

T. of A., II, ii, 2x0. 

INGENUOUS. Note. — This word form- 
erly combined the meaning which we 
now attach to it with the signification 
which wc attribute to ingenious. It 
was applied indifferently to intellectual 
and moral qualities instead of being 
limited to the latter as it is now. 

Ingenious, clever. Cf. IMillon, On a 
Free Commonwealth : “ More indus- 

trious, more ingenuous at home : more 
potent, more honourable abroad." 

" If their sons be ingenuous, they shall want 
no Instruction." L. L. L., IV, ii. 74. 


IN GOOD SADNESS. In all seriousness. 


" Now, in good sadness, son Petruchio, 

1 think thou hast the veriest shrew of all." 


J . 0/ d., V, u, 03 ; V. also ix. ir., iv, i 
X84 ; M. W. W., Ill, V, 107 ; IV, 

g ; Cf. "in sadness "—in acriousne 

and /., I, I. Z9X. 


IN GOOD TIME. A propos, opi)ortunely. 

“ Cf. Fr. d la bonne heurc. 

"And, in good titne, here comes the noble 
duke." 

Rich. ///-II, 1 , 4S : V. alsio Rich. ///-Ill, 
^41 93 1 I'l 2 / J Tt (/• Ki| 1| 
iii, 44. 

INGRAFTED (Engrafted). Deeply rooted, 
firmly attached. 

“fl'lie ingrafted love he bears to Caesar." 

J. C., 11 . i, 184 : V. .ilso Sonnet XXXVll. 8. 

INGRATE. Ungrateful. Cf. The Com- 
playntc of Scotlande (1549) : 

"al tlum that ar ingrate of tin* benefiris of Gode." 

" You di'gi'iier.ite, you ingrate revolts." 

K. /., 1 , ii, 13 1 ; V. also T. of S., I, il, 363. 

INGRATEFUL. Ungrateful. 

** Thou cruel, 

Ingratcful, savagr', niiil luhiiinan cn^atiirc." 
lien. V-\ 1 , ii, <)o ; v. also K. L., II, iv, 165. 

INGRATITUDES. IMii. Insensibility to 
kindness or favours. ^ 

“Tune h.itli, my Imd, a wallet at his baePJ 
Wheii‘111 he puls alius for oblivion, 

A gn-il-si^’d mf Ulster of ingratitudes.** 

T. and C., Ill, iii, 147; ' 

INHABITABLE. In ■= not - 4 - habitable. 
Uninhabitable. Cf. Ben Jonson, 
Catiline, V, i ; 

“ And iHuir’d 011 some inhaJnlMe place, 

Where the hot £uu and slmu* breeils nought but 
monsUTs." 

Cf. also Thomas Hey wood, Various 
History concerninge Women (1624) : 

" When* all the country wns scorched 
by th(* heat of the su.i. and the place 
almost inhahitahU tor the multitude* of 
serpents." 

" I wr>uhl allow him iKlds, 

Anil iiirel him, wi re I lied to run afoot 
Itveii III the frozen ridgi's of the Alps, 

Dr any otlu-r groiiiid tnhahitahle 

Wlii-re ev* r Ivngli'jhm.in durst set his foot." 

Ruh. //-I, i, 65. 

IN HAPPY TIME. ( i ) Well and gorxl, be 
it 80 (an expression of assent, consent, 
or content). 

** M.id.uii, tn haff/ty time, what day is that ? *• 

R. and J., HI, v, ixi. 

(2) Just in time, in good time (=F. 
li la bonne heurc). 

" In haf^t^y time, lago.” 

Uth., HI, i. 2f) ; v. also Ham., V, ii, xgi ; 

A. IV., V, I, r>. 

INHEARSE (Inherse). To fasten, to 
clasp, to enclose (as in a coflin). 

" See, when: he lies inhearsed in the arms 
Of the im*st bUvxly iiiirsiT of his harms." 

I Hen. PMV, vii, 43. 

INHERIT. A., trs. (i^ To derive from ; 
a progenitor as part of one's nature, i 
" Her disimsi lions she inherits, which makes 
fair gifts fairer." A. W., I, i, 38. 

(2) To possess, to win, to realize, to ' 
enjoy (without any reference to, 
the strict notion of inheritance). 
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** To bury so much gold under a tree, 

And never after to it.** 

r. A., II, iii, 3 ; v. also R. and I, ii, 30 ; 
Cym., Ill, ii, 63; r. G. 111 , ii. h; 
Temp., IV, i, X54 ; Cor., II, i, 215. 

(3) To put in possession. 

“It must be great that can inherit us 
So much as of a thougiit of ill in him.*' 

Rich. //-T. i. 85. 

(4) To receive, to take in, to* contiiin. 

" A grave 

Wliosc hollow womb inker its nought but 
bones.” Rich. 7/ -I I, i, 83. 

B., intrs. To lake ]K)sscssion. 

"Trineulo, the king and all mir company 
Else being drowned, we will inherit here.” 
Temp., II, ii, itn ; v. alsij K. L., IV, vi, 
liS ; *• But to the girdle do the gods 
inherit.*' 

INHERITANCE. (1) Tliat ^vl^icll may 
be transmitted to an heir. 

^ " personally I l.iy iiiy rl.iim 

‘ ^ To inv inheritance of fnv descent.** 

Ruh. It II, iii, 13O. 

''' (2) A possession received or acquired 
by gift, or of grace 01 favour. 

" VVln*n the »>n dies, let the inheritance 
Dese-eiul unto the daughter.” 

Hen. r I, ii, 102. ; 

(3) Possession, ownershiji, acquisition, j 

” You will r.ilher show oiii g**neral louts , 
How you can fruwii, than spi'iid a tawii upon | 
'em 

For the inheritance of lln'ir loves.” 

Cor., Ill, ii, fiH ; v. also Ham., 1, i, 92. 


INJOINT. To join, to ally. 

** 'rhe Oltoniitcs, reverend and gracious. 
Steering with due course towards the isle of 
Rhodes, 

Have tlicrc injointed them with an after 
fleet.” 0 th., I, ill, 3.5. 

INJURIOUS. (I) Unjust, tyrannical. 

"The injurious Roman did extort 
This tribute from us.” Cym., HI, i, 4<** 

(2) Unjust, wrongful. 

“ Call him my king by whoBC injurious doom 
My cider brotluT, the Lord Aubrey Verc, 

W.ts done to death.” • 

3 Hen. P/-III, iii, 101. 

(3) Insolent, overbearing, insulting. Cf. 

I Timothy i, 13: “ Who was 

before a persecutor and a blas- 
phemer and injurious," 

I ” Thou injurious tUiri, 

Hear bftt my iiainc. and tremble.** 

Cym., IV, ii, 86 ; v. also Cor., Ill, iii, 69 ; 
Rich. II I, i. yi ; 2 Hen. Vl-i, iv. 51 ; 
3 Hen. F7-11I, iii, 78- 

(^) Mischief-making. 

” Injurious time now with a robber’s haste 
Crams his rich thievery up, he knows not 
how.” T. and C., IV, iv, 42. 

(5) Malignant. 

” It were for me 

, To throw my srcptiit at the injurious go<U.** 

’ A. and C., IV, xv, 76. 

(0) l^isadvantageous. 

” If the. dull substance of my flesh were 
thought, 

Injurious disiance should not slop my way.*’ 
Sonnet XLIV, 2. 


INHERITOR. (0 Heir. 

" Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 

Eat \ip thy ehargf i ” .Sohiu*/ CXLVI, 7. 

(2) Possessor, owner. 

” Must the inJurilor hinrrlf have no iiinn*.” 
Ham., V, i, 10 ^ ; v. jiImi f,. L. /.., 11, i, *5 ; 
RU'h. /// IV, lii, 3|, 


INHERITRIX. 

an heiress. 


A fi'iiiaU* wlio iidierils, 

" No fi'iii de 


Should be inheritrix in Saliqiic l.md.” 

Hen. V I, ii, 51. 


INHIBIT. To prohibit, to forbid. 

^ “A pr.u-tisiT 

Of arts inhibited, and out of warrant.” 

(Jlh., I, ii, 7g. 


INHOOP. To confine (fighting cocks or 
quails) W’ithin a broad hoop to keej) 
them Sfrom taking to iligiit or quilling 
each other. 

” Ilis qii.iils ever 
Beat mine, tnhoop'd at odds.” 

g /i./wifr., II, iii, 38. 

. Note. — Douce thus rcpp-si-iits two birds 

from a Chini'so print. 


INITIATE. Unpractised, new, commenc- 
ing. 

” My strange and self-abuse 
Is the initiate fear that wants hard usi;.” 

Mac., Ill, Iv, 143. 


(7) Harmful, mischievous. 

” infurious wasjis to feed on such sweet lioney 
And kill the bees.” T. G. V,, I, ii, 106. 

INJURY, (i) •A wrong, an injustice. 

” You do me shameful injury 
Falsrlv to draw me in these vile suspect ^.’* 
R^ch. III-l, iii, 88 ; v. alio Cor,, V, i, «. 1. 

(2) Aw offence, an insult, contemptuous 

treatment. 

” Boy, this shall not excuse the injuries 
Tliat thou hast done, me.” 

R. and /., Jll, i, 63. 

(3) Damage, hurt, harm, mischief. 

” If that the ^juries be justlv weighed, 

That have on both sides pass’d.” 

r. N„ V. i, 355. 

(4) A taunt, taunting language. 

" What said Warwick to these injuries ? ” 
3 Hen. VI-IV, i, 107. 

(5) A bodily sore, an abscess, a boil, a 
carbuncle. 

*' Thought not good to bruise an injury till 
it were full ripe.” Hen. vi, X17. 

(6) A crime. 

” I do suspect this trash 
To be a party to this injury** 

Oth., V, i, 86. 

(7) Trumpery, trash, trivialities. 

** If thy pocket were enriched with any other 
injuries but these, I am a villain.” 

- a*. >S6. 
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INK-HORN MATE. A pedantic or book- 
ish fellow. 

** And cK that we will sulfur such a prince. 
So kind a father of the cnmmnn weal, 

To be disgraced by an ink-korn %naU 

\Vc and our wives and children aP will fight." 

X Hen. FMII, i, 99. 

INKLE. F. lignel^a. dimin. of ligne=Si 
tliread, linea^^fcm. of linens (flaxen, 
hempen) : linum^ilAx.. 

Inferior tape, a narrow thread used 
in embroidery., 

** What’s the price of this inkle ? ” 

L. L. L., Ill, i, 13a ; V. also IK. IV, 
l>>i 233 ; V, Prol., 8 . 

INLAND. T., adj. (1) Belonging to a flat, 
well-cultivated plain. 

" Ilis state 

Empties itself, as doth .an imand br<Mik 
Into the main of waters." 

A/. V., V, i, 06. 

(2) Refined, civilized (v. adv.). 

" An old religious undo of mine w.is, iii his 
youth, an inland • 

A. Y. L., Ill, ii, 319. 

11., adv. In the heart of I he ])opiiiji' 
tion, and thcrt*fore in civilized 
society and centre ol cnlturc. 

" Yet am I inland brttl 
And know some nurtun*." 

A. y. L., Ill, vii, 96. 

111., subs. The interior of a country, 
the scat of a peaceful civilization. 


(4) A college of municipal or common 
law professors and students. 

" Hu must, then, to the inns o' court shortly." 

2 Hen. /K-lIl, U, ii. 

" Clement’s w».” 2 Hen. /K-lIl, ii. la. 

•* Gray’s iiwi.’’ 2 Hen. /K- 111 , ii, 27. 

INNUMERABLE. Untold, immense, com- 
ing from a countless number. Cf. 
Milton, Paradise Lost, III, 147 : 

"Thy pAiscs, with the innnmeraJble sound 
Of hymns.’’ 

Cf. also 1 Toliiished's description of 
Wolsey : Tliis cardinal was of a 

great stomach, for he counted liimself 
equal with ]irinccs, and by crafty 
suggestion gat into liis hands innumer- 
able treasure.” 

" Th.it you li.’ivc seat innumerable substance 
To lurmsh Kome." Hen. K///- 1 II, ii, 324. 

IN PLACE. 1 ’resent. 

" I liAVi' lu'.'inl Ui.it s»he w;is there in place.** 

3 //»•«. Ki- IV, i, xoi; V. also \f, ed,, 

■ V, 1,495 

IN PRINT, (i) In a printed form, issued ' 
from fhc. press, ))iil)lishcd. 

“ l love .1 b.ill.iU in print.’* 

IK. T., TV, Iv, 252. 

(2) With exactness, in a precise manner. 
Ct. Locke' ; ** To have his maid lay 
all things in l)rint, and tuck him in 
warm.” 

" All this I sj.e.ik in print.** 

T. G. y., II, i, 153. 


" They of those marches, gnieious sovereign, 

Shall be a wall sufficient to dt'fiiul 

Our irUand from the pilfering Ixirden-rs." 

Hen, K-I, ii, T42. 

INLY. I., "adj. Internal, inward, heart- 
felt. • 

" Didst thou but know the inly toueh of lovi*.’’ I 
T. G. K., II, vii, 18; V. al^ 3 Hen /I'-I, 
Iv, I 7 X. 

II., adv. Secretly inwardly. Spen- 
ser, Faerie Quecne, iTl, i, 492 : I 

" Shoe inly deem^ 

Her love too light." 

" I have inly wept." 

Temp., V, 1 , 200; v. also Hen. K-IV, 
Prol., 24. 

INMASK. To mask. 

" 1 have cases of buckram for the nonce, to ; 
tnmask our uoltMl outw.ird garments." | 
X Hen. /K-I, ii, X65. 

INN. (i) A house, a habitation. 

" Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn ? *’ 

X Hen. iK -III, iii, 93. 

(2) Tlic town-house of a nobleman or 
person of quality. 

" Thou most beauteous mn, 

Why should hard-favour’d grief Im lodg'd in 
thee ? ” Hich. II~V, 1 , X3. 

(3) A house of lodging and entertain- 
ment for travellers, a tavern. 

" (I’ll) then return and sleep within mine inn, 
For wiUi long travel 1 am stiff and weary." 


INQUIRE. Subs. Enquiry. 

** M.ike inquire 

Of his beh ivioiir *' Ham., II, if 4. 

" .At l.isl from Tyre, 

Paine .'m'^wering the most strange inquire, 

To Uii> court of King Simonides 

Are letters brought, the tenour these.” 

Per., HI, Prol., 22. 

INSANE ROOT. A root which when 
eaten of is su|'po.scd to make men insane 
(a prole}. tic use of tlie adjective). 
Either hemlock or henbane is intended. 
Slcevens quotes Ben Jonson, Sejanus, 

III : " Phey lay that hold upon tliy 

senses. As then Iiadst snuft up hem-- 
lock.” And, again, Greene, Never too 
Late to Mend : ” You gaz’d against the 
sun, and so blemished your sight : or 
(Ise you liave eaten of the roots of 
hemlock, that makes men’s eyes conceit ~ \ 
unseen objects,” The Cambridge editors 
quote Douce, who suggests “ henbane ** ' ' 
and refers to Batman Uppon Bartholome 
de Proprietatibus Rermn, lib. XVII, ch, 

87 : ** Henbane. . . is called Jnsana, 
mad, for the use thereof is perillous ; 
for if it be cate or d?onkc. it breedeth J 
madnessc ... it taketh awaye wit and % 
reason.” 

" Were such things hero, ns wo do spealr * 5 ' 
aboui ? 

Or have \vc eaUm of tho insane root 

Tliat takes the reason prisoner >** _ 

ill, 
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INSANIE. Madness, insanity ; a netlantic 
word. 

*'This is abliominnblv (wliich lie would call 
aboniiiiabIc)i it in.sinu.i<ctli mn of in- 

5ant>.*' L. L. L., V, i, 34. 

NotP. — Althoilfvb Iho word is alloged to 

IWVG bGPIl Coinod for the pedant Holofemes, 
it is likewise frnind in The Fall and Evil 
Succeise of Rebellion (llolme) : "After a 
little insanie they fled tag and rag." 

INSCONCE. V. Ensconce. 

INSCROLL. To inscribe upon a scroll. 

** Had you been as wise as bold, 

Young in limb, in jiidgrm'iit old. 

Your ariswtT had not bem m\croll’d, 

Fare you well, your suit is eokl." 

M. II, vii, 72. 
INSCULP. To carve, to (iiigrave, to 
inscribe. Cf. Massinger, Bashful Lover, 
IV. I : 

** And wh.it's th'* crown of all, a gUtrious name 
Insculp'd on pyrainids to posterity." 

, . “ They have in luigl.ind 

' coin that be.us the lii»iiie of .in angel, 

SUinped/" *^“*‘*» thill’s insculp'd upon; 

But here an angel nr*'* K'dden b«'d 

Tai-s all within.” .if. •• ii. vn, 57, 


(2) To wheedle, to flatter. 

** Tliuikcst thou for that 1 insinuate nr toaze 
from thee thy business ? *' 

W. T., IV, ill, 7T4 ; V. also Rich. //-IV, 
i, 165 ;T. A., IV, ii, 38. 

(3) To toy, to dally. 

"^ile would insinuate with then but to make 
thee sigh.” Rich. ///-I, iv, 141. 

(4) To hint, to suggest. 

“ 'riiis is abhominable (which he would 
call abominable), it insinualeth me of 
iiisunie.” /,. /« L., V, 1, 24. 

INSINUATION. (1) A suggestion, a hint. 

an indirect intimation. 

” Most barbarous intimation ! yet a kind of 
insinuation, as it were, in way of expli- 
cation.” L. L. L., IV, ii, 14. 

(2) Crooked policy. 

I “ Thfiir defect 

Does by their own insinuation grow.” 

Ham., V, ii, 59. 

(3) Soft wheetlling advances. 

^ ” Sh.ill wc . . . make compromise, 

Insinuation, parley, and base truce 

To arms invasive ? ” K. J., V, ii, 6S. 


INSENSE (Incense). To instruct, to tcacIT; 
to inform. 


" I have 

Ineens*d the lords o’ the council that he is 
A roost .arch heretic.” 

Hen. VIU- V, i, 4.I ; v. also Rich. Ill-Ill, 
i. i;\ 2 ‘ 

Note. -Nares observes that tin* expression 
is still quite I'urreiil in St.ilTordsliire, and 
probably VVarwu*kshire, whenee w<* may 
supfMisi;' Shakespeare h;id it. It is also cur- 
rent in many other dialects. 


INSEPARATE. Inseparable, indivisible 
(active for passive). 

” Within my soul there doth eondiice a fight 
Of this str.iiige nature, th.it .i thing »f- 
sepuraie 

Diviile*» iiKue widei tluin tin <.kv and e.iilh.” 

T. and C., V, ii, 148. 

INSHELL. 'Po hide as in a shell, to con- 
tain in a shell. 


** Thrusts forth liis horns again into the 
world, 

Whirh were inshell'd wIumi M.ireius stood for 
Rome.” Cor., IV, vi. 46. 

INSHIP. To embark, to place on board, 
to ship. 

“ Aml/-o, my lord prritector, see them guarded 
And safely brought to Dover ; where. 
- inshtpp'd. 

Commit them to the fortune of tin* sea.” 

I Hen. Vl-W, i, 49. 

INSINEW. To strengthen as with sinews, 
to knit firmly together in order to 
execute some design. 

** All members of our cause, Ixilli hi-re, and 
hciici*, 

That arc insinnred to this .letion.” 

2 Hen. /V-IV, i, 172. 

INSINUATE, (i) To ingratiate one’s self. 
. to curry favour. 

'* What a case am I in then, that am neither 
a giKxl epilogue nor cannot insinuate 
with you in the bt^half of a good play t ** 
A„,y. L; £pu., 7 ; V. also Y. and A., ion. 


INSISTURE. Fixedness, regularity. 

"The hiN'ivens themsc'lves, the planets, and 
this ei-nlre, 

Observi* degree', priority, and place, 

Insisture, course;, pro|x>rtion, season, form, 
Olhee, and custom, in all line of order.” 

T.andC., I, lil. 87 . 


INSOCIABLE. Unsociable, lonely, soli- 
tary. 

” If this aiisti'ie insocudde life 

Chung', not your oiler made in heat of blofKl.” 

L. L. L., V. ii. 7H9- 


INSTALMENT, (i) The act of installing, 
instating in,' or investing with an oflicc, 
rank, or charge with customary cere- 
monials ; installation. 

' " Is it not an easy matter 

make William Taird Hastings of our mind. 
For the Snstalment of this noble duke 
In the siMt royal of this famous isle ? *' 

Rich, ///-III, i, X63. 

(3) 'J'hc seat in which one is installed. 
” liach fair instalment, coat, and several crest, 
With loyal blazon, evermore be blest.” 

Af. W. W., V. V, 60. 


INSTANCE, (i) Motive, ground, reason. 

” But he that temper’d thee bade thee stand 
up. 

Gave thi-c no instance why thou shouldst do 
treason.” 

Hen. Y-11, ii, 1x9; v. also Ham., ITT, ii. 
X57 ; Ruh. Ill-Ill, ii. 25 ; T, and C., 
I, iii, 77. 

(2) Symptom, .sign, indication. 

“ A thousand oaths, an ocean of his tears. 

And instances as iimuitc of love, 

Warrant me welcome to my Proteus.” 

T. C. V., II, vii, 70 ; v. also C. £., 1, i, 
64 : R. of L., Z51Z. 


(3) A sample, a pattern. 

** Nature is fine in love, and where *tis fine, 
It sends some precious instance of itself.” 

r. }.■ Ham., IV, V, 141. 
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(4) A proverb, a saw. 

Full of wise saws and modern instances " 
A, Y. L., II, vii, 156. 

( 5 ) Proof, evidence, illustration . 

*' What insutnee of tlio contrary ? ** 

T. G. V., II, iv, ift ; V. also a //«•. IV-lVf 

i. Si; 2 Hen. W-llT, ii, 159; 

IT, il. 41 ; A. W., IV. i. 37 ; r. attd C.. 
V, ii, 152. 

(6) Mark of attention. 

'* Not with such f.iiniliar instances^ 
Nor with such free and friendly confereiire. 
As he hath u^ed of old.” J. C., IV, ii, 16. 

(7) Intimation, inforiiiatioii. 

** One of oiir convent and his conh-ssor 
Givi'S me this instance.** 

M. .V., IV, hi, 127 : v. also 2 Hen. /F-III, 
i, 103. 

(8) Precedent. 

” Yet doth this aceident aiKlfliNid of fortune 
So far exceed all instatice, all ilKC'ourse, 

That I arn ready to distrust miee eves.” 

T. N., IV, iii, 12. 

INSTANT. L. adj. (f) Tnstantanoous, 
immediate. * 

” The instant burst of clamour that she made.” 
//am., II, ii, 492 ; v. also A. W., II, iv, 48. 

(2) Present. 

“ I am the shadow of pivir Uuekinqhani, 
Whose/ figure even tlii« instant cloud puts on, « 
By darkening my clear suii.” 

lien. Vni-l, i, 225. 

IT., subs. Any particular time or 
season. 

” To make some special instant special blest.” 

Sonnet l.n. If. 

III., adv. Suddenly. 

*'Aiid you, my sinews, grojr not instarU old.” 

//am., I, V, 04. 

INSTANTLY, (i) Immciliately, without 
delay. 

” Go, do it instantly.** M. A/., V, i, 251. 

(3) At the same time, at once. ,, , 

” And chid his truant yiAith with such a 
grace 

As if he master'd there a double spirit 
Of teaching and of Icaniing instantly*' 

I Hen. IV V, ii. 65. 

INSTATE. To invest. 

” For his possessions 
We do instate and widow you w'iih.al.” 

#W. If., V, i, 420. 

INSTEEP. To soak, to drench. 

"Suffolk first died, and York, all haggled 

over. 

Comes to him where in gore he l.i> insteeped** 
Hen. F-IV, vi, 12. 

INSTRUCT. A., trs. (i) To inform, to 
furnish with knowledge. 

" In all these circumstances I'll instruct 
you." T. of S., IV, ii, 1^0 

(2) To direct, to furnish with orders or 
precepts. 

” If thou dost 

As this instmets thcc, thou dost make thy 
To nob£ fortunes." . K. L., V, iU, 30- 


(3) To inspire, to prompt. 

** I speak as my uiiderst.indiiig instructs me.*' 
W. T., I. i. 21. 

B., intrs. To teach like a tutor. 

” lie had the honour to be the officer at a 
place llicn; uuHcd Milc-nid, lu itUffUCt 
for the doubling of files.” 

A. W., IV, iii, 247. 

INSTRUCTION, (i) Teaching, tutoring. 

” f would be glad to receive soim* instruUion** 
M. M., IV, ii, 19. 

(3) A precept, a lesson. 

” It is a guild divine that follows his own 
instruclMns.** M. V., I, ii, x6. 

(3) Inforiiiatioii. 

” Till: (iiiiTu iiiy mistress. 

• * * 

Of tliy intents desires instruction.** 

A. and (/., V, i, 54. 

(4) Direction, order, injunction. 

“ Of my instnuttan hast thou nothing bat's!.” 

Temp., Ill, i'l, 85. 

(5) I’ronijding, suggestion. 

” Natiiiv woiilil not invest lirrself in such 
sh ulowiiig p.issioii without some instruct 
turn.** Oth.t IV, i, 34, 

INSUBSTANTIAL. Unsubstantial, sha- 
dowy. 

” Like this insuhstantial prigrant faded.** 
Temp., IV, i, 155. 

INSUIT. Suit, request. 

“ TUt insuit coining, wilii Iut modern grace, 
Subdued nn* to her rate.” 

A. W., V, iii, 214. 

INSULT. To exult, to trumipli, • 

" And so he w.ilks, o*er ins prey.** 

3 Hen. VI I, lii, 14; v. .ilso A. Y. L, 
III, V, jO; Sonnet CVII, I 3 . 

INSULTER. 'I'hc exulting victor. m 
'* Her li]is are l•o^^Ul'^>rs, lus lips obey, 
P.iying wh.il i.uiVnii the insulter willeth.*’ 
V. and A., 550. 

INSULTMENT. Discourtesy, disrespect. 

”My spfrrh of insuUmcnt ended on bis 
dc.id liinly.”^ Vym., Ill, v, 137. 

INSULT ON. To triumph over. 

” Give me tliy knife, 1 will insult on him.'* 
T. A., Ill, li, 71- 

INSUPPRESSIVE. Insiipprcssiblc (active 
for passive). 

" But do not slain 
The even \irtiii' of onr enterprise. 

Nor til' insuppressive mettle of our spirits.” 

/. C.. II. 1. 133. 

INTELLIGENCE. (1) Information, news, 
knowledge. 

” S.iy from whence 
You owe this strange tntHlieence.** 

Mac., I, iU, 76. 

(2) The disclosure of an informer or 
spy. 

** Disgrac'd me in my happy victories, 

Sought to entrap me by intellifienee.** 

i Hen. IV-IY, iii, 98. 
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(3) Spy, intelligencer (.abstract for 
concrete). 

” Where hath our ifUelligenee been drunk ? '* 
K, IV, ii, 116; V. also T. N, K., I, 
ii, X06. 

INTELLIGENCER. Agent, messenger, 
mediator, go-between. Cf. Ben Jonson, 
Underwoods : To my Bookseller : 

** Be Ihoii my bof)k« s ii'»lo 

What rach man saves of it.** 

*' Kirhard yet livi’A, ln-ll's bl.u-k intcUiRcncer^ 
Only reserv’d lludr faclor, to buy wnils 

AikI send tiM'iii tbitliei'i" 

.'V )?iVA. Ill- IV, iv, 71 ; V. als*) 2 Ben. 

iV-IV, ii, JO. 

.. INTELLIGENCING. Aclitih' as a go- 
between, carrying iatulligcncc. 

** Henre with ln*r, out o* d<JorI 
A tef>st UitfUiqaicin/i I'awd ! ” 

H'. T., 11, iii, 68. 

INTELLIGENT. Coniniimicalive, giving 
' .information. 

** Who have . . . servants, wlio seem no 
less. 

Which are. to France the spies and speciila- 
lions 

IfUclliRcM of our slate.” 

K. L., 111 . i. 25; V. also K. L., Ill, v, 
0; III, vii, It ; IF. r.. 1 , ii, 367. 

INTEMPERANCE. Want of self-control. 

•* I do bi'seerh your majesty may salve 
The lon^.ginwn wounds of my intemperance*** 
X Hen. /F-111, li, 156; v. also Afac., 
IV, lii, 66. 

INTEND. Vb. A., trs. (i) To bend, to 
direct. 

“ Caesar llimugh Svria 
Intends his journey.” 

’ A* ami V, ii, 201 ; v. alvi Per., I, ii, 

it6; M. W. H'., 11, i, 162; Sonna 
XXVll, 0. 

' (2) To design, to moan, to purpose. 

, ^ ”1 swear to tliee, 

' ^ I speak no more, tlian wh.it my soul intends.** 
3 Hen. Fi-lll, ii, 94. 

(3) To imply. 

** That is intended in the goiierars name.’* 
2 lien. /V-IV, i. 166. 

. ( 4 ) To understand (=F. entendre). 

*• Do intend vat I speak.” 

M. W. W.. I. iv, 40. 

(5) To wish. 

•*Hc doth intend she shall be Kiigland's 
queen.” x Hen. Fi-V, i, 45. 

(6) To expect. 

•' ITic King himself in person is set forth. 

Or hithcrsi'ards intended speedily.” 

X Hen. /F-IV, i, 92. 

(7) To pretend, to simulate. 

, ^ “1 can counterfeit th<' deep tragedian, 

• Speak and look back, and pry on every side, 
Ttemble and start at wagging of a straw 
/n/rarfine de«p siispi' ion.” 

Rich. Ill -111, V, 8 ; v. al«wi M. A., II, 
ii, 35 ; T. of .S., IV, i, iSh; T. of A., 
II, ii, 190; R. of 121. 

B., intrs. (i) To tend, to be apt. 

'* (I) by and by intend to chide myself 
Even for this time I spend in talking to 
thae." r. G. V., IV, li. 99. 
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(2) To purpose, to mean. 

“ Nor shall not, if I do as I intend.** 

L. L. I., V, ii, 430. 

INTENDMENT. Intention, aim, design. 

**Out of my love to you, I came liithcr to 
arequaint you witlial, tliat either you 
might stay him from his intendment 
or brook such disgrace, well as lie sliall 
run into.** 

A. Y. L.f I, i, I2X ; v. also Hen. V-I, 
ii, 144 ; 0th., IV, ii, 200 ; V. and A., 222. 

INTENIBLE. fncapahlc of holding or 
retaining (the passivp termination in- 
correctly used for the active). 

** I know I love in vain, strive against liope, 
Yet ill this captious and intenihle sieve 
1 still |xjur in the wateis of my love. 

And lack not to lose still.” 

A. IV., I, iii, X92. 

INTENTION* (i) Tntentness. 

“ 0, she did so course o’er my exteriors 
with siu-h greedy intention, that tlic 
appetite of luT eye did seem to scorch 
m(‘ up like a burning ghiss.'* 

M. W. W., I, iii, 58. 

(2) Object, purpose, aim. 

” Affection 1 thy intention stabs the ccnln'.” 

W. T., I, ii. 138. 

INTENTIVELY. Closely, attentively, 
carefully. Cf. Hakluyt, Voy(if;e.s, 11, 
87 : “ Intentivcly ready and prepared 
to live and die.” 

” IJy parcels she had someiiiing heard. 

But not intentively*' 0th., I, iii, 135. 

Note. — With regard to the use of the 
word liere Lcitsom observes ; ” In this par- 
ticular pas.«ige intentively seems to mean 
eilher all at a stretch, or so as to comprehend 
the sU*ry as a whole** 


; INTERCEPT, (i) To stop and seize by 
1 the way. 

; " (1) gathered flocks of friends, 

Marched towards St, Albans to intercept the 
i .quci n.” 3 Hen, V/-II, i, 1x4. 

I {2) Tf) delay, to interrupt. 

» ” Being 'intercepted in your sport.** 

I T, A,, II, iii, 80. 

INTERCEPTION. Seizure (of papers, 
messengers, etc.). 

” The King hath note of all that they intend 
By interc^tion which they dream not of.'* 
Hen. P-II, li, 7. 

INTERCHAIN. To link together. 

*' Two bosoms interckained with an oath.*' 
M. iV. D.. II, ii, 49. 


INTERCHANGEABLY, (i) In return. 

” Which in mvsclf I boldly will defend, 

And interchangeably hurl down my gage.'* 
Rich. //-I, i, 146. 


(2) Mutually. 

'* A dozen of them here have ta'en the sacra- 
ment, 

And interchangeably set down their hands." 
Rich. ri-V, ii, 08 ; v. also x Hen. /F-III, 
I, 8t ; r. im/c.. Ill, ii, 55* 


INTERCHANGEMENT. Exchange, mn- 
tual transfer.^^ ... 
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** A contract of eternal bond of love, 
Confirm'd by mutual joinder of your hands,.' 
Attested bv the holy close of lips, 
Strengthened by tnierckangemerU of your 
iSigs/' r. N., V. 1. X53. 

INTERESS. To concern, to interest. 
Cf. Ben Jonson, Sejanus, III, i : 

** But ^at the dear republic, 

Our sacred laws, and just authority 
Arc inleress*d therein, I, should be silent." 

Cf. also Driiylon, Polyolbion (Preface) : " Tlwn* 
is scarce any of the nohilitic, nr |•clltry of this 
land, but he is some way or ollior by liis McmkI 

iMtnaed therpin.” 

“ To Vhosc young love 
Tlic vines of France and milk of Diirgundy 
Strive to be itUeress*d.** K. L., I, i, 73. 

INTEREST. Subs, (i) Concern. 

" He hath no interest in me in the world." 

A. y. L.. V, i, 8. 

(2) Profit, advantage (ijscd in an 

invidious sense). 

** He rails, 

Even there, where merchants most do con- 
^ gregate, 

On’me, my b.*irgains, and my well- won thrift, 
Which he calls interest.’* M. K., I, iii, 47. 

(3) An allowance made for the use of 

borrowed money, usury. 

" Did he take interest ? " 

A/. V., I, iii, 70. 

(4) Claim, right,^ title. 

" Acquainted mo with interest to this land.” 
k. /., V, ii, 89 ; V. also i Hen. /K-lII, 
ii, 98. 

(5) Lordship, possession, projKTty. 

" Tell me, my daughti'rs, — 

Since now we will divest us both of rul(% 
Interest of territory, cares of state,— 

Which of you shall we say doth love us 
most ? " * K. L., 1, i, 39. 

(6) Any addition, an^ surplus of 

advant.*ge. 

" You shall have your desires with interest.** 
I Hen. >y-IV, iii. 49. 

INTERGATORY. A corruption refi: con- 
traction of interrogatory, a question. 
Cf. Ben Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, IV, 4 : 
“ He has me upon intergatories." 

"Let me answer to the particular of the 
intereatories.*’ 

A. W.fjV, iU, .168 ; V. also A/. K.. V, i, 
283 ; Cym., V, v, 392. 

INTERMISSION, (i) Delay, intiTvcning 
time, interval. 

" But, gentle heavens. 

Cut short all ifA.rmission.** 

Mae., IV, iii, 232 ; v. also M. V., Ill, 
ii, 201. 

(2) Interruption, pausing. 

" I did laugh sans intermission.** 

A. Y. L., II, vii, 32 ; v. also K. L., IT, 
iv, 3*- 

INTERMISSIVE. Intermitted, not con- 
tinuous, having temporary cessations. 
" Wounds will I lend the French, instead of 
eyes, m 

To weep their intermiesiioe miseries." 

. . . • . , X Hen. Yi-J « 88 . 


INTERVALLUM. Cessation. 

" A* shall laugh without intervaUum.** 

2 Hen. /K-V, i, 79. 
Note. — FalstafI had been referring to law 
terms and legal actions and uses a Latin 
word to be in keeping with them. 

INTESTINE. Inward (with regard to a 
country or nation), domestic. 

" Those oppose d eyes. 

Which, like the meteors of a tnmbled heaven, 
Difl lately meet in the intestine shock 
And furious close, of civil butchery.” 

i Hen. /y-I, I, X2. 

IN THE FULL. All together. ^ 

" There i» the fnJl convive we.” 

T. and C., IV. v, 272. 

IN THE LOSS OF QUESTION. For want 
of other argument. 

" Admit no other way to save liis life, 

(As 1 subscribe not that, nor any other,) 

But-- in the loss of question — that you, his 
sister. 

Could fetch yniir bi'otliiT from the manacles 
Of the all-liohliiig l.iw.” A/. A/., II, iv, 90. 

INTIL. An old form of into (still com- 
mon in several diiilecls). 

*• P’.ii .igr*, with his stealing steps, 

1 1.1 111 el.iw’fl me In his eliileh, 

.And h.'ith -Hhipped me intU the laud. 

As if 1 had never b(Tn such.” 

Ham., V, 1 , 74. 

INTIMATE. Vb. To suggest. 

'* O peace* ! and the spirit of lumiours inti- 
mate reading aloud to him.” 

T. A'., If, 78 ; V. .dso L. L. II, I, 
i.!9; A. W., 11 , i, 18G. 

INTITULED. I'lirnished with a claim. 

” Hut iM'autv, in •*v.l white intituled. 
From Venus' do\'S d'.tn ihallengc that fair 
field.” R. of L., 57. 

INTO, (i) In. 

" Is all mv armour laid into my tent ? " 

Rich. If I V, v, 51 ; V. also 'lemp., I, ii, 
277 ; A. W., II, iii, 4. 

Unto. 

" For his sake 
Did I expose myself, pure for his love. 

Into the ilinger of this adversi; town." 

T. A'., V, i, 78 ; V. also Hen. r-l, ii, X02 ; 
II, ii, 173 ; T. and C., Ill, iii, X2. 

(3) Upon. 

" And prav God’s bh’ssing into thy attempt." 
A. W., I, iii, 2ii4 ; v. .also Temp., 1 , ii, 359. 

(4) Til -h to (/(>=: like, •v. Abbott, 

Shakespearian Grammar, § 187). . j 

*' I’lit your dread pleasures more into command 
Thau to entreaty." . ' 

Ham., II, il, 28. ' 

Note. — ^Tho conjunction than, strictly spea^ 
iiig connects "to command ” wiUi "to. 


(2) 


(i) Not toler- 


' jA' 


mg 

entreaty. 

INTOLERABLE. I., adj. 
able, insiilTcrablc. , 

" O \ile. 

Intolerable, not to be endured I " 

T.ofS.,V,U,94.::i; 
(2) Enormous, monstrous. 

" One half-penny worth of bread to thlt]!' 
into/eraMe deal of sack.” 

X Hen. /V-II, Ivi537*35 



II., adv. Beyond endurance, unbear- 
ably. 

** Her only fault, — and that is faults enough, — 
Is that she is intolerMe curst.” 

r. 0/ S., I, il. 86. 

INTREASURE. To lay up, to hoard up. 

** The tiKiin chance of things 
As wt not come to life, which in their seeds 
And weak begiinungs lie inlreasurcd.** 

2 Hm. IV-ni, i, H5 ; V. ul!W rrr.. Ill, 
ii, 65. 

INTRENCH ANT. Tnviilii(*nil)lc, not able 
1x5 cut so as to leave any mark of 
'■ separation (active for passive). 

“ As easy inaytl thou the inlrtnchatii air 
With thy keen sword impress .-is iii.ike me 
bleed.” A/af., V, viii, <>• 

INTRINSE. Tntricate. complicated, 
closely interwov(Mi. 

” Sueh smiling rogues as tlieso 
Like rats, oft bite tin* lioly elioiils at wain, 
Which are too iiitnnse t’ unloov.” 

K. L., II, ii, 64. 

INTRINSICATE. Entangled, complicated. 
pcr})lexed, intrinsic. 

“With thy sh.irp teeth this knot ttUrin&icate 
Of life at once untie.” 

J. atul (*., V, ii, 307. 

INTRUDE. V.. trs. 'lo inva<le. 

“ Why the worm intrmU' the maiden 

bud f ” K, of L., 848. 

INURN. To bury, to entomb. 

" The sepuh’lire 

When*iu we saw llu-c quietly inunud.** 

Ham., I, iv, 49. 

INVADE. (1) To enter, to penetrate. 

“ I-el it f;dl rath'T, though the fork invade 
41 The region of niy h<Mrl.” 

K. /.., I, i, 137. 

(2) To make an inroad into. 

“ France utvadcs our l.ind,” 

AT. L.. V, i. 25 - 

INVECTIVELY. Abu.sivtdy, censoriously. 
“Thus most iiivct lively lie pierccih through 
The Ixxly of the ctmiilry, lilv, court.” 

. .1: y. /.., II, i, 58. 

INVENTION. ( I ) Inventive faculty, fancy, 
imagination. 

“ Mad<' the inwt notorious geek and gull 
Tl»at eVr inerti/wn played 011." 

T. N., V, i, m ; V. also M. Af., II, Iv, 3 ; 
Sonnet XXXVlll, 8; LXXVl, 6: 
cm, 7: CV, 11. 

(2) Mental activity. 

“Time hath not yet so dried this blcxid of 
mine. 

■ Nor age so eat up niy invention.** 

A/. A., IV, i, 192 ; V. alw) Oih., IV, i, 178. 

(3) Thoughts, lyjtions, uleas. 

'■ "My invention 

"i'r\ Comes from my pate as birdlime docs from 

frize.” 

. 0 th., II, i, 126; V. also i?. of 1302. 

' (4) Suggestion. 

“ Impose me to what penance your invention 
Can lay upon my sin.” M. A., V, i, 358. 


( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 
( 7 ) 


(«) 


Originality. 

“ It is no nuilter how witty so it be eloquent 
and full of invenUon.** 

^ T. A'., Ill, ii. 39. 

Contrivance. 


“This is a man's invention and his hand.'* 
^ A. Y. L., IV, iii, 29. 

Poetic skill. 


“ If your love 

Can laboiu- ought in sad invention. 

Hang her an epitaph upon her tomb.” 

M. A., V, 1, 268; V. al»> A. Y. L., II, 
V. 43 ; Hen. V, Prol., 2. 

A fabrication, hQtion, an invented 
story. 

“ \Vi* hear our bliwdy cousins are, bestow'd 
In Fiiglaud and in Ireland, not confessing 
Their cnu'l parricide, filling their hearers 
Wilb str.'ingi' invefUion.** Mac., Ill, I, 33. 


INVENTORIALLY. After the manner of 
an invcnlpry, with a full and true 
description. 

”To divide him inventorially would dizzy 
the .iriUiinetic of incmory." 

Jlam., V, ii, 109. 

INVEST, (i) To clothe, to array, to 
dre.ss. 

“ /nvest me in my inollcv.” 

A. Y. L., II, vii, 58. 

(2) To wrap, to envelop. 

” Nil tun* would not invest herself in such 
' shadr)wuig p.issimL without sotue iuslruc- 

lion.” Oih., IV, i, 32. 

(.1) Rracc, to adorn. 

** I'nr this they h.ive been thoughtful to 
invest 

I'hrii scnis with arts and martial exercises.” 

2 Hen. /F~IV, v, 73. 

(4) lo supcTafld to, hence, to intensify, 
to aggr,‘vatt3. 

“ Tlie|| gesture sad, 

Invcsttnfi ^ank.lean checks and war-worn 
coals, 

Presenteth them unto the gazing moon 
So many horrid ghosts.” 

, Hen. V-IV, Prol., 26. 

Note. — Much has been written about this 
V^'=iagr', and m.iny (‘mend.itioiis have been 
proposal. 

(5) To iiistal in ofhee with the usual 

ceremonies. 

“ Gone to Scone to be invested.** 

Mac., II, iv, 32. 

INVESTMENTS. Dress, vestures. 

" They arc brokers, 

Not of that dye which their investments show.” 
Ham., 1 , iii, 128 ; v. also 2 Hen. 7 F- 1 V, 

45. 

INVINCIBLE, (i) Unconquerable, in- 
domitable. 

“ I would have thought her spirit had been 
invincible against all assaults of affec- 
tion.” M, A., II, iii, 104. 

(2) Indistinguishable, indeterminable. 
“A' was so forlorn that his dimensions to 
any thick sight were inoineiUe.** 

2 Hen. /F-lII, ii, 289. 

INVISED. Unseen, invisible. 

“The dianuid; why *twas beautiful and 
hard, 

Whereto his invisei properties did tend.” 

L.C., 212 . 
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INVISIBLE, (i) Imperceptible tite 
sight. 

"O thou invisible spirit of wino,' If thou 
hsist no name to be known by, let us 
call thee devil.** Oth., II, ill, 258. 

(2) Inexplicable (affecting an organ 
other than that of sight). 

** From tile barge 

A strange invisible perliime hits the sense 
Of the adjucxiiit wharfs.’* 

A. and C., 11, ii, att ; v. also F. and A., 
434 - 

in VOCATE. To, invoke, to call upon 
(used only three times). 

**Do it lawful that I invocalc tliy ghost 
To hear the lamont.\tions of pfxir Anne.’* 

Kick. .///-I, ii, 8; v. also x Ilcn. Vl-lf 

1 , 52 ; SofWrf XXXVin. 10. 

INWARD. I., adj. (x) Inmost. 

“ My inward soul • 

With nothing trembles.'* * 

Rich. //-II, ii, iz ; v. also K. /., Ill, i, 227. 

(2) Arising from within. 

** I taught my blow to frown, 

When inward joy enforced inv lu-.irt to smile.** 
'/. (}. V., I, li, f> 4 . 

(3) Intimate, familiar : cf. Job xix, 10 : 

“ All my inward friends abhorred 
me.’* 

** Who is most tnwfird with the laible duke ? **^ 
Rich. ///-Ill, iv, 8 .* 

(4) Private, confidential. 

** Sir, the king is a noble gentleman, iuid my 
familiar, I do assure jroii, very good 
friend; for what is inward between us 
let it pass.** L. /.. /.., V, i, 86 . 

11., adv. Internally. 

** It is as grounded inward in my hc.irt.’* 

Sonnti LXII, 4. 

111., subs, (i) Pill. Thc^iiitcrnal parts. 

" ITic Sherris warms it, and ni.ikes it course 
from the inwards to the p.irls ixtn'me.** 

2 Hen. jy-lV. iii, 105. 

(2) Tl^e innermost recesses. * 

** Wherefore breaks tliat sigh 
From the inward of thee ? *' 

Cym., Ill, iv, 6. 

(3) Front. 

*' I envy those jacks that nimble leap 
To kiss the tender inward of thy hand.** 

Sonnet CXXVIll, 6. 

(4) A. confidant, an associate, a familiar 

friend. 

Sir, I was an inward of his.'* 

M. M., Ill, ii, 1x7. 

INWARDNESS. Intimacy, confidence, 
familiarity. 

*' You know my inwardness and love 
Is very much unto the priiici*. and Claudio.** 
M. A., IV, i. 243. 

IN WILL AND ERROR. First wilfully 
afterwards by mistake” (Clarke). 

“ Now, to our perjury to add more terror, 
\Vc arc again fonwom , — in will, uful error.’* 
L. L. L., V, ii. 473. 

IRIS. Gr. *lpis = a rainbow. 

(1) A messenger (as Iris was of Juno). 


“ Whcrcsof'cT thou art in this world's globei 
I'll have, an Iris that shall Gnd thee out.’* 

2 Hen. F/-I 1 I, ii, 407. 

(2) An intermixture of colouring that 
surrounds the eye when it is wet 
with tears (resembling a rainbow). 

“ What's the. matter, 

Tliat this distemiH'r’d messi-ngtr of wet, 
TIio inuny-Golour’d Iris, rounds thine eye?** 
A. W., I. iii, 14a. 

(3) A •flowering plant. 

** Make him fall 

His cn-st that prouder tli.in blue Iris bends.” 

T. and C., I, iii, 380. 

IRK. Sw. yrka = to urge, same root as 
work and urfic. 

To vex, to annoy, to vreary, CL 
Spenser, Faerie Quecne, IV, vii, 127 : 

“ Hut wh.nt I w.is it irkn me to reherse.** 

To see Ibis sight, it trks my very soul.** 

3 Hen. VI-U, ii, 6 ; v. also x Hen. K/-I, 

IV, 103 ; A. y. /.., iT, i, 22. 

IRON-WITTED. Insensible, dull, pas- 
sionless. 

“ 1 will coiiverbc with iron-witted fools.” 

Rich. ///-IV, ii, 28. 

IRRECONCILED. Not atoned for, not 
expiateil. 

“If .1 scTv.mt . . . die in in-iiiy irreconcUed 
iiiii|uilR’S, you may call tlw* business of 
the iii.isUt." Hm, K-IV, i, 145. 

IRREGULOUS. 1 .awless, unprincipled, 

licentious (another form of irregular). 

“ Tiiou, 

Conspin-d with lhat irrcjmlons devil, Clotcn, 
Hast here ( ut olf my lord.” 

( ym., IV, ii, 315. 

IRREMOVABLE. I u ilexible, determined. 

** He’s irremovatdc, 

Rewdv'd for ftighl.” W. T., IV, iii, 4 t^. 

IS BECOME, lias bi'chanced, has conm 
by fate. 

" I raiiiiot ioy, imiil I be resolv'd 
Wiicp' i>ur right valiant father is become.** 

3 Hen. F/ 11 , i, 10 ; v. also 3 Hen. VI-IV, 
iv, 25. 

ISSUE, (i) Progeny, ofTspring, a child or 
children. 

Wh.it is this 
Tliat rise-t like the issue of a king. 

Anil w'l'iirs upon Ins b.ihy-brnw the round 
And top of si>vereigiity ? ’* 

^Mac., IV. i. 87. 

(2) Result, consequence. 

" If ever fe.*irful 

To do a thing, where I the issue doubted, 
Whereof the execution did cry out f 

Agiinsl the non-pcTformaiiee, 'Iwas a fear' 
Whicli oft infects the wisest.” 

W. T., I. U. 249. 

(3) Action, deed, that which proceeds 

from one. , 

“ How the people take 
Tlic cru('l issue of these bloody men.** 

/. C.. Ill, i, 293. 

(4) Conclusion. 

** I am to pray yon not to strain my speech 
To grosser issues nor to larger reach 
Thau to suspicion.” 0 th., HI, Ui, 2x9. 
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ITERANCE. Iteration, repetition. 

"What means this iterance, woman?** 

0 th., V, ii, Z49. 

ITERATION, (i) Skill in quotation. 

**0, thou hast damnable iteration and art 
indeed able to corrupt a saint.*' 

X lien. IV-l, it, 83. 

(2) A readiness wiili similes. 

' " Wln*n ilicir rl>ynu-s, • 

Full of protest, of oath, aiifl Wr fornparc. 
Want similfs, truth tirM with iteration , — 

As true as sb-e-l, .is plantaRc* to the iiirxut, 

As sun to d.iv, as tiirtli' to lu-r m.itc." 

^ T. and C., in, 

'IVY-TOD. A thick bush or tuft of ivy. 
C£. Spenser, Shepherd's Calendar, March 
68 : 

** At length within .in todile, 

miere shrouded was the little godj 

I heard a busie bnstlinR." 

Cf. also Drayton: 

“ And, like an nwlo, by iiiRht to abro.uh 
Roosted all day within an ivte tott." 

Also Beaumont and Idcicher, Rule 
a Wife, IV. 3 : 

"Michael van Owle, how il<Kt thou t 
In what dark b.irn, or UhI ot aced ivv. 

Hast thou lyen hid ? " 

" His l)(>.i4Vs yi Ilow, 

Hanhh.air’d, .ind curl’d, thick twiiiM, like 
ivy-tods. 

Not to undo with thunder." 

T. N. K., IV, iii, 104. 

I WIS. A. S. (k*r. certainly. 

Certainly, truly, verily (proj)erly 
, ywis), Cf. Spenser, V aerie Queen c, II, 
i. 167. 

**A right good knight and true of word 
yieis." 

** There bo fiyils .dive, / wh. 

Silver'd o’er." 

M. V., 11, i.x. 68; v. .iKi Rich. ///-T. iii, 
TO.’, Per., II, I’roh, 2; T. of S., I, 
i, 62. 


J 

JAol F. Jacques, L. Jacobus : In the 
principal modern langtiajres John, or 
its equivalent, is a common name of 
contempt or slight. lienee, in J^nglish 
we have Jach-a-napes, Jack-pudding, 
Jack-ass. A Jack o' the clock (q.v.) was 
a figure which in old public clocks 
struck the hours upon the bell : hence, 
the word Jack caine to be a])plied to any 
piece of mechanism, and to various 
implements which supplied the place 
: * of a lx)y or attendant, as roasting-jack, 
" hooi-jack, rail-jack, jack- frame, jack- 
; screw, etc. 

(i) A term of contempt : a clown, a 
saucy fellow, an impudent rascal : cf. 
Marlowe, Edward //-I, iv, 411: « I 
have not seen a dapper Jack so brisk." 


JAC 


I Yofur fairy . . . hax done little better than 
» played the Jack with us.** 

Temp., IV, i, 108 ; v. also Cor., V, ii, 57 ; 
• A. and C., in, xiu,93; Af. V., Ill, iv, 
77 1 A/. A., V, i, Qt ( T. of S., 11, i, 157 i 
282: R. and /., II, iv, X2i ; i Hen. 
lV-\l, iv, 10; III, iii, 83; V, iv. X43 ; 
Rich. ///-I, iii, 53- 


(2) A large jug formerly of waxed 
leather, now of metal : a pitcher, 
a drinking vessel. Cf. Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Bloody Brother, II, 2 ; 
" Body of me, I*m dry still : give 
me the jack, boyt” 


" Dc the jacks fair within, the Jills fair with- 
out, the ciirpcts laid and everything in 
order." T. of S., IV, i, 42. 


(3) The small bowl aimed at in the 

game of bowls. 

Fig. ** Was there ever man had such luck ! 

wheh I kissed the jack, upon an upcast 
to bo hit away.” Cym., II, i, 2. 

(4) The hammer or quill-carricr of the 

virginal, etc., hence, erroneously, 
• for keys in the quotation from 
the Sonnets. 

Stevens quotes Ram Alley (1611) : 

" Where bi' these rascals that skip np and down 
Like virginal jacks ? ’ 

" 1 en^^ tiiose jacks that nimble leap 
To kiss the tender inward of tliy hand.” 

Sonnet CXXVIII, 5- 


(5) A figure in a clock for striking the 
hours (v. Jack 0* the clock). 

" Liku* a jack, thou kcep’st the stroke 
Detwixt thy begging and my meditation." 

Rich. ///-IV, ii, 113. 


JACK-A-LENT. A stuffed puppet, dressed 
in rags, which was thrown at in Lent in 
Shrovetide games. Cf. Ben Jonson, 
Talc of a Tub, IV, 2 : 

"Travell’d to Ilamstead Heath on an A^ Wednes- 
day • 

Whenwfar^n didst sl.iiid six weeks the Jack of Ijcnt, 
For bfiys to hurt three throws a penny at thee, 

To make th'.'c a puiv'.” 

(1) A Dutt, an object of satire. 

“ See now how wit may be made a Jack-a- 
I.ent, when *tis upon ill employment." 

M. W, W., V, V, 122. 

(2) A simple fellow. ' 

" You little Jach-a-Lent, h.ive you been 
tnie to 11s i ** Af. W. W., Ill, iii, 22. 

JACK-A-NAPES (Jack-a-nape Jack-an- 
ape= Jack-on-ape). 

1., sul)s. (i) A monkey, an ape. 

" 1 could lay oa like a butcher, and sit like 
a joik-a-napes." Hen. V-V, ii, X38. 

(2) A coxcomb, a fop, an upstart. 

"That jack-a-napes with scarfs; why is he 
melancholy?" A. W., Ill, v, 97. 

11.. adj. upstart. 

"I will teach a scurvy jack-a^nape priest 
to meddle or make." 

• kf.W.W., I, iv, 97. 
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automaton, outside the clocks ol former 
days, for striking the bourn Such 
figures are still found in imitations of 
the antique, and they are actually to be 
scon on the “ Clock Tower ’* in Berne, 
and on the clock of Strasburg Cathedral. 

•• My lime 

Runs posting on in Dolingbrokf's proud joy. 
While I stand fooling Iutc his Jack o* the 
dock:* Rich. //-V, V, 6o. 

JACOB. The feast of St. James, the ist 
of May. 

**IIis rhild is a ypar and a quarlor old 
come Philip and Jacob.** 

M. M., Ill, ii. i8i. 

JADE. I., subs, (i) A worthless nag, a 
poor horse. 

“They fall tlioir crests, ifinl like deceitful 
jades, * 

Sink in their trial.'* 

7 . C., IV, ii, 26 ; V. also Rich. //-V, v, 
85 : Af. M., II, i. 269. 

(2) An opprobrious term applicfl to 

men and women. 

** I had as lief my mistress a jade.** 

Hen. P-III, vii, 5') ; v. .ilso .1/. A., T, i, 
122 ; A. W., Ii, iii, 270 K. J., II, i, 
385 ; T. of 5 ., 1 , ii, 244 ; II, i, 200. 

(3) Fig. The dragons of night’s chariot.* 

"And now loud-howling wc.lves arouse the 
fades 

Tliat drag the tragic melancholy night.** 

II., vb. (i) To overbear, to ovt'r- 
mastcr, to overdrive. Cf. Bacon, 
Essay XXXfl : “ It is a dull thing 
to tire, and, as w'c now say, to jade 
anything too far.’* 

" If we live thus tamely. 

To be thus jaded by a pica* of scarlet. 
Farewell nobility." Hen. P///-1I1, ii, 280. 


1., vb. A., intr. (i) To be discordant. 

" O fid the treble jars.** 

T. of S., Ill, i, 37. 

(2) To be unpleasant, to quarrel. 

" *Tis the base knave that jars.** 

T. of S., Ill, i, 45 . 

B., trs. To tick,, to beat, to mark 
progress by ticking. 

“ My Ihouglits arc minutes, and with sighs 
they jar 

Their watches on unto mine ryes.” 

Ruh. //-V, V, 5 X. 

11., subs. (1) Discord. 

"If he romi)aet of jars grow musical. 

We shall h.ivc shortly disrord in the spheres." 

A. Y. L., II, vii, 5. 

(2) A tick (of the clock). 

“ I love thei- not a jar o’ the clock behind 
What lady she her lord.** 

IP. r.. I, ii, 43. 

(3) A quarrel, a conflict. 

** Q‘as4^, r4*.we those fars, and rest ypur minds . 
in peace.” i Hen. Vl~\, i, 44. 

JAUNCE. O.F. janccr=ito work a horse 
violently : it may be connected with 
jaunt. Cf. Cotgrave: “ jancer un cheval 
= to slirrc' a horse in the stableitill hee 
sweat withall ; or to j'auiit : (an old 
word)." 

1., vb. 'Po ride hard, to drive hard, 
to knock about. 

" And y»’t I Iwar a bnrder Uku .in ass, 
Spur-g.\Ual .111(1 liicd, by jauncinff Boling- 
bnike.” Rich. //-V, v,»tj4. 

II., subs. A jaunt, a hunt, a tiring 
journey, a wild ramble. ^ 

” Fie, ht»w’ mv bones .irhe 1 wh.at a jaUHCe 
1 have li.i(l.” R. and II, v, 26. 


(2) To drive like a worthless nag, to 
drive dispirited. * 

"How, with his banners* and his well-paid 
ranks. 

The ne.’cr-yeUbcatcn horse of Parthia 
Wc have jaded out o* tlic field.” 

A. and C., HI. I, 34. 

(3) To spurn, to kick, to tre.T.t like a 
jade, to subject to mean oMices. 

" The honourable blood of r.,iiiea'*t«'r 
Must not be sited by such u jmled groom.” 

a Hen. K/-VT, i, 52. 

JADERY. The tricks of a jade, the 
properties of a vicious horse. 

” Seeks all foul means 

Of boisterous and rough jadery, to disscat 
His lord, that kept it bravely." 

T. N. K., V, iv, 72. 

JANE. Jean (probably a corruption of 
Genoa) was a cheap cotton cloth, hence, 
as an adjective, weak, worthless. 

** You most coarse frize capacities, yc jane 
Judgments, 

Have I said * thus let lie,’ and ' there let be,* 
And * then let be,’ and no m.in understand 
»»?:’ ^ r. iV. JC., HI. V. 8 . 


JAW, Vb. To chaw', to champ, to chew, 
to devour. 

" 1 reck not if the wolves vrould jaw me, so 
He had this file." T. N. K., Ill, li, 7. 

JAY. iMg. A loose woman, a harlot 
(distinguished ixomturtles, a chaste and 
faithful lover). 

” Go to, then ; — wo’ll use this unwholesome 
humility, this gross watery pumpicMl ; 
wr’ll te.ich him to keow turtles from 

M.\V. W., Ill, iii, 34; V. also Cym., 
iv, 51. 

JEALOUS, (i) Suspicious. Cf. Galt^ j 
JHngan Gilhaize, IV: “The French' 
guards . . . wore instructed to be jealous 
of all untimeous travellers." 

** Jealous <101118 will not bi? answered 10." ' 

Oth., Ill, iv, 15s ; •V. also K. L., V, i, *1 : ; 
J. C., 1 , ii, 7i ; R. and V, iii, 33 ; 
r. of S., IV. V. 7fi. ’ 

(2) Solicitous, watchful. Cf. i Kings.;, 
xix, 10 : “I have been very jealous' 
for the Lord God of Hosts." 

" Jealous in honour.” A. V. Hy vii, 



(3) Apprehensive, afraid. 

**My Jord, your nobles, jeahui of your 
absence, 

Seek through your camp to find you.” 

Hen. r-lV, i, 273 - 

JEALOUS-HOOD. Jealousy. 

Lady Cap. ” I will watch you from such 
watching now. 

Cap. A jealous-hoodt a jeaJous~hood ! ” 

R. and IV. iv, 13. 

JEALOUSY, (i) Suspicion, mistrust. 

” O, how h.ist thou with jealousy infected 
TIic swfM'tiiess of afli.'ince ! ” 

Hen. V-ll, ii, uft; v. also Ham., IV, iv, 
19; M. A., II, ii, 49 : -V. iV. /)., IV. 

i, 141. 

(2) Envy, or jealousy in its modem 

sense. 

” O, beware, my hird, of jealousy : 

It is the gre 'n-i'yi'd monster.*' 

Offi., Ill, iii, lOft; V. also M. V., Ill, 

ii, 110. 


(3) T(l laugh. 

”|ruah, tush, man; never fleer and jest at 
I me; 

I speak not like a dotard nor a fool.” 

M. A., V, i, 58. 

(4) To act or speak in sport, not to be 
in earnest. 

”*No, no,' quoth she, 'sweet Death, I did 
but ;«/.* ’* V. and A., W- 

(5) To take part in a revel, mask, or 
interlude. Note. — ^Thc noun fi'st 
was also used in the sense of a 
masque, or play. Cf. Spanish 
Tragedy, quoted by Narcs: 

** lie pnimis’d us, in honour of our guest. 

To our b.uif|iiet with somo pompous jest.** 

“ As gentle and as jocund as to jest 
Go I to fight.” Rich. //-I, iii, 95- 

JEST UPON. •To trifle with. 

Your sauciness will jest upon my love.” 

C. JS., II, ii, 28. 


JERK. Subs. A sally of speech, a flash. 

” And, wiiy, iiulred, Naw, but for smelling 
out the odnriftM'ous flowers of fancy, the 
jerks of invention ? ” 

/.. L. L., IV. ii, 120. 

JESS. F. jdcr : L. jacto—l throw. 

A narrow strip of leather fastened 
roundj^ the legfs of hawks ; the leash 
depended from tlio other end. Cf. 
Spenser, Faerie Queeve, VI, iv, 170 : 

"That like an ll.uike, whicii fe<>Iitig liers«*lfe freed 
From bcls and jesses th.it <iid k*t Jut flight.” 

" ITiotigh that her jesses were my dear 
he.irt strings, I'ld wliistle her off.” 

0th., Ill, iti, 261. 

JEST. I., subs, (i) A humorous ex- 
ploit. 

” I have a jest to exeoiile tliat I cannot 
maii.'ige alcuu’.” i Hen. IV-I, ii, 146. 

(2) A joke, fun, somethin" ludicrous 
said or done to ])rovokc mirth. 

” In the repriKif of lliis tlie jest.** 

. I Hen. fV'l, ii, 172. 

(3) Wit, humour, drollery. 

"Alas, poor Yoiick! 1 knew liim, Horatio; 
a fellow of infinite jest.*' 

Ham., V, i, 172. 

(4) Mockery. 

" His jest will savour but of shallow wit 
When thuusaiids weep iiion* than did laugh 
at it.” Hen. V-1, ii, 296. 

(5) Makc-beliovc, pretence. 

'* As if tlu- trag(;dy 

• Were played in jest by (xyiintcrfeiting aehirs.” 

3 Hen. VI- II, iii, 28. 

(6) A trifling matter. 

” 'Tis no jest 

Tliat I do hate tivc and love Helena.” 

• .M. N. D., Ill, ii, 280. 

II., vb. To make a joke. 

"Ho must obMTve tlieir mood on whom he 
jests.** T. N., Ill, i, 33. 

(2) To provoke mirth, to entertain. 

„ " I pray you, jest, .sir, as ytni sit at dinner.” 

C. 1. li, 62. 


JET. F. jeter \ L. ;acto= frequent, of 
jacio—l throw. 

(1) To strut with head (Tcct, to sttilk. 

Cf. Udall, Ralph Roister Doister, 
HI, 3 : “ Then must ye stiitely go, 
jetting up and downc.** 

” J low lie ‘jets under his advanced plumes.” 
^ T. N., H, v, 28 ; V. also Gym., HI, iii, 5 ; 

Per., I, iv, 26. 

(2) To jut (of which jet is a variant), to 
project, hence, to encroach, to 
intrude, to trench. 

" Insulting tyranny begins to jet 
UiMni the imifteA'nt and awi-lcss throne.” 
RKh. iv, 51 ; V. .also T. A., II, 

i, 64. 

JEWEL. (1) A precious stone, a gem. 

” Inestiinabic' stones, uiiv.ilucd jewels. 

Ail scattenxl in the bottom of the. sea.” 

Rich. ///-I, iv, 27. 

(2) A personal ornament or piece of 
jtfvnjllcry : — 

(rt) A portraft. 

" IfiTc wear tliis jewd for me, *tis my picture.” 

T. N., HI, iv, 189. 

(b) A ring. 

"Since he hath got the jewel that I loved. 
And that which you did swear to keep for me., 
1 will become as liberal as you.” 

M. V., V. i. 222. 

(c) A bracelet. 

” Go bid my woman 
Search for a jewel that too casually 
Hath left mine arm." Cym., II, iii, 139. 

((f) A chain. 

" 1 see the jewel best enamelled 

Will lose his beauty." C. £., II, i, zxq. 

JIG. I.. subs, (i) A quick lively dance. 

" My very walk should be a jig.** 

T. N., I, iii, X14. 

(2) Music for a dance.' 

"To sec great Hercules whipping a gig. 
And profound Solomon to tune a jig.** 

L. L. L., IV, iii, 163, 
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(3) A ludicrous composition m verse, 
often in rhyme, which wasisung Iw 
the clown, who occasionally danced. 
The term is sometimes used for any 
scene of low buffoonery, and many 
low ballads arc called jigs. 

*' He's for a or a talc of bawdry, or he 
sleeps.” 

Ham., H. ii. 47<> ; v. also P. P.. XIII, 9. 
II., vb. (i) To sing in jig time. 

"To jig off a tune at the tongue's end, 
canary .to it with wur feet." 

L. /.. L., HI. i. 9. 

(2) To skip or trip about, to walk 
affectedly. 

“ You jig, yot« amble, and yoti lisp, and nick- 
name GoeVs coinlures." 

Ilam., ITT, i, 144. 

JIGGING. Khyine-jingling — v. jig, subs. 

(2). 

" What should the wars do with thrs<‘ jigifing 
fools ? ” /. C., IV, ill, 135. 

JIG-MAKER. A ballad maker. 

Opk. " You are merry, my lord. 

Ham. Who, I ? 

Opk. Ay, my lord. 

Ham. O Gcid, your only jig-maker. What 
should a mini do but lx* inerrv ? ” • 
Ham., Ill, ii, 108. 


JILL. r.^GilL 

A drinking cup made of metal. As 
a play came to be made upon Jack 
(q.v.) = a man, so a corresponding play 
was made iqjon ]ill=a woman. Hence 
the following — lIoywocKl, F.pigrammes 
upon Proverhes (1567) : All shall be 
well, Jack shall have *J ill**; L, L, £., 
V, ii, 885 : “ Jack hath not Jill.*' 

“ Do the jacks fair within, the jills fair 
without, the carpets laid, and everything 
in ord< r.” T. IV, i, 42. 

JOAN. A peasant wonufn, a woman in 
humble life. Cf. John or Jack (EnglLsh), 
Jean (French), Juan (Spanish) =. a com- 
mon man. Cf. Ray’s Proverbs ; ** Jone's 
as good as my lady in the dark.*' 

"Some, men must love my lady and some 
Joan** 

L. L^., Ill, i, 202 ; V. also L. L. L., V, 
uTfM ; K. I, i. 184. 

JOHN-A-DREAMS. v. under Dreams. 

JOHN DRUM. V. under Drum. 


JOINDER. Act of joining, union. 

"A contract of eternal bond of love, 
Confirm'd by mutual joinder of your hands.” 

T. N., V, 1, 131. 


JOINT. Vb. (i) To unite, to join to- 
gether. 

"Branches which, being dead many years, 
shall after revive, be jointed to tlic old 


stock, and freshly grow.” 

Cym.. V, ; v, also Cym., V, v, 439. 
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(2) To league together, to band together. 
“Soon that war had end, and the time's 
slate 

Made friends of them, jointing their forces 
against Caesar.” 

A. and C., I, ii, 86. 

JOINTRESS = Jointuress. 

A woman possessing a jointure (q.v.), a 
dowager, a joint sovereign. Note. — A 
jointure is an estate in lands or tenements 
settled upon a woman in consideration 
of marriage, and tliis she is to enjoy 
■ after her hiisljand's decease. 

" Our sometime sister, now our queen. 
*I 1 i* itiiperial jotnlrets of this w.Trlikc state.” 

Ham., I, ii, 9. 

JOINT-RING. A ring jointed so as to 

consist of two equal parts, a common 
lover’s token in the olden time. For 
its construction, v. • Dryden, Don 
Sebastian : 

" A curious artist wrought them 
With joints so rlosi* ;is not to be, iM'n*eiv’d, 

Yet are they liolh ea< h olhi r’s counterpart : 

Her p.irt had Jmn iiisirih’d, and his had Zayda 
(You know lh(‘sc names arc thciis), and in the 
iiiuist 

A heart divided in two halves w.is plac'd. 

Now, if the nvi'ls of those rings enckis/d 
Fit not each otlu-r, I li.ive forg’d this lye ; 

But if they join, you must for ever part.” 

" M.irry. 1 would not do such a thing for 
a joint-ring, nor for meiisures of lawn, 
nor for gowns, peitii'oats, nor caps, nor 
any petty e.xhihilioii.” 0 th., IV, ill, 70. 

JOINT-SERVANT. Colltague. 

” (I) made him joint-servant with mo.” 

Cor., V, vl, 31. 

JOINT-STOOL. (0 A piece of furniture, 
a kind of folding chair. 

"lliy state is taken for a joined-stool.** 
z Hrn. IV-U, iv, -331; v. also 2 Hen, 
IV -W, iv, 207 ; K. anti /., T, v, 7. 

(3) “ Cry you mercy. I took you for a 
joint-stool,** A'. L., HI, vi, 50. An 
old proverbial expression which 
was perhaps intended, as Nares 
suggests, “ as a ridiculous instance 
of making an offtmee worse by a 
foolish and improbable apology : 
or, perliaps, merely as a pert reply, 
wlien a ])erson was .setting forth 
himself, and saying wlio qjr what 
lie was.” There is perhaps an 
allusion to the same in T, of S., 
II. i, 108. It is the origin of a 
joking apology for taking a seat 
in a man’s or a woman’s lap. 

JOINTURE. The property settled on 
the wife by the husband when they are 
joined in marriage (v. Jointress). 

” This is my daughter’s jointure, for no more 
Can I demand.” 

R. and V, iii, 297 ; v. also A, Y, L., 
IV, I, 52. 

JOLE. The face or cheek (only used in 
the phrase cheek by foie), i 

"Follow I nay, 1 will foltow thee ekedk by 
joU,** M, N, D., Ill, ii, 351. 
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JOLL. V. Jowl. 

JOLT-HEAD. Blockhead, dolt, numskull. 

** You hccdli'ss j<^t~heads and uiimaunerod 
^ slaves.” 

*T. of S., IV, i, 149 ; V. also T. G. V., Ill, 
i, 285. 

JOUL. V. Jowl. 

^JOURNAL. F. : L. diurnalis. 

Duirnal, daily. Cf. Spenser, Faerie 
Queene, I, ii. 274 : 

** Whiles from Ihcir journal lalmiirs llu'v did rest.** 

*' Hro twif'c the sun li.Ttli made liis journal 
Kieeling j 

To the: under gi'iieratioii, you .sli.-ill find 
Your SJifety iflaiufeslt d.*’ I 

Jl/. M,, IV, iii, 85 ; v. alsi^ Cvm., IV, ii, 10. 

JOURNEY-BATED. ExIuiusUhI by travel j 
(v. Bated). I 

“ S<i are the liorst's nf the enemy 1 

In gener.d, iournty-hateU, and brought low.** 

I IJm. JV-IV, in, 26. 

JOURNEYMAN. A mechanic, one en- 
gaged by the day. 

** 1 h.ive tlioiighi some of n.iture’s journeymen 
had in.ide men and in»t m.ide them well.** 
Uam.t 111, ii, 30. 

JOVIAL. (1) Belonging to Jupiter. 

"I [is f(M)t titer: iiri.il; his iuarti:d thigh; 

The br.iwns ot Iki rules ; but hi> Jovial f.iee — 
Murder in lie.iven ? How ! *Tis gone.” 
rrni., IV, ii, jn : v. also C ym., V, i\, 105. 
Note. — "Ills Jovial facc"*r,lus face Ukc 
that of Jove. 

(2) Merry, jolly. 

**13e bright and joiHitl anmng ytnir guests 
to-night.” Mac., Ill, ii, 28. 

Note.- -Jupiter or Jove was tlie star of 
hnppiebl augury. 

JO'WL (Joll, Joul). A.S. J oil = to knock 
the head (connected with joll), Cf, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Siornlnl I.ady, 
IT. 1 : 

•* Whose head do \ oil earry upon vo'ir shoulders, 
tli.it >ou joll it so ag.iiiibt the post ? *' 

To knock, to dash, to bump. 

“ How th<* knave jowls it to the grotiinl.** 
Ham., V, i, 7^’, v. .iU> A. W., 1, iii, 31. 
JOY. I., subs, (t) An emotion pro- 
duced by some liappy accident or by the 
expectation or gain of soinething go<xl 
or pleasant, tlie .state of feeling happy. 

** I taught my brow to frown, 

• When inw.ird joy enforerd my heart to smile.** 

•• r. G. K., I, ii. fi3. 

(2) Happiness. 

•* Here cnoose I ; joy be the consequence.** 
M. K., Ill, ii, 107. 

(3) Transport, delight. 

** 111 measure rein thy joy," 

AJ. V., HI, ii, 113. 

(4) Pleasure. 

■‘A foulre for the world .iiid worldlings base ! 

1 speak of Aiiie.i and golden joys." 

2 Hen. JV-y, iii, 88. 

(5) Gaiety, mirth, festivity. 

” Dc merry : you have c.Tuse, 

So h.'ivc wc all. of joy." Temp,, II, i, 2. 

(6) A term of fondnc'ss. 

**My boy, my Arthur, my fair son I 
My life, my joy, iny food, my .ill the world.” 

If./., Ill, IV, 104. 


(7) to express kind wishes. 

^ ‘f Good joy, iny lord .ind lady.** 

1 A/.V., Ill, ii, 190. 

II., vb. A., intrs. To feel joyful, to feel 
glad. Cf. Thomson, Seasons — 

Autumn, 399: 

** To joy «t anguish, and delight in blood 
Is what your horrid bosoms never knew.” 

** Two greater and two better never yet 
Made mothers joy." T, N. K., Iv, ii, 63. 

B., trs. (1) To gladden, to exhilarate. 

** Yet neither pleasure 's,art can /oy my spirits 
Nor yet the other's distance comfort me.” 
Per., I, ii, 9 ; v. also Rich, Jl-V, vi, 26 ; 

2 Hen. Vl-m, ii, 365. 

(2) To enjoy, to delight in possessing. 
Cf. SpcnscT, Faerie Queene, VI, ii, 285. 

” Oiiely the use of arms, which most I joy 
And fittcLh iTiort for noble swayne to know, 

I have not tasted yet.” 

** I pray you let us hp.nc.e. 

And let her joy her raven-colour'd love.” 

T, A., Ill, iii, 83; V. also 2 Nm. Vi-1 V, 
ix, 1 ; Rich, //-II, iii, 15 ; V, iii, 95* 

JUDGMENT, (i) The administration of 
justice, and the awarding of sentences. 

” A D.iniel come to judgment." 

ilf. V., IV, i, 219. 

(2) Opinion, belief. 

t ** She in my judgment was as fair as you.” 

T. G. V., IV, iv, 153. 

{3) Discretion, prudence, 

** When I have heard your king's desert 
recounted, 

Mine car he 111 tempted judgment to dcsim.” 

3 Hen. K/-11I, ill, 133. 

(4) I'he right of passing sentence. 

" judgmeid only doth belong to thee.” 

2 Hen. I^/-1II, ii, 140. 

(5) A calamity inflicted by Gcxl upon a 

sinner. 

'•This judgment of the heavens that makes 
UR tn-iiible, 

Touches us not with pity.” 

. K. L., V. iii, 267. 

(6) Doom. 

*' D’t mine own judgment pattern out my 
death.” A/. A/., II, i, 30. 

(7) The last doom. 

” Heaven forgive my sins at the day of 
judgment." A/. W. W., Ill, Iii, 227. 

JUDICIOUS, (i) Judicial. ^ 

** His last offences m us 
Shall have judicious hearing.” 

Cor., V, vi, 127. 

(2) Discreet, prudent, discerning. 

” He is noble, wise, judicious, and best knows 
The fits o* the season.'* Mac., IV, ii, j6. 

JUG. According to Wedgwood connected 
with Jug or Judge, formerly a familiar 
equivalent for Joan or Jenn^r. v. Cot- 
grave: JehannettessJvLg or Jinny. Cf. 
Jack and Jilt, formerly drinking vessels, 
and afterwards used as names of 
persons. 

” Whoop, /ffg! 1 love thee.” 

- . . I| iv, axx. 
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JUMP. I., vb. A., intrs. (i) fo asso- 

ciate. I 

** I will not jump with common spirits 
And rank me witli the barbarous multitude.** 

♦ M. V., II. ix. 33. 

(2) To agree, to tally. 

** It jumps with my humour.** 

X Hen. IV-l, ii, 69 ; v. also 0(h., 1, iii, 5 ; 
Rich. ///-HI. i. II ; T. Of S., I. i. 186. 

B., trs. To overleap. ‘ 

''Nimble thought c«in jutnp both sea and 
land." , Sonnet XLIV. 7. 

(2) To throw to the ground and leap 

upon. 

" Jump her and thump her." 

W. r., IV, iii, 104. 

(3) I'o risk, to hazard, to put to stake. 

" You must either !)«• direr1«‘<l by some that 
take uixiii them to* know, or do take 
uiion yourself that* which I aiu sure 
you do not know, or jump the after 
inquiry on your own imtiI.” 

Cym., V, iv, iHo ; v. als^», ^^ac.t I, vii, 7; 
Cor., Ill, i, 153. 

(4) To concur, to agree?. 

" 1)0 not embrace me till each circumstance 
Of place, time,' fortune, do coImtc and jump 
That I am Viola." T. .V., V, i, 445. 

11., subs. A risk, a hazard. Cl. 
Holland’s Pliny, XXV, 5 (vol. U, 
p. 219), “ FiirtUcrmoro, if wee 
looke for good succcssc in our cure 
by ministriug of IClleborc, in any 
wise wee mu.st take liced and be 
carofull, how we give it in close 
weather, and upon a darkc and 
clowdie day : for ccrteinly it ! 
putteth the Patient to a jiimpe or 
great hazzard.” • 

" Our fortune lies u|)on this jump.*’ 

A. and C., Ill, viii, 6. 

111., adv. Exactly, just, j)at. 

" Bring liim jump when he n|i;|]; Cnssio find 
Soliciting his wife." • 

Otk., Ii, iii, 361 ; v. als4i Ham., I, i, 65 ; 

V, ii. 386;r. N. K., I, ii, 40. 

JUNKET. Ital. gmncata=ii kiiul of fr(?sh 
cheese and cream, so calUui because it 
is brought to market upon rushes : 
from guinco^B. rush ; L. juncus. 

A dainty, a sweetmeaL, curds mixed 
with crew, sweetened and flavoured. 
Cf. Milton, L* Allegro, 102 ; “ How 

Faery Mab the junkets eat.” Cf. also, 
Spenser, Faerie Queene, V, iv, 448 : 

** Goc streight, and take with tlicc to witnesse it 
Sixe of thy fellowes of the best arr-ay. 

And beare with you both wine, and junetUes fit.” 
**you know there wants no junkets at the 
feast.*' T. of 5 ., Ill, ii, 242. 


JUNO'S SWANS. Wright points out, what 
appears to have escaped all other 
commentators, that according to cla.s- 
sical mythology, it should be “ Venus* 
swans" instead of "Juno’s swans.” 
The samis wnotator observes that in 
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.Ovid’s Afffawt., X, 70S, 717, 718 (the 
same book which contains the story of 
AtaLanta, and of Adonis), Venus is repre- 
sented in a chariot drawn by swans. 

" WheresoeVr we w’cnt, like J%mo*s swans. 
Still wo wont coupled and insopaniblc." 

A. Y. L., I, iii, 71 . 

JUST, 1. F. juste ; I., justus, an exten- 
sion of /«s= right. 

I., adj. (ij Honest, upright, as good 
as one’s word. 

“ You may bo rightly just, 

\Vhatcv<T 1 ‘ihall think.” Aloe., IV, ill, 30. 

(2) 'rrustworthy, true. 

" I think that thou art just." 

0th., in, iii, 385. 

(3) h'air in the distribution of justice, 
impartial, ccpii table. 

'* So just is (md to right tho innocent." 

Rich. ///-I, m, 88. 

(4) Well-founded, legitimate. 

" Who taught thee how h) make mo love thee 
mon* 

'1 he in»)rc I hear and see just cause of hate ? ** 
.Sonnri Clk., 10. 

(5) Itighleous. 

** Goil befriend us, as our c.iust‘ is just*' 

I Hen. /F-V, i, Z20. 

(6) Correct in behaviour. 

" Do not connl it holy 
To hurt by being 

T. and C., V, iii, 20. 

(7) Proper, suitable. 

" PIc.jM'lh 11 lordsliip 
To meet his '}uU distaiirc 'twem our 

ariiiii s. ’ 2 Hm. /F-IV, i, 226. 

(8) Exact, precise. 

" Ihing me just notice of the numbers dead 
On b»)lh our parls." 

Hen. P'^-IV, vii, 109 ; v. .also Af. A., II, 
i, ; -.U. V., IV, i. 327 ; 0 th., I, ill, 5. 

II., a<^^ (i) F..xactly, precisely. 

" Just as ynw l«-ft them." 

Temp., V, I, 9. 

(2) Exactly (of time). 

" To-iiighL .It Herne's oak, just 'twixt twelve 
and one, 

Must my sweet Nan pn sr nt tho Fairy Queen.** 
M. W. W., IV, vi, 19, 

(3) Close, near (in position). 

" Now was she just before him as he aat." 

V. and A., 349. 

{4) Just so. 

Chir. " I read it in the grammar long ago. 
Aar. Av, just, a verse in Horace.** 

T. ri.,'lV, ii, 24 ; V. also At. At., Ill, i, 6y , 
V, i, 200. 

JUST, 2. T.. 7MAf/rt=ncar. ^ 

VI). To joust, to tilt. ' , ■ 

" Thoro .arc princes and knights come from 
all parts of the world to just and tourney 
for iicr love." Per., II, i, 98. 

JUSTICER. A justiciary, adjudge; for.- 
merly a technical name for a justice, ^ 
of the peace. . 
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“ Of eivR iTif or knife, nr poison, 
Some iipriKtil justker ! ” 

Cym., V, V, 214 ; v. also K. L., Ill, vJ, 59. 

JUSTIFY. (I) To prove, to verify. 

ni hear him his confessions justify.** 
Hm. Vin i, ii, r» ; V. also Temp., V, i, 
128 ; A. W., IV, iii, so. 

(2) To acrpiit, to exonerate. 

** Eleanor, llu: law, tlioii seesl, liath judged 
thee ; 

I c;iniiOt justify wlioilf tie- law rnnd»*iiins.*’ 
2 Hen. r/-ll, iii, 16. 

(3) To avouch. 

" Come, C.unillo, 

Anil take her by the li.md, whosr wnrtli and 
. hoiiisly 

Is richly Hilled and In-re justified 

By us, a pair of kim»s." W. T., V, iii, 145. 

JUSTLE= jostle, from ** just ** or 

joust **=lo tilt + the freiiueiitcativc 
suffix ~le. 

A., intrs. To run ai^ainst, to encounter, 
to jostle. 

Injury of eliaiiee 

Puls back lea\i-t.ikiiui, justles roughly by 
All lime of pause," T. anJ (*., IV, iv, 34. 

n. trs. To assault, to jumU, to jostle. 
** I am ill case to justle a eonstable." 

Temp., Ill, ii, 24. 

JUSTLING^jostling. 

Ihrcssinf?, busy. 

" How has he leisure to be siek 
In such a justlimi time i " 

I Hen. IV -\V, i, 18. 

JUSTLY. (I ) In ncconlance with what 
is rif^ht. 

' ** I am justly kiileil with iiiiiu own lie.ichery.” 

Ham., V, ii, 292. 

{2) Truthfully. 

" Look you speak justly.** 

M. M., V, i, 2ij.t ; V. also (Hit., I, iii, 124 ; 
Hen. ii, 10. 

(3) With ^00(1 reason, rightly. 

** Mure than some can jui.lly Ixiast of.” 

Cvwi., II, iii, 85. 

(4) Accurately. 

•• A grief 

Might equal yours if both wer-’ justly weighed.” 

Her., V, i, 88. 

JUTTY. I., subs. A projecting part of a 
wall, an abutment. 

“ No juttv, frieze. 

Buttress. i;or coigiio »£ vantage, but this 
bird 

Hath in.ule his jieiidcnl bed, and pniercant 
cradle.” Mac., I, vi, 6. 

IT., vb. To project beyond, to over- 
hang. 

*• As fearfully as doth a galled rm k 
O’crhuiig and juitv his cuulounded base.” 

Hen. V 111 , i, 13. 

JUVENAL. A young man, a youth, a 
juvenile. 

*'How const thou part sadiiiss aud mel.'in- 
clioly, niy tend<’r juvenal 1 ” 

L, L. L., I, ii, 8 : V. also M. .V. D., III. 
I, 8s ; 3 Hen. iP-I, ii, 22. 
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KAM. 'Wei. ram= crooked : the root 
appears in the x’brasc “ arm.s K-kimho.** 
“ To cam, in the Manchester dialect, is 
to cross or contradict a person, or to 
bend anything awry ’* (Isaac Taylor). 
Cam appears in many place-names — 
the Cam in Gloucester and Cambridge- 
shire, the Camil in Cornwall, Movecambe 
Bay is the crooked-.sca bay, Camden is 
tile crooke'd vale, Camhus is the place 
whore the Links or Windings of the 
Forth begin. 

Contrary, away from the purpose, 
crooked. Cf. Cotgrave, “ Contyefoil= 
against the wooll, the wrong way, 
clean contrary, cpiite kamme.** 

Sk. " lliis is dean kam. 

Brut. Merely awry.” Cor., Ill, i, 304. 

KECKSY (Kex). Wcl. ctfcys=a reed; 
L. cu-M/a— hemlock. 

A stalk of hemlock or other um- 
belliferous plants. 

" Nothing teems 

But hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksies, 
burs.” Hen. P-V, ii, 52. 

^EECH. A corruption or modification 
of cake. 

'riio fat of an ox rolled up in a round 
lump by the butcher to be carried to 
the cliaiidlor. 

” Thou olK.,eiie, gre.isy tallow-ifczi’dk.'* 

I Hen. iP-II, iv, 212. 

1* rm is ajijilicd contemptuously 
to : (a) 'rhe wife of a butcher : 

, 2 Hen. IV-ll, i, loi. 

(6) the son of a butcher (jWolsey). 

Hen. Vlir-l, i. 55. 

KEEL. A.S. cHan— to cool, cdl=s cool] 
G(jr. kie:/in= to scum (skim). 

To keep from boiling over either by 
stirring, by taking off the fire, or by 
scumming a ladleful and exposing it to 
air. Cf. A Glossary of North Country 
Words, 1846 (Brockett) : “ Mother, 

mother, the pot's boiling ower.” “ Then 
get the ladle and keel it." Cf. also 
l.,ang]and, Piers Plowman : ** To hele 
(=to skim) a crockke, and save the 
fattc above." 

" Towhit, to-whon, a merry note, 

VVliili' gn'Hsy Joan doth ked the pot.** 

L. L. L., V, ii, 908. 

KEEP. I., vb. A., trs. (i) To guard. 

*'Whni>'(T keeps me, let my heart be bis 
gu.ard.'* Sonnet CXXXIII, z z . 

(2) To restrain. 

**0, *tis a foul thing when a cur rannot 

Keep himself in all companies.** 

T.G. V., IV, iv. 9. 

(3) To hold, to have. 

<* If of Ufe you a cazo.** 

Temp,, II, 1, 302. 
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(4) To runiaiii hi, not to quit. j 

I prythfe, lell me, does ho keep liis bed.” 

I Hen. IVAV, i, 22. 

(5) To inhabit, to occupy : the term 
is still in use in some of the older 
Universities, where a student is 
said to “keep” rooms. 

** Did ever dragon keep sty fair .1 cave ? ** 

K. and /., HI. ii. 74- 

(6) To attend, to wait on,, to liave in 

tile house. , 

** B.ise tyke, calPsl thou me luisl ? I seorii 
the term : nor shall iny N(‘ll keep 
lodgers." Hen. Ir'-il, i, 31. 

(7) To make. 

** Keep no groat ado.” 

R. anti in, iv, 23. 

• 

(8) To remain or stay witfh. 

** The Earl of Pembroke keeps hi*; regimeiii.*’ 
Rich. Ill -V. ill, 2i). 

B., intrs. (1) To remain, to continue. 

** What ! keep a week aw.iv ? seven days and 
nights ; 

Oh, wc.iry reckoning! " 0 th., Ill, iv, i6<>. 

(2) To dwell, to live, to reside, to Ickige 

(v. trs. use No, ’5). 

*’ Inquire me first what D.inskers are in Paris ; • 
And how, and who, what means, and where 
they keep." 

Ham.. II, i, 8 ; v. .'11*^1 .\t. V., Ill, iii, 13 ; 

I Hen. IV’l, iii, 244 ; T. G. V.. V, iv, 
152 ; T. and C., IV, v, 278 ; M. M., Ill, 
i, to. 

(3) To associate, to frequent. 

Noble minds keep ever with tlieir likes." 

/. I, ii, 30*). 

II., subs. Care, charge.* Cf. Chaucer, 
Prologue, 308 : ** Of nyce con- 

science took lie no keep.'* Cf. 
also Spenser, Mother •(luhherd's 
Tale, 291 : 

" (Might It you pletise) would take on mee tfie keepe." 

** In Baptista's keep my tn'asure is." 

T. of S., 1, ii, 118. 

KEEP BELOW STAIRS. To remain in 
the servants' rooms and not to get 
married (Schmidt). 

" Why, shall I always keep below stairs ? ” 

M. A., V, ii, 7. 

KEEP THE WEATHER OF. "Keep 
the weather gage of," a nautical phrase 
= to have the advantage of. 

” Mine honour keeps the weather of my fate." 

T. and C., V, iii, 26. 

KEEP THE WIND. Keep the scent. 

*' How tnic he keeps the wind ! " 

3 Hen. P/-III, ii, 14- 

KEN. I., vb. (i) To know, to be 
acquainted with. 

” I the wight.” M. W. W., I, iii. 33- 

(2) To descry, to recognize. Cf. Scott, 
Maid of NiedpalK 


” Ere scarce a distant fonii was kenned. 

She know, and waved, to givet him." 

Daughter. “ Wliat kenn'st thou ? 

2 Friend. A fair woofl.” 

T. N. K., IV, i, 140. 

11., subs, (i) A short distance, a 
distance from which objects could 
be recognized. Cf. "Within a 
kenning,” Bacon, New Atlantis. 

“ Within .1 ken our army lies.” 

2 Hen. /K-IV, i, 151 ; v. also Cym., Ill, 
vi, ft. 

(2) Sight, seeing distance. Cf. Drayton, 

Noah's Flood : 

“ Thry miglit disi-i-rn within their ken 
Till* earcassi-s ot birds.” 

“ (1) call'd llieni bjiiid and dusky spert.irJes 
Fur losing ken of Albion’s wishid coast." 

2 Hen. r/-IIl, ii, ii{; v. also R. of L. 
1114. 

KENNEL, I. T.. cani'i—ix dog. 

1., subs, (t) a dog-hou.sc. 

*' 'l‘nith*h .1 dog niiist to kennel." 

K. L., I, iv, 124. 

(2) A prison. 

** (i« to kennel, I’ompcy.” * 

M. M., Ill, li, 89. 

(3) A pack (of hounds). 

"A 11 1 lie lierd of Hngl.md*s tim'rons deer 
M.iml witli :i yelping kennel of French curs.” 

I Hen. Vl-lW, ii, 47. 

11., vb. 'I'o lie or lodgt* as in a kennel 
or tlog-boiise, to dwell. 

" Hen- kennt It’ll in a braki* she P”4s a hound.” 

V. and A., 913. 

KENNEL, 2. T.. canalis (hennel==dk 

doiililct of channel). 

A gutter, a puddle. 

" Ay, kennel, [Middle, sink ; whose filth and 
dirt 

Troubli’s thi- siK'<r spring whore England 
drinks.* 

2 Hen. VI IV, i, 7 ; v. also T. 0/ S., IV, 
iii, i>8. 

KERCHIEF. F. couvrir—io cover, chef^ 
the head. 

A covering for the head. Chaucer has 
"coverchief" (Frol. 453). 

" O, what a lime h.i\i> you cluise out, brave 
Cains, 

To wear .1 kerchief ! Wtnilcf you were not 
sitk." /. C., II, i, 3x4. 

Note. -Malone cpiotcs from Fuller’s 
Worthies, Cheshire, \^. 180;" If this county 
hath bred no writers in that faculty 
(physic), the wonder is the less, if it be 
true what I read, that if any there be 
sick, they make him a posset, and tye a 
kerchief on his head, and if that will not 
mend him, then God be merciful to him." 

KERN. Irish, cfar»=a man: ceatharnach 
=a soldier. 

A light-armed Irish foot-soldier, as 
distinguished from the gallowglass, or 
heavy-armed soldier. 
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** Tli<‘ in(‘rc'il(*ss Macdouwald 

* • * 

Of herns and gallowglasst's is siit)pli('d.** 

A/nr., I, ii, 13 ; v. also Jl/oc., V, vii, 17 ; 
Rick. //-n. I, 156; IlcH. I'-IIl, vii, 
40 : Hen. F/-IIT. i. 167 : IV. ix. 26. 

KERSEY. A coarsc-ribbed cloth made of 
wool of long stajde, Iumicc, as an adjec- 
tive, homely, plain (cf. tin? use of Jane 
in r. N, A'.. HI. V, H, q.v.). 

Heiicefitrth my wofiing mind sh.iU be 
express'd 

In russet yeas and lioin sl kcr^fv ikh-s.** 

L. L. A., V. ii. 415. 

KETTLE. A kettle-drum. 

"And let llie kettle to tin* Iniinpef S|wak, 

The trumpet to the cannoneer without.” 

Ham., V, ii, 260. 

KEY-COLD. Cold as a key, lif(‘l(\ss, de:ul. 

*' I'cmr kev-ruld Iigiin- .1 holy king." 

RkH. hi I, li, *5 ; v. also R. of 1774- 

KIBE. \V. n 7 >/ = a kibe. A chap, an 
ulcerated chilblain. 

“ If Mwere a hihe 

'T would pul me to niy siipiM r." 

Tenili., II, i, 27^ ; v. .ilso Ham., V, i, ; 

V! A'. L., 1, V, « ; M. \y. \y., 1, ill, 2 r 

KICKSHAWS. V. quclqur cho.se ; L. 
qualis causa. 

Something fantastical, a small delicacy. • 

" Any pn. tty little tiny kickithaws, t<'ll William 
OM>k.” 

2 Hen. IV -V, i, 2<) ; v. also T. .V., I, iii, 105. 

KICKSY-WICKSY (Kicky-wicky). A bur- 
lesque word of no delinite meaning, 
except, perliaps, to imply restlessness. 

• Brewer considers the word to have been 
from kichsy-winsy^VL, horse that kicks 
and winces from impatience'. 'J'he term 
may be applied to an unruly jade, and 
figuratively to a wife. 

** Ho wo.irs his honour in a Ijox unsi'cn, 

lliat hugs his kitkny-wUksiv here at home." 

.*1. IV., II, iii, 275. 

KID-FOX. A young fox. 

" Th<’ music ended, 

Wc'll fit the kid-lr)\ with a pennyworth.” 

A/. A. I 11 , iii, ^8. 

KILN-HOLE. Steevens says “ kiln-hole 
is the place into which coals are put 
under a stove, a copper, or a kiln in 
which linte, etc., arc to be dried or burned. 
To watch the kiln-hnlc or stoking hole is 
part of the office of fc- ale servants in 
farmhouses." Tt woiili., therefore, be a 
favourite gussipiiig-place. 

” Is lIuTO not iiiilki;ig-time, wlicii you are 
going to bed. or Ici/n-Wr, to whistle, off 
thcsi.- secrets, bm you must be tittle- 
tattling before all our guests ? ” 

W. r., IV. iii, 239. 

KIN. (i) Kindred, blooil. 

*• Hero ho comes — one of tliy kin has a most . 
weak pia muter." T. A'., 1, v, 106. 

(2) Relation, connexion. 

“ 1 am half afoard, 

Ikou wilt say anon he is some Aim to thee.” 

. .. V., II, ix, 97. 
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(3)lB]ood relationship. 

I ” A little more than Am, and loss than kind. 

' Ham.f I, ii, 65 . 

Note. — Hamlet is evidently alluding s.ir- 
rastically to the excess of family ties between 

liiuuii'U Olid tilt; Kliif,'. lie Is Dotli a neplitw 

and a stepson, and consequently more than 
an ordinary kinsman. 

KIND. I., adj. (i) Having feelings be- 
fitting a common nature, sympathetic, 
tender. 

” Be as thy presence Is, gracious and hind" 

• Sonnet X, zi. 

(2) Beneficent, doing good, serviceable. 

” I must be cruel only to be kind." 

Ham.t 111, iv, 176. 

(3) Natural. 

Leon. " Did he break out into tears ? 

Mess. In groat moasiirc. 

Leon. • A kind overAow of kindness.” 

A/.M., 1, i, 23; V. also R. of 1423. 

(4) True to nature or kinship, having 

the feelings of kin. 

^ ** What might'st do. . . . 

* Wi*ro all thy children kind and natur.il ! " 
Hen. K-ll, Chor., 19; v. also A/. A/., 
Ill, i, 212. 

IT., subs, (i) Nature, natural pro- 
pensity or inclination. Cf. Chaucer, 
Knightes Tale, 1 593 : ** Al be it 
that it is agayn his kynde** 

" WlH'ther that thy youth and kind 
Will the f.iilhfid otfer take 
Of tno and al' that 1 can mako.” 

A. Y. L , IV, iii, 59 ; v. also A. W., I, iii, 
59: T. A., II, i, X16; r. AT. X., V, 
iii, Z2 ; R. of L., 1147. 

(2) Race, genus, stock, class, breed. 
Cf. Milton, Paradise Lost, vi, 75 : 

** .\s when the total kind 
Of birds, in aaiiorly array on wing, 

C.iine siifiimon’d.” 

" Of what kind should this cock como of 7 ” 
A. Y. L., II, vi.. 90. 

(3) I'ainily, tribe, clan, kindred. 

• *** All thr kind of the Launcos liave this vory 
faflll.” T. G. V., II, iii, 2. 

(4) Sort, variety, style. 

" 1 li.id rathor be any kind o* thing than a 
fool." 

K. L., I, iv, 176 ; V. also R. and /., II, iv, 
X35. 

(5) Manner, fashion. 

“ Vou shall hear in such a kind from me 
As will displease you.” 

X Hen. IV-l, iii, 122. 

(6) One bound by ties of human nature. 

” Tumultuous wars 

Shall kin with kin, and kind with kind con- 
found.” 

Rkh. II-IV, i, 141 ; V. also Ham., 1, ii, 65. 

(7) Phr. “do his kind'* [A. and C., 
V, ii, 262)= act according to his 
nature. 

KINDLE, 1 . Icel. hyndill^z. candle. 
A., trs. (i) To set on fire. 

” Thou wouldst as soon go kittdle fire with 
snow 

As seek to qucndi the fire of love with words.” 
i. , , r. G. V., II, vii, 19. 
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(2) To incite, to encourage. • 

'* Notliing remains but that 1 ki^€ the 
boy thither/* | 

A. Y. L.. 1, 1, X 54 ; cf. " enkindlej** Mae., 
1. ill. 121 . 

B., intrs. To take fire, to fire up, to 

burst out. 

"That from their cold'st neglect 
My love should kindle to inUnmed respect/* 
t A'. L., 1 , i. 248. 

KILLEN. To Kill. Per., TI, l»rol.. 20. 

Note. — V. Speken . 

KINDLE, 2. AffS. cennan= to bring 
forth, connected with kind. 

To bring forth, to bear, to litter. 
Aldis Wright quotes l*alsgrave, Lesdar- 
cissement dc la langtte Fmneoyse ; 
“ 1 kyndyll, as a she hare or cony dotlie 
whan they bring fortlie youge.’* 

Orl. '* Arc you native of llifc place ? 

Ros. As thfi cxiny you see dwell wlifre she 
is kiwlled:' A. Y.L.,\\\, ii, 314. 

KINDLESS. Unnatural, degenerate. 

“ Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, 4 :ind- 
less v'illain." Ham., 11 , ii, 363. 

KINDLY. I., adj. (i) According to 
kind, natural. 

" My lord, I found the prince in the next 
room 

Washing with kindly tears his gentle checks/* 
2 Hen. IV-IW, v, 84 ; v. also Temp., V, 
i, 24 ; M. A., IV, i, 72. 

(2) Gentle. 

*' Tlic bishop hath a kindly gird.’* 

X Hen. K/-III, i, 131. 

(3) Serviceable. 

^ ** My age is as a lustv winter. 
Frosty, but kindly.** A. V. L., 11 , ui, 53. 

II., adv. (i) Naturally. 

** 'fliis do and do it kindly, gentle sirs.” 

r. of S., Ind., I, 65, 

(2) Aptly, pertinently. 

" Thou hast most kindly hit it.** 

R. and J.^f, iv, 51. 

KINDNESS, (i) A humane disposition, 
tenderness, atlection. 

'* My lx)Soin is full of kindness, and 1 am 
yet so nc;ir the manners of my molluT, 
that upon the* least occasion more mine 
eyes will tell tales of me." 

T. N., II, i, 4Z ; V. also M. A., Ill, 1 , 113 ; 
6onnet CLII, 9. 

(2) A good turn. 

** l‘U requite this kindness.** 

3 Hen. F/-1V, vii, 78 

KING. Vb. (i) To furnish with a king. 

'* For, my good liege, she is scj idly king*d, 
Her sceptre so fantastically borne.” 

Hen. V-ll, iv, 2O. 

(2) To make king. 

*• Then cnishing penury 
Persuades me, 1 was better when a king : 
llien I am king*d again." 

Rtch. //-V, V, 36 . 

(3) 


To rifle, to govern, to control. 

" King*d of our fears, until our fears, resolv’d 
Be by some certain king purged and deposed, * 
M. K. II, i. 37s> 
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KINGDOM, (i) The dominions of a king. 

** That would I, had 1 kingdoms to give." 

A. Y. L., V, iv, 8. 

(2) Kingly authority, sovereign power. 

Hin^dom sUiiOs uii biliiic glass.” 

Rick, iri-iv, ii. 6r. 

(3) Sway, sovereignty, domination. 

” I p.ibsed, methoiiglit, the inc'laniholy flood 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night." 

Rkk. ///-I, iv, 47 . 

(4) A tract, a region. 

” 'I'hc wMti'ry kingdom, whose ambitious head 
Spits ill the face of lieaveii, is no bar 
To slop the foreign spiriLs." 

M. V., II, vii. 44 . 

i (5) possession. 

j ** .And find the inheritance of this poor child, 

llis little kingdom of u forc*ed grave.” 

I K. J., IV. ii, 98. 

KINGDOMED. Imporioiis, magisterial, 
coiisei luential, arrogant. 

** Kingdom* d At^hilles in commotion rages 
And b.TtliM-s down him-^elf.” 

T. and C., II, iii, x66. 
Note — Cf. J. C., li, 1. 66; “The stale of 
man, like to .i little kingdom.*’ 

KINGLY-fOOR. IVior for a king. 

** O poverty in wit, kingly-poor flout 1 ** 

L. L., V, ii. 170. 


KIRTLE. A woman’s outer petticoat or 
short skirt (a dimin. of skirt). It has 
been variously given by the commen- 
tator^ — sDiTK'tiines like a petticoat, 
sometimes like an apron, sometimes 
like a tunic, soinetiiiK'S a cloak. 
Si)enser (Vaerio Oiuitie, 1 , iv, 27 ij, 
employs the term for a man’s loose 
gown, possilily resembling the smock- 
frock of the farm labourers. 


** What Stull will thou liave a kirtle of ? ** 
2 Hen. iv, 230, 

KISSING-COMFITS; Sugar plums per- 
fuinetl to sweeten the breath. Cf. 
Webster, Dutchess of Malfy (1623) : 
“ Sure your ])ist()l holds nothing but 
perfumes or kissing comfits." Cf. also 
illassingcr. Very Woman, 1, i : 

'* Faith, sc.Trch our poi kets, and if you And there 
ComfUs ot aniber grease to help our kisses, 

Conclude us faulty.” 

" Let it ihuiidcr to the tunc pf grmi-slceves, 
lia'I kisstng-iomftts.** 

M. \V. W., V, V, 18. 


KITCHEN. Vb. To regale or entertain 
in a kitchen (only here as a verb), 

** There is a fat friend at your master’s house. 
That kUchM*d me for you to-day at dinner." ' 

C. A\, V, 1. 4 x 5 . 


KITCHEN VESTAL. A maid to keep the 
fire burning — the duty of the vestal 
virgins. 

** The hUchen-vested scorn'd you.” 

C.E., IV, Iv, 73v 

KITE OF CRESSID'S KIND. What is 
alluded to by this expression is the > 
punishment of Cressida, a mythical-' ' 
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cliaracter, whose name does not occur i 

in classical literature. In llenryson's 
Testament of Cresseid (a sequel to 
Chaucer’s Troilits and Cresetde), 147$, 
she is represented as forsaken by her 
lover Diomede for lier unfaithfulness 
to Troilus, She was afflicted with 
leprosy and sent to “ tlie spittel lions.” 
Steevens shows that tlie ]^liraso was a 
common one about Shakespeare’s time, 
quoting from Gascoigii’s Dan liartholo- 
mew of Hath (1587) : " seldom secnc 
in kites of CressuVs kind'* and from 
Greene, Card of Fancy (lOoi): “What 
courtesy is to be found in such kites of 
Cressid's kind?" 

“ And from tin- powdering; tub of infamy 
Folch fortli tin* l.i/.ir kite of Cressid's kind^ 
Doll Toarshci't sin* bv iiann*.” 

Hen. V-U, i, 69. 
Note. — Fwm tin* if^noble babits of the bird 
ill feeding on oiTa), etc., .md in prcviiii; upon 
sickly and wounded vif'tims, the word was 
USr;d as a term of reproaeli, v. K. L., T, iv, 
249: “Detested kile\ tluni liest”; also, 
i 4 . C., Ill, xiii, 89 : “ Ah, you kUe." 

KNACK. (1) A trinket, a knick-knack. 

“ 1 w.'is wont 

To load my she with knacks.'* 

W. T., IV, lii, 3 i8; v. also W. T, IV. 
iii, 417 ; T. of S,, IV’, iii, 67 ; M. N. £>., 

I. if . 14 * 

(2) An enibcllisliment. 

“ O (niej‘11 Emilia, 

Fre^h'T than May, 8\veet»*r 

Than her ({ohl buttons on tite iKun^hs, or all 

Til* eiiaiuellod kmiks o* the ine.id or garden.** 

• T, N. A'., Ill, i. 7. 

KNAP. Gael, cnap—to thump, to strike, 
to beat (an imitative word). 

( I ) To break off, to nibble off, 1 o 1 ireak 
into small pieces. 

“ I would she weie .is lyiiiR a gossip in that 
as cvei knaPfJea ginger.’* 

A/. T"., Ill, i, 9. 

(2) To crack, to strike so as to make a 
sharp noise, to rap. 

“She knapped *eiii o' the eoxeoiiibs with a 
stiik.’* K, I., II, iv, 118. 

KNAVE. A.S. cnafa = ?L boy : Ger. knahe 
= a boy.' 

(1) A boy, a lad. 

“ As thou will win my favour, good my knaves 
Eki om. thing for me that I shall entreat.** 

L. L. L., Ill, i, X50. 

(2) A servant. 

“ Poor knave^ I blame tliee not.** 

/. C., IV, iii, 23.J ; \. also A. and C., V, 

ii, 3. 

(3) A moniiil. 

“ You shall mark 

Many .1 duteous and knee- crooking knave. 
That doling on his own ol>scquious Uiiidage, 
Wctirs out his time, mucli like his m.*isl<'r'b 
ass, 

For nought but iwovender, and when he*s 
old, cashier'd. 

Whip me such honest knaves." 

0 th,, I. i, 45 and 49. 



fellow. 

Mow absolute the knave is ! " 

Ham., 


V,i, 


127. 


(5) A scamp. 

** I will gr) .iiid purse the ducats straight, 
Sec to my house, left in the fearful guard 
Of an unthrifty knave." 

M. V., I, iii, 166; V. also x Hen. lV-\\, 
iv, 206. 


(6) A rogue. 

** There's ne'er a villain dwelling in all Den- 
mark, 

But he's an arrant hnave." 

Ham., I, V, X24 ; v. also II, iii, 133. 


KNEAD. To pound into a jelly. 

** 1 will knead him : I'll make him supple.’ 

T. and C., If, iii, 212. 


KNEE. I., subs, (i) The joint between 
the thigh and the leg bones. 

“ 'llic queen th.il bore Ihec 
OfU-ner upon her knees than on her feet 
Dii-d every day sin; lived.’’ 

Mac., TV, iii, xio. 


(2) A bending of the knee out of respect 

“ Your knee, sirrah.** Cor., V, iii. 75. 

(3) Deference, ol)cisanCe. 

“ The more and less come in with cap an«f 
knee." i Hen. /F~V, i, 68. 

II., vb. (i) To go on the knees. 

** A mile before his tent fall down, and knee 
The w.iy into his mercy.** Cor., V, i, 5. 

(i) To kneel to 

" } could as well be brought 
To knee his throne.*’ K. L., II, iv, 209, 


KNEE-CPOOKING. Obsequies, cringing. 

“ You sRIll mark 

Many .1 duteous and knee-crooking knavi*.** 
Oth., 1 , i, 4 . 1 . 

Note.*-Cf. Ham., Ill, ii, 66 : '* And cniok 
tin* pregn.'uit hinges of the knee." 


KNIGHT. (1) A male attendant. 

• “ You shall both to your country • 

fa vAnd e.ach, within this montli, accompanied 
With three fair knights, appear again in this 
place.” T. N. K,, III, vi, 294. 

{2) A female attendant. 

*' Pardon, goddess of the night, 

Those that slew thy virgin knight.” 

AI. A., V, iv, 13 ; V. also T»N, K„ V, i, 140. 

(3) A champion, one devoted to the 
service of another. 


** By me 

Mine own true knight, * 
By day or night. 

Or any kind of light, 
With all his might 


For thee to fight, — John Falstaf!.** 

M. IV. W., II, i, 12 ; V. also M. N. D., 11 , 


11, X44. 


(4) A man admitted to a certain degree 
of military rank, with certain 
ceremonies or religious rites, the 
candidate for knighthood being 
called upon to prepare himself by 
fasting and prayers, watching his 
arms alone all night in a cliapel, 
and by rece^g the accolade. 


1 
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" He thiu Uut b not funilsb'd in tjils smt 

Doth but usurp the ss^pred name of hn^JUf 
Profaning this most honourable ordei'^i** 

I Hen. Vi^lV, 1 , 40 ; v. also line 3I ; Hen, 
K-IV, Prol., xa. ^ % 

(5) A hero of chivalry. 

Thou art the knight of the Burning T^'irnp." 

I Hen. /P-lII, ii, 22. 

(6) A baronet. 

" The knight. Sir John, is there.” 

M. W. W., I, i. fii. 

KNIT. I., vb. A., trs. (i) To tic, to 
bind. ^ 

” I'll knit it up in silken strings.” 

T. G. y., II, vii, 45. 

(2) To join together, to link. 

" By and by, with us 
These couples shall eteniallv be knit.** 

M. D., IV, i, 178. 

(3) To ally, to connect. • 

”The Earl of .Arningnne -near knit to 
Charles.” i lien. P/-V, i, 17. 

(4) To contract. 

” While he knit his angry bniws.” • 

3 Hen. IV-TT, ii. 20. 

B., intrs. (i) To weave a fabric by 
looping. 

” She can knit.** T. G. V., Ill, i, 302. 

(2) To unite, to close (like bees in a • 
solid mass when s wanning). 

” Our severed navy tw 
Have knit again.” A. ami C., Ill, xiii, 171. 

II., subs. Texture. 

” Let their heads be sleekly combed, their 
blue coats brushed, and the garteis of 
an> indifferent knit.** 

T. of S., IV, i, 96. 
KNOLL. A., trs. To ring a bell or knell 
for. 

” Knotting a departetl friend.” 

2 Hen. IV-l, i, 103. 

B., intrs. To ring, to chime, ter sound as 
a bell. , 

” Whore bells have kmlled to ehiireh.” 

A. V. L., 11 , vii, 113 ; v. also T. N. K., 

I. i, 1 . 14 - 

KNOT, (i) The int(;rhicement of a cord. 

” I’ll knit it up in silken sfring<(. 

With twenty odd-conceited trui*-love knots.** 

T. G. V., II, vii, 4ft. 

(2) Any bond of union. 

” Those previous motives, those strong knots 
of love. * Mac., IV, iii, 27. 

(3) The marriage tic. 

” To knit their souls— 

On whom there is no more dependency 
But brats and beggary — ^iii self-figured knot.** 
Cym., 11 , iii, 1x7. 

(4) A company, an association. 

” His ancient kntd of dangerous adversaries.” 

Kick. //Mil, i, 182. 

(5) A cluster, a group. 

” So oft as that shall be 
So often shall the knot of us be call’d 
Tlic men that gave their country liberty. 

/. C., Ill, i, 118. 


(0) Flower-tKxls with lines intersecting. 

Of. Milton, Paradise Lost, IV, 242 : 

” Flowers worthy of Paradise, which not nice Art 
In beds and curious knots, but Nature boon 
Poured forth profuse on bill, and dale, and plain.” 

Cf. also Bacon, Essay, XLVJ, Of 
Gardens : “ As for the making of knots 
or figures with divers coloured earths, 
that they may lie umler the windows of 
the liouse on that side which the garden 
stands.” 

“ Tlie wliole land 

Is full of words, her f.iirest flowers choked up. 
Her friiil-lroes all unpruned, h<T hedges 
min’d. 

Her kwtts disordi r’d.” 

* Rich. //-Ill, iv, 46. 

Cf. ” Curious- 

L. L., I, 1 , 237* 

(7) A hard part in a piece of wood. 

” As knots, by the conflux of meeting sap, 
Infeol |Ih‘ sound pine.” 

T. and C., I, iii, 7. 

(8) A difliculty. a perplexity, something 
not easily solved. 

” 0 time ! thou must untangle this, not 1 : 
It is ttH> li.ird a knot for iiu* to untie.” 

• r. N., II, ii, 38. 

(y) A fold, a folded attitude. 

" Sitting 

His amis in this sad knot.** 

7 'emp., I, ii, 224. 

KNOT GRASS, v. Hindering knot-grass. 

KNOTTY-PATED. Thick-headed, dull- 
brained. 

” TIioii kmtty-pated ffw)!. ol*8cenc, 

grcMsy t.illow-ki’cTh." 

I Hen. /F-II, iv, 21 

KNOW. A., trs. (i) T'o perceive, to 
understaml clearly. 

" Ay, but to ilir, and go we know not where.” 

.\/. M., HI. i, 117. 

(2) To recognize. • 

” It is a wisr fathrr Ui.it knows his own 
child.” .M. V., 11 , ii, 68. 

(3) To learn. 

" I would knr/w lli.it of your honour.** 

M. M., II, L X52. 

(4) To study. " 

” If yon will jr«t willi me, know my aspect 
And fdhliioii your Urm'-aii'iiir to my liXiks.” 

C. E., II, li, 32. 

(5) To ndlect. • 

" l bet your lionour know. 

Whom 1 Iv-lieve to be most stmit in virtue.** 

M. A/., 11, i, 8. 

(6) To have dealings with. 

** You always end with a jade's trick : I 
know you of old.” M. A., I, i, X22. 

(7) To ascertain, to inquire. 

” Know of the knight what 
My offi'iuM* to him is." 

T. N., HI, iv, 232 ; v. also Oth., V, 1 , X17. 

(8) To have sexual commerce with. 

” 1 have known my husband.” 

M. A/., V. i. 186 ; v. also A/. Af., V, i, 
203, 230, 426 ; M. A., IV, i, 49 ; M. V., 
V, i, 229 ; A. W., V, iii, 2»» ; V. nndA*^ 
525. 
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B., intrs. To associate, to keep com- 
pany with. 

** Sir, we have ktumm together in Orleans.” 
Cym.. I, iv, 30; v. also A, and C., 11 , 
Vi, 84. 

KNOWING. I.,adi. (i) Intelligent, con- 
SClOUS. 

“ You have liranl and with a knotning rnr^ 
I'hat he whkii h.ith yruir iinhlr f.ithc.T slain, 
Pursued my litc.” Ham., IV, vii, 3. 

(2) Cunning. 

** He*s very knowing- I do p«Tcrivi* *t.** 

A. ami Ill, iii, 35. 

II. subs., (1) Knowledge. 

'* In inv kmwing, Tinion hath been this 
lord's fatluT." 7 *. of A., Ill, ii, 68. 

(2) Experience. 

“ Oiu* of your Rri‘at knowing «hoiiIcl Ifani 
forboaranco.” ('>'»«., II, lit, io2- 

(3) Pill. — A piece of knowledge. 

This s<iro lUKht 

Hath trifled tonnn hutwings** 

Mac., TI, iv, 4. 

KNOWINGLY. From experience. 

** Did you blit kimw the lily**? usuries, 

And felt tin ni ktwwin ,!v ? " 

Cym., Ill, ill, 46 ; v. also . 4 . IV., I, hi, 240- 


L 


LABEL. 1 ., subs. (1) A narrow slip <)f 
paper, ixirchiuent, or ribbon, a t1 ached 
*to a deed or w'riling to contain the 
appended seal ; then, the docuiiK'iit or 
deed itself. 

“ When ! waked, I found 
Thib lal/cl im my bisom." 

^ ('ym., V, V, 430. 

(2) An attestation or seal appended 
by a .slip to a tleed. 

” And ore ihi*? liand, by lln i- to Romeo M'.ik-d 
Slt.ill Ije the luhrl to .iiidiIh r deed. 

Or my true heart with In'aeherous revolt 
Turn to another, this sh.ill slav them both.*' 

A’ and IV, i, 57. 

II. vb. To affix in a label. 

** It shall be inventoried, and every fiarlide 
ai.d utensil labelled to niv will.” 

T. .V., 1 . v, 227 . 

LABOUR. 1., subs, (1) Work, toil. 

•'These, sweet thmights do even refn-sh my 
labours/* Tetn/^., HI, i, 14. 

(2) Exertion. 

** I have seen a swan 

With bootless labour swim nLMiii'^t the tide.** 
3 //i-ii. \'I -1, iv, 20. 

(3) A feat. 

** 1.2.'a\c that labour to Gn at Ih rciiles,** 

T. of .S., I, ii, 252. 

(4) Trouble. 

“ Tlie giiilt of conscieneu l.ike thou for thy 
Huh. n V, Vi, 41, 


(5) The pangs of childbirth. 

, '* The queen's in labour/* 

I Hw. P/Ii-V,i, 18. 

(6) Ipain, a pang, a cause of distress. 

*• What labour is 't to leave the thinR we have 
not ? ” /- C ., 


II., vb. A., intrs. (i) To toil. 

" Neither do I labour for a greater esteem.” 

A. y. L., V, ii. 54. 

(2) To endeavour, to strive. 

" The painter laboured with his skill to hide 
deeeit.** .• 

A. of L., 1506; V. also M,^A., V, i, 268. 

(3) To siifTt;r the pangs of childbirth. 

“ My muse labours, and tlius she is deli vend.” 

Oth., II, i, 128. 

(4) To be in distress. 

“ Whom whilst 1 laiwured of a love to see, 

1 ha/arded the loss of whom I lov'd.” 

C. A., I, I, 130. 

B., trs. To work for, to effect. 

*' And hugg'd me, in his arms, and swore, with 
solw, 

Tli.it he wtuild labour niy delivery.” 

Rich. 7 //- 1 , iv, 240; V. .also .If. A., V, 
i, 268 ; T. of S., I, i, 120 ; Rich. //-II, 
iii, 142. 

LABOURSOME. ( i) Strenuous, assiduous, 
jxTsevtTing, importunate. 

“ He liath, my lord, wrung from me iny 

slow ICMVC 

IJy laboursome petition.” 

Ham., I, ii, 39> 

(2) Elaborate, laborious. 

** I-'orget 

Yo’if laboursome and dainty trims, wherein 
You TiMtlo great Juno angry.” 

Cym , III, iv, 164. 

LACE. Vb. '(0 To fasten by means of 
a lace through eyelet holes. 

" Petnuhio is coining in a new hat . . . 

. . . and .1 pf^ir of boots that have been 
1 candle-cases, one buckled, another /iirr</.'' 

T. of S., Ill, u, 44. 

(2) To join, to attach. 

" That sin by him advantage should arhieve 
And lacc itself wiUi his society.” 

Sonnet LXVII, 4. 

(3) 'fo embellish, as with variegations, 
intersections, or stripes. 

“ Here lay Duucan 

His silver skin laced with his golden blood.” 
Mac., II, i, 237; V. also A. and /., HI, 
V, 8 ; Cym., II, li, 23 ; M. A., Ill, iv, x8. 


LACED MUTTON. A cant expression for 
a courtesan ; the allusion is not easy 
to understand, unless, as Narcs suggests, 
it is a jocular perversion of lost sheep. 
But mutton is also used in the sense of a 
loose woman by Shakespeare and his 
contemporaries, v. M. M., Ill, ii, 161. 
Hence, laced mutton might simply mean 
a prostitute finely dressed. Cf. Ben 
Jonson, Masque of l^eptune's Triumph : 
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Cook. “ O whom for muttoii, or kid ? 

Child. A fine lac*d mutton 

Or two ; and cither has her fdsking husb;aind.** 

** I, a lost mutton, gave your letten to her 
a Uu^d mutton ; and she, a lac'dvnuttont 
gave me, a lost mutton, nothing for 
my labour.” T. G. K., 1, 1, 95. 

LACK, (i) To want, to be deficient in, 
to fail in. 

"Wear this for me, one out of suits with 
fortune, 

Tliat could give more, but that hor hand 
lacks means.” A. Y. L., I, ii, 30. 

(2) To do witho^it, to remain witliout. 

” I cannot lack tlico two hours.” 

A. Y. IV, i, 156. 

(3) To miss, to feel the want of. 

“ I shall be lov’d when T am lack'd.’* 

Cor.t IV, i, 15 ; v. also M. A., IV, i, 221 ; 
A. and C., I, iv, 44 ; Olh., Ill, iii, 318. 

LACKBEARD. A beardless V^nth. 

“ For my Lord Lackbeard there, he and I 
shall meet.” A/. A., V, i, 182. 

LACK-BRAIN. A stupid, cmpty-lujadod 
fellow. • 

“ What a lack-brain is this ! By the Lord, 
our plot is a good plol as ever w<is l.u<l.” 

X lien. fY-U, iii, 14. 

LACK-LINEN. Adj. Without a change 
of linen. 

” You poor, base, rascally, cheating, lack- 
linm mate.” 3 Hen. /Y-11, iv. 95. 

LACK-LOVE. A churlish fellow, un- 
suitable to love. 

” She diirsl not He 

Near this lack-love^ tlii's kill-euuriesy.” 

M N. yj., 11, ii, 77. 

LACK-LUSTRE. Adj. Vacuous. 

” Looking on it with lack-katre eye.” 

A. Y. L., Il, vii, 21. 

LADE. A.S. hlitdan= to heap together, 
to load, to lade out. • 

To bale, to throw out ^withnf ladle. 

” And chides the sea that sunders him from 
thence, 

Saying, he’ll lade it dry to have his w.iy." 

3 Ifen. YMII.'ii, 139. 

LADY. Adj. (r) Suitable for a lady. 

” Say, good C.iesar, 

That I some lady trifles liave rfsm'ed, 
Immomcnl toys.” A. and C., V, li. 165. 

(2) Mincing, affectedly elegant. 

” With many holiday and ladv tenns 
He question'd me.” i Ifen. lY-l, iii, 46. 

LADY OF MY EARTH, v. Earth. 

LAG. I., adj. (i) Coming after, late. 

” 1 am some twelve or fourtci*n moonshines 
Lag of a brother.” 

K. L., I, ii, 6 ; v. also Hick. J/MI, i, 9^ 
Note. — Lag o/» later than. 

(2) Latter. 

1 could be well ran tent 
To entertiun the lag end of my life 
With quiet hours.” 

I Hen. /Y-V, i, 24 ; v. also T. N. K., V, 


(3) Long-delayed. 

” They may, cum privUegio, wear away 
The lag end of their lewdness and be laughed 
at.” Hen. Y///-I, iii, 39. 

II., subs. The lowest class, the scum, 

the tag. 

“ Tlic senators of Athens together with the 
common lag of p<*oplp, —what is amiss 
in them, you gods, make suitable for 
destruction.” T. of A., Ill, vi, 67. 
LAID. Used as a past tense of lie, for lay. 

“ And diiwn I laid to list the sad- tun’d tale.'* 
• L. C., 4« 

LAKIN. A colloquial contraction or 
diminutive of lailykiii used in an 
affectionate sense, and referring to the 
Virgin Mary. 

" By’r Iftkin, I can go no fiirlhrr, sir.” 
Temp., Ill, iii, i ; v. .also M. N. D., Ill, 
i, 12. 

Nou*.- ■" By'r l.idv ” occurs frequently in 
ShakesiH'.ire, .as in M. W. 11’., I, i, 28. 
LAME. I., vb. (i) To disable. 

“ D>mr, lame me with rc.-isons.” 

.i. Y. L., I, iii, 5. 

(2) To sliaki*, to weaken. 

• "I c.iimot help it now, 
riihss, by using iiuMiis, I lame the foot 
Of o\ir di sign.” Cor., IV, vii, 7. 

(3) To bailie. 

“ I lu'ver heard of such another encounter, 
wliiclt lames reiwrt to fr>lh>w it.” 

W. T., V, ii, 54* 

TL, adj. (T) Weak, feeble. 

” O most lame and impotent conclusion." 

Oth , II, i, 159. 

(2) Disabled, or cri])plfa in any way. 

” Youth is nimble, jigc is lame** • 

P. P.. VI, 6. 

{3) LTnfit, incapable. 

” As a decrepit father takes delight 
To see his active, child do deeds of youth, 

So 1, madi- /rtwic .oy fortune's dearest spite, 
Take all my 1 infort of thy wiwtli and truth.** 
Sonmt XX.WII, 3. 

LAMENTING DOINGS. Lamentations. 

” I low would he. hang his slender gilded 

wings, 

And bu/./. lametUing doings in the air I ” 

T. A., Ill, ii, 62. 

LAMP ASS (or Lampers). J'. lantpas^ 
the lampnsse or swelling in an horse's 
mouth (Cotgiave). A disease in 
horses consisting of excrescent flesh in 
the lower bars of the mouth above the 
teeth. 

” ilis hoi-se . . . troubled with the lampass, 
Mifccti’d with the f.'ishions.” 

T. of S., III. ii, 49. 
LANCE. A soldier armed with a lance, 
a lancer. 

" < )ur impivs«i’d lances.** 

K. L., V, iii, so ; v. also L. L. L., V, il, 638. 

LAND-DAMN. This word has given 
occasion for mncli controversy. It is 
jjrobably a niis[irint or a corruption of 
landan, an Knglish provincial word ‘ 
used in Yorkshire and GlQugcstershi|:e 
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and meaning to ** abuse urith rancour, 
to rate.” In support of this explana- 
tion, Ingleby quotes from Notes and 
Queries : ** Forty years ago an old 

custom was still in use in this district 
(Buxton). When any slanderer was 
detected, or any parties discovered in 
adultery, it was usual to tan-dan them. 
This was done by the rustics traversing 
from house to liouse along the “ country- 
side '* blowing truinjjots and beating 
drums or pans and kettles. When an 
audience was assenibled thedelinqiients* 
names were ])roclaiined, and they 
were thus /a ml-damncd . ’ ’ Ot I ut guesses 
more or less satisfactory have been 
made. Heath conjectural “ half- 
damn.** Walker “ live-damn,** Johnson 
suggests that it might nu^an ** to rid the 
country of him, coudemn liim to quit 
the land ** ; Malone, that ** land- 
dam '*= kill, bury in earth. Grant 
White supports ** to set breast dt;ep in 
the earth and tlius cause to die of 
hunger ’* and quotes T . A., \\. iii, 179 : 
“ Set him breast-deep in earth, and 
famish him,*’ ‘Ihe least satisfactory 
conjcctnr(^ is that iiuade by banner 
“ laudanum him '* in the .sense of 
poison him, 

** WfMild l kiH'W tin* villain, 

I would Iand‘dittnn him." 

w, r., II. 1. 139. 

LAND-RAKER. A vagabond. 

' • "I am joined with no foot land-rakers.^* 

I Hen. /r-II, i, 66. 

LANE. (1) A line by the roadside. 

" Thi* niori; and h’^-j «'jinii’ in with cap and 

kiiir ; 

M<-1 him ill liorouKlis, ritu-s, vill.igi-s, 

Attended him on bri(hi«-s, «.UKid in lanes.** 
i Urn. /I'- IV, iii, 70. 

(2) A way, a passage. 

"Three times did Kith.ird make .1 lane to 
me." .3 Hen. WI-J, iv, 9, 

LANGUAGELESS. Unabh: to sj>eak, 
dumb. 

" He is grown ;i very Kiiid-fish, tanfiuuaehss^ 
a inonsUr.” T. and C., HI, iii, 262. 

LANK. Vb.* To become thin, to shrink 
away. 

" Thy cheek so iiiudi ns lanked not.” 

A. and C., 1 , iv, 71. 

LANK-LEAN. Shrunk, fallen away, lean. 

" Their geslun: sad. 

Investing lank-lean cliccks and war-worn 
coats, 

Presenteth tliem unto tl.i* ga/iiig moon 

So many horrid ghosts." 

Hen. r-IV, Clior., 26. 

LANTERN, (i) A light at the stem of 
the admiral's ship. 

"Thou art an admiral, thou bc.m-st the 
lantern in the pmp,” 

X Hen. /P'-lll, iii, 22. 


(2) Anything which serves to lead or 

guide. 

" God shall be my hope, 

[My stay, my guide, and lantern to my feet." 

^ Hen. F/- 11 . iii, 25. 

(3) “ A spacious round or octagonal 
turret full of windows** for the 
admission of light and the promo- 

lioii of ventilation of cathedrals 

and halls. It is generally made 
ornamental, ami was used in Gothic 
and Tudor architecture : a louvre. 
" ril bury thcc in r/ tiiumphaiit CTave, — 

A grave ? O, no I a lantern^ daughtcr'd 
youth ; 

For lu'O' lies Juliet, and her beauty makes 
This vault a feasting presence full of light." 

R, and V, hi, 84. 

LAP. To wrap. 

"Till th.it Uclloiia's bridegroom, lopp*d in 

Confronli-d him with self-comparisons." 

1 , ii, S4 ; V. also Gym., V, v, 360 ; 
Rkh. ///-II. i, X15; P. P., XXI, 24. 

LAPSE. I., vb. A., intrs. To fall away 
from the truth. 

" To lapse in fulness 
Is sorer than to lie for need." 

Cym., Ill, vi, 12. 

B., trs. To catch, to surprise, to take 
f unawares. 

" If T be lapsed in this place 
1 shall pay dear." T. N,, HI, iii, lO. 

TI., subs. A deviation or falling away 
from what is right. Cf. Milton, 
Paradise Lost, Xll, 83 : 

" Since the orif,'ual lapse, true liberty 
Is 10!>t." 

" I will ihrow thee from my rare for ever 
Int.i the staggers and the catiiess lapse 
Of youth. and ignorance." 

A. W., II, iii, Z70. 

LAPSED IN TIME Al^D PASSION-— 

“ having suffered time to slip and 
])a.ss|qn to cool ** (Johnson). 

• Ham., HI, iv, X05. 

LARD. Vb. (i) To fatten. 

"It is the pasture lards the rothcr's side." 

T. of A., IV, iii, 12. 

(2) To enrich, to make fertile. 

" Falstaf! sweats to death 
And lards tlie lean earth as he walks along.*' 
I Hen. IV-ll, ii, loi ; v. also Hen. K-IV, 
vi, 8. 

(3) To mix with, to intersperse, to 

interlard. 

“ White his shroud as the mountain snow, 
Larded with sweet flowers." 

Ham., IV, V, 36: v. also T. and C., V, i, 
58 ; A/. W. W., IV, vi, X4 ; T. N, K., 
IV, iii. 6. 

LARGE, (i) Of great size. 

" My large kingdom for a little grave.** 

Rkh. //-Ill, iif, 153. 

(2) Unrestricted. 

" I must have liberty 
Withal, as large a charter as the wind, 

To blow on whom 1 please." 

. A- Y, L., H, vii, 48. 
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(3) Wide-spreading. 

'* Moke large confusion.'* 

r. 0/ A., IV, ai. 126. 

(4) Far-reaching. i 

" Make our peace upon such targe tirms." 

2 Hun. /F-IV, i, 186. 

(5) Free, unrestrained. 

** Be large in inirth." Mac., Ill, iv, ix. 

(0) Licentious. 

*' I never tempted her with word to«i large'* 
M. A., IV, i, 149 ; V. also A. and C., HI. 
vl, 92 ; r. N. K., V. i, 105. 

(7) Broad, coarse. 

•' The m.in doUi fear God, however it s(;ems 
not in him by some large jests he will 
make." M. 4., II, ui, 177. 

(8) Considerable. 

** Thou dost consent in some large moasun*.” 

RUk. //-I, ii. 26. 

(9) Big, i^ompous. • 

*' WhoscVar/rc r.tylc 

Agrees not with the loarimss of his purse'.” 

2 lien. VI -1, i, 108. 

(10) Phrase : “At large (i) on a large 

scale. « 

" There is seen 
The baby figure of the giant mass 
Of things to cxime at large." 

T. and C., I, iii, j|6. 

(ii) Without restriction. 

” We shall meet and break our minds at 
large." i Hen. VI- l, lii, «r. * 

(iii) In detail, dwelling on particulars. 

” Ere I part with thee, confer at large 

Of all that may cona*in Ihy love affaii-s.” 

T. G. F., Ill, i, 253- 

(iv) Expressed fully or at length. 

” A gentlem.in of mine 1 have despatch'd 
With letters of your love 10 her at large." 

Rich. //-Ill, i, 41. 

LARGELY, (i) Copiously, abundantly. 

“ (I have) not only Ixiught many presents to 
give her, but have given largely t»i inaiiv.** 
M. \V. W., II, ii. 178. 

(2) At length, in full, in ilctaif. 

“When after that the hol>i rites ffte ended, 
ril tell you largely of f.iir 1leni'.s death.” 

M. A., V, iv, 69. 

LARUM. Contraction for alarum. 

(1) Alarm. 

” Dwelling in a continual larnm of je.ilonsy.” 

M. W. IV., HI, V, 73- 

(2) Din, noise. 

** Rema'ncth nought but to inter our brethren. 
And with loud larwns welcome them to 
Romo.” r. il., 1, 1, 147. 

LARUM-BELL. A clock contrived to 
strike loudly at a particular hour, and 
represented, therefore, as ever on the 
watch. 

'* O thou dull god, why llcst thou with tlic 
vllo 

In loathsome beds, and Icavost the king./ 
couch 

A watch-case or a common laru^bOliy 

2 Hen. JV-III, 1, 17. 
Note.— Probably by metonymy the figure 
represents the person on the couch. It is, 
h^ever, difficult to conceive how a bgdean 
ie Gompaied to a 


LASS-LORN. Forsaken by one’s mistress. 

** Tliy Ivoom groves, 

Whose shadow the dismissed bachelor loves. 
Being lass-lorn." Temp., IV, i, 68. 

LAST. Adv. (i) On the last occasion. 

” Since I saw you lasl." 

Temp., V, i, 283, 

(2) After all others. 

” Du nut Ivuvc me fait." 

Somet XC, 9. 

(3) Lately. •• 

” Yrt 1 w.is last cliiddi 11 for lii'iiig too shii " 

T. G. V., H, i/ j. 

(4) In tlic last place?. 

“ Fiist iny fear, then my roiirtesy, last my V 
speech." 2 Hen. IV, Epil., i.* 

(5) Next before the present. 

But 'I’liisd.iy night last gone in's garden- 
hinisi* 

He knew me, as a wife.” 

At. M., V, i, 227. 

LATCH. A.S. l(/ran—io lay hold of. Cf. 
latufict', L. laqucns—ii siian*. 

(1) 'I'o catch, to seize. Cf. Spenser, 
She l>hc id's Calendar, ^larch, 94: 

** lie w.e M) wimble and S'> wight, 

From tM>qgh t«» bough he Icpp'-d light, 

And <ilt t)u‘ pn iiiiet' InttheU." 

" 1 have words 

That wiuild be howl’d out in llu* dewrt air 
Where liearing should not latch them.” 

Mac., IV, hi, 195 ; v. .dso Sonmt CXHl, 6. 

(2) To inhjLt, to contaminate (from 

the idea of rntchiug an infection or 
contagion). 

” But li.isi tliDii yet latch'd the Athenian's 
eyes 

With llu- liA’i'-jiiiu-, as T did bid Hue do? ** 

M. N. D., HI, ii, 36. 

LATE. Adv. (i) Alter the proper time. 

” Bring thy news laic ? ” 

Cor., I, vi. 18. 

(2) At an advancctl hour. 

” Wasitsu/i/Ve, tnrud, ere you went 1,0 bed ? ** 
Mac., 11, iii, 20. 

(3) Irately, recently. 

“ She- Ic.ips that was but late forlorn.” 

V. and A., 1026. 

(4) Fornu'rly. 

*• WJiere is the life that late I led ? ” 

2'. 0/ 5., IV, i, 123. 

LATED (1) Obscured, living in misfor- 
tune. , 

1 :iin -.1) la/ed in the world, that 1 
Have IojI my way for ever." 

A. and C., HI, xl, 3. 

(2) Belated, overtaken by darkness, 
benighted. 

" Now sjuirs the lated traveller apace 
To g.uii the limely inn.’* Mac., HI, lii, 6. 

LATTEN. A soft alloy of copper and 
calamine (unsuitable for sword-bladcs) : 
tinplate. 5, 

” 1 combat challengu of this latUn bilbo.'* 

Af. IV. W., I, i. 145. .^* 
Note. — “ I.atteii bilbo " is a bit of sarcasm ' . 
directed against Slender’s cow^u-dicc, implying 
that he had iicitlicr courage nor strength* A; 
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LATTER, (i) list. 

'* I do not think a braver geiitlcmani 
More active-valiant or more valiant-young, 
More daring or more bold, is now alive 
To grace this latter age with noble deeds.*' 
I Hen. /K-V. i, 02 ; v. also Hen. K-IV, 
i, 131 ; X Hen. Vl-llt v, 38 ; A. and C., 
IV. vi, 3y. 

(2) Ended. 

** Ftiu'well, thou latter soring ? ’* 

I Hen. IV-l, ii, 145. 
N<»le. — ^The refrmice is to the gaiety of 
FnlstiilT in spilt- tif his ago. 

LATTER-BORN. Yoiing:e.st. last born. 

“ My wife, more e.ireinl for tin- latter-born. 
Had fast(.‘n'd him unto a small spare mast." 

C. E., 1, i, 79. 

LAUD, (i) Good opinion, honourable 
mention. 

"lliou baek'sl reprciaoh ag.iinst lung-living 
laud." 

R. of L., 622 ; v. also K. of L., 887. 

(2) Praise, thankful adoration. 

" Laud be to G«k 1." 2 Hen. IV- fV, v, 236. 

(3) A song of praise, a hymn. 

" Wliieh time she ch.uitetl sii.itehes of old 
lauds (tuiieN)." 

Ham., IV, vii, 175 (Quartos). 

LAUGHTER. O.N. the place where 
animals lay their young (Vigfusson). 

Ingleby. Shakespeare Hermeneutics, 
p. 157. supposes a pun in the following 
quotation, and says ** Laughter may be 
the cant name for some sinsill coin 
(a doit or a denier) commonly laid in 
betting.** At present tlu' word i.s used 
• provincially for a sitting of eggs ; 
the number of eggs laid by a hen, goose, 
or duck before broiKling ; a l)ro(xl of 
young chickens or ducks ; a litter of 
pigs ; a lock of hair or wool (** A 
lachter of woo,*’ Jamieson). 

Anton. *' Which, of lu- or .Adri.iu, Itir a good 
w.igrr, first bt-gin.s to cmw ? 

S^ast. The* old i;ock. 

Anton, lliu aickrn-l. 

Sebast. Done. The w.igor ? 

Antofi. A laughter. 

Sebast. A match. " Tetnp., II, i, 33. 

LAUtQ). F. lande (a word of doubtful 
ori^). Ital. and Sp. /an(/a=a heath, 
a tract of open country : Cotgravc 
gives la Hde= A land or laiindc, a wiki, 
untilled, shrubbie or bushy plain.** 

A lawn, a ])ark, an o])en space between 
woods, a glade, ('f. Chaucer, Knightes 
Tale, 833 : 

** And to the launde lu* rvdi-lli him fill rvghti*.** 

" Through this laund .111011 tlic di-«-j will 

ctiiiic.” 

3 Hen. r/-lll. i, j ; v. also T. X. K., Ill, 
i, 2 ; V. and A., 81 

LAUNDER. F. Inver: L. /«!'()= I wash. 
To wash, to wet. Cf. Scott, Bride 
of Lammernioor, XVIIl : “ And it is up 
in the old Baxon*s hall that the maids 
launder the clothes in.*’ 


^ " Lauwrrinfi Uic sUlicu flguivs 111 UlC brillC 

That season’d woe had pelleted in tears." 

L. C., 17. 

LAVII^. Connected with lave— to pour 

(i) Wild, lawless, unrestrained, over- 
weening. 

" Point against point rebellious, arm 'g.iinst 
arm. 

Curbing his lavish spirit." 

Mac., I, ii, 57 ; v. .also 3 Hen. IV-W, iv, 
62 ; I Hen. Vl-l\, v. 47. 

(2) Profuse. 

" Let her have needful, but not lavish means." 

M. M., II, ii, 24. 

LAVOLT. It. la volta^t\\o turn; L. 

volvere. 

An Italian dance, the precursor of 
the waltz. The man turned the woman 
round scv‘‘ral times, and then assisted 
her in making a high spring. 

i " I cannot sing. 

Nor hi -el the high lawdl, nor sweeten talk, 
Nt»r play at subtle games." 

T. and C., IV, iv, 90. 

LAVOLTA. A variant of lavolt. 

** Tlu'y bid ns to the English dancing schmis, 
And teai‘h lavoltas high, and swift corantos." 

Hen. K-Ill, v, 33. 

, LAW-DAY. 'J'he day on which the 
courts sit, a leet or sheriff’s court (only 
once found in Shakespeare). 

" Who h-w a breast so pure, 

But some uncleanly .apprehensions 

Kei-p I(>rts and law-days, and in session sit 

With medilritioiis lawful." 

0/A., Ill, Hi, 140. 

LAWFUL, I., adj. (i) Legitimate. 

" While proud ambitious Edward, Duke of 
York, 

Usurps the regal title and the scat 
Of England’s true-anointed lawful king." 

3 Hen. FJ-III, m, 29. 

(2) IVrmissiblc, allowable. 

** " Be it lawful I take up what's cast away." 

‘ K. L., I, i. 244. 

(3) Rightful, just. 

"This is the cause that I, poor Margaret, 
With this ray son, Prince Edward, Henry's 
heir, 

Am I'^ine to crave thy just and lawful aid." 

3 Hen. P/-III, Hi, 3a. 

(4) Trusty. 

" O that I had him. 

With six Aufidiuses, or more, his tribe. 

To use my lawful sword." 

Cor., V, vi, 130. 

(5) Provided by law. 

'* 1 will be content to be a lawful hangman." 

M. M., IV, H, 15. 

II., adv. legitimately. 

" I were loath 

To link with him that were not lawful chosen." 

3 Hen. VI-IU, Hi. 113. 

LAY. I., vb. A., trs. (i) To place, to 
apply. 

"Lty not that flatteriog unction to your 
soul-" Ill, Iv. #4*. 
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(z) Toovertlirow.toraze. 

“ When I have laid proud Athens on a heap.'* 

7 . ot A., IV. ill, ZX2. 

(3) To spread, to daub (v. “lay on 

with a trowel’*). 

" That was hid on with a trowel.” 

A. Y. L.. 1 . ii. 90 ; v. also Sonnet Cl. 7. 

(4) 'Jo impute, to charge. 

“It will be hid to us wtioso providence 
Sliould liavc kept sliort. restrained, and out 
of haunt. 

Tliis mad young man.” Ham., IV. i. 17. 

(5) 'I'o impose ids a penalty. 

'* Tile wctiriest and most loathed worldly life, 
That age., ache, penury, imprisonment. 

Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death." 

AI. Al., Ill, i, 130. 

(6) 'I'o wager, to .stake. , 

** I’ll lay fourteen cd my b'eth, — 

And yet, to my teen be it spoken, 1 have but 
four, — 

She is not fourteen.” 

R. and /., 1 , iii, ii ; v. also L. /.., 1 , 
i. 290. , 

(7) 'fo plan, to contrive. 

” Tliis plot of death when sadly she had laid** 

’ R. of L., 1.J12. 

(8) To deliver, to pass. 

” Let me speak like yourself, and toy a 
sentence.” 0 th., 1, iii, 199. * 

(<j) To set with snares or traps. 

” All the country is laid for me.” 

2 Hen. VI-IV, x, 4. 

B., iritrs. To lie. 

“ Down I laid to list the sad-tun’d tale.” 

L. a.. 4. 

II., subs. A wager, a stake. 

” My fortunes ag.iinst .iTiy toy worth naming, 
this crack of your love ^lall grow slrongei 
than it was lx 4 ore.” 

Oik., 1 1 , iii, 301 ; v. .'ilso Cym., I, iv, 130 ; 

2 Hen. VI-W, ii, 27. 

m 

LAY A-HOLD. To bring to lie near 
the wind as possible so as* to keep clear 
of land and get out to sea. 

” Lay her a-hold, a~kold.*' 

Temp., I, i, 45. 

LAY-BY. (1) To put down arms, to 
.stand and deliver (a highwayman's 
summons to his victims). 

” Got with swearing * Lay-hy.* ” 

X Ifni. IV-l, ii, 33. 

(2) To lie down, to become still. 

” Even the billows of the sea 
Hang their heads, and then toy-fty.” 

^ Hen. VTILLll, i, ii. 

LAY BY THE HEELS. To put in the 
stocks, to coniine. 

” M I live, 

If the king blame me for 't, i'll to> ye all 
By the heels, and suddenly.” , 

Hen. Vlll-y, iv, 66. 

LAY FOR. To lie in ambush iii order to 
entrap or captivate (a term still used in 
America) ; cf« KnoUes« History of the 


Turhes : ** He emtarked, being hardly 
laid for at sea by Cortug-ogli, a famous 
pirate.” 

” I’ll cheer up 

My discontented tnx>ps, and lay for hearts.** 
7 . of A., Ill, V, 1x4. 

LAY IT ON. (1) To do anything to 
excess, to be extravagant. 

“ My father lias made her uiistress 
Of llie feast, and she lays it on.** 

w. r., IV, ii. 37. 

(2) To put all one’s energy and skill 
into a thing. 

” 1 would I could see this talxvcr : he lays . 
it on.** Temp., Ill, ii, 146. 

LAY ON WITH A TROWEL. To put on 

clumsily (used of a compliment paid 
in too inflated language). 

“ That w.is laid on with a trowel.** 

A. Y. L., I, il, 90. 

LAY TO. To apply with vigour. 

” Lflv to vour hngers. lielp to bear this away.” 

Temp., IV, i, 246. 

LAY TO GAGE. To leave in pawn. Cf. 
Dray to®. Shepherd’s Garland : 

” For learned Collin lays liis pipes to gage. 

And is lo f.i>rie gone a nilgrimage.” 

” ICven so this pattern of the woni-oiit age 
Fawn’d honrst looks, but laid no words to 
gagi.** R. of L., 1331. 

LAZAR. F. lazare ; L. lazarus Gr. 

A tt ({Tapes — the name of the beggar in the 
pafaldc (T-uke xvi, 20). 

1., subs, (i) A leptT. 

” If she th.ii lavs th*‘r> mit says thou art a 
f.iir I’orst*, I'll be sw'fini .ind sworn upmi 
’I in-ver slmuKh d any but laxofs** 
T. and C , If, in, 29 ; v. also 7 . and C., 
V, i, r.i. 

(2) Bf'ggars infected with a contagious 
disease. 

*' 'lo relief of lasars and weak age, 
Of indigiul faint souls pt^st eorporai toil, 

A hundred almshouses riglit w'ell supplied.” 

Hen. V-l, i, 15. 

11., adj. Leprous (v. Kite). 

" Fetch forth the /.ixorkite of Cressid’s kind.** 
Hen. V-U, i, 69. 
Noti*. — Tile .?IIusioii is to the puriishxnent 
of Ci'e^sid.i for 111 r falsehood to Troilus. 
Shi- W.IS aniicti-d with leprosy. 

LEA. Arabic land, as disttngui.shed from 
pasture or niendow land, to which the 
term is now aj^plicd. 

” Her fallow leas 

Tlu: darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 
Do niot upon.” 

Hen. y-V, ii, 44; v. also 7 . 0/ A., IV, 
iii, T92. 

LEAD APES IN HELL— “ The employ- 
ment jocularly assigned to old maids in 
the next world. A.s ape occasionally 
meant a fcK)l the expression probably 
signified that those coquettes who made 
fools of men, and led them about with- 
out real intentions of marriage, would 
have them stiU to lead against their 
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wills hereafter** (Nares). According 
to an old superstition this was supposed 
to be the doom of old maids or of women 
who refused to bear children. Women 
who decline to lead children by the hand 
will, after death, be condemned to 
lead apes. Similarly, old bachelors 
were supposed to Im; rloomcd to be bear- 
herds. Ilalliwell quotes Idorio's defi- 
nition of Mammnla as “ An old niaide 
or sillie virgin that will lead apes in 
hell ” : and Churchyardes Chippc's ( 1 578) : 

“ Lest vligius bhoulUc siuiii burft-l mho 

VVIkmi they IcmI apes in hell.** 

Cf. also The London Prodifjal : 

“Women dying maids lead* apes in 

hell." 

** 1 must d:ificc* li.’irrfrMil on lior wrddiiig day. 
And for ytnir lovi* to Imt lea»l apes in hell** 

T. 0/ .S'., II, i, 14 ; V. also M. A., 11 , i, 35. 

LEADS. A wall built round the top of a 
house to ])rcvt*nt one from falling into 
the street. Note. —The channel formed 
with it an<l the roof is generally covered 
with sh(*(*t lead. ^ 

" Stalls, liiilks, windows, 

Are sniotli(*r'd np, leads tilled, niul ridg*‘s 
liorsrd 

With Viinalilr aniipIi*xioiis, all agru-iiig 
III t ariH'hlnrss t«i srr* him.*’ 

('or., II, i, joi ; v. also Kich. ///-HI, 
vii, 54. 

LEAGUE. L. Lifro : 1 bind. 

Vb. (I) To fold. 

“ His .inns thus leagued.'* 

Cym., IV, li, 213. 

(2) To connect by friendship. 

** Partially affin’d or UanWd in otfuf.** 

Oth., II, iii, 200. 

LEAGUER. Dut. couch, a camp: 

cf. lager. 

The camp of a besieging army, often 
used generally for a camp : l>ouce 
quotes Sir John Smythe, Discourses 
(1590): “They will not vouchsafe in 
their speaches or writings to u.sc our 
ancient termes belonging to matters of 
warre, but doo call a cainpc by the 
Dutch name of I.egar : nor will not 
affoord to say, that such a townc or 
such a fort is besieged, but that it is 
belegard." 

*‘ We will bind and hoodwink him, so that 
he shall suppose no other but that he is 
c.uTii'd into the leaguer of the adversaries 
when we bnng him to our own tents.** 
A. \V., Ill, Vi, 23. 

LEAKED. Leaking, leaky (pass, for act.). 

“ / cak'd IS tjur b.irk, 

And wo, pexu* mates, St. uid on the dying deck, 
Hearing the surgi-s ihu-.ii.” 

T.ofA., IV, H, 19. 

LEAN| !• A.S. hleenan^ to caust: to lean, 
vb. A., intrs. (1) To incline, to rest. 

*' These violets whereon we lean." 

R. of L., 14x5. 


(2) To depend. 

“ The lives of all your loving complices 
Lean on your health.*' 

I a Hen. JP-l, i, 164. 

(3) ^To stagger, to totter, to be about 

to fall. 

“ What shalt thou expect. 

To be depciider on a thing that leatis ? ** 

Cym., I, V, 58. 

(4) To submit, to give way. to bow. 

** *Twcre good 

You leaned unto his sentence.*' 

Cym., I, i, 

(5) To incline, to tciid. 

" My lord leatu to discontent." 

2 \ of A., Ill, iv. 70. 

B., irs. To resit. 

“ How she leans her check upon her hand.’* 
R. and 11 , ii, 23. 

LEAN, 2 . A.S. probably connected 
with lean,' 1. 

Adj.* (i) Thin, meagre. 

" TIh^ sixth ago shifts 
Into the lean and slippered pantaloon.'* 

• A. y. L., 11, vli, 157. 

(2) Wmithcr-bcatcn, worn. 

** How liki‘ the prodigal doth she return, 

With over- weather'd ribs and raggi'd h.iils, 
Lean, rent and beggar'd by the strumpet 
wind.” M. 11, vi. 19, 

(3) Bare, stripped. 

** The trei's, though siunmer, yet forlorn and 
lean.** T. A., II, iii, 94. 

(4) Barri‘11 of thought. 

•* P.il jiaunches have lean pates." 

L. L* L.f I, i, 28. - 

(5) Insignificant, slender. 

** (Jut of my lean and low ability 
I’ll lend you soiiicihiiig : my having is not 
much.** T. N., Ill, iv, 3x8. 


LEAN-WITTED. Silly, stupid, foolish. 

'* A lunatic, lean-willed fool.'* 

. Rich. //-II, i, 1x5. 

LEAFlWG-HOUSE. A brolhcl. 

" Unless dials (were) the signs of leaping- 
housfs. ... I SCO no reason why thou 
shouldst be so superfluous to demand 
the time of the day.'' 

I Hen. IV-l, ii, 8 ; cf. the use of " leap 
to copulate with in Af. A.^ V, iv, 49. 

LEAPING-TIME. Activity of youth. 

" I had rather 

Have skipp'd from sixteen years of age to 
sixty, 

To have turn'd my leaping-timi into a crutch, 

Than liavc seen this." Cym., IV, ii, aoo. 


LEARN. A., trs. (1) To find out, to 
ascertain by inquiry. 

•* Away 1 let's go learn the truth of it." 

A/> M., I, ii, 82. 

(2) To communicate, to teU, to teach. 
" Leam me bow to lose a winning match." 
R. and ii, 12 ^ v. also M. A., IV, 
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B. . intrs. To receive instruction. 

*'Wiltthouf«aiwof me?” 

Rich, f//-lV iv. 370. 

C. , reflex. To be instructed. * 

'* 1 have learned me to repent the sin.” 

• R. and IV, ii, 17. 

LEARNINGS. Instruction. I 

” The king he takes the babe, 

• • • 

Puts to him all the learnings that his time 
Could make him the reci'Iwr of.” 

Cyw., I, i, 43. 

LEASH, (i) The* string or thong for 

leading a hound. 

” What I was I am : 

Moro str.aining on for plucking back; no I 
following 

My leash unwillingly.” W. T., IV, iii, 455. 

(2) The leathern thong for^ holding dogs 
in couples in coursing. 

” Even like a fawning greyhouiul in the leash.** 
Cor.t I, vi, 38. 

(3) A brace and a half, a trio^ Cf. 

Riche his Farewell, 1581 (quoted 
by Nareji) : “ You shall see dame 
Errour so plaie her parte witli 
a leishe of lovers, a male and twoo 
females.*' 

” 1 am sworn brother to a leath of draw<’rs,« 
and cun call them all by thoir Christian 
names.” 1 Hen. IV- II, iv, 6. 

LEASING. A.S. ledsung, /m.^^fiilse, loose. 
Lying, falsehood. Cf. Psalm v, 6 : 

** Thou shaft destroy thorn that speak 
leasing.** Cf. also Chaucer, The Par- 
doneres Tale : 

** Has.'ird is verray modcr of lesinges. 

And of deceit, and cursed forsw^'iugos.'' 

Again, cf. Spenser, Faerie Queene, 
I., vi, 434 : 

” That false pilgrim which tlLit leasing told.” 

'* In his praise ^ ^ 

I've almost stamp'd tlie leasing.** 

Cor., V, ii, - 23 ; v. also T. N., I, v, 90. 

LEATHER-COAT. An apple or potato 
with a tough skin, a brown russeting. 

” There's a dish of leather-coats for you.” 

3 Hen. /r-V, iii, 41. 

LEAVE. I., subs. (1) Permission, allow- 
ance. 

” I shall cr.'ive of you your leave that I may 
bear my evils alone.” T. N., II, i, 5. 

(2) Favour. 

” By your leave ; I cry you m*Tcv.” 

A/. W. W'., Ill, V. 33. 

(3) Licentiousness. 

” Things out of hope arc compass'd oft with 
venturing. 

Chiefly in^love, whose leavg exceeds conunis- 

V. and A., 568; v. also 3 Hen. P/-III, 
lif 34* 

(4) Leave-taking, ceremony of depart- 

ure. 

” OccasipDjmi^s upon a second leave.** 

■ h iH. 54* 


IL, vb. A., trs. (i) To quit. 

" 1 will leave him.” Temp., II, ii, 103. 

(2) To dismiss, to let go. 

” My good friejuls, I’ll leave yon till night.” 

Ham., II, ii, ^51. 

(3) To let remain after quitting. 

” 1 left them all in health.” 

r. G. V., II, Iv, 124. 

{4) To desert, to forsake. 

“ Did Angelo so leave her ? ” 

A/. A/., Ill, i, 233. 

(;;) Nut to touch, not to take. 

” As though I knew not what to leave and . 
^_j^iat to take.” T. of S., I, i, 105. 

(6) tWKsist, to discontinue, to leave 

off. 

" I cannot leave to love.” 

T. G. V., II, vl. 17. 

(7) with, to give away. 

'* Yon loved not her to leave her token.” - 

T. G. V., IV. iv. 79- 

(8) To coiifule, to surrcmltT. 

” I leave it to your honourable survey.” 

V. and A., Dcd.. 6. 

(9) To*commit. 

** Leave we him to his even is.” 

M. A/., Ill, ii, 233. 

(10) To suffer, to permit. 

” Leave niy followers here to fight and die.” 

I Hen. V/-IV, v, 45* 

(11) To suffer to be. 

” .^11 that !•» mine 1 leax*e at thv disixise.” 

T f'. V., II. vii, 86. 

(12) To establisli for future remem- 
brance. 

” We'll leave a prwf, by that which we will • 
do, 

Wives inav be nierrv, and vet honest too,” 

.3/. W. W., IV, ii, 90. 

B., intr. (i) NjL to lake, to spare. 

" I lore, there, and evi rvwhere, In* leaves 
and takes.” T. and C., V, v, 26. 

(2) To cease, to discontinue. 

*• la't us not leave till all our own be won.” 

I Hen. IV-V, v, 44. 

(3) To die, to (Iqiart. 

"Sirni; no ni.iii knows aught of what he 
hMVi’!>, what is *t to leave betimes ? ” 
Ham., V, ii, 227. . , 

LEAVE ME YOUR SNATCHES. Give 
over attempting to catch me up I 

•' Come, sir, leave me your sfiatches, and yield ,? 
me a direct answer.” M. M., IV, ii. d.;' 

LEAVE OFF. To abandon, to give up. / 

'* The si'hools, 

Emlxiw'dl d of their doctrine, have left off 
The danger to itself.” A. W., I, iii, 231. ' 

LEAVENED. Well considered, matured. 

'* We have w’ith a leaven*d and prepared V- 
choicc 

Proceeded to you.” A/. M., I, I. 51* 

LEAVY. (1) Leafy, consisting of leaves. 0 

" Your leavy st re-ens throw down'j;ir 
And show like those you are.” , 
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(2) Abounding with leaves. 

•' The fraud of mm Wiis ever so, 

Since ttuinmer fmi WdS ICOVy" 

M. A., II, ill, fi«. 

LEECH. A physician, doctor. Cf. Spen- 
ser, Faerie Queene, ITI, iv, 387 : 

“ For Tryplion of sea ^ods thi* teovm'ign Iffch is 
hight/' 

I will use the olive with my sword, 
Make war bn-ed prace, make ivace stint war, 
make each 

Prescribe to other as each oIIut’s Week** 

T. of A., V, iv, 84. 

LEER. I., vb. (i) To look archly or 
slyly. 

“ I will make the kiiit* do von gran* ; 

I will Icfr upon him as he cuiiu-s bv**' 

j Hen. /F-V. V, 6. 
(2) To sneak tiway. Cf. Thniyan, Pil- 
grinCs Prugress : “ 1 nuit him once 
in the slretit, but he hrred away on 
the other side.” 

“ 1 will no more trust him wlu'ii lie leers 
than 1 will a srrpmt wlu-n he hiss«‘s.** 
T. and r., V, i, 97- 
II., subs, (i) Coinph'xion. look, couu- 
^ tcnancc*. • 

'* He hath a Kosahnd ol a better leer than 
you.” 

A . y. L., IV, 1, (\\ ; V. also T.A., IV, ii, 121. 

(2) An arch, sly look. 

”Slie discourses, she c.arves, she gives the 
leer of invit.itioii.” 

.M. 11*. ir., I, iii, 41. 

LEESE. A.S. e (iA*rt« = to lo.se. 

To lose. Cf. Cliauccr, 'PAe Clcrkes 
Tale, 508 ; 

'* Ne I ne desyre no thing for to h.ive, 

Ne drede for to lese, save jnily ye.” 

” Kut flowers distill’d, though tlu’v with 
■ winter meet, 

Jjeese but their show ; their suhstanee still 
lives sweet.” Sonnet V, 14. 

LEET. A.S. r^a junetion of roads, 

hence, a place of meet in jc ; ladh, hence, 
lath or lathe, a division of a county; 
the term now only survives in Kent, 
in which there arc live lathes : cf. 
Drayton, Polyolbion : “ As Alured 

divided the shires first, so to him is 
owing the constitution of hmulrcds, 
tithings, lathes, and wapentakes.” 

(1) A court lect or manor court for 

petty offences, a court of juris- 
diction above the wapentake for 
trying those accused of using false 
weights and measures. 

** Say you would prcsi-iit her .it the leet** 

T. of S., Iiid., 11, 85. 

(2) The day on which a court lect was 

held. Cf. Bullokar, ICnglish F.x- 
*' posiior (:6i6) : “A leet is a court or 

law-day, holden commonly every 
half year.” 

” Who has a breast so pure, 

Dili some uiu'leanly upprehensious 

K»*cp leets .uid i.»w-d.4y*i, and in session sit 

Witii niiditaiions lawful.” ^ 

oik., Ill, Ui, X40. 


LEGERITY. laghtncss, nimblcness (only 
once used by Shakespeare). 

f Tho organs, though defunct and dead before , 

d3rr.ik up their drowsy grave and newly move. 
With Ciistfd slough and fresh Ugerily:* 

W<n. y-IV, i. 23. 


LEIGER (Ledger, leger). Dut. legger^ 
one that lies down : O. Dutch leggcn^ 
to lie. 

A resident ambassador at a foreign 
court, a person sttationed to wait on 
the service of anoth^. 

“ lx>rd Angelo, having affairs to heaven, 
Intc'iids yon for his swift ambassador, 

Where yon sliall be an everlasting letter.** 

.y. M., Ill, i, 57; V. also Cym., 1, v, 80. 

LEISURE, (i) I'ree unoccupied time. 

” We.Ml make our leisures to attend on you.** 
M. V>, I, i, 68 : V. also A/. A., I, iii, 14. 

(2) Occupied time, time devoted to 
anything. 

** You have scarre. time 
To steal from spirlltial leisure a brief sp.in 
• '111 keep your earthly audit.** 

Hen. Vm-Ul, ii, 140. 

(3) A moment of leisure. 

” Among the mariv that mine eyes have seen , 
Not one whose flame my heart so much as 
w.irm’d, 

• Or my affection put to the smallest teen. 

Or aiiv of iny leisures ever e.liarm*d,** 

L . C ., 19.2. 

(•t) Frc('dom from V.urry. 

** Who woo*d in haste, and means to wed at 
leisure.** T. of S., Ill, ii, ii. 


(5) Pleasure, liking (used as a term 
of ccMrtcsy). 

** 1 will attend upon your lordship*s leisure** 
X Hen. F/-V, i, 55. 

(6) Convenience, convenient oppor- 

limity. 

** Pay them at thy leisure** 

• F. and A., 5x8. 

(7) SNv^rlness of leisure, want of leisure. 

** Which tiien our leisure would not let us 
hear.** 

Rick. //“I, i, 5 ; v. also Rick. IIl-V, iii, 98. 

(8) Phr. “ By leisure ”= in no hurry, 
without haste. 

** ril tnist by leisure him that mocks me 
once.** T. A,, 1, i, 301. 


LEMAN. A.S. ledf=i\ea.T, and tmnn= 
man or woman. Cf. Chaucer, The 
Monkes Tale, 73 : 

'* (Into his lenman Dalida he tolde 
That in his hercs all his strciigthc lay.** 


A lover (used of both sexes), a 
sweetheart, a paramour. 

•* I sent thee sixpence for thy hman.** 

T. N,, II, Iii, 26; V. also M. W. W., IV, 
ii, 144 ; 2 Hen. /F-V, Ui, 49. 

LENDINGS, tr) Money in trust, a loan. 

"Mowbray hath received eight thousand 
nobles 

In name of lendings for your liighnoss* 
soldiers.** Rich. II-l, 1, 89. 

(2) Clothe.s, not essentially a part of 

the p«rspiqi.,.^j,-.„ 5, 
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“Off, off, you lendings \ come, unbutton 
here.” K. L., Ill, iv, loo. 

Note. — fSoott makes use of Lear’s words 

in Wo(dMk, XXVIII. . 

LENGTH. Vb. To lengthen, to Extend. 

” Short, night, to-night, and lenzth thyself 
to-morrow.” 1 \ P., VIII, 30. 

LENTEN. A.S. pertaining to 

spring : supposed to have some con- 
nexion with long because in spring the 
days lengthen. 

(1) Fitted for Lent, sparing, meagre, 
scanty. Cf. I^lryden, Hind and 
Panther, III, 27 : 

" Meanwhile she queiiclu'd her fury at tlio il^xid, t 
And with a lenten salad cocilrd Iut hhjod.” 

” To think, my lord, if yem delji'ht not in 
m.in, what lenten entertainnu nt the 
players shall receive from vou.** 

Jiam., II, ii, 302. 

(2) Short, laconic. 

” A g(Kxl lenten .answer.” T. N., I, v, 8. 

LESS. Subs. The lower orders,^ the 
inferiors. 

” What great ones do the /esi will prattle of.” 

T. N., I, ii, 33 ; v. also .\fac., V, iv, t2 ; 

1 //«». JV-IW, iii, 08 ; 2 lien. IV-l, 

i, 209. 

LESSON. Vb. To teach, to instruct., 
Byron employs the word in this sense, 

V. Childe Harold, IT, 612 : 

” Such conduct brvurs Philanthropy’s r.iro stamp - 
To rest the wo.iry .and to soothe tin* s;id, 

Ikjth lesson happier men, and shames at h'.ist the 
b.ad.” 

“ He lesson'd us to weep.” 

Rich. ///-I, iv, 234; V. .also Cor., 11, iii, 
185 ; T. G. V., II, vii, 5. 

LET, 1 . A.S. lettan=i to hinder, con- 
nected with late, /d^f=.slbw. j 

I., vb. A., trs. To hinder, to prevent : , 
cf. Chaucer, The Tale of the Man of ; 
Lawe, 1117 : “The day goth faste, I 
1 wol no lengcr letie.** r • i 

” Unh.md mo, gontloinon — 

By heaven, I'll make a ghost of him that lels i 
me.” I 

Ham., I, iv, 85 ; v. also T. N., V, i, 242 ; 1 
T. G. V., Ill, i, 1 13 ; C. E., II, i, 105 ; * 
R. of L., 328. 

B., reflex. “Let him “ — to hinder 
himself, to stay. 

*' I’M give him my i-fniimission 
To Ut him there a month bt-hiiid the gost 
Prefix’d for’s parting.” iV. T., 1, ii, 41. 

II., subs. Impediment, hindrance : 
cf. Spenser, Faerie Qticene, I, viii, 

113 : 

” Scorning the of so unequal foe.” . 

” My sixTch entreats 

That I may know the let, why gentle pe.icv 
Should not expel these inconvennma*s.” 

Hen. P-V, ii. 65 ; v. .also R. and /., II, 

ii, 69 ; T. N. K., Ill, v, 156 ; R. of L., 
330- 

let, 2 . A.S. laetan = to allow. 

(i) To suffer, to allow. 

” Let me have men about me that are fat.” 

/. C., 1, a, 19a. 


(2) To cease, to forbear. 


’’Collatine unwisely did not let to praise.” 

R . «/ L, 10. 

(3) To lend. 

” To let this land by lease.” 

Rich. //-II, i, no. 

(4) To cause, to make. 


” Let this letter be read.” 

L. L. L., IV, iii, 193. 

LET-ALONE. Subs. Forbearance, ab- 
stention from action. 

"The let-alone lies not in your good will.” 

K. L., V. in, 77. 


LET BLOOD. To bleed, to open a vein 
and allow blood to flow. 


" I'll let his hmnorous.fr/0off.” 

T. and II, iii, 203 ; v. .ilso fym., IV, U, 
ifiH ; Rich, ll-l, i, xs.l* 

LETHARGIED. Made Ictliargic, affected 
with a lethargy, become enfeebled. 

“ Ills motiiui weakens, or his discemings 

Are letharnied." K. L., I, iv, 2x5. 

LETHE, 1 . Gr. = ;the river of 

forgctfidncss, \oi'ddvw=l forget. 

(i) One of the rivers of the lower 
regions^ the waters of which possessed 
the ])ropcTty of producing forgetfulness 
of all the past in those who drank 
them. 

” And diillcT shouldst thou be than the fat 
weed 

That P'sls itself in ease on Lethe whjuf.” 

Ham., 1., V, 33. 

(2) Forgetfulness, oblivion : cf Byron, 

If Sometimes in the Haunts of Men, 

20: 

” 'Jlie cup must hold a deadlier draught — 

Tliat briiif-s a i.ethe for di'spair.” 

” The erniqueniig wine hath steeped OUr 
sense 

In soft and deliente Lethe." 

A. and C., II, vii, 109; v. also T, N., 
IV, i, 

LETHE, 2 . L. letiim = tlestruction, 
death : cf. the use of lethal in a lethal 
weapon — a de.Tdly, fatal weapon. 
Life-blood. 

" Here didst thou hill ; .ind here thy hunton 
stand. 

Sign’d ill tliy spoil, and crimson’d in thy 
fethe." J. €., Ill, i, 207. 

LETHE’D. A kind of participle coined 
from Lethe. 

Oblivious, forgetfid. 

” Sharpen with eloyless sauce his appetite 

Tliat sleep and feeding may proro^c his . 
honour 

K'nn till a leth'd dulness.” 

. A. and C., II, i, 27. 

LET (HER) DOWN THE WIND. “ The 
falconers always let the hawk fly 
against the wind ; if she flies with tho 
wind behind her she seldom returns. 
If therefore a hawk was for any reason 
to be dismissed, she was let down the 
wind, and from that time shifted for. 
herself and prey'd at fortune** (John- 
son.) , . , 
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** If I do prove her haggard, 
Though that her jisssi's were iny dear heart 

Blriug9, 

I’d whistle her off and let her down the wind, 
To prey at fortune." Oik., Ill, iii, 262. 

LETTER. V. R. in connexion with 
“ dog's letter R." 

LEVEL. I., subs, (i) An instrument to 
find a horizontal line. 

" We steal by line and /rtW ** (fig.)* 

Temp., IV, i, 238. 

Note. — " Dy lino and level *’»=iri a system- 
atic manner. 

(2) Aim, direction of a missile dis- 
charged from a gun. 

. " As if Ih.'U n.'iine 

Shot from the dt-adly level of a gun 
Did murdir her." U. and /., Ill, iii, 103. 

(3) State of equality. 

“ Hold thy level with Ihv princely lieart." 

1 Hen. IV 111 , ii, 17. 

11., vb. (t) To aim. 

" Anibilious York (hil h"v/ .it the eiown." 

3 Hen. VI II. II, i.^ ; v. lUo Nidi. Ill IV, 
iv, joj; Hen. IV III, ii, 28(1; M. 

IV, i, 21") ; 22, 281, \i'o. 

(2) To agree, to suit, to sijuare, to be 

equal. 

" I crave fit dis]M»silion, for inv wife. 

Due reference of pl.ace, and exhibition. 

With sill'll tieroiiiinodatuiii and besorl 
As labels with her breeding." 

Olh., 1 , iii, 2 j8. 

(3) To gue.ss. 

“ Slie levelled at our [uir|ios< s.” 

A. and C., V, li. v)** *. v. also . 1 /. V., T, 
ii» J 4 ; fVf., 1, i, i(»3. 

111., adj. (t) Low, Hat. 

" O heaven ! that one might re ul the ImkiK of 
fate, 

.And see the n volution of llie tinn‘s 
M.ike inount.nie'. level.*' 

2 Hen. JV III, I, 47. 

(2) Fitted, agreeing. 

" Everything li«‘S level lo oiir vvisb." 

’ 2 Hen. IV IV, iv, 7. 

(3) steady. 

"Thrust me from a Uvel eniisid'T.itioii." 

2 Hen. /r-il, i, 124. 

(4) Undeviating. 

" Tlu’r«*'s nothing leirl in our curst -il natures, 
but (iircct villauy." 

^ 7 . 0/ IV, iii, 19. 

IV., adv. straight. 

"It sh.ill .'IS level to your judgmt'iiL pierce 
As day does to your i yi-.” 

Ham., IV, ii, 130 

: LEWD. (1) Of low tastes and associa- 
tions. 

"Why, bee.'iuse you h.ive bet n so leivd and 
.i >0 much engiMlti'd to b.ilsl.ilf." 

2 Hen. /I'-II, ii, 53. 

(2) Vile, ba.se. 

" Could such inordinat' ;intl It >w desires, 
i. Sucli poor, siicli b.ire, sut n lend, Mich mean 

ultemptb, 

• • * 

Accompany the gre.itn.'hS of thy blood?" 

I Hen. IV-IU, ii, m; v. also T. of S., 

J. \ . , , . IV, iii, 6J. 


( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 


Dissolute, lustful. 

” Damn hear, lewd niinx.” 

tgnorant or silly. 

" His royal grace 

Cannot be quiet scarce a breathing while 
But you must trouble him with lewd com- 
plaints." Jiich. 7 / 7 - 1 , iii, 61. 

Note. — Chaucer uses the word in the sense 
of ignorant, unlearned, and Spenser in that 
of foolish, silly. 


OIL, III, iii, 4£^ 


LEWDLY, (i) Wickedly, naughtily. 

" A sort of naughty 'persons, lewdly bent." 

2 Hen. VI-ll, i, 161 ; v. also T. N. K., 
IV, ii, 3.V 

(2) Coarsely, grossly. 

"Ills n.irae is FalstafT : if that Ri.in should 
be lewdly givni, he decciveth me.” 

1 Hen. 7 E-TI, iv, 390. 

(3) Lu.stfuliy. 

" Hit beautv (shall) stir up the inclined.** 

Per., IV, ii, i5fi. 

LEWDSTER. A lewd person, a profligate, 
a libertine. 

** Against such lewdsters and their lechery 
Those, that betray them do no treachery.*’ 

Al. W. IV., V, hi, 21. 

LIABLE, (i) Allied, associated. 

“ If iny name were liable to fear.” 

‘ /. C., I, ii, iQO. 

{2) Subject, subordinate. 

** All th.it we iipor, this side the sea, 

Uxi'epl this citv now by us besieged, 

Find liable lo our crown and dignity." 

K. /., II, i, 490. 

(3) Fit, siiitable. 

" Apt, liable to be employed in danger." 

K. /.. IV, ii, 226. 

LIBBARD. G'er. liehard. 

A leopnrd. Cf. Spenser, Faerie 
Qiiecue, I, vi, 224 : 

*' For iie would learn 
The liffi^sbtop to him in lowly wisi*, 

(A lessmi li.iri!,) iuid make the lihbard stem 
Leave roaring.” 

Cowper also uses the word, v. Task, 
VI, 773 : 

** 'ilic lion, and the lihbard and the bear." 

Costard. " I Ponipey am, — 

lioyet. With libbardfs head on knee." 

L. L. V, U, 596- 
Note.- -It was usual for the knee-raps 
on old dresses and nlale-armour to have on 
thi'in the form of a leopard's head. 

LIBERAL. (1) Free, unfettered. 

" I will speak as libered as the north." 

0 th., U, 2x9. 

(2) Accomplished, refined. 

" The people liberal, valiant, active, wealthy. 

2 Hen. F 7 - 1 V, vii, 63. 

(3) Profuse. 

" You arc liberal in offers ; 

You taught me first to beg*" 

M. V., IV, I, 434. 

(4) Generous, bountiful, ungrudging. 

" Men of his way ^ould be most liberal.** 
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(5) Ample. 

** Our rofforR, with too Rr4*at a court 

And liberdl largess, are grown someiAat 

light." Rich. Il-lt iv, 44. 

(6) Frce-spdken, unrestrained. 

" My heart must break with silence 
Ere 't be disburdened with a liberal tongue.** 
Rich. //-II, i, 229. 

(7) Over-bold. 

" You vouchsafe 

In your rich wisdom to excu'je or hide 
The liberal opposition of our spirits.’* 

• L. L. L., V, ii, 723. 


(8) Licentious, gross, wanton. 

“ There with fantastic garlniids did she come 
Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long 
purples 

That liberal shi^pherds give a grosser name. 
But our cold maids do d^ad mr-ri’s fingers 
call them." / 

Ham., IV, vii, 170 ; v. ;TIs«i \T. V., IT. II, 
169 ; M. A., TV, i. 89 ; Olh., IT. j. 163 ; 
T. G. V., Ill, i. 337 ; T. ;V. K., V, i, 102. 


LIBERTY, (r) Freedom, fr(*e-play, free- 
scope. • 

*‘ If I had iny liberiv, 1 would do inv liking.** 
M. A., 1, iii, 20; V. also L. L. /.., Ill, 
i, 124. 

(2) Exemption from restraint, per- 
mission to go at largo. 

** Ilis liberty is full of thre.its to all.** 

Haw., IV, i, 14, 

(3) Freedom of will, power to do or to 

leave undone any action. 

" A man is master of his liberty*' 

C. /?., IT, i, 7. 

(4) Libertinism. 

** I.iNt and litu'rty 

Creep in the minds and niarrfiws of our 
youth.** • 

T. of A., TV, 1, 25 ; V. also M. A/., I, lii, 
29 ; I, iv, 62. 

(5) Political freedom. 

" Now show yourselves nien ; "tis for lihertv*' 
2 Hen. f, ii, 170. 

(6) Plu. Immunities, privileges. 

** He W.3S your enemy, ever spake ag.unst 
Your liberties'* Cor., II, iii, iS(i. 

LICENCE TO KILL A HUNDRED LACK- 
ING ONE. v. Hundred lacking one. 

LIE. (i) To occupy a flat position. 

'* Now lies he then*, 

And none so poor to do him rr-ven'iice.'* 

/. C., Ill, ii, 117. 

(2) To be confined to one's bed tlirougli 
illness. 

** Lies he not bed-rid ? ** W. T., IV, ill, 390. 

(3) To be at rest, to be still. 

" The wind is loud and will not lie.'* 

Per., Ill, i, 52. 

(4) To rest, to repose, to sleep. 

" A stranger on that pillow lay.** 

R. of L., 1620. 

(5) To be placed as in the grave. 

** Ay, but to die, and go we. know not whcTC, 
To lie In cold obstruction and to rot." 

Af* i'f-i ”*• 


(6) To be in prison, to be imprisoned. 


* 1 will deliver or else lie for you.** 

Rich. Ill A, i, T15. 


(7) To lodge, to dvrell, to reside. 

** Dors he lie at the Garter ? ** 

M. W. IT, i, x6o ; v. also Cor., I, ix 
81 ; 0th., HI, iv, 2 ; T. G. V., TV, ii 
132 ; 2 Hen. /K-ITT, ii, 259 ; IV, il, 
97 ; I Hen. VI-ll, il, 41 ; Hen. VIII- 

IV. i. 20 ; T. N., Ill, i, 8 ; L. L. L., 1, 1 
Mfi; T. of S., IV, iv, 56; A. W., HI, 

V, 28. 

(S) To be encamped or posted. 

** My lord high ronstabir, the English lie 
within 

Fiftorn hundred paces of your tents.** 

Hen. V-IH, vii, 124. 


(9) To continue. 

" 'nii'ir biwim-ss still //Vs out o* door.’* 

C. E., II, i, II. 


(10) To /Icpend. 

** Our foi tune lies upon this jump.** 

A. and C., Ill, viii, 6. 

(ri) To be deposited. 

“There lies siieh siiiets in this fardel and 
box, which iioni; innst know but the 
king.** IV. T., IV.iU, 735. 

(12) '1*0 1)0 reckoned, to be charged. 

" \Vh« n he gets more of lirr than sharp words, 
let It he on my he.icl.” 

.\r. TV. TV., II, 1, lyt* 

(13) Phrase: ** I-io at host :n" = tO 

l)e jMit up at. 

'• Vonr goiHls th.it lay at host, sir, in Abe 
cenl.nir.*’ C*. Ii., V, 1 , 4*0 • 


LIE IN MY THROAT. “ The lie in the 
throat was a lie uttered deliberately ; 
the lie in the teeth was one for which 
some I'xciiso vvas allowed on the ground 
of its having ])rocee/lcd from haste or 
some palliating cause.’* (Hunter.) 

“ 1 h.id //Vi/ in my tlnnat, if I had said so." 

2 Hen. IC I, 11, 7h ; v. also /.. L. L., IV, 
iii, 10. 


LIEF (Lieve). A.S. //•/>/=^ dear, luf, lufe^ 
love ; (ror. lieh. 

I., ailj. Dear. , 

** My Uefe\t liege." 2 Hen. V/-III, 1, 164. * 


II.. adv. Willingly, gladly, freely. 

*• I had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as 1 myself.** 

/. C., I. ii, 93 ; V. als*> A. Y. L., 1, 1, 132 ; 

, 111, ii, 249 ; Ham., HI, ii, 4 ; Cor., IV, 

V, 172 : R. and J., II, iv, 175 ; T. of S., ' 
1, i, 128 ; HI. A., H, iii, 71. 


LIEGE. O.F. liege, lesil, loyal ; 

the word was applied indifferently to 
loril and subject. ** A liege lord seems ' 
to have been a lord of a free band 
and his lieges, though serving under ' 
him, were privileged men, free from aU; 

4 other obli^tions; their name beiq;? 
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due to their freedom, not to their 
service*’ (Skeat). 

(1) Chief. ♦ 

** Liege of all loiterers and ninlamtents.** 
L. L. Z.., Ill, i, 180. 

(2) A superior, a sovereign : cf. R. 

Browning, Sordcllo, V, 186 : 

Frietlricli’s no liege of his.” 

“ Wo arc mon, niv liege.** 

Afar., Ill, i, 01 ; v. A. Y. I., I, ii, 

134 ; Rich. //-I, i, 7 ; I, iii, QV 

LIEGEMAN. A subject, a ]HTsnn bound 
to feudal service under tfio sovereign. 
Friends to this finuuid and liegenuin to 
llift Dane.” 

Ham.t I, i, i.S ; v. also llani.^ II, ii, 86. 

LIEGER. v. Leiger. 

LIEN. p.p. of vb. /26’=]ain. 

“ I heard of an Kgyptian 
Hint had nine lionrs lien dr.id.” 

ZVf., Ill, ii. 85. 

LIEU. (i) Return, payment. 

"In lieu when-nf 

Three thousand diie.its, dm- unt<» the Jew, 
We fr.‘ely your ('onit<‘oiis p.ihis withal.” 
M. V,t IV, li 410; V. alMi K. y., V, iv, 
41; A. V. ii. iii, r.«i: r. O. I'.. 11, 
vii, 88. 

(2) Consideration. 

“ Wliich was, th.it he, in lieu o* the pn inisi*s. 
Of hoina(;e, and I know not how nnu h Irihntc, 
Should presently e.Ktirp.ite me and iiinie 
Out <if the dukedom.” 7 Vm/>., I, ii, 12 1. 

LIEUTENANTRY— Dealt on, = acted by 
proxy. 

•* He alone dealt on lieutenanlrv.** 

A. and C., Ill, ii, 39. 

LIFELESS, (i) ni'stUute of life, un- 
animateil. 

** Ih'SiTiption e.uiiiot suit itself in woids 
To deinoiisti.ite tin- lilt- of such .1 iMltle, 

In life so lifeless a> it shows iis( It.” 

Hen. r-lV, iii, 5s. 

(2) Doomed, devoted. 

“ Hopeless .and helpless (huh Ae^^'oii wend, 
But to pFocr.islniute In'! !i/iles\ end.” 

C. /i.. I, i, 158. 

LIFE-RENDERING. Sacrificing one's life, 
ready to die for others. 

•*fAnd like the kind life rendering pelic.in, 
Repast iheni with iiiy bUsKl.” 

Ham.f IV, V, 128. 

LIFTER. A cli(;at, a thief. Cf. tlic 
modern s\io\diltey. 

“ Is he so youtiK a man, and so old a lifter ? ** 
2 . awl C., 1, ii, 1x2. 
Note. — ^^In some of thi* northern dialetUs the 
word is still used for a cattle stealer, 

LIGHT. I., adj. (i) Of little weight, 
not heavy. 

” He it hut so iniieh 

.\s makes it light or iieavy in tin- sniist.mce.” 

M. V., IV, i, 324. 

{2) Not heavily conslniclcd. 

'* Light boats sail swift thoiiKh greater hulks 
draw dfep.” T, and C., II, iii, 25^1 


(3) Active, quick, nimble. 

** Nimble mischance, that art so light of foot. 
Doth not thy embassage bt'long to me ? *’ 
^ Rich. /Z-llI, iv, 92. 

(4) Slight. 

*' I could a talc unfold whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul." 

Ham., I, V, 15. 

(5) Raay, not dlfTicnlt. 

" D-st too light winning make the prize 
light." Temp., I, ii, 451. 

(6) Weak, feeble. 

" Your whole plot (is) loo light for the coun- 
terpoise of so great an opposition." 

1 Hen. ZY-II, iii, ii. 

(7) Unimportant, of little consequence. 

" Ij'st too light winning m.-ike the prize 
light.** Temp., I, ii, 451. 

(8) Cheerful, merry. 

” Bflirvc me, I .'iin passing light in spirit." 

2 Hen. JV-IV, ii, 85. 

(9) ^Wanton, iinclia.ste ; Nares quotes 

A Man in the Moone (i(ycu)) : 
” Though she were in the darke, slie 
would appefire a light woman.” 

” Lft iiK' give light, but kU ni', not be lights 
For a light wife doth make a hejivy liiishaiid." 
< M. V., V, i, 129. 

(10) (bddy. 

" I lis sleeps were hindered by thy railing, 
And tlien'fore romes it that liis head is light.** 
C. U., V, i, 72. 

(11) Deranged, muddled, disordered, 
coiifii.sed, 

” is he not light of brain ? " 

0 th., IV, i, 255. 

(12) TiisufTiciemt. 

” That were but light p.iymeiit, to dance 
out of your di*bt." 

2 Hen. IF-Epil., 15. 

II., p.p. to fall or come by chance. 

” You acif light into my hands.” 

Per., IV, ii, 39. 

LIGHTEN. A., trs. To enlighten, to 
illuminate with knowledge. 

”Tlie I/^rd lighten thee,; thou art a great 
fool." 

2 Hen. / Y-II, i, 177 ; v. also Hen. VJIl-U, 
iii, 79. 

H., intrs. To give out lightnings, to 
flash. 

" This dreadful uight, 

Tliat thiindeis, lightens, opens graves, and 
roais, 

As doth the lion." /. C., I, iii, 74. 


LIGHTLY, (i) Nimbly. 

“ Cuulrl their master come and go as lightly.** 
T. G. V,, 111 , I, 142. 

(2) Readily, easily, without cause. 

” With tears not lightly shed." 

7 . A., II, iii, 289. 


(3) Cheerfully. 

" Seeming to bear it ligkUy** 

4f * MNf C., IV, xiv, 138. 
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(4) Of little importance. 

“ I wp-igh it lighilyr Rich. ///-Ill, I, 121. 

(5) Commonly, usually. 

•* Short summers ligkHy have a •forwjird 
spring.** Rich, ///-III, i, 94. 

LIGHTNESS, (i) Want of weight. 

'* O heavy lightness ! ** 

R. and I, I, xyo. 

(2) Inconstancy, fickleness. 

" Such is the lightness of you common men.*' 

3 Hen. r/-ni, i, 89. 

(3) Levity, iinchastity. 

" Can it bf; 

Thai moclesly may more bc-tray our .senst* 

Than woman's lightness.** 

M. M., II, ii, 200. 

(4) Mental derangement. 

" Hp fell into a sadness, thcA into a fast, 

lliencc to a watch, thence Jn to weakness, 

Tlience t<i a lightness.** Ham. IT, ii. 150. 

LIGHTNING BEFORE DEATH. T.asi 
flash or effort of natiin;. “ A pro- 
verbial phrase, partly deduced •from 
oliservation of some extraordinary 
effort of nature, often made in siek 
]iersons just before death : ami partly 
from a superstitious notion of an 
ominous and preternatural mirth, sup- 
posed to come on at that period, witli-* 
out any ostensible reason ** (Nares). 
Steevens quotes The Downfall of Robert 
of Huntington (i6(ji) : 

** 1 thought it was a lightning before deaths 
Too sudden to be certain.'* 

Ray has it in his collection of proverbs 
“ It is a lightening before death'* So 
also in Addison’s description of Sir 
Roger dc Coverley’s death, Spectator, 
No. 1x5, “Indeed we were once in 
great hope of his recovery, upon a kind 
message that was sent him from the 
widow lady whom h^ hiid • made 
love to the forty last years of his life ; 
but this only proved a lightning before 
death.** 

** How often when men arc at the mint of 
death 

Have they been merry ! which ilieir keepers 
call 

A lightning before death.** 

R. and V, iii, 90. 

LIGHT OF EAR. Ready to listen to 
slanderous reports, credulous of evil. 

K. L., Ill, iv, 91. 

LIGHT 0 * LOVE. An old tunc of a 
dance, the name of which made it a 
proverbial expression of levity, especially 
in love matters. It came to b ' a 
common term for a woman of light 
character. 

Margaret. **Clap*s into 'Light 0* Love*\ 
that goes without a bu^eii; do you 
sing it, and I'll dance it. 

Beatrice. Yea light 0* love, with your heels.** 
M, A., in, iv, 39 ; V. also T, G, V., I, ii» 
83 u. 49- 


lights BURN BLUE. According to 
ancient superstition this was supposed 
t 6 ho the sign of the presence of a 
spirit. Steevens quotes from Lyly’s 
Galathea (1592): “1 thought there 
was some spirit in it, because it burnt 
so blue : for my mother would often 
tell me, when the candle burnt blue, 
there was some ill spirit in the house.” 

Fire or light is still supposed, among 

the superstitious of many countries, 
to be a preservative against evil spirits. 
“ 0, f'Mw.u'd auiscicncc, how dost thou 
rtfllii t nil* !— 

Th»‘ tights burn blue. — It is now dead mid- . 
niglit." Rkh. TJI-V, iii, i8x. 

LIGHT-WING’D. Airy, trivial, frivolous. 

'* When Ught-winfCd toys 
Of fiMthi'n'd Cupid seel with wanton dullness 
My speculative and officid inslniments.** 

Oth., I, iii, 267. 

LIKE, 1 . I., adj. (i) Resembling, simi- 
lar. 

"If wc .ire like you in llie rest, we will re- 
st mi tie you ill that." 

• M. V., Ill, i. 54. 

(i) Same. 

" With ibis rt^membraiioe,— that you use 

iho S.IITM5 

With Ihf like bold, just, and impartial spirit 
As ytHi liavf done ’g.iiust me." 

2 Hen. IV V, ii, 116 ; v. also Rkh. ///-IV, 

i, 9. 

(3) Coirespondiiig m character and 
nature to. 

"When yon do find hirr., .« alivo or dead. 
He (nnitiis) will iuuncl like Dnitus, l^e 
himself.” /. C., V, iv, 25. 

(4) Proli.ible. 

" *Tis tike to be loud w’ealluT.** 

W. T., Ill, iii, 12. 

(5) T.iki'ly, in a position affording a 
possibility of a future state. 

" We are like to jirovc a goodly coininoility.* * 
M. A., Ill, iii, 190. 

II., adv. (i) Similarly, exactly. Just. 

" Like a*^ the w.ives make toward the pebbled 
shore, 

St> do our luimites h.isten to their end.** 
fsunnrt LX, I ; v. also Sonnet CXVill, i ; 
Temp., Ill, iii, 6(> ; Hen. T-II, ii, 183 ; 
C. ii., I, i, 8i. 

(j) T.ikeh'. 

" Who is it like should lead his forres hither? ** 
2 Hen. /K-I, iU, 8x. 

{3) So as to resemble. 

Ros. " He hatli dr.iwii my picture in his 
^ lelt.T 

Princess. Anything like ? '* 

L. L. L., V. ii, 39* 

(4) Probably. 

Scb. *' Will money buy them ? 

Ant. Very like.** ' Temp., V, i, 263. 

Iff., Conj. As. 

" Like an arrow shot 

From a well-cxperienc»‘d archer hits the mark 
His eye doth level at, so thou ne'er return 
Unless thou say * Prince Pericles is dead.' ** 
Per., I, I, 103; V. also Per., II, iv, 36. 
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IV. , Subs. (1) A similar thing. 

” Every lHu is not the same." 

/. C., II. U. w8. 

(2) Likelihood. 

** We had like to have our two noses snapped 
off.” .V. A., V. i. X13. 

(3) A counterpart, a resemblance. 

“ It is meet 

Tljat noble minds keep over with their likes. 
J. C.f 1, ii, joy ; v. aUo /. (\, II, il. tiH ; 
A. IV., 1, i, 221 ; Ham., I, li, 1H8. 

V. , vb. A., trs. (i) To please. 

” The music likes yuu mil.'* 

T. G. V., IV, ii, «?4 ; V. also K. II, i. 
511 ; Hen. I' -III, Prol., j2 ; IV, i, 16; 
Rich. ///-Ill, iv, 4.j; i Hen. I^/-II, 
i, y ; A. Y. J'’pii., ifi; Ham., V, ii, 
276 ; T. ami C., V, li, loi ; M. A/., II, 
i. 155 : T. of S., IV, iv, 55. 

(2) To approve. 

'* I charge yon, O women, for tlie love yon 
bear to men, to like as miicli of this 
play as please you." 

A. Y. L., Kpil., 11. 

(3) To compare. 

** Like me to the pe.is.iiit lK)ys of Fr.mee." 
I Hen. Ki-IV, vi, 4H ; v. also 2 Hen. IV- II, 

i. St. 

{4) To resemble. 

" You like none, luMie you, for eonst.'int 
heart.” ' Sontui I.III, 14. 

B., illirs. To f(;el a moderate degree of 
pleasure. 

“ I look'd u])oii Jut willi a soUlifr’s eye ; 
That hut Im(I a rougher task in traiid.” 

M. A., I, i. 25«. 

LIKE, 2 . To bo in a certain bodily 
condition. Cf. liking, L. /.. /.., V, ii, 269; 
M. W. W., II. i, IS : 

*' You like well and he.n- v<iiir years very wi'II.” 

2 Hen. JV-in, li, i)2. 

LIKE AS. Just as if. 

” And, like as ilu ri wj re hushandrv in war 
Ul Before the sun ios(' he was liaiuess’d light, 
And to tlie field gois he.” 

T. and C., I, ii, 7 ; v. .dso Ham., I, ii, 3x7. 

LIKELIHOOD, (i) Similitude. 

"As, by a lower but loving likehhoad. 

Were now the general of tiiir graeinus empress. 
As in good time he may, from Iceland coming. 
Bringing n‘bellion broached on his sword, 
I low many would the peaceful rity quit. 
To vrelcomc him.” Hen. V~V, Prol., 29. 

(2) Appearance, .sign, indication. 

” What if his heart perecivc you iq his face 
By any likelihiHtd he showed to-day ? ” 

Rich. ///-Ill, iv, 59 ; v. also A. IV., I, 
, . iii, X28. 

(3) Probability, chance. 

” Tell me wherever the likelihood depends.” 
A. y. L., I, iii, 54; V. also Rich. Hi II, 

ii, Z36, 0 th., 1, hi, xny. 

(4) A good prospect of rising. 

” A fellow of no mark nor likelihood.'* 

X /Zen. /IMII, il, 45. 


(5) Conjecture. 

“ Doubt not but sucrcss 
Will fashion the evc*iit in better shape 
.Than I can lay it down in likdihnod." 

M. A., IV, i, 234. 

(6) Formal estimate. 

"It never yet did hurt 
To lay down likelihoods and forms of hope.” 

2 Hen. /K-I, iii, 35. 

(7) Circumstantial evidence, proof. 

” These likelihoods confinn her flight from 
henee.” T. G. V„ V, ii, 4.5- 

LIKE MAN NEW MADE. As in a man 
whose nature and pervading spirit has 
been completely changed. 

” Mercy then will breathe within your lips 
Like man neta made." M. A/., If, ii, 79- 

LIKE OF. (I) To like. 

" .As long .as hell and Richard like.s of it." 
Rich. ///-TV, iv. 356; v. also T. of S., 
II. i, fi5. 

[2) ,^Vo aj>prove, to accept. 

" S|>o,ik briefly, can you like 0/ Paris' love ? ” 
A*, ami /., I, iii, 73 ; v. also Temp., Ill, 1, 
57 ; M. A., V, iv, 59 ; L. L. L., I, i, 107. 

LIKEWISE. Equally. 

" that thy love prove likeivise variable.” 

R. ami J., 11, ii, iti. 

LIKING, 1 . (i) Sense of being ^deased. 

*' J.)rivo likifiii to the name of love.” 

M. A., I, i, 303. 

{2) Favour. 

” I am sorry. 

Most s jrrv, you have bniken from his likinff." 
IV', i, 374 ; v. also K. /.., I, i, 225. 

(3) Inciinatipn, desire, pleasure. 

” If I h.ul inv libiTlv, I would do my likinp." 
X Hen. IV-Ul, iii, 6; v. also 0 th., III. 

i, 45. 

LIKING, 2 . Plump bodily condition. 
CT. /of) xxxix, 4 : “ Their young ones 
arc ill good liking : they grow up 
with corn.” Cf. also Barct, Alvearie : 
“ If one be in better plight of bodic, or 
better liking." 

” Well, ril repent, and that suddenly, 
while I am in some liking." 
i Hen. /P-III, iii, 6 : v. also M. W. W., 

II. i. 50. 

LILY-BEDS. Delicate hower-beds in 
Elysium. 

“ Give me swift transportance to those fields 
Where I may wallow in the lily^heds 
Propos’d for tlie deserver.” 

T. and C., Ill, ii, 12. 

LILY-LIVERED. White-livered, coward- 
ly, dastardly. Note. — ^The liver was 
looked upon as the seat of courage, 
and a white, bloodless liver indicated 
want of spirit. Cf. 2 Hen. /F-IV, iii, 
113: “ The second property of your 
excellent sherris is the warming of the 
blood;, which, before cold and settled, 
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left the liver white and paht which is 
the badge of pusillanimity and cowardice.** 

“ Go prick thy face, and over-red thy fear, 

Thou My-liv^d boy.” 

Mac,t V| iii. xs ; v. also K. L., y. li. 15. 

LIMB, (i) One of the extremities of the 
human body, especially the leg;. 

” Let them keep their limbs whole and back 
our English.” Af. W, W., HI, i, 69. 

(2) An 'essential member. 

Worcester. ” Your falhor's sit kness is .1 
maim to us. 

Hotspur. A .perilous gash, a very limb 
lopp’d off.” I Hen. IV'-lVt 1 . 43 * 

(3) An active member. 

** These, are the lindis of the plot.” 

Hen. VIJI-l, 1 . 220. 

(4) A person or thiiiR regardi'cl as a part 

of something else. ^ 

“ For Antony is but a hwif of C.ieb.ir." 

J. C., II, i, 105. 

(5) Plu. — ^'Irappings, ai>\)endagcs. 

” Hrevity is llie vnil of wit, 

And ti'Aiousuess the limh\ and •nitwanl 
flfiurishes.” flam . , 1 1 . ii, 9 1 . 

LIMBEC (Limbeck). A contraction of 
alembic. Ar. <W=tlic, anibik — i\. still. 

Gr. ssa cup or cap of a still 

tlirough which the vapours rise beforej 
condensation. 

An alembic, a still. Cf. Milton, 
Paradise Lost, III, 605 : ** Drained 

through a limbec." 

” Memory the wardiT of the brain 
Shall Iw a fume, and the reeeipt of iT.ison 
A limbeck only.” Mac., 1 , vii, 67. 

LIMBER. Adj. I'Tcxible, })linnt, oa.sy- 
going, weak, Cf. Miltoij, Paradise Lost, 
VII, 476 : 

“Tho^c w.aved tlieir limber fans 
For wings.” 

” You put me oil with limber vo\fs ” 

W^T*, T, ii, 47. 

LIMB-MEAL. “ Historically tlu; adverbs 
in •‘fneal arc datives though they have 
lost their flexion. In Saxon they ended 
in -maelum " (Earle, Philology of the 
English Tongue). 

Limb from limb. 

'* O, that I had her here, to tc.ir her limb- 
metd.** Cym., II, iv, 147. 

LIMBO. Properly the ablative of the 
Latin Limbus edge or border. 
According to scholastic theology Limbus 
was the abode of souls to whom the 
merits of Jesus could not be applieil, 
through no fault of their own. Besides 
hell (infernus damnaiorum) the old 
schoolmen recognized (i) a Liwbtts 
Infantium. where the souls of unbap- 
tis.cd infants remained ; (2) a Limbus 
Patrum, the abode of those who died 
before the coming of Christ. The 
expression “ Abraham's bosom " (Luke 
•■-.'•.'SilF' ■ 


xvi, 23) is supposed to designate this 
place ; and some theologians see an 
allusion to it in the preaching “ unto the 
spirits in prison” (i Peter iii, 19). 

In Limbo Patrum is jocularly used for 
in prison or in confinement (Hen. 
P///-V, iv, 52) ; (3) Purgatory, Limbus 
fatuorum, a fool's I’aradisc, was after- 
wards aildcd by popular opinion. To 
this last Milton refers in Paradise Lost, 
III. 405 : 

“ A limf'o l.irgr iuid broad, sinco cull’d 
Tlic paradise of fools.” 

(1) Any place of misery, hell. 

” O, wh.'it a syinpatliy of wim; j.s this. 

As far fjoiii help as Lhnbo is fnnn bliss!” 

T. A., M I, i, 149 } V. also C. E., IV, ii, 3a ; 

A. W.. V, iii, 2.57. 

(2) “ l,ind)0 Patrum ” = a prison, a 
])Uice of con linemen t. 

” 1 h.avi* sonic of 'em in Limbo Palrumt and 
then* they .irc like to danco those thrre 
d.iys.” Hen. I'l/Z-V, iv, 52. 

LIME. .siib.s. (t) Bird lime. 

" poor hire I ! Ihou’dbt mviT fear the net or 
lime." Mac.t IV, ii, 34. 

(2) Anything that deludes, beguiles, 
entraps. 

” You Uy hme to langlr her desires.** 

T. C. P., Ill, ii, 68. 

(3) According to Greene lime was used 

to give strength to liquor or “ to- 
niiike it mightie.” This was a 
coni moil tniv^jLer's trick in Shake- 
speare's time. Rolfc illustrates 
from Sir Hugh Plat’s Jewel House 
uf Art and Nature (1653): “We 
are grown so nice in tast, tliat almost 
no wines unless they be more 
])lea.s:int than they can be of the 
grajie will content us, nay no colour' 
unless it bo perfect fine and bright 
will satisiie our wanton eyes, where* 
upon as 1 have been credibly 
informed by some that have seen 
the practice in Spain,, they axe 
forced even there to interlace now 
and then a lay of Lime wiBi the 
Sack grape in tlic expression,. - 
thereby to bring their Sacks to 
be of a more white colour into 
Knglanrl than is natural unto them, 
^or than the Spaniards themselves 
* will Lirook or indure. who will 
think no other Sacks than such as 
be of an amber colour.” • 

Yr»u rogue, luro’s lime in this sack too.*’ 

X Hen. /r-ll, iv. 1x4; ;/ 

II., vb. (i) To smear with bird-lim^^ 
” Myself have lim'd a bush for her.” ' ,'j ’ 
2 Hm. PM, iii, 91,. 
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(2) To ensnare, to entangle. 

*'Thc bird that bath been limed in a bush 
With trenibling \vmgs niisdoubteth every 
bush.” 

3 Hen. K/-V, vi, 13 ; v. also R. of I., 88. 

(3) To cement. 

'* I wili not ruinate my father's house, 

Who gave tiis lihKid to lime the stones to- 
gether, 

And set up Lancaster.” 

^ Hen. I'/-V, i, 84. 

(4) To put liini; in .suck (v. subs. 3). 

** Let me see Hire froth .ind lime.’* 

M. W. ir., I. Hi, 13. 

LIMEKILN, (i) A kiln in which lime- 
stone is calciiiod and reduced to lime. 

” Thou inightst .is well bay I love to walk by 
the Counter-gate, wliitli j.s as hateful to 
me as the n ek of a lime-kiln.*' 

.M. \V. \V., Ill, iU, 67. 

(3) Pill. Gouty conendions iQi the 
joints and knuckles of the fingers 
and hands. Tliey often attain to 
a considorablc size, and are known 
as chalkstoncs. 

“ The 'rotten diseasis of llu' south . . . 
. . . sri.itie.:is, limekilns i* the palm, 
inciiruble bone-ache . . .** 

T. and C., V, i, 20. 

LIMIT. I , subs. (1) Bounds, bounda- 
ries. 

“Stony limits cannot hold love out, 

And what love can do, th.it dares love 
attempt.'* K. and 11, ii, 67. 

(2) Termination. 

" The sly slow hours shall not delerminate 
The dateless limit of Ihy ile.ir e.\ile.’* 

. Rich. //-I, iii, 151. 

(3) Re.straint. 

*' Grief dallied with nor l.aw'nor limit knows." 

R. of L., X120. 

(4) Fixed hour, appointed time. 

** Between whit h lime of the ctmtr.iet and 
limit of the boleiiifiity. her brothtx Fred- 
erick was wi.ieketl at hea." 

M, AJ., Ill, i, 208. 

(5) Estimates or bounds within which 

expenses should be’ kept. 

" Many limits of the ch.-irge si't down.” 

1 Hen. IV-^, i, 35* 

(6) Reach. 

“ Take, mv king's dt'fiance from my mouth. 
The farthest limit of my emhas-y.” 

A*. I, i, 22. 

(7) Full extent. 

*‘ Tlie limit of j'oiir lives is out.” 

Rich. III-IU, iil, 8. 

(8) •< Sometimes used for limb, the 

limbs being the extremities or 
limits of the Ixxly ” (Nare.s), 
Halliwell supports this interpre- 
tation, and Steeveiis quotes Titana 
and Theseus : “ Thoiiglil it very 
strange that nature should endow 
so fair a face with so hard a heart, 
such comely limUs with such per- 


verse conditions." In this quota- 
tion by Steevens, however, the 
word might very well simply mean 
exterior, contour, outline or defining 
^ines. 

'* Hurried 

Here to this place, i* the open air, Ix’fore 
1 have got strength of limd.** 

W. r., Ill, ii. 104. 

Note.-— Mason suggests that "strength of 
limit '* means " theliiniled degrsc of stiengtli 
which it is customary for women to ac(]iiire 
before they an* suffered to go abroad alter 
child-bcariu!;.” 

11 ., vb. To assign, to appoint. 

** Limit each leader to his several charge.” 

Rich. lil-V, iii, 25. 

LIMITATION, (i) Limited degree, re- 
striction. 

" Am I yourself 

But, as U were, in sort or limitation, 

To keep with you at meals? "■ 

y. c., II, i, 283. 

{2) Ap})omtcd time. 

, ** You have stood your limitation.** 

Cor., II, iii, 129. 

LIMITED, (i) Appointed, fixed. 

“ ’Tis my limited ser\(icc." 

Mac., 11, hi, 33 ; v. also M. M., IV, ii, 158. 

(2) Restrained by social conventionali- 
ties. , 

'* There is boundless theft ( 

In limited professions.*' 

r. of .A., IV, iii, 407. 
LIMITER. One who appoints or fixes 
fate, an arbiter of destiny. 

** So hoist we 

Tile sails tnat must these vessels port even where 
Thu heavenly Limiter pleases I " 

r. N. K., V, i, 30. 

LINE. I., subs, (i) A cord, an angler’s 
string for supporting bait. 

" Hold hook and line, say I.” 

2 Hen. JF-II, iv, 126. 

(2) A'ny thrpad-like mark. 

"As many lines close in the dial's centre." 

Hen. V~’l,n,2ii. 

(3) A furrow or marking on the face. 

" When hours have drain'd his blood and 
fill'd his brow 
With lines and wrinkles." 

Sonnet LXllI, 4. 

(4) A streak. 

" You gray lines 

That fret the clouds are messengers of day." 

/. C., II, i, X03. 

(5) A row, a series. 

" What, will the line stretch out to the crack 
of doom ? " Mac., IV, i, 1x7. 

(6) Lineage, pedigree, genealogy. 

*' His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate 
souls 

Tliat trace him in his line.** 

Mac., IV, i, 153 ; v. also Hen. V-JJ, iv, 88. 

(7) Outline, lineament, contoiu:. 

" llie lines of my body are as well drawn as 
his.” Cfw., IV, i, 8, 
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(8) Method, arrangement, disposition. 

** The heavens themselves, the planets^ and 
this centre, •' 

Observe dei^ree, ]^riority,^and place 

Office and custom, In all lines nf orikt/* 

T. and C., 1, iii, 8<j. 

(9) A letter. 

“ 1 fear these stubhum lines laeli power to 
move.** L. L. L., IV, iii, 5a. 

(10) The equator. 

** All that stand about him arc under the 
line.** Hen. W//-V, iv, 34. 

(11) Plumb-line! 

“ We steal by Une and level *’ (fig.). 

Temp., IV, I, 235. 

Note.— V. level. 

II., vb. (i) To draw, to delineate. 

'* All the .pictures fairest lified 
Are but black to Rosalind.*' 

A. Y. L.. Ill, ii. 8x. 

(2) To pad, to stuff. 

'* IMuck the lined crutch from thy old limping 
sire." T. of .4., W, i, 14* 

(3) To strengthen, to fortify. 

** Line and new repair our towns of war 
With men of courage." 

Hen. V-II, iv, 7 ; v. also Mac., I, iii, 112 ; 
I dim. /V-Il, iii, 87; 2 Hen. /V-l, 

iii, 27. • 

(4) To cover on the inside, to add 

warmth or comfort to. 

*' We will not line his thin bestoined cloak 
With our pure hwours " (fig.). 

K. /., IV, iii, 24. 

(5) To furnish with gifts or property : 

e.g. ** She lines weel ilka beggar- 
wife’s meal poke” (Scottish Dialect). 
'* 1 am given out to be better lined than it 
can appear to me report is a true 
speaker." T. N. K., II, i, 5. 

LINEAL, (i) Hereditary, derived from 
ancestors, inalienable. * 

*' Peace bo to France, if France* in peace 
permit 

Our just and lineal entrance to our ow'n." 

K. /.. II. i. 85. 

(2) Directly descended. 

"Fair Queen Isabel, his grandmother. 

Was lineal of the Lady Frmengaie." 

Hen. V-l, ii, 62. 

LINE OF LIFE. A living line or lineage, 
a child. 

•* So should the lines of life that life repair, 
Which this time's pencil or my pupil pen, 
Neither in inward worth nor outwarrl fair, 
Can make you live yourself hi eyes of men." 

Sofinrt XVI, 9. 

LINGER. A., intrs. (i) Totarry.tostay. 

" If thou linger in my territories." 

T. G. F., Ill, i, 

(2) To languish, to remain long in 
pain. 

**Let them pronounce the steep Taipeian 



(3) To remain waiting, to remain 
inactive expecting something. 

" We have lingered about a match between 
Ann Page and my cousin Slender." 

M. W. W., HI. ii. 54. 

B., trs. (i) To delay, to defer. 

** She lingers iny desires." 

M. N. D., I, i. 4. 

(2) To prolong, to protract. 

" lie goes into Mauritania and takes away 
with him tlic fair Desdemona, unless 
his alxxle be lingered here by some 
accident." 0 th., IV, ii, 221. 

LINGER ON. (i) To defer, to delay. 

“ 1 say, at once let your brief plagues be 
mercy. 

And linger not our sure dcstnietions on." L 
T. and C., V, x^9.* 

{2) To continue. 

" Linger your patience on." 

Hen. IMI, Prol., 31. 

LINK. A corruption of Uni, is in lint^tock 
or linstock. 

(i) A kind of torch made of tow and 
pitch. 

"J'h*)u hast saved tnc a thousand marks in 
Itnks and torches." 

X Hen. DMII, iii, 38. 

(2) The smoke from a link was some* 
times used for restoring the black- 
ness to a rusty hat. Steevens 
cites Greene’s Mihil Mumchance : 

“ This cozeiiage is used likewise 
in selling old hats found upon 
(lung-hills, instead of newe, blachi 
over with the smc.ike of an oil 
linke.** 

" Nathaniel's coat, sir, was not fully made. 
And t'liibricl's pumi)s were all uiipink’d i* the 
heel ; 

ITicre was no link to colour Peter's hat.** 

T. ot 5 ., IV. i. 117. 

linsey-woolsey: Mid. Eng. lin» 

linen : sulT. ~sey. 

A fabric made of linen and wool 
mixed ; hence, a motley composition ; 
here, a medley of meaningless words, 
jargon. 

" W'hat, limey uoolsey hast thou to speak to 
us again." A. IF., IV, i, xx. 

LINSTOCK (Lintstock). put. /un/sa 
match, stok = iK stick. 

The staff or stick of split wood 
which held the match or lint used by 
gunners in firing cannon. Cf. Marlowe, 
Jew of Malta, v : 

** Till you shall hear a culverin discharg'd 
Py him that bears the linstock kindled thus." 

" The nimble gunner 

With linstock now the devilish cannon 
touches." Hen. F-Prol., 33. 

LION-SICK. Haughty, sick of proud 
heart. 

" Ves, lion-sick, sick of proud heart; you-^ 
may call it melancholy, if you will 
. favour the man, but, by my head, 'tis 

pride." T. and C„ 11 , 
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LIP. Vb. To kiss. 

** To lip a wanton in a secure couch.” 

Oth.f IVp ip 64 ; V. also A, and C., 11 , v, 30, 

LIQUOR. T.. subs, (i) A liquid or 
fluid sulistancc. 

“One floiirishing branch of his most royal 

_ t • rnot 

Is cracked and all the ptcrinus liquor spilt.** 
Huh. Il-if ii, 19. 

(2) Alcoholic liquids dislillud or fer- 

mented. 

** 111 my youth 1 iiovvr liiil :ipi ly 

Hot and rubcllioiis liquors in iiiy blontl.'* 

.1. y. 11, iii, 49. 

(3) Sap, juice. 

** 'J’hcu crush this herb into I.vs.iiKlcr’s eye ; 
Whose liquor hath this virtuous projicilv, 
To take from thence all eiior uith his miKht." 

M. N. 1 )., Ill, ii, 367. 

(4) The “ grand liquor ” (Temp., V, i, 

280) alludes to the “ I'raiid elixir ** 
or aimtm potahile of tlie alchemists, 
which they prelcntlt'd would con- 
fer immortal youth upon him wlio 
drank it. It was a joke to compare 
sack to this elixir. 

IT., vb. To grease with tallow or oil 
so that water will not penetrate. 1 

*' They would incU me out of iny f.it drop 
by drop, and liquor lishcrmcirs Ixxds 
with tn**.” 

A/. 1 '., IV, V, 100; V. also I //<•«. lV-\\, 
i, 7-1 ■ 

LISPING TO HIS MASTER’S OLD TABLES, 
Etc. Speaking softly, iiuiking love to 
his master’s old mistress. 


** I-ook, whcthci the fiery Tiipiii, his man, 
be not hspivq to his mu\frr's old tables, 
• his notc-hook, his couiibcI-koeixT.** 

.2 Ucn. IV-W, iv, 222. 

LIST, 1 . A.S. Inl-nn hem or edge. F. 
lisle = 'A list, a roll, a selvage. 

(i) An etlge or .selvage ol cloth. 

** A linen stoc k on one and a kersey 
bfiot-hosc on the other, ^.utolcd with a 
red and blue list.” 

' r. of S',, 111 , ii, <>2. 


(2) A boundary, a limit, a barrier. 

**Tlic cicoan owrpei-iin;: of his li.d 
Katb not the fhits with more iiuix'tuous 
haste.” 

Hath., IV. V, 82 ; v. also IV, i, 68 ; 
r. N., Ill, i, 70 ; I Iltn. /f' IV, i, m ; 
Hen. V-\. ii, 25«i ; A. Y. L., II, i, 53 ; 
M.M., I,i, 0; . 1 . IV., II, i, SI. 


(3) A catalogue, a roll, a number. 

” The lists and full proportions, are all made 
Out ol his subject." Ham., I, i:, 32, 

LIST, 2 . A.S. lystan^: to cause pleasure; 
pleasure. 

■ ' I.p subs. Inclination, desire. * 

*' 1 find it still when 1 h.ivc list to sleep.’* 
0 th., H, i, 103. 

t . II.* vb. 'lo please, to choose, to 
desire. Cf. John iii. 8: "Tliewind 
bloweth where it li.stcth.” 

'* Do, as thou list.” 

Cor., Ill, ii, 128; V. ako Xemp., Ill, ii, 
138 ; //aw., 1 , V, 177 . 


LIST, <8. A.S. hlystssa, hearing : hlusl= 
the ear. 

^To listen to. 

** lAst his discourse of war, o.nd you shall 
49 hear 

A fearful battle render'd you in music.” 
Hrn. V -If Ij 43 j V, also //afn.| I, ilij 30 } 

C. R., IV, i, loi ; T. of S., II. i. 365 J 

W. T., IV. iv, 552. 

LIST, 4 . 0 . 1 *\ lisse : Ital. liccia^A bar- 

rier or palisade. 

A space of ground marked off for a 
combat, a tilting ground. 

” Come, fate, into the list. 

And champion me to the utterance.'* 

Mac., Ill, i, 70. 

LISTEN. A., intrs. To inquire with dili- 
gence. 

" I Icre foincs my servant Travers, whom I 

SCIl^ 

On Tuesday last to listen after news.*' 

2 Hen. /K- 1 , 1 , 29. 

B., trs. To hwirkcn to. to attend to. 
” He that no 11101*6 must say is listen'd more 
* Than they whom youth and ease have taught 
to Kloze.” 

Rich. I/- II, i, 9 ; v. also Mac., II, ii, 28 ; 
/. C., IV. i, 41. 


LITHER. A.S. lidhe^- lithe, pliant, gentle. 
Solt, pliant, mild. - 

"Two T.ilbots, wimi^ed through the Hther 

hky. 

In thy despite shall 'sc-ijic mortality,” 

I Hen. K/- 1 V, vii, 21. 

LITTLEST. Smallest, least (only once 
m Shakespeare). 

” V\'hi*re love is great, the httkst doubts are 
fi:i’.” Ham., Ill, ii, 165. 


LIVELIHOOD. Note. — Spenser has liveli- 
head. ' 

Liveliness, animation. 

" Wh.it of his heart perceive you in his face 
liy anv livelihood he showed to-day ? " 

Rich. ///-HI, iv, 55 ; v. .also A. IV., I, i, 

• 26. 

LIVELY, r., adj. (1) Living : Staunton 
quotes Massinger, Fatal Dowry, II, i : 
” That liib dear father might intennent have. 

Sec, tlie young son enter’d a lively grave.” 

” Had 1 but seen thy pictui'e in this plight 
It would have maddea me. What snail 1 
do 

Now 1 behold thy livdy body so ? ** 

T. A., Ill, i, X05 ; V. als*^) Somel LXVII, 
xo;CLIIl, 6; V. and A., 

(2) Animated, sprightly. 

” Lucio and the livdy Helena.” 

R. and 1 , ii. 69. 


(3) Life-like. 

” It tutors natuxe ; artificial strife 
Lives in these touches, livelier than life.” 

T. 0/ A,, I, i, 47. 

IL, adv. To the life. 

** Prepare 

'I'o see the life as lively mock'd as ever 
^till sleep mock'd death.** 

}V. T., V, iii, 19 ; v. also T. of 5 ., Ind., 
B.58;r.G.K.,IV,iv. 174. 
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LIVELY. l..subs. (I) “Livery of seisin.” 
a law phrase belongili^ to the feudal 
tenures. It means the act of giving a 
person corporeal possession of a tene- 
ment or land, by delivery to him'in the 
first case, of the latch, key, or ring of the. 
door : m the second, of a turf or twig. 
On the death of a person holding his 
land by knight’s service, the heir, if 
under age. became a ward of the king ; 
when of full age, he had a right “ to 
sue his livery ** for the king’s hand to be 
taken of! so thsCt he iiiight luave all the 
rights of which his predecessor liad 
feudal tenure. 

Call in the letters- patents that he hath 
Bv his attorncys-gcTiural to sue 
Ilib livery." 

Rich, //-n, i, 204 ; V. «Iso Rich. //-II. 
iii, lacj ; I Hen. /K-IV, Hi. 62. 

(2) The garb of service of an attendant, 

follower, or retainer. 

*' Mi&like me not for niy complexion. 

The shadow’d livery of the liiiriiisii*4|l s'ln.” 

M. V.. II. i, 2. 

(3) Characteristic dress or leaturt'S. Cf. 
Milton. Paradise Lost, VII, 478 : 

** In all the liveries decked of suinmcr's pride * 

**' The bpriiig, the buinmcr. 

The childing autuniii, aiit'iy winter, rh<uiKc* 
Tlveir wonted Wi'tffuv.” Al. A'. /)., 11 , i, 113. 

(4) Visage, look, aspect, outward ap- 
pearance. 

“ But this foul, grim, and urchin-snouted 
boar, 

Whose downward eye still l<K>kc5th for a grave, 
Ne’er saw tlic beauteous hverv that ho wore.” 

1'. rtwrf /!., 1107. 

(5) Tlic discipline and si^jcction oi an 

association w'earing^a distinctive 
dress. 

“ You can endure the livery of a nun 
For aye to be in shady clnistct mew'd." 

AI. ^ 1 , i, ro- 
ll., vb. To dress or *0101110 as in 
livery. 

" His nidcncss so with hi'» anthori/.'d youth 
Did livery falseness in a pride of truth.” 

L. 105. 

LIVING. (I) Life. 

** She kept C4>ld distance and did thence 
leniove, 

To spend her lit ing on eternal love.” 

/.. C., 238. 

(2) Means of sustenance, livclilujod. 

** It were pity you should get your living 
by reckoning.” L. L. V, ii, joy. 

(3) Power to continue in life. 

** If her breath were as terrible as her termin- 
ations, there, were, no hving near h-ir.” 

J/.^., 1 I, i, 237. 

(4) Property, estate, possessions. 

*' If I gave them all my living, I’kl keep my 
coxcombs myself.” 

K, L., I, iv, zox ; v. also At. V., Ill, ii, 
158 ; IT. r., IV, ui, 104 : R. and /., 

,1* 


LI2^RD. “ It was a current opinion 
in the time of Shakespeare, and is not 
yet quite eradicated, that lizards, the 
most harmless of reptiles, were venomous. 

The English /imrd or eft, and the wafer- 
lizard or newt, in many places lie under 
the same slander, and particularly the 
latter. An abhorrence of their singular 
form probably gave rise to this notion, 
as happened also in the case of the toad. 
Hence the lizard's Icfi was thought a fit 
ingredient in the witches’ cauldron” 
(Nares). 

“ T heir sweetest prf)S]>ects inurderiiic; basilisks I 
Their softe.^t tmich. .'is sin.ait as lizards* 
stiuf's ! ” 

2 Hen. l' 7 -III, ii, 325 ; v. also 3 Hen. 
F/-ir, ii, 138. ■ ^ 

LOADEN. Laden. * 

” There came 

A post from W'.-iles loadcn with heavy neWs.** 
i Hen. IV 1 , i, 37; v. aNo i lien. F/- 11 , 
i, Ho; Cor., V, lii, 1O4 ; T. of A., Ill, 

V. 5'). 

LOATHLY, r.. adj. Hateful, detestable, 
re]mlsive. Cf. Spenser. Vacric Qaecne,!, 
vii. 3(Jo : 

” An lintiu KKMt di.ii;on. horuble. in sight, 

BriMl 111 the hailily lakes of 'I'.iitary.” 

“ But buireii hate, 

f Sour-e\ \\ disd.iin, .iiid disrord, shall bestrew 
'I'hi* uisiiiii of vour bed with weeds so loathly, 
'lli.it >011 -.lull hate it both.” 

TrmI*., IV, i, 21 ; v. .iKo 2 lien. IV-IV, 
iv, 122. 

IT., iidv. With abhorrence. 

” Seeim,' how loathly opposite I stood 
To his unnatural piniiose Tvll ino^ioti • 

With his piep.iied sw-trd he charges home 
My in I pro vii ltd l.ody." 

K. L., II, i, jo; V. also Olh., ITT, iv. Cz. 

LOB. Connccled witTi lubber. 

1 ., subs. A stupid fellow, a clown, a 
liibl)er. Note.-— Nares ipiotes An Quid 
Fai ioficd Love { 1 504) : 

” As badik a vrrse ai, any lob can make.” 

” Farewell, thou lob of spirits, I’ll be gone.*' 

M. iV. D., II, I, x6. 

IT., vl). To droop, to let fall, to hang.. 
”Tlie horstiiion sit like fixed candlesticks, 
With toidi st.ives in their hand ; and their 
poor jades 

Lob <1(1 wn tlieir heads.” 

Hen. F-IV, U, 47 - 
LOCKRAM. 1 C lorkrenan; Bret, lohvonan 
= Sl. Konan’s cell, from l 6 k=B. cell,-* , 
and St. Rvnan in Basse Bretagne, where 
the fabric is made. 

A sort of coarse, hempen cloth. 

” The kitchen malkin pins 
Her rirhest lockram round her reechy neck.*’ ^ • 
Cor., ll, i, 107. 

LOCK, (i) Hair, shock of hair. ' 

'* 'J liou canst not say 1 did it ; never sliake' 
Thy gory locks at me.” Mac., HI. iv, Si* „ . 

(2) A ringlet, a curl. 

” So arc those crisped snaky golden hekSt a 
Which make such wanton gambols with the 
wind, , , 

B B ' 
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ITpnn siippnRed (aimesMp i>ftcn kiuiwii 
To U the dowry o( a second head." 

Af. K., Ill, ii. 92e 

(3) A lovc-lock. 

" 1 know him ; a* wears a hck.*' 

M. A., Ill, iii, 153- 
Note. — A very prevalent {.isliinn .imong 
the gallants of the age of SIiakesfH'arc was to 
wear over the forehead or iK'hind the left ear 
a pendent lock of hair, often plaited and tied 
with ribbons. 

LODGE. Vb. A., trs. (i) To furnish 
with a dwelling. 

“ 1 nightly lodae her in an upper tower.” 

T. G. |/.. Ill I, 35. 

(2) To luirbour. 

*' 1 well might lodi;r a fear.” 

2 Util. /r-IV, V. 208. 

J3) To establish, to fix, to implant. 

“ Vou sliall be Sf» rei'eived 
As you shall deem yoiirbclf lodafd in mv heart.” 

/.. /.. /.., 11, i, 173. 

<4) To pul. 

If ever any grudge were lodg'd between 
us.” Rich. i. 65. 

(5) To lay flat, to beat down. 

“Though bl.tdcd coin be lodg'd and trees 
blown tlnwn.” 

Mac., IV, i, 5 *^; V. also Rich.Vl-Ul, iii, 
it*2 ; a Ucn. V/- 11 I. u, t?'"'. 

B., intrs. (1) To reside, to dwell. 

" l know not 

Where 1 did hdtfe last night.” 

K. /.„ IV, vii, 68. 
(2) To be present, to exi.st. 

” I. cave her to heaven 
And to those thorns that in her bosom 

Uain., 1, V, 87. ( 

LQDGING. (1) A residence. 

** Pages and lights, to conduct 
These knights into their scvt*ral lodgings.** 
Per., If, iii, 110. 

(2) A shutting up in a pen or enclosure. 

“ Fnwn the rising *if the lark to the lodging 
of the lamb." Hen. P-lll, vii, 30. 

(3) A chamber. 

** Doth any name parti.ailar belong 

Unto the htigmg wlu-ri’ 1 fiisl did swoon.” 

2 Hen. IV-IV, v, 234; v. als»i T. of S., 
liul., 1, 48. 

(4) Fare and cover, convenience for 

living. 

” If frosts and fasts, hard lodging and thin 
wi*eds 

Nip note tlu^ gaudy ^blossoms of your love. 

Then at the expiration of the ye.ir, 

Come challenge me.” L. L. L., V, ii, 791. 

LOFFE. To laugh. 

” Then the whole quire hold their him, and 
toffe.** M. N. D., 11, i, 55. 

LOGGAT. A diminutive of log. 

A small log or ]>icce of wood : in 
' plu. an old game, resc mbling Aunt Sally. 
It consisted in fixing a stake into the 
ground, and pitching small pieces of 
■ wood at it, the nearest thrown winning. 

** Did these Ixmcs cost ni» more th«’ breeding, 
but to play hggats with 'em ? ” 

V, i, 87i 


LOGCSRHEADi A blockhead) a dolt) a 

stupid fellow.. 

” Three or four loggerheads amongst three or 
four hogshe.'ids.” 

. X Hen. /K-II, iv, 4 ; v. also R. and /., 

* IV, iv, 2X ; L. L. /«, IV, iii, 204. 

LOGGERHEADED. Stupid, doltish. 

” You logger-headed and unixilishcd grooms.” 

T. of S., IV, i, 108. 

LONDON-STONE. An ancient Ixmdon 
landmi^rk, still carefully preserved in 
the masonry of a wall in St, Swithin's 
Church. Camden supposes it to have 
been a Roman milliarium, the centre 
from which all the great Roman roads 
radiated from I-ondon. In this respect 
it corresponded to the Golden Milestone 
in the Forum at Rome. It came to 
be looked upon as a kind of Palladinm 
in the Metrt)p«lis, and Cade evidently 
so n'gards it in tlic following quotation 
(Kolfe). 

I . ” Here, sitting upon London-stone, T charge 

and command th.it, of the city's cost, 
the conduit run nothing but claret wine 
this first year of our reign.” 

2 Hen. Vl-lW, i. 2. 

I LONELINESS, (i) Seclusion, retirement 
I , from company. 

” Kisid on this book ; 

Th,it show of such an exercise may colour 
Voiir loneliness.** Ham., Ill, i, 46. 

(2) Disposition to solitude, indisposition 
for company. 

” My ft'ar butli catrJied your fondness ; now 
1 fee 

The mystery of your loneliness.** 

A. W., I, iii, i6z. 

LONG. Vb. To .stretch the mind 
or heart after anything, to desire eagerly. 
” For love is like a child 
That./ongs for everything that he c.in comt 
. ^ by." I T. G. V., Ill, i, 123. 

(2) To beldng. Cf. Spenser, Faerie 
Queene, VI, ii, 68 : 

” But he me first through pride and pui.ssancc strong, 
Assuyld, not knowing what to anura doth long.** 
“ Mistress Bianca, bU*ss you with such grace 
As longeth to a lover's blessed case ! ” 

T. of S., IV, ii, 45 ; v. also Hen. Vill- 
i' ii, 32 * 

LONGING. I., adj. Set. anxious. 

” And prcsc-ntly go with me to my chamber, 
To take a note of what I stand in need of, 

To furnish me upon my longing journey.'* 

T. G. V., II, vii, 85. 
Note.— This is evidently an example of 
transferred epithet or Hypallage, and means 
” the journey upon which 1 am intent or bent.” 

TI., subs, (i) Eager yearning, or 
craving. 

” 1 liavc immortal longings in me.” 

A. and C., V, il, 280. 

(2) A name given to the peculiar and 
often whimsical desires of females 
during pregnancy, 
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" I have a woman's hnging." 

T. and C., in, iii, 237 ; v. also T. AT.. II, 
iv, 34. 

LONGLY. Longingly, ivith longin^. 

" Master, you looked so Umgly on the maid, 
Perhaps you marked not what's the pith of 
aft." T. of S., I, i, xfii. 

LONG OF (for long of). Along of, because 
of, oaring to, on account of. Cf. 
Drayton, The Shepherd's Garlaml ( 1 503) : 

" Sayth she, I may not stay till niglit,’ 

And leave my sumiyer hall undiglit 
And all for long of thtr." 

" You, mistress, all this evil is long nf y«iii." 
M. N. 7>., Ill, ii, ; v. alw. i lltn. VI- 
IV, iii, 33 ; 3 Iltn. PZ-IV, vii, 31. 

LONG SPINNERS. DacUly long-lc-gs. 

" Her waggon spokes made nf long spinner's 
legs.'* ' 

R. and /., T, iv, 59 ; v. jriso M. N. D., IT, 
ii, 2x. 

LOOP. To luff, to bring close to the 
wind. 

“ She onr-<* iN-ing lonf'tl, * 

The noble ruin of her magi'', Antony, 

Claps oil his si'a-wing.*' 

A. and r.. Ill, X, 18. 

LOOK. Vb. A., intrs. (1) To gaze. 

" I'll look to like, if hKiking liking niov'." 

K. atul 7., I, iii, 75.* 

(2) To scan, to survey. 

“ Your bmther and iny sister no s<)f)ner mt‘t 
but they looked.** 

A. V. V, ii, 33* 

(3) To examine. 

" If you can look Into the seeds of time, 

And say which grain will gmw and which will 
not, 

Speak then to me." ^ Mac.^ I, iii, 58. 

(.4) To have a particular air. 

" Look up dear.” .1/ar., I, v, 72. 

(5) 'I'o appear. 

" To beguile the lime • 

Look like the time." • Mac., 1, v, 62. 

(6) To attend, to li.stcn. 

” Look with thine ears." K. IV, vi, 1 29. 

B., trs. (i) To examine. 

" I must ffi look iny twigs." 

A. IV., Ill, vi, 94. 

(2) To seek, to search for. 

" I will look some linen for your hr .id." 

Af. W. W., IV, ii, 69 ; v. .also M. IV. IV., 
Ill, vi, 115 ; Hen. V-IV, vii, 67. 

(3) To expect. 

" Tlie^fto she looks from me are p.ick'd and 
Up in my heart.” 

IV. r., IV, iii, 347 ; v. also Ritk. //-I, iii, 
243 ; 2 Hen. IV-l, ii, 40 ; Hen. Vlli'V, 

1, X18 ; Sonnet XXII, 4. 

(4) To observe. 

*' Look how it steals away." 

Ham., Ill, iv, 131. 

(5) To take heed. 

" i/)ok you bring me in the names.” I 

M. A/., II, i, 257. I 


LOOK BEYOND. To misjudge, to mis- 
construe. 

" My gracious lord, you look beyond him 
quite.” 2 Hen. /V-IV, iv, 67. 

Note.— Cf. " to cast beyond ” {Ham., 11, 
1 , 1X5)- 

LOON (Lown). O. Dut. locn= 3 . stupid 
fellow. 

A base fellow, ji stupid rascal, a 
rogue (the word is still used in different 
parts of Scf)tland in the sense of youth, 
hoy, lad). 

" The ih-vil damn ll)c‘c black, thou cream- 
f.ie'd loon.** 

Mac., V. iii, xi ; v. also Oik., II, iii, 95 ; 
rcr., IV, vi, 19. 

LOOP. A loop-hole, an opening, a means 
of escape', a plt'a. ‘ 

“ Make me to see it ; or, at the least, so 
prove it, 

Tliat the pnih.itioii he.ir no hinge nor hop 
To h.iiig a duiibl on." Olh., HI, iii, 363* 

LOOPED. I'UII of holes. 

** How sh.ill your hfiiisidess hc.ads and unfed 
sidi"<, 

\;.ur loop'd and windowed raggedness, defend 
vou 

From Ke.ivuis such as thesi' ? " 

K. L., Ill, iv, 3X- 

LOOSE. 1., vb. A., trs. (1) To untie or 
unbind, lienee, toct'.'ise to have possession 
of, to losi'. 

" Rings she tn.idc 

Of lushes, that grew hy, and to 'em spoke 
'1 lu* preltii st posies, ' Thus our true love's 
tied,’ 

‘This yon may loose, no* and many a 
one." T. N. K., IV, i,^i. 

(2) To set at hbiTty. 

" Wh.il did I then, but rnrs’d the gentle gusts 
Aii'l hi; that lo()s'd them forth their brazen 
c.ives ? " 2 //oi. I'/-III, ii, 89. 

(3) To discharge, to shoot. 

" As m.i''y arif>ws, loosed sevcr.-il ways, 
C»»ine lo one in.irk." 

Hen. r-I, ii, 207 ; v. also M. N. D., II, i, 
150. 


(.4) To remit. 

" Thou wilt not only loose the forfeitiim, 
lint . . . foigive a moiety of the principal." 

M. V., IV, r, 24. 


15., intrs? (i) To let go, to relax. 

" Thy hand onre nmri: : I vnll not hose again 
lill thou art hen- .iloft, or I below." 


(2) 'J'o shoot. 


T. A., II, iii, 243- 


" Jamsc when I bid." T. A., IV, iii, 58» 


II., subs. The discharge of an arrow, 
hence, applied figuratively, the 
critical moment. Cf. Drayton, 
Polyolhion : 


" .And shot they with . . . the square or forked pile, 
The hose gave such a twang, as niiglit be h^ard a 
mile." 


" The extreme parts of time extremely forms 
All causes to the purpose of his speed. 

And often at his very hose decides 

That which long process could not arbitrate.”^. 

L, L. V, ii, 732, 
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III. , adj. (i) Mot held last, not con- 
fined. 

“ God, for thy morcy 1 they are hio$e again." 

C. E,, IV, iv, X4a. 

(2) Not dense, not compact. 

** So shall no fcMil upon the churchyard tro.id. 
Being loosCf uiifiriu, with digging up of gravin*.** 
R. and J., V, iii, 6. 

(3) Not tight. 

Like an old lady’s loose gnwii.*' 

1 lien IV HI. iii. 4- 

(4) Random, promiscuous, aimless. 

** Suddenly a file of ljf»ys Ix'liind ’em, loose 
shot ( -s-.slioot<Ts), delivered such a shower 
of pebbles that 1 was f.iin to draw mine 
honour in and Irt 'em win th#* work." 

Hen, V7//-V, iv, 45. 

(5) Careless, unh(*eding. 

*' Lay negligent and loose regard Ufion him." 

T. aiid C., Ill, iii, 42. 

(6) Unrostraiiicd, incautious, lax. not 
strict. 

" There an; a kind of men so loose of s<ml. 
That in their sleeps will mutter their aiTairs." 
Uth., Ill, ill, 416; V. also L. L. L., V, ii, 
776; Hen. r///-ll, i, 1^7. « 

(7) Dissolute, wanton. 

" Unrestrained, loose exunpanious." 

Rh h. //-V, ill, 7* 

IV. , adv. (i) Not tightly. 

** In green she shall be loose enrobed." 

.If. ly. \V., IV, vi, 41. 

(2) Unbecomingly, in an ill-litting 
inannc r. 

“ Now does he fi’cl liis title hang loose about 
• him." Mac., V, ii, 21. 

LOP. Subs. Lop wood or smaller 

branches, faggot wood, what is loppod 
from trees. 

" Why, we take 

From every tree lop, bark, and part o* the 
liiiibei." Hen. VIII-l, ii, 96. 

LORDING. (I) A lonl. 

" LordinRs, farewell." 

2 Hen. Vt~\, i, 142 ; v. als<i P. P., 211. 
Note. — noth Lhaucer and .Spens<T use the 
term as a respectful iiir)de ot address—sir, 
master. 

(2) A lordling. 

" You are m'tty lordings then." 

IV. r., I, ii, 62. 

LORDSHIP, (i) The state or quality of 
being a lord. 

" 1 have a suit unto your lordship** 

2 Hen. Kf-lV, vil, 4. 

(2) A scignory, a manor. * ^ 

Dkh, " I have a suit unto your lordship. 
Cade. Be it a lordship, thou shall have it 
for that word." 2 Hen. Vi~lV, vii, 5. 

(3) Marital claim or authority. 

" So will I grow, so live, so die, iny lord, 
r.re 1 will yield my virgin pali'iit up 
Unto his lonlship." 

M. N. D., i, i, Si ; v. also .1. IK., V, ui. 154. 

LQS^L, V, Lofcl* 


LOSS, (t) State of being deprived of 

anything. 

" Your lordship is the most patient man in 
loss.** Cym., 11, iii, i. 

(2) What is lost. 

" Our escape 

Is much lieyond our loss.** 

Temp., IT, i. 3. 

(3) Harm, disadvantage. 

" Whoever wins on that side shall I lose ; 
As'i‘in*d /11.M before the m.itch be pl.iycd." 

K. 111. i, 33G. 

(4) Absttnee, riddance! 

" My case is loss of care." 

Rich. /i-lV, i, 196. 

(5) Bereavement. 

" So shall you iecl the loss, but not the friend 
Whicli you wex'p for.” 

R. and Ill, V, 75- 

(6) Commercial embarrassment. 

" Glancing an eye of pity on bis losses. 

That have of laic so liuddled on his back." 

M. V., IV, i, 27. 

{7) Defeat, overthrow, discomfiture, 
misfortune. 

" Tidings, as swiftly .is the posts could run 
Were brought me of your toss.". 

3 Hen. IV-II, i, no. 

(8) Exposure, state of being discarded, 
desertion, 

" And blessing 

Against this cnii'ltv Tight ' (hi thy side, 
piH>r thing, cx>nd*'mn*tl to toss." 

IV. T., 11, ill, 192; V. also IV. T., Ill, 
iii, 51. 

{9) State of not enjoying the benefit 
of, 

" For toev of Nestor’s golden words." 

' R. of L., 1420. 

(10) h'ailiirc to trace the scent, a fault 
(a hunting term). 

" He .crii;d upon it as the merest loss.** 
w r. of 5., Ind., 1, 22. 

I t 

LOST, (i) Deeply engaged. 

" Be not lost 

So poorly in your thoughts." 

Mac., 11, ii, 71. 

(2) Bewildered. 

" Their sense thus weak, lost with their fears 
thus strong, 

Made senseless things begin to do them wrong.* ' 
M. N. D., Ill, ii, 27. 

(3) Groundless. 

" *Tis a lost fear." 

0 th., V, ii. 268. 

LOT. (i) A thing used in determining 
chance. 

" If we. draw lots.** A. and C., II, iii, 35. 

(2) Fortune, fate. 

" However God or fortune cast my lot.** 

Rich. //-I. ill, 85. 

(3) proportion or share of a tax or 
other payment. 

"That hot termagant Soot had paid me 
soot and tof too." 
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(4) A large quantity, a great deal. 

*' It is Mi to blanks, v 
My name hath toucti^ your ears.” 

^ Cor.. V. ii, 10. 
Note. — ”Lots to blanks ”*sevi'rKthing to 
nothing, very probable ; cf. ” All the world 
to nothing ” (Rich. ///-I, ii, ^38). 

LOTTERY, (i) A determination of fate 
by drawing lots. 

” So let high-sighted tyranny range on. 

Till each man drop by Mlery.** g 

/. r/. II. I. 119. 
Note. — " Perhaps the poet a|iul<‘d to tin* 
custom of decimation, i.e., the selection by 
lot of every tenth soldiiT in a general iiitiliny 
for punishment " (Steeveiis). 

(2) A prize which falls to one's .share 
on .allotment. 

" ()c:tavia is 

A blessed hUery to him.” . 

A. and C., II, ii, 243 ; v. alvi M. P”., IT, 
ip 15. 

LOUD, (i) Noisy. 

Had tongue at will, and yet was never 
loud.’* Oth., II, i, 150. 

(2) Stormy, boisterous, turbulent. 

•' ’Tis Like to be loud weather.” 

W. r., Ill, iii, II. 

LOUT. Vb. A.S. lutari = to stoop; cf. 
the dialect word loot or loui= to bend, 
to stoop. • 

To treat as a lout, to befool, to 
neglect. 

” I am touted by a traitor villain 
And cannot help the noble cln-v.'ilier.” 

I Hcti. /I'dV.hi. 13. 

LOVE, (i) A strong feeling of affection 
and attachment. 

” Heaven is m> judge, not I for love and duty. 
But s^'cming so, for iny end.” 

Oth., I, i, 59- 

(2) An attachment to a person of tlu* 
opposite sex. 

” Haste me to know ’t, lh.it 1, with wings .as 
swift • I 

As moditaiioii or the thouglits ftf love, 

May sweep to my revenge." 

Hum., I, V, 30. 

(3) Friendship. 

” Before the eyes of both oiii armies htw. 
Which sliould peru'ive nothing but love from 
us, 

I-ct us not wrangle.” /. C., IV, ii, 44. 

(4) Courtship. 

" Demetrius 

Made love to Nedar’s daughter Helena, 

And won her soul.” M. N. D., I, i, X07. 

(5) A liking, a fondness. 

“To the hve I have in doing good a remedy 
presents Itself.” M. M.p HI, i, 193. 

(6) A kindness, a favour, a token of 
afiection. 

” What good love may 1 perform f " 

(7) An expression of endearment. 

” Farewell ! I will omit no opportunity 
That may convey my ^^HI ^*50 


( 9 ) A lover, 

” Like true, inseparable, faithful loves.** 

K. /., HI, iv, 66. 

(9) A mistress, a paramour. 

" One way or other, she is for a king ; 

And she shall be my love, or else rny queen.** 

3 Hen. V/-11I. ii, 88. 

(10) I-iist, intrigue. 

" In slee]) I heard himsay * Sweet Desdemona, 
l.et us l^ wary, let us liide our loves.* ” 

Oth., Ill, lii, 409. 

(11) Cupid, the god of love. 

“ 'I'lioiigh Love use rcastni for his physician,' 
he admits him not for liis ('ounstdlor.” 

M. W. W. II, I, 4- 

(12) Venus, tlie goddess of love. 

" Let Love, being light, be dniwned i^he 
sink ! ** C. Ill, ii, 5^* 

(13) Phrases: (a) “In love," = in a 
transport of affection. 

" I think you arc in /ow.” 

M, A,, III, Iv, 7a. 
(b) “ Of all loves," = for all loves, for 
all the love between us. for love's sake. 

1 fall Kv ell quotes Cavendish, Life of 
Wolsey, tind observes that the literal 
siguilicatioii of the phrase is perhaps 
seen in the words addressed by Queen 
Catherine in her trial to Henry VIII : 
“ Sir, 1 be.secch you for all the loves that 
hath been between us, and for the love 
of (^l, let me have justice and right." 
Cf. A Woman hilled with kindness (1617) : 
“ Of all the loves betwixt thee and me, 
tell me what thou Ihlnkcst of this." 
Cf. alho. Still, 'tiimmev Gufton*s Needle : 
“ Vor al the loves on earth, Hodge, let 
me see it." 

" Al.u'k, whiTc .in* you ? spi*ak, an if you hear ; 
Spt’ak, of all loves.*’ 

M. N. D., II, ii, 154 : V. also M. W, W,, 
II. ii, ibi ; Olh., Ill, i, xo. 

LOVE-BKD. A bod for the indulgence of 
lust. 

** He is nut lolling on a lewd love-bed. 

But on his knees at incditation.” 

Rich. ///-HI. vil, 71. 

LOVE-BOOK. A book treating of lovn; 

”0n a htve-hook pray for^iy success.” 

T. C. F., I, I. ig. 

LOVE-BROKER. One who acts as an 
agent for lovers, a procurer. 

*' 'rhiTC is no love-broker in the world can more 
prevail in man's crunmeiidation with 
woman than report of valour.*' 

• r. A'., HI. u. 33. 

LOVE-DAY, A day appointed for the 
settlement of quarrels and differences, 
a day of amity. 

” Tliis day shall be a love-day, Tamora.” 

T.A., I, I, 40X. 

LOVE-FEAT. A deed prompted by love/ 
“ Every one bis kwe-feat will advance.** 

L. L.L.,V,a,ia3. 
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LOYE«JUICE. A juice supposcil lo pro- 

duce love. 

** Hast thou yrl Lilcird t1«* Athnuaii’s eyes 
Witli the love- juice, as I did bid live d« ? ** 

M. N. D., Ill, ii, 37. 

LOVE-LINE. A verse or letter of court- 
ship, a love-letter. 

** To give gr<‘at Cliarlnuain a (mmi in his hand, 
Aud write lo lier a love-line.*' 

A. W., II, i, 78. 

LOVELY. I., adj. T .ovin^,^ affectionate. | 

*' I should bid gfjod-nuirrow to iriy^ bride, 

And se.il the title wMli .1 lovely Uiss/* 

T. of S., Ill, ii, 118. 

II., atlv. CluirniinKly. Ixiwitchiiif'ly. 

“ O, thou weed, i 

•’* Who art so lovely fair and smeirst st» sweet.** 
Olh., JV, ii, fi7 ; v. also 1 I/en. 
i, 124. 

LOVE-PRATE. TdU; talk about love. 

You have sinii»Iy niisusi‘<l «iiir sex in your 
love-prate." A. Y. L., IV*, i, 163. 

LOVER, (i) One in love with one of the 
opposite sex. Note. - -The word is 
now used in the siiif^ular only of the 
man ; in the plural it applies to both 
sexes. 

** In thy youth thou wast .is true a lover 
As ever sighed uimhi a midnight pillow.” 

A. Y.L., ll,iv,23. 

(2) A friend. 

“ Your brother, and his lover h.ive eiiibi.u'ed.” 

.\I. .M., 1, iv, 40. 
For feminine use v. aNn.4. Y.L., III, iv, 
40; A. ami (\, IV, xiv, loi ; ('vwi., V, 

V, 172. 

” I tell thee, fellow. 

Thy general is my lover” 

Cor., V, ii, n ; v. also /. If, iii, 8 ; 
111, li, 13 ; li, 41; V, I, i}\ ; T. N. K., 

V, i, 34 ; V, iv, 12 p 

(3) A devotee. ! 

** A true lover cif the holy cliurrii.’* 

77*11. F-I, i, 23. I 

LOVERED. Beloved. 

•* Who, young .ind simple, would not be so . 
loveredl” /,. C., 320. 1 

LOVER’S FEE. Generally, a lover’s re- 
* ward : specilically, three kisses. Ilalli- ' 
well quotcs„an old MS. ballad of about j 
1650 : “ How many (i.e. kisses) saies ' 
Batt ; why, three, saies Matt, for that’s 
a mayden’s fee.” 

“ And the youth, mistook by me. 

Pleading for a lover's fee.” 

M. pr. D., Ill, ii, 113. 

LOVE-RHYMES. Love poetry in rhyme. | 

** Regent of love-rhymes, hinlcif (uldetl arms.'* 

L. L. L., Ill, i, 183. 

LOVE-SPRING. The bcKiiinings of love, 
the buds of love. 

** Even in the spring of love, thy love-springs 
tot” 

C. E.t 111, ii, 3i cf. V. and A., 656; R, 
of L, 930. 


LOY£-SUIIi Courtship, paying of ad- 

dresses to a lady. 

** That Cloten«i whose love-suit had lK*cn to mo 
As fearful as a siege.** Cym., Ill, iv, 133. 

LOW^-CHAIR. An casy-chair. 

** lie, sir, sitting, as I say, in a lower-chair, 
sir.** A/. AL, 11 , i, 123. 

LOWMEN. V. Highmen. 

LOWN. V. Loon. 

LOZEL y..osel, Lossel). A.S. hsian=^ to 
l)crish, to be lost. , 

An idle worthless fellow, a runagate. 
Reed cites Verstegaii’s7^fA7i/M//oM (1O05): 
** A losel is one that hath lost, neglected, 
or cast off his owne gocxl and welfare, 
and so is become lewcle and carelcssc of 
credit and* honesty.” Cf. Warner, 
Albion's Jin^land, XXXIX : 

” Pit>vided common Ix'ggars, nor disordered lossels, 
who 

Mi'll know provided fur, or c.in, but bibuiir none 
will do.” 

Cf. also Spenser, Faerie Qurenc, IT, 
iii, 28 ; 

** The whyles a tosell wandring by the way. 

One th.it Lo Imiintit' never e^ist his mind.*’ 

** And, losel, thou art worthy Lo be bang’d, 
That wilt not st.iy her tongue.*’ 

» w. r., II, iii, 109. 

LUBBER. A dolt, an awkward lout, a 
clumsy fellow. 

** I am afraid this groat luhher, the world, 
will pnjv» a cockney.” 

T. AT., IV, I, II. 

LUCE. L. Indus ; F. lus ; hts de mer or 
mrrltts is the French name for the 
coil, or sea-*yike. 

A full-grown pike, a fish used as an 
armorial bearing. 

*• Diey iii.'iy give Ih.c dozen white luces in 
tlV'Ir «>at.** A/. W. W., I, i, 14. 

^ Note. — ^I'hrec luces hauri.int, argent, figured 
m t'. u' i»a7 of ariiis of the Lucys of Cliarle* 
e.ot, a&iSf^ciuted with the tradition of the 
pix't’s youthful po.iching exploits, 'ilic 
equivoque, whicli Evans make's between 
lute .and louse, signifying love, ** because'," 
as Boswell tells us, '* it docs not desert man 
in his distress, but rather sticks more close 
to him in his advereity,” exxurs in a lampoon 
on Lucy. This satire, it is said, was the 
occasion of the removal of the pcxit fiom 
Warwickshire to London. 

LUG. Sw. lugg= the forelock, anything 
projecting. 

Vb. To pull, haul, or drag. 

" I am as melancholy as a gib cat or a lugged 
bi'ar.” 

I Hen. /F-I, il, 68 ; v. also K. L., IV, 
ii, 42. 

LUGGAGE. Cumbersome stuff having 
more weight than value. 

” What do you mean 
To dote thus on such luggage ? '* 

Temp., IV, I, 230. 

LUMPISH. Dull, stupid, spiritless. Cf, 
(|pwper. Yearly Distress ; 
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“ 'Hie punch gofs round, and they ate dull 

And lumpish still ns ever." 

*' She is lumpish, heavy, mclniicholy.” 

r. G. y.. Ill, ii. 63. 

LUNE. L. Z«Wrt=thc moon. ' 

A caprice, a lit of frenzy, a lunatic 
or mad freak. 

" Wi^ch 

His pettish lufus, his ehlts, his as if 
The passage and whole caiTiage ofjRiis action 
Rode on his tide.” r 

T. and C., II, iii, ijq ; v. alsit.l/. W. \V., 
IV, ii, i7i II'. T,, II, ii, 30 XUam., III. 
iii, 7 (instead of ‘Mimaeies")* 

Note. — Rolfe obscTves Until recently 
lunes had been found in no otluT Kiiglish 
writer, but Rev. Dr. A. D. Stark iiiforiiis ns 
that two instances of it occur in (ireeiie's 
Aiantillia, * The more she* strtjve against the 
streuine the Icsse it did prevaih', tin* clriser sImh' 
covered the sparke, the more it kindled ; 
yea, in seeking to iinlose thf Lunes, the more 
shce was intangled* ; and again, * lutluT thou 
must be the man which must unlosc me from 
the Lunes. or elst‘ I shal retnaine in a U»ath- 
some LabcTinth til the extreinc d.itc of dr.itli 
deliver me.’ ” ^ 

LURCH, r. lourche = i.\iQ game called 
c: Oiirche— t\\\^ game at Tables 
called Lurch; I., urctts^n pitcher. 
The stakes wore put into this pitcher 
and the one who got nothing was said 
to be “left in the lurch.** * 

Vb. A., trs. To deprive, to rob, to 
despoil. Cf, Ben Jonsoii, Silent Woman : 
“ VVell,* Daiiphinc, you have lurch'd 
your friends of the better half of 
the garland by concealing tins part of 
the plot.** 

** He lurched all swords o* the garl.iiul.” 

^ Cor., 11, ii, (jK. 

B. intrs. To play tricks, to shift, to 
cheat. 

” 1 am fain to shtiflle, to hedge and to lurch." 

M. IV* IK., 11. ii. 35. 

LUSH. A shortened foriif of lus/iious— 
luscious. 

Luxuriant, succulent. 

” How lush, and lusty the gr.iss kxiks.” 

Temp., 11, i, 53- 


lust. (i) Pleasure. 

“ Uaziiig upf»n the Gr<*eks witli litth* lusl." 
R. of L., 1384 ; V. also T. and C., IV, iv, 133. 


(2) Desire. Cf. Byron, Childc Harold, 

in. 43 : 

” Our bn^ast laid opc-ii were a schex)] 

Which would unteach mankind the lusc to shine or 


rule.” 

” It is merely a lust of the blood and a piT- 
mission of the will." 0 th., 1, iii, ^31. 


(3) Carnal appetite, sensual desire. 

“ Fic on sinful fantasy 1 
Fie on lust and luxury I 
Lusl is but u bloody fire." 

Af. W. W,, V, V, 91, 92. 


LUST-BREATHED. Excited by lust. 

" Lust-hreathtd Tarquin leaves the Roman 

host." of L., 3. 


LUSTIG (Lustie, Lustik, Lustick Lustique) 

Dut. /MS/IgA = lusty, active, sprightly. 
Lusty, strong, healthful, cheerful. 

I ** Lustiji, as the Dutchiiian says; 1*11 like 

' a maid the better while 1 have a tooth 

I in my head.” A. W., II, iii, 40. 

! LUSTIHOOD. Spirit, vigour. Cf. Spen* 
i ser, l-aerie Queene, III, x, 402 .*• “ All 
day they danced with great lustyhed *' ; 
al.so The Shepherd's Calendar, May, 42 : 

“ Passg'ii their time that should !>' sparely spent, 

J In lushhed and wanton inerriiiient.” 

I Note. — ^'Flie'word may mean lustfulneas in 

the second quot.uion. 

V. also 'riiomsoii, Castle of Indolence, 

, 11. 7 ■ 

“ He grew at last a kiii^it of iniichel fame 
; Of active iiiiiifl .iiul vigorous lustyhed.** 

I •* J’ll provi* it oil his bntly, if he dare, 

I Despite his nice fence and his active practice, 

1 Ills May Ilf youth and blcxnii of lustihood.** 

M. A.. V. i. 76; v. also T. and C., 11, 

ii, 50. 

LUSTY. Dut. lustinh, Ger. lustig, 

(1) Sportive, merry, cheerful. 

‘‘•rhe horn, the horn, tlie lusty horn. 

Is not a thing to l.uigh to scr>rn.” 

A. y. L., IV, ii, 17. 

I (2) Strong, vigorous. 

*' l lie toireiil ro-u'd, and wc did buffet it 
With lusty sinews.” 

/. C., 1, ii, loft ; V. also A. V. L., II, iii, 47. 

(3) Blithe, buoyant, jaunty. 

*• Many lusty Romans 

('ante smiling, and did b.ith'* their hands th 
It." /. L\, II, ii, 78. 

(4) I.uxiiriaiit in growth. 

" How Iiish .iiid lusty the gr.iss looks." 

Temp., II, i, 53. 

(5) Lively, blithe, buxom, jaunty. 

•* Now, by tin* world, it is a lusty wench." 
T.ofS., II, i, 159; V. also 7. 0/ S., IV,ii,5o. 

((i) Brave, gallant. 

** On, lustv gerifleiiicn." 

K. and J., 1, iv, ixn; v. also Rich. IM, 

iii, 77- 

(7) Invigorating, bracing. 

" .My age is as a lusty winter. 

Frosty but kindly.” A. Y. L,, II, iii, 53. 

(S) Loud, noisy. ^ 

" Wli.it lusty trumpet thus doth summon 
us i ** K. /.. V, Ii, 117. 

(•») Braggart. 

” Wiiat caunoiieer begot this lusty blood ? '* 
K. J., 11, 1, 46X. 

LUXURIOUS. Licentious, lascivious, 
lustful, lecherous. 

” 1 grant liim bloody, 
Luxurious, :iv.iricinus, falsi*, deceitful." 
Mac., IV, lii, 58 ; v. also Hen. V-IV, Iv, 
20; A/. A., IV, i, 38 ; T. A., V, 1, 88; 
T. and C., V, iv, 7. 

LUXURIOUSLY. Lustfully, wantonly. 

" Hotter hours you have 
Luxuriously pick'd out." 

A. and C., Ill, xlii, xao. 
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LUXURY. Lust, lewdness. 

“ Let not tlie rrjyal betl of Driimark be 
A couch for luxury and damned iiiefsi.” 

Jlam.f I, V, H'n ; v. also ifcn. 1^-111, V, 6 ; 

Rich. ///-Ill, V, 80 ; M. M., V. i, 4Q7 ; 

T. and C., V. ii, ss ; A/. It', li'.. V. v. 01 ; 

L . C ., 114. 

LYM. Connectf!(l with leant : F. lieH= 
a cord, a string; L. ligattien, ltgo = 
I bind. 

A lime-hoiind or liiniiuT, so cnilod 
from the lenm, lyam, or leasli by which 
he was held. 

** Hound, or spann 1, brarh, nr Ivm, 

Or iKjbtail tike, or lruM(Ui--t<(il.’' 

A*. Ill, vi, 07. 


M 

MACE. A symbol of sway or maslory. 
Cf. Spenser, Fame Qitcrur, 1, iv, 392 : 

“ Hut whereas Morpheus hail witli leaden mace 
Arrested all that coiiiily (oiiip.uiv.’* 

“ 0 iiiuninms sluriibei ! 

Lay’st thou thy leaden macc uppn niy Imy 
That plays thee mu'.ic f '* 

/. r:., IV ill. 2fih. 
MACULATE. B 1 tim'd, spotted, stained 
(only once used by Shakespcari*). 

. “Most maculate thou({hls, master, are 

masked \uider sui'h lolouis.” 

L. L, 1 , ii, 87 : V. al-yj T. N. A., V, 
i, 145 - 

J^CULATION, Spot. Haw, stain of 
inconstancy, corru])tit)n (only once 
•used by Sliakt'spcare). 

“ b'or I will thriiw mv ^love to death himself, 
That there’s no maculaluni in thy heart.” 

T. ami C., IV, iv, 64. 

MAD. 1 ., adj. (i) Deranged, lunatic, 
crazy. 

“If you be not mad, bcj»one ; if v‘Hi luiv'e 
ri'asrjn, be brii 1." T. N., I, v, 184. 

(2) Frantic, furious, ('uraged. 

Ife iii.idc me mad 

To see him shine ‘*0 hi i->K ;iimI smell so sw'eet,” 

1 Jlen. /K-l, iii, 53. 

(3) Wild, riotous. 

“ The mail days that I h.ive spent.” 

2 Hen. I y III, ii, 28. 

(4) Foolish. 

“ lie's mad that trusts in the tameness of 
A \rolf, a horse’s health, a Ixjy’s love.” 

K. L., HI, Vi, x8. 

(5) Under the influence of strong 

passion, infatuated. 

“ Cupid Is a kii.ivish lad 

Ibus to make |xx)r females mad.** * 

A/. N. D., in, ii, 441- 

(6) Wildly frolicsome, merry. 

-• “ Do you hear, mv mad wenehes ? ” 

^ Z.Z./.., II,i, yh6; V. also 2 //«!. /f'-lll, 

“1 X 3 * 

(7) Wiimsical, wayward. 

“ This is a way to kill a wife with kindness : 
And thus I'll curb her mad and headstrong 
r humour.” 7'. 0/ S., IV, i, 192. 


(S) Inflamed with desire. 

“ These hot days is the mad blood stirring." 

R, and Ill, i, 4- 

II. I subs. Delirium. 

“ Not^a soul 

Blit felt .*1 fever of the mad and play'd 

Some tricks of desperation.” 

^ Temp,, I, ii, 209. 

TIT.) vb. (i) To make mad, to madden 
(^ihakcspcare never uses madden), 
“rlad I but sex*u thy picture in this plight, 
I*' would have madd^ mo.” 

^ T. A., HI, i, 1x4 ; V. also Cym., IV, ii, 
313 ; C. E., V, i, 84. 

(2) To stimulate, to arouse, to fire. 

" She knew her distance and did angle forme. 
Madding my e.igemess with her restraint.” 

A. W., V, iii, 21 X. 

MAD-BRED^ IVoduced in or by mad- 
j n<‘ss. 

“ Until the golden circiiU on my liead, 

IJke to ihe glorious sun's transparent beams, 
13o calm the fury of this mad^bred flow." 

2 Hen, /r-IH, i, 354- 

MADDING. Furious, wild with love. 

“ As Ascanius did 

Whe-n he to madding Dido would unfold 
His father’s acts coimnenc'd in burning 
I Troy.” 2 Hen. y/-IIl, ii, 117. 

I* MAD WOMAN. A woman who indulges 
in tomfoolery or 'i:xtravaganccs of any 
I kintl, a tlancer ; Steevens quotes 

I Stubbes, Anatomy of Abuses^ “ Daun- 

i cers thought to be mad men,^ He also 

suggests that the idea may have been' 
I borrowe»l from Cicero, Oratio pro 

I Mnrcua : “ Nemo eniin fere saltat 

sobuus, ni^j forte insanit." 

“ Hey-day, wliat .1 sweep of v.'inity comes 
this way ! 

lliey dance 1 they am mad women.** 

T.ot^,, I,ii, ii7. 

« 

MADE UP. Consummate (from the idea 
of coiiTplclAicss). 

“ He’s a made-up villain.” 

T.ofA., V, i, 91. 

MAGIC VERSES. Metrical charms which 
were thought to take away life. In 
suixport of this interpretation Steevens 
quotes Scot, Dtscoverie of Witchcraft 
(1584) : “The Irishmen . . . will not 
stickc to aflirme that they can rime 
either man or beast to death.” 

“Shall we think the subtlc-wittcd French 
Conjurers .and sorcerers, that afraid of him 
By magic versa have contrived his end? “ 

I Hen. Vl-l, i, 27* 

MAGNIFICENT, (i) Noble. 

“ A letter from the magnificent Annado.” 

L. L. L., 1, i, x88. 

(2) Conceited, pretentious, boastful. 

“ A domineering pedant o'er the boy, 

Than whom no mortal so magnificent.** 

L. L. L., Ill, i, 175. 
Note.— Shakespeare uses the word only in 
fheia ^ imtan^ . 
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MAGNIFICO. A grandee of Venice. Cf. 
Minshcu, Guide into Tonguet (1617) : 
“The chicfe men of Venice are a 
peculiar name calloil Magnifinf, be. 
Magnifiers.” 

™ “ Twenty lUPrclinnM, 

Tlie diike himself, And the magnificofs 
Of greatest port, have all persuaded with 
him.” / 

Af. III, ii, 277 ; V. also I, ii, Z2. 


MAGOT-PIE. “ 'Hie prefixes Magot, 
Maggoty . . . {11^ various foruis of the 
name Margaret : cf. Robin ih applied 
to the red- breast, Jenny to tlui wren, 
Philif} to the sparrow” (Skoat). The 
syllable pie=l'. pie, L. pica—n mag]'ic. 


"Augurs ami undirstfKMl nl.ilums h.ive 
Dy fnagot-pies and choughs ^ind nwiks Imnight 
fortli 

Tlu^ sc'crct'st man of blofjdt" 

Mac., Ill, iv, 125. 

MAID, (i) A girl. 


" Talks as familial ly nf roaring lions ^ 

As maids of thirlcrn do o£ piippy-dops.” 

K. J., iT, i, 4fio. 


(2) A virgin, an iinmarrii d woman. 

“ The choicest maid is pnMl{g:il ciiongh, 

If she unmask her beauty to the moon.” 

Ilam., I, iii, 36 ; v. also Temp., II, i, 84. 
(v. under your). 

(3) A female servant, a maid-servant. 

" My sister crying, our maid howling, our 
cat wringing her hands, and ail our 
house in a great perplexity.” 

r. G. V., 11, iii, 6. 

(4) A virtuous man. 

“ You (Olivia) would have been eontrarteil to 
a maid.** T. .V., V, i, 254. 


MAIDEN. Adj. (i) P(*rtmning to a 
maid, becoming a maid.^ 

” Put off your maiden blushes.” 

Hen. V -V, ii, 223. 


(3) Individual (as a maid).. 

” From this 4imn 

Be somi'what scantier df ymii maidni pre- 
sence." //am., 1, iii, 121. 

(3) Unpolluted, frc.sh. 

” A maiden and an innocent h.and.” 

K. J., IV, ii, 252. 
Note. — In T. N. K., I, i, 4, ” maiden pinks ” 
might either be ” fresh pinks,” or tlic Dian- 
thus Deltoides of Imtany. Milner, Gardener’s 
Dictionary, describes a kind of DianUutH as 
” the small creeping or Maiden Pink, cx)ni- 
mo.’ily called the mated pink by seedsmen.” 

(.() Girlish, like a maiden. 

” Once I enaaiiitexod him, and thus I said, 
ThouifMtden youth be VtiiKiuisli'd by a maid.” 

X Hen. P/-1V, vii, 38. 

(5) Bloodless, uncontested. 

” A maiden battle.” T. and C., IV, v, 87. 

(6) Used for the first time. 

“ Full bravely hast thou flesh'd 
Thy maiden sword.” i Hen. IV-V, iv, 129. 


MAIDENHEAD. A.S. nmegdenJiad : ety- 
mologically the same as maidenhood. 

(1) Maidenhood, state or quality of 
being a maiden.^ virginity. 


” By my truth and maidetthead 
I would not be a queen.” 

Hen. Vlli n, ill, 23; v. also IF. T., IV, 
iii, Z16. 

(2) Frfehness, newness. 

"If that the devil and tniscliance look big 
Uprui the maidenkrad of our affairs.” 

1 Ren. /l'-IV,i,59. 
MAIDEN-TONGUED. Speaking in a gen- 
tle and insinuating manner. 

" His qualities were beauteous as his form, 

For maiden-tofigued he was, and thereof free.” 

L. C., 100. 

MAIDEN-WIDOWED. Having become a 
widow while still a virgin. 

" But I, a m.ud, die maiden-widowed** 

R.andJ.,\l, m,i2i^. . 

MAIDHOOD. Maifienhood, virginity, 
girlhooil. 

“ Is till TO not rhanns 

By wliieh the propeity of youth and maidhood \<i 
May In* .ilnisi'il?” 

(Hh., I, ii, ifm ; v. also T. AT., HI, 1 , 162. 
MAID-PALE. Having the pale and ten- 
der ffuiipU'xion of a maiden ; for the 
idea *f. 1 lien. VI -U. iv, 47: “this 
pale and maiden blossom.” 

“ Tf'n thoiisfind bliKidy erowns of mother's 

bOllS 

Shall ill become the flower of Fngland's face. 
Change the aimplexion of her maid^pole 
peace 

T») scarlet iiulignatioii.” 

KUt. /Mil, iii, 98. 

MAIL. V. maille—a. mosh of a net : 

1., maenln = i\ s]iot, a nir ;h i>f a net. 

1., .subs. Armom of rings or scales, 
inail-armour, a coal of mail. 

” 'IV. Ii.ive done, is to hang 
Quite out of f.isliion, like a rusty tnail 
III moiiiinient.il nioikery.” 

T. and C., lit, iii, 152. 

11., vb. To wrap, to cover. 

"M’lhinks I should not thus be led along. 
Mail’d up ill sh.iiiie, with papers on my back.'* 

2 Hen. PZ-II, iv, 31. 

MAIM. Subs, (t) a mutilation, a de- 
privation of fho use of some member. ' 

“And lliimphrey Duke of Gloster scarce 

liiin<;elf, 

That iK-ars so shrewd a maim.** 

• 2 Hen. K/-II, iU, 4 X* 

(2) Injury, loss. 

” Stop those maims 
Of sh.iinc' si-en through thy country.'* 

Cor., IV, V, 85. 

MAIN. 1. I... magnus. 

1., adj. (1) Mighty, great. 

” You may as well go stand upon the beach. 
And bid the main flotxl bate his usual heigbe.'* 

M. V., IV, 1,71. 

(2) Chief, special. 

" 'Tis his mam hope.” Mac., V, iv, lo; 

(3) General. 

" Whfrli Is no further 

Than the main voire of Denmark goes withal.'* 
Ham., I, iii, 28 ; y. also Hen. K/Zi-lV,' 
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(4) Superior, overruling. 

“ Tliat Maiiu* which by main forw Warwick 

did win.” a Hen, Vl-l, i, 207. 

II.. subs, (i) Chief powi'ft might, 
full force. 

** Goes it ag(Uiist th(‘ mam of Poland ? '* 
i/am.. IV. iv. 15 ; v. also, */*. and G.. II, 
ii*. 253. 

(2) Mainland. 

“Swell tiu* curled waves 'Ixive the main.** 
K. 7... III. i. 6. 

(3) Full flood. 

“ Nativity, once in the main of light, 

Crawls hi iiiaUirity." Sonnet LX. 5. 

(4) The chief point. 

*' I^'l's make haste away and kNik unto the 
MiatM.** 

2 Hen. Vl-\^ i, 205 ; v. also Ham., II. ii. 56. 

MAIN, 2 . L. manus— the hand; F. 
maiti. 

A stake in gaining, a tlirow at dice ; 
cf. I-yly. ICuphncs ami his Knf’lmid : 
“ And not unlike tin* use of foulc 
gamesters, who having lost t^ie mainr 
by true judgenieiit. tlnnke to face it 
out with a fa!.se oath." 

“ Were it gcvnl 
. . . to s< I so ri('h a main 
On the nice hazard of one doubtful hour.** 

1 Hen. 7P-1V, i, 4«j. 

MAIN-COURSE — Bring her to try with the. 

Temp., 1, 1. 33. 

Steevc iis observes * “ 'rhis phrase oc- 
curs in Smith’s Sea-Grammar (1627) 
•under the article ' IIow to handle a Ship 
in a Storme.' * Let us lie at Trie with 
our maine course ; that is, to hale the 
tackc aboord, tlu; sheet close aft, the 
boling set up, and the helme tied dost; 
aboord.’ ’’ v. Course ( 1 1 ). 

MAINED. Maimed, lamed (a pronuncia- 
tion used for the .sake of the p^ay on 
fnaine). 

“ XhiTuby is luigLiiid mained.** 

2 Hen. VI IV, ii. 151. 

MAINTAIN, (i) To keep up, to continue. 

** Publish it Hint slu* is di;,id indeed : 
Maintaii^ a mourning osti-nt.ition.*' 

M. A., IV. i. 203. 

(2) To dcfciid. 

“ Which I with more than with a common 
pain 

’Gainst all the world will rightfully maintain.** 
2 Hen. /P-IV. V, 225. 

(3) To vindicate, to defend by force 

of reason or intellect, to justify. 

** Further 1 say, and further will maintain 
Upon his bad life to make all this gofid.'* 

Hich. 77' I, i, 99. 

(4) To afford, to pay the expense of. 

“ What cona-nis it you if I we.ar iM-arl and 
gold? 

1 thank my good father I am able to maintain 
it." T. of S., V, i, 64. 


(5) To allege, to declare. 

** 1 haw heard him oft maintain it to bu lit 
that sons of perfect age, and fathers 
declining, the father should be as ward to 
f the son. and the son manage his re- 
venue.” K. L., I, ii, 06. 

(6) To represent. 


*• This side is Hiems, winter, this Ver, the 
\ spring, the one maintained by the owl 
( the other by the cuckoo.” 

\ L. L. L., V. ii, 880. 

MAJESTrCAL. (i) Majestic (more fre- 
queiit|j/ iLscd by^ Shakespeare than 
majestic). 


** Know then, it is your fault that you resign 
The* supreme seal, the throne majestical.’* 

Rich. 777-111, vii, 117. 


(2) Noble, grand, imposing. 

•• This ^rave o*erhanging firmament, the 
mapistical roof fretted with golden fin*.” 

Ham., 11, ii, 290. 

(3) Pomi>ous, stately. 

** Ills buiiioiir is lofty, Iiis discourse per- 
emptory, his tongue filed, his eye .imbi- 
* lions, his gait majestic^.** 

L. L. L., V, i, x:. 

MAJESTY. (i) Stateliness. 

** What majesty is in her gait ? ’* 

A. and C.. Ill, iii, 20. 


^2) Sovereignty, power. 

** The waso of majesty 

Dies not alone ; but, like a gulf, doth draw 
What’s near it with it.” 

Ham., 11, iii, 15. 


(3) Grace or dignity in manner or 
style, 

** Noi doth he dedicate one jot of colour 
Unto the weary and all-watched night, 

Blit freshly looks and overbears attaint 
W’lth elt^'i-fiil semblance and sweet majesty.** 
^ 7/en. F-IV, Prol., 40. 


{.\) A title of kings, qu(;ens, and cmi^er- 
ors, generally with the possessive 
pronoun. 

• 1 , ” Both your majesties 

Mijlht by the sovereign power you have of us. 
Put your dread pleasures more into command 
Than to entreaty.” Ham., 11, ii, 26. 

(5) Kingly duties. 

** Who buried in his majesty, surveys 

The singing masons building roofs of gold.” 

Hen. K-I, U, 197. 

MAJOR, (i) Greater in number, quan- 
tity, or extent ; larger. 

“ 1 can’t say your worships have delivered 
the matter well, when 1 find the ass in 
compotind with the major part of your 
syllables.” Cor., 11, 1, 54. 

(2) Greater in importance, more import- 
ant. 


“ Fall Greeks ; fall fame ; honour or go or 
stay, 

My major vow lies here.” 

T.and C., V, 1, 42. 


BHAJORITY. Superiority, pre-eminence. 

** Douglas I whose high deeds. 
Whose hot incursions and great name in arms. 
Holds from all soldiers chief majority.** 

I Hen. /F-lIl, ii, 109. 
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MAKE. Vb. A., trs. (i) To cause to be. 

" How oft thp sight nf moans to do ill deeds 
make ill deeds done." 

K. IV. ii. 220. 
(2) To constitute, to appoint, to Arcate. 
** Of all these bounds, even from this line to 
this. 

We make thee lady.” K. i, 57. 

(.3) To do. I 

** Now, sir ! what make you here ?/ 

A. Y^., I, i, 26. 

(4) To cau.se. 1 

” You shall alM make no nuisc in streets.** 
M. A.f HI, hi, J5. 

(5) To advance, to promote. 

** This is llu; night 

That either makes me or £ordo< s me quite.** 
• Oth.f V, 1, 129. 

(6) To act the part of, to stand for. 

** Thou .wuuldsi make a gtMtn ((x)!.'* 

K. I, V, 36. 


(7) To amount'^o, to coniph'to. ! 

“ This boillo makes an angt I.'* 

I lien. IV~W, ii, fi. 

(8) To shut, to fasten. 

'* The doors are made against you.’* 

C. /v.. Ill, i, 93 ; V. also -d. Y, /.., IV, i, 140. 

(9) To prepare for use. 

** I wash, wring, bn-w, bake, scour, dre«w 
meat and drink, make the beds, uiid d<t* 
.all myself.** M, W. IF., I, iv, 85. 

(10) To consider. 

** Make not impossible 
That which but seems unlike.” 

M. il/., V, i, 55. 

(11) To gather, to assemble. 

*‘ Tlu‘ greatest strength and fxjwer he c.an 
make.** Rich. 77/ IV, iv, 449- 

(12) To make the fortund*^)f, to enrich. 

'* There's enough to make us all." 

X Hen. tV-Uf ii, Go. 

(13) To make up, to earn, to raise as 

profit. ' . 

•• Will lh<- faiclifilt otf. rlak.- 
Of me, and all that I c.in make ? ** 

A. Y. L., IV, hi, Gi. 

(14) Plirase : “ Mfike me not your story,” 
M, M., I, iv, 30 = make me not the 
subject of your niirtli. 

B., intrs. (i) To do, to act. 

** The less you meddle or make with them, 
why the more is fur your honesty.*' 

M. A., II, hi, 51. 

(2) To concur, to incline. 

** Considerations infinite do make against it." 

I I/en. 7 K-V, i, 104. 

(3) To move, to go, to proceed. 

*' As the waves make toward the pebl'lc'd 
shore. 

So do our minutes hasten to their end *’ 
Sonnet LX, i; v. also /. C., V, i, 25; 
Hen. V-II, Iv, 5 ; IV, iv, 3. 

MAKE A LEG. To make a bow. 

'* He that cannot make a leg, put off 's c.ip, 
kiss his hand, and say nothing, has 
neither leg, bauds, lip, iifv (uip.** 

IF.. II, a, 8 . 


MAKE ALL SPLIT. A nautical phrase 
to express violent nction : cf. Greene, 
Never ho Late : ** As the Mariners say. 
a man would have thought al would 
have split agaiiie.” Rolfe quotes Tay- 
lor, the Water Poet, “ Some ships have 
so great a saylc, that they heave their 
masts by the boord and mahe all split 
againe.” Cf. also Beaumont and 
Fletcher, The Scornful Lady : “ Two 
roaring boys of i^oine, that mahe all 
split.” 

" I could ]>I:iyKreks r.irely, or .1 part to tear 
u cat 111, to make all .split.** * 

. 17 . N. D., I, ii, 23. 

MAKELESS. A.S. gemeea = a mate; 

lienee, = male. Cf. Earl oi 

Surrey, Sonnet, Description of Spring : 

"'llie turtle to her make hath told her tale.** 
Deprived of a mate : the vrord is 
used by Cliaucer, Troilttsand Cresseide, I, 
in tlie sense of matchless, unequalled: 

” III Ix'aiitie first so stood she makeless.** 

** All ! if thou issueless sh.ilt hap to die, 
llie world will wail this*, like a makeless 
• wife.” Sonnet IX, 4. 

MAKE MY MATCH TO LIVE= stake my 
life. « 

T. and C., IVf v, 37, 

MAKE NICE OF. To be fastidious 
ubout. 

“ And he th.il stands iqNHi a .slippery place 
Makes nice of no vilo hold to stay him up.” 

K. HI, iv, 138. 

MAKE-PEACE. A pcaceTnal..or, an ad- 
juster of (lifTereiices • 

** To b«* .1 make-peace bhall become my age.'* 
Riih. 77 - 1 , i, 160. 

MAKE STRANGE. 'J'o atTect coyness, or 
indilf(*rence. 

** SIk’ tnakes it strange** 

r. G. V., 1, ii, 102. 
MAKE UP. (1) To come to a decision, 
to resolw, to determine. 

•* Elfc.iioii makes not up on such conditions.** 

A'. 7... 1, 1. 197. 

(2) To reconcile, to adjust. 

** 1 knew will rr* seven justices could not 
make up a quarrel.” 

A. Y. L., V, iv, 91. 
MAKING. Subs. (1) An act of creating 
^ or £>iuddcing. , 

**'iliis making of Christi.ms will raise the 
price of hogs.” A 7 . V., Ill, v, 21. 

(2) Composition. 

** What I have to say is of mine own making.** 
2 Hen. 7 K-Epll., 4. 
Note. — It has \)wn suggested that, as 
^hesi' words were spoken by a dancer, another 
aulhfir tluiii Shakespe.arn was the writer of 
tlie epilogue which li.as been cliaractericed 
as a manifest and p<jur imitation of that to 
As You Like It. 

(3) Phi. — Ornaments and trappings be- 

fitting exalted station. 

*' She had all the royal makings of a queen, 
As holy oil, Edward (amfessur's crown, 

The rod, and bird of peace, and all such 
emblems 

Laid nobly on her.'* Hen. V 777 - 1 V, I, 85. 
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MALE. (1) One of the male sex. 

Thy iindaniitrd nirttlo should ooinixMo 

Notliing but males' Mac., I, vii, 

(2) Father. 

'* And I, thf haplrss maXe to tme sweet bird, 
Have now the fatal object in my eye 
Where my porir young was lim’d, was caught, 
and kill’d.’* 

3 lUn. Vl-W, vi, 15 ; v. also 2 Hen. 
ii, 141. 

MALEFACTION. An oITimicc .'igainst the 
laws, a crime. 

" I liavi: heard 

That guilty cre.ilun-s silting <it .1 play 
Have by llie very < iiiiiiiiig of tin* scene 
Btr.!! struck so to the soul that ])res( ally 
They have jinielaim’d their walefaition.** 

Ham., II, ii, 566. 

MALICE, (i) MiilcvoK-ncc, a (lis])osition 
to injure. 

" Nothing exteiuiate. 

Nor set down aught in malice.'* 

0 th., V, ii, 34-8- 

(2) Animosity, halted, ilhwill. 

"Tell me, nionover, hast thou stmnded him 
If he appeal the duke on anei<'nt malice.** 
Kic'i. 7/-I, i, 

(3) Disaffection, revolt. 

** Nor steel,jnor poisiui, 

Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
Can hmch him further." Mac., Ill, ii, 25. 

(4) Hurtfulness, power to do harm. 

" Our cannon’s malice vainly sh.ill he si^t iit." 

A'. II, i, 251. 

(5) A malicious, spiteful person (abstr. 
for concr.). 

" Shrug’st thoii, malice ? " 

Temf*., 1, ii, 367. 


MALICHO (Mallecho). Sp. malhccho— 
evil action : mal—hiai, ht'cho^ii deed, 
from L. facio. 

Mischief, wickedness. 

" Marry, this is iiiiching malicho : it means 
mischief.’’ Ham., Ill, h, 120. 


MALICIOUS, (i) WaUivolcnt, ill-dis- 
posed, 

" I gr.uit him Muody, 
Liixiiriou.s, avaricious, false, deceitful. 
Sudden, malicious, snuteking of every slii 
That has a name.” Mac., IV, m, 59. 

(2) Mischievous, harmful. 

" King lolm, your king and England’s, doth 
approach. 

Commander of this hot malicious day." 

A. /., II, i, 314- 

(3) Cruelly unjust. 

" How malicious is my fortune, tb.it I must 
repMil to be just ! ” A. L., Ill, v, 7. 

MALICIOUSLY, (i) Malignantly. 

• ** Nav but speak not maliciously.** 

Cor., I, i, 35. 


(2) With the strength of liate and 
sparing no one. 

" I will lx? trebie-sinew’d, lu arted, breath’d. 
And fight maliciously.** 

A. and C., HI, xlii, 179. 


MALIGNANCY. Unfavouniblenes««. male- 
volent aspect, unpropitiousni'SK. 

" Tlic fnaliRfiancy of uiy falu might iMThaps 
distemper yotiis." T. N., 11, i, 4< 

MAL^iGNANT. (i) FuU of inalicc. 

" A malignant and a turbaned Turk.” 

Of*., V, ii, 353. 

(2)v Unfavourable, unpropitious, exercis- 

Ving a pernicious influence. 

V maliftnant and ilU boding stars." 

^ X Hen. Vl-lV, v, 6. 

MALKIU. “ That majkin is a diminutive 
of Matilda, and not of May, as is com- 
monly supposed, apjiears from the 
Promptofium Parvulorum which gives : 
‘ Malkyne, or Mawt, propyr name 
Matildis * (Wright), llie word, as 
Hanmor says, came to signify a kind of 
mop made of clouts for the purpose of 
.sweeping ovens; thence, a frightful 
figure of clouts dre^ed up ; thence, a 
dirty wench. 

<i) A slattern, a scullion, a kitchen 
wench. 

" Till* kitchni malkin pins 
Her richest lockram ’bout her reechy neck.” 

Cor., Il, i, iij(i. 

(2) A scarecrow. 

’’ Ours was blurted at and held a malkin 
Not worth the time of day." 

Per., IV, iil, 34. 

MALMSEY-NOSE. Red-nosed : the red- 
ness being due to the quantity of 
Malmsey wine drunk. 

” V'lnder lie comes ; and that arrant malm’ 
.>,y-HOse knave, Bardolph, with him." 

2 Hen. /y-’ll, i, 35. 
Nolf M.ilmsry, fn>m Malvasia, a town 
on th«r .'a!>t crjast of Lamlaeiiionia, in die 
Morea, is a sln»ng, fine-flavoured, sweet, 
wliite wine, and is mentioned in L. L. L., 
V, ii, 233, and Rich. ///-I, iv, x6x, 277. 

MALTHORSE. 1 ., subs. A brewci's 
horjt', a dray-horse : hence, used as a 
term lof rejiroach for a dull, stupid 
fellow. Cf. Ben Jonson, Every Man in 
Ilis Humour, T, 5 : “ He has no more 
judgment than a malt-horse.** 

” Mome, malt-horse, capon, coxcomb, idiot, 
patch ! 

Either get thee from the door, or sit down at 
the hatch." C. E., Ill, i, 32. 

II., adj. Menial, loutish. 

” You peasant swain I you whoreson maU- 
horse drudge. 1 

Did 1 not bid thee meet me In the park ? ** 
T. of S., IV, i, XX2. 

MALTWORM. One who indulges in 
malt liquor, a tippler, a dninkardT 

" Mad mustachio, purplo-hucd maUworms.** 
X Hen. IV-ll, i, 65 ; v. also 2 Hen. IV-ll, 
iv, 487. 

MAMMER. Probably an imitative word, 
from mam, mam = the first prattlings 
of infants. 

To hesitate, to stand as one muttering 
and in suspense , (only , once used by 
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Sliakcspcare). Stccvens quotes the 
romofly of AcnlasticS (ig4(>): “I stand 
in doubt, or in a mamorynge between 
hope and fear/* and Malone adds from 
Lyly, Euphms : ** Neither stand ^in a 
mafnerinff, whether it be best to depart.** 

'* I wonder in my soul, t 

What you would ask me, that I slioul/ deny. 

Or stiuid so mammering on." J 

Oth., ly, iii, yo. 

MAMMET. O.F. niahof 9 imct= an idol, 
from Mohammc(\ or Mahomet, rom the 
false idea that Mahommedaits were 
idolaters. Tliis was almost the only 
non-Christian faith known to our 
ancestors and it was with much injus- 
tice made to stand as the type of all 
false religions, idohatroiis ^as well as 
non-idolatrous, although .one of its 
distinctive features was its uncompro- 
mising hostility to all kinds of idolatry. 

A puppet, a doll, a figure dressed up. 
Stubbs, Anatomic of Abuses, sjx'ivks of 
the fashionable women of the time as 
follows : “ They are not natural but 
artificial women, not women of flesh 
and blood, but rather puppets or 
mammets consisting of ragges or clouts 
compact together.** Ilolinshccl also® 
in his History of England, p. 108, speaks 
of ** mawmets and idols.’* 

“ This is no world 

To play with inaiifwcf.% and to tilt with lips.*' 

X Hen. 1 V-\\, iii, 88 ; v. also R. and /., 
HI. V, 185. 

MAMMOCK. Prol^ably from Gac;!. mam 
= a round hill, a liandfiyt/ with dim. 
sulf. -och, 

Vb. To tear to pi(‘C(\s, to maiiglc, 
to maul. Note. — For the subs, mam- 
moch^di, sliapclcss piece, v, Drayton, 
Polyolbion : • • 

“.King John hi* v.-ilumlly siitidiutl'; 

Thci .serablo Fivnch and tlirrc in mammocs hewed.” 

Cotgrave in his Frcucli Diciioujiry 
has: “ Morcelet—in. a bit, small mam- 
mocke, or morsell.” 

” O, I warrant how ho mamwoikrd it.” 

Cor., I, iii, 6i. 

MAN, 1. Vb. (1) To furnish with a 
man, or servant. 

“ I was never manned with an affat*- till now.” 

2 Hen. lV-\, ii, 16. 

(2) To furnish with men, to guard. 

“The castle manned with three hundred 
men.” Rich. //-II, iii, 54. 

(3) To accustom to man, to tame. 

“Another way I have to wan iiiy h.'^gard. 

To make her come, .md Uimw her k«’e|MT*s 
will.” T. o/S., IV, i, 176. 

MAN, 2. Vb. To manage, to ilirect (still 
used provincially in that sense). 

“ Mem but a rush against Othello's breast 

And he V, ii, 269. 


MANAGE. F. manige^\hc^ training or 
management of a horse : Sp. maneggio^ 

a managing, a handling, a riding- 

school : L. manus=it\\^ liand. 

I., vb. (i) To bring about, to set on 
foot, to carry on. 

" What ! in a town of war. 

Yet wild, the. people's he.irts briinfiil of fear. 
To manage private, and domestic quarrel.” 

0 th., II, hi, 197. 

(2) To cxcrci.se, to wield, to make use 

of, to handle. 

“ Idle old man, 

TIi.iL still w’ould matuigc those authorities 
That he liatli given aw.iy.” 

K. L., I, iii, 18. 

(3) To direct, to have under control. 

“ All is mi:igin.iry. she df»lh prove, 
lie will not manage her, although ho mount 
her." V. and A., 598, 

(4) To conduct, to regulate. 

“ Shame hath .1 b.i'^laid fame, well managed.** 

C. /*:., Ill, ii, 19. 

IT., subs, (i) Tlic training, breaking . 
in, or inaucigement (of a hor.se). 

“ Wanting the manage of unruly jades.” 

Ruh. //-HI. ni. i7<); v. also A. Y. L., 
l.j, ii ; i/rn. r///-V,iii,24; T.N.K., 

V, iv, Oo. 

(2) The stable, horsemanship. 

** Spe.ik terms of manage to thy bounding 
sl.Ml.” I H,n. IV-U, hi, 52. 

Noll*. — ” Ttrms of m.^nage ”«stablc tenns. 

(3) Direction, administration, conduct. 

** Ix>renr.o, I commit into your hands 
The. hushandry and manage of my house.'* 
M. r., Ill, iv, 25 ; liM) J'emp., I, ii, 70 J 
K. T, i. < ' 

{4) 'rreatmciit. 

“ Now for the n bels which stand out in 
Irelanil ; 

Expedient mafuigc must be made, my liege." 

Rich. //-I, iv, 39. 

(5) Course and conduct. 

*' I oble prince, I e.m discover all 
The unlucky manage of this fatal br.awl.** 

R. and /., Ilf, i, 140. 

(61 A running in the lists. 

” Full merrily 

ll.tth thi^ br.ive manage, this c.iri'cr, been 
run.” /.. /.. V, ii, 484. 

MANDRAKE. I'hc English name for 
the plant mandragora. T'Tom the rude 
resembbiiice of the bifurcated root to 
the hiiiiian figure many superstitious 
notions have gathered round t^is ' 
plant. An inferior degree of animal 
life ^as attributed to it. On being torn 
from the ground it w’as represented 
as uttering groans which had sundry 
fTTects. Cf. "VVebster, Duchess of Malfi : 

“ 1 htive this night digg'd ui) a mandrake 
And am grown mad with it.” 

Also, Cyril Tournour, The Atheisfs. 
Tragedy, V, i : 

“ The cries of mandrakes never touch'd the ear 
With more sad lionior than that voice does mine." 
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Ben Jonson, Sad Shepherd » II, 8 : 

“ TIm! vonom'd plants 

Wherewith she kills, whire the sad mandrakt grows 
Whose groans arc deathfiil.” 

Coles. Aft of Simplint*, says that 
witches “ take likewise llic roots of 
mandrake . . . and make tlitTeof an 
ugly image, by which they represent 
the person on whom tlmy intend to 
exiTcisc tlieir witchcraft.” Bnllcinc, 
Bulwarke nf Di'lenco af’ainat Sicknease, 
p. 41, tells how the root can be got 
without danger : “ 'rheit‘fore th(;y tlid 
tyc some dogge or other lyving beast 
unto the rooto thereof wytlic a corde, 
and digged the earth in compasse round 
about and in the mean ft'ine stopptnl 
■ ' their own eares for fearo of the terreble 
shriek and cry of this iMandrack. In 
whych cry it tloth not only dye it selfc, 
but the feare thereof kylleth the <logge 
or beast which ]nill('th it out of the 
earth." The ancients also entertained 
similcir fanciful notions with ri'spcct 
to this ])lant ; Columella calls it 
semihomo, and Pliny, Ih\ton'a \alHraIis, 
XXV, 04. speaks of liie piecautions with 
which it was to be j ducked up. 

(1) Any diminutive or groteh(iuo lignre. 

“TIi'ki wliori'Siin maiulmkc, IIkmi ail fitUr 
to be worn in iiiy c.ip, th.in to w.iit at 
my In vis.” £ Hen. IV I, ii. 14. 

(2) A cause of death. 

” Would nusrs kill, as tlolli the mandrake's 
gro.in, 

1 woiikl invent as bittc- eliing tenns 

As leari-f.ic’d Kiivy in l«r kiatlisome c.ive.'’ 

2 Hen. VI III, ii, jio. 

(3) A cause of madness. 

” Is it not like tliat I, 

So early w.iking, — wli.it witli loathsf mu* smells, 
And slirii-k.s like tnand rakes' lorn out of lln: 
earth. 

That living mort.ils, hiMi'ing tlu-in, run mad; — 
Or, if 1 w.ike, shali 1 not be distraught ? ” 

Ii and IV, lii, 47 - 

( 4 ) An emblem of incoiitinencc. 

** A* was the very genius of f.imine ; yet 
Ircheniiis as u monkey, .ind tin.’ whores 
calk'd him mamlrake." 

1 Hen. IV 111 , ii, 291. 

MAN-ENTERED. Initiated into man- 
hood. 

*' Ilis pupilage 

Man-etiter'd thus, he waxed like u se'i.” 

^ Car., II, ii. 97. 

MANHOOD. (i) State of being a man as 
opposed to a woman. 

*• To some shade, 

And fit you to your manhood." 

Cym., Ill, iv, 192. 

. (2) State or quality of being an adult 
male. 

“ There is Siward’s son. 

And many unrough youths tl1.1L even now 
Protest their first of manhood." 

A/tfc., V, ii, IX ; v. also Rich. ///-IV, 
jv, 170 . 


(3) Manly characteristics : as, bravery, 
fortitude, nerve, honour, etc. 

** I am ashamed 

That thou hast power to shake my manhood 
. thus.” 

I K. /.., I, iv, 284; V. also X Hen. /P-I, 
ii, 126; 3 Hen. P/-IV, ii, 20; Cor., 
Ill, I, 246; M. A., IV, i, 312; Mac., 
HI, i, 103. 


MANIFEST, (i) Obvious, evident. 

S It appearb by manifest proceeding.” 

M. y.. IV, 1 , 354- 


(2) N^^orious, well-known, 

*^You know my father left me some pre- 
srriptions 

Of ran- aiid piovrd (-ffecls, such as his n>ading 

And manifest ex]>erieiire had collocti'd 
For gener.'il sovereignty.” 

A. IV., !, hi, 213; V. also Cor., I, iii, 50 


MANKIND. ‘ Adj. (i) Masculine. un- 
womanly, termagant. (T. Bfaiimoiit 
and Idctchcr, Woman Haler, 111 , 2 : 
“ So, so, 'tis as’t .should be, are w'omon 
grown so mankind ? Must they be 
wooing ? ” 

" .\re you mankind}'* Cor., IV, ii, ib. 

(2) Mischievous, impudent : cf. Beau- 
mont and Idctcher : Monsieur 
Thomas, IV, 6 ; 

” ’Tw.i-. a Muiiid knock she gave m«', 

A i»l.iguy mankind girl, how my brains lottei ! ” 

” Out ! 

A mankind witch 1 Il»'ace with her.” 

W. r., II, iii, 67. 


MANLY. Adv. Manfully, courageously, 
fearlessly. 

” This tiiiu. goi'S manly." 

Mac., IV, iii, 235. 

• ‘1 

MANNER, 1 ." V.- nmnidre, nianicr— to 

hnndli^ ; W7rti« = the hand. 

(1) Way, mode. 

M.irk the manner of his teaching.” 

(2) Cotrse, process. 

“ T v-'ll us the manner of the wrestling.” 

A. Y. L., 1 , ii, X18. 

(3) Custom, habit. 

“ I am well acquainti'd with your manner 
of wreiicliiiig the true cause the false 
way.” 2 Hen. /P-II, i, xoo. 

(4) Kind, .sort. 

” Is he of God's making ? What manner of 
man ? ” A. V. L., HI, ii, 200. 

(5) Measure, sense. 

” It is in a manner done already.” 

K. V, vii, 89. 

(6) Plu. — Politeness, civility, deport- 
ment, refinement of behaviour. 

” The time will not allow the complaint 
which VL-ry manners urges.” 

K. L., V, iii, 235. 

(7) Plu. — Morals, character. 

” If thou never sawest good manneis, 
then thy manners must be wicked.” 

4. Y. L., HI, Ii, 38, 
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MANNER, 2 . Norm. F. mainotif : F. 
manoeuvre^ ^ work of the hands. 

A thing taken or stolen which is found 
in the hands of the person taking or 
stealing it. Cf. Latimer, : “ Even 

as a theite tliat is taken, with the manor 
that he stealcth.” v. also Blackslone, 
Commentaries, Book II, ch. 6 : All 
offenders against vert and vc^ison, 
who may be attached by tlicir br dies, if 
taken with the mainour (or maina'iivrc), 
that is, in the very act of killing venison 
or stealing wood; or preparing fb to do, 
or by fresh and immwliate* pursuit 

after the act is done. ..." 

** O, villain, thou slfiPst a cup of sack eighteen 
years ago, and wert taken with the manner , 
and ever since thou hast blush'd exteiii- 

X H^n. /K-II, iv, 204. ; v.'also IV. T., IV, 
hi, 708 ; L. L. L., I. i, d)o> 

Nolo.” "Taken with the manner 
caught in the act. 


MANNERLY. I.. adj. (i) Befitting, 
seemly. * 

" me have 

What thou thiiik'st mer'l, and is most man- 
nerly.** 

T. G. V., II, vii, 5H ; V. als.1 W. T., TI, 

i, 82. 

(2) Courteous, polite. 

" Mannerly devotion shows in this." 

R. and I, v, 96. 


II., adv. Politely, courteously, as 
gotxl manners would dictate. 

" When we have snppM, 

W«*’ll mannerly deni;iiul thee of thy story." 

Cym., in, vi, 92 ; v. .also M, A., 11 , i, 65. 

MANNINGTREE-OX. It appears that 
great fe.stivitic;s^ were liekkOT Manning- 
tree in Essex, where there was a fair 
at which old Morality plays were often i 
exhibited. It was customary at these 
festive occasions to roast an ‘ox whole. 
The allusion to the pudding! ih the 
following passage of SliakespJirc may 
be a fancy of the poet. Wc find it, 
however, referred to in a later produc- 
tion, Ballad on a New Opera (1658) : 

" J list as llu* people stare ' 

At an ox in the fair i 

Roasted whole with a pudding in’s Indly." | 

The Manningtrcc oxen were, doubt- i 
less, famous for their size, as the ' 
neighbourhood was remarkable for the ! 
richness of its pastures. 

" That roasted Manninglree-ox with the 
pudding in his belly." 

i Hen. IV-U, iv, 417 

^JELLER. A .S. man: cwcllan=^ to 
...L 

A man-killer, a murderer. 

" Tliou art a honey-seed (homicide) : a 
manqueUer and a woman quellj-r.” 

^ 2 Hen. IV-ll, i, 47- 


MANSIONRY. An abode selected with 
care and built with pains. 


" This guest of summer. 

The temple-haunting martlet, does appro\'e, 
Dy his loved tnansionry, that the heavens* 
breath 

Smells wooingly here." Mac., I, vi, 5. 

MANY, 1 . Subs. (I) Multitude. 

" O, thou fond ntany ! with what loud ap- 
plause 

Didst thou be.it heaven, with blessing 
Bolingbroke.” 

2 Hen. IV-l, iii,- 93 ; v. .also Cor., Ill, i, 66. 
(2) Preceded by a it means a con- 
siderable or ^reat tntmbrr with of 
omitted, as was fretpient in E.E. 
v. Abbott’s Shakespearian Gram, 

J 87. Cf. Teiiiiy.soii, 7 '/ie Alillcr’f 
Daughter, “ They have not she'd 
a many tears.”M 

" A ean*-er.izcd inollier ul a many sons.” «• 
Riih. y//-lir. vii, 181; v. also Hen. 
F-Tll, vii. 61 ; IV, i, 117; K. J., IV, 
ii, 199 ; \f. V., Ill, v, 51. 

MANY, 2 . v. Meiny. 

MAP. (i) A represen tai ion of a portion 
of the earth’s surface. 

" Peeling in maps for ports .and pif-rs and 
roads.” M. V., I, i, 19. 

(2) An* outward indic.'itioii of what 

may be seen within, impersonation. 

" In thy fan; I see 
The map of honour, tnith, and lr»y,ally.** 

2 Hen. KMII, i, 20) ; v. also T. A., UI, 
ii, 12. 

(3) A mere outline, remnant. 

" Ah, thou, the model whi re old Troy did 
stand ; 

Thou map of honour ; thou ;;„|g Richard's 

And not King Ri. liard." • 

Rich. //-V, i, 12. 

(4) A picture, an image. 

" Tims is his rhei-k Ihf tnap of days outworn.** 
Sonnet LXVIII, i ; v. also R. of L., 402, 
1712. 

MAPPERY. The; Study or planning of 
maps or charls, booki.sh theory or 
scheming (only once used by Shakc<‘ 
spcarc). * 

" 'riiey rail this bed-wfirk, mappery, closet- 
war." T. and C., I, iii, 205. 

MARBLE. Adj. Pure, ptdiucid, crystal- 
line. Cf. Milton, Paradise Lost, III, 564: 

" (Ki ) . . .^iiilo the wftild’s first region throws 
Thniugh the pun' matfde air liis f»bii(|Ui’ way." 

“ Ry marfde he.ivi'ti. 

In the- dill' reverence of :i sacred vow 
I hi'p! engage iny words.” 

0 th., Ill, iii, 448; V. .also Cym., V, iv, 
87; V, iv, x2o; for marbled usixl in a 
similar sense v. T. of A., IV, iii, 190. 

MARBLE-CONSTANT. Firm as marble. 

" Now from hr'.atl to foot 
I am marble-constant.** 

A. and C., V ii, 240. 
MARCHPANE. F. masse pain. Origin 
doubtful : perhaps from Marci panis 
(BiTgliaus) — bread of Mars. Nares 
quotes various suggestions as to the 
derivation of the word. Cf. inodern 
marzipan^ 
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A kind of sweet breaxl or almond cake, 
a macarcx)n : a spice-cakc composed 
of sugar nuts, pineapple, almonds, 
etc. It was an article much esteemed 
in the desserts of our ancestors. As to 
“ how to make a marchpane ** Nares 
makes a long quotation from one of 
• the old English receipt-books, Dcli^htes 
for Ladies (1608). v. also Markham's 
Counttey h'arnw : “ Marchpanes are 

made of verie little, tlower. hiit with 
addition of greater quant itie of filherd-s, 
pine nuts, pistaces, aliiionds, and 
^ rosed sugar." 

** Good lliou, S.1V1: iiira of manhliane*' 

A*, atul 1 , V, 7. 

MARE. A.S, mara--\m inciilius ; Icel. 
mara^the nightmare. 

The* nightmiire, a kind of torpor 
which seems to opprt;ss the stomach 
with a weight which occasions horrible 
dreams. 

Cf. Eacon, Nutitral llisUiry ; "Mush- 
rooms cause, the incubus, or the marc 
in the stomach.'’ 

** 1 will ndc tlur o* liki* marc.** 

2 //<•». yr-ii. i, 67. 

lillARGENT. 'rhe* same won I as matqhi, 
with an excrescent /, as in tyrant, etc. 

(1) Margin, edge of a book. 

“ A shi rt of papiT 

Writ on In)IIi sides the liMf, marncnt and all." 

L. L. A., V, ii, 8. 

(2) An explanation or comment in th(5 
margin of a btjok. 

" ] knew j’oii must be rddjrd by the htarf^ent 
ere you h.id dime." Ilam., V, ii, 14O. 

(3) Light, revelation, interpretation 

(like illustrations in the nuirgins of 
book.s). 

" Wli.it obsourrd iii this f.iir volume lies 
Find written in the marmnt ot his eves." 

R. and 1, iii, bb ; v. al:>u L. L. L., 11, 
i, 24(1 ; K. of I.., 102. 

(4) Shore, bank, strand. 

“ Never, biiii-e the middle sumiui r’s spring, 
Mel we oil hill, in d.ile, foiesi nr iiie.id, 

By p.ived fountain or bv riishv boMik, 

Or ill the be.ielied margrnt of the sea." 

M. N. D., 11, i, 85 ; V. alw A. C.. 39. 

MARISH. }*'. maruis ; T.ow L. fuariscus, 
A marsh, a swtinip. Cf. Milton, 
Paradise Lost, XII, 630 ; 

" As cvriiiiig mist 

Risen from a river, o'er tlio marish glides." 

Also, Ezek. xlvii. 1 1 : The miry places 
thereof, and the marishes thereof shall 
not be healed." 

" Posterity, await for wretrlied years, 

When at their mothers* iiioist eyes b.'ities 
sluill suek, 

Our isle be made .1 marish of salt tears." 

X Hen. Vl \, i, 50. 

MARKET. (I) Public place for buying 
and selling. 

" Sf;arcb the market:* 


(2) A public sale or fair. 

" I run before my horse to market:* 

Rich, ni l, i. 164. 

(3) An occasion for exposing for sale. 

, *• Sell when you can : you arc not for all 

I markets:* A. Y*L., HI, v, 60. 

(4 Occupation, that for which an 
exchange is made. 

1 '* What is a man 

bis chief good and market of bis time 
JJtJ but to sleep and ferd 1 " 

Ham., ' h’, .14- 

MARKL'T-BELL. A -bell rung to tell 
that ‘tr.ule may begin. 

Filter, go in, the markel^heU is rung.** 

I Hen. K/-1II, ii, ifi. 

MARKET-FOLKS. People attend 

markets. 

** l*ay.s.*ns, p.auvres gi*ris dc Franee, 

PiKir market- folks, that wune to sell tlie.ir 
. com." I lien, rf-lll, ii, 15. 

MARKET-MAID. A female servant who 
attends a market to buy or sell. 

" Hut you are come,* 

A market-maid to Rome.” 

A. and C., Ill, vi, 57. 

MARKET-MAN. A man who atteiuls a 
niaiket to buy or sell. 

"So woithlvss i>eas.ints bargain for their 
wives. 

As market-men for oxen, sheep, or horse." 

I Hen. F/-V, v, 54. 

MARKMAN. A marksman (only once 
used by Sliakesj)carc). 

** A light g(x>d markmanl And she's fair 
1 'ove." R. and J., I, i, vjH. 

MARRIED...^ Concordant, harmoniously 
blended, Cf. Milton, h* Allegro, 137 : 

" Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 

Man led to immortal veivj.” 

" F.xaiiiinc every married lineament 
And set: liow' one another lends content." 

. . R. and J., 1, iii, 62 ; v. also 2 Hen. iF-V, 

i, bi \ T. and C., 1 , iii, xoo ; Sonnet 
•> VIII, 6, 

MARRY. A corruption of "by Mary " 
from the practice of swearing by the 
Virgin Mary. This form was used to 
avoid profanation or its penalties. 

Truly, indeed, forsooth. 

" Marry, sir, be better employed, and be 
naught a while." 

A. Y. L., 1. i, 3X ; v. also K. L., IV, ii, 68 ; 
M. N. D., 1, ii, 9. 

MARRY TRAP. Njires observes that 
this " is apparently a kind of proverbial 
exclamation, as much as to say * By 
Mary ' you are caught I ' but the phrase 
wants further illustration." Johnson 
remarks : " When a man was caught 
in his own stratagem, 1 suj)pose the 
exclamation of insult was marry trap I " 
" Be iivi^'d, sir, and pass ^ood humours : 
1 will say marry trap with you, if you 
run the nuUiook's bum6ur on me." 

PL W. IF., I. i, 150. 


/Vr., IV, Ii, 3. i 
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MARSHAL. I., subs, (i) Tlie chiei 
officer of arms who regulates combats 
in the lists and establishes rank and 
order at royal feasts and processions. 

** Bear this scaled brief 
With winged haste tf) the lord marsAA" 

I //m. iv. 2. 

(2) A military officer of the highest 

rank, a held marshal. 

“ Not the king's crown, nor tin: deputed 
sword. 

The marshal's truncheon, nor ^lie judge's 
robe, , 

Become them with one half so gfinl a grace 
As mercy does.” A/. A/., 11, ii, 61. 

(3) A director, a guide. 

" Rc:ist)ii becomes the marshal to niv wil!.” ■ 
A/. N. D., 11, ii, 120. I 

II., vb. To direct, to le:i<l. , 

"Thou marshoTst me tin; jvay that I was j 
going." i 

A/ttL'., 11, i, 42 ; V. also Ham., HI, iv, 198. j 


MART. Contraction lor inarkel. 

1., subs, (i) A place of public stdtJ. 

"If any born at V^plicsiis 
Be seen at Syracusan mor/v and f.iirs 
He dies.” b *f ; 

(2) Trade, purchasing. 

" Why such daily cast of br.uen cannon 
And foreign mart for inipleineiits tif war? ** 
Ilam., 1, i, 74. j 

(3) A mercantile transaction. 

" I play a merchant's part, ' 

And venture nudly on a desp’ratc mari** . 

T. o/.V., II, i, 32r. . 

11 ., vb. A., trs. To traffic in, to bar- 
gain. Cf, John Marston, Scourge 
of Villanie (1598), 1 , 2 : 

" Once Albion liveal in sutii a age, 

That men did hold by servile, vilfcn.ige, 

Poore brats were slaves, of boiic-meii that were 
borne, 

And marUdf sold.” 

" You have Irt him go 
And notliiiig marled with him." t • 

W. T., IV, ill, 341 ; V. aboV- C., IV, 
ill, XI. • 

B., intrs. To deal, to traffic. 

" If he sliall think it fit, 

A saucy stranger, in his court, to marl 
As in a Romish stew.” Cyw., 1, vi, 144. 

MARTIALIST. A warrior, a fighter, a 
soldier Cf. William Browne, Britannia* s 
Pastorals (1513). 1 / 5 • 

” He was a swain whom all the graces kist, 

A brave, hcroick, worthy martialisl," 

” What strange, ruins. 

Since first we went to school, mav we perceive 
Walking in Thebes I scars and bare wce.ds. 

The gain o' the martialist.” 

T. N. K., I, ii. 13. 

MARTLEMAS. A corruption of Mar- 
tinmas or the feast of St. Martin which 
falls on November ii. This was the 
season when meat was pickled and 
.ored for winter use. An ox fattened 
to be killed and fialted or smoked for 
winter provision is Still called in Scot- 


land and the northern counties of 
England, a tnart, a mairt or maerL In 
Northumberland a ntairt is used figur- 
atively as a derisive term for a bulky 
person, e.g. “ Yc greet inuckle mairt,** 
For a similar reason it is probable that, 
in the following passage, Falstaff was 
jocularly calk'd Martlcmas, 

" And how doth tliemar/fcma^, your master ? " 
2 7/01. 7 ^^-II, ii, 89. 

MARTLET. I', martin, a corrii])tion of 
dim. martinet liy interchange of n and /. 

A martin. 

" 'rills giu'st of siiininer, 

The tcmplc-h.iuiiliiig nMrtli't, docs approvd. 
By his lov'd iiuirisioiiry, that the heaven's 
hrtMtli 

Smells w'tioingly lu-rc.” • • 

Mac., I, VI, 4 ; v. .ilso A 7 . V., II, ix, 28, 

MARVELLOUS. Adv. Wonderfully, cx- 
cihhI 1 n gl y . ox t raord i narily . 

" IJiMMi mv hfe, she finds, although I cannot, 
My*.i-If to hi* a marvdhits pnipcr man." 

Rich. ii, 2SS : v. alv» Temp., HI, 

ni, 19 ; M. .1., IV, n, 27 ; 71 am., II, i, 3 ; 

2 / 7 m. /I' ll. IV. 22; iV. AT. D,, III, 

0 i, 2 ; IV, i, 2j ; M. M., IV, lii, 136. 

MARY-BUD. Tlie flower of the marigold, 
wliich was roiiiarked to open in the 
morning and shut u]) in the evening. 
This property of tiui llowvr is further 
alluded to by Shakcispcarc in W, T,, 
JV, iv, 10.; : “ 'J'Jui marigold, that goes 
to beci wi' (he sun, and with him rises 
ueeping." 

'* WiriKmi' Mary-huds begin 
To ope their golden eyes.” * 

Cym., II, iii, 32 . 


MASK (Masque). I., subs, (i) A festiv^ , 
cnti;rtainnient, .'i revel. Cl. Spenser, 
Parric Qitccnc Ilf, xii, 45 : 

" After whom I'iarcht a jolly comp.’iny, 

In a inanii'-i ol .1 maske, arr.mged orderly.” 

” 1 delight in masques and revels sometimes 
altogether." T. N., I, iii, zoo. 

(2) Mummery. 

" This harness'd masque and unadvised 
revel. 

This uiihair’d s.iiiciness and boyish troops, 
The, King doth siiiilo at." 

A'. V. ii. X33. 

(3) A cover for the face fretpiently worn 

111 public by ladies in Shakespeare’s 
time. ’ • 


"Thesi; happy masks that kiss fair ladies* ‘ 
brows, 

Being black, put us in mind they hide the 
- f-iir.” 

• R. and /., I, i, 236 ; v. also M. M,, II, 
iv, 79- 


{4) A cover for the face to preserve the 
complexion. 

” But since she did neglect her looking-glass. 
And threw her suii-expclling mask away, 

The air hath starved the roses in hex cheeks 
And pinched the lily- tincture of her face. 

That now she is become as black as I.” 

T. G, V., IV, iv, 146, 


CC 
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(5) A cover for the face to conceal 
one's identity, especially when a 
woman's part was pcrforined on 
the sta^c. When the appearance 
of female actors in the theatre 
was disallowed, if the company 
had not a boy or young man. who 
could perform the i)art, the char- 
act(*r was acted in a mask, which, 
being a l.'uly's fashion so much in 
use at the tinu', did not give any 
unusual appearance 1o the scene. 

h'lute. “ N.iy, faith, let not iiu' play a 
woinnii ; f h.ivr a coiiiiiif*. 

QuifWf. 'J'hat’s all oiio : ynii shall play it 
ill a anil yim may squeak ua biuall 
as you will." M. N. /)., I, ii, 41. | 

*11., vb. A., Irs. (i) To cover with a 
mask, either to defend against injury 
or to conceal identity. 

*' Him he kii'-w well .uul Ktu-Sbed that it was 

Ihit bring masked hi was not siirr of it.** I 
T. G. V.. V, ii, 40. 

(2) 'I'o conceal, to hide. 

** Masking Ihr busim <<s from jLhr conim...ii 
rv«', 

I'or biiiulry wrightv rrasw^ns.** 

Mac., Ilf, i, 125. 

13., intrs. To go about in masquerade. 

** And thru w’r masWd.** 

R. and /., I, V, 35. 

MASS, (i) The earth as a solid body. 

** V( .t this solidity and rompound mass. 

With tristful visage, as against the doom. 

Is tiiought-sick at Ihr act." I 

’ Uam., Ill, iv, 49. | 

(2) Substance, material. 

^ " And what hath mass or matter bv Itself 

Lies rich 111 virtue and uniningird." 

T. and C'., I, iii, 29. 

(3) An aggregation of fluid matter. 

** Not the driwdfnl spout 
Which shipinrn do thr hun'icano call, 
Cnnslring’d in fnass by thr .diiiighty sun, 

Sh.ill dizzy with more clamour Neptune’s 
ear 

In his descent than shall my prompted svsord 
Falling on Diomcil." T. ami C., V, ii, 172. 

(4) A great quantity or amount, a heap. 

"Thy sumptuous buildings and thy wife's 
attire 

ll.ave cost a »i<Ms of public treasury." 

2 Hen. Vl-\, iii, 128. 

(5) Size, magnitude. 

" W’itnoss this army of siieli mass and charge 
Li'd by a delicate and tender prince." 

Ham., IV, iv, 47. 

MASTER. I.. subs, (i) An employer. 

" My master, wiio, God bless the mark, is 
a kind id devil." M. V., II, ii, 19. i 

(3) A head, a chief. 

" Men more divine. . . . 

• * « 

Indued with intellectual sense .and souls. 

Of more pre-Piiiiiieiicr than fish and fowls, 

Arc tnasters to their females." 

C. E., II, i, 24. 


(3) A captain of a merchant vessel. 

" Good boatswain, have care. Where's the 
Master ? ** Temp., I, i, 8. 

(4) One who controls or directs at will. 

t " Men .'ll some time are masters of tlieir 
^ [ fates." /. C., I, ii, 139. 

(q One of perfect skill in an art or 
'l science, one with a degree. 

"A fnaster of fence." M. W. W., I, i, 295. 

‘ Note. — ^Tlierc were three degrees in the 
scieiie4* of fencing, a master's, a prevosl’s, 
aiid a scholar's ; v. Master of Fence. 

(6) /V teacher. 

" What foolish master taught you these 
manners ? ’* 2 Hen. IV-ll, i, 172. 

(7) A patron, a friend. 

" Come, follow us ; wc'llbc thy good tnasters.'* 
IV. T., V, ii, 165 ; v. also L. L. L., IV, 
i,‘ 106. 

Nolo. —** It was the fashion for an inferior, 
or suitor, to beg of the gn at man, after his 
humble anmiieiidations, that he would be 
good master to him.” 

(8) A respectful title of address. 

“ Masters, spread yourselves." 

M. N. D., I. ii, 15. 

II., vb. (i) To become the master of, 
to control, to overpower. 

" Every one can master a grief but he that 
has it." A/. A., Ill, ii, 25. 

(3) To be a master to. 

" Rather father Ihee than master thee.” 

Cy»i., IV, ii, J95. 

(3) To ow’n, to possess. 

" .^nd chid his truant youth with such a grace 
As .f he master'd tliere a double spirit 
Of U iching and of learning instantly." 

I Hen. IV- V, ii, 64 ; v. also Hen. V-ll, 

. . , ! 17 ; AI. V., V, i, 174 ; Sonnet 
CVf, 6. 

MASTERDOM. Supremacy, mastery. 

" Wliich shall to all our nights and da> ^ to 
t come 

y Give sidely sovereign sway and masterdom." 

\ ‘ Mae., I, v, 7x. 

MASTER-GUNNER. An officer in charge 
of artillery. 

" Chief master-gunner am I of this town.” 

I Hen. VI-1, iv, 6. 

MASTERLY. Adv. With the skill of a 
master. 

" Masterly done 

ITic very life seems warm upon her lip." 

W. r., V. iii, 65. 

MASTER-MISTRESS. One who domin- 
ates by a combination of male and 
female charms. 

" A woman's face with Nature's own hand 
painted 

Hast thou, the master-mistress of my passion.' * 
Sonnet XX, 2. 

MASTER OF FENCE. One who has 
obtained eminence or perfect skill in the 
art of fencing. According toSteevens, 
who quotes from an old MS. in the 
British Museum, there were three degrees 
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in thn science and art, namely, a 
master’s, a provost’s, and a scholar’s. 

** 1 bruist'd my shin the other day with 
playing at sword and dagger with a 
of fence,** M, W, W., I, i, 256. 

MASTER REASON. A chief or i)rii^ipal 
reason. 

*' She has mo. her quirks, her re;is< ns, her 
master-reasons.** Per., IV, vi, 4. 

MASTIC. Various readings and inter- 
])r(>t:ilions have been given of fliis word, 

(i) Ft has been •suggested that it is a 
misprint for mastiff ; (2) it ifeis been 

associated with the word masticate ; 
(3) it is thought that “ Ida mastix 
jaw's ” in the following passage from 
Shakespeare, has been employed to 
avoid the. cacophony of *** his masti.r 
i^ivfs " “ Mastix,” as Warhurton re- 

marks, ** was used to mean a wlii]> or 
scourge, especially of a 111 ond kind.” 
At the same time he cpiolos a passage 
from More’s Arcadia, in wldcTi tlio 
term is applied to one' of 'riiorsitcs’ 
type : “ And therefore sometimes look- 
ing upon an old acquaintance of his I 
called Mastix, one of the repiiiingst ■ 
fellowcs in the world, and that beheld, j 
nobody but w'ith a mind of misliko | 
(saying still the world was amiss, but • 
how it .should be «sm('ndcd ho knew i 
not),” etc. Ncvcrtludess, after the.se I 
views arc considered, the word masty • 
is still an English Dialect term meaning 
very large and strong. Shakespeare 
may have used mastic as^a duplicati' 
of masty from an iniii^ined analogy 
between these forms ami (o.g.) tustv, 
lustic (lustig), q.v. The poet is making 
obvious allusion to the ugly features of 
Thersites. " ^ 

** When rank llicrsites his snastic jaws, 

Wc shall hear music, wit, and orJ.cle.** 

T. and C., I, iii, 73- 


MATCH. I., subs, (i) An equal. 

** The all-spcing sun 

Ne'er saw her match since first the world 
begun." R and I, ii, 92. 

(2) A bringing logether of two parties 
suited to one another, hence, a 
union by marriage. 

*' 1 would fain have, it a match and I doubt 
not but to fashion it." 

M. A., II, i 382- 


(3) 

(4) 


A bargain. 

" There I have had another bad nuUck.** 

M. K, III, I, 37 ; V. also T. and C., IV, 
V, 37. 


Arrangement, appointment. 

" Now shall wc know if G.^dshiU Imve set a 
match.** 

X Hen. IV-lf ii, 98 ; v. also AI. W. W., 
II, u, 257- 

Note.— "To set a match "-to plan a 
robbery. 


(5) A competition, a contest, a game. 

" Whoi'ver wins, on that side shall I lose ; 
Assured loss before the match be played." 

K. Ill, i, 336. 

(6) A term used in accepting a wager. 

Host. “ What is the wager ? 

Lucent. Twenty crowns. 

Petr. Twenty crowns! ... a match \ *tls 
done." T. of .9., V, if, 74. 

II., vb. A., trs. (i) To compare. 

•* Her will, reet.iliiig to her l)*'tler judgment, 
Mav fiill to watch you with her country forms 
And h.ippily repent.” 

Oik., Hi, hi, J37; v. T. and C'., 1, 
ill, 194 ; A*, and J., II, Pml., 4. 

(2) 'Jo join, to sort, to pair in any wg.y. 

“ His f(‘W bad words arc muuhcd wltli as few 

gcHxl deeds.’’ Hen. P-lII, 

(3) 'J*o equal, to rival. 

“ Thy mluiir tnateketh not lliy show." 

Sonnet LXIX, 13. 

(4) Tt) lit with an etpial. 

“ I must go up .ind down like a cock that 
n(dx>dy i..ui matih." Cym., II, i, 20. 

(5) 'Po meet in combat, to cope. 

"Strength matched with stn'iiglh, and power 
cr)nfn>ntrd [x>wfT.” A'. II, 1, 330. 

(b) 'J'o suit, to accommodate. 

" G«xl match me with a gexx! daiiccT.” 

M. A., II, i, 93. 

{7) To marry, to give in marriage. 

" To mttch iny friend, Sir ITiurio, to my 
daiigliter." r. G. V., Ill, i, 62. 

(8) To combim*. to couple. 

" A sharp wit tnatcheU ’-itii trx^ blunt a will.” 

L. L. L.. II. i. p; , V. .also i Hen, IVA^ 
i, 49; Hen. r -lll, ii, 41. 

B., intrs. (i) To marry. 

" 1 hold it sin to miUh in my kindred." 

M. /!., II, i, 50; v. also 3 lien. K/-III, 
iii, 210. 

(2) To .suit. 

" As malchinfi to his voiith .and vanity 
I did present him with ihi- I ’.iris b.alls." 

Hen. V-II, iv, 130. 

MATE| 1 . I., .sub.s. A corruption of 
M.K. makc":i companion, a mate; 
A.S. gemevea, mnea-:-^ mate. v. make- 
less. (i) An a.s.sociate, a companion. 

’ " Lc-ak'd is our bark, 

And ptxir inates, st.iiifl on the dying 
dff k. 

Hi .King the surges threat." 

r. of A., IV. u, 20. 

(2) Plu. Two persons. 

" Is it your will 

Vo rnnko -a stale of me amongst these mates 7 ** 
T.ofS., 1,1,38. 

(3) A husband or w'ife. 

"Tlion that hast no unkind mate to grieve 

tlii’e." 

C. E., II, i, 38 ; v. also T. of 5., I, i, 39. 

(4) A fellow. 

" Disgraced by an inkhom mate.** 

^ z Hen. Vl-in, i, 99. 
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II., vb. (i) To match, to marry. 

'* If she bo. mated with :ui oqu.'il husband.'* 

T. 0/ A., 1 , i, X43. 

(2) To oppose as a matcli or equal. 

** (I) ill the w.iy of loyalty and truth 
Towards the kiiiK, my ovor royal master, 
Dare mate a soimdrr man than Surrey can bo.'* 
Hen. u, 274. 

MATE, 2. Pers. shah ma/— tile 19 

(lead (whence checkmate, a term used in 
chess); Ar.'ibic w7h7^i-- lie died ; Turk, 
and IVrs. = astonished, amazed; 
F. Wrt/= faded, (pielled. 

Vb. (i) To bewihler, to terrify, to 
paralyze. : both ( haucer aiul Spenser 
ii.se the wonl in the sen.se of in deject : 

. ** Whon ho s'iukIi horn su pituus ami so mat.'' 

Knif'htes Tale, 97. 

** Ensainplo in.nko of him your li.ipit joy. 

And of uf»w mated .is ^-ou sro." 

Fuene Qncene, 1, ix. lor. 
“ My mind she h.is mated and aui.u'ci my 
siKht." 

Mac., V, i, 77; v. .ilso r. E., Ill, ii, 54; 
V, i, 281. 

(2) To render jinwi'i'le^s, to di.sable, to 
checkmate. 

“ For th.it is j^ood .h cA 
Which males him first, th.it first intends 
dcfcii." i Hen. Vt Hi, i, 205. 

MATERIAL. Adj. (i) J‘*onninf( matter 
or supplying substaneo. 

*' She tliat herself will sliver and rlishr.ine.h 
From licr material s.ip.” K. L., IV, ii, 35. 

(2) Having .sen.se, ftdl of ideas (v. 

Matter). Cf. Ren [onson, JWtaxier 
V, i : “ W’hat thinks material 

Horace of his learning ? ” 

“ A material FkiI.*' A. Y. L., Ill, iii, 27. 

(3) Important. 

" Whose absence is 110 li ss material to mo 
Thau is his father’s.” Mac., HI, ii, 135. 

MATIN. F: T.. — belonging to 

morning. Matuta — the gu< hless of t.lawn. 
Dawn, morning. 

“ The fjlow-wonii shows the matin to bo ijoar." 

Haw., 1 , V. 89. 

MATTER. (I) Material. 

•* You W’oro belter spisik fiisl, and when you 
wvro gr.i veiled for lack of matter, you 
might take oer.isioii to kiss.” 

A. Y. L., IV, i, 74. 

(2) Contelits. 

” Was over hook containing such vile matter 
So fairly Ixnind ? '* R. and J., Ill, ii, 83. 

(3) Point in epu stion, subject treated of. 

" The phr.iso would be more german to tlio 
matter, !f we could Ctirrv cannon by our 
sides." • 

Ham., V, ii, t pj ; v. also T. ami C., IV, 
ii, 60. 

(4) Relevancy. 

** O matter and iinperlincnev mixed ! 

Reason in inadne.s.s.” A'.‘ L., IV, vi, 148. 

(5) Sense, ideas, thought. 

•• 1 love to cope him in these sullen fits, 

For then he's full of matter.*' 

A. y. L., 11, i, 68. 


(6) Sense, meaning. 

” There was no great matter in the ditty. 

Yet tb6 note was very untuncable.” 

A. Y. L., V, iii, 34; v. also Af. A., II, 
ii, 296. 

(7^ Sane language, sensible words. 

I " This nothing’s more tlwn matter." 
y Ham., IV, V. 15s. 

(»)' Evidence. 

” Whoroin necessity, of matter hoggar’rl, 

Will nothing stick our person to arraign 
In c ar and o.ir.” Ham., IV, v, 75. 

(g) Argument. 

^ ChHidman Verges, sir, speaks a Utile off the 
maUer." Af. A., Ill, v, 9. 

(10) Pill. Affairs. 

“ 1 meddle with no tradesman's tnaUers.'* 

(11) Cause or occasion of any event or 
state.* 

" How now ! whose mare's dc.ad ? What's 
the matter ? ” 2 Hen. /F-II, i, 38. 

(14) Something of importance. 

” There's matter in these sighs, tlicsc profound 
heaves.” 

Ham., IV, i, i ; v. .also Temp., II, i, 222 ; 
. 0 th., IH, iv, 159 ; W. T., IV, iii. 812. 

(13) fin port, consequence, 

j ** It is no matter how witty, so it be eloquent 

and full of invention.” 

r. H., Itf, ii, 38. 

MAUGRE. F. ill-will : mat + 

; L. male, (^ratum. 

Not agreeable to, hence, in spite of. 
Cf. Milton, Paradise. Lost, IIT, 245 : 

'* 1, through ihe i.nipli* air, in triumph high 
I Shall lead hell capi've, mauf;re hell.” 

*' I h^Vvthee so, that, maugre all thy pride, 
Nor wit ^lor reason can my p.assion liiffe.” 

T. A'., Ill, I. 145 ; V. also T. A., IV, ii, 
110 ; K. L., V, iii, 128. 

MAUND. . O.b'. mande = 3 L wicker basket 
with two hnndles. 

A Imnd-baskct, a hamper. Cf. Dray- 
ton, Polyolhion, XIII, 

** And in a little maund, being made of oziers sm.ill, 
Wliicli si rveth him to do full many a thing withall, 
He very choicely sorts his simples got abroad.” 

V. also Herrick, Poems : 

** Rehold for us the naked graces stay. 

With maunds of roses for to strew the way.” 

Hence, Maundy Thursday, the day 
proceeding Good Friday, on which the 
royal aims were distributed at White- 
hall ; so called from the maunds or 
baskets from which the gifts were 
distributed. ^ 

" A thousand lavours from a maund she drew 
Of amber, crystal, and of beaded jet.” 

Is. C., 36 . 

} MAY, 1. Subs, (i) The fifth month 
of the year. 

"Exceeds her as mudi in beauty as the 
first of May doth the last of December.” 

ilf. A„ 1 , 1 , x62. 
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(3) The early part, the spring. 

'* Ills may of youth and bloom of lustihood.*' 
A/. A., V, i, 76; cf. “May-mom** in 
I/en. P*-I, ii, 120. 

MAY, 2. Vb. S. mu/?a7{=to be able 

( 1 ) To denote ability or might. 

“ wuii, ni be revenged as I may/' 

M. A.f II, i, i88 ; V. also Hen. F-I, ii, 292. 
Note. — In tins sense the wurd is almtist 
if not quite obsolete, its place being lakeit by 
can; may bt^ing reserved for those cases in 
which there is something regardeePas possibly 
true or likely to happen. 

(2) To denote permission, oppdrtiiiiity. 

“ Tlicre hum mayst bniii him." 

Temp.^ Ill, ii, 84. 

[2/) To denote possibility with con- 
tingency. 

“A score of good ewea Iw worth ten 
l)ounds " (i.c. if they tmii out well). 

2 lien. /P'-lll, ii. 44. 

(4) To avoid too great bliintness in 
asking a C|nestioii. or ns suggesting 
a doubt whether the ])er.soft ad- 
dressed is able to answer it defin- 
itely. 

“ Who might be your mutht'r ? ** • 

A. Y. L., Ill, V, 35. 

(5) To express a wfeli or desire (as an 
auxiliary o£ the optativtj mootl). 

“ Long mayst thou live." 

Rich. /i/^I, iii, 204. 

MAZARD. V. Mazzard. 

MAZE, Vb. 'J'o bewilder, to confii.so. 

" A little herd of Kiigland’s timorous d€*er, 
Max'd with a yelping kennel of French curs.** 
I /jiw^F/ IV, ii, 47. 

MAZED. Confused, bewildered, per- 
plexed. 

“ The f/iasrd, world, 

By their increase, now kiwiws not whicli is 
which.** • • 

A#. N. D., II, i, 1X3 ; V. also He-*. VIII-U, 
Iv, 184. • 

MAZZARD (Mazard). Etymology doubt- 
ful ; supposed to be a corruption of 
F. ntazerssA bowl, a goblet. 

The head or skull. 

'* Cha])less, and knocked about the ntaxxard 
witli a sexton's spade." 

//am., V, i, 83. 

ME. I : After a conjunction nnd before 
an infinitive we often find /, thou, etc., 
where in Latin we should have “ me," 
“ te," etc. T^ conjunction seems 
to be regarded%s introducing a new 
sentence, instead of connecting one 
clause with another. Hence the pro- 
noun is put in the nominative, and a 
verb is, perhaps, to be supplied from 
the context" (Abbott, § 216). 

“ What he is ind^. 

More suits yoQ tb conceive than / to speak 

of.*" 4. y. l. i. u. 236. 


Nolo.*— lliis p.'xssago may road “ What ho 
is iiidrod, More jiuils you ti> conccivo lli.iu 
1 (find it siiitablo) to speak of " (an cxainplu 
of Zeugma). 

V. also A. Y. L., I, iii, 44 ; W. T., 1, li, 

. MEACOCK. Etymology Uuubtful ptT" 
haps from meeh-cock, as the wonl 
I generally implies cfTeminacy, and might 
be applied to a henpecked husband, or 
, to a cock that yields to the hen. 
i Spiritless, fimorous, tame, dastardly, 

! efftMiiiiiate (used , only once by 

, Shakespeare). Cf. Churcliyanl, Wof~ ’ 

thies of Walr^ : “ Yonder clfciniiiato 
! and mcycoLke peciple." 

I " O, yciii an* iiovic-fs ! 'tis a world to see, • 

How t.iiiic, when iiii-ii and wotiicii .m: .done, 

A meacock wn Lcli c.'in make the ciirMist shrew.** 

r. 0/ .s*., II, i, 307. 

I MEAGRE, (i) 'L'hiii and ]nnc1ied. 

! “ Mt'iigre wiTi* hi^ ltN)ks, 

! Sharp misery had wtan bun to the bones.** 

I A’, athl /., V, i, 40. 

, (3) Wasleil. 

I " As hollow as a ghost, 

\ AsKliin and moagre as an ague's fit." 

I K. /., Ill, iv, 85. 

i (3) Poor, barren. 

I " Tiinniig with splendour of his pn*cious eye 

The meagre, cloddy earth to glittering g»)ld.** 

; K. I., in, i, 80. 

MEAL. Anotlier form of meU, F. mtler 
— to mix. 

Vb., To mix, to sprinkle to i.dint, to 
defile. 

" Were hr meal’d with that 
Which hr ex»rrerts, then wm* he tyraimous.** 

M. M., IV, ii, 78. 

MEALY, nespriiiklod with a line powder, 
.speckled. 

" Nbn, liKi* bulterilies, 

Shew not tb ir mealy wings but to the 
simiiii: r.” 

T. and C., HI, iii, 79. Cf. “ mealy-winged 
aniniuls, as bniterflies and moths.** 
Browne : Vulgar Errors, I3k. HI, ch. 4. 

MEAN, 1. A.S. wicked : Dut. 

gewerw— conimoti, vulgar, mean. 

Adj. (i) Inferior, low in birth, ple- 
beian. 

" Then, mean and gentle all, 

Beholfl, as may unw’orthiiiess define, 

A little to ich of H.ii'iy in the night." 

Hen. V-IV, Plol., 43. 

(i) SliKht. 

“It is no mean happiness, therefore, to be 
seated in the mraii." M. V., 1, ii, 7. 

MEAN, 2. I., .subs. F. moyen ; L. 
medumtib , mcdixi s — middle. 

(i) A middle place or position. 

"It is no iiiOtUi h.ippmrss, therefore, to be 
seated in Uu: mean.” M. V., I, U, 7. 

(3) That which is used to effect an 
object, agency, instrumentality 
(usually plural). 

“ Nature is made better by no mean 
But nature m.'.kes that mean.'* - ft 

W. T., IV, iii, 90 ; v. also R. and /., HI, 

iU.45:V,iU.340. 
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(3) Efforts, pains. 

** Tlif* niorf ilrgnicraU; .'iiul base art them. 
To make such mmhs for lin* us thou hast 
done.” 

r. G. y., V, iv, 137 ; V. also /tick. ///-V, 
iii, 40 ; Cym., II, iv, ). 

(4) A plan, a method (= means). 

" TrII nu- wane* good mrun 
How, with my honour, 1 inav iiiidiTtake 
A jemriK’V to iiiv Iovjmr rj'otfU'i.” 

T. G. r., II, vii, s ; v. .ilw. T. G. V., Ill, 

i, 38; IV, iv, loi : J. Ill, i, lOi ; 
Oth., Ill, i. u\ A. and C., IV, vi, 35 ; 
K. of L., 1045. 

(5) Opportunity. 

” lIuTr's some of j’f, I sic 
More nut of in.ilire Lh.iii iiitegiitv. 

Would trv liiiii to till* utmost, h.ul ve mean.** 

. lUn. VIIl-W, 111, 146 ; V. al:,o Rtch. ///-IV, 

ii, 77 - 

(6) Amends, n*dress. 

" So did wo w(K) 
Traiisforinoel Tiiuoii to our l ity’s love 
Hy lumibl«2 inoss.igi' ,iud by iiroims’d means.** 
T. of /!., V, iv, 20. 

(7) Revenue, resources, i-state. 

” Fortune inado sad havoc, of my means.** 

M. A., IV, i, 193. 

(8) Moderation. * 

** Shall Wf disturb him, siuci* he Kitijs no 
tnean'f** i Hen. 1-7 1 , 11, 121. 

(9) The tenor part in music as beins 

intermediate in pitch between tlie 
bass and the tndile. Cf. Bacon : 
“ 'fhe treble cuttidh the air so 
sharp, as it returiieth too .swift to 
make the sound equal : and there- 
fore a nman or tenor is the sweetest.*' 
” Ib* rail sing 
A mean most incaiilv.” 

L. L. L., V, II, ; V. aUi r. G. V., I, 
h, 95 ; IV. T., IV, lii, 41, 

(10) A mould (?). 

** ’Tis all .IS v.\sy 

Fab’«‘Iy to take* aw;iy .1 hfr true lu.uh' 

Ah to put inc-t.d hi ri-str.iiiird means 
To imaKc* u (also one.” .\/. M., II, iv, 48. 

Note.— Thr word hi this p.issagi* h.as Iksmi 
suspiTt«*d ; *‘ mints ” and " moulds ” haw 
bevn suggt'sti'd, Uu* foriiu r by Slot vciis, the 
latter by Maloin'. 

II., vb. A., trs. (i) 'I'o denote, to 
signify, to indicate, to imj^orl. 

*' We hiiglish warriors wot* not what it 
mPans.** i Hen. 17 -IV, vii, 55. 

(2) To j)iirposc, to desif^n, to intend. 

'* No iimu means evil but the di'vil.” 

M. IF. IV., V, ii, 12. 

MEAN, 8. A.S. to lament, to 

mourn, to comjdnin. • 

To moan, to complain, to wail. Cf. 
Sempill, ISalluda : " Z(* had done 
wrang as sum men fnenc/* 

'* And thus she means.** 

.M. />., V. i, 314 - 

mean BY. To intend to refer to. 

“ That ' many ’ may lie meant 
By the fool multitude.” A/. K., II, ix, 25. 


Note. — Aldis Wright suggests that wo 
should rather s.iy ”Thc fool Tniiltiliide 
may be meant by that * many,' ” and lie 
quotes North's Plutarch, Brutus, p. 91^4 (ed. 
1631) : " 'l*he leanc and whitcly f.ioed fellowes, 
. meaning that hy Brutus and Cassius 
I meaning by that. 

meaGles. o.f. mescau or mcscl, L. 
fntScllus=a. leper. By the middle of 
the sixteenth century the word had 
acquireil its modern sense. (ier. 
wfi.vrrw— spots, speckles. 

Scabby rascals (used in a contemp- 
tuous .sense, and applied to persons). 

” So shall my lungs 

Oiin words till their decay against those 
measles. 

Which we disdain slmuld tetter us, yet sought 
The very wav to catch them.'* 

Cor., Ill, i, 78. 

MEASURE. . 1 ., subs, (i) A standard 
of measurement, an instrument for 
measuring. 

*• Who, with his shears and measure in his 

h.'iiid, 

* Sl.-mdiiig on slippers, which his nimble haste 
Had l.ilselv thrust upon eoiitrary feel.” 

K. /:, IV, ii, 196. 

^(2) An estimate or estimation. 

” III' might take a measure of his own judg- 
ments, « 

Wlieri'in so curiously he had set this counter- 
feit.” A. W., IV, iii, 30. 

(3) Kcach. 

** Come, not within thr. measure of mv wrath." 

r. G. V., i, iv, 127. 

(.4) Moderation. Cf. J'erguson, ScoUish 
Proverbs (1641): “Ho that for- 
sakes missottr, missonr forsakes 

Iiiiii." 

► 

“TliLD! ft tneasure in every tiling.” 

M.A.,n, 1 , ri8. 

(5) Full amount, sufficient quantity. 

” I'll never pause again. 

Till o'itiuT death hath closed these eyes of 
«. r mine 

Oi fortune given me measure of revenge.” 

( 3 ypll, iii, 32 - 

(6) Degree, extent, amount. 

" I will condole in some measure** 

A/. N. D., I, ii, 24 ; v. also /. C., HI, i, 151. 

(7) Number. 

” To add more measure to your woes 
I come to tell you things.” 

3 Hen. F/-II, i. 105. 


(8) Standard. 

” Hieir mciiiap 

Sin'll! as a pattern or measure live.” 

2 Hen. /Z-IV, iv, 78. 

(9) Bounds. 

” Nay, but this dotage of our general's 
O’erlluws the measm^** 

^ A. and C., I, i, 2. 


(10) Supplies. 

*' I must 

Rid all the sea of pirates : tlien, to send 
measures of wheat to Rome.” 

A. and C., H, vi, 37. 

(11) A fixed quantity in which all 
share. 
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“ Be large in mirth ; anon woMl drink a 
measufs 

Tlir tabic round.” 

Mae., Ill, iv, xi ; v. also 0 th., II, iii, 31. 

(12) Normal pretensions. 

”I/>vpd me above the nuasure of a.' father. 
Nay godded me indeed.” Cor., V,niu, xo. 

(13) Propriety, appropriateness. 

“ He cannot but with measure fit the; honours 
Which we devise him.” Cor., II, ii, 121. 

(14) A slow, stately dance. 

” W'ouing, wedding, and repen dug is ns a 
Scotch jig, u fneasure, and a cinque- 
pace.” . 

M. A., 11, i, 70 ; V. als(» M. /!.• II, i, 73 ; 
A. Y. L., V, iv. 44; Kkh. 77-1, iii, 
291 ; Rich. IJI-l, i, H ; Hen. V-V, ii, 
133 ; //«*. 1^777-1, iv, 97; A. W., 
Ilf i| 54 : y- A^ X148. 

(15) Marching music. ^ 

” Shall braying trumpets, ^nd loud, churlish 
drums. 

Clamours of hell, be measures to our pomp?” 

K. III. i. 304. 

(16) Stately motion or treJid. 

” Hath not my gait in it the measure of the 
court ? ” W. T., IV, iii. 712. 

II., vb. ( I ) To serve as the measure of. 

” An ell and three quarters would not measure 
her from hip to hip.” C. 7i., III. ii, 113. 

(2) To full, lie, or be kiiockt'tl down and. 
so d<*termiiie. as with a iu<*asure. 

” Here lie I down, and measure out my 

grave." 

A. y. L., II, vi, 2; V. also K. L., 1, iv, 
«5 ; Cym., I, ii, 20 ; Af. N. D., Ill, 
ii, 429. 

(3) To estimate by reference to some- 
thing else. 

” * 1 measure him,* says>ln^ ' by my own 
spirit.’ ” *M. A., 11, iii, 131. 

(4) To traverse, to pass ovi^r. Cf. 

Pope, Homer, XXIV. 14 : “ What 
seas they measttred, antkwhat fields 
they fought.” • • 

"Wc must measure twenty nyles to-day.” 
M. V., Ill, iv, 82 ; V. also ^ich. 77-111, 

ii, X22. 

(5) To consider, to take into considera- 
tion. 

” He comes o’er us with our wildrr days. 

Not Measuring what use we made of them.” 

//en. Y-I, II, 275. 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE. Like for 
like, tit for tat. 

•* From off the gates of York fetch down the 
bead, 

Your father’s head, which Clifford placed 
there ; 

Instead whereof, let this supply the room ; 
Measure for measure must Im- answered.” 

3 Hen. y/ -IT, vi, 55. 

MEAT AND DRINK. The height of 
enjoyment, from the idea of a perfect 
feast. 

” It is meat and drink to me to see a clown." 
A. Y. L., V, i, 10 ; v. also M. W. W., I, 

i, 263. 


MECHANIC. Adj. (i) Work-a-day. 

*' Mechanic shaves 

With greasy aprons, rules, and liaimners, 
shall 

Uplift us to the view." 

A. and C., V, ii, 209. 

(2) Vulgar, common, base. 

” Kebukable 

And worthy sh.imefnl cheek it were, to stand 
On more mechanic compliment.” 

A. and C., IV, iv, 32. 

MECHANICAL. !., adj. (i) Of the arti- 
sail class. 

” Know you not. 

Bring mechanical, you ought not walk 
Upon a hilxinriiig day, without the sign 
Of yf>ur profL'Ssion.” J. C., I, 1, 3. • 

(2) Vulgar, common, base, rude, mean.^^ 

" 'l*hy Doll, and llrlrii of thy noble thou^ts,*^ 
Is ill b.w diiraiici: and contagious prison ; 
Hal’d thithrr 

By most mechanical and dirty hand.” 

2 Hen. 7y-V, v, 3fl ; v. alsi") M. W. W., 

11, li, 24(1. 

II., subs. An artisan, a mechanic. 

“ Base dunghill villain and mechanical.** 

2 Hen. Vl-\, iii, 196; v. also 37. JV. D., 

, HI, ii, 9. 

MEDDLE. I", mcler =■ to mix ; L. misceo* 
Vl>. (1) 'I'o mix, to mingle. Cf. 
Wycliffe, Matthew xxvii, 34 : “ Thei 

gaveii him to drynke wyn medled with 
gall.” 

” Mon* to know 

Did ncv«‘r tnedillc with my thoughts.’* 

Temp., I, ii, 22. 

(2) To Jiavti to do. 

"They are to uriJie with none but the 
prince’s sul>ji*»:ts.’* A7. A., HI, iii, 30. 

(3) To intrude in the concerns of others. 

” I meddle with no lradi;sman's matters.** 

/. C., I, i. 25. 

MEDICIN ABLE. Med icinal . healing, 
having hi'iiiing properties. Cf. Bacon, 

** Old oil is more clear and not in 
mcdicinahlfi use.” Tlie word is used 
as late as Drydeii, v. Sigismonda and 
Guiscardo, 707 : 

" I'irst pouring ont tlie mcd*cinalde bane, 

Ihr luMit, her tears Ii.'id rins’d, she bath’d again.** 
J»ii^>tr. --Tin* word is always employed 
by Shakrs|ii*ari! in an artiw si.‘nse. 

*' Soinr grirfs arc tncfVcinatne.** 

Cym ,111, ii, 33 ; v. also Mac., II, iii, 55 ; 
Temp., in. i. I ; A/. A., 11, ii, 5 ; T. and C., 

1, iii, 91 ; 0 th., V, ii, 351. 

[MEDICINE. I., subs. (1) A remedy: 
any remedial agent or antidote to 
disease. 

•* I wonder that thou . . . goest about to 
apply a moral medicine to a mortifying 
mischief.” 

M. A., I, iii, XX ; v. also M. M., Ill, i, 2. 

(2) A physician. 

” 1 have seen a medicine 
Tli.it*s able; to breathe life into a stone.** 

A. W., H, i, 7.1; V. also W. T., IV, iii, 
576 ; Mac., V, ii, 27. 
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(3) A poison, anythinf? that operates 

on the mind or body, 

" Wf.rk (»ii, 

My medicine^ wnrk ! Thus cri'diiloiis fools 
are caught." . 0 th., IV, i, 38. 

(4) The philosopher's stone. 

Phitu<i lh.it knows Ihf tiiict and niulliplyiiig 
tneJicine.** 

A . \V., V, iii, 102 ; v. also A . and C., I, 

V, 36- 

NoU*. — " Tin* alrlir'inists call Hio matter, 
whatever U may l>e, liy wlikh lln-v pi-ifonn 
transmutation, .1 medicine*’ (Johnsi>ii). 

II., vb. (i) To heal, to ciin^. 

** (irrat grids, I .vi‘, medtem the less.” 

Cym., IV, ii, 243. 

(2) To .soothe, to compose. 

^ " N<»t iv^jpv, nor niandrngora. 

Nor all the drowsy syrups ol tlif world, 

Shall ever medUine thee to that sweet sh't'p 
Which tlmu uw'dst yesl<'rd.»v.” 

Ill, iii, 332. 

MEDITANCE. Premeditation (only once 
found in Shakespeare). 

'■ Your first thought is more | 

Than others’ l.iUuuvd me lance.” I 

T. A’., 1 , i, I jfi. I 

MEDLAR. A small tree with ai\ apple- ■ 
shaped fruit. • 

" It will be the e.iilii'st fruit i' the country! ' 
for you’ll be rotten ere you !»• half ripe, 1 
and th.it’s the right virtue of the medlar.*' ' 
A. Y. /-., Ill, il, i) 7 . . 
Note.--'" Shakespe.in* only uses the* coiiinioii ; 
laiigu.ige i>f his time when In descnlx'*^ the ; 
medlar .as only til to be laten when rotten. 
Rut, in f.'-^t, the iiiedLir wli«‘ii ht to be iMleii 
is no more rotten tli.iii a npe peach, jiear, or 
slrawbeiTV, or any othei fruit which wc do 
not eat till it h;is re.-iebed a certain degri*e of 
softness," ivlhicxiinbe, Plant Ijtre of Shake- 
speare. 

MEED. (i) A reward, a rc'coinpense. 

" Meed, 1 am sure, 1 li.ivi- received none." 

M. \V. U'., II. il, lot ; V. als.) J. Y. L., 

IT, iii, ^)H ; Rnh. Ill I, iv, 222 ; T. A., 

1, ii, 15-!. 

(2) A present, a Kill. 

** IMiitiis till god of gold 
Is but his stew.iid ; )>ut lu p'pays 

Seven- fold aUive itsell.” 

T. of ,* 1 ., T, I, 104. 

(3) Merit, worth, deserts. 

“ In his meed he’s uiifellowi d." • 

JIam.,tV, li, 115; V. also 3 Ih'n. r/-IT, 
i, 36; IV, viii, 3« ; T. of A., I, i, 275. 


MEERED (Mersd). I’robably a word 
coined by Shakespeare Ironi mere ; 
L. merMSrspure. 

Entire, sole, only. 

. " At siuli .-i jToiiit, 

When half to half the world ojijNjsed, he Iji'ing 
The viered question.” 

A. ufid C., Ill, xiil, 10. 


MEET WITH. To encounter, to counter- 

. act. 


“ Spirit, 

We must prepare to meet louh C.ilibaii." 
Temp., IV, i, lOO ; v. alsf> 2 Nen. JV~ll, 
iii, 48. 


MEET WITH, To be. To bo even with, 
to have fair retaliation. Cf. Ben 
Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, II, 3 : 
“ Well, I shall he meet with your mum- 
bling mouth one day.” 

1 ” He’ll he meet with you, I doubt it not.” 

* Af. A., I. i. 41. 

MEINIE (Meiny). O.F. W2^5m>= a family, 
a household ; L. marteo. The word is 
connected with manage, manege, man- 
sion, menial, etc., and is sometimes 
confounded with many, as, c.g. Spenser, 
Fact iii \(^ucene^ III, ix, 97: 

•* This faire many ivltc coinpell’d at last 
To Hy for succour to a little shed.” 

And again, Warner, Albion's England, 
I. S : 

" And, wigi my fnani^s blood. 

Imbrued I heir fierce devouring diaps.” 

A retinue, a suite, household atten- 
dants. Cf. Chaucer, Knightes Tale, 400: 
" And some man wolde out of liis prison fayii, 

Tli.il ill his hous is of liis nuynee slayn.” 

* “ On whoso cfMitcnts 

They suminoiu'd up their meiny, straight look 
horse.” A”. L., 11 , iv, 34. 

MELANCHOLY. Adj. (i) Gloomy, sail. 

" lbs is of a very melancholy disposition.” 

M. A., II, i, 5. 

« (.i) Contom])lative, pemsive. 

" llic melancholy Tuques grieves at that." 

A. Y. L., II, i, 26. 

(3) Half-hearted. 

" S.iw’.st thou the melancholy Lord Northum- 
berland i " Rich. ni-W, iii, 08. 

MELL. P. ineler^- to mix. 

To mi'di'le, to have to do, hence, fig. 
to copiil.'tt^' Cf. Hall, Satires (1597) : 
“ lienee, ye iVofaiie I mell not with holy 
things." Cf. also Spencer, Faerie Queene, 
T, i, ^71.) ; 

" With holyj.ithcr sits not with such things iomell** 
" Say a soldier, i>i.tn, toldithcc this, 

Mcrf arc to mell with, boys are but to kiss.” 

A. W., IV, iU, 209. 

MELLOWING OF OCCASION. “ The 
very riping of the time ” (M. V„ II, 
viii, 40) : 

" ITicsc are begot in the ventricle of memory, 
iiourhliixl in the womb of pia mater, 
and delivered upon the mellowing of 
occasion.” L. L. L., IV, ii, C7. 

MELT. A., trs. (i) To liquefy. 

" When the sun dotli mtU their snow." 

R. of L., 1218. 

(2) To soften to tenderness, to make 
susceptible to kindly influences. 

" Nor let pity, which 
Even women have cast off, meU thee.” 

Per., IV. i, 7. 

(3) To waste, to wear, to dissipate. 

” Tears will quickly melt thy life away." 

T. A., Ilf, ii, 51. 

B., intrs. (i) To vanish. 

" Wliat seemed ooiporal melted 
As breath into the wind.” 

A/oc., I. iii, 81. 
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(2) To become softened or tender. 

“ I should mdt at an offender’s tears.'* 

2 Hen. Ki'lll, 1, 126. 

MEMORABLE. (1) Remembered. 

“Wiiness our too much memorable shame 
When Cressy battle fatally was struck." 

Hen. V-U, iv, 53. 


(2) Reliable in what is recorded. 

“ That you may know 
*Tis no sinister nor no awkward claim, 

Picked fmm the wonn-holes of long-vaiiish'd 
days, • 

Nor from the dust of old oblivion raked. 

He beads you this most mmrMi line." 

Hen. PMI, iv, 88. 

MEMORIZE. To render famous or mem- 
orable. Ct. Spenser. Sonnet to the Lord 
of Bttekhurst (prefixed to !• aerie Quecnc) : 

" In vain I think, right honoiiralitf T.orc1, 

Uy this rude rhyme to memorize lliy ri.iiiu'." 

" Memorize another Golgolha." 

Mac., 1, ii, 40; v. Hin. VIII III, 
ii, 52. 

MEMORY, (i) The imuital faculty of 
remembering. • 

" By the near guess of rny memory, 

I cannot instantly raise up tlic gross 
Of full three thousand duc.iLs.*' 

M. V., I, hi, 5J. 

(2) Remembrance. 

" Wlio shall be of as little memory • 

When he is earth’d." Temp., II, i, 232. 

(3) Recollection. 

" Pluck from the metmry a rooted stirrow, 
Raze out the written troubios of the brain." 

Mac., V, hi, 41. 

(.]) A memorial, a reminder. 

"Tliese weeds arc tnemor’es of these won,cr 
hours.” 

K. L.,IV, vii, 7 ; v. IV, v, 70, 

V, i,‘ 17 ; V, vi, 154 , J- C., HI, ii, 1 12 : 
A. Y. L., II, iii, 3. 

MEND. 1 ., vb. A., trs. (i) 'fo n-pair, 
to cobble, to patch up. • 

" If you lie out (at heds), sir,*l csin mend 
you.” yrc.. i,i, 17. 

(2) To put right. I 

"That’s a fault that water will mend.** 

C. Ii., Ill, ii, loO. 

(3) To improve. 

" You mend tliu jewel by the wearing it." 

T. ot A., I. i, 174. 

(4) To improve upon. 

" In ushering 
Mend him who can." 

L. L. L., V, ii, 331. 


(5) To adjust. 

" He will mend the ruff and sing." 

A. W., Ill, li, 6. 


B., intrs. (Strictly reflexive) toanieml, 
to improve, to grow better. 

" What think you of this fool, Malvulin ? 
Doth he not tnend ? ’’ 

T. N., 1, v, 67. 


II., subs. An amendment, a correction, 
a remedy. Steevens quotes Beau- 
mont amd Fletcher, The Wild 


! 


! 

I 


Goose Chase ; “ The mends are. in 
my own hands, or the surgeon's ’* ; 
and Burton, Anatomy of Melan- 
choly : “ If men will be jealous 

in such cases, the mends is in their 
own hands, they must thank 
tlieinsolves." 

" If she bn. fair, ’lis the better for her ; an 
she be not, she hm the mends in her 
own h.inds." T. and C., 1, 1, 65. 

Note — I'roiii the .above inst;uicps of llio 
use of Ihe word it snnnis to have formed part 
of a pioviTbi.il e.\pn.‘Ssion, and to have 
Im I'll regarded lujlli as singular .md a plural. 

MEN OF MOULD. “ Men of earth, poor 
mortal men ” (Johnson). 

" Be menJfiil, great duke, to men of mould.** 
Hen. P-llI, ijp 19^, , 

MERCATANTE. It. ; L. merx- mcrclian- 
dise. 

A foreign Inuler. 

Tranio. " What is hi‘, Hiniidi*lIo ? 

iiion. Master, .1 mercatante, or a pedant, 

1 know not wli.it." 

T. of S., IV. ii, 63. 
MERCY, (i) A disposition to temper 
justice: with mildness, or forbearance. 

" Nothing emlxildeiis sin ‘m) tiiueh as mercy.** 

T. of A., Ill, v, 3. 

(2) I'orgiveness, pardon. 

" If I know inore of any man alive 
Tli.ui IIi.lL which ia.iiden modesty doth 
warrant. 

Let all luy sins lack mercy ! *’ 

M. A., IV. i. 178. 

(3) Compassion. 

"We may larrv it for our pleasure 

and his p« ii.uiei*, tiil our very pastime, 
tired out of lireath, prompt us to have 
menv on him.” 7’. N., Ill, iv, 127. 

[.\) Povvi r ot acting at pleasure, dis- 
endion. 

" 'Die olTender’s life lies in the mercy of the 
diik' only." M, V., IV, i, 347. 

(5) Phrase: “By mercy" — by your 
leave, if yon will pardon me. 

'* To kill 1 grant is sin’s exln-iiiest gust. 

But, ill defiiice, hy mercy, 'Us most just.” 

T. of A., Hi. v, 55. 


MERCHANT, (i) A trader. 

"I'vu then; where mcrchanfs most do 
congregaU;.” , M. V., I, iii, 44. 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


A mercliant vessel. 


" Every ilay, some sailor’s wife. 

The iriasters of some merchant, and the 
mei chant, 

liavi: just one tlii'iiic of woe.’’ 

Temp., II, 1 , 5 * 

\ huckster, hence, identical with 


the colloquial term chap, to which 
it is c(|ui valent in metining. Cf. 
The Faire Maide of Bristow (1605) ; 
“ What sausie merchant liave you 
got there ? " 


' What saucy merchant was this, that was 
so full of Ids ropery ? ’’ 

R. and ]., 11, iv, 116 ; v. also t Hen. VFll, 

iii. 57. 
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MERE. L. Mi£rw5=purc. 

I., adj. (i) Utter, thorough, absolute. 
** I have cngagf.'d niyselt to a d«Mr frirnd, 
Engaged my friend to his mere eiiriuy 
To feed ray moans.” 

Af. Ki, HI, ii, 259 ; v. also 0/fc., II, ii, 3; 
T. of A., IV, iil, 380 ; L. L. I, i. 146 ; 
I» ii, 33 ; T. of S., Ind.. I. 22 ; T. N, K., 
1 , ii, 42; II, ii, 58; 7 '. C.,I,iii, II. 

(2) Sole, simple, iipart from anything 
else. 


" UjKwi Ids mere request, 
Being emne to knowledge that there was 
amipl.iiiit 

Intended 'gaini>t Ijorcl Aiigeln, *Miiie T hither.** 

II., absolutely, siiii])1y, quite. 

Diana. ** Think >on ii so ? 

‘ Helena. Ay, .surely, mere tin* truth ; I know 
his lady.** A. W'., Ill, v. 5a. 

MERED. V. Meered. 


MERELY, (i) Only. 

“ He sh.ill have merely jusiiro.” 

M. r., IV. i, 3W. 

(2) Absolutely, utterly, entirely, exclu- 
sively. 

*' We an* inerelv clu .d onr* lives by 
drunkaids.” 

Temp., I, 11, V) ; V. .iWi Cor , III, i, 303 ; 
Ham., 1, ii, m7 ; A. and i'.. Ill, vn, 
44 ; T. of , 1 ., IV, i, ^2 ; A. U'., IV, in, 
20 ; M. J., II, 111, !()<;. 

MERIT, (i) Ue.sert, worth. 

*' The force of lus merit makes his w.'tv.*' 

Hen. yill -l, i, 64. 

(2) Reward, meed. 

“ A dearer merit, not so deep a maim 

As to he cast forth in the eoininon air. 

Have I deserved .it yonr highness* hands. 

Rhh. Hi, iii, 15(1. 

MERMAID, (i) A Nereid, a fabulous 

marine creat tire. 

“ Her geiillewomen, like llie Ni'rcidcs, 

So many mermaids, tended Ikt i’ (he eyi’s.” 

.*1. ami C., 11 , ii, 208. 

(2) A siren. 

*'1*11 dniwn inoie sailors than the mermaid 
shall." 

3 Hen. V/- 11 I, ii, i8fi ; v. aK» H. D., 
IJ, i, 150 ; C. !£., HI, ii, 43 ; V. ami A., 
4 -’ 9 , 777. 

MERRY GREEK. A boon companion. 

** Then she’s a merry Greek iiitleed." 

T. amt C., 1 , ii, 104 ; v. .also T. and C., 
IV, iv, 56. 

MERVAILOUS. Marvellous. 

** The * solus * in thy most mervaitous f.ice.** 
Hen. r-ll, i, 41. 

MESH, 1 . Subs, (i) A net, iietwoik. 

"The painter phiys the spuliT ; .iiid hath 
woven 

A golden mesh to entrap tlu' he.irts tif men.” 

.V. y.. Ill, li, X23. 

(2) An entanglement. 

** Such a hare is madness the youth, to skip 
o'er the meshes of gtxid counsel the 
cripple.” M. V., 1, U, x8. 


MESH, 2 . Vb. To mash (a brewing 
term). 

"She says she drinks no other drink but 
tears. 

Brew’d with her sorrow, mesVd ii{k>ii her 
checks.” T. A., Ill, ii, 38. 

MESS, 1 . F. m^5=a mess or service of 
meat, a course of dishes at table (Cot- 
grave) ; = to place ; L. mitto : 

Ital. messo=ra. course of dishes at table. 

( I ) Ajdish of food, a sufficient quantity 
for a meal. 

Note.— .Barot, Alveatie (1580), has fereulum for a 

mse or dish of meate bom to the table." 

“ I had as lief you would tell me of a mess 
of porridge.” M. W. IV., HI, i, 60. 

(2) A number of persons who sit down 
to tabje together ; specifically, a 
numbei: of officers or men, be- 
longing to the same regiment or 
ship, who take their meals together; 
hence, mess-table. 

« “ Vour traveller, 

He and his toothpick at iiiy worship’s mess.” 
K. I, i, 167 ; V. .ilso Ham., V, ii, 8G. 

(3) A conqKiny of four. Note. — At 
great feasts it was usual to divide 
Hie company into sets of four, 

« called wrc.sATA', which were served 
together ; hence, the use of the 
tiTiu in a general way. Cf. Lyly, 
Mothi'} Bomhic. II, i : “ Foure 

makes a fne.^^e, and we have a 
wt'A'sv’ of masters that must be 
coozenofl, let us lay our heads 
togethex.'* 

" VN'Iit’tit,- arc your mess of sons ? ” 

\ 3 Hen. VI-l, iv, 90. 

(Note. —The refe rcncc is to Edwtird, George, 
Kirhard and Edmund.) 
v. also L. /.., IV, iii, 202 ; V, ii, 363. 

(4) A sin^^le dish, or course. 

Otic mess is like to be your cheer.” 

• T. of S., IV, iv, 72. 

(5) A small piece, mincemeat. 

" 1 w’lll chop her into messes.” 

0 th., IV, i, z88. 

(6) A small quantity of anything. 

" Coming in to borrow a mess of vineg.'ir.'* 
2 Hen. /f'-II, i, 86. 

(7) Phrase : “ Lower messes " = persons 
of inferior rank wbo sat at the lower 
end of the table, below the great 
salt. V. (2). 

*' Lower messes 

Perchanre are to this business purblind.” 

W. T., 1 , ii, 117. 

MESS, 2 . A.S. maesse : L. niissa. 
The mass, the service of the Romish 
Church at the celebration of the 
Eucharist. 


METAL. 


By the mess, ere these eyes of mine take 
themselves to slomber, ay’ll do gud service.” 

Hen. V-lll, il, 104. 

V. MetUe. 
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METAPHYSICAL. Supernatural. 

“ Chastise with the valour of rny tongue, 

All that impodos thee from the ^Iden round, 
Which fate and metaphysical aid doth sceiu 
To have thee crown’d withal.'* 

Mac.f I, V, 27. 

METE. A.S. metan, gemetan^ to measure. 
A., trs. To measure, to estimate, to 
rate, to appraise. 

*' His grace must mete the lives of others. 
Turning past evils to advant.iges.” 

2 Hen. JK-IV, iv, 77. 

B. intrs. To jwm, to measure with the 

eye. 4 

" Lot the mark have a prick (point) in*t 
to mete at.” L. L. A., IV, i, 127. 

METE- YARD. A yard measure. 

** Take thou the bill, give mo thy mele-yard^ 
and spare not mo." • 

T.o/ 5 ., IV, iii, 148. 

METHEGLIN. Wei. mrddyglyn—rv\ii^i[\ 
lit. = mead liquor, from -- mead, 

and //v«= liquor. 

Mead, honey and wateT fernteiited. 

" Nay tin ri, two troys, (an if you glow so 
nice) 

Metheglin, wort, and inalmsoy." 

L. L. L., V, ii, 234 ; v. alsf) M. W. W.. 
V, V, 167. 

METTLE (Metal), (i) Substance, pur^ 
port. 

" Thon in suits 

His folly to the mettle of my spt'oih.” 

A. Y. L., IJ, \ii, 82. 

(2) Quality, charactiT, 

" Show us hero 
The mettle of your pasture.” 

//«!. V'--I 1 I, i, 27. 

(3) Disposition, temper. ^ .sjurit, con- 
stitutional ardour./ 

" lie was quick mettle when he wont to school." 

/. C., I, ii, 294. 

MEW. F. muer = to chang[e ; T.. 

muto. A niew was a place, for hawks 
when changing or moulting their 
fciathcrs ; hence, (t) any enclosed place, 
V. Spenser, Faerie Qiteene, I, v, 175, 
“ Forth coming from her darksome 
mew** a den, v. Spenser, Faerie 

Queene, V, ix, 122, “ Ran with her fast 
away unto his mew ” ; (3) a stable, 
e.g. the royal stables in London were 
called the mews, doubtless from the 
fact that the original use of the buildings 
was to keep the king’s falcons. The 
house, however, was rebuilt in the 
reigns of Edward VI, and Queen Mcary, 
and retained the name. 

Vb. (i) To confine, to enclose, to 
shut up. 

“ To-night she is mew'd up to her heaviness.” 
R. and /., Ill, iv, ii ; v. also K. /., IV, 
ii, 57 ; Rich. ///-I, i, 3II ; h >»». » 39 ; 
M. N. D.. I, i, 71 ; T. 0/ S., I, i, 87. 
179 - 

(2) To restrain. 

" Your manhood mew** K, L., IV, ii, 68. 


MEWL. I', miaitler (of ononiatopoetic 
origin). To cry like a cat, hence, to 
squall like a child. 

" The infant 

Mewling and puking in the nurse’s anns." 

A. Y. L., II, vii, 143. 

MICHER. F. miisser^to hide, to lurk 
about : Clarke quotes Akerman's : 
Giossnrv of pyovincial IKon/s and 
Phrases : “ Mooch cr — a truant, a black- 
berry truant. A boy who plays truant 
to jnck black berries.” Slecveiis quotes 

Kiclianl Tyiison, Cvmment on tho Ten 
Comma ndnirnts ( 1 4<j3) : “ Many theyves, 
michvrs, and cutpurse ” ; and Lyly, 
Mother Homhie (1594): “How like a 
mil her he stands,' as though he«liac&« 
truaiitc'd from honesty.” 

A truant, one who skulks, a pil- 
f(*rer. 

“ SImII the bli'ssi'd sun of heaven prove 
a mtcher and c.it blackberries ? " 

I Hm. 7 K- 1 I, iv, 375 - 

MICHING. Sneaking, skulking. 

" M.irry, Ibis is niLhing inallecho, it means 
* r.iisdiief." //am., Ill, ii, X 20 . 

MICKLE. A.S. mvcel, mkel : Or. /ucydXor. 
Great, miicli (m Scotland, muckle ) — 
not (piitc obsolete. • 

"To-morrow’ 1 shall die with mickle rage.” 

I Urn. T' 7 -- 1 V, vi, 35; v. also a Hen. 
I 7 -V, i, 74 ; R- /•. 1 I» iiif *5 ; C, 

Ill, i, 45 ; T. N. K., Ill, V, 118. 

MICROCOSM. 'J'his littk^ ^'’orld, the 
universe in little, “tlii - little kingdom, 
man,” 2 ffen. / T- IV, iii, n8 : “his 
little world of man,” /v'. /-., IIT, i, 10 ; 

“ the slate ot man, like to a little king- 
dom,” J. C., 11, i. 67; “her world,” 
L. C., 7 : Not(‘. riie early astrologers 
regarded man (the microcosm) as con- 
taining in miniature or epitome all the 
elements of the universe (the macro- 
cosm). 

"If ynii si-c this ill th« m.ip of my microcosm, 
tollciws it th.il I .1111 known wt-II enough 
tcKi ? " Cor., II, i, 58. 

MID. Subs. 'I'he middle. 

" .\l)oiiL the mill of night (Yime to iny tent.'* 
^ich. III‘V, iii, 77. 

MIDDEST. Subs. The midst. Cf. 
Spenser, Faerie Quccnc, VI, iii, 221 ; 

" When C.ilidore, 

Who was more light of and swift in chase, 

Him overtook in middest of his race.” 

^ "In spite of thr; di'vits and hell, have through 
the very middest of voii.” 

a Hen. VFIW, vlli, 57 

MIDDLE-EARTH. The world, as being 
midway betw’cen the ethereal regions, 
the abode of spirits, and the under- 
ground haunt of fairies. Halliwcll 
quotes a Cambridge manuscript : 

" And had oon ilic! feyrost orchard 
That was yu alie thys myddyll-erd.** 
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Sometimes, as in Scotland, it means 
the earth on which we live as distin- 
guished from the grave, c.g. “ there is 
no man in the middle-eYd is able to do 
it " 5= no man living. 

*' But, stay i 1 smoll a man uf midMe-earth.** 
A/. W, W., V. V. 77 * 

MIDDLE SUMMER’S SPRING. The be- 
ginning of luidsunimiT (spring = 
beginning). Cf. tlie verb inc'aning to 
daunt in a ('am bridge manuscript 
quoted by J lalliwell : 

** Be that the uik iH'f'an (o ckiw, 

Tlic day bi'gaii to spryn^.” 

Also *'thc shrine of day,” 2 Hen, 

' iv, 35. 

And again. Tailvo i, 7S : “ the day- 
spring from on high.” 

In Churchyard’s Chariitc {iy)$) we 
find “ a suiiimcr ”= tlie beginning 

of summer. 

“ And iu:v«T since* tho miiWc sumnur’s sprinfit 
Met we on hill.” M. iV. D., 1 (, i, 8a. 

MIDWIFE. (I) A \\ on tail who assists 
other women at childbirth. 

“Send the uudwile presently to tiie.” 

• T. JV, ii, if)0. 

(2) “ A fairy whose department it was 
to deliver the fancies of sle(‘piug 
men of their dreams” (Steevens). 

” She is the fairies’ miihk>tte, .ind slu* cvniies 
111 shape no bigger th.iii an agate sU'iie.” 

R. and / 1, iv, 54. 

(3) A contemptuous term for an okl 
woman. 

” Yon, sir, coiiie you hither ; 

Von lh.it have bec-n so tciul«Tlv olln ions 
With Lady M.irgery, your mitlu'ife there.” 

\y. r., II, iii, lOo. 

MIGHTFUL. ^Mighty, powerful. The 
word only occurs in (he following 
passage, altliough analogous forniaiions 
arc frecpient iiitiic language. 

”My lords, you know, ;is do the 

gods." 2 . . 4 ., IV, IV, 5. 

MILCH. A.S.-j;i//c; Ger. = milk ; 
a softencil form of milk. 

Adj. TMilk giving, moist, tear-giving, 
weeping. 

” The instant burst of clainour tli.it she made. 
Unless things inort.il move llieni not at all. 
Would h.ive made ntUch the burning Vycs of 
heaven.” _ Ham , U, ii, -103. 

Note. — Ualliwell niid others prefer to 
explain the word as leAife, whil<* Oonce refiTS 
it to Mid. ling, mike, mtlse (A.S. mtltis, 
gentle. 

MILITARIST. One proficient in the art 
of war, a soldier. Cf. martialist (q.v.). 

“This is Monsieur I'arolles, the gallaiir 
militarist:’ A. IV., IV, iii* 130. 


MILK-LIVERED. Cowardly, timid, tim- 
orous. Note. — A bkzodlcss liver was 
the sign of cowardice. Cf. the use of 
” lily-livered, ” KeL,, II, ii, 15 ; Mac, V. 
iii, IS : 

” Milk-livered man, 

Thou hciir'st a cheeK lor blows, a head for 

wrongs.” K. L., IV, ii, 50. 

MILKY. Soft, tender, mild. 

” 'nUs milky gentleness and (Xiursc of yours.** 
A. /., I, iv, 3 ** 9 * 

MILLER’S MARE. A name applied to 
one wilt) gives assiduous attention to 
business, from the idea of the miller’s 
horse tvorking round a fixed track. 

** He lisps in’s neighing, able to cntlco 

A miller* s-mare:* T. N. K., V, ii, fa. 

MILLINER. A dealer in small mis- 
cellaneous war(‘s from Milan, especi.'illy 
articles of female finery, a haberdasher. 
In the time of Shakespeare milliners 
were of the male sex, aufl the poet uses 
the word only twice. Jonson (Every 
Man in His Ilumotir, 1 , 3) has “ a 
milliner’s wife.” 

•* No milltncr can so fit his customers with 
gloves.” 

W. T., IV, iii, 192 ; v. also i Hen, IV- 1, 

iii, 56. 

MILLIONED. Multiplied a million-fold 
innum eral )lc, in fi n i t e. 

” Time, whose mtllioned accidents 

Creep in *twi.vt vows.” 

Sonftel CXV, 5. 

MILL SIXPEIjlCE. From the verb w* 7 /= 
to stamp, as coin in a mint, so as to 
raise tlie edge slightly, afterwards 
serrating or ilenting the etlges. 

An old English coin, first milled or 
coined in 1561. 

** Ay*, by these gloves, did he, or 1 would 1 
might never coniu in mine own great 
eiiainber agtaiii else, of seven groats in 
mtll-stxpenccs, .and two Rdw.ard shovel* 
boards." A/. W, W., I, i, 139. 

MILLSTONES, To weep. A proverbial 
expression for not to weep at all. Cf, 
Caesar and Pompey, “ Men’s eyes must 
millstones drop, when fools shed tears.” 
Cf. also, Massinger, City Madam, IV, 3 ; 

Fortune. ” Thou dost belie him, varlet ! 
he, good gentleman. 

Will weep when he hears how we arc used. 

1 Serjeant. Yes, millstones:’ 

” Your eyes drop millstones when fools* eyes 
fall tears.** 

Rich. ///-I, iii, 353 *. v. also Rick. III-l, 

iv, 234 ; 7 . and C., I, ii, 158. 

MIMIC. L. mimicus =s for cicul ; Gr. 

fujuKos, mime. 

An actor, a mime. 

** Anon this ‘Thisbe must be answered 

And forth my mimic comes.** 

A/, N. D.. Ill, U, 19. 
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MINCE. F. mmc&=thin, slender, small. 

Cf. A.S. minsian^ to become small, and 
min — in L. minus, 

Vb. A., trs. (i) To chop up. 

** A bastard wlioni the oracle 
Hath doubtfully proiiouna'd thy throat shall 
cut. 

And minu it sans remorse.’' 

T. of A,, IV, iii, 137. 

(2) To cut short in speaking, Ikuico, to 
qualify, to extenuate, to palliate. 

'* Speak to me nmine, mhice Ju9t the (;;(*itcral 

tongue.'* 

A, awl C., I, ii, 86 ; v. als^j Oth.y II, iii, 2 j6. 

(3) To pronounce allcctodl^, lienee, 

to parade, to overact. 

“ Behold yorul biimpering dame, 

Whose face between • her forks pn’sagellt 
snow ; 

That minces virtue, and d<1k*s shake the head 
To he.'ir of pleasure's naiUM.” 

K. L.y IV, vl, iig. 

(4) To stammer, to speak hesitaliiigly. 

** I know no way to miner il iti lov«-, but 
directly to say * I love you.* **% 

lien. V-\\ il, 126. 

B., intr. To walk in an affecle<l manner, 
by cutting the steps short. 

"Away, I say: time wears; hold up your 
head and j 

M. W, IF., V, i. 8i 

MINCING. I., adj. AiTected, alTectedly 
elegant, fanciful. 

'* And that would set my teeth iiolhliig on 
edge, 

Nothing so much as mincing poetry.*’ 

X lien, /r-lll, i, HJ ; v. also .M, V., 

Ill, iv, 67. 

II. , subs. Affectation. ^ 

" IFhich gifts 
(Saving your mincing) ihi- rapacity 
Of yoiu" sott chcvenl eoiiscirnee would n*- 
ccive.** Hen. VZ/Ml, iii, 31. 

MIND. I., subs, (t) The flower that 
reasons, the understanding, tlk' intellect. 

** I fear I am not in my p< rfrrt mind.** 

K. £., IV, vii, 63. 

(2) Intellectual capacity. 

hath born as big as one of yours.** 

T. o/S., V. ii, 170. 

(3) Discernment, power of discriminat- 

ing. 

"Who with a body filled and vacHaiit mind 
Gets him to rest." Hen. F-IV, i, 2O8. 

(4) Disposition, sentiments. 

*• O that ye bore the mind that I do." 

Temp.y II, i, 266. 

(5) Reflection, fancy. 

“ Your mind is tossing on the ocean.** 

M. V.y I, i. 0. 

(6) Remembrance. 

" I pray you have in miitd where we must 
meeO* ^r. F., I, i, 71. 

(7) Opinion. 

•* He tells you flatly what his mind is.** 

r. 0/5., I, U. 76. 


(8) Intention, purpose, desire. 

" To j-ou our minds we will unfold.'* 

A/. N. D., I, i, 211. 

(9) Courage, spirit. 

"Thonfs no better sign of a brave mind 
than a hard hand.” 

j Hen. VI IV, ii, s8. 

( 1 0) Consideration. 

" Have miml iiprm your hoallh.*’ 

/. C., IV, iii, 35. 

11., vb. (i) To remind. 

" I dt) thrf wrong to miml tliee of it.** 

Hen. V-IV, iii, 13; v. also Hen. K-IV, 
111, 84 ; W. T., Ill, ii, 223. 

(j) To call to niiiKl. 

“ Vet sit and see. 

Minding Inn* things by wli.it iheir mockeries 
be." • 

Hen. K -riol., 5 v. ;ilso T. H. K., IV. 

i, 37. 

(3) 'Po care for. 

** You do not mind Ihe yil.iy.” 

T. of S., I, i, 254. 

(4) To mean, to purpose, to intend. 

"If voii mind to IidIiI your true obedience, 
(jive me .\ssiu.iiiee with some friendly vow.** 
• j Hen. VI IV, i, X40. 

MINDFUL, ('arcfiil. 

" Hut now the mindful messenger, iiomc back, 
Bongs home his lord, and other (^Rnpanv.** 
K. of L., 1 583. 

MINDLESS. Siupid, dull, unthinking. 

" A grohs lout, a mimlless sl.ive." 

IV. r., I, ii, 290. 

MINERAL. (1) •\ vi'in, I lodu ; Steevens 
compares I frill’s Satiroi : “Shall it 
not be a wild-lig in a wall, or fired 
brimstone in a mtncKtll.** 

“ ()\r wln^iii hk vi-ry m.idiiess, like some ore 
Among a mineral of metals* bas«*." 

Ham., IV, i, 26. 

(2) A inetaihc poison. 

" She did roiifi'ss she had 
For you morl.il mineral.’* 

Cym., I, V, 50. 

MINGLE. L, vb. A., trs. (1) To mix 
up, to blend. 

" To mingle friendship f.ir is mingling bloods.'* 
W. T., I, ii, 109. 

(2) To associate. • 

" The skipping king . . . 

Mmglcd his royalty with r.apering fools." 

I Hen. /V-III, ii, 63. 

B., intrs. To become associatcxl. 

" Oursidf will mingle with society 
• And play the humble host." 

Afoc., Ill, iv, 3. 

IL, subs, (i) Admixture. 

" He w.'is jioi merry, 

Whirh seem'd to tell th(‘tii his remembrance 
lay 

In Egypt with his joy ; but between both ; 
O heavenly mingle,'* A. and C., 1, v, 50. 

(2) A confusion of sound, a medley, a 
Babel. 
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" Trunipctors, 

With bra;^n din blast you the* city’s car ; 
Make mingle with ciur rattling tambourinns.** 
A . and C'., IV, viii, 37. 
MINIKIN. Probably a diminutive from 
minion, 

Adj. Little, dainty, neat. 

“ And for one blast of thy minikin mouth, 
Tliy sheep shall take no hanii.” 

K. L., ITT, vi. 42. 

MINIMUS. A bein^ of the smallest 
size, a minim, a dwarf. 

" (i«*t V‘>U K'Hie, vtiii dwarf. 

You minimuSf of liiiid'riiig kiml-giMss m.idi*." 

M. N. 1)., Ill, ii, 330. 

MINION. !•'. mifinon ~ii darlinf?. 

(i) A darling', a hivoiirite. (!f, Earl 
of Stirlinf?, J)nomrs~day, Twelfth 
(1614) : 

**lmmoital minions in their ni.iUers sight." 

“ For brave* Macbeth. . . . 

Like valour's earvodoiit liis passage, 
Till lie faecsl the slave." 

lUrtf., 1 , ii, 19; V. also Moc.^ II, iv, 15; 
Temp., IV, i, 9^ ; K. J II, i. V)2\ 
T. of A., IV, iii, 7‘) ; Somtel CXXVl, g. 

(2) A faithless one (used in a sinister 

sense), an unworthy favourite. 

** Minion, your diMr Ins dead.'' 

0 /A., V. i. n. 

(3) A spoiled favmirito, honce, a pert 

^aucy person. 

'* Mistresis minion, you, 

Tli.nnk me no lliankings.’’ 
a. ami /., Ill, V, 131 ; v. also T. of 5., 
11, i, 1 1. 

MINIONS OF THE MOON. lliKliwayincn, 

footpads. 

" I.,et US be Diana’s foresters, gentk tnen 
of the sliade, minions of the moon.** 

1 J/cn. IV 1 , ii, 24. 

MINUTELY. Adj. Constant, unceasing, 
occurring every minute. 

" Now minutely revolts upbraid his failh> 
breecli.” Mac., V, ii, 18. 

MINUTE-JACK. A tickle, contemptible 
person who changes his mind every 
minute, one who walclics for his oppor- 
tunity. a timeserver (v. Jack). 

"You fools of foitune, tifiirhei friends, 
lime’s flics, 

Cap and knee slaves, vapouis, .and minute- 
jacks.'* T. of A., Ill, vi, 83. 

MINUTE-WHILE. A minute. 

" 'fhey walked about me every minute-while** 
1 Hm. Vl-i, IV, 54. 

MINX. A pert, wanton woman ; a 
baggage ; a jade. 

" Damn her, lewd minx ! O, d.iniii her." 

0 th., Ill, iii, 463. 

MIRABLE. L. mirahilis. 

Admirable, to be wondercMl at (n.scd 
only once by Shakespeare, and perhaps 
of his own coining). 

" Not NeoptijleniU'. *40 mirahfe 
.... could proniisi* to himself, 

A thought uf added honnur i<irii from ITcctor.” 

r. amt C., IV, V, 142. 

MIRE. Icel. mffe=Vi bog, a swamp. 

Vb. A., trs. To soil. 


" Who smirchiHl thus and mired with infamy, 
I might have said ‘ No part of it is mine.* ’* 
M. A., IV, i, 131. 

B., in trs. To sink so deep as to be 
unable to move, to stick fast. 

** Paint till a horse may mire upon your face.** 
T. of A., IV, iii, 147. 

MIRROR. Pattern, model, example, (v. 
Glass 7). 

" r'tillowirig the mirror of all Christian kings.** 
//*». F-II, Prol., 6; v. .also i Hen. K/-I, 
iv, 74 ; lien. VIJI-ll, i, 53. 

MIRTH, (i) Merriment, gaiety. 

" Awake the pert and nimble spirit of mirth.'* 
M. N. D., I, i. 13. 

(2) Subject of merriment. 

“ I’ll use you for my mirth.** 

J. C., IV, iii, 4y. 

(3) Revel, ilebauch, entertainment. 

" Where is oiir usual manager of mirth ? ** 
M. N. D., V, i, 33 ; v. also A. and C., 
I, iv, 18. 

(4) A trille. stnIT and nonsense. 

** 1 was born to speak all mirth and no matter." 

M. A., II, i, 292. 

MISADVENTURED. Adj. Unfortun.-itc. 

** A pair of star-cmsl lovers take their life ; 
^ Whov misadvnttur*d piteous ov^Tthrows 

Do with their death burv their p.irents* 
strife." a. and /., Pnd., 7. 

MISCARRY, (i) To fail to reach the 
right place. 

" A h'ttiT wliich hath accidentally mis- 
carried.** L. L. IV, ii, 148. 

(2) To fouiiihT, to conic to grief at sea. 

" In the narrow seas that p.irt 
Tlie Reivjli end English, there miscarried 
A Vessel or our country richly fraught.’* 

M. V., II, viii, 29 ; v. alvj Af. V., Ill, ii, 
313; Hen. V-IV, i, 141; Af. M., Ill, 
i, 203. 

(3) To .perish. 

"If he wisrnrry, f.arewell wars in France!*’ 
i.Hen. Kf-IV, iii, 16; v. also 2 Hen. 
VV- IV, i. 129 ; K. L., V. i. 39 ; T. N. K., 
Ill, vi, 304 ; IV, i, 50 ; V, iii, xoi. 

(4) To fail — (a) of persons. 

" Up once again : put spirit in the French ; 
If they miscarry, wc miscarry too.” 

K, V, iv. 3. 

(h) Of things. 

" For what miscarries 

Shall be the general’s fault, though he perform 
To th’ utmost.'* Cor., I, i, 270. 

MISCONCEIVED. Erring, having an 
erroneous conception. 

" No, misconceived (ones), Joan of Arc hath 
been 

A virgin from her tender infancy.** 

I Hen. VI-W, iv, 49. 
Note. — ^Another example of the passive 
form used in an active sense. 

MISCONSTER (Misconstrue). To miscon- 
strue (still used as a dialect form of the 
word in N.E. Lancashire). 
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'* Such is now the duke's oniidition 
That he misamsters all that you have done." 

A. y. L., I. a, 234. 
Note.— This is the selling of the folios, 
and the rhythm demands this pronunciation. 

MISCREATE. Unfounded, spurious, ille- 
gitimate, falsely invented. 

" God forbid, my dear and faithful lord. 
That you should fashion, wrest, or bow your 
rending. 

Or nicely chaVge your understanding soul 
Witli opening titles misenate." 

Hen. y- 1 , ii, i 6 . 
Note. — For form of the word v. Abbciti, 

5 342. 

MISDEMEAN. To misconduct.^ 

" From frailty 

And want of wisdom, you, th.it In-st should 
teacli us, , 

Have misdemeatCd yours<‘lf.” 

Hen. F///-V, HI. 14. 

MISDOUBT. I., subs, (if TIcsiiation. 

" Now, York, or never, steel thy fearful 
thoughts 

And change misdoubt to rt'sohition." 

2 lien. F/-UI, i, 332. 

(2) Suspicion, apprehension. 

“ He cannot so precisely weed this l.ind. 

As his misdoubts present occasion." 

2 ticiu /y-iv, i, 20O. 

II., vb. To mistrust, to suspect. 

Cf. Byron, Bfidc of Abydos, I, 5 ; • 

" Much I misdoubt this wayward boy 
Will one day work mo more annoy." 

" 1 do not misdoubt my wife." 

M. W. W., II, i, m ; V. also Rich. ///-Ill, 
ii, 86 ; 3 //«*■ Vl-W, vl, 14. 

MISER, (i) A miserable wn'tcli (with no 
reference to avarice). Cf. Sidney, 

Arcadia : “ Doe not disdainc to carrie 
with thee the wofidl w&ras of a miser 
now despairing.” 

" Decrepit miser ! base ignoble wretch.” 

X Hen. y/-V, iv, 7. 

(2) A niggardly penurious 'perspn. 

" Which of a weak and niggardly pn»jeclion 
Doth, like a miser, spoil his coat with scanting 
A little cloth." Hetk F-Il, iv, 47. 

MISERY. (I) Wretchedness. 

" How little is the cost I have bestow’d 
In purchasing the senibhince of my soul 
From out the state of hellish misery ! ” 

.If. y.. Ill, iv, 21. 

(2) Contemptiblcncss. 

" This is a lord ! O nr>blc misery. 
To be i* the field, and ask ' what news ? ' of 
me ! " Cym., V, iii, 64. 

(3) Avarice. 

" He. covets less 
Than misery itself would give.” 

Cor., II, ii, 131. 

(4) Pin.— -Misfortunes, calamities. 

" You would be (awc.iry of this great world) 
if your miseries were in the same abun- 
dance as your good fortunes are." 

M. V., U ii, 3. 

MISGOVERNING. Misbehaviour, mis> 
conduct. 


" I», there falls into thy boundless flood 

Black lust, dishonour, shame, misgoverning.** 
R. of L., 654. 

MISGOVERNMENT. Want of self-con- 
trol, mi.scondiict. Cf. Gascoigne, To 
the Youth of England : 

“ Eschew betimes the whirlpoole of misgovernmeni*' 
" Thus, pretty lady, 

I urn sorry for thy much misgooernnunt'* 
M. A., IV, I, 96. 

MISGRAFFED. Misgrafted, grafted on 
an unsuitable stock, unsuitably linked 
together. 

" Misgrafted in re.six!rt of years." 

M. N. D., 1 . 1 , 137. 

MISHEAR. To mistake in hearing, to 
hear wrongly. 

" Thou hast misspoke, misheard.** • 

K. /., Ill, I, 4. 

MISLIKE. I., vb. To 'dislike, to have 
an aversion to. 

" Mislike me not for my eomploxion." 

M. V., II, i, I ; V. also 2 Hen. VI-l, 1 . 
140 ; A. and C., HI, xiii, 147. 

II., sub^j. A dislike, an aversion. 

" Setting your scorns and your mislikes 

• aside." 3 Hen. Vl-lV, i, 24. 

MISORDERED. Disordered, irregular. 

" Thf' lime misorder*d doth, in common sense, 

Ciovrd us and crush us to this ^fonstrous 
form, 

'1*0 hold our safety up." 

2 //«!. /y-iv, 11, 33. 

MISPLACE. Vb, A., intrs. To misapply 
terms. 

" IX> you hear how h«* misblaces ? " 

‘ M. M., II, I, 86. 

B, trs. 'I'o put in the wrong place. 

" Her benefits are mightily misplaced.** 

A. Y. /-.. I. ii, 37. 

MISPRISE, 1. I*, m^priser \ minus ^ 
less, pretium — a price. 

To un^ ter value, to contemn, to 
despise. 

"lie’s ... so much hi the heart of the 
woild, and especially of my own people, 
who best know' him, that 1 am altogether 
misprised.*' 

A. Y. /.., I. i, 149 ; V. also A. Y. L., I, 
ii, 154; -'/. A., HI, i, 52; A. W., Ill, 
ii, 28. 

MISPRISE, 2. L. miniiSf prehendo. 

To take wrongly, to mistake, to 
misconceive, hence, mis- 

taken. 

"You spend your passion on a misprised 
mood." M. N. D., III. Ii, 74. 

MISPftlSION, 1. v. Misprise 1. The 

act of undervaluing, contempt, scorn. 

“ Here, take her hand. 

Proud scornful boy, unworthy this good gift ; 

That dost in vile misprision shackle up 

My love and her desert." 

A. W., II, HI, 159. 

MISPRISION, 2. V. Misprise 2. Mis- 

take, misapprehension. 
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"There is some strange misprisioH in the 
princes." 

Af. A., IV, i, 1Q2 ; V. also T. N., I, v, 49 ; 
M. N. D., Ill, ii, on ; i Hen. /t'-l. iii, 
27; /.. L. L.. IV, iii, 01 : Sonnet 
LXXXVIl, 11. 

MISPROUD. UnjiistiliiiMy pmiifl, wrong- 
ly proud. C‘f. Scott, Lm/y oj I he Lake, 
V, 26 : 

" Thy miaproud amhitious Han.” 

"Anti, now I f.ili, lli.il tough 1 oiumivtiini 
niHls, 

Impairing llrnry, sln-ngtliMiing nmpnmd 
York." I //i ll. V! 11. vi, 7. 

MISQUOTE. To inisiiitorprrt, to mis- 
coustnic. 

" I/mk how wt‘ ran, or s.itl, or nirrnly, 
Intrrpii'lation will misquote our looks." 

1 Hen. IV W, ii, 13. 

MISREPORT. To speak ill of, to slander. 

" A ]n.ui that nev«T vrt 
Did, as he voiii-lus, mi\repori votir gr.ite." 

M. .1/., V. i, 148. 

MISS. I., vb. trs. (i) fo fail to hit. 

“ Ho rouUl not iiiis.s ’t.” 7i’iii/»., II, i, 41. 

(2) T'o fail to imiUTstand. 

” You are very seiisibli- .ind vet vou iiiiss 
my sense.” I. of S., V, ii, iH. 

(3) To fail to timl. 

“So may you miss me.” M. V., Ill, li, 12. 

(4) ^0 be without, to do without, to 

want. 

" Be sure of I his. 

What T can help thee to, th»m shall not miss.'* 
A. W.f 1, iii, 2 i )2 ; v. also Jcinp., 1, ii, 31 1. 

(5) To feel the w\'int of. 

" I sh.ill wiss fliec, but yet thou shall have 
freediMU.” Temp., V, i, ys. 

(6) To omit, not to observe. 

“One tli.it will not miss you morning iior 
evening pr.iyer.” 

M. W. ]V., 11, ii, 89. 

B., intr.s. To bo want ini;. 

“ Wh.it here sh.ill miss, our toil shall stri»'c 
to iiu-iid.” K. ami J., I’nil., 14. 

II., subs. (1) Misbehaviour. 

“ He s.iith she is iniiuodvst, blames her miss.” 

V. ami A., 53. 

(2) Failure to hit. 

“ But, hit or miss 

Our proioct’s life this sli.itie of si iise assumes.” 

T. ami C., 1, iii, 384. 

(3) A feeling of want. 

'• " O, I should have a heavy miss of thee 
If 1 were much in love with vanity.” 

I Hen. IV-V, iv, 105. 

MISSINGLY. Regretfully observing one's 
absence. 

“ I have missinRiy luned, he is of Lite inueJi 
retired from court .ind is less frequent 
to his princely exereises th.iii formerly 
he hath appealed.” ir. 2'., IV, i, 27. 

MISSIVE. A person sent, a messenger. 

“ Did porket up my letters, .and with taunts 
Did giDts my missive out of audience." 

A. and C., 11, ii, 74 j v. also Afuc., I, v, 6. 


MISSPEAK. To speak wrongly, to err in 
speaking. 

" It is not so ; thou hast misspoke” 

K. Ill, i, 4. 

MISTEMPERED. (i) Ill-tempered, irri 
tated. 

“ Tliis iiiiind.'vtion of mUientPer'd humour 
Rt'sls by you oiilv to be qnalifiod.*’ 

K. /., V, i, T2. 

(2) Tempered for an evil purpose. 

“ Throw your mistemper'd weayions to the 
' ground." R. and /., 1, i, 79* 

MISTERSHIP. The* state or cjuality of 
being a mister, or mistress, ladyship 
(a form of address of an inferior to a 
.superior). 

" Ye.*!, forsooth, an your misiership be 
ompcrial." T. A., IV, iv, 40. 

MISTERY. V. Mystery. 

MISTFUL. Dimmed with tears. 

“ 1 must perforce roinpouml 
,With mist/ul eyrs.” 

Hen. V- IV, vi, 34 ; v. also Per., I, iv, 8. 
MISTHINK. To misjudge, to think ill of. 
“ Be it known, that we, the greatest, arc 
mislhniiRfU 

For thiufy> tli.it othejs do." 

A. anl C., V, ii, 176 ; v. also 3 Hen. Vl-\\, 
V, 108. 

MISTREADING. A wrong step, a wan- 
dering from the path of rectitude, a 
fault. 

“ Make irie believe that thou .-irt only mark’d 
Fi>r th»* hot vengeanc.t* and the rod of lieaven 
To puiii-'Ii my misircadinRS.” 

I Hen. /F-111, ii, 11. 

MISTRESS.^ (f) A woman who wields 
supreme ]ioVer. 

“ T, Ihe mistress of ytnir Hurins, 

Thi' Hose contriver of all harms.” 

Mae., Ill, V, 6. 

(2) A ft/hialn owner. 

" My mistress with a monster is in love." 

M. N. D., Ill, ii, 6. 

(3) ^ possessor. 

" 1 show more mirth than I am mistress of." 

A. y. L., I, ii, -2. 

(4) A guide. 

“ Opinion, a sovereign mistress of effects, 
throws a more safer voice on you." 

0 th., I. iii, 224. 

(5) A sweetheart. 

" My mistress' brows are raven black.” 

Sonnet CXXVII, 9. 

(6) Matlam, a title of a married lady. 

" Mistress, *tis well, your choice agrees with 
mine." Per., II, v, x8. 

(7) A lady. 

“ To meet some mistress fine 
When mistresses from common sense arc 
hid." L. L. L., I, i, 64. 

(8) The title of an unmarried woman 

down to the beginning of last 
Cpntury* Halliwell quotes a MS. 
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dated 1716, which refers to “ Mis- 
tress Elizal^eth Seignoret, spinster.” 

** Mistress Aiinc Page ! " 

Af. W. W,, 1. 1, 43 . 

(0) A termagant (originally applied to 
men rather than women), a spit- 
fire. 

*' Afistress Tljersitcs.** T. and C., TI, i, 34. 

(10) The jack aj: a game of bowls. 

** So, so, rub on and kiss the mistress.** 

T. and Cf, III, ii, 47. 

(11) A female teacher 

"The art and prartic part of life 
Must be the mistress to this thoerm.*' 

i. 52. 

MISTRUSTFUL, (i) Causing mistrust, 
begetting suspicion. , 

“Tlieir light blown out in some mistrustiul 
wood, • 

Even so confounded in tln^ ckirk she Iny, 
Having lost the fair disco\f ry of her way.” 

V. and .4., 826. 

(2) Suspicious. 

** T hold it‘cow.irdii-4' 

To rest mistrustful whore a imblo Iff art 
Hath pawned an opin linrid in sign of love.*’ 

3 lien. VJ~\W, ii, H. 

MISUSE. I., vb. (i) 'I'o maltivat. to 
abuse. 

" She misused me past the cndur.mre of u 
block.” M. /J., II, i, 213.* 

(2) To slander, to defame, to vilify, to 
libel. 

” You have simply misused our sox in >'Our 
lovc-prato.” 

A. Y. L, IV, i, 163 ; V. also T. of 5., II, 

1, XfK). 

(.3) To deceive. 

” Pnwf enough to misuse tin* prince.” 

. Af. A., II, ii, 25, 
11 ., subs. (1) Misconduct, misdeed, 
offence. 

” How hiivn I been bc-iiav'd, that hi; might 
stick 

Tlic small’st opinion on niy Ica^ misuse ? ** 

' Ot/t. ,mlV, ii, 108. 

(2) Ill-treatment, cruel treatment. 

" Upon whose dead corpses tlu rc' w.is such 
misuse 

« • * 

By those Welsh women done, as maj* nf»t l»o 
(Without much shame) retolcl or sfxiken of.” 

I Hen. I V -1, i. 43. 

MIXTURE, (i) A decoction, a com- 
pound, a draught. 

” W*hai if this mixture do not work at all ? *’ 
R. and IV, iii, ax. 

(2) Confusion, with reference to the 
supposed malignant conjunctions 
of the planets alluded to by 
astrologers. 

*' But when the planets. 

In evil mixture, to disorder wander, 

What plagues, and what portents, what 
mutiny, ^ ^ 

Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 
The unity iuid married Cfilm of state.s 
Quite from their fixure.” 

r.afui C., I, Ui. 95* 


MOBLE. A frequent, from mob —to wrap 
up in a cowl or veil, from Dut. mofi —a 
woman's coif : a snob or mob-cap is the 
name still very g^crally in use for a 
morning cap, a close cap worn by 

women, coming over the cars and 

meeting and tying under the chin, 'and 

differing little from a night-cap. 

Vb. To muffle up in a hood. 

” But who, O, who had seen the mohled queen 

* • • 

Run bar4'hx)l up and dowi.” 

Ham., II, ii, 478. 

MOCK. I., vb. A., trs. (i) To deride,, 
to laugh at, to trejit writh scorn. 

” The spirits of thy wise sit in the clouds 
and mock us.” « 

2 Hen. /r, II, ii, 140; v. also Cor., HI, 
ii. 127. 

(2) To defy, to ignore. 

“ Pill iMir l»owls onen more, 
r Lei’s moik the uiidiiight hi'll.” 

A. ayul C., HI. xiU, 18, 

(.3) '1*0 mimic in clcrision, to ridicule. 

” I’r.iv, do IP)! mock me ; 

I .\m a V4 rv l«Hjhsh fond 4»Ul lu.ui.” 

• K. L., IV, vii, 59. 

(.[) To rrsemblo, to imitate. 

”’lo sre the life .»s lively Wicked, as ever 
Still sleep twnkcd di-alh.” 

W. T., V, iii, 19. 
U) To make a show of, to counterfeit, 
to feign. 

*• B< ing frustr.ilo, tell him he mocks 
The p.uises that he m.ikec '• 

. 1 . and C., V, i, 2. 

(6) 'To dt’ceive. to lieguilc. 

**Moc/i the tinif with f.iirest show.” 

Mac., I, vii, 81. 

B., iiitrs. 'J*o llout, to jeer, to chuckle. 
” J-'or gTi.irlin*: -oirowhatli U*ss power to bite 
The m.mv I'.al hiolUs at it.” 

Ruh. II 1 , iii, 293. 

II., subs, (i) Ridicule, jibe, taunt, 
sarciism. 

*• li wen .1 1 m M« i cle.iih than die with mocks.** 
M. A., Ill, I. 70: V. also A. Y. L., HI, 
V, H : /. C . H, ii, oh. 

(2) Imitation, mimicry. 

” Mot k f'>r mock is only inv intent.” 

L.%. U, V. ii. 143. 

MOCKABLE. Exposed to derision, ridic- 
ulou.s. 

"The bf'haviour of the country is most 
mockaldc at the erjurt.” 

. A. y. L., HI, ii, 46. 

MOCKERY. I., subs, (i) Ridicule, de- 
rision, jeering. 

” Observe him hir the lov<! of mockery.** 

T. N., II, v, x6. 

(2) A subject of ridicule. 

” Wliat cannot be preserv’d when fortune 
takes, 

* Patience lier injury a tnockery rnak<*s.” 

Oik., 1, iii, 207. 

D D 
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(j) A (Iclusiun. 

“ And for his dreams- -I wonder he's so 
simple 

To Inist Ihc mockery of unquiet slumbers.” 

• Rich. ///-Ill, ii, 37. 

(4) ^ A coiint(Tfcit, a dcliisivo imitation. 

” Uiire.il mocArry, henrp.” 

Mac., Ill, iv. 107. 

(5) Show. 

** 'I’o havi* done is hang 
Quite out nf f.ishidu, like a rusty iii.ail 
In monumental mot kerv." 

T. and C., Ill, iii, 15 V 

(6) Irony, banter. 

•' Wherefore was I to this kei'ii mocktty 
Ixmi ? ” M. N. D., II, ii, 123. 

(7) A vain effort. 

•' “It is, as the air, invulniTable, 

And our vain blows lualieioiis moikery.** 

Ham., I, i, 14^*. 

II.. aclj. Counterfeit. Cf. b'onl, Perkin 
Warheck, 1 , i : “ As if we were a 
fnorkery kin^ in state.” 

" 0 that I wen* a mockery king of snow 
Stuiding before the sun of Holingbroke, 

To melt invsi'lf away in water dn)i)s 1 “ 

A-.Wi. ir-\y. i, 2f)0. 

MOCKWATER. A term applied to a 
doctor who protends t<j ilet ermine a 
disease from urine, and inleiided to 
ridicule tlic. urinary diagnosis. 

“ A word, iuon>ieur mockwatcr.*’ ; 

M. ir. W., 11, Iii, so. Cf. Mac., V, iii, 50 ; ‘ 
T. f;. P., II, i, 15. ! 

MODE. The course or state of things j 
(only once used by Shakespeart'). 

“ And now iny death 

Changes the mode.** 2 Hen. IV-IV, v, 200. 

MODEL. (1) A plan, a design. 

“ When w'e mean to build. 

We. first survey the ph)t, then draw the. 
model.** 2 Hen. /P-I. lii, 43. 

(2) A pattern. 

" Triiices are 

A model, which heaven iiiakts like toitsc'lf.** 
I'er., 11, ii, ii. 

(3) A representation in miniature. 

“ O Kng].uid ! model to thv inward go'atncss, 
Like little body with a iiiightv lie.trt.” 

Hen. P-1 1, Pro!., 16. 

(4) A copy, a counterpart, a fac- 

simile. 

“ 1 h.id my father's signet in my purse 
Which was llie model of that D.^nish sojil.” 

Ham., V, ii, 50. 

(5) Offspring (the very image of the 

parents). 

** In whirh I have cninmended to hh goodness 
The model of onr chaste loves, Ins young 
daughter.” 

Hen. Vlll-lV, ii, ; v. also Rich. //-I, 
ii, 28. 

(6) A casing which takes the shape of a 

body. 

“ 'rhat small model of the barren earth 
Which serves as paste and rover to our bones.”* 
Htch. //-Ill, ii. 153. 


MODERN. Lit. of the present mtxlc or 
fashion, hence, con\mon place, trite, 

ordinary (as always in Shakespeare). 

“ We have our philosophical pt^rsons, to 
make modern and familiar, things super- 
natural and caus^dess.” 

A. IP., II, iii, 2 ; v. also A. W., V, iii, 214 ; 
R. and Ill, ii, 111; Mae., IV, iii, 
170; Oth., I, iii, 109; A. y, L., II, 
vii, 155 ; IV, i, 7 ; A. and C., V, ii. 167 ; 
Sonnet LXXXIJIr7. 

MODEST, (i) Unobtrusive, bashful. 

” Is'shc not a modest young lady ? ” 

A/. A., I, i, 156. 

(2) Mqilcratc. 

“ Rcsfilvc me, with all modest baste, vrhich 
w.-iy 

Thou might*st deserve, Of they impose, this 

usage, •• 

Coming from us.” K. L., II, iv, 24. 

(3) Well -measured, becoming. 

“ At length her grace rose, and with modest 
paces 

C.ime t«i the altar.” Hen. P///-IV, i, 82. 

(4) ('haste. 

“ Mrs. Ford, the honest wonuin, the modest 
wife, live virtuous creiitun'.” 

M. W. IP., IV, ii, 117. 

MODESTY, (i) Sense of propriety. 

“ I know not by what power 1 .un made, bold, 
4 Nor how it may conaTn iny ipodesty. 

In such a presence hen*, to plead iny ihoughls.” 

.V. N. D., I, i, Oo. 

(2) Moderation, freedom from excess. 

“ Wliom I iiiosL halv'd living, thou hast made 
me, 

With thy religious truth and modesty, 

Now in his ashes honour,” 

Hen. P///-IV, ii, 74 ; v. also Hen. VllI V. 
iii. .*>4: Ham., Ill, ii, 21; /. C., Ill, 
I, 21^ ; T. of S., Ind., 1, 07; (in pliir.) 
T. of*^S., Ind., I, 92. 

(3) Chastity, decency. 

” You do impeach your modesty too much. 
To Umvv the city and commit yourself 
lilt )*thc hands of one that itwes you not.” 

A/. N. D., II, i, 214. 

MODULE (i) A pretender to virtue, a 
dissemliler, a hypocrite. 

"Shall wc liave this dialogue between the 
fixil and the soldier ? Come bring forth 
lliis counterfeit module.** 

A. IP., IV, iii, 90. 

(2) Image, outline. 

” All this thou sen'st is but a clod 
And fnodule of confounded royalty.” 

K. V. vii, 58. 


MOE, 1 . Comp, of many : more is comp, 
of mickle or much. Mae refers to 
number, more to size. In A.S. md and 
mdra arc both found corresponding to 
the later forms. Aldis Wright ob- 
.serves thnt ** moc ” is used only with 
the plural, “ more ’* both with singular 
and plural. 

Additional. 

" Keep me company but two years moe.** 

M. V., I, *, 108 ; V. also T. of A., I, i, 43 : 

II, i, 7 ; II. if, 102; IV, Ui, 378. 4W. 
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MOE (Mow), 2 . F. moue —pouting, a 
wry face. ^ 

I., subs. A grimace, a distortion of 
the face made in ridicule. 

" Apes and monkeys 

*Twixt two such shos would chatter this way 
and 

Contemn with wotm the otlirr.*’ 

Cym.t I, vi, 40 ; v. also Temp.^ IV, i, 47 ; 
Ham., 11^ ii, 344. 

IT., vb. To make grimaces. 

*' Sometimes like apes that nunt^ and chatter 
at me/* 

Temp., II, 1i, 9 ; v. also K. IV. i. 64. 

MOE THOUSAND. A thousand^ more. 

“ In this life 

Lie liid moe thousaml deaths.*' 

M. M., Ill, i. 40. 

MOIETY. F. moietid : l!. medius. 

(1) A half. 

" Equalities arc sfi weigh(?kl, th.it cureisity 
In neither can nuke choice of cither’s. 
makty'* 

K. 1, i, 6 ; V. also Rith. ii, 2'io ; 

Cym., I, iv, 95 ; W. IV, iii, 784. 

(2) A third part. 

" Melhiiiks my tnotety, north from Ihirton here, 
In qu.'uitity oipuls not oik- ot voui's,.** 

1 Ilcn.'lV-lU, i, 96. 

(3) Any portion, a share. 

" Agjj^inst the, which a moiety competent « 
Was gaged by our king.” 

Ham., 1, i, 90 ; v. W. T., II, iii, 8 ; 
III, ii, 38 ; A. IV., HI. ii. Oi ; T. and 
C., II, ii, 107; T. N. K., I, i, 214; 
R. of L., Dodic., 2 ; Somui XLVI, iz. 

MOIST. Vb. To moisten. 

“ Write till your ink be dry, and with your 
tc.irs 

Moist it again.” 

T. G. V., Ill, ii, 76; V. filso A. and C., 
V, ii, 285. : 

MOIST-STAR. The moon. 

” The moist star 

Upon whose influence, Ncptjinc’s empire 
stands A ^ 

Was sick almost to dcKmisd.iy with eclipse.” 
Ham., 1, i, 118. Cf. “ w.itery mo'm ” 
(A/. N. D., II, i, XO2) ; ” vatery star ” 
{W. T., I, ii, X). » 

MOLD WARP (Scotch Moudiewart). M.E. 
molde -^evLTth, werpen^^io tlirow, to 
cast : Gcr. moltwmf, 

A mole (a curtailed form o£ the 
original word). 

“ Somcliines ho angers me 
With telling me. of the moldwarp and the 
ant.” z Hen. i, 153. 

MOLLIFICATION. Mitigation, pacifica- 
tion, appeasement. 

” 1 am to hull here a little longer. Some 
mollification for your giant, sweet lad>'.” 

T. N., I, V, 188. 

MOME. L. momus : Or. /zw/xos — the god 
of raillery. 

A stupid, dull follow ; a blockhead ; 
a buffoon. Cf. Day, Blind Beggar 
of Bednal Green (1659) : “ Momes and 
Uoydons, that know not chalk from 


cheese"; also, Mad Pranks of Tom 
Tram : “ Old, foolish, doating mnam** 

“ Mome, malt-liorse, capon, cox>comb, idiot, 
jidtch ! 

Either get thee from the door, or sit down 
at the hatch.” C. E., Ill, i, 32. 

MOMENTANY. L. Momentancus, • 
Lasting a moment, momentary. Cf. 
Stow, The Mercians : “ Howe short 

and momrntanc the pleasure of tliis 
fdthie Ilosh is." The word is also used 
by Bacon, Hooker and Crashaw, and is 
not quite obsolete in Drytlen’s time. 

” If tluTc were a sympathy in choice 
W.ir, dc.ith or sickness did lay siege to it, 
M.ikiiig it momentany as a Sf3iind, 

Swill db a bliaUuw.” 

Af. N. D., I, I. 143. 

Note — Shakespe.'ire also uses momaitary 
in the satue sense, v. Mac., Ill, iv, 53. 

MONARCH, (f) a sovereign ruler, 

"It (mercy) becomes 

The thronf'd tnonarvh better tli.ui his crown.*' 
A/. V., IV, i, z82. 

(2) A patron. 

” Come, thou monarch of the vine, 

Phiinpy B.ici-hiis with pink I'yiu*.” 

0 A. and C., II, vii, 1x4. 

(3) A fantastic h'nglishnian aping an 

Italian, v. Monarcho. 

Par. “ Save, you, fair queen ! 

Hcl. .-\ud wu, monarch ! ” 

A. W., I, i, loi. 

Note. — ^This is piobably a mere- jocular 
reply like, ,U. V., FI, ix, 85 : Sfrwaw/— ” Where 
ib inv lady ? ” /\trtta Hero, what would 
my lord ? ” and, ug.iin. Rich. //-V, v, 67 : 
Groom— * I I'ii], rojal nr.-.aj ! ” King 
Richard : “ Thanks, nut'jie par.** 

MONARCHO. A crack-brained English- 
man alTecting the airs of an Italian. Cf. 
Nash, I fare with you : “ But now he 
was an insulting monarch, above 
Monarcho, the . Italian, that ware 
crowries in his shoes, and quite re- 
nounced his natural English accents 
and gi^sturi's, and wrested himself 
wholly to the Italian punctilios." The 
same character is al.so referred to by 
Meres : “ Neither do they gajw after 
any other thing but vaine praise and 
glorie : ps in our age l\*tcr Shakcrlyc of 
Paules, anil Monarcho that lived about 
the court." 

” A phantasime, a monarcho, and one that 
makf's &iK)i I 

To the princ4' ami his bookmates.” 

L. L. L., IV, i, 94. ' 

MONS'][ER. Vb. To exaggerate till a 
thing seems enormous. 

” 1 had r.uhcr have one scratch my head i* 
the sun, 

Whc'ii the alarm were struck, than idly sit 
To hr>ar my nothings monster'd.** 

Cor., If, ii, 75 ; v. also K. L., I, i, 2zz. 

MONSTROUS. Adv. Exceedingly, enor- 
mously. 

" Skill infinite or monstrous desperate.” 

A. fV.. II. i, i« 4 - 
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MONSTRUOSITY. Monstrosity, state of 
being out of the ordinary course, 

** Tins is Iho tnonstrutfsity in lovo, Indy, that 
tlic will is infinite, and the exf*ciition 
confin'd.” T. and C., HI, ii, 87. 

MOOTANT (Montanto). F. monter —to 
mount. 

A fencing term, an upright cut or 
thrust. 

•* To stir tliee fight, to sc** thee loin, to seo 
thfc travi rse, hi si'o theij here, to see 
Ihfo there ; tfi see thee pass thy pimto, 
thy btoek, thy reverse, thy distaiiet*, 
thy monlant." Af. 11'. 11'.. 11, iii. 21. 
Hence, Be.it rieo jocularly c.ills Benedict 
Signor Monta^do, itnplyiiig th.it lie was a 
great fencer (M. /I., 1, 1, 2h). 

MONTH’S MIND, An earnest longing de- 
sire ; a suggested explanation of the 
expression makes it allude to the 
longing of a woman in pregnancy 
usually commencing in the first month 
of gestation. 

** I see you have a inonth^s mind to them.*’ 
T. G. I'., 1, ii, n7. 
Nolo. — ^The phr.isc, coinraoii in the early 
dramatists .ind rither writers, was used to 
signify the eoinrnfiiinralion of a'- person’s 
iiieinory oneiiumth .liter his disease, ,iiid the 
periodical celelii atioii of mass for the reprise 
of his soul. 

MONUMENT, (i) A memorial, a me- 
mento. 

'* Our bruised arms himg up for mnnument^.** 
Kick. Ill- 1, i, 6 ; V. also M. A., V, ii, 68 ; 

2 Hot. yi-lll, ii, .^|2; R. of L., 7q8. 

(2) A memorial erected over a grave, 

a tombstone. 

"This grave shall li.we a living monument.*' 
Ham., V, i, 283. 

(3) A family vault, a mausoleum. 

" 1 ler body slei ps in C.ipel’s tnonument.** 

R. and J., V, 1, iS ; v. als«j .17. .4 IV, i, 20J. 

(4) A grave. 

" If charnel-housf s and our graves must send 
Tliosc that w'e luirv back, our monuments 
t* Shall be the ni.iw*^ kites.** 

Mac., Ill, iv, 72 : V. -ilso Hen. F/7/-II, 
ii 94- 

MONUMENTAL, (i) Ancestral, heredit- 
ary, memorial, serving as an hcirlotmi. 

“ He hath given her his monumental ring." 

ii. IV., IV. iii, 20. 

(2) Pertaining to a human figure 
erected over a grave. 

K " To have done is to hang 

Quito out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
la monumental mocker v *' 

T. and C., Ill, iii, 153. 

MOOD, (i) Anger, heat of ttjmpcr. 

" How ill agrees it with vour gravity 
To eoiiiiterfeit Unis gmssly with your slave. 
Abetting him to thw.irt mi: in iny mood.** 

C. E., II, ii, 169 ; v. also A. W., V. u, 4 ; 
0 th., H, iii, 274 ; T. G. V., IV, i, 51. 

(2) Disposition, humour. 

" My urifc is in a wayw.ud mood to-day.” ' 

C. IV, Iv, 4. 


(3) A morbid, moody state of mind. 

" She is importunate, jndcMNl distract : 

Her mood will needs be pitied.” 

Ham., IV, V, 3. 

MOODY, (i) Angry, out of temper, 
peevish. 

** But, being moody, give him line and se.ope.** 
a Hen. iV-IV, iv, 39 ; v. also R. and /., 
Ill, i, X2. 

(2) Sad, melancholy. 

” Sucii a pleasure as incaged birds 
Conceive when after many moody thouglits 
At last by notes of household harmony 
They quite forget their loss of liberty.** 
f 3 Hen. VlAV, vi, 13. 

MOODY-MAD. Mad with passion. 

” Not rascal-like, to fall down with a pinch, 
But rather, moody-mad and desperate stags, 
Turn on the bloody hounds with heads of 
sleid.” X Hen. V/- 1 V, ii, 50. 

MOON, (i) The satellite which revolves 
round tlie earth. 

" ITic moon shines bright.** 

ii/. K., V. i. r. 

(2) A month. 

"Not rnanv moons gone by.** 

A. and C., HI, xii, 6; v. also Ham., Hi, 
ii, 167 ; Oik., I. iii, 84 ; Per., II, v, xo; 
III, Prol., 31 ; P. P., VIII, 27. 

(3) Diana. 

" The moon sleeps with Endyniion.** 

M. V., V. i, 109. 
Note. — Diana is a lumtn'.ss by day .and 
moon by night. She does not wish to be 
waked till dawn when Kndyinion, the shepherd 
of Mount I.atmi)s, bestirs* himself. 

V. also Cor., I, i, 261 ; II, i, 108 ; V, iii, 
65 ; R. and II, ii, 4 ; Af. N. D., 
I. ii 73; H, i, 156; 162; III, ii, 53 

(4) Pbtases: [a) ***Tis not that time 
of moon with me ** —I am not in 
that 'lumiour. 2 \ N., I, v, 189. 
Note. — TliQ moon at full was sup- 
posed to afiect lunatics. 

(6) “ Xo go by the moon ** —to bt a 
night -Wfilker (i Hen. /P-I, ii, 15;. 
(c) “ Under the moon ” —on the 
ear^h (Ham., IV, vii, 146). 

MOON-CALF. A monstrosity or abortion 
supposed to be engendered by lunar 
infiiicncc. Cf. Holland, Pliny, VII, 1 5 : 
“ A false conception called mola, i.c. a 
moonc-calf, that is to say, a lump of 
flesh, without shape, without life." 

“ I low earnest thou to be tlic siege of this 
moon-calf ? ** 

Temp., II, ii, 96 ; v. also Temp., II, ii, 123. 
MOONISH. Variable, capricious. 

" A moonish youth.” A, Y. L., Ill, ii, 396. 
MOON’S MAN. A thief or highwa3nnan 
who follows his vocation chiefly by 
moonlight 

'* The fortune of us that arc moon's men doth 
ebb and flow like the sea.” 

X Hen. IV-A, ii, 29. 

MOONSHINE, (i) Moonlight. 

" Till candl'.'S, and starlight, and moonsAtns 
be out.” A/. IV. IV., V, V, X05. 
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(2) The moon. 

“Tho collail^ of the moonshiners watery 
beams/* • R- nnd /., I„iv, 62. 

(3) Tlic expected time for the appear- 

ance of tlic new moon. 

"A calendar 1 a calendar 1 look in the al- 
manac : find out moonshine.** 

M. N. D., IIT, i. 51 - 

(4) A month. 

“ I am some twelve or fourteen moonshines 
Lag of a brother/* K. L., I, ii, 5. 

MORAL. I., adi. (i) Relating to right ! 
and wrong as determined by duty. | 

** Young men whom Aristotle thought • 

Unfit to hear moral philosophy.*^ 

r. and C., II, ii, 167. 

(2) Acting on the mind. 

“ I wonder that tho^ being (as thou s.Vst 
thou art) bom uiuWr S.iturii, gocst 
alx>ut to apply a. moral medicine U» a 
mortifying mischh'f/* 

M. A., I, iii, 10. 

(3) Full of wise reQoctions, moralizing. ; 

*‘ *Tis all men’s oflice to speak patience j 
To those that wring iiiithT tin* lo.i(njf sorrow, i 
Bui no man*s virtiu* nor bulliciene.y ! 

To be sq fuoral when lie shall endure ; 

The like hinuwdf.** M. A., V, i, 30. 

(4) Containing a moral or meaning, | 

hence, symbolical, allegorical. i 

"A thousand moral paintings 1 can show.^ 

T. of A., I, i, 104. 

(5) Secret, hidden, underlying, untlis- 

closed. 

** By niy Imth, I have no moral meaning ; 

I meant plain holy-thistle.** 

M. . 4 ., Ill, Iv, 74 - 

11., subs, (i) A practical lesson inciil' 

cated or preteiitled tojx* taught by 
anything. - 

'* This moral lies me over to lime and a hot 
summer." Hen. I^-V, ii, <90. 

(2) Latent meaning, intent. 

•' The moral of my wii • 

Is * plain and true.* ** • 

T. and C., IV, iv, 107 ; v. also T. of S., 

I Vi iv, 79 ; M. A.f 111 , iv| 68. 

111 ., vb. To moralize. 

** I did hear 

ITie motley fool thus moral on the time.** 
A. Y. Z.., II, vii, 29. 

MORALER. One who moralizes. 

Come, you arc too seven; a moraler** 

0 th., II, iu, 274. 

MORALIZE, (i) To explain or inter- 
pret in a moral sense. 

** I pray thee, moralise them." 
r. of S., IV, iv, 79 ; V. also R. of L., 104. 

(2) To draw a useful lesson from and 

sentcntiously comment upon. 

*' But what said jaques ? 

' Did he not moralise this spectacle ? '* 

A. y. L. II. i. 44. 

(3) To extract, to draw out. 

•* 'fhus, like the formal Vice, Iniquity, 

1 tnoralite two meanings iu one word." < 
Rich. Z//-III, I, 83. 


MORE. L, adj. (1) Greater. 

“ To bi'g of thee it is my more dishonour 
Than thou of thorn.** 

Cor., in, ii, 124 ; v. also T. N. K., 11 , ii, 

1x0 ; y. atid . 4 ., 78 ; K. of L., 332. 

(2) Furtlier, additional. 

" How shall I dote on her with more alOvice, 
That thus without advice bogiu to love her ! ** 

T. G. V., II, iv, 205. 

11., adv. In a greater degree. 

** He tli.it 110 more must say is listened more.** 
Rich. y/-ll, i, 9. 

111., subs, (i) Something in addition. 

*‘Tli(*y have; more in them tlian mortal 

knowh'dge.*’ Mae., I, v, 2. 

(2) IVrsons of position or importance. 

** Tl^e more .iiid lebs came iti with ciw and 
knee/* ‘ ^ 

1 l/rn. /y-lV, iii, 74 ; v. also a Hen. 

IV I, i, 200 ; Sonnet XCVI, 3. 

Noti*.-— For lln- piirise*’ iiicire .'iiul less**— 
all .iliki*, ev«iy <me, v. Chanter, The Tale of 
the Man of Lnwe, 059 : 

** 1 meiii; the eiii-srci wikkr-d sowdanrssc, 

Th.it at the feste leet sleeu both more and 
letse.'* 

MORF-HAVING. Increase of property, 
f ** My more-hamnfi would be as a sauce 
To inak(‘ me hunger iiiiire.** 

Mac., IV, iii, 81. 

MORE SACKS TO THE MILL, 'i'he name 
of a rough boyish game. 

L. [.. L., TV, iii, 76- 
MORISCO. A morris dancer (v. Morris). 

1 larris observes : “ Morrice-dancing 

with bells on the legs is common at 
this tliiy ill Oxfonl .liu e and the adja- 
cent countii;,, on JVIay-day, Holy 
TJiursday, and Wliitsun-ales.” 

" I have seen him 
CayMT upright, like to n wild moriseo. 

Shaking llie bloody darts, as he his belte." 

2 Hen. Vl-ni, I, 365. 
Note • -Thu n.iiiii; w.'s aly» given to the 
dM * 1 Itself. Cf. Marston, What you will : 

** I our wit skips a morisco.** 

MORRIS. Sptdled morriske dance by 
Holland and his contemporaries, as 
having been introduced into England 
from tlie Morriscoes or Moors of Spain : 
Sj). M 0 risen — Moorisli . 

An ancient rustic dance in which the 
])erforiners were dresseeb in, grotesque^ 
costume with bells, etc. There are^ 
many records extant to prove the 
universal popularity of this dance on 
festive occasions, and particularly on 
May-day, both in tlic parish accounts 
of ilhveral dates and in the writings 
of poets of various periods. Douce 
in his Illustrations of Shakespeare 
has a long description of the morris- 
dance, and among other things he 
points out that the music to which the 
fandango, the modern form of the 
Spanish Morisco, is danced, is ** un- 
doubtedly Moorish.'* It was probably 
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brought to England in the time of 
Edward 111 , when John of Gaunt 
returned from Spain. 

** As ii piiiicakf for Slirov«* Tuisday, a morris 
for M.iy-(lay.’* 

A. W., II, ii, iG; v. a1v> ffnu V-U, iv, 

, 25 ; r. N. A., II, ii, 269. V. •• Niue 

mcirs moriis/ 

MORRIS-PIKE. (Properly Moorish pike.) 

A simple woiipoii consisting a spear- 
head at the summit of a pole, used by 
infantry. Cf. Scott, Matminu, I, 10 : 

** The guards their nwrr tee-pikes adv-mci-d.” 

** Tu do more exploits with liis mace than a 
morris- pike/* C. i:., IV, iii, 25. 

MORSEL, (i) A i)ie(:o of flesh. 

^ “ You, ihiiiig thus. 

To 111** pi*rp*'tu.il wink for aye might put 
This ancient morsel.** Temp.^ II, 1, 278. 

(2) A portion, a part. 

“ Now romrs in tin* swi'*‘1est morsel of the* 
night, and we must In-iie*-,” 

2 Hen. iv, 318. 

(3) A darling, a favourif(\ 

" How doth my dear morsel, Ihv mistress ? ** 

M. A/., Ill, ii, 49. 

% 

MORT. F. — ileiitli ; T.. mnr^. 

A set of notes blown by huntsmen in 
sounding the horn at the death of the 
deer. Cf. Cb-ecne, Card of /vn/rv (iboS) : 

“ lie tliat blowoth the mat before the 
death of the buck may very well miss 
of his fees.’* 

“ Then to sigh, as ’tw*Te 
Tin* mart o* the d*;<r.'* ir. 7\, I, ii, 118. 

MORTAL. 1 .. atlj. (i) Deadly, fatal, 
death-dealing, destructive. 

“ 1 am gl.ul thy f.ilh«*r’s dead. 

Tliy match was mortal to him.” 

0 th., V, ii, 204. 

(2) Ending with death, liiial. 

•'There 1 tlimw my gage 
To prrA’o it on tin-*- to tin-' exln-ine*;! verge 
Uf mortal Inialhiiig." Knh. //-IV, i, 48. 

(3) Subject to (lealli, destined to die. 

But, as all is mortal iii n.itnp-, so is all 
nature in love mort.il m folly.” 

.1. y. L., 11, iv. 48. 

(4) Unable to survive. 

*• Is-’t possible, a young m.iid's wits 
Should be iis mortal as uii old in.in's life ? ** 
Ham., IV, V, X43. 

(5) Human. 

** 1 have learned by the pt-rfeelest report, 
they have more in tliem than mortal 
knowledge.” . Maci, I, v, 3. 

(6) Excessive, extreme (from one of the 
senses of “ mort ” which in various 
dialects means a ^nat deal or 
quautity), 

" But, as all is mort.d in nature, so is all 
nature in love mortal 111 tolly.” 

A. Y. L., II, iv, 49. 
Note.— '* Mortal ia folly *'b> excessively 
foolish. 


IL, adv. Mortally. 

** Most dangerously yop have with him pre- 
vail'd, 

If not most mortal to him.” Cor., V, iii, igo- 
111 ., subs. A huninii being. 

” No thought can think, nor tongue of fnorlal 
tell.” L. L. L., IV, iii, 39. 

MORTALITY, (i) Subjection to the ne- 
cessity of dying. , 

“ He was skilliil eiiougli lo have lived silll, 

if knowledge could be set up against 
* mortal ily.** 

A. W., I, i, 28 ; v. also Af. A/., IV, ii, 138. 

(2) Ev^anesccnce. 

” T thank thee, who hath taught 
My frail mortality to know itself.” 

Per., 1 , i, 42. 

(3) Death. 

"‘Oil my knee I Iwg mortality, 
P.ilhi-r yi.'iu-Iife prest-rved with inf.imy.” 

I Hen. K/-1V, v, 32 ; v. .ilso K. IV, 
ii, 82. 

(4) Human life, mortal life. 

* *' No might iif'r greatness in mortality 
C.iii censure 'seape.” 

M. A/., HI, ii, ifis ; v. .also K. J., V, vii. 

5 ; Hen. K-1, ii, 28 ; Mac., H, iii, 74 ; 
Per., V, i, 1*94. 

(5) Deadliness. 

” Mark then alxiumling valour in our English, 

• That, bring dead, like to the bullets gra/.ing, 

Bre.ik out into a S(‘Cond course of misidiiel, 
Killing ill relapse* of mortalily.** 

Hen. F-IV, iii, 107. 

MORTALLY, (il Fatally. 

"Some vv.rtally, some lightly touched.” 

Cym., V, iii, 10. 

(2) In the manner of mortal men. 
*■ 1 was mortally brouglit forth.” 

^ : Per., V, i, 104. 

MORTAL-STARING. Orim-visaged (v. 
Riih. in-\, i, 9). 

” Put thy fortune to the arbitremrnt 
4*ulo(xiy strokes and mortal-staring war.” 

• ///-V. iii, 91. 
Note. — Clarke suggests that the meaning 

of ilio word “ includes the i-licct of War 
btarfig or glaring fatally upon its victims, 
and their deadly stare when killed.” 

MORTIFIED. (I) Dead to the world and 
indifferent to its concerns, ascetic. 

** For their dear causes 
Would lo the bleeding and the grim alarm, 
Excite the mortified iiiaii.” 

Mac., V, ii, 5 

(2) Deadened, rendered insensible 

through cold and. hunger. 

” Strike in their numbed and mortified bare 
arms pins.” K. L., 11, iii, 15. 

(3) Apathetic. 

” Thou, like an exorcist, hast conjured up 
Thy morti^ spirit.” /. C., II, i, 324. 

MORTIFY, (i) To destroy the active 
power of, to deaden, to kill. Cf. 
Chaucer, Persones I'ale : ** Sothly the 
, good werkes that he did before that he 
fell in dedly sinne, ben all mortified** 
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“ Till- bn-nlh no sooner loft his falhor’s body 
But that his wildness, mortified in him, 
S<.'oin<:d to dii too.'* Hen, V-1, i, 26. 

(2) To siiIkIuc oy ascetic discipline and 
roKimen. 

•* My loving lord, Diiraaiii is mortified.*' 

L. L. L., 1, J. 28. 

MORTIFYING, (i) Deadly, killing. 

" 1 wonder that thou goest alx3ut to apply 
a moral tmodicino. to a mortifyine mis- 
chief.’' }L /[., J, lU, II. 

(2) Exhausting, impoverishing. 

" With mirth* and Kiiightor let old wrinkles 
come. 

And let iny liver rather heat with wine 
Than my heart cool with mortifyme groans." 

M. V., \, i, «2. 
Note. — For the old b»*Hef that sighs and 
groans drain the. blood from the he.art 
cf. R. and Ill, v, 58; A/. N. D., Ill, 
ii, c)7 ; 2 Hen. F/-III, ii, 6^. 

MOSE, Etymology doublrfiil, possibly 
from same root as measles, Gcr. masey — 
a spot. 

Vb. To take a disorder (among 
horses). • 

" Possessed with the glanders and like to 
mose in the chine." 

r. 0/ .S'.. IH. ii. 48. 
Note.— by some it is e.ilU-d wnurmni; in 
the chine. Cf. 0»lgi’.we*s Frenc-h 1 Metionary— ^ 
" Les oreilloiis-aTlic Mumpes or inoiiming 
of the Chine.” • 

MOST. Adj. Greatest. Cf. Sponsor, 
Faene Queenc, III, iii, 05 • 

" Yet, during this their tnort obscurity, 

I'heir bi'ams shall oft birak forth, (h.it men them 
fair may see.” 

” Always r'solute in most extremes.** 

X Hen. K/-1V, i, 38; v. .ilso A. and C., 
11, ii, i6c). 


MOT (Mott). A motto« €f. Warner, 
Albion's England, II, g Non macrens 
morior, for the np)tt, inchaseil was 
beside.” 

" Reproach is stamp'd in ColV^tiniis* face. 
And Tarqiiin's eye may read fne mot afar." 

R. of 830. 

MOTH. (1) The well-known insect. 

(Fig.) "Thus hath the uirirne singled the 
math.** M. V., II, ix. 79. 

(2) An unproductive inoperative con- 
sumer, a waster. 

" If ho be left biliind. 

A moth of peace, and ho. go to the war, 

'n.c rites for wliich I love him are. bereft mo.” 

0th., 1, iii, 255. 

MOTHER. (1) A woman who has borne 
a child. 

" 1 was your mothef much upon these years 
Tliat you am now a maid." 

R, and I, iii, 52. 


(2) A prioress, an abbess. 


" No longer staying but 
Notice of my affair." 


to give tbi mother 
M. M., I, iv, 86. 


J3) P'® expression of motherly tender- 
ness. Cf. Dryden, All for Love: 

" My mother comes afresh into my 
eyes.” • 


** All my mother came into mine eyes 
And gave me up to tisirs." 

Hen. F-IV, vi, 31; cf. T.H., II, i, 36, 37 . 


(4) Hysteria (not considered ])eculiar to 
women in Shakespeare’s time). Cf. 
llarsiiot. Declaration of Popish 
Impostures (16133), p. 25 : “Master 
Maynie had a spice of the Hysterica , 
J^assio, as it seems from his youth 
hce hirnselfi* ii-rnies it the Mother." 
A work was published by Dr. 
Jortlan in 1603, entitled “ A 
Hriefe Discourse of a Disease 
called the Suffocation of the 
Mother." 

" O, how this fttother swells up toward my 
heart.” . K. L., 11, W, 5.3- 

MOTION. 1.. subs, (i) State of chang- 
ing position. 

” T'hings in motion s(x>ncr catch tlic eye 
Than wh.il not stirs.” 

T. and C., Ill, iii. 183. 

(2) A trilling action. 

" spiiit sf> still and quiot that her motion 
Blushed at hiTsi.‘lt " ( - itself, v. Abbot, | 229). 
i Olh., I, iii, 95. 

(3) A single movement, moving. 

” W'hrii all mv bt st doth worship thy defect 
Ounm.inded by the motwn of thine eyw'8.** 
Sonnet CXLIX, 12. 

(4) Manner of moving. 

” Would givt* an e.Ka lIcnt motion to thy 
gait.” .W. VV. W., Ill, iii, 59* 

(5) Any force that urges or moves. 

** In tin* min'* . • i do know but one 
That iinassailabl'* '.aiidr* on his rank, 

Uiisliakrd of motion.’* J. C., Ill, i, 70. 

(6) Speaking as indicated by the move- 

ment of the lips. 

" Oner mrlhought 
It liftrd lip it«. head and did address 
Itself I'j motwn.** Ham., I, ii, 2x7. ' 


(7) A bfxly capablt? of motion. 

" 'J’his srn^ibli* w.irm motion to become 
a kiHMdcd c lod : . . . 'tis loo horrible." 

Ai. A/., Ill, i, 1x9. 

(8) Inclination, tendency. 

" There is no motion 
Tli.it tc'nds to vice in man, but I aflimi 
It is the woman’s part." Cym., 11, V, I4t 


(g) Impulse, motive, incentive. 

" And so am I, whether I smac^ or no 
And not alone in habit and de^ce, *' 
F^itc-rior fonn, outward accoutrement. 

But from the inward motion 10 deliver 
Swert, sweet sweet poison for the age*f 
tooth.” 


K. 1, i, 189 ; V. also Cor., II, 1, 46 ; 
/. r., II, i, 64; M. F., V, i, 86; Af. 
W, W., Ill, ii, 35 ; T. N., II, iv, 18. 
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(10) Carnal impulse. 

" We have rrasoii to cool our ra^g fiudiont, 
our carnal stings, our unbittra lusti.' 
Olh., I, iii, 324 ; v. also M. A/., I, iv, 39. 


(ii) Emotion. 

" Sense sure you have 
Else could you not have motion.** 

Ham., Ill, iv, 7a. 
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(12) A contortion (of features),. a change 
of expression. 

*• In thy face strange motions have appear’d.** 

I IJcn. JV-Jl, iii, 56, 

(13) An exj)ressioii of fetding. 

" O, all that borrow'd moiton swming owed, 
Would yet again bttr.iy the fon -betray'd." 

L. C., 327. 

(14) Innucntinl interposition. 

“ We do reipiesl youi Kindest ears, and after, 
Your loving mol ion tiiw.ird tin; ronnnon body 
To yii Id what j^asses In n-.’* 

Cor., II, ii, 51. 

(15) Power of attack. 

“ 1 he SI rimers of their nation, 
lie swore, had neither moUon, guard, nor eye. 

If you opposed them.'* Ham., IV, vii, 100. 

(16) Ons(‘t, attack, 1 tinge. 

“ 111 fell Motion, 

With his prepan d swoid, he eharges linine 
My unprovided IhmIv.” 

A*. J.., IT, J, .ti ; V. .ilso Ham., IV, vii, 15ft. 

(17) Precision. 

'* He gives me the stiirK in with such a mor.il 
motion, ih.U It IS iiu-vii.ibli*.” 

T. i\., HI, iv, 25 ^ 

(18) Menial vision. • 

*‘ I See It ill my motion, ]ia\e it not in my 
tongue." 

. A. and C., IT, iii, 17; v. also .4. IV., Ill, 

I, 13. 

(19) A suggestion, a proposal. 1 

*' I’ll make the motion : bl.uul here, make 

U ji;tKKl allow 011 ’1.” 

T, A' ,111, iv, 2l»4 ; V. also t Hni. Vl-V, 
i, 7; xM. .M., V, i, r»lo; C. /t., I, i, 59. 

T. of S., f, ii, 275- 

(20) A puppet, a puppet .show, Cf. 
Bon Jonson, JCvety Man out <;/ his 
Huuhntr, I. i : “lie looks like . . . 
one of thes(‘ nudions in a great 
aiiticpie clock.” 

** 0 e.\fi Dent motion ’ O eM eih-nt pupjwt ! 
Now will he inti'ipiel Vo her.” 

T. G. V., 11. i, Ms ; V. als.> M. M., HI, ii, 
118 ; IV. T., IV, ni, 91 ; I\r,, V. i, 155 ; 
R. of L., 1320 . 

II., vb. To propose, to advi.se. 

"Here’s Gloster tex), a f-H' to riti/ens: 

One that still motuffis wai ” 

1 Hen. V[-J, iii, 63. 

MOTIVE, (i) A part that contributes to 
motion.' ' 

" Hit w.iiitoii spirits look out 
At every joint and motive of Iut IxKly.” 

1\ and C., IV, V, 57. 

(2) That which is the cause or occasion 

of anything. ^ 

*’ Am I the motive of these le.ars, my lord ? ” 
0th., IV, ii, 42 ; v. also Mac., IV', in, 27 ; 
T. of A., V, iv, 27 ; ^1. IV., \', iii, 2x3. 

(3) An agent, an instrument. 

“ Doubt not but heaven 
Hath brought me \ip to be your d.uighter’s 
dower, 

As it h.ith fated her to be iny motive 
And helper to a husband." . 

A. W., IV, iv, 20 ; V. also Rich. //-1, 1, 193. 


MOTLEY. O.F. clotted, knotted, 

curdled, curd -like. ^ 

I., adj. (i) Parti-co.oured. 

“ They that come to see a fellow 
In a long moUey coat, guarded with yellow. 
Will be di'ccivcd.” Hen. VIII, Prol., 16. 

(2) Dressed in j'larti-colourcd clothes. 

•’ A fool, a fool I — I met a fool i* the forest, 
A motley fool." ^ A. Y. L., Ii, vii, 13. 

IT., subs, (i) The parti-coloured dress 
of«a fool or jester. 

" That’s .IS much as to say, I wear not motley 
ill my br.iin.’' T. JV., I, v, 50. 

(2) A ffool or jester, a wearer of motley. 

** Alas, *tis true I have gone here and there 
And m.ide myself a motley to the view." 
Sonnet CX, 2 ; v. also A, Y. L., lit, iii, 74. 

MOTLEY-MINDED. Mentally filled with 
a iniscelkvsictyiis assortment of ideas, 
having file hubits if not the dress of a 
fool or jcstcT, foolish. 

" This is the tnottey-minded gentleman." 

• A. Y, V, iv, 41. 

MOUGHT. Pret. of ntay— might. Cf. 
Bernard, Terrence in English (1588): 
“ O i^oori; wrelch, is this it I pray thee 
thou hast cmpiircd after ? So moxtght 
• thou live aft(T mo and my husband 
Clircmes, as thou arl his and mine.” 

•* More he spoke 

Which sounded like a clamour in a vault 

'ihat mught r.ot be distioeiiished.’* 

3 Hen. V/ ‘V, ii, 45- 

MOULD. V. Men of Mould. 

MOULTEN. L. ninto —I change ; F. 
---toMnDiilt. 

Being in*tlie state of moulting or 
casting fealluTs (an example of the 
pass, form with act. meaning). 

” A/'lip- winged griflin, ami a moulten raven.*' 
. ’ I Hen. /V-lIT, i, 150. 

MOUNT.’ Vb. A., intrs. (i) To rise. 

I 4, “ 'Tis but a b.isc ignoble mind 

Till'll mounts no higher than a bird can soar." 

I 2 Hen. VI--U, i, 14. 

I (2) To climb up. 

I •* Here will Talbot mount.** 

I I Hen. F/-II, I. 36. 

(3) To get placed on anything high ; 

specifically, to be on horseback. 

’* The duke, Great Bolingbroke, 
Mounted upon a hot and st^.’’ 

Rich. //-V, U, 8. 

B., trs. (i) To raise, to lift. 

" What power is it which mounts my love so 

high?” A. W.. I, i, 159. 

(2) To cause to rise. 

" Know you not 

Tlie fire tliat mounts the liquor till ’t run oVr, 
In si*eming to augment 11 wastes it?" 

Hen. Fi//-I, I, 144, 

(3) To go up on. 

" Mount thou my hone.’* /. C., V, ill, 15. 
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(4) To form a path up, to lead up to. 

*' Sh 4 ild 1 , damn’d then, 

Slaver with lipb as commott as the stairs 
Thai tHOUfU the Capitol? ** 

Cym., I, yi, X05. 

(5) To supply with a horse. 

“ Beggais, moutUedt run their horse to dt*ath.” 

3 Hen. VI- 1 , iv, 127. 

(6) To make *ready, to raise into 

l^osition. , i 

" Let. France and England tnouiit [ 
Their battering caiimui ch.irged to the 
mouths.** K. II, i, 381. 

MOUNTAINEER. (1) One who dwells 
among mountains, an Alpine inhalntant. 

** Whefl we were luiys, 

Wlio would believe that thei''. w<'rt: mnau 
tainecn ^ 

Dcw-lapp'd like bulls.’** T\emp., Ill, iii, 44. 

(2) A synonymous term with robln i or 
outlaw who often had his haunts 
in mountainous countrici^ Cf. 
Milton, Cotnus, 426 : 

“No savage fierce, band! to or rnmnUnneer, 

Will dare to soil her virgin punly.'’ 

*' Cut off one Cloten’s IumcI, 

Son to the queen, after hi*» own reiv)rt ; 

Who call’d me traitor, wountdiwer, .nid swore 
With his own single hand he'ld take us in.”* 
IV, ii, 1 20. 

MOUNTAINOUS. Exceedingly great. 

** Mountainous error too highly heaped." 

Cor., II, ill, lii. 

MOUNTANT, F. montant ^pr. p. of 
fur— to mount. 

Raised on high, lifted up. 

** Hold up, you 
Your aprons mountaiU.’* 

T, of A., IV, iii, I3.|. 

MOUNTEBANK. Vb. To cajoU- by false 
pretences, to gull like a quac\ 

** ril mountebank I heir ]pvi% 

Coy their hearts from them.'* 

Cor, III, ii, 132. 

MOUSE. I., sub.s. (i) The common or 
domestic mouse. 

** The mouse ne’er shuuiied the cat as they 
did budge 

Fr».m rascals \w»isc than they.** 

Cof., I, vi, 44. 

(2) A familiar term of endearment. 

** Pinch wanton on your cheek, call you his 
mouse.** I 

Ham., Ill, iv, x8o ; v. also T. N., 1 , v, fix ; 
L. Ld. L., V, 11, XQ. 

II., vb. A., intrs. To seek prey on the 
ground. 

** A falcon, tow’ring in her pride of pla< 

Was by a mousing owl hawk’d at and kill'd.** 
Mac., II, iv, 13. 

B , trs. To devour as a cat docs a mouse, 
to tear eagerly. 

** Mousing the flesh of men.** 

K. n, i, 354; V. also M. N, D., V, 
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MOUSE-HUNT. One who runs after 
women, a womaiidiunter (v. Mouse, 
Subs. 2). 

** You have been a mouse-hunt in your time.** 
R. ami /., IV, iv, ii. 

MOUTH. I., subs, (i) Tlic cavity con- 
taining the organs of taste, mastication, 
etc. 

** Within my mmtk you have engaoled my 
tonguo.*^* Rich. IJ-l, iii, xfifi. 

(2) Aliy opening, entrance, or passage. 

“ Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even ill the cannon's tnouth.** 

A. Y. L., II, vii, 132. 

(3) Conver.sation. 

“ Your woi-ship was tlic last man in our 
mouths.'* • M. V., I, iii, 55. 

(4) .\ wry face, a grimace. 

“Tlirre w.is nfver yi-l tair woman but she 

in.uli* mouHi't in u glass.’* 

K. L., HI, ii. 3fi; V. .also M. N. D., Ill, 
ii, 2)8. 

(5) A voici*, a cry. 

“ M>- will spi lid Ills mouth .and promise like 
Urabblrr the hmmd.’’ 
and ('., V, I. 87 ; V. alho Hen. V-U, iv, 

^ 7«» ; I Hen. VI-U, iv, 12 ; M. N. D., 

• IV. i, 128. 

II., vb. A., trs. (i) To iittiir pom- 
pously or to talk with a mouth 
alfectedly big. 

** If you mouth it as many of your plavers do.’* 
Ham., Ill, ii, 2. 

(2) To take into the mouth and chew. 

** He keeps them, like .an .ap- doth nuts. In 
the corner of his ;.ivv j first mouthed, to 
be last sw -il.i-rtid.** Ham., IV, ii, xB. 

B., intrs. (i) To talk big. 

N.iy, .III thou’lt mouth. 

I’ll rant as well as thou." 

Ham., V. I, 269. 

{2) To kiss, to b’ll and coo. 

" Yel h" wouid tnouth a beggar, though she 
Miielt blown bread and g.irlic." 

M. A/., Ill, II, 194. 

MOUTHED. Yawning, gaping (pass, for 
act). 

“The wrinkles i\hicli thy glass will truly 
show 

l)I mouthed graves will give thee memory.*' 
Sonnet LXXVll, fi ; v. also i Hen. IV-l, 
07 - 

MOUTH-HONOUR. Kespeut outwardly 
cxpru.sscd willioiit sincerity. * 

“ Curses not loud but deep, mouth^honour, 
breath.’* Mac., V, iii, 27. 

MOUTH-MADE. Expressed without sin- 
cerity, insincere. , 

• " These mouth-made Afonrs, 

Which break themselves in swearing 1 ” 

A. and C., I, iii, 30. 
MOVE. A. trs. (1) To cause to come, 
to entice. 

*' Let him that moved you hither, remove you 
bciicc.** T. of S., II, i, 196. 

(2) To induce. 

“ Myself am nioVd to woo thee for my wife." 

T. of S., II, I, 193. 
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(3) To influence, to affect. 

'* Pr.iyL*rs and tears have inau'd mo.” 

2 Hen. Fi-IV, vU, 62. 

(4) To provoke. 

** Thou’ art ... as soon moved t«) Iw moody, 
« and .as soon incMuly to bo movoil.” 

R. and Ill, i, X2. 

(5) To exasperate, to annoy. 

** The IclhT fnoved hiui.*’ Olh., IV, I, 221. 

(6) To trouble, to nRitnte. 

” 1 st'o you are moved.” Oik., ITT, iii, 217. 

(7) To touch, to affect with regret or 

compassion. 

** Moved with conip.assion of my coufitrv’s 
wreck.” I Hen. F/-IV, i, 56. 

(^) To propose, to suggest. 

” Lei me but tnnve one question to your 
d.uij^hier.” M. A., TV', i, 74* 

(0) To addrt'ss, to appeal to. 

“ She moves me for her theme.” 

C. F.., II, ii, iHo ; v. also A. IV , T, ii, 6 ; 
RtLh. //MU. vii, 140; Hen. K///-I1, 
IV, iog. 

B., intrs. (i) To change ixjsition. 

“ To move is to stir.'* 11 . anikj., I, i, Q. 

(2) To abandon a resolution, 

" If I could pi ay (othei-s) to move, pnayers 
would mo\e me." /. C., Ill, i, 5»). 

(3) To .stir or affect the feelings. 

” How thin riiighl yoiir prayers nme ? ” 

A. Y. L., IV, iii, S5. 

MOVER, (i) One who or that w’hich 
moves or can.sc.s motion. 

” O thou eternal mover of the heavens, 

Look with a gentle eye upon this wretch.” 

2 Hen. VI-lll, iii, 19. 

(2) All agitator, a stirring fellow. 

" See here these movers that do prize their 
hours 

At a crack’d drae,hma." Cor., I, v, |. 

(3) A cause, sonree, or origin. 

" Most poisonous i'OTrip(')unds 
Wliich are the movers of a Kuiguishiug death.” 

Cym., I. V, 9. 

(4) One that moves, a living creature. 

" O fairest mover on this inort.al ronnd.” 

V. and A., 368. 

MOW. V. Afoe, 2 . 

MOY. The meaning is uncertain, but the 
word is apparently considered by 
Pistol to represent some kind of 
coin. Johnson thought that the word 
ifwas an abbreviation of moidore, a 
Portuguese coin ; but wo*V/(?rc5*wcrc in 
use only from 1690 to 1722, and 
consequently, were unknown in Shake* 
speare’s time. It may be that in the 
following passage Pistol, having de- 
manded “egregious ransom," repeats 
the “ moi ” of the French soldier 
imagining it to be a coin, and ensures, 
his own interest by insisting upon 


“ forty," which was commonly used 
by Shakespeare and fiis contemporaries 
for “a great many.*' 

“ Moy .shall not serve : I will have forty 
mays.” Hen. K-IV, iv, 13. 

MUCH. L. adj. (i) Great. 

” His fault is much.” 

K. L., II, ii, 137; V. also M. M., V, I, 534 ; 
T. G. V., lil, ii,^72 ; Af. A., IV, i, 100. 

(2) No (used ironically). Cf. Ben Jon- 
son, Every Man in his Humour, 
IV, 4 : “ Ay, sir, there you shall 
have him. Yes — invisible I Much 
Mfunch, or much son I " 

” How say you now ? Is it not past two 
o’clock ? and here much Orlando I ” 

. A. y. L., IV, iii. 2. 

II.. adv. ,(i) A great deal, by far. 

“ .t/Mf^fea/cr than before.” 

Temp., II, i, 273. 

(j) To a g^^at degree. 

” Ndf necdst thou much importune me.” 

. T. G. y., I. Iii, 17. 


(3) Very. 

" I confess me much guilty.” 

A. y. L., I, ii, igCi. 

(^) Nearly, almost. 

" Much like a press of people at a dix)r.” 

' R. of L., 1301. 

III. , subs, (i) A great quantity. 

” A little 

More tk.aii a lit uc is by much too much.” 

X Hen, /y-III, ii, 7.3. 

(2) None (used ironiciTlly, v. Adj. 2). 

“ Tl'i sim of the fi*male is the shadow of the 
ni..Ii'. It is often so, indeed ; but much 
of tue father’s substance I ” 

* ‘ 2 Hen. IV-IU, U, 122. 

IV. , inter]. A term of ineffable dis- 

gust or a contemptuous expression 
of denial— far from it, by no means. 
^ Cf/'Ben Jonson, Every Man out oj 
hk Humour, I, 3 : 

”To chaigo me bring my grain unto the markets. 
Aye, muck ! when I have neither bam nor gamer.” 
"Away, you bottle.-ale. rascal I you basket- 
hilt stale juggler, you 1 Since when, 
1 pay you, sir ? God’s light, with two 
points on your shoulder ? muHs 1 ” 

2 Hen. /y-II, iv, 103. 
Note. — ” In spite of the two points on your 
shoulder as the mark of your commission 
you arc a pretty fellow to call yourself an 
officer.” 

MUD. Vb. (i) To cover with mud, to 
bury in mud. 

” I wish 

Myself were mudded in that oozy bed 
Where my son lies.” Temp., V, I, 151. 

(2) To make turbid, to stir up the 
mud in. 

" Mud not the fountain that gave drink to 
thee.” R. of L., 577. 

MUDDY. (1) Turbid, foul with mud. 

” Like a fountain troubled, 

Muddy, lH-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty.” 

T.ofS., V,ii,i43. 
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(2) ICartliy, gross. 

“ Rut whilst tiis muddy vostiirc of decay 
Doth grossly cbsc it in, we I'aiinot hear it." 

A/. K., I. i. 64. 

(3) Foul, filthy, disreputable. 

" You muddy knave.” 

1 Hen, /K-II, i, 84. 

(4) Stupid, dull, muddled. 

“ Dost think, am so muddy ^ so unsettled. 
To appoint mysclt in this vexation ? ** 

W. 7^., I. ii, 313. 

MUDDY-METTLED. Dull-spirited, heavy, 
irresolute. 

” A dull and muddy-mettled rcisca||” 

Ham., II, ii, s.W- 

MUFFJLER. A veil worn by women 
over llie lower part of the fiicti, occa- 
sionally used for a mask.* 

” Forliiiio is paiiiti'd blind with a muffler 
afon! her eyes.” 

Hm. y- lll. Vi, 30; V. also M. W. \V., 
IV, li, 60, 66, 171. 

MULETER. A mnlcteor, a muhvtjrivor 

" Your manners arc muldvrs.** 

A. and C., Ill, vii, h! v. also x Hen. 
Vi-III, ii, 68. 

MULLED. Adj. Connected witli the 
verb mull’^to grind to powder, to 
.squeeze. It allutles to th(» powdered, 
spices and beaten eggs put in tlie drink 
to soften and flavour the wine. 

Softened, swecteiuul, made flat. 

" Peace is a very ap<iplcxy, lethargy ; mulled, 
duaf, sleepy, iiibcnsiblc.” 

Cor., IV, V, 222. 

MULTIPOTENT. Having mtinifold power, 
almighty (only once used by Shake- 
speare). • ' 

” By Jove muUipoUnt 

Thou shouUl’st not b'-Nir from mo a Gr<Hkis,h 
membor.” T. and C., IV, v, 129. 

MULTITUDINOUS. ( 1 ) Representative 

of the multitude, belonging^ to the 
tribunes. 

” At onco puick out 
The multitudinous tonguo.” 

Cor., Ill, i, 156. 

(2) Used in a pregnant .sense, and 
equivalent to capacious, or many' 
waved. 

” This my hand will rather 
The multitudinous so.iS incarnadine, 

Making the green one red.” 

Mac. II, ii, 61. 

MUMBLE-NEWS. Mum —imitative, -h 
excrescent, 4 e freq. suffix. 

A tale-bearer. 

” Some mumbU-news, some trcncher-knight." 

L. L. L., V, ii, 174. 

MUM-BUDGET. An expression impress- 
ing silence and secrecy. Cf. Cotgravc, 
F tench Dictionary : “ Avoir le bee 

gets ••to play mum-budget, to be 
tonguc-tyed, to say never a word.” 
Also, Butler, Hudibras, I, 3 : 


“ Nor did I over winch or grudge it 

For thy dear sake. Qiiotli she, mum-bmliiet.** 

” 1 come to her in white, .ind cry * mum * : 
she erics * budget,* and by that wo know 
one .mother.” M. W. W., V, ii, 6. 

MUMMER. Gcr. mumme, vcrmmmnen — to 
mask ; Dut. niommen —to go mumuAing 
(pointing to a Teutonic origin of the 
word). Again, I', mommeur; Ital. 
mommeo ; Sp. momcria ; L. momus 
(point ing to a Latin origin). 

Mas(|U(Ta(l(T.s, maskers, those who 
make siiorl in disguise. 

" If you ch.inco to bo pinched with the Cfjlic, 
you maki- f.iccs like mummers.** 

Cor., II, 1, 69. 

Note.“Cf. Miiishcu, Spanish Dictionary : 
**hacer M6mios-*\.o make mops and mowes 
with the inuutli, to make visages and fc^lish 
faces.” 

MUMMY. F. mnniii : IVrs. murrtdyin, 
-wax ; Arab mumid, mtim=i wax. 

(1) A carcase, dried flesh. 

“ I slioiilil have been a mountain of mummy.'* 

iU. ir. W., Ill, V. 16. 

( >) A i^reparation for mc^dicinal as well 
as lor magical purposes pretended 
it b('. made from embalmed bodies. 
Blount thus describes mummy : 
“ A thing like pitch sold by the 
apothecaries ; it is not in tho 
.second degree, and good agaiast 
all bruisings, sj)itting of bloud, and 
divers other di.seases. There arc 
two kinds of it, the is digged 
out of the grave:; in Arabia and 
Syria of lIio.se botlics that were 
emUilmecl, and is called Arabian 
mummy. The second kind is oncly 
an ecpial mixture of the Jews lime 
and bitumen.” 

” It wns rlyi'fl in mummy which the skilful 
0>uvvM *4 nijudfiis’ hc.‘\rt«.” 

(Hk., Ill, iv, 70; V. iilsrj Mac., IV, i, 23. 

MURAL. Subs. A wall (only once found 
in Shalvesjjeare). 

” Now is ihc murid down bfdwcen the two 
xu*ighl)ours.” M. N. D., V, i, 203. 

MURDER, (i) Homicide with malice 
afoiethouglil. 

” It h.illi the prim.il cldc^ ciD^ upon't, 

A brother's murder** Ham., Ill, ill, 41. 

(2) Plu. — Gashes, wounds. 

“(Now they rise again, 

With twenty mortal murders on their crowns." 

Mae., Ill, iv, 8x. 
^ Note. — An example of Prokpsis : each 
wound is capable of causing a murder. 

MURDERING-PIECE. A very destruc- 
tive piece of ordnance, also called a 
murderer. It had a wide mouth and dis- 
charged large stones which the explo- 
sion would cause to break into many 
fragments and consequently do much 

’ execution at once. 
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“ O my dear GtTtnidP, this, 

Lihv lu a mwUcrm^’pmt In many places 

(liv<'s me superfluous death.** 

//«!«., IV, V, 78. 

MURE. A wall (an affected Latinisni, 
not common). Cf. Heywofnl, Golden 
} “Gilt with a triple mure of 
shining brass.” « 

** Tin: incessant c.irp .'incl laliotir of his mind 
Hath WFoiif'ht the tnurr that sluiiild conflne 
it in.” 2 //fM. /I'-IV, iv, iiQ. 

Note.- -'riif sarn»* iil'-.i oaiiis in Uaiiiel, 
Civil Wars, IV (i.S9S), wliich probably 
Shakespean* liatl read : 

** Wearing the w.ills so thin, that now the mind 
Might well IfMik thorough, and liis frailty 
find.” 

MURK (Mirk). A.S. mure, wtrcf —dark- 
ness. 

Darkne.ss. gloom. 

” Ere twice in murk, and iK’cidental damp, 
Moist Iles|ienis h.illi qmiiehM his sleepy 
lamp.” A. W., 11,1, too. 

MURRAIN. T., subs. An infectious dis- 
ease {iinong cattle, a plague (used in 
imprecations). 

" A murrain on 't.” 

Cor., I, V, ^ ; V. ai'ai T. and C*. II, i, 10 ; 
Temf>.. Ill, li, 8.S. 

II., adj. Affected with murrain. 

” Crows arc fatted with the murrain flock.” 
, M. A’. 1,97. 

Note . — Murrion is found in early editions. 


MUSE, 1 . L. mtisa ; Gr. 

Subs. (1) One of the nine nymphs or 
inferior divinities, di.stingiiishcd as 
the pixuliar prt)t('ctrebses of the 
belles lettres and the liberal art.s, 

” 'Hie thrice three Must’s mourning for the 
dciith 

Of learning, late deceas’d in beggary.” 

M. A^ JJ., V, i, 52. 

(2) An inspiring genius. 

** O for a A/u.sr of fip-, that would ascend 
The brightest lie.iveii ul iiiYcntion.'* 

//in. V, Prol.. I. 

(3) An inventive gniiiis 

” My wi'W labours. 

And thus she is deliver’d.” 

0th., II, I, 126. 


MUSE, 2 . F.muser-^ to dreapi : mtiseau 
(Eng. ^uz/fle) —the .snout of an animal. 
Skeat imagines it to have been originally 
a hunting term, from the itlea of a dog 
snuffing about uncertain wliich direc- 
tion to take. 

Vb. A., iiitrs. (i) To ponder, to 
meditate. r 


** Why muse you, sir ? *tis dinner-time.” 

T. a. V., II, i, x67. 

(2) To be abscnt’ininded, to be ab- 

sorbed in thought. 

” You suddenly aiose, and walk’d about, 
Musing and sighing witii your amis across.” 

J’C., II, i, 240. 

(3) To wonder, to be suprised. 

" Do not ffitfse at me.” AXoc., HI, Iv, 85. 


B., trs. (i) To wondor. 


“ l^muse my mother 
Docs not approve iii( further,” 

Cor., Ill, ii, 7 ; v. also K. /., Ill, i, 117 ; 
Rtch. ///-I, iii, 305; 3 IV-IW, 
i, 167: I //en. VI~ll, ii, 19; 2 /ien. 
VJ-Ui, i, i; 3 Vl-lU, u, 109; 
A. W., II. V, 63; T. G. V., I, iii, 64; 
V. and A., 866. 

(2) To wonder at. 


” I cannot too much muse 
Such shapes.” Temp., Ill, iii, 36. 

MUSE (Muset, Musit), 3 . O.h'. mtisse-^a. 
little hole or corner ’ in which to hide 
thing}} ; musser —to hide. 

(1) An opening in a fence or thicket 
through which hares, rabbits, or other 
game are c^cciistomed to pass (in 
Yorkshire, a .smuce), a hole for creeping 
through. ‘ Cf. Howell, English Proverbs 
(1659): “ Take a hare without a muse, 
anci a knave without an excuse, and 
hang them up.” 


”Tlu* m.inv musils through the wliich he goes 
Arc like a labyrinth, to amaze liis foes.” 

V. and A., 683. 

(2) A hiding place. 

*• Enter your lest this match between’s 
Be Gloss’d ere met.” T. N. K,, III, i, 97. 


MUSIC. I., subs, (i) The science and 
art of proilucing agreeable sounds. 

” As cunning in Gv ck, Latin, and the oilier 
languagi‘s, as the other in music and 
mathematics.” T. of S., II, I, 82, 

(2) Aic, tune, strain, piece of music. 

" Come, shall we hear this music ? ” 

Af. A., II, iii, 33. 

(3) Melody, agreeable sound. 

“ Tax not so bad a voice 
To sl.'iniliir mu.sic any more than once.” 

AX. A., II, iii, 4X* 


(.4) A taste for harmony. 

” pie man tliat hath no music in himself 
c Is^it for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.*- 
a/. V, i. 83. 

(5) A musical instrument. 

“ Tiirre w.ts no music ¥uth him but the drum 
and the fife.** Af.il., II, iii, 12. 


(6) A band of musicians. 

'* The choir. 

With all the choicest mustc of the kingdom, 
Together sung Te Deum** 

Hen. V/X/-IV. 1, 80 ; v. also Hen. V///-IV, 
ii, 94 ; Af. V., V, i, 98 ; Af. A., V, iii, xx ; 
L. L L., V, ii. 21X. 

(7) Prattle, flow, effusion. 

” Oue whom the music of his own vain tongue 
Doth ravish like enchanting harmony.” 

L. L. L., I, i, 170. 


(8) Cry. animal sound (exciting plea- 
sant sensations). 

” Since we have tlic vaward of the day, 

Mv love shall hear the masic of my hounds.*' 
^ Af . N. D.. IV, i. 106. 


11 ., adj. Musical. 

"(I) that sucked the honey of his music 
vows.*’ Ham.f 11 1« ii, 158. 

MUSIT. V. Muse, 8. 
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MUSKET. The male young of tlie 

spArrow-hawk. |Note.— Imk Walton, 

in his enumcrat^m of hawks, mentions 
“ the sparhawk and the musket/' as 
the old and the young bird of the same 
species. 

“How now, my eysts-musket \ what newH 
with you ? “ M. W. W'., HI, Hi, 18. 

MUSS. A scramble, when any small 
objects arc thrown down to be taken by 
those who can seize them. iCf. Ben 
Jonson, Magnetic Lady, TV, i ; 

“ The monies rattle not, nor are they thrown 
To make a muss yet 'mong the ganiesoine suitors.'* 
Also, Middleton, Spanish ^ Gipsy : 
“ They’ll throw down gold in musses ” 
—(heaps); and again, l^yden, Prologue 
to The 2 'nte Widow, 20 : , 

** Bauble and cap no sooner ara thrown downi, 

Out there's a muss (=^ a cn>wd) of more than half 
the town.'* 

“ Of late, when I cry ' fit) ! ' 

Like boys unto a muss, kings would start 
forth, 

And cry ‘ Your will ? * ” * 

A. and C., Til, xiii, fji. 

MUTE. Subs, (i) A dumb spcct€'itt)r. 

*' (You) arc hiii niult^ or audienro to tliis 
act." Ham., V, ii, 320. 

(2) An executioner in the Turkish harem, 
who, if not already dumb, was 
made so by having the tongue cut 
out so that he might not reveal 
secrets, a dumb associate or 
attendant. 

“ Bring this apparel to my chamber : that 
is the second thiiif, th.it I have rom- 
manded thoe : the thinl is, tliat iIidii 
wilt Ih* a voluntary mitte wi my dr-sign." 
Cym., Ill, V, 147 ; V. a(Sb T. N., 1, ii, 62 ; 
Hen. V-l, ii, 232. 


MUTINE. I., subs. A mutineer, a re- 
bellious person. ^ 

“ Methought I Uy * 

Worse than the mutines in the bilhoes." 
Ham., V, ii, 6 ; v. also K. /.,^11, i, 378. 

II., vb. To rebel, to mutiny. 

“ Rebellious hell, 

If thou cans! mutine in a in.itron's Ixnics, 
To naming youth let virtue be as w.ix. 

And melt in her own fin,*." 

Ham., Ill, iv, 83. 

MUTINER. One who mutinies, a muti- 
neer. 

** Worshipful mutiners, 

Your valour puts well forth : pray, follow." 

Cor., I, i, 245. 


MUTINY. I., subs, (i) Revolt, resist- 
ance to authority. 

" There is a mutiny in *s mind." 

^ Hen. Y///-11I, ii, 120. 


(2) Discord, strife. 

" From ancient gnidge break to new mutiny." 
R. and Prol., 3 ; v. also R. and /., 

I, V, 62 ; Cor., 11, hi, i (>4 J V- A., 

651. _ 


II., vb. (1) To rebel against eonsii- 

tuted autkorlty. 

" That should move 

The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny." 

J. C., Ill, ii, 228. 

(2) To be at odds, to quarrel, to fall 
out. • 

" My very hairs do mutiny ; for the white 
Reprove the brown for rashness." 

A. and C., Ill, xi, 13. 

MUTTON. F. moxiton^^ sheep. 

(i) A sheep. 

" A poiiTid of man’s flesh t.iken from a iii.m 
Is not so estiiiMbln, pnifll.iblu neither, 

As flesh of muttons, beefs, or goats." 

Af. V., I. ill, iss ; V. alscj A. Y. t.. Ill, 
ii, 54 ; T. G. V., I, i, 102. 

(2) The flesh of sheep. • 

" I had r.ither pr.iy a month with mutton 
and porridge." L. L. L., I, i, 299. 

(3) A prostitubi, a woman of easy 
virtue, (v. Laced Mutton). Cf. 
Webster, Appius and Virginia, III : 

C. " Mutinn's mutton now. 

Y. Why, w.is it not soevi r? 

C. No. inad.uii, the !»inneis 'i tho suburbs h.*id 
almost ta rn the n.imi^ quite aw.iv from it, *twas so 
cheap .ind ryirnriion ; but now 'tis at a sweet reckoning ; 
the term lime is the mM/<rm-moMger the, debaudicd 
man) m the whole c.ileiiddr." 

" The duke, I say to thee again, would Ctit 
mutton on loid.iys. He’s not p'lst it 
yet, and I say to’ thee he would mouth 
with a bt'ggar, tliougli she smelt brown 
bread and garlic." M. M., HI, ii, x6x. 

MUTUAL, (i) Common I wo, belong- 

ing to botli siil(‘« 

" That blfK)d wc desire to shed is mutual." 

r. N. K., HI, vi, 96, 

(2) Oenentl, common to more than two. 

" If tlu'y but bear perchance a trumpet 
sound. 

Or any .lir ef music touch their c.irs, 

You ^'ti.dl ptrci-ivo them make a mutual 
siaiid.” 

.U. V., V. i, 77 ; V. also Af. N. D., IV, i. 
122 ; T. ami C., 1, 111, 348. 

(3) Tntiiiiate, cordial. 

" Tlie stealth of our most mutual ciitertain- 

llKHl.” 

A/. A/., I. ii, 158 ; v. also 2 Hen. VI-l, 
h ^5- ^ 

MUTUALITY. Interchange *of •familiari- 
ties, iiitimfxcy. 

*' When these mutualities so marshal tho 
way, hard at h.md comes the master 
and main exercise, the incorporate, con- 
clusion." 0 th., II, i, 254. 

MUTU/A.LY. (i) On both sides. 

" Your most oflcnceful act was mutually 
committed." Af. A/., II, iii, 27. 

{2) In return. 

" Who mutually hath answer'd my affection." 

M. W. W., IV. vi, 10. 

(3) Conjointly, equally. 

• " Pinch him, faines, mutuaUy." 

A/. W. IV., V, V, 96. 
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MUTUAL RENDER. Interchange, give 
and take. 

*' Take thou my r)blatlon, poor but free, 

Which is not mix’d with seconds, knows no 
art, 

Dut mutual rmder^ only me fur thee.'* 

.Sonne/ CXXV, 12. 

mVnheer. The ordinary form of ad- 
dress amoiif; the Dutch, (‘(piivalent to 
Mr., or Sir. 

“ Will you gi\ mynheers ? ” 

A/. U'. IV'., ri, i, 196. 

MYSTERY, 1 . fir. fiva-TTipioif «a inj's- 
tcry, 1 close tlie mouth or 

eyes ; (j) 1 initiate (into iiiysterie.s). 

(1) A secret. 

*' Yon would phuk out the heart of my 
u mystery.** Ham., Ill, li, .U3. 

(2) An cnif'iiia, a puzzle. 

is a mysterv (with whom rotation 
Durst never meddle) in the soul tif st.ite.** 

T. and ('., Ill, iii, 201. 

(3) An artificial custom or fashion. 

'* Is *t possible tlio spi-lls France should 
juKgle 

Men into such strange mysteries}** 

Ifni. r 7 //-l, iii, 2. 

MYSTERY (Mistery), 2. A corruptitm of 
M.K. tnistrri' tratle, a craJt. (\h'. 
mester ; F. niHicr ; T.. miuistevium. 

(i) A trade, an occupation, a pro- 
fession, a calling', ('f. Siu-iistT, Mother 
ItubhcreV.^ Tolr, : 5 Ji : 

“ And that, which is the noblest mysterie, 

Uriiigs to repioach, and eonmuMi mtaiiiie.'* 

“ He will disc n (lit our mystery.** 

A/. A/., IV, ii. 2 h; \ . also* A/. A/., IV, li, 

. 11 , A 5 * T. of /!., IV, i, 18; 

IV, hi, 43 j ; 0 th,, IV, ii, a«j. 

4. Note. — Sco'lt employs the word in this 

sense in QuetUin Durw'ard, XIV: *' 1 h.ave Ix-en 
obliged to do my job rather h.istdy, for 
the fellows should die with laughing, and so 
shame my mystery.** 

(2) Professional cxperii'iicti or skill. 

** If you think y«»ur mystery in str.itr.gem 
c.'ui biing this instiunieiit of lionoiir 
ag.iin iiilo his ii.itive quaiter, be 
iniignanimous on the <nter|irise and 
go on.” A. IF., Ill, vi, 57. 


N 

NAG. (1) A saddle horse. 

'* ’Tis liku the forced g.iit of .1 shultliiig nag.** 
1 Jlen. /r-111, i, 134. 

(2) A jade, a woman of loose character, 

“ Von ribandrixl nan *^f t?gypt . 

Hoists sails and flies.'* 

A. and C., ill, x, 10. 
NAIL IN DOOR. Steovens observes : 
“ This proverbial expression is oftener 
used than understooil. Tlte door vail 
is the nail on which in ancient t/i7or.v the 
knocker strikes. It is therefore used as^ 
a comparison to any one irrecoverably' 


dead, one who has fallen (as Virgil says) 
fnulta fnorte, that is, with abundant 
death, such as itcnifion of strokes on 
the head would naturally produce.” 

Feds. ** Wluit, is the old king dead ? 

Pistol, As nail in door.** 

2 Hen. IV-V, iii. 119. 

NAKED, (i) Unclad. 

“ Wallow tiaked in Dccrinber snow 

13 y thinking on Lir'aslic summer's heat." 

Rich. //-I, ii, 398. 

(2) Deienc(iless, unprotected. 

"lie but naked, though locked up iii steel, 
Wliose ermscience with injiistic*- is comipted.” 
2 Hen. VI III, ii, 234 ; v. alsti Uih., V, ii, 

* 2'i7\Hen.VIII-Ul,n,455- 

(3) strict. 

** The naked truth of it is, I have no shirt." 

L. L. L., V. li, 71 - 

(•t) Bare, nlahi, simple. 

'* The very naked name of love." 

T. C. V., IT, iv, 140. 

NAKED BED. A bed the occupant of 
which is naked (by hypallagc). Nares 
observes that down to a certain periof!, 
those who were in bed were literally 
naked, no night linen being worn. Tlic 
e\]iri‘Ssion was, thtTefore, nniv(Tsally 
current. Cf. Mirror for Magistrates : 
“ When iwxwy naked bed my liinbes were 
laid.” 

" Who sees his tru*- love In Ivr naked bed, 

IVacliiiig the slinels a whiter hue than white.” 

V. and A., 397. 
Note.-- For additi0n.1l similar examples 
of hypalluge or rhetorical traiisfcniife of 
the cpithei, cf. " idle bi*d ” (/. C., II, i, 117) ; 
" l.-i/.y bed ” (T. and C., I, iii, 1.47) ; " lind 
bi d ” {K L., I, ii, 13) ; .ind we still rcUin 
the Ui.Tiifsirk bed. 

NAME, (i) An appellation, an epithet. 
" Wliat’s in a name ? that whicli we call a 
n> 5 e 

Hy any other name would smell as sweet." 
^ ^ and /., II, ii, 43. 

(2) A title. 

*' Tliou dost here usurp 
Thflnarne thou owest not.” 

Temp., I, ii, 454. 

(3) Credit, glory. 

"Tile senate Ii.is letters from the general, 
wherein he gives my son the whole natne 
of the w'.ir." 

Cor., II, i, 126 ; v. also x Hen. VI-IM, iv, 9. 

(4) Celebrity, distinction, eminence. 

" Few of any sort and none of name.** 

M, A., I, i, 7; V. also Hen. V-IV, viii, 
xox ; Rich. //-II, iU, 56. 

(5) Character, reputation. 

" The honour of a maid is her name.** 

A. W., Ill, V, X2. 

(6) Lineage, descent. 

" I am from humble, he from honoured 
name.** A. W., I, iii, 156. 

(7) Authority, behalf. 

" Being in the way 
I did, in your name, receive it." 

T. G. V., 1 , ii, 40 . 
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(8) Phrases : (a) “ By the name of ** — 
in tlic qual^y of, as being. 

“ I arrest thce^>y the name of Richard, Earl 
of Cambridge.** Hen. V-ll, il, 145. 

(ft) “ In name of ” —by means of. 
*' 2n the lawful name of marrying, to give our 
hearts united ceremony.** 

AI. \V. W., IV, vl, 50. 

{c) “ For a name ** —for the name 
of the thiifg, to make one’s self 
notable. , 

*' *Tis surely /v a name.*' 

AI. A/., I, ii, 1O2 ; v. also AI. A/., I, ii, 160. 

{( 1 ) “ Under name ” —under pretence. 

*' He docs it und^v name of ijrrf«*A li»vc.** 

T. of .S.. TV. iii, X2. 

NAMELESS, (i) Anonyrfioiis. 

** As you enjoin'd me, I li.ivc^writ your letter 
Unto tlie secret nameless friend of vours.** 
• r.Hi. V.. II. i, 03- 

(2) Without family or pedigree. 

“ Thy kinsmen luing their heads at this 
disdain, 

Hiy issue blurr’d with namcle^t bri^l.irtiy.** 
K. of 522. 

Note. — Malone obstTVrs, “ An illi'gitun.iti‘ 
child luis no name l>y inhnit.ince, being 
considered by th <5 law as nulliu^ fUim." 
Cf. T. G. V., HI, i, 121 ; "bastard virtues, 
that indeed know not their f.ithers, and 
therefore have no names.** 

(3) Inexpressible, that cannot be de- 

scribed. 

“ What I cannot namo : *tis mnelm 

Rich, n-u, ii, 40. 

NAPKIN. A pocket-handkerchief {natp- 
kin in Scotland has still tliat sens(‘). 

“ I am glad I have found this napkin : 

This was her first reinembijincc from the 
Mwr.** T ' 

0 /A., Ill, ill, 290; V. also A. Y. L., IV, 
iii, 92; //am., V, ii, 272; J. C., Ill, 

ii, 132; 3 //^- l^/‘l, iv, 7 u: T. A., 
Ill, i, 140 ; /'. of S., Ixid., i, 123 ; L. 
C., 15. 

NAPLESS. Threadbare, shabby. * 

" Nor on him put 
The napless vesture of humilitv." 

Cdr., II, i, 224. 

NATIVE. I., adj. (i) Natural. 

" Thus the native hu^ of rr'solution 
Is sicklied o*cr with the pale c ;st of tliought." 

//am., Ill, I, 84. 

(2) Indigenous. 

“ Di'iug native burghers of that desert city.*' 
A. Y. L.I II, 1 , 23 ; v. also //am., IV, 
vii, 177. 

(3) Of one's own country. 

** If these men have defeated the law and 
outrun native punishment, though tin y 
can outstrip men they have no wings 
to fly from God.'* 

Hen. K-IV, i, 159 ; v. also Hen. T'-IV, 

iii, 96. 

(4) Hereditary, Icjgitimate. 

" This earth shall have a feeling and these 
stones 

Prove armed soldiers, ere her native king 
Shall falter under foul rebellion's arms." 

Rkh. /Mil, U. 25. 


(5) Congenial, kindred, allietl by nature. 

'* To join like likes 
And kiss like native things.’* 

A. W., I, i, 238 ; V. also //am., I, ii, 47. 

(6) Inward. 

"When my outward action doth demon- 
strate • 

The native act and figure of iny heart 
In compliment extern.** 0 /A., I, i, 62. 

11., adv. Naturally, by nature. • 

" For still her chi'eks possi'ss the same 

Which native she doth owt." 

L. L. /.., I, ii, xoo. 

111., subs. Source, origin. Note. — 
The word is found in Scottish 
liti'r.'itnre in the sense of birthplace , , 
e.g. “ Wearying ... to be home 
again to I.au(ler, which she said 
w'as her native'* (Moir, Mansie 
Wangh). 

" The accusation 

Which they have often made against the 
senate. 

All c.uise uubdi'ii, could never be the native 
Of oui s») fr.ink donatuin.** 

Cor., Ill, i, 129. 

NATIVITY, (i) Birth. 

. " At my nativity 

Inc fr^nt of lu^^ven was full of ficTy shapes." ' 
I Hen. /T'- III, i, 12 ; v. also M. N. D., 
V, 1, 308 ; C. Zi., V, i, 404. 

(2) Circumstances attending birth. 

"Tliev s.iy lliere is divinity in odd iiiiinbrrs 
either in nalivity, rh.nncf, or dnath.” 

A/. IK. ly., V. u- 

{3) 2V child, an infant (abst. for concr.). 

" Nativity, once in the* nr*-).'!, 01 light, 

Crawlb to iii.ilurity." Sonnet LX, 5. 

NATURAL. I., adj. (i) Pertaining to 
nature, conferred by nature, inherent. 

" .Ah, but seimc natural noti s alwut her body, 
AN>ve ten thousand meaner movables 
Would testify, to enrich mine inventory." 
Cym., 1 (, ii, '28 ; v. also Ham., 1 , v, 51 ; 
A. IV., V, iii, fi. 

(3) Ecirthly, human. 

" A thing divine, for nothing noturtU 1 ever 
saw so noble." Temp., I, ii, 4x7* 

(3) l''ollowing the ordinary course of 
things. 

"Then* is somi'thing in this more than 
natural, if philosophy could find it out.** 
//am.« II, ii, 347. 
4) By natural disposition. • ' 

" A natural coward without instinct.'* 

X Hen. IV-U, iv, 457. 

(5) Real, true, iinafTocted. 

" Thou art ever natural in thine art." 

T. of A., V, i, 91. 

(6) 'Ft^ndcr, kind, obedient to the im- 

pulses of nature. 

" In his love to her, ever most kind and 
natural.** A/. A/., Ill, i, 235. 

(7) Connected by tics of consan- 

guinity. 

** 0 thou sweet king-killer, and dear divorce 
V *Twixt natural son and sire." 

r. Qf A., IV. Ui, 363. 
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(8) Harmonious, molodious (a musical 

term). 

“ Omgrefnnir in a full and natural close 
Like music.” Han. ii, 182. 

(9) Ready, willing, hearty, spontaneous. 

” 1 did agni/.c 

A natural and prompt alairitv 1 find in 
hardness.” 0 th., 1, iii, 230. 

(10) Idiotic. 

% Sir To. " Tie hath all Ihn Rood tjifis of nature. 

Mar. He h.itli iiuhed, a!ini)sl mtlural." 

T. N., I, lii, 27. 

11., adv. Naturally. 

“ Ht; din'S it with a bettor Riaro, hut I do 

it more ^latural.** T. iV., II, iii, 77. 

111., subs. One born a foul, a loutish 

idiot. 

" This drivelling love is like a gre.it nalural'* 

R. and /., II, iv. 81 ; v. .ilso A. Y. L., 

“ li ii. 5-i ; 57: Temp., Ill, ii, 31. 

NATURE. (1) The iinivcr.se, all created 
tliing.s. 

*' All is mortal in tMiure.’* 

A. y. L.. 11, iv, 5x. 

(2) The power which carrit'S on the 

])rocess of creation. 

_ ” When nature hath m.nlo f.itr eroatiin*, 
may she not hv torlune tall into the 
fire?” ■ .d. V. T, ii, to. 

(3) Temporary exi.sti'iiee in the natural 

world. 

” All th.it lives must dii*. 

Passing Ihiough nature to < temitv.” 

Ham., I, ii, 73. 

(4) The natural course of things. 

** My end 

Was wrought by nature, not bv vih* olTenee.” 

V:. I, I, 35. : 

(5) Human life, natural existimce. 

” (), sir, y«>u .ue old ; 

Nature in you st.iiuK on the very viTge 
Ot her e«>nliiie.” 

K. /,.. 11, iv, T41 , v. .also A. IP., IV, iii, 

223 ; Ham., I, v, 12. 

(0) Temper, nalural <lispositiou. 

"Yet do 1 fe.n thy nature.'. 

It is too lull of the milk of hum.in kindness.” 

Mac., I, V, 14. 

(7) Natural atfectiou. 

** You, brother mine, Ui.il enti’rtainM am- 
bition 

Expell'd remorse and mdurc.” 

Temp., V, i, 76. 

(8) Natural feeling. 

" F.iikindle all the sp.iiKs of nature 
* To rpiit this horrid a. l.” A'. L., Ill, vii, 85. 

(9) Quality, kind. 

** Like the meteors of a Iroiibh’d heaven, 

All of one nature, of one subst.inee bred.” 

1 Hen. Il'-l, i, II ; v. alsoi4. \V., Ill, i, 17. 

NAUGHT, (i) Worthless, bad, depraved. 

“ They were all struck for the. ! naught 
that 1 .un.” 

Mae., IV, iii, 22^ ; v. also R. and /., 

III, ii, 87 ; Hen. I'-I, ii, 73; T. and C., ! 

IV, ii, 25; Cym., V, v, 271; -W- A., 

V, i, 151- 

(2) Ruined, lost. 

” NaugM, naught, all naught ! 1 ran behold 
no longer.” 

A. and C., Ill, X, r ; v. also Cor., Ill,^ 
i. *31- 


(3) Phrase: ‘*Be naught a'whilc**=a 
petty malediction, corresponding to 
be hanged, he cutfit Awhile has no 
perceptible in^uence on the exclam- 
ation, but serves merely to 
round the phrase. The expression, 
with its modern equivalents, can 
best be rendered by “ a plague, or a 
mischief on you.” Cf. the old 
interlude. The Storie of King 
Detrius (1565) : 

” Oxinr away, and be naught awkyU, 

Or suroly I will you both defyhi.” 

” M.'UTy, sir, be better employed, and be 

. nausfU awhile" 

A. Y. L., I, I, 31. 

NAUGHTILY. Corruptly, improperly. 

“ My lord, come you again into my < h.imlH-r. 
You smile and mock me as if* 1 ni'ant 
naughtily.'* T. and C., IV, ii, 37. 

NAUGHTY, (i) Good for nothing, worth- 
less. of nought or of no value, ('f. 
Jeremiah xxiv, 2 : “ The other basket 
had v(^ry naughty figs.” 

"I do wonder 

Thou naughty g.iolcr, th.Tt thou art so fond 
I'o eonit^ abroad with him at his request.” 
.1/. y., HI, iii, 9; v. also M. A., IV, ii, 
f)o; V, i, 282; /. C., I, i, 16: A. W., 
V, iii, 230. 

(2) Wick(*(l, corrupt, evil. 

” Whiles here he lived 
Upon this naughty earlli.” 

//en. VII l-V, i, 138; V. also 2 Hen. 
Vi 11, i, x6i , M. V., V, i, 91. 

(3) Unkind, unjust. 

” O, these naughty times 
Put between the owners and their 

rights.” M. V., Ill, ii, 18. 

(4) Lhifa- oeraL'le, unsuitable. 

” 'Tis a naughty night to swim in.” 

K. L., Ill, iv, 101. 

NAVE. A.S. nafu-^na.\e, centre. 

(1) Navel. 

• “ Nor bade farewell to him. 

Till he unsiMincd him from the nave to the 
chaps.” Mac., I, ii, 22. 

(2) The middle part of a wheel. 

” This nave of a wheel ” [«> this wheel - like 
(rotund) knave — with a play on nave, 
knave.] 2 Hen. JV-IT, iv, 278. 

NAVIGATION. Shipping, ships in general 
(abstr. for concr.). v. occupation (3), 
and cf. the use of inhabitation for in- 
habitants in Milton’s Sampson Agon- 
istes, 1512. 

” Noise call you it or universal groan. 

As if the whole inhabitation perished ? ” 

“ Tho’ the yesty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up.” 

Mac., tv, i, 54. 

NAYWARD. JVard as an affix implying 
tendency was added formerly to almost 
all words, e.g. God-ward, us-ward, 
bed-ward, etc. 

A tendency to denial, lit. toward the 
nay. 
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“ ril be sworn you would believe my saying, 
Howe'e*- you lean to the ntyward.** 

NAYWORD. (i) A byword, a proverbial 
term of reproach, a laughing-stock. 


“ Gull him into a nay word and make liim a 
common recreation.” 

r. JV., II. ill, 12.1. 

watchword. 

In any cas«. have a nayword that >*00 
may know one anntlier's iiiiiid, and 
the boy never need to i understand 
anytliing.** 

M. W. W., TI, li, nr ; v. als.) .V. W. W., 
V, iii 5 * 


(2) A 


NE. Nor. Cf. Chaucer, The PCtdoiiercs 
Tale, 157 •: 

” For yo (hat been so gloriouV in honours 
Shul not allyen yow with hasaniours 
As by my wil, ne .is bv my trcloe." 

*• All porisheii of man, of pelf, 

Ne aught escapen but himself.” 

rer., II, Pml., 

NEAF. V. Neif. 

NEAR. I., adj. (i) Closr. 

** * Ntaresl his heart,’ tl)i-s<* .11 c the viry 
words.” M. I'., IV, i, 247. 

(2) Close at Iiaiid. 

“As testy sick men, when their deaths be 
near. 

No news but licullh foim their physieiaus 
know.” Sonmt CXL, 7. 

(3) Related or allied by blood. 

“ A near kinsman unto Ch.irles.” 

I Hen. VI V, V, 45. 

(4) Familifir, intimate, coiilidoiit with. 

“ Signior, you .ire v« ry near iny brother 
ill his lovc’.” 

M. A., II, i. 142; v. also Rich. IlI-lU, 
iv, 14 ; 2 Hen. IV-V,\, ^4. 

(5) Short, direct. 

” To catch llv‘ nearest way.” 

Mac., I, V, i6. 

(fi) Toucliiiig, coming home to one, 
interesting one's intellect or feelings. 
” What nearer debt in all humaiilty 
I'han wife is to the husband ? ” 

T. and II, li, 17.5. 

II., adv. (i) Close, at linnd. 

" Beetles black, approach not war.** 

iM. N. D., II, li, 22. 

(2) By ties of relationship or confulence. 

” Near allied unto the duke.” 

T. G. F., IV, i, 50. 

(3) Sensibly, in a manner affecting one’s 

interests. 

“Ely with Richmond troubles me more 
near % ■* 

Than Buckingham and his rash-lciied army.” 

Rich. ///-IV, Iii, 4 -:. 

(4) Nearer. Tlic old comparative vt-s 
rtarre, Cf. ** far ” (q.v.) for ** far- 
ther,” W. T., IV, iv, 442 : “ Far 
than Deucalion off.” 

” The fiMr in blood 
The nearer bloody.” 

Mac., II, iii, 146 ; v. also Rich. //-ITT, 
ii, 64 ;V,t 85 . 


Note. — For phrase "ne’er the near”*- 
never the nearer, cf . Clmurer, The Chanouns 
Yetnannes Tide, 2 : 

“ And of his science am I nater the ncer.** 
Also Ben Jonsoii, Tale of a Tub, Epil.- : 

” Wlierein the poets* fortune is, I fear, 

Still to be e.irly un, but ne'er the neer.*' 

Cf. also Churchyarcl, Legend of Shore's Wife : 
" Your time is lost, and you arc never the 
near.** 

NEAR- LEGGED. Knock-knoed, bandy. 

“ Near-legticd before.’* 

T. of S., Ill, il. 52. 
Note. — Arcording to Grant-White tliis is 
the re.uliiig of the i>riginal. The folio li.is 
“ iierTo h'g’d bi'fore ” -'foundered in the 

for(‘-fft*t: having as t!ie jockeys term it 

” never a fore-leg to stand on ** (Malone 
followed by J)yee). 

NEARLY. (1) Closely, intimately, press- 
ingly. • 

" W'hat mf»sl nearly appertains to us both.” 

K. L., I, i, 275. 

(2) 111 a in.'imior approaching to what 
is proposed. 

" As nraily as 1 may, 
ril play Ihe penitent to you.” 

.1. and C., II, ii, gi. 

NEAT, 1. A.S. wt-(d — catth*, from nnotan 
—to li.si', to employ. Scotch, nolt or 
mmd —oxeii. 

(1) Cattle collectivity. 

“ Methoiiglil he bore him in the thickest 
tnK)p 

As doth a lion in .1 lierd n[ neat.** 

3 Hen. VJ~l\, i. rj; v. also IF. T., I, 
li, 121. 

(2) A single licad of cattle. ;» cjw or ox. 

” Silenro is only ed.ible in a neafs 

IfHigue dii'ii .iiul a maul not vendible.” 
M. V., J, i, 112 , V. also Ti'inff. II, 11 , 73 ; 
/. ('., I, i, 2S ; 1 Hen. /F-II, iv, 227. 

NEAT, 2. 1'. ltd ; L. nitidiis. 

(1) I'idy, clean. 

** Cum*,* e.'iplain, 

W’e mii‘*t L.- iiciU*' \V. T., I, ii, X23, 

(2) Orderly. 

•• Now, my spruce comiiauioiis, is all ready, 
and ail llmigs neat ! ” 

T. of S., IV, i, 99. 

(3) Trim, spruce, iinical, foppish. 
Sttvvens (j notes from Ben Jonson, 
fWtastey, i\', i : ” By thy leave, 
my ^ncat scoiunirel.” 

” St.iiul. rogui', si nid : yon Hra/ slave strike.'*' 
K. L., II, il, 33. 


j NEB. Bill or beak, lioncc, humorously, the 
I mouth. Steevens quotes Pay ntcr, 

of JUrasiirfi ( 1 5^6) : “ The amorous worms' 
of love did bitterly gnawc and tcarc 
his lu\irt wytli the nebs of their forked 
heads.” 

“ How she holds up the neb, the hill to him 1 ” 
W. r., I. ii, 1K3. 


NECESSARY. (1) Unavoidable, inevit- 
able. 

” Death, a necessary end, 

. Will come when il will come.** 

^ /. C., II, ii, 36; V. also A. Y. L., Ill, 

42 ; Sonnet CVlIl, xx. 


EE 
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(2) Right aiKl proper. 

“ Most necessary 'Us that wc forget 
To nay ourselves what In ourselves is debt.” 

Ham., Ill, ii, 186. 

(3) Natural. 

** Dispossessing all the other parts of necessary 
^ ntness.” M. AT., II, iv, 26. 

(4) Kssential, indispensably requisite. 

** *Tis necessary he shniikl die.'* 

T. of A., Ill, V, 2. 

NECESSITIED TO. Tn ne ed of. 

'* This ring w.is rnine ; and, wlwn T g.avc it 
Helen, I h.ule her, if her fnr tunes ever 
sUM)d m'cc\silic<i to lulp, that by this 
token I \v<iiild relieve her.** 

A. \V., V, Hi, 85. 
Note the anacoluthon in this jnissage, or 
change in the logir-al serpieiiee <»£ iile.is, a 
figure very ronirnon in SluikesiH-an*. TorotluT 
cx.iniples'v. M. V., 1 , iii, 1 jS ; A. Y. L., IV, 
i, 40 ; Ifen. V- IV, in, llie sense here 
obviously is — " I bade In r, if sin* neetled help 
(to .ask for it, .tssured) Ih.d 1 would give it.” 

NECK (In the, of). Itiinu-diately after, 
on the heels of, ft)llo\vinf( closely on. 

** And in the neck of Ihni t.iske<l ihe wliolo 
sl.de.” I Hen. JV-W, ill, qi. 

Notc.--Cf. Sonnet C.\XXI, ii : “A tlum- 
.s.arnl grthUis. . . . One on amlhcr's neck ** ; 
*lso PavntiT, trainee of ricaniSe (i56fd : 

* (Irc'.it niiseliiek ssueaetlyingone tn another's 
necke.*' 

NECK (To lay on the). I'o impute to, to 
lay on the .shoulders. 

” You liav«* done well, 

That men niiisl lay their niurihers on your 
neck."' 0 th., V, ii, Kkj. 

NEEDLESS. (1) TTniU’Ccssary, super- 
fluous. 

** O, bravely came wc «)ff, , 

When with a volk'V of our needless shot, 

After siuh blrxxly Uiil, we bid good-night.” 

K . V, V, 5. 

(2) Groundless, without siifTicicnt cause. ; 

“ Pray Gixl 1 prove a needless i-ow.ird.” 

Rtch. //f-lll, ii, 90. 

(3) Having enough, not uei'dinj;, well 

supplied. 

** Weeping r.ilo the needless stre.am.” 

A y. II, I, 46. 
NEEDLY. Necessarily, of necessity (used 
only once by SJiakespeare). 

” And will be r.nik'd with other griefs.** I 
R. aud'J., Ill, ii, 117. 
'Note.— Cl.-irke renwrks— " Shake spiMrc h.is 
here coined an exex’Uciil word . . . which it ' 
would be well to adopt into our langii.ige as 
gwd Knglisli.’* Hiit the word had Ix'eii 
previously in use ; examples of it an* to be 
met with in the works of Ch.iiieer .and Lodge. 

NEEDY, (i) Necessitous, indigent. 

'* A needy, hollow-eyed, sharp-lnokaig wretch, * 
A living-dead man.*’ C. E., V, i, 244. 

(2) Necessary, requisite, needful. 

" Our ships ... 

Are stored with corn to m.ike your tteedy 
bread.” per., 1, iv, 95. 

(3) III furnished. 

** In his needy shop a torloist- Ining." _ - 

R. and V, i, 42.^ j 


(4) Urgent, pressing. 

“ Joy comes well in vich a needy lime.” 

I R. and J., HI, v 105. 

NEELD. Dut. naald; L. neo ; Gr. I'coi-- 
I spin. 

A needle. Cf. Stonyhurst’s Virgil 
(1582)* “On wrought carpets” : 
also, Gorges's Lucan (7.614) : “ Like 

pricking ncelds** 

•* Wi', Hermia, like two artificial g«xls, 

11a VO with our neelds created both one flower.*' 
M. N. D., Ill, ii, .-05 ; V. .also K. J., V, 
ii. *57 : IV, Prol., 23 ; V, Prol., 5. 

NEEZE.^ A. S. niesan. 

To sneeze. Cf. Job 5cli, 18 : “ Ily 
his nccsings a hght cloth sliinc, and liis 
eyes are like the cyeluls of the morning.” 
” Waxen *in their mirth, and neeze, and swear 
A uierrver Ifonr w'as never wasted tlu‘re.'* 

.V. N. /)., II, i, 5rt- 

NEGATIVE. Unconsenting, denying. 

"If thou wilt confess, 

* Or else be inipiidently negative, 

To have nor c*ycs, nor ears, nor thought, 
then b.iy 

My wife*.s a hobby-horse.** 

W. T., I, ii, zhy. 

NEGLECT, Vb. (i) To treat without 
regard, to despise. 

” Hst.' m«* but as your spaniel, spuni me, strike 
me. 

Neglect n'.c, lose me.” 

\f. N. D., II, i, 2o0. 

(3) To wliilc away, to pass idly. 

** Wliatc'er you arc 
'I'h.at in this dcstTt iu.iccessiblc 
Uiulcr the shade of melancholy houghs, 

.nd, ncifca the creeping hours of time. ; 

Let gentleness my strong cnfonxmient be.” 

A. Y. L., 11, vii, III. 

(3) To cause to be omiitetl or doftrred. 
V ” My .ibsenco doth neglect no groat desigiK.” 
• Rich. //Mil, iv. 25. 

NEGLEC'l^INGLY. Neglectfully, heed- 
lessly. 

” I then. . , . 

Out of my grief and my impaticuec 
Answ-cr'd neglectingly.** 

I Hen. /r-I, iii, 52. 

NEGLECTION. Negligence, neglectful - 
ness. 

** Sleeping negleUion doth betray to loss 
The conquest of our scarce cold conqueror.” 
I Hen. Vl-lV, iii, 44 ; v. also T. and C., 

* I, iii, 127 ; Pcr.,jfjljl, iii, io. 

NEGLIGENCE, (i) Attitude of neglect- 
fulness or of unreadiness to serve. 

" Put on what weary negligence you plr.isr, 
You and your fellows.” K. L., I, iii, 12 

(2) An act of carelessness. 

** Do, with timorous accent and dire yell 
As when, by night and negligence, the fire 
Is spied in populous cities.*^ 

0 th., I, i, 76. 
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(j) Kcniissness, iuconsicluratencss. 

f “ If industriously 
I play'd the ffol, it was my negligence 
Not weighing wc^ the end." 

W, r.. I, ii. 246. 

(4) Inadvertence, oversight. 

" I beseech you, do me this courteous office, 
as to know of the knight what my 
effence to him is: it is something of 
my negligeneet nothing of mv purpose." 
^ T. N., ill, iv, 233- 

(5) Unconcern, disregard. « 

" Both the worlds I give to negligence.** 

Ham., IV, V, 115. 

NEIF (Neaf). Fist, hand (still enrrent in 
Scotland as neive). Cf. Bon^ Jonson, 
Poetaster : “ Reach mc\tliy iiraf.” 

*' Sweet knigh;, 1 kiss thy net/.’* 

2 Hen. lV-\\, iv, 150 ; v. also 3/. N. D., 
IV, i, 18. 

NEIGHBOUR. I., subs, (i) One who 
lives in the same neighbonrhocKl. 

" Our bad neighiioitf makes us enriv stirrers." 

Hen. tviv. i. 6. 


(2) One who stands or sits near another. 

" Cheer your neighbours.'* 

Hen. VUIA, iv, 32. 

(3) One who lives in an adjacent 

country. 

** (We) fear the tn.uii iiiteii<liunit »if the Scot, 
Who h.'ilh been still a giddy neighbour to us." 

Heih y-l, ii, 145. 

(4) A term of friendshij) and familiarity, 
brotherhood. 

" An old instana*, ne.ilricc, that lived in 
the time of gooil neighfjours.** 

M. A., V, ii, 67. 

(5) Au intiniatc, a couMllaiit. 

"The deep revolving witty Biickingli.iin 
No more shall be the neighbour to inv counsids." 

Rich. Ill IV, Ii, 43. 

(6) A fellow-countryman. 

" We will home to Kome, 

And die among our neighbours.** 

Co^., V, iii, 173. 

11., adj. (i) Adjacent, neighbouring. 

" Now, neighbour coniines, purge- you of your 

scum." 

2 Hen. /K-IV, v, 124 ; v. also L. L. L.. 
V.U.94; A, y. /-., lV.iii,77; V. and 
A., 830. 

(2) Circumjacent. 

"Sweeten with thy bre.itli 
This neighbour air." K. and /., II, vi, 27. 

(3) Of the blood, closely related. 

" Such ne^khour nearness to oiir sacred bloxl 
Should nothing privilege lu'tn." 

Rich. //-I, i, 1 19. 

111., vb. A., intrs. To adjoin, to lie 
adjacent. 

" A copse that neighbours by." 

V. and A., 259. 

B., trs. (i) To familiarize, to be 
intimately associated with. 


" Sith so neighbour’d to his youth .ind 
'liaviour 

That >*oii vouchsafe wur rest hcTc in our 
court.” 

Ham., II, ii, 12 ; v. also K. L., I, i, xo2. 

(2) To adjoin. 

" Thy places still shall neigkhour mine.!* ~ ■ 
W. T. 1 ii, 437 ; v. also Hen. V-\, i, 62. 

NEITHER OF EITHER. A common ex- 
pression in Shakespeare’s time, similar 
to the dialect phrase “ neither of both.” 
" Neither of either ; 1 n*init both twain." 

L. L. L., V, ii, 461. 

NEPHEW, (i) The son of a brother 
sister. 

" His nephetv, Prot»‘us, your son." 

T. G. V., 1, Hi, 3 

(2) A grandchild.. Cf. Philemon Hol- 
land, Plutarch's Morals, 55$: 
” 'J'lieir nephews, to wit, the cliil- 
dn*n of tlu*ir .sons and daughters ” ; 
also i 'ritn. v, 4 ; “ But if any 
widow liave children or nephews, 
let them lt*arii first to show piety at 
lionu*.” 

" You'll have your nephaes neigh to you." 

.1 Oth., I, i, X12. 

(3) A cousin. 

“ Henry the fourth, gr.indfathiT to this king, 
DeiK)seil his nephew Rieh.ird." 

X Hen. VJ-ll, v, 64. 

NERVE, (i) Pin. - -Sinews, tendons. 

" The stn>ngest nerves and small inferior 
veins 

From iiu* renlve that ii.ititral competency 
WJierobv they live*.” 

Cor., I, i, n* ; V. also Cvtn., II, iii. 94; 
Temp., I, li, 484 ; 1, iv, 83. 

(2) Pin. — Energy, spirit, self command. 

"Take .inv shape but that, and my fim 

mrm 

Shall nr-ver trembli-." Mac., Ill, iv, 102. 

(3) IMu. — Secret operations, inner w'ork- 

ings. 

" Wi: do learn 

By those that know the very nerves of state." 

M. M., I, iv, 53. 

NERVY. Strong, muscular, sinewy. 

“ Death, lh.it dark spirit, in arm doth 

lii*.” Cor., II, J, X49. 

NETHER-STOCKS. Stockings : Note.— 
Wedwooil observes - “The clothing [of 
the legs and lower ])art .of the body 
formerly coii.sisled of a .single garment, 
called hose. ... It was afterwards cut 
in two at the knees, leaving two pi(x:e8 
of ilress, viz. knee-breeches, or, as they 
were then called nppcr-stocks . . . and 
the aether-stocks or stockings.” The 
old French names for these two parts 
of the dress w^ero haut-de-chausscs and 
bas-de-chausses (chansse —Eng. hose), 
and the abbreviated name has remains 
the French word for stocking. 

"When .1 man's over-lusty at legs, then 
he wears wooden nether-stocks.** 

K. L., II, iv. 10; V. also X Hen. IV-ll, 
jv, XO8. 


t 
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NEVER, (i) Not ever, at no time. 

And' nofcr mrirc abase our sight so low.'* 

2 Hen. VIA, ii, 15. 

(2) In no degree. 

“He may be ransomed .'ind we ne'er the 
wiser.” Hen. V-IW, i, 182. 

Not (emphatic). 

"Tlic ebb’d man, m*'er lov’d till tu'er worth 
love, ermu'S ile.irM by lirinj; l.n-k’d." 

.'I. anil C., 1 , iv, 43. 

NEW-ADDED. Rciiiforcod. 

*' The enemy, iu.iri'lniig alone by them, 

By them shall in.ike .1 fuller number up. 

Come on refresh'd, nru'-aiWo/, and en- 
couraged.” /. C., TV, ill, 207. 

NEW-CREATE. VI). To create anew. 

“ Ihd the letters wnik upon his blood, 

' And nctu-creale this f<iult ” 

Olh., IV, i, 262. 

NEW-DATED. Of recent date. 

*' I must .leqnaiiil you lh.it I liavi- receiv’d | 
AVa'-i/tf/i’d letter!* lr<»in NortlminlHrlaiul.” 

2 Hen. /r- IV, i, 8. 

NEW-FANGLED. AS. iann^ 

taking; /on: /<’))?«» -to tako. 

Tahon with novelty', ('f. ('haiici r. The 
Squires Talc, 618 : “ So ucwelaiilicl ben 
they of Jiir mete.” 

** At Chii-tmas I no more dei,iiv a lose 
Tlmn wish a snow in May’s 
mirth.” 

L. L. L., I, i, lod ; V. ;ils<» A. V. L., IV, 
i, 120 ; Sonnel XCI, 3. 

NEXT. Adj. Nearest. 

“ Home, home, the next w.iy.” 

ir. Ill, ill, i.!o; V. .dso . 1 . ir., I, in, 
55; T. N. K., HI, ii, 3b 

NICE. L. vescius ; vr, scire. 

( I ) Silly, simple, foolish. Ct. Chancer, 
The Caunn*^ Yamuiii^s Prologue : “In 
that I hold liim lewed and nyce.** 
Chaucer iise.s the word freipieiitly in 
this sense, V. also Non jhresfes Tale, 
r. 495 : 

“ A prestes siui yaf him a kiiok 

Upon his k'lj, why I he was \iinn .ind nyce.’* 

'* I have neither the schol.u’'* inelanrholv, 
which is ( iniiliitioii ; , . . nf»r the siil- 
dier’b. which is ambitions ; nor the 
l.'iwyer’s, which is politic ; nor tin lady’s, 
wliich is nice.” 

i#. Y.tL; IV, i, 14 ; v. also K. and /., 
^ V, ii, 18; T.ofS., Ill, i, 81. 

(2) Trivial, slight, unimportant. 

*' It is not meet 

Tliat every nice offenco should bt'.ir his 
.. cmimn-nt.” 

J. r., IV, iii, 8 ; v. alsi". R. and Ill, 
i. IS2 ; Rich. ///-Ill, vii, 1751, 2 Hen. 
IV IV, i, iiji ; 3 Hen. 17 -lV, vii, 58. 

(3) Dainty, lit for one specially con- 
? sidcratc of his ailment. 

7 " ** Hence, then-fore, thou nice crutch.** 

2 Hen. JV-I, i, 145. 

(4) Precise. 

* O K.1IC, nice fashions curtsy to great kings." 

Hen. V-V, ii, 256. 


(5) Fastidious. 

** In terms of choice Ifim not solely led 
By nice direction of a/naidcn's eye." 

‘ M. V., II. i. X4. 

(6) Prudish, aEtxted. 

“ She is nice and coy.’* 

T. G. V., HI, i, 82; V. also A. Y. L., 
IV. I, 15. 

(7) Scrupulous, delicate, punctilious. 

*’ Mure measure of ibis measure : bo not 
nice.” 

I^L.L., V,ii,22i; v.alsoy|.TV.,V.i, 15 ; 

T. N. K., V, ii, 74 . 

(8) Scrupulously particular. 

“ IJc that st.inds upon a slippery plac4- 
M.1 CCS nice of no vile hold to stay him up." 

K. /., Ill, iv, 138. 

(9) Risky, precarious. 

** The nVe hazard of one doubtful hour." 

I Hen. IVAV, i, 50. 

(10) Detailed, minute. 

" O, relation 

TfK> nice, and yrt too true ! " 

Mac., IV, iii, 174 ; v. also A/. A., V, i, 75. 

(11) Fine, elegant. 

" His nice fi-ncj*.” M. A., V, i, 75. 

NICELY, (i) Daintily. 

" Our veil’d dames 
Coinniit the war of white and damask in 
^ Their «iir/y-gawdcd cht-cks to tlie wanton 

spoil 

Of Plioi-bus* burning kissi's.” 

Cor., II, i, 207. 

(2) With minute paiticiilarity. 

" Twenty silly, ducking observants 
ITiat stretch their duties nicely.” 

K. L., II, ii, 100. 

(3) Fancifnliy. 

"C;m sick men play so nicely with their 
11 ^( 4 ,? ” 

Rich. II-l\, i, 84 ; v. also T. H., Ill, i. 17. 

(.^) Subtly, sophislicully. 

** God forbid 

That you .should . . . nUdy charge your 
f> understanding soul « 

With opening titles miscreatc.” 

Hen. V-l, ii, 15 ; v. also Hen. F-V, H, 94. 

(5) ScnipnloiLsly. squeamishly, puncti- 
liously. 

'* Let not conscience. 

Which is but cold, infl.iming lovo i* thy 
bosom, 

Inflame too nicely” 

Per., IV, i, 6; v. also K, L., V, iii, 145. 

NICENESS. Coyness, modesty. 

" You must forget to be a woman : change 
Command into obedience : fear and niceness 
.... into a waggish courage." 

Cym., Ill, iv, 153. 

NICETY. Fastidiousness. squeamish - 

ness. 

" Lay by all nicely and prolixious blushes." 

M. M., 11 , iv, 162. 

NICHOLAS (St). The patron of scholars 
(v. note on St Nicholas’ Clerks). 

speed. *' Come, fool, come ; try me in thy 
paper. 

Launce. There ; and 5 aiM Nicholas be thy 
speed 1 " , , T. C. V., Ill, i, 292. 
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NICHOLAS* CLERKS (St.). Thujves. high- 
waymen. Kni&t remarks : “ There is 
a story in DoucI how the saint attained 
tliis distinction, by discovering that a 
wicked host had murdered throe scholars 
on tlieir way to school, and by his I 
prayers restored their souls to their I 
bodies. This legend is told in the life | 
of St. Nicholas, composed in French 
verse by*.Maftrc Wace, chaplain to | 
Henry II, (and) wliich remains in manu- 
script. By the’ Statutes of St. Paurs, 
the .scholars are recpiired to attend 
divine service at the cathedri^l on the 
anniversary of this saint. . . . But 
why an* thiev(!S ca]U*d St. Nicholas' 
clerks (scholars) in Ueiiry IV ? War- 
burton says by a quibbh*. between 
Nicholas and old Nick. ' This wc; doubt. 
Scholars appear, from the ancient 
statutes against vagrancy, to havii been 
great travellers a1)Oiit the country. 
I'liese sfatutes generally recognize the 

right of poor scholars to bog ; but they 

were also liable to the ptMiallies of the 
gaol and the stocks, unless they could 
produce letters testimonial Irom the 
chancellor of their respective nniver- . 
sities. It is not unlikely that in the 
journeys of these hundreds of poor 
scholars they should have occasionally 

* taken a purse ' as wt;ll as begged 

* an almesse,* and that some of ** Saint 

Nicholas' Clerks*’ should have be- 
come as celebrated for the same 
accomplishments which distinguished 
Bardolph and Pots at Gadshill, as for 
the learned poverty which entitled 
them to travel with a chancellor’s 
license.” The phrase was a cooimon 
one, and Steevens (piotcs amoi.g other 
examples A Christian Turn'd Turk, 
(1612) : “ 5 /- Nicholas' clerks are 

stepp'd up before us ” ; also, G)a])thorne, 
The Hollander : “ Divers rooks and 

SL Nicholas' clerks." 

If they meet not with St. Nicholaa* CAerhs, 
rU giw thee this neck.” 

I Hen. /F-II. i. 54. 

NICK. A modified form of nock, the 
older form of notch. 

1 ., subs. A score on a tally from 
the old practice of' keeping reckoning 
by notches on sticks, hence, a reckoning. 

** I tell you what. Laiinoe, his man told me 
he loved her out of all nick.** 

T. G. y., IV, ii, 7 ;>. 

II., vb. (i) To notch, to cut notches 
in, to indent. 

•• His man with sdsson nickt him like a fool.” 

. .V , . C. V, J, *75. 


Note.— M.ilom* oIhmtvcs tiiat professional 
fools were shaved and had Uicir hair nicked 
nr notched in a p.irlicular manner. He 
cites Tke Ckoice of Change (1508), in which 
it is said of monks that ” they an*, shaven 
and notched on tlio liead. like fooles.” 

(2) l‘o mar. to disfigure. ' “ 

** The itch of his aflecUnn should not then 
Have nii-k*d his captainship.” 

A. atul C., 111. xiii, 8. 

NIECE, (i) The daughter of a brother or 
sister. 

** What is 111* lh.it yon ask for, niece ? ” 

M. A., I, i, 30. 

(2) Originally not .so limited in meaning, 
as now, but Ioos(‘ly used like 
cousin ami ucphi'U' (q-v.) ,for 
dilfireiit relations, a relative in 
general. 

“ Mysrlf w.as from V'croii.i b.mMn-d 
I'or pi ill lisiiiK tu steal aw.iv .1 l-idy, 

All hi*ir .iikil niece allied imlo the duke.” 

T. G. V., IV, i. 49. 

(?) (fniiid-driiighter. Tf. IMiilemon IIol- 
laml, Translation of Suetonius : 

** He lost by death first his mother, 
Ihen llis daughter Juba, and, not 
long alter, lus niete, by the said 
daughter.” 

” Wlio meets US h(‘re ? my niece PluntaRenet 
I,ed in till* li.^iid of h* r kind aunt of Gloii- 
ci stc r ? ” Mck. ///-IV, i, X. 

NIGGARD. \'b. A., trs. To stint, to 

begrudge, to ]uit otf with short allow- 
ance. 

“ N.iliin* must oIm > necessity ; 

\Miii’h \vc will nii;qurd with .1 hlth* rest.” 

J. C., IV, iii, j26, 

B., inlrs. To bi* stingy, to bo sparing. 
” And (tluni), I' liilt r churl, inak’st waste in 
nigqurdwi’." • Sonnet 1 , za. 

NIGH. Adv. (i) Near. 

“Grapph* willi him in* he roines so nigk.** 
A. /., V, i.6i. 

(j) I'eclingly, so as Lo be sensibly felt, 
in a manner coining home lo the 
heart. 

” I'm'/e, free/e, thou bitter sky, 

Th'iu clnst not biU* so nigk „ 

As benefits forgot.” * . 

A. Y. L., II, vU, 184. 

(3) Almost, nearly. 

” Well nigh wont to pieces with age.” 

M. W. W., II, 1 , x8. 

NIGHT-BIRD. The nightingale. 

“'She sung and made the night-bird mute.” 

Per., IV, Prol., 36. 

NIGHT-CROW. The night-heron, or the 
night- jar (churr). 

” The nigkt-crw cried, aboding luckless time.'* 
3 Hen. K/-V, vi, 45. 
Note. — " Abcnliiig ” would at first suggest 
9 the owl, if that bird had not already Ijeeu 

mentioned among a series of omens in tho 
tame passage. 
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NINE MEN’S MORRIS. A kind of game 


NIGHT-GOWN. A loos«* gown for undress, 
a dressing-gown. 

** (ict on your nigtU-giwnt lest occasion call 

US 

And show us to bo watchrrs.” 

Mae., II, ii, 70 ; v. also Mac., V, i, 5 ; 
57; A/. -I., HI. iv, 17- 

NIGHTLY. A., adj. (i) Jfappening every 
night. 

*' To giv«* Ihcf nightly vWlalion.” 

T. and C'., IV, iv, 73. 

(2) Appropriate for the night. 

** Givo nrw' iny nightly wearing.*' 

Oth., IV, iii, 15. i 
D., adv. (t)«By tiiglit, at night. | 

“ I nightly Iinlge lu r in an upp<T lower.** I 
T. G. V., Ill, i, I 

(2) Every night, night aiter niglit. j 

*' lie’s drunk nightly in your eomp.uiy." | 

■ T. A'., I, iii, 33. I 

NIGHT OF DEW. Dew of niglit (by a | 
strange trans]H)sition of the attributive 
genitive Jind the snb.stantive qualified), 
nightly tears. 

“ So sweet a kiss Ihe golden sun f;ives not 
To those fresh tnornint* ihops uikui the rose, , 
As thy eye-beams, when their fresU r.iys have , 
snwite 

The night 0/ dnc th.it on niv ehi'eks down 
Hows.'* A. £. L., IV, iii^ 

Note. -For an analogous eN.miple of this 
spceh's of ny|>.illaf'i' or l''ij>iire of ehaiiRO, 

\. Virffil, Aciind, III, tii, “ Hare elassilms 
austros" (to Kive the winds to the fleet), 
inste.ad of “ llaro classes austris '* (to give 
the ‘fleet |to the winds), v. “Oats h.ive 
eaten the horses.'* 

NIGHT-RAVEN. TVobably the same as 
“ night-ci ow ” (<l.v.). Cf. Milton, 

L* Allegro, 7 : ** And the iiight-ravcn 

sings”; also. Bon Jonson, Poetaster: 

“ The dismall lught-ravcv , and tragicke 
owle.” 

" 1 Imd as lief have lieaid the night-raven, 
Cunie what plague could li.ive lome .after it.** 
A/. A., II, iii, 76. 

NIGHT-RULE. Night-rovol (reuel). Rule 
—tumultuous frolicsome coiulnct, a 
rough or lively sport. ' ” Now I will go 
see what rule they k(*op — nunc in 
tuinultum ibo ” (Coles), ilalliwi-ll cites 
the old statutes of London, as given by 
Stowe »; “ pio man shall, after the hour 
of iiind at the night, keep any title 
whereby any such sudden outcry be 
made in the still of the night, as making 
any affray, etc.” 

*' What night-rule now aliout this haunted 
grove ? ** M. A\ D., Ill, ii, 5. 

, NILL. A.S. nillan, not, aiid'te'/7/r?n — 
to will, to wish. 

Will not. 

^ ** I nUl t elate, action may 

Conveniently the rest ctuivey.” 

Per., III, Prol., 55 ; v. also P. P., VIII. 8. 

NINE-FOLD. Nine imps or familiars. 

“ He met the nightmare and her nine-fold.*^ 
K. L., Ill, iv, X16. 


in which a figure of tquares was made 
on the ground by ciAting out the turf 
into holes at the angles. Two ])ersoiis 
took nine stones which they placwl by 
turns in the holes, and then moved 
alternately as in drauglits. The player 
who succeeded in placing three of his 
stones in a straight ync, removed any 
of his adversary’s from any point he 
pleased- and the game ended by one of 
the players losing nil his men. It 
was also a table-game played with 
countgis. The l-rcncli gave it the 
name " merrlles ” (counters), from which 
it was at ilrst called in England ” mor- 
rils,” afterwanls corrupted into morris. 

** The nine men*s tnorris is filled up with mud.*' 

. A/. N. D., II, i, 98. 

NINE-WORTHIES. Famous personages 
often alUich'd to in Elizabethan litera- 
ture. They were commonly said to be 
three Gentiles— Hector, son of Priam, 
Alexander the Great, Julius Caesar : 
three J(‘ws — Jo.shua, conqueror of 
('anaan, David, king of Israel, Judas 
Maceabaeus ; and three Christians — 
Arthur, King of Britain, Charles the 
(rreat or Charlemagne. Godfrey of 
Bouillon. Pompey and Hercules arc 
incluile<l by Shakespeare among the 
nine, v. L. L. L„ V, i, 125 ct seq., also 
V., ii, 286 et seq. 

“ Tho.i art as v.iloroiis as Hector of Troy, 
Wiu'th five of Agamemnon, and ten 
tunes better than the Nine worthies.** 
2 Hen. /F-II, iv, 184. 

NINNY. Ital. a cliild, Sp. nino-^ 

a child, an infant ; of imitative origin. 
Cf. Ital. a lullaby from the 

repetition of the syllables ni, ni, na, na, 
in *hninming or singing children to 
sleej) (Skoat). 

A fool, a simpleton, a nincompoop. 

" What a pied ninny *3 this ! ** 

Temp., Ill, ii, 61. 

NIP. (i) To prick, to spur, to urge. 

** It mps me unto listening.** 

Per., V, i, 235. 

(2) To bite, to chill, 

" 'I'hese tidings nip me, and 1 hang the head." 

T. A., IV, iv, 70. 

(3) To blast. 

" A killing frost . . . nips his root. 

And then he falls, as 1 ao." 

Hen. F///-III, ii, 355. 

II.. subs. A slit, a nick, a notch. 

" Here's snip, and nip, and cut and slish, and 
slash." T. ot 5., IV, iU, 90. 

NOD. Vb. A., intrs. (i) To bend the 
head slightly forward in token of assent. 

** You ask me if she did nod : and 1 sav ay." 

r. G. V., 1 , i, 112. 
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(j) To bend the head slightly byway of 
sUutation.* 

“ If thou cauA fiod, speak too." 

Mac., Ill, iv, 70- 

(3) To bend the head slightly by way of 

threatening. 

'* He nods at us, as who should say, 1*11 be 
even with you.** 

2 Hen. F/-IV. vu. 86. 

(4) To bend the head or toj^ with a 

quick motion. • 

•* Where oxli^s and the noddinpi violet grows." 

M. N. D., II. i. 250. 

(5) To doze, to be guilty of oversights 

through carelessness. 

" My lord, you nod ; •you do not mind tin; 
play.** T. of S., 1, i, 243. 

13. trs. (i) To bend or fncline. 

"Tlie giddy multitudfi tk) . . . nod tlioir 
heads.** 2 Hen. KZ-ll, iv, 22. 

(2) To beckon, to suminon with .-i ikkI. 

" ClfopatiM* 

Hath nodded him to Iut." 

A. atul C., Ilf, vi, 66. 

NOISE. I., suh.s. (i) Din, clamour, 
mu.sical .sounds. 

** lie not afeard ; the isle is full of noises. 
Sounds, and sweet airs.** • 

7Vw/>., Ill, il, 136. 

(2) Report. 

“ The noise goes.** 

T. and C., I, ii, 15 ; v also A. and C., 1, 
ii, 121. 


(3) A band of musicians. Cl. Heaumont 
and Fletcher, T/te Nif^lit- Walki r, 

111, 3 : . » 

*' And tunc our instrument till the consort comes 
To make up tlio full noise,'* 

" Sec if thou Ctinst find out Sneak's noLse.** 
2 Hen. / 1^-11, iv, 9; v. also AI. N. D., 
Ill, i, 82. 


11., vb. (1) To raise a disturlrAucc. 

'* And gives his potent regimen I to a trull. 
That noists it against us.” 

A. andf.. 111. vi, yH- 
Note. — "It” is here usell iiidefiaitely. 
Cf. ** I Ciannot daub i7 fiirtluT” {K. L., 
IV, i, 53), also " That do outface it with their 
scmblanecs*’ (A. Y. L., I, iii, 117) 


(2) To spread by rumour. 

"To noise abroad that Harry Monmouth 
fell." 2 Hen. IV, Ind., 29. 

NOISOME. M.K. noy — annoyance, in- 
jury, a contraction of M.E. a noy, anoi, 
+ Eng. suffix some. 

(1) Noxious, injurious. 

" I will go root away 

The noisome weeds." Rich. II-lll, iv, 38. 

(2) OfEcnsive, unpleasant, disgusting. 

" Foul breath is noisome.’* 

A/. A., V, a, 46- 


NOLL (Note). The head, the noddle. Cf. 
Spenser, Faerie Queene, VII, vii, 344 : 
" For yet his nouU was totty of the must.” 


Cf. also Mirvov for Magistrates : 
“ All kinds of causes in their craftie 
notes,” 

** An ass's node I fi.\cd on his head." 

M. N. !>., Ill, a, 17. 

NOMINATE, (i) 'I'o name. 

" Can you nominate in order now the degrees 
of the lie ? •• ^ 1 . y. L., V, iv, 8 x. 

(2) 'I'o express. 

" Is it so nomimied in the bond ? ** 

AI. V., IV, i, 25O. 

(3) To arrange, to appoint. 

" ff you repay me not on such a day, lei the 
forfeit 

Th* nominated for an oqu»' pound 
Of your fair lUsli to bii cut off." 

M. V., I, iii, 139. 

(4) 'I'o designate, to call. ^ 

*' The yoiiiig days whieh Wf: may nominate 
lnulei.” L. L. L., 1, ii, 15. 

NOMINATION. (i) Name. 

" The nomination of the party writing to 
the person written unto.” 

L. L. L., IV, a, 127. 

(2) Areiiliou by name. 

“ What imports the mminalion of this gentle 
m.m ” Ham., V, ii, 122. 

(3) The ".irt of appointing. 

"It (-“-Ihe div of coronation) wants but 
nomination.** Rich. Ill-Ill, iv, 5. 

NONCE. Ocensiou, purpose, intent. 

” I have c.ises of buckram for the nonce.** 

I Hen. IV 'I, li, joi ; v. also Ham., IV, 
vii, 159. 

Note. — "For the nonce”. »- (by prothesis) 
for then anes or ones, the initial ,t iK'longiiig 
to the il.ilivc ease of llu. .u tich*. 

NON-COME — “ Non compos mentis,** 

“ Drive some of them to a non-come ** 
— to put tliem out of their wits. 

L. L. L., Ill, V, 57. 
Note. "Malone suggests that it may be 
that Dogbrrrv confiiunds tliu term with 
non-plus. 

NONEOUR. J'or construction v. “other 
his.** 

" iVone our imrls so poor 
But w.is u race of heaven.** 

A. and C., I, iii, 36. 

NON-REGARDANCE. Neglect, disregard. 

'* Siiii'c you to iwn-reqarJance cast my faith, 
And that 1 p.irily know tlie instrument 
That <»r rews 111c from luy true place in your 
f.ivour, , • 

Live you the marble-broastedp tyrant still.” 

T. N., V, i, X13. 


NOOK-SHOTTEN Indented with bays 
and creeks. , 

" That nook-sholten isle of Albion.** 

Hen. y-III, V, 14. 
% Note."- Knight and White think it mare 
probably means " thrust into a comer apart 
from the rest of the world,” tins interpretation 
suggesting the scorn with whieh the Dauphin 
spoke of England. Staunton, " an isle 
spawned in a corner.” The form shotten ocema 
frequently in Eli/.abcthan literature anoTs 
retained m some of the dialects of the present 
day. Marlowe uses " blood-slhiffm ** (still 
retained as blood-shot ) ; Marston, ” a sh^ten 
herring,” a herring that has recently spawned 
and u consequently Jn poor condition; 
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Beaumont and FU'tclirr, Wit without Money^ 
11 , iv, 2 : “ You shatti’n-snMVd slight fellows. 
Nook-shotten is still retained in the dialect 
of Shropshire in the sense of inferior, fauUy, 
e.g. " Si(*h a neuh-shotim thing inna wutli 
*cr saiit. ” hi the same di.ilcct we find the 

same word rneaning havinR manv sharp 

turns and angles, crooked ; e.g. * The way was 
very neuk-shotlen ** (v. English Dialect 

Dictumary). 

NOONTIDE-PRICK. Tlic point of noon. 

“ Now Phaethoii hath tuinhled from his ear, 
And made an e\euing at the noontide- pruk.** 

^ Hen. Vf-l, iv, .14. 
Note. — V. prich, siihs. (i). 

NO OTHER. NotliiiiK rise. 

" We hope «<i other from your niaji-siv.” 

2 Hen. IV-V, ii, Tu ; v. also Mai., V, iv. 8. 

NO POINT. \ j)lay upon tlic J^ronch 
n'.^gativc point ; liciici*, list'd as an 
omphalic negative — hv no mcam. 
Steevens tpioles, The Shoctnaket*^ Holi- 
day (i6(X)) : “ No point. Shall I betray 
my brother ? ’* 

Jiiron. "Will you prnU *i viith >'our eye? 
Rosaline. So point. With niv knifed" 

L. 1.. L., 11, I, i8.j ; V. .»Ko L. L. V, 
ii, 278. 

NORTH, (i) A district ‘jiti.u'ted more 
northerly than anolher. 

" Mote unevi n and unwehoine luws 
Came Irom tin' noilb." i Hen. JV-l, 1, Si. 

(2) The north -wind. 

"And like tlie lyr.umous l)i<athiiig of the 
north 

Shakes all our buds from growing." 

Cym., 1, lii, 36. 

(3) The arctic regions. 

" More iiu'(Mi<)taiit tli.iii the wind, who w«hX'S 
Kveii now the frozen hosoiii of the north*’ 

R. and /., I, iv, yM. 

(4) Coldness, inditlereiice. 

" v»»u .lie now Mdvd iiuy Uic mHh of iiiy 

ladv's opinion." T, N,, III, ii, 21. 

NORTHERN MAN. A elown. 

" 1 will not tight >Nilh a pole, like .1 northern 
nuin.” L. L. L., V, li, 684 

Note. — Xorthenng la .in I iiglidi di.deot 
^ word meaning M’l/i/, i/.'rwHiferf, iw.oArrfii?. A 

silly person is ealkd .1 «e///rrrw, and,aeeord- 
. iiig to ll.illiwell, some of our old di.iiii.ilists 

use the woid in the seiis<* ot ihu ni^h or silly. 

NORWEYAN. Noiwegi.nn 

" The Norweyan lord surveying v.iiit.igo 

• * • 

Began a fresh .'iss.iult." 

Mac., I, ii, 3x ; v. .ilsio Mac., I, ii, 40 ; 

I, hi, ys. 

NOSE. VI). To smell, to scent. 

" Still to MO.sf the offence.” 

Cor., V, i, 28 ; v. .dso Ham., IV, hi, 35. 

NOSEHERB. A flower for a m icga)'. 

** They lurc not liei bs ; ihev ore nose-herbs** 

\v., IV, V, 16. 

NO SUCH MATTER. It is nothing of the 
kind, it is not so at all. 

** Tlie s|3<)rt will be, when they hold one an 
opinion of another's dot.igo, and no 
such nMtier.** 

M. A., II, iii, 194; v. also Sonnet* 
LXXXVII, 14. 


NOTE. 1 ., subs, (i) A visible sign or 
mark. ^ 

" Some natural notefi about her liody." 

Cym., II, ii, 28. 

(2) A stigma, a brand. 

" III, to example ill. 

Would from my fon'head wipe a perjur’d 
note." 

L. L. L., IV, lii, 120; v. also T. N. K., 

V, iv, 53 ; R. ofL., 208. 

(3) Observation, heed. 

" Me will, after his sour fsLshion tell you, 

What hath proceedecl worthy note lo-dj 
J. C., I, ii, 181 ; V. also K. L., III. i, 

W. T., I, i. 34. 

(4) Rt piitation, distinction. 

" 1 have heard, sir, of such a man, who . 
a daiiglffer of most rare note.** 
ir. T., IV, i, 41 ; V. also Cym., ITI, iii, 58 ; 
A.tW., I, hi, X47; jL. C., 233. 

(5) Notoritftyi 

“ There shall come a deed of dreadful note.** 
Mae., Ill, ii, 44. 

(6) An indication, intimation, infor- 
'hiation, notice. 

" With busy hammers closing rivets tip, 

(live dreadful note of preparation." 

Hen. V-IV, Prol., 14 ; v. also Hen. T-IV, 
I'rol., 35 ; Hen. VIlI-l, 1 , 63 ; Temp., 
TI, i, 230 ; *V. A., Ill, il, 49- 

r {7) A remark. 

" A g«X)d note ; that keeps von from the 
blow of the law." T. N'., Ill, iv, 140. 

(8) A bill, a list, a catalogue, a memor- 
andum. 

** The rest 

That ar* w'ithiii the note of expectation 
Already ..:e i* the court." 

.Mac., Ilf, hi, 10; V. .also C. of E., IV, 
1, 27 ; !»'. T., IV, ii, 44 ; Ham., 11 , i, x ; 
i| 171- 

(ij) A musical sound. 

" That is not the lark whose notes do beat 
'1 he v.iiilty heaven so high above our beads." 
R. and /., Ill, v, 2x ; v. also A. Y. L., 
c. V, lii, 34. 

(10) A means of measuring time. 

" Nine changes of the watery star hath been 
Thc!\dieplierd*s note since wc have left our 
thioiie 

Without a burthen." W, T., I, ii, 2. 

(11) A written warrant. 

" I come by ftote, to give and to receive." 

A/. V., Ill, U, X41. 

II., vl). (1) To Stigmatize, to brand 
with disgrace. 

" You have condemned and noted Lucius 
Pella." /. C., IV, hi, 2. 

(2) To respect. 

" Whose worth and honesty is richly noted.** 
W. T., V, hi, 174. 

(3) To listen to, to heed. 

" But note me, Signior." 

Af. V., I, hi, 83. 

(4) To make a note of, to set down, to 
commit to memory. 

ru note you In my book of memory." 

. X Hen. Vl- ll, Iv, 102. 
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NOTHING. 1 ., subs, (i) Not anything. 
"Tlwrr's tAhing ill can dwell in such a 
temple.'^ Temp., I, ii, 457. 

(2) Nothingness. 

“ Now we are undone and brought to no- 
thing.*^ T. of S., V, i, 36. 

(3) A thing of no importance. 

'* Rating mysolf at nothing, you shall sm' 

IIow much Lwas a braggart." 

A/. V., Ill, 11, 254 ; V. .also Cor., IF, ii, 75. 

(4) A state of comparative ^in import- 
ance. * ■ 

" A man that from viry nothing ... is 
grown into an unspc.ikablo ist.iU‘.” 

n'.4/\. IV. i, 35. 

(5) A cipher, a nobcjdy. 

*' lie was a kind of nothing, tillricss, 

Till he bad forged hiuisclf - i naiiu-.** i 

Cor., V, i. 13. ! 

II., adv. In no degree or way, nowise. 

“ Which, as he breath'd drfiaiict* to my ears. 
Ho kwung about his head and eut the 'winds, 
Who, nothing hurt withal, hiss'd him in 
scorn." K. atul JT., I, i, 104. 

NOTHING-GIFT. A worthless tribute. 

"That nothing-gift of difleiiiig rniiltitudt-s." 

Tviw., Ill, vi, 8b. 

NOTION. Intellectual power, sense, un- 
rlerstanding, mind. 

" And all things else that might 
To half a soul and to a tuition crazed 
Say ' Thus did Banqiio.* " 

Afar., Ill, i, 83 ; v. also K. /.., I, iv, 248 ; 
Cor., V, vi, 107. 

NOTORIOUS, (i) Known to everybody 
(in a bad sense). 

" You have been a notorious bawd." 

' A. .U., IV, ii, 14. 

(2) Infamous, egregious. 

" The Moor's abused by some iiujst villanoiis 
knave, 

Some base ftotorious knave." 

0 th., IV, ii, 139 ; v. alvi C. F.., IV, i, 84 ; 

T. of .V., V, i, 54. 

NOT-PATED (Nott-pated). A.S. Amo/- 
shorn. f 

A head with the hair cut close. Cf. 
not-heed in Chaucer, Prologue, Kjg : 

A not’heed had he with a brown 
visage.*' 

" Wilt thou rob this leathern jtTkiii, crystul- 
but^on, not-pated, agate-ring . . . ?" 

X Hen. lV-\\, iv, 66. 
Note. — By some the word is taken to mean 
sHipid, thtch-headed, dulFbrained as in > 
"^otty-pated" (i Hen. IV-U, iv, 21X). ! 
V. Chapman, The Widow's Tenrs, 1, 1 : " Only 
your block-hcadly tradesman, your honest 
meaning dtizen, your not-heaaed country- 
gentleman, your unapptchending stinckard, 

Is blest, etc.^* 

NOUGHT TO DO. Nothing to do with, 
no concern in. 

"Day hath nought to do what’s done by 
night." R. of L., 1092. 

NOURISH. Su^. A nurse (instead of 
nonrice as it is iound in Chaucer). 


" Our isle 1)1' mad*' a nourish i»f 8.-111 li'jrs 
And noiw*- but women left to wail the do.-id.” 

X Hen. y/-I, i, 50. 
NOUSLE (Noursle). A diminutive, or 
frequentative form from nurse. 

To nurse, to cherish, to rear, to 
up. Cf. Spenser, Facri' Quecuc, 1. vi, 
206 : 

“ Whom, till to ryper years ho gan aspvre, 
lie nouslcil up in life and maimers wilde, 

Ainungst wild beasts and woods." 

Also Faerie Qtieeue, V, i, 53 : 

" In which she murtled him till yeares he rauglit." 

" riiivie molhers who, to nous/e up their b.iLH s. 
Thought nought too curious, are ready now 
To eat those little darlings whom they lov'd.’” 

Ter., I, iv, 42. 

NOVICE. A youth. • 

" 'Tis tliou^ 

H.ist sold me to this wwice.** 
ri. uiui C., IV, xii, i.| ; v. .ilso Rich. 
iv, 2I(). 

NOVUM (Novem). L. —nine. 

A K.'unc at (lire properly called novem 
quinqiie (nine five), played by five or 
six i^erst^r.s, in which the principal 
thfowh wiTe nine and live. Cf. Decker, 
TUJUnau (1640): “ 'Phe principal use 
of laiigrcts (a kinrl of false dice) is at 
novum.** 

"Tin* i)c(l.iiii, the br.iggart, the lu-dge-prlest, 
the ffx)l, .ind the boy : — 

Ab:ile .-i throw at wivum, .iiid the whole w-nrid again 
Cannot piik out live such, l.ike each one in Ids 
vein." L. /.., V. 11, 543* 

NOWL. V. Noll. 

NOW-BORN. Lately givi 11. 

•* Whose reremony 

Shall siem expedii-nt on the now-born brief.**" 

A. W., II, Hi, 178. 

NOYANCE (Noiance). Hann. mischief, 

annf)yauce. Cf. Spenser, Faerie Queene, 

I, i, 

" A cloud of • .anbrous guaU do him molest, 

All striving to tii6.x their feeble ratings, 

That from their noyance he no where can rest.** 

Cf. also Tusser, A Jlundreth Good 
Pointes of Hitsbandrie, XVI, 8 : 

" To Ixirrow' to-day, and to-morrow to miss. 

For leiidi r and bfiirower noiawe it is." 

" The single and peciili.-ir lift* is bound, 

With .ill the stiength and armour of the mindi 
lu keel) itself from noyance.** 

o ifam., II, Hi, 13, ' 

NUMBERED. Numerous with, abun-' 
dantly ])rovided with (something) — used 
in a ])regnant seasc like multitudinous 
{2), q.v. ; 

" The twiiin*d stones 

ypon the number'd beach*' (—numerous, 
with stones). Cym., I, vi, 36. 

NUNCIO.' A messenger, an ambassador, 
especially a papal ambassador. 

“ She will attend it better in thy youth 
Than in a nuncio's of more grave aspect.**' 

T. N,, f, iv, 27. 

NUNCLE. For mine uncle. Note. — By 
prothesis an initial n is in several cases 
found prefixed to a word which properly 
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befvins with a vowel ; this is thic to the 
final n of mine (min) or an, Nuncte 
was a customary appellation of 
licensed fools wlieii addn^ssing their 
superiors, v. Beaumont and l^etchcr, 
IV, i : Alinda. who has 
assumed tlie character of a fool, meets 
Alphonso, and calls him nuncte, and, 
by a similar contractuni, is addrossctl 

by him as mimi. Aklis Wright refors 

to the same ]>riiicip1e the lorination of 
Noll, Ned, N.in, Nell, Nuinps from 
Oliver, b'dward, Aime, iCllen, and 
Humphrey. 

" How now, iuiHcle ! Would I h.ul hvo cox- 
combs .uid two daii^htt rs ! " 

^ K. L., I, iv, gS. 

NUPTIAL. A wedding, a marriage. 
Note. — The word is geiu'rally used by 
Shakespeare in the singular ; in those 
passages where the plural form is i 
found the readings are doubtful. It is I 
now only u.st^d in tlu' plural. On the : 
other hand Shakespeare uses ** I iinerals ” | 
where the jmictice now is to employ . 
the singular form. • • | 

'* I will bid the Duke to llu- • 

A. Y. L., V. ii, V. .ils.. M. \t.. Ill, '• 
i, M. A., IV. I, M. V. 1)., 

I, i, 125 ; Olh., 11 , ii, b; iVr., V, iii, yb. 

NURSERY. (I) Tender care. 

** 1 lov'd Jirr most, and thoiigiit to ikt niy 
rest 

On her kind nursery.** h\ £., 1, i, 115. 

(2) A school, that which educates or 
rears. 

"It well m.»y scTVi' 

A nursery to our gfUliy wh<i arc sick 
i^or brcMlhint; and exploit.” 

A. U'., I, ii, 20, 

(3) An apartment for young ihildren. 

"Till* cldi'st of llirm ,U lluri- yiMi-. rdd. ' 
r the sw.illiiiit' clolhrs till' otlu r, fioin llirir j 
nursery i 

- P. Wm* stol'n." Ci'w , I, i, yt. 1 

(4) A sccd-bcd. I 

“ The sivdi-d pi id<* 

That hath to this iii.uiiriLy blown up 
In rank Achillrs must or now be cropp'd, 

Or, i>heddiiif', breed a nursery of liki* cn il, I 

To gvcirbulk us all." T. anJ t., I, iii, 319. 

(5) Seat,* home, a place where anything 

is promoted or encouraged. 

" Fiiir Padua, nursery of arts." 

T. of 5 ., [, i, 2. 

NURTURE. Good breeding, humanity. 

'* Yet am I inland bri'd and kiy)w some 
nurture.** 

A. Y, L., II, vii, 97 ; v. also' Temp., JV, 
i, 189. 

NUTHOOK. Primarily a stick wdtli a 
*' ''•^Kook at the end to pull down boughs, 
that the nuts may be ga tliered . H eiicc, 
a contemptuous name for a bailill or 
beadle who hooks or seizes delinquents < 
or misdemeanants. 


" I will say marry trap with you, if you run 
The nutkook*s humour on me." 
lif. W. W., I, i, 150 j V. also 2 Hen. IV-V, 
iv. 7. • 

NUTMEG, A gilt.--A common gift at 
Christmas, mentioned by Bon Jonson 
in his Christmas Masque, as well as in 
Barnfiold’s A ffeciionate Shepheard ( 1 594)* 

L. L. V, ii, 640. 
c 

NUZZLE. Eng. nose and frequent, siiftix 
4 c. 

To thrust the nose, to poke with the 
nose* (only once found in Shakespeare). 

The p'ord is spelled nousle in Spenser, 
V. H aerie Qiiccne, IV, ii, 287 : 

" And Molr, that lilco a nouslhig mole doth make 
1 lis way •4lill iiiiderground till Thames he ovcrt.ake." 
*' And nuzAing in his flank, the loving sw'ine 
Shi'ath'd.utiafvarn the tusk in his soft groin." 

V. and A., 1115. 


O 

O. (i) .Anything circular in shape -(<r) 
'riie Cdobe I'lieatrc. 

^ ” May wc cram 

Within this wooden 0 the very casqiuis 
That did aflright the air at Agincourt." 

Hen. r-Prol., I, 13. 

(h) 'riie earth. 

" Therein stuck 

A sun .uid n\.x>u which kept their course and 
liglecd 

The Utlkt 0 , the earth." 

A. and C., V, ii, 81. 
:\ siitallfpox mark. 

** O th.it your f.uv wm* not so full of O's. * 

L. L., y, ii. 45. 

((/) A Star. 

** Yon tiery Oes.** M. N. D., Ill, ii, i8S. 

(3) An *aritliinetical cipher, a nought. 
" Now thou art an O without a figure." 

^ K. L., I, iv, 179. 

(3) A lamentation, an exclamation of 
sorrow. 

” Why should you fall into so deep an O ? " 
R. and J., Ill, iii, 90. 

OAR. Vb. To propel as if by oars, to 
pull by swimming. 

" His bold head 

'Bove the contentious waves he kept, and 
oar*d 

Himself with his good arms in lusty stroke 
To the bhore." Temp., II, i, 112. 

OATHABLE. Capable of having an oath 
administered, qualified to take an oath. 
'* You're not oathable:* 

T. of A., IV, iii, 134. 

OATS HAVE EATEN THE HORSES, The. 
A blundering inversion frequently prac- 
tised by the early ^ dramatists and 
occasionally by Shakespeare. Cf. ** You 
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may toll every finger I have with ray 
ribs,” (A/. H.ii, 114) ; “ Exhibition 
to examine** (Ak A„ IV, ii, 5) : “Night 
of dew ’* (L, L, L., IV, iii, 25. 

r. of S., HI, il, 199. 

OB. Obolus —a half-penny. 

1 Hen. /F-II, iv, 590 

OBEDIENCE. (1) Readiness to comply 

with a command or direction, submission 

to authority. 

“ And cravi.*s no utYiiT tribute ol thy hands 
But lovo, far Jiuoks. and true ohedience.** 

T. of 5., V, ii, 153. 

(2) Dutifulness. 

" I am your wife in all obedience.^ 

T. of 6., Mid., ii, 105. 

(3) Submission of members of religious 
orders to rules and constitutions. 

'* One that in all obedience m.ik(S the church 
The chief aim of his horoua" 

Hen. Vlll-y, iii, 117. 

(4) Act of obeisance. 

If I affert it more 

Than as your honour and as your p *iio\vii, 

D't me no more from this obedience rise.'* 

2 Hen. /r-lV, V, 147. 

(5) Phrase: “To give obedience ** —to 
obey. 

" To give obedience wlion* *tis tnilv owed.” 

.Urtf., V, ii, lb. 

OBJECT, I.. sub.s. (i) Aim, purpose,’’ i 
ultimate desire. 

** Men's natures wrangle with inferior things. 
Though great ones arc their object.** 

Hen. K/7/-I, i, 151. 

(2) Material substjince, anything tan- 

gible. 

“ When thou haply see'st 
Some raro noteworthy object An thy travel.** 

/ rt G. V., I. i, ij. 

(3) A.spect, spectacle. 

"The leanness that afflicts us, the object 
of our misery, is as an inventory to 
particularise their abundance.** 

Cor., I, i, 17; V. also K. L., II. iii, 17; 
r. and C., II, ii, 41 ; 3 //r«,«KMT, ii, 4. 

(4) A person whose appearance excites 
an emotion of pity, contempt, etc. 

" I rea<f*in's I«K>ks 
Matter against me, and his eye revil’d 
Me as his abject object.** 

Hen. r///-I, i, 127; v. also T. of A., 
IV, iii, lax ; M. N. D., IV, i, 175 ; 

3 Hen. V/-V, vi, 16. 

II., vb. (i) To offer or bring forward 
as a charge. 

" This blot that they object against your house 
Shall be wip’d out.^' z Hen. iv, 116. 

(2) To suggest, to propose. 

" Good Master Vernon, it is well ottjeeied.** 

1 Hen. VI-U, iv, 43. 

OBJECTION. A charge, an accusation. 

** Speak on, sir ; 

I dare your worst objections.** 

Hen. VIII All, ii, 303 ; v. also 2 Hen. 

VIA, iii. X52. 

OBLIGATION. ( i ) A binding d uty imposed 
by the relations of society, a claim 
upon one. 


" The survivor bound 
In filial obligation for some term 
To do obsequious sorrow.” 

Ham., I, ii, 91. 

(2) A bond, a contract. 

" He can make obligations.** 

2 Hen. Vi -IV, il, 

OBLIQUE, (i) Awry, sinister, base. 

" All is obliq^ue ; 

Tiiue’s iwtliiiig luvi-l in our curscu natures, 

But direct vilUiiy." T. of A., IV, iii, 18. 

{2) Unaccountable, grotesque, odd. 

"And the goodly transformation of Jupiter 
there, his brother, the bull, — the primi- 
tive &t:itu(‘ .111(1 oblique memorial of 
ciiekolds.’’ T. and C., V, i, 52. 

N»)te. — Tin* bull is the memorial of cuckolds 
for tiu* supposed ri'ason tliat he has horns. 

OBLIVION, {i) I'orgetfulness. 

‘‘Thou shoiildst have heard . . . how I 
lost my crupper, with many thini^ of 
w'ortliy tneiiiory, which now shall die In 
oblivion." T. of S., IV, i. 7 x. 

(2) Insensibility to prc.sent or past 
occurrences. 

" Last srene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history, 
vS MTcaid childishiK'ss and mere oblivion.** 
A. Y. L., II, vii, 165. 

(3) A treacherous memory. 

" O, iiiv oblivion is a very Antony, 
And I am all forgotten.’’ 

A. and C., I, ill, 90. 

OBLIVIOUS. Causing forgetfulness (used 
proleptically). Cf. Milton, Paradise 
Lost, 1 , 226 : 

" Til’ aS!>ociates and i o- p.irtners of our loss 
I.i(: lluis astonished on the oblivious ptxd." 

’’ With some sw'eet oblivious antidote, 
Cl(‘.iii:'>i* the stufT’d bi^som of that perilous • 
stuff 

Whicli weighs upon the heart." 

Mae., V, iii, 43. 

OBLOQUY. A ground of reproach, a 
reproach, a disgrace. 

’• Whieli oblmiuy set bars before my tongue 
Klse with the like 1 had n'oiiitiHl him." 

I Hen. VIAl, v, 49; v. also A. IK., IV, 
ii, 48. 

OBSCENE. Abominable, vile, odious. 

ill a Cliristian climate, souls refined 
bhoiild show so heinous, blaijc, obscene a 
deed ! ’’ Hick.. 1 1 AV, i, 131. 

OBSCURE. I., adj. (i) Living in or 
foml of darkness or night. 

" Ttio obscure bird / 
Chiinour’d the livelong night.” 

Mac., H, iii, 40. Cf. "nightly owl** 
^ (T. A., H. iii. 97 ). 

(2) lliihible, mean. 

'* I’ll^vc ... my large kingdom for a littla 
grave, 

A little little grave, an obscure grave.** 

Rich. /Mil, iii, 154. 

(3) Not obviotbsly intelligible, abstruse. 

* " Some obscure epistles of lovo." 

T. N., H, iii, z68. 
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II., v)>. (i) 'I'o make dark, to darken, 

to make dim. 

*' Tht^y are all rouched in a pit hard by 
Heme’s oak, with obscured lifthls.** 

M. W, W., V. iii, 14. 

from view, to conceal. 

“ And what obvitrctl in this fair wliimo lies 
I'ind written in the innr^enl of his eyts." 

R. atiti /., I, iii, 64. 

{3) To make k*ss ‘^lorioiis, to maki* nu^an, 
to (IcKrade. 

*' Your high sc If . . . yon h.ive obscured 
With a swain's \vi .iiing.*’ 

ir. 7\. IV. iii, S. 


OBSEQUIOUS. ( i) Zealous, fU-votecl, 

coni pliant, suhniis.'jivr ttj Ilu‘ wishes of 
another. Cf. Philemon I \Traus- 

latton of iHulatth's Morula, p. 970 : 
“ Besides many other lishes in divers 
places, which are very oheisant and 
obsequious when they be called by their 
names.” 

“ I fU'o ;ire obwijuinii^ in v^ur love, 

and 1 profess rftjiiiicii u» ii htiu’& ucadth.” 
Jl/. IV. U'., IV, ii, 2 : V .ilsci .SoiMirf exxv. 
9 - 

(2) Compliant in I'xcess, servih'ky obe- 
dient. cringing. 

** Many a duteous and knee*cr(N)kiiig knave, 
’* That, doling rui his own ohscgiiious iHHid.igi*, 

Weais out his linu' iinic li like In'- luasUr’s a^s 
For iionglil but ])iov<'nd' r.” 

0 th., I, i, 46. 

(3) Suita l)le to ob.se(itiie.s or funeral 
rites. 

“ The survivor liound 
111 filial obligation for sonie term 
To do obsequious .Mirrow.” 

Ham., 1, li. 0.! ; v. alsi T. of .1., V’, iii, 152 ; 
Sonnet XXXI, 

(4) Absorbed in mourning and lavish of 

ol)sc(iuies. 

■ ** And so ohsequious will thy f.ither 

F’eii for the lo'-*, uf thi-i-, h.oiiig ii<i more, 
As Fri.iin \\a:'. lor .ill Ins valiiiiit soiis." 

3 Hen. VJ-U, V, 118. 

"obsequiously. in a manner befitting 
the obsequies. 

* “Whilst I awhile obsequiously lament 

The untimely fall ol virtuous [.aneaster." 

Rich. Ul-\, ii, 3. 


OBSERVANCE, (i) 'I'he habit of observ- 
ing or k^qiing, the act of practising, 
* performance. 

** It is a custom 

More honour'd in the briMeh than the observ- 
ance “ Ham., I, iv, 16. 

(2) Observation. 


■ ' , ** Take no notice nor build yourself a 

,f ' ' ' trouble *' 

Out of his scattering .uid unsure observance.** 
• '.« 0 th., Ill, iii, 151 ; v. also .]. atui C., HI, 

f- iii, 25 ; i4. H'., Ill, ii, 5. ' 

. The act of taking care of, or of 

giving attention to. 


“ Use all the observance of civility, 

■ Like one well studied in a sad osteiit.** 

M, K., II, il, 181 ; V. also M. M., IV, i, 
42 j A. V, L,, lil, ii. 217 . 


(4) Tender attention. 

“ We must think men are not gixls. 
Nor of them look fori^uch observances 
As fit the bridal." 0 th., HI, iv, 145. 

(5) Respect, homage. Cf. ChauciT, 

Knightes Tale, 187: ‘‘ Arys, and 
do tliyn observaunce,** 

“ Rouse up fear and trembling .iiid do 
observance to my mercy.” 

2 Hen. ly-lV, iii, ; v. also 7 \ and C., 
II, iii, 175; M. tv. W'., 11 , ii, 203; 
A. Y. L., V, ii, 87, 80. 

Note.- In A. Y. U, V, ii, 89 the occur- 
mice of the word is regarded as an error, 
and " obeisance,** ** obedience** '* persever- 
ance** " endurance** *' deserjtance** and 
” drvotion ** have been variously conjccluivil. 

(6) A rule of practice, a thing to be 
observed. 

” There •arc other strict observances.** 

^ L. L. L., I,i, 3ft. 

• * 

OBSERVANCY. Devotion, homage. 

” Nor of them look for such ohservancy 
As hts the bridal.” 0 th., HI, iv, 148. 

OBSERVANT. I., adj. Careful, attin 
tivc. 

” Tell me, he that knows, 

Why this same strict and most observant 
w.iUh 

So nightly toils the subject of the land.” 

• Ham., 1, i, 71. 

II., subs. A slavish courtier, an 
obsequious attendant. 

” These kind of knav^s 1 know, which in this 
plaip.iicss 

HiirUnir more craft and more comipter ends 
I'h.iu twenty silly ducking observants 
That stretch their duties nicely.” 

K. L., II, ii, 99. 

OBSERVATION, (i) The act of noting 
mentally. 

” All forms, all pressures past, 

Th.it youth and observation copied thtn'.'* 
Ham., 1, V, zl 1 . 

(2) Knqwledgt! gained by observing, 
information. 

III' liath strange places crammed 
With ’Observation.** A» Y, L., II, vii, 41. 

( 3) Experience from contact with others. 

” lie is but a bastard to the time 
That doth not smack of observation** 

K. 1. 1, 185. 

{4) Observance, the act of adhering to 
in practice. 

** So, with good life 

And observation strange, my meaner ministers 
llicir several kinds have clone.” 

Temp., HI, ill, 87. 

(5) A remark or comment based upon, 
or professed to be based upon, 
knowledge gained by carefully 
observing things. 

” That's a foolish observaiion.** 

3 Hen. VI-ll, Vi, 108. 

OBSERVE, (i) To regard closely for tlie 
b purpose of discovering something. 

. ” jliis II, ii, 570. 
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(2) To notice, to take note of. 

“ WIktc tlipy tiost bleed and haunt, I have 
observed, 

Tlie air 1$ delicfte.’* Mac., I. Vl, 9. 

(3) To watch. 

" Cheeked like a bondman ; all his faults 
observed** /. C., IV, iU, 96. 

(4) To respect, to adhere to, to be 
observant of, to comply with. 

* “ Ceremonies 

Which I have seen thee carf'fully to observe** 

T.A.,y,\,77. 

(5) To believe in, to credit. 

** The. people, fear mo ; for they do observe 
Unfathcr'd heirs and loathly births of nature/* 

2 lien. /I^-l'V, iv, 121. 

(6) To reverence, to ttcat with defer- 

ence. 

** Must 1 budge. 

Must I observe you ? ** ' 

/. C., IV, iii, 45 ; V. also T. and C., II, 
iii 137 : T. of A., IV, iii, 21J ; 2 Hen. 
/V-IV, iv, 30. 

(7) To adhere to, to keep. 

** Wait tho season, and ohserve tlu- tiino*,.** 

L L. L, V, ii, 63. 

OBSERVER, (i) One who takes notice 
of persons or things. 

*' He is a great observer, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of turn.'* 

. /. C., I, Ii, 202. 

(2) A looker on, p. beholder. 

** The glass of fashion niul the mould of form. 
The oteerved of all observers'* 

Ham., Ill, i, 182. 

OBSTACLE. Adj. Hindering, obstinate 
(intended as an ignorant blun<ler for 
obstinate). Cf. Chapinffin, May -Day 
(([noted by Steevens) : “ An obstacle 
young thing it is." 

** fie 1 Joan, that thou wilt he so ohsimle.** 

X Hen. VI-V, iv, 17. 

OBSTRUCT. Subs. An obstfielc, aii (7b- 
strnctiou. 

“ Which soon he* Rranb d, 

Being an obsfruc ’tween Jus liv L .ind him.” 

A. and C., II, vi, 61. 

OBSTRUCTION, (i) A himlranee, ob- 
stacle, anything tJiat blocks a way or 
passage. 

“This doers make some obstruction in the 
blood, this cross-gartering," 

T. N., Ill, iv, 21. 

(2) A state of stagnation of the vital j 

functions, death. j 

'* Ay, but to die, and ip we ktiow not where ; 
To Uc in cold obstruetum and to rot. 

.... *tifl too hoxTible.” M. M., ill, i, 118. 

(3) Cause of difficulty. 

** This is evident to any formal c.ipacity ; 
there is no obstruction in this.” 

T. N., II, V, 108. 

OCCASION, (i) An event, an incident. 

” He heartily prays some occasion lasLy detain 

us longei^' M, A*, 1 , 1 , 143. 


(2) A course of eve'll Is. 

** Withhold thy speed, dreadriil occasion.** 

K. J., IV, ii, 125 ; V. also 2 Hen. IV~IV, 

1.72. 

(3) A cause. 

** When I give occasion of offenc'* 

Tlien let me die.” 3 Hen. VI-l, iii, 45. 

Note. — ” Make her fault her husband’s 
occasion** (.-f. Y. L., IV, I, i65)a>inakc her 
fault .is eaused by her husband. 

(4) An opportunity. 

” I take it, your owi business c.ills on yon, 
And you embnicer the occasion to depart.” 

M. V., 1, i, 64. 

(5) Necessity, recjiiircniont. 

“ Mv purse, my person, my extremest me.iiis, 

Lie all unlocked to your occasions.** 

M. V., 1, i, no ; V- 'dsi' 7*. 0/ A., IJI. iii, 

15 ; .1. amt C., II, vi, 127. 

(6) A critical circiinistance, a casual 
cxige'iicy. 

** Ctel on y«»iir night-gown l»‘st occasion call 
ns.” Mac., II, ii, 70. 

(7) Matter in epiestion, subject, theme. 

" Yet isKirc tpiaiulliiig with OCcUSiotK** 

M. V., Ill, 5, 4 X. 

OCCIDENT. Tlw^ western quarter of the 
hemisphere, where the sun sets, the 
west. 

" To dim his glory, and to stain the track 
Of Ills bright passage to th(‘ accident.** 

Rich. //-Ill, iii, 67. 

OCCULTED. Concealed, hidden, secret. 

" If his occuttcif .^ailt 
Do not ilsi'lf unkenticl in .•lu- speech.” 

Ham., Ill, ii, 73. 

OCCUPATION. (1) Work, (*niployment. 

” No occupation, all men idle, all ; 

And wtuiK-n too, but innocent and pure.” 

Temp., 11, i, 134. 

(2) 'frade, profession, n'de, part. 

" ’I'is my urcupation to be pl.un.” 

A'. L., II, 11 , g 8 . 

(3) WorkiiK'n, mechanics, artisans 

(abstr. for concr.). v. navigation. 

" You th.il sI'kmI St-* mu(h 
Ujwm tin* v«)icc of 0( i upation.'* 

Cnr., IV, vi, 98. 

OCCUPY. ‘To possess, to enjoy (in an 
iiiiiiioral sense). lien Jniison in his 
Discoveries says : “ Many out of their 
own ohsciMie apprehensions refuse 
proper and lit words, as occupy, nature, 
and the like." Occupant in the writings / 
of Marston and Fletcher means Ck 
prostit'fte. 

** God's light, these villains will make the 
word captain as odious .is the word 
occupy:* 2 Hen. /V-11, iv, 116. 

OCCURRENT. An occurrence, an evcin^ 
Cf. Beaumont ami Flelclier, IJeggar*s 
Bush, 1 , I : 

3 ” My fivf' years* absence hath kept me stranger 

So much to all the ouurrents of country.” 
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Cf. also Philemon Holltind, Trans- 
lation of Pliny, XXV, 2 : “ T\\vsoocuvfent 
fell out in Lacctania, the nearest part 
unto us of Spain." 

*' So tell him, with the occurretUs, more aud 
^ less, 

Whicli have solicited." Ham., V, ii, 341. 

ODD. (1) Not even. 

I hope c(X)d luek lies in odd iiuinliers." 

. 1 /. W. W., V, i, 2. 

(2) Wautinj; a match, one of a pair of 
which the other is wanting. 

'* Every man is orfrf.” T. awl C., IV, v, 42. 

(3) Dealing in 0(U1 numbers. 

Mefxclaus. I’ll »{ive you ImmiI, I’ll give j'ou 
three f«»r oni\ 

Cressida. You're nii oild man ; give even 
or give none.’* T. and C., IV, v, 41. 

(4) Kxcccding a spccilicd number or 
qujintity. 

" Eighty odd ye.us of sonow have I seen.” 
Rich. 777-lV, iii, 101 ; v. also Cor., II 
ii, inj ; 2 Hen. IV- IV, iii, 36. 

(5) Occasional, incidental. 

*' I fear the trust Ollnllo puti him in. 

On s«mie odd lime of his infiftuit\4 

Will shake this island.” 0th., 11, iii, ill. 

(6) Stray, out of the way. 

*' And thus I elolhe luv naked villany 
With old Olid ends stolen out of holy writ.” 
Rich. 777-1, iii, 340; v. also Temp., V, 
i. 2.S5- 

(7) Lonely, secluded. 

•' Whom I left cooling of Ihe air with sighs 
111 ail odd angle of the. isle.” 

Temp., I, ii, 223. 

(8) Singular, whimsical, eccentric. 

*' Not to he odd, and from all fashions 
As beatricc is, cannot he commendabl*’.” 

M..i., Ill, i, 7J. 

(9) On terms of enmity, at odds. 

“ The general state, I fear. 

Can sctircc entreat you to be odd wilh him.** 
. T. and C., IV, v, 265, 

(10) Unequalled, uncommon. 

" To tlicir hope, tliey siieli odd ai tioii yield 
That through their light jov scemetl to appear. 
Like bright things stain’d, a kiiid of heavy 
feai;," " 7v’. 0/ 7 .., m 13. 

ODD-CONCEITED. Strangely devised, 
fantastical. 

“ I'll knit it up in silken strings, 

Witli twcnlv oddrconcciti'd true lovc-knots.** 
T. G. V., II, vii, 46. 

ODD-EVEN. The interval between t welvc 
o’clock at night and one in tlje morning. 
Cf. “ almost at odds with morning " 
{Mac., IIT, iv, 127). • 

" Tliis odd-even and dull watch r»’ the night.” 

0th., 1, i, 111. 

ODDLY, (i) Not evenly, nnerinally. 

*' Our imputation shall lie oddly ixiised • 
In this wild action.*' T. and C., 1, iu, 346. 


(2) Strangely, singularly. 

" How oddly whl it sound, that I 
Must ask my child forgiveness.” 

Temp., V, i, 197. 

ODDS, (i) An uneven number. 

** The fox, the ape, and the bumble-bee, 

. Were still at odds, being but three.” 

L. L. L., Ill, i, 80. 

(2) Inecjiiality, the cjifferencc in favour 
of otic number against another. 

" uod's arm strike with us ! 'tis a fearful 
. odds:* ..Cl., . 

Hen. V-IV, iii, 5 ; v. also M. A/., Ill, i, 41. 
Note.'— " Odds ” is regarded both as a 
sing, and a plu. among Elizabethan write^^>. 
V. i*!. r., IV, XV, 66 ; L. L. L., 1, ii, 183 ; 

Cor., Ill, i, 245 ; Af. Af., Ill, i, 41. 

I Colloquially, we still say "What’s the 

I • 

i (3) Advantafjc, superiority. 

" The odds is gone 

And there is nothing left remarkable 
' Hencath the visiting moon.” 

j A. and C., IV, xv, 66; v. also A. Y. L., 

, • I. ii, 144 ; L. L. L., I, ii, 183 ; Rich. 

1 77-lTI, iv, 89. 

; (4) Variance, contention, discord, 

i " I desire 

Nothing but odds with England.*’ 

' Hen. V-ll, iv, 129 ; v. also T. of A., IV 

iii. 42 ; 0 th., 11, iii, 167. 

'ODS. A corruption of Gotl’s, usi'd in 
various oaths and exclamations by 
several dramatic writers about the 

Elizabethan period. This was another 

expedient of tlie time to escape the 
penalties attached to profanation. 

" *04’s my little life, 

1 think st.e means to tangle my eyes loo.” 
.A.' Y.J,., Ill, V, 43; V. also A. Y. L. 
IV, iii, 17. Cf. '* *Ods hcartlings ” 
(.U. W. W., Ill, iv, 59) ; " 'Ods life- 
lings ” (r. N., V, i, 177) ; " *Ods mt ” 
(.17. IV. IV., I, iv, 54) ; *' *Ods nouns " 
(.17. IV. W., IV, i, 25) ; “ 'Ods pittikiiis • ■ 
, ^ (Cyw., IV, li, 293). 

CEILLADE. h\ ceillade—oxi ogling look, 
theeye. 

An ^glc, a wink, a lovc-glancc : 
Steevens found the W'ord in Greene, 
Disputation between a He and She 
Concycatchcr : “ Amorous glances, smirk- 
ing oeillades** 

” She gave strange aUlades, and most speaking 
looks 

To noble Edmund." 

K. L., IV, v, 25 ; V. also M. W. W., I, 
hi, 58. 

O’ER. h’or compounds of o*cr v. iimler 
Over. 

O’ES. V. 0 . 

OF. For various uses and meanings of 
this word v. Abbott’s Shakespearian 
Grammar, §§ i65-X79» 

OF ALL HANDS. In any case. 

** Therefore 0/ M hands must we be forsworn.*’ 
. . ^ L. L. L., IV, iii, 214. 
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OFF 


OF ALL LOVES, v. Phrauics under Love. 
OFFAL, Off + tall, 

(i) LcavJngiit refuse, literally chips 
fallen from a cut log. 

** What trash is Rome, 

What rubbish, and what offal when it serves 
For the base matter to illuminate 
So vile a thing as Caesar ! ** /. C., J, iii, zoo. 

(2) Carrion. 

“ T should hav fatted .Ml the. region kites 
With this slave's offal." Ham., II, ii, 55.^. 

OFF-CAP. Vb.^ To take the tap oil in 
salute"''** * 

*' Three grctit ones of the city, 

In personal suit to make me his lieutenant, 
()ff-capp*d to him." (^h., 1, i, 10. 

OFFENCE, (i) A blow, an offonsivo 
movement. * 

" If I were by, 

I might do hurt ; for they A’oiild gltincc their 
eyes , 

Tow.ird my seat, and in tfi.it motion might 
Omit .1 ward, or forfeit an offence, 

Which crav’d that very lime." 

T. N. K., V. iii, Gj. 

(2) Wickcclncs.s, trespass, crim^. 

" O, my offence is r.iuk.it smells to heaven." 

Ham., Ill, iii, 36. 

(3) Harm, injury. 

" Worm nor snail do no offence." 

M. N. />., U, iii, 2/; V. .Mso /. C., IV, 
iii, 199. , 

(4) Insult. 

*' It is an offence to stay .1 man against his 
will." M.A., HI. iii. 88. 

f5) The gains of bin, an advantage got 
from wrong-doing. 

" May one be pardon'd .ind retain the offence ? ” 
Hum., Ill, iii, 56. 

(0) Displeasure, annoyanct^ 

" You have some siek offence within your 
mind." 

/. C., II, i, 268 ; V. also T. N., IV, ii, 66. 
(7) An offender (abstract for concrete). 

" In the corrupted ciiiTcnts of this world 
Offences gilded hand may shove by austicc." 

//am.; Ill, iii, 58. 

OFFENCEFUL. Annoying, criminal, 
wrong. 

" Your most offenceful act.” ^ 

M. M., II. iii. 26. 

OFFENCELESS. Harmlc.s.s, inoffensive. 

" As oi'o who would beat his offmccltss dog, 
to affright an imperious lion." 

0 /A., II, iii, 256. 

OFFEND. A., trs. (i) To harm, to in- 
jure. 

" Thou offendest thy lungs to speak so loud." 

M. V., IV. i, 139. 

(2) To annoy. 

" I have a salt and sorry rheum offends me.*' 
0 /A., Ill, iv. 47. 

(3) To displease, to insult. 

" If any, speak ; for him have 1 offended." 

J. 0 ., Ill, ii, 30. 

(4) To pain. 

"While I spare speech, which something 
now offends me." 

0 th., II, iii, 178 ; v. also A. W., V, ill, 35. 


(5) To transgress, to violate. 

" He hath offended the law.” 

M. M., HI, ii, 13. 

B., intrs. (1) To violate a law. 

" To offwd and judge are distinct offices. 

And of opposed natures." '9 

M. V., II, ix. 61. 

(2) To commit a breach of a rule or 
custom. 

" I'll so offeml to miike offence a skill." 

I Hen. IVA, ii, 198. 

(3) To give offence. 

" For none offend where all alike do dote." 

L. L. L., IV, ill, 129. 

OFFENDRESS. A female offender. , 

“ Virginity should • be buried in highways, 
out of .ill saiictilif'd limit, as a cw.>peralc 
offendress against nalurc." 

A. W., I. i. 13.3- 

OFFERING. Adj. Aggressive, assailing. 

“ For well you know we of the offering side 
Must keep aloof from strict arbitremeiit." 

I Hen. /F-IV, i, 69. 


OFFICE T., subs, (i) Employment, 
business, position of trust. 

• " This is thv office ; 

Ki-.u tlii'i' well in it.” M. A., Ill, i, 12. 

(2) A charge, a commission. 

** So clear in hi‘4 gn'at office, that his virtue':- 
Will plead like angels trumpet- tongued." 

Mac., 1, vii, x8. 

(3) .\ j>ariiculnr function assigned to a 
particular thing. 

"Their eyes do offitrs cu irulh, their words 
Are n.Mufal brealli ” Temp., V, i, 156. 

(4) A duty. 

" .All offices are done, 

Save wlml I fail in.” 

T. N. K., IH, ii, 36. 

(5) A kind service. 

" 1 will i: ) more enforce iny office on you." 

A . W., II, i, 129. 

(6) All act of worship. 

" This gate 

Instructs you how to adore the heavens, and 
bows you 

To .a 11101 nirig’s holy office." 

Cvm., Ill, iii, 4 . 

(7) The .parts of a house appropriated 

to the servants, or^e+Bched out- 
houses, L.g. pantrtos, cellars, etc. 

*' AH offices are open, and there is full liberty 
of fi'.istiiig.” 

0 /A., II, ii, 8 ; v. also T. of A., II, Ii. 148 ;; 
2 Hen. IV-l, lii, 27 ; Rich, ll-i, ii| ^ ; 
Mac., 11 , i. Z4. 


(8) A^hanncl or passage for the service 
of the body, just as a cellar or 
store; is of a house. 

" And, through tin* cranks and offices of ^n, 
The strongest nervesi and small inlmljiH 
veins 

From me reci*ive that natural competency 
Whereby tliey live." 

Cor., 1 , i, 130 ; Cf. Ham., I, v, 67 : " The 
^ natural gates and alle^ of the body.’* 
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II., vb. (i) To discharge the duty of. 

** Shall 1 st.iv thi'ri' to do 't ? no, no, although 
Thf! air of parailisi* did fan the Jiotise, 

And .ingrls ofltred all.** A. W., Ill, ii, 123. 

. (2) To keep away (by acting the 
official). 

**A Jack Guardant cannot uffiu me from 
my srui Coriolaiius.*' 

Cor., V. ii, 57. 

OFFICED. Having a parlirular place, 
function or duly. 

“ So sl.iinl'i Ihi-. squire 

Offlced with 

IV. 7 ’., 1 , ii, ; v. also 1 , iii, 269. 

OFFICER. (i) One who ]u*rform.s an 
Qffjce. 

“ Now trii"! in<-. ‘iii.ni olln'r of gr»\it worth, 

• And vtiii .111 olfiti'r lit lor ll»e plaei*.** 

T. 0 . V., 1 , II, ; V. .ilso , 1 . ir.. HI, V, 

111 ; T. of S., V, li, 37. 

(j) A police oHici'f, a couh table, a 
public lunctioiuiry. j 

** ‘J'lie lliiel doili fr.ii (.nil spot an offltcr** 1 
I Hen. rf-V, vi, 12. I 


OFTEN. Adj. Frequent. Cf. i I'ini. 
V, 23 : “ Use a litttc wine for thy 

stomach's sake, and thine often intirnii- 
ties.” 

“ Nor hear I from my mistress, who did 
promise 

To yield me often tidings.** 

Cym., TV, iii, 

OLD. I., adj. (i) Advanced in years, 
agfil. • 

“ Old folks, you know, have discretion .is llii'y 
say and know the U 

(j) Of long standing. 

•• ’iTis old, but true, still swine o.it all the 
draff.** M. W, IV., IV, ii. 91- 

(3) Long practised, experienced. 

" H.ul >%nj ln'en as wise as bold, 

\'oung in limbs, in judgnu'iit old.'* 

• * 3/. K, II. vii, 71. 

( 1) Sagacious, sensible, far-seeing. 

** I iicviT knew so young a body with so ohl 
• a h.‘.id.*' .U. r., IV, I, i(.i. 


(3) A ritaiuer. 

*• Calling Illy nf/Jien alioiit m»*.’* 

7* V..«n. V. 4> 

(4) One. who jKrlonus a soivin* for 

another. ^ 

"The ginb I'.iii li.iNM' no mortal t>l}her 
Moi'i. like a god than yon." 

Per., V, ill, 

(5) One in military comm, tud under 

auot her 

" C.iius M.in MIS w.is 

A worthy of/im i* the w.ii." j 

(’or, IV, vi, 31 . I 

OFFICIOUS. (1) Keady to do service, : 

obliging, attentive, Iie 1 ]>rii 1 . Cf. Milton, ' 

Paradt'ic J.ost, ix. i(»4. \ 

ntlu r lnM\('n'i I 

That shine, yet bc.ir Hkmi brighi offu iou^ lainpt.." | 
"Conu*, come, be cwiv "m' offu'ious j 

To make this b.uuinet." ; 

T. V, li, 202 . 

(2) Meddling, over zealous, lussy. j 

"Till 1 find inoK'* liian will, nr woid.',, to do 
it 

1 mean your lualicc -Know, oiiUiom lords, 

1 d.irf .uid must dinv it." 

Hen. 17/7 MI. n, 217 ; ri. .1/ 'V. /)., 

no . I'or , 1, Mil, i.|. 

OFF OF. IHuMi Iroin. 

Cardinal, " Wli.il, art thou I.mic ? ! 

Siinf>iiu. .\v, Gnd Mniiglity In Ip me ! 

.Sm//h/,V Ihm (MinVl tium so ? 

A fall 0// of .1 liee." * 

2 //.’«. 17 -11, i, 96 . j 

OF SEASON. When iu siMsoii^ 

" r.\i n for our kitchms I 
We kill Ihe fowl of sriiojii." , 

M. . 1 /., II. ii, .Sj ; V. .iU*.V. ir. U’., HI. ’ 
iii, 13!«. 

OFT. Adj. Freciucnl. repeated. 

’* Or say with prince’* it 11 sh.ill go well, • 
Jty oft pri'dict that I m Ivaxen inul." % I 
6ouna XLV, S. 


(5) Having passed any specified dui»i- 

tion. 

** F.re we were two day's old at se.i, a pir.itc 
(if vern w.irlikc appointiuenl gave us 
( base.** Ham., IV, vi, 14. 

(6) Not rt'cent, former. 

•* OU f.\shioiis please me best.** 

T. of S., Ill, i, 7«. 

(7) Stall*, threadbare. 

" Now, yon *»ee sir, how yonr fooling grows 
old, and p(.*opIe dislike it.** 

T, .V., I, V, 102. 


(8) Worn :ini! decayed by time. 

. •* A lAtl ••jiioiith or cre those, shoes wore old.** 
Ham., I, ii, 147. 

(«i) Dear ; used as a familiar term of 
aifection or cordiality. 

•* Go thy ways, old J.ick.** 

• ^ X Hen. IV-U, iv, 117. 

(10) Kare, ricli, vigorous, plenty, fre- 
(luent, etc. (a colloquial intensive 
frequent in Shakespeare). 

" We shall have old swr.iring 
Ihal they did give the rings .iway to men.’* 
.17. r.,’lV, ii, 15 ; V. also A7«c., II, i, ipi ; 
II. lii, 2 ; 2 Hen. 7V-1I, iv, 15 ; M. ir. 
ir., I. iv, 4 ; .M. A., V, ii, 83 ; Temp., 
I,ii,3h7; r.o/S’.,III,il.30. 

(11) ('ustomary, w'ontcd, 

** Your old vice still.** 

r. G. V., Ill, i, 281. 

II.. adv. Of old, in old times, formerly. 

*' A song that old was sung.** 

Per., Prol., i. 


III., subs. Wold, plain open country, 
upland downs. 

'* St. Withold footed thrice the old ** 

K. L., Ill, iv, 115. 

OMEN. A calamity presaged by an 
omen (an example of metonymy). Cf. 
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" Mrrlin wi*ll vmM in many a hiddon spell, 

Ills conuinc’s omen did long sine** fon'tcU.” 

'* A< harbingers preceding still the fates 
And prologue tt Uie omen coining on.” 

Ham., I, i, 123. 

OMINOUS. ([) Foreboding evil. 

*• Thou ominotts and fearful owl of death.** 

I Hen. VI-IV, ii. 15. 

(j) Unlucky, inauspicious. ilUonicned. 

” This day is (Mtinous.'* 

T. and C., V, iii, 60. 

{?) .prriiicious. * 

*' O Ihou bloodv prison, 

F.ital and ominoue to noble pt it. ! " 

Ruh. Ill, iii, 0. 

OMIT, (i) To let go. * 

'* What if w«* dll omit 
This reprobate till lie were \m'II irn lin'd.'* 

.\h M., IV, 111, 70. 

(j) Not to speak of. • , 

” Omit we .all llieir dole and woi*." 

/Vr., llf, I'rol., 4_.. 

( 1) To neglect, not to care for. 

** Omit liitn ool; blunt not In'; lo\e'* 
i Hen. Jl'-lV. iv, 27 ; v. also //»•«. r///- 
III, ii, Temp., II, i, iS.; ; T. G. V., 

II, iv, 63- 

(4) To let slip. 

” There is a tide in the ^iffairs nf men, 

Which, taken at the tUwid, leads mi to fortune, , 
OmUied, all the wyage of their life 
Is bound in <ihallows and in inisr ries.” 

/. IV, iii, .ii«. 

OMITTANCE. Omission, neglect, for- 
bearance. 

" Omittance is no qiiitt.inoe.” 

A. V. Ill, V, 133. 

OMNIPOTENT. (r) ilaviggi unlimited 
I’lower over a particular* thing. 

** Oh, omnipotent love ! how nr.ir the gixl 
drew to the conipli'xion of a goose.” 

.M. IV. W., V, V. 10. 

(j) Thorough, complete, consunimate. 
"This is the most omnipotent *ill.*in that 
ever cried 'Stand* to a true man.** 

I Hen. IV-l, ii, 100. 

ON. For various uses and n/caiiings of 
this word v. Abbott's Shakespearian 
Grammar, §§ 180-1S2. 

ONCE, (i) One time. 

** This * once again,* but that vmir highness 
plc.ised 

W.1S once superfluous.** K. IV, ii, 4. 

(2) At one time. 

'* The little Love-God lying once asleep. 

Laid by his side his heart-inflaiuing br.ind.*' 
Sonnet CLIV, z ; v. also R. of L., 1764. 

(3) At one time when. 

” For once we stood up about the com, he , 
himself stuck not to call us the many- 
headed multitude.** Cor., II, iii, 13. 

(4) Once for all, above all. 

** *Tis once thou lovest, 

And 1 will fit thee with the remedy.” 

Af. A.,I.i. 277 . - 


(5) Some time or other in the lulure. 

” I hope to see London ante rn* 1 dii-.** 

2 Hen. IV-\\ ill, 5S ; v. als.0 .1/. W. IV.. 

III, iv, <j6 ; Hen. VIlI-l, ii, ; /. C., 

IV, iii, z8g. 

(6) Tn short. 

"Owe this— your long c.xpmi'iicf of her 
wisdom. 

Her sobtT virlno, yoais, and modosly, 
rie.id on lifT p.art some rauM- to you un- 
known.’* C. F.., Ill, i, 8.S. 

(7) At all events, at any rate. 

'* 0/ifc, if he dll rriiuire our voices, we. ought 
not to d'-ny him." Cor., II, iii, x. 

(8) F.voiitnally, in cimrsc. 

*‘ I I.iving oiirr Ihis juice 

I'll w.ili h J'ltaiii.i wlirii she is .isln-p.** 

M. iV. I)., II, i. 176. 
Nnlr.— “ ll.iviiig •mue this jiiicu"-: »/ 

/ oihe had this juur --as soon as I have this 
jHue, V. plirisr.-. (ti). 

(<t) Kver. 

*' I low s.iv you then ; would lic.irt of man 
once ihmk it V ” 

Ham., I, iJi ; v. also .Mae., IV, 'ii, 

16/ ; .1. and C., V, li, “io ; Rich. //-II, 
in, f)i. 

(lu) O.niy. 

" 'Vn I iMitilil livi- In i.i*i' thee marriiHl oiirr, 
f li.ive mv \vi*li.’' K. and /., I, iii, 4‘>* 

Noil*. **t)nc»*'' III this p-issagi: iiiodiftes 
/iTvrinl marned. 

(11) Phrases: (//) “Atoiice”— i. forth- 
with, withotil delay, 

*' Stand not iip-i;* tlu' r»rder of your going 
Hut go at oncer Mae., Ill, iv, X20. 

ii. Once for all, in a word. 

" My loiils, at (iiuc : tli»‘ c.in* •. >11 nave of iH» 

'lo iii'iw down llimiis tint vv'»ukl annoy our 
loot, 

Is H’orlliv pr.iisi-.'* 

2 Hen. 17-111, i, 66 ; v. also Rich. ///-Ill, 
iv, X. 

[h) " An . . . onct*” (also if » once, 
when . . . onrr) —a*, sfuni as. 

" N.iy, an It a cursing hypocrite once, 

Ymi mii-'t Oi* lofikfd to." 

M. .4., V, i, JI3 ; v. .ilso T. of .1., 1, ii, 25*- 

ONE KNAVE, v. Two Knaves. 

ONE MESS. A single dish, plain fare. 

" W' Icjiiin- ! otic twisi is hie* lo be your chccr.** 

T. of S., IV, iv, 70. 

ONEYER. ^Suppose*] to lie from the 
mark o it/, an .'ibbreviattf^ oLU-hc Latin 
vnerctur nisi hulmi 4 ‘^#cu‘nt(nn exonera- 
/foztcm— let liiiii be charged, unless 
he h.is a Mifricient excuse. Malone 
observes that to settle accounts in the 
Excliequer was in his day to ony. To 
this verb is added -cr, the suffix 
indiea'^g an agent. 

A inmlic acctaintant. 

" I .-mv jointed with no fmit-land mkers . . . 
but with nobility and tratirpiilLity, biujg'> 
masters and great oneyers.*’ ^*cjiai*4., 

X Hen. iV-U, i, 69. 
Note.— Sundry emendations have been 
proposed: monevers, owners, seigniors, onerartes, 
one-cers, mynheers, mayors, ones, yes, con- 
veyers. 

P F 



O’NIGHTS. V. A’Nights. 

ONION-EYED. IlavinR tUo eyes filled 
with tears, as tliro\if'li the use of an 
onion ; ready to weep. 

*• Iht'y weep ; 

And 1 , an ass, am onionrfy(d.’* 

A . anti 6'., IV, ii, 35. 
Nolf.--Cf. A. and C., I, ii. ifii ; T. of S., 
lud., I, 12^. 

ONLY. I., aclj. (i) SoU*. 

“ llis only lu-ir." Temp., I, li, 5K. 

(2) Pre-ominent, above 

all others. 

■* lie is lln' only iii:in nf Italy, 

Always exeeptetl niy df.ir Cl.iudio,* 

. 1 /. . 1 .. Ill, i. OJ. 

II;, coiij. Unless. 

" Lnv<‘ iin f'od, tli.d wntild not cxlt'iid his 
inif^lit. only when* tinaluics w«Tf level. 

A. It’., 1 . iti, X04. 

ON RINGING. .\ -rill}' i UK- Ascliam : 

“ I tail on wee filing” 

“ I*or soriow, like he ivv-li.inf;iiu' bell, 

Onei set on ntiiiiitti, with his own Wright 
Kcv.s.‘* K. of L., 14')*. 

ONSET. A bei'innint', the se'iLinj^ about 
aiiylhini'. C‘f. Uaeoii, -On /V- 

layes : ** 'Phen* is surely no jjjre.iter 

wisdomo, than vcvW to lime (he begin- 
nings and onsrtsS of things.” 

*• 1 have a sonnet that will st'rve the turn 
Tt» Kive the to thv ^'''od .idviee.” 

T. a. K., Ill, li. <J 4 : V. also I'. A., 1 . i, j.fS. 

OPEN. 1 ., adj. (1) Not elosed, gaping. 

“Uith Ppnt month swalhnvinj; a lail«»r’’!i 
news." K. /., IV', ii, i«)5. 

(2) Outer, outside. 

'* Hurried 

Here to this pl.iee, i’ the open air, before 
1 have i,nl streiii'th 1*1 limit." 

ir. T., HI, ii, 104. 

(3) Thiobslnicted. aeressdile. 

"They s.iy, if iiMiiev pi lufme, all wavs 
df) lit: opi’n." . 1 /. IP. IP., H, ii. jUi. 

(4) Public. 

" He hath n fused it in the open eonrl." 

.U. r., IV, i, J34. 

(5) .\lteiitive. 

" I'toI^’V. I’T' Open e.ir, a quirk eve, .md .1 
uimble " IP. i'., IV', iii, 756. 

(6) Plain, evident. 

*' Gross as .1 luoiint.iiii, <i,V«, palpable.** 

I Ken. /r-ll, iv, 209. 

(7) Liable. 

" The service that 1 truly did his life 
Hath loft me open to all'iiijiiries." 

2 ii, 8. 

(8) Frank, artless, unsuspecting. 

** llie Moor is of .1 free ami «/»rii natiiro 
' Tliat thinks men honest ili.u but seem to 
be so." 0/h., I, ill, 3S5. I 

(9) Generous, liberal, bounteous. , 

" Having often of your open bounty tasted." S 
T.of A . y,i, 11. I 


(10) stormy, violent. 

“ The tyranny of th^o^^n niRht's too rough 
For nature to endure." K. L., Ill, iv, 2. 

(11) Exposed. 

** We are too open here to argue this.” 

Ken. F///-H, i. ift;. 

11., adv. Open, without disguise. 

*• Do not Ihoii walk too open.** 

T. .V., III. lii, 37. 

111 ., vb. A., trs. (i) To bre.ik up, to 

siyider. 

" Why, then the world’s 'O/alcr 
Whii h 1 with sword will open.** 

M. W. W., II, ii, 3 

(2) To exj).ind. 

“The p<xir souls for vrhom this hungry war 
Opens his vaVty jaws." 

Hen. F-II, iv, no. 

(3) To distlof.c. 

" And, i)Ut*She spoke, it dying, I would not 
llrlieve her lips in opmin» it.” 

Cyin., V, V, 42 ; v. also Cym., V, v, 58. 

(4) To untie, to unclasp. 

* W'lien he opens his purse to give ii.-; oiir 
tew.ird, Ihy consciento flies out." 

Kick, fit - 1 , iv, 

(5) 'J‘o make ready to receive an 

impression. 

" Promising *is the very air o* Ihe time: it 
opens the eyes of iwpiTldlion." 

T. of A., V. i, 25. 
H., intrs. (i) To unclose, to cause 
anything not to be shut. 

•* < >pen, locks, 

VVIuHn-er knock'**.'* Mac., IV', i, 46. 

(2) I o hark (on view or scent of game). 
Cf. S(. )tt. Bridal of Trivrntain, 
III, -2 ; “As prompt and light as 
wPieiVllio hound is opening.'* 

“ If I cry out' thus upon no trail, never trust 
me when I open ag.iin." 

A/. W. W., IV, ii, 174 

IV.. ]dirase: "In open ” — openly, in 
public. 

“ The lady Anno 

• * • 

'rius d.iy vras view’d in open as his queen." 
' Hen. F///- 1 II, li, 402. 

OPERANCE. Act of operating, operation. 

" The elements 

T'mI know not what or why, yet do offei*t 
Rare issues by their operanee** 

T. N. K., I, iii, 63. 

OPERANT. Operative, active, effective. 
Cf. 1 ley wood, The Roy all King and 
Loyal I Subject : 

" May my operant parts 
Each one forget their oflicc." 

" Faith, 1 must leave thee, love, and shortly 

UX), 

My operant powers their functions leave to 

Ham., HI. ii. 168 ; v. also T. of A., IV. 
iii, 23. 

OPERATION, (i) Plu. Doings, dealings. 
'* 1 have operations in my head which be 
humours of revenge." 

Af. W. IF., I, iv, 80. 
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OPP 


(*') 


( 3 ) 


Planotary influence. 

131 ^ all the operaiion of the orbs 
From whom we do cjsist.” 

• K. L., I, i, xoi. 


( 3 ) 


Aficncy. 

” Your serpent of Egypt is bred now of your 
mud by the operation of your sun." 

' il. and C., II, vii, 27. 


K. 


To withstand, lo combat. 

'* A simple woman, much too weak 
T* oppose your cunning." 

J/cn. I'/ /MI, iv, X06. 

intrs. (i) To be opposite. 

" l*ho four opposing coigns * ^ 
Which tlic world together joins." 

Per., Ill, Prol., x?. 


(4) Effect. 

" A good shcft'is-s.'ick hath a twofold operation 
in it." 

2 Hen. IV-W, iii, 104 ; v. .il^i R. and 

- Ib 7 i, 7. 

OPINION, (i) A mental conviction, a 
belief. 

"The sport will hr. w 1 n*n liny hold one an 
opinion of anolhur's dot.igc." 

M. A., 11, iii. 212. 

(2) Favourable opinion ofothers, credit, 
reputation. • . 

" To Im' dressed in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profdund t<>n,*t*it.*’ 

A/. V., 1 , i. 91 ; v. als.1 i Hen. /F-llf, ii. 
42 ; V, iv, 48 ; tfen. Vlll, Pml , 20 ; 
7 *. and C., I, iii, ^7^; T. . 1 ., I, i. 410: 
Per., II, li, ; T. N. K., Ill, vi, 242. 

(1) Judgment, conviction. 

" 1 think nobly of the S'ml, and no w.iv 
Approve his opinion.'* . T. N., IV, it, 52. 

(d) Confidence. ^ ^ 

" Who miscarrying, 

Wliat heart remvrs from hi'iice the coiniiicring 
pari. 

To steel a strong opinion to tlieiriselves ! ” 
T. And C., I, iii, Vi J. 

(5) Self-conceit, arrogance. 

" Oftentimes it doth present harsh rage. 
Defeat of iii.inners, want of goxerniiK'iit, 
I'nde, haughtiness, npini in, and diad.un." 

X Hen. i, 184^ v.tals«» T. and C., 

Ill, iii, 262. * 

(f.) Dogmatism, opiniativene.ss. 

" Learned without opinion, and strange 
without hen.'sy." L. L. L., V, i, 5, 

OPPORTUNITY, (i) Fit occaiyoil, suit- 
able chance. 

" Embrace we then this opportunity." 

1 //e». F/-II. i, n. 
Note.— V. .ilso T. and ('., Iv, v, 62, wliere 
the word h.is the same, meaning but suggests 
an immor.il inclination. 

(2) Importunity, earnestness. Cf. 

Jeremy Taylor : “ Enlieats us to 
be happy, with an opportunity so 
passionate." 

" If opportunity and humblest suit 
Cannot attain it, why, then,— hark you 
hither!" A/. W. W., Ill, iv, 20. 

OPPOSE. A., trs. (i) To set over 
against. 

" Oppose tliy steadfast-gazing eyes to miTit* '* 
2 Hen. F/- 1 V, x, 43. 

(2) To expose, to exhibit, to set in full 
view. 

" Opposing frwly 

The beauty of her person to the people." 

Htn, VIU-IV, i, 68. 


(2) To act in opposition. 

" Oppose against their wills." 

ir. T., V, i. 46. 

OPPOSELESS. Irresistible. ^ 

" If I r/)iild he.ir it longiT, and not fall 
To quarrel with your great opposeless wills. 
My siiiiff .ind lfi.it hetl p.irt of ii.iliire should 
•Burn itsi-lf out." K. L., IV, vi, 48. 

OPPOSITE. I., subs, (i) An opponent, 
an adversary, an antagonist. • 

" His opposite, the youth, be.-irs in his viStige 
110 great pn"'.ige «if iTiielty.” 

T. iV.. IM, 11. S 7 : V. .ilso T. AT., Ill, iv, 
2 IS ; ('or., FI, li, 21; Ham., V, ii, 62 ; 
K. I.., V, iii, 411 ; Rich, Ill-V, iv, 3 ; 
2 Hen. rv IV, i. i<j; 2 Hen. r/-V, 
Hi. 21; M. M., Ill, II, 147. 

(2) Any obstacle. 

" l‘.,n h Opposite that blanks the faeji of jov 
Mi er wh.il I wimlil have well .and it destroy.** 
* Ham., Ill, ii, 214. 

II., ailj. ft) Adverse, bostile. 

“ At Iheir births g<x)d sl.irs wore opposite.** 

Rkh. //MV, iv, 2x5. 

(2) (‘oiitrary. 

" The iiflici* opposite to .S.iiiit Peter.’* 

0 th., IV, ii, 9X. 

OPPOSITION (Oppositions), (i) The act 

of opposing, ail ofbT of f'')iiit>al. 

** Th'* opposition -•{ your persioii in trial." 

Hum., V, ii. x6o. 

(2) Olistinacy, re.sislance. 

" Why slmiild w« ill oiir peevish opposition 
T.\ke it to lieail ? " Ham., I, ii, xoo. 


(3) An obslacb-,' a hindrance. 

" Tie: i-irpfise y«>ii undertake is dangerous, 
tlr* fin lids you h.ive n, lined iiiicertuin, 
the tiini- itsflf unsfirti'il, and your whole 
plot IfMi light for the eounter|xiisc of 
-.0 grf it an opposition." 

i Hen. IV-M, iii, X2. 

(4) Oimbal. 

" J’h'' hifs of my Imily an: as well drawn 
.IS Ins ; no 1 « yiiiing . . . .‘ilikc; con- 
xersant in ceii'- ral ^service s, and moro 
ri-ni.'iik.Tbli' in single ntpppsilions." 

Cyin., IV,-H**i2r V. alsfi 1 Hen. /F-I, 
111. V'J- 




OPPRESS. (1) To press upon. 

"'Ihe weak oppress'd, the. impression of 
str.'iiigf; kinds 

Is form’d in them by force, by fraud, or skill.’* 
R. of L., 1242. 

(2) I'oVyeigh down, to overburden. 


(3) 

0 


, " We are not ourselves 

When nature, being oppress'd, commands 
the mind 

To sutler with the body.** 

K. L., II, 1 \, X02. 

To wear ''ut. 

" oppressed nature sleeps." 

K. -L., Ill, vl, 95 
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(4) 'fo afflict, to hcirass, to distress. 

“ You m ’rr npftrcWil 1110 with a mother's 
Kroan. 

Yet I exprriJi to y«)n ,i iiioIIut’s care.” 

A . ir., I. iii, 137* 

j( 5 ) To .suppress, to put down, to crush. 

“ Tilt: mmiiiy Hu n.' lir liasK-s to 

/Vr., Ill, IVnI., 2«>. 

OPPUGNANCY. 0|ip(»sitioti. conteiitinn, 
nntaf^onisin (used only oiiee hy Shake- 
speare). 

"What (IiM 1)1(1 liilluws ' iMi li lliiii;; tu**rts 
III iiUTr oppn.’jMiuy." 

T. titiU I. Ill, III. 

OR. A.S. rtPr— ere. 

Adv. (i) Kre, before, ('f. Daniel vi. 
24 ; “ And lirake all their hones in 

pioeSj. or ever tlu-y r.mie at the 
bottom of the. den.” 

*' (V 1 rfiiilil rn.iko .1 lo iny hr.iins, 

Tlwy h.'ul hr^iiii tin* pl.iy.” 

itmn., V, ii, ^o. 


ORDER. I., subs, (i) Regular disposi- 
tion or arrangement. 

” Will you go see the « ^dcr of the course ? '* 
7. C.. I. ii. 25- 

(2) Regularity. 

Now I live out oi all onifT, out of all tom- 

pass.” X Jlen, JV-Uh «»• »S- 

(.^) Court precedence, succession ac- 
cording to rank. < 

'* St-iriil not upon the order of your going, 
Dul lid at oiicc.” iv, iig. 

(4) Measures. 

” I will l.iku such order that thy frii'iuls 
-sh.ill ring for thee." 

2 /fen. /l^-lll, ii, 172; v. also A. IF., 
IF, 11. 55 ;• Olh., V, ii, 72 ; Rick. I/l'-l, 
iv, 28S ; IV, ii, 53. 

(5) A direction, a command. 

• " They h.avc .ilready order 

This night to play before him.” 

Ham., Ill, i, 20. 


(2) PIira.so: Or rtc (/'’lU. / /vr) --before 
that, ere ever. I f. Milbm. Hvmu 
on the So tin tv. S; : 

"Till sh I pi I rids on flu I.iwii 

Or e'tr llu* piml nl d.iwii.” * ' 

’* I would 

II.IVC sunk Ihi' Si* I wiiliin Ihr f.irih, or ete 
It should Ihr good ship mi l»i\r >.\\.dlo\V*d.’' 
Temp., I, 11, n ; v .ilvi l/am . I. ii, i*STi. 
Note. - SU«Ml oli>„Tvrs th.il or tie {itohtMy 
ai-»jsr ;is a diiplu'.iti'd oxprrssion, m winrii 
cri* rrpr.ils ,uid <*xpl,iins or: l.it«-i thi% w.is 
confiisrd willi or t'ei, wln-im or ever. 

ORB. (i) The .sphere or orbit of a 
heavenly body, 

'• riw iiwonslant in hui 
T hat nioiitlilv eli.uigis in Iut link’d orb.** 
R. and II, li, iie. 

(2) A Celestial liody. 

” Not Ike sni.'\1l<-st 01 h wliii h Ikon bolu)Urs,i 
13iil III In*, motion like -m anfv I sing*,.” 

.M. r., V, i, im. 

{,]) The earth. 


(o) A fraternity of religious persons or 
of knights. 

“ IJv inv holy order, 

I thought lliN disposition lK*ttfT l/’inp/T’d." 

AT. am/ /., Ill, iii, ii-f. 

If., vl). (1) T\ arrange in an oidcrly 
manner. 

** I Ims niy k.illk’ shall be ordered.** 

Khh. //.-V, iii, 253. 

(2) To manage, to coivluet, to regulat/’. 

” Ilow to order lho‘*,«* alf.'iii’s.” 

Rich. //-II, ii, xoi|. 

ORDERLESS. DLsorderly. 

” .Ml fo»in is fonnU’ss, order orderles^.** 

1 , AT. III, i, 2.Sk 

ORDINANCE, (i) Rank, degree, order. 

*' WondiT 

Wlirn our but of my oirfinanci* stood iip.” 

Car., Ill, ii, X2. 

(2) An established custom, ordinary 


*' When hr ini’.nit t*i qu.ul .uid sk.iK*' Ihr orb 1 
Ih; \v.is .IS r.ittliug tliuudi’r.'* j 

A. and V. II, S'.;, .ilv» Ifam., 11, 1 

ii, 4()i. j 


(4) A fairy ring. 

*■ 1 MTvr the f.iiiv qun n 
To dpjv Jry orjts upon thr grrcii." 

. • . .U. .V. D., 11, i, «). 

(5) A sphere of action. 

"And move in lh.it olMilii'iil orb ,ig.iiii 
W'hiTc yon did givr .1 f.ur .ind ii.ilur.il light.” 
I /ten. /I’-V, i, 17; V. also Per., I, 11, 
122 J Cym., V, \, 37a. 

ORCHARD. A.S. oHrt'ii f ,/ —a ve'Tctable 
enclosure, awiY— awnrt. a plant^'anherb, 
geard-^ii court, a yard. 

A garden of any kiiul. 

** 'Tis given out th.ii, sleeping in inv orckard, 
A serpent stung me.” 

Ham., I, V, ; v. .xlsi' K. /., V, vii, 10 ; 
2 Hen. ll'~V, iii. i , R. and /., It, i, 5 ; 
.U. A., I. ii. B ; T. atid C., Ill, u, 16; 
r. of s., II, 1, IXO ; L. C., X7I. 


use. 

"All widr-btrctched honours that pertain 
Itv cii'toin and the ori/f«iafics of times 
Unto the crown of Fr.nice.” 

Hen. r-ll, iv, 87. 

(.1) Cannon, .artillery (sometimes spelled 
Old nance). Note. — “ It originally 
meant the bore or size of the cannon 
and was thence transferred to the 
cannon itself. ... * Engin de telle 
onlonnance^^oi such a bulk, size or 
bore ’ — Cotgrave." (Skeat.) 

" Caves and woniby vaultages of France 
Shall iliidc your tresp.'iss and reluni your 
mock, 

In second accent of his ordinanu.** 

Hen. V-11, iv, 126 ; v. also A./., II, i, 218. 
" Haw 1 not heard great ordnance in the 
held ? " T. of S., I, ii, 203. 

(4) Destiny, fate, what is pre-ordained. 

” Let ordinanu 
Come as the gods foresay it.” 

Cym., IV, ii. 143. 
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ORDINANT. Arranging, onlaining, ap- j 
}x>inting, reflating. 

** Eve4i in y»at was heaven ordinant.*^ 

Ham., V, Ci, 48. 

ORDINARY. I., adj. (i) Usual, com- 

uiun, habitual. 

** Tlioac fits 

Arc with his highness vi-ry ordinary.** 

2 Hen. /K-IV, Iv, X15. 

(j) Common|ilacc\ plain, not distin- 
guished by any excellence. 

“ Thy/ which ordinary men iirc fit for I am 
qualified in." K. L., I, iv, 34. 

11 ., subs, (i) The mass, the general 
body, the generality. 

" 1 see no intin* in you than in the ordinary 
Of nature's salewoili." A. V. L., Ill, v, 42. 
{2) A meal prepared for all comers, as 
distinguished from* one especially 
ordered for a particular person or 
persons ; a repast, hence, the price 
paid for a meal. Note.-^ -The 
ordinaries were ** llie lounging- 
places of the men of the^own and 
the fantastic gallants who herded 
together. Ordinaries were the 
exchange for news, the echoing 
places jfor all sorts of town-talk; 
there they mip^it hear of the last 
new play aiul poem , . . theSe 
resorts were attended to save 
charges of housekee])ing ** (Disraeli, 
Ctmosities of Litcratu re ) . They a re 
frequently mentioned by Shake- 
speare’s contemporaries. 

“ I did think llu*o, for two ordinar%e^, to b«* 
a pretty wisr f« Ilo'v.’* 

A. W., II, hi, 201 i \\ ,ilso A. and C., 
II, ii, 220 . 

ORGILLOUS (Orgulous). V. orgueil —pride. 
Froud, haughty. 

From isles ot Cireecc 

The princes orgUlau^, tlwir high blcKKl chafed, 
Have to the port of Athens sent t^eir ships." 

r. C., Frol., 2. 

ORIENT. L. —rising, as the sun. 

Bright, shining, lustrous. Cf. I’hile- 
mon Holland, Translation of Pliny, I, 
p. 255: “And yet they (pearls), as 
orient as they be, wax yellow with age." 

" I.ast thing he did, dear qui'cn. 

He kiss'd — tlic lost of riidiiy doubliid kisses-^ 
Tills ofiaU pcarL" 

a* end C., Ip V, 32 ; v. also A/. N. D., 
IV, i, 5* ; V. and A., 981. 

ORIFEX. An orifice, an aperture. 

"The spacious breadth of this divirion 
Admits no orifex for a point, as subtle 
As Axlachne's broken woof, to enter." 

r. and C., V. ii, 151. 

ORISON. F. oraison, L. oro. 

A prayer, a supplication. Cf. B> .on. 
The Giaour : “ Waste not thinT 

orison,** 


* Nymph, in^t^^omews^ 


5 


Be all my sbis rememi 
Ham., Ill i 8 q • v. also J?. and J., IV, 
ill 3 * Cm*} lii, 33 '> u» 53 . 


ORPHAN. Adj. V. Ouphen. 

ORT. Derivation obscure, piobably from 
Low Ger. or/, a con tract oil form from 
O. Dut. oorete —a piece left uneaten at a 
meal, from A.S. oy— out, wiihout, 

to cat ; A.S. onl (—the beginningi^^ 
then the point of anything), has also 
been suggested ; again, Vromptorium 
Pitrviilormn sive Chricoriim (an Anglo- 
L'ltiii Lexicon about (1440) hasOrlu.s^ 
relief of hcobtys meeti*. 

2\ remnant, a tragmeiit, a leaving, a 
morsel left at a meal. 

, '* Till- fr.K'lioiis of hiT failli, orh of her love, 
tr.^mit'utb, stT.ips, the bits .iiid greasy 

ll-llCS 

Of hi‘i o*» r-raii u/.iith, .'iit: bound ti^Dioiurd." 

1 '. anii t\, V. li, 151S; v. .ilso /. C., IV, 
i, \7 ; J'- iV .'i., IV, lii, 400; R. of /-., 

Nolc. -It h.is licrn sufjgosli'd that the 
phras(‘ odds and t ads is only another form of 
orts and nuts. 

ORTHOGRAPHY, (i) Correct spelling. 

** Rai kiTS r)f nrikofirtiphy.** 

L. L. L., V, !, 22. 

(j) Grtliograpliist, one versed in speL 
• liffg who cliooses his words 
(abstract for concrete). 

" He w.is wont to spc.ik pl.ihi qpd to the 

S visc, lik(‘ .HI hi»ii(*$t man and a 
ler ; and now is he liirncd ortho- 
Kraphy.** A/. . 4 ., 11 , lii, i«. 

OSIER CAGE. A basket of withes. 

" I must up-fill this uiicr cage of ours 
With b.ilt fill wcids.” 

amt /., II, iii, 7. 

OSTENT. (i) ICxIiibition, manifestation. 

" He iiii'i'iy, ind employ your chlcfest 

thoughts 

'ib (oui'lship and sui.li fair osien/s of love." 

A/. K., II. vlil, 44 - 

(2) Appearance, mien, mere show. 

** I iki* OIK- \v> n sfiKlicd in .1 iad ostetU 
To pL.isr Ills gr, nil lam." 

A/. V., II, li, 1M2; V. also Hen. K-V 
Frol., 21. 

OSTENTATION, (i) Show, display. 

" These siimiiiLT-llii^s 

Jl.ivr blown nil' full of maggot ostantaiiOH.** 

L. L. L., V, ii, 4tx ; v. also 2 Hin.lV-ll, 
ii, 41. 

(2) Aii])earrince. . 

" .Mam I. (in .1 rriniuljmg Bstgtitalion.** 

' ^ A/. i 4 ., IV, 1,203. 

(3) Manifestation, demonstration. 

" H.avi! prevented 
The ostcnlation of our love." 

A. and C., HI, vi, 52. 

(4) Pretentious display, spectacle. 

it The King would have me present the 
^ liriiiia*-is, sivcL-t chuck, with some dclight- 
% fill osttnialion, or sliow, or pageant." 

L. L^Loq. 

(5) Funereal pomp. .. 

" His means of death, liis obscure funeral — 
No trophy, sword, nor hatchment o’er his 




No noble rite nev formal ostentation — 

Cry to be heard." Ham., IV, v, 1193. 



OTHER. I., adj. (i) T)iffi*rent from that 
'which has been stated. 

“Thf-re is no other shi ltr'r lunMlwit.** 

Temp., II, ii, 37. 

^( 2 ) Another. 

'* Hi: put it by tlirice, every tiirn* pviitlcr 
than ortrr.** /. C., J, ii, 230 . 

II., Proil. (l) OtIuTS. 

** Every IcltiT ln' lulh writ hath cli-sviniilied 
other:* 1 

A/. A/., IV, iv, i ; V. alsi, Kuh. Tll-\V, 

V, 16 ; T. of S., I, ii, 117. 

(2) The other, anotluT. 

'* Tilting OIK* at other's hrcasl.” 

Oth.y IF,.ui, tfij. 

(3) Anything; elM*. nnytliiiif^ tc» the 
.contrary. 

“Ill* had .1 lih'uk iiiiMith that ^^aid other nf j 
him.” Htn. Vllt I, lii, 55. | 

III., adv. Otherwise. 

” If vfiii think other.** 

0 th., IV, li. ij; V. alvi A. 11 ’., HI, vi, 

27 ; Mat., 1 , \ii, 77. 

OTHERGATES. In another way. <»ther- 
wise. Cl'. MiiUlleton. Itlmf, Master 
Constable (iTioj), H.i. hj “ Ymu .‘thoiild 
find other i^utes prix’y .si|;'n.‘, of love 
hanging out there.” 

^ ” lie would haw j 

Tii'khd you othereutes Ih.ui In* did.” i 

r. A'., V, i, 186. [ 
Noll*.— The woid Is used .is an adf. in j 
Dutler’s Hudihras, luraiiiiiK other or different ; I 

•* wiirii iiuiiiiu.i'j aUnit to oiiliT ; 

upon an othernate^ ad\iiitur<‘.” j 

OTHER HIS. An exain])lc of other l)eing ' 
followed by the appositive f^enitive \ 
instead of the partitive genitive. 

Others of his. 

*' With Piiins, and other his. continual fo|- 

lOWlTS.” 

2 Hen. /T-IV, iv, s\. t-f. “other her,” 

** other youi (q.v.!”; aW) IV.r., Il.iii, ^5,**eaih 
his nmlli-ss liiMriugs ; I'emp., V, i, 24c). 

*' Every /Aus'chappriU'd .iccidcnls” ; A . Hfui C., 

1, iii, 36, ” Slone our parl^..” 

OTHER HER. v. Other his. 

Others of her. 

** 1 could drive lii’r thru from ... a thousand 
tHher her dviciici'S.” 

A/. W. W., II, ii, 221. 

OTHER MO(f^ others besides (v. Other 

II., I’ron. 1 ). ■ 


OTHERWHILES. At other times (used 
only once by Sliakespcarc). Cf. Gower, 
Cottfessio ji mantis, H, “ She weptc, 
and othe f while song.” 

” OlherwhUes the famisli'd English, like pale 
ghosts, ' * 

Faintly besiege us one hour in a month.” 

I Hen. Vl-i, ii, 7- 

OTHER YOUR. v. Oth^r his. 

Otliers of your. 

“ I ll's .tdniiration, sir, is much o’ the savour 
Of other your new pranks." • — • 

K. L., I, iv, 224. 

OUCH. TIk' true form is nouch, the initial 
n haviuR bei'U detached and affixed to the 
article an example of aphacresis. O.h*. 
noitihe, bow Latin, nusca-^n necklace. 

The socket, setting, or bezel of a 
jewel, afterwanls, the jewel itself. Cf. 
Exodus xxviii, 11 : “Engrave the 
two stones, with the names of the chil- 
dren of Krael ; thou slialt make them 
be set ill ouches of gold.” The word 
occurs repeatedly in this chapter, also 
in chapter xxxix, 16, etc. Steevens 
tpiotes from Dugdale : “ His jewels 

he thus disposed ; to his daughter, 
SliifTord, an m che called the eagle, 

’ which the prince gave him ; to liis 
daughter Alice his next best ouche.** 
“ Voui broixlu'S, pc.’irls. and ouches.** 

2 Hen. IV-U, iv, 47. 

OUGHT. Used as the preterite of owe. 

Oweti : cf. Wyclitf’s Bible, Luke vii, 
41 : Oon nuf^hte fyve hundrid pens, 

ami tile totlur fifty.” Cf. also Thomas 
Heywood,'2 'Z’Jward IV : “1 had not 
mrg/f/ thee so much as I do” ; and again 
Tfu Mirror for Magistrates : “ The trust 
ho ought me, made me trust him so.” 
” Vim ought liiin n thousand pound.” 

* .. X Hen. /F-III, iii, 124. 

OUPHE. Connected with oaf, a doublet of 

■ w/. 

goblin, a fairy, an clf. 

*' N.iii Page my daughter, and my little son. 
And three or four more of their growth, wc’U 
, dn'ss 

! Like urrhins, ovphes, and fairies.” 

M. ly. W., IV, iv, 49 ; v. also A/. W. W., 
V. V, 54- 


*' He hath the jewel of my life in hold, 

His youngest daughter, be.uitifiil Pianca, 
And her withholds from me and other more.** 
T. of S., 1, ii, 1x7. 

OTHER SOME. Certain others (v. Other 
II., Pron. i). 

” Some say lie is with the Empen'/. of Russia ; 
ofArr some, he is in Roiue,”, 
iW. A/., HI, ii. 04 ; V. also .U. .V. D., I, 

' fi 220. 

OTHERWHERE. To another place, 
elsewhere. 

"The king hath sent me otherwhere.** 

Hen. ri//-ll, li, 58. 


. OUPHEN. Elfish, fairy. 

” Ye ouphen heirs of fixed destiny.” 

A/. W. W., V, V, 36. 

Note . — ^The first editions read orphnn in 
I this passage (-a having no parents, super- 

j natiurally begotten, superhuman. 

OUSEL. The blackbird. Cf. Drayton, 
Polyolbion, Song XIII : “ The wooset 

near at hand, that hath a golden bill.” 
I Cf. also Spenser, Epithalamion, 82 : 
j “ The ousel shrills, the ruddock warbles 
( soft” : and Halliwell quotes Barnefield, 
j The A ffectionate Shepheard (1594) : 
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lluus(‘>(iovrs are white, .incl ooxch blackebirdcs 

b(^‘, 9 

\'el what a dilTorrnce in tho tasto we see.” 

" The ousd §oek so black of hue, 

With orange-tawny bill.” 

M. N. D., Ill, i, XX4 ; v. also a Hen. IV-lll, 

a. I 

OUT. I., adv. (i) Wilhoiit, on the out- 
side. 


‘ Search Windsor Castle, elves, within .and 
OM/.” • M. \V. \V., V, V, 56. 


(j) Out of doors. ^ 

iL* Whif) him out,* SJivs the third.” 

r. G. r., IV, iv, 21. 

(3) Abroad, in foreign countries. 

H<* wonder'd th.'it your lordship 
Would su flier him tu spend his youth at honit*. 
While other men, tif'slender reput.itum. 

Put foith their sons to seek pn-feiment out.** 

. r. G. r.. 1 , i:i, 7. 

(4) Up. . . 

“ 1 thought you would never have Rivisi 
out these arms till you had recovered 
y<jur ancient iiei-dtan." 

2 IIi-ii. I' I -IV, viii, 24. 

(5) Fully, completely. 

** Thou hast luMt in» out 
Twelve s«‘veral tinus.” 

Cor., IV, v, inj; v. also Hoi. 177 / -II, 

iv, i3'j ; Tout*., I. ii, .\i. 

(6) To express varit^s relations some- 

times with a verb un<K rslood .luwing 
the meaning of — 

(a) motion towards tlie out. side. 

“ We must out and talk.” 

y. C.. V, i, 22. 

(b) T.iving abroad. • 

” He hath betn out nine y«v»rs.** 

^ . K. L., I, i, 22. 

(c) Put out, olTeiidetl. 

'* I beseech you, sir, be not out with me.” 

y. C., I, i, 17. 

(d) Put out of joint, dislocated. 

” My shoulder blade i'l out.** « 

ir, V\, IV, ii, 71 - 

(f) Kemain out of work, unein))loyed. 

** W'ho loses, and who win*., whu’s in, wIki’v 
out:* #v. /.., V, III, 15. 

(!) Struck out, cut out, de.stioyed. 

” It w.'is greal ignorance, Glosii-r’s »-yes being 
out. 

To h t him live.” AT. L,, IV, v, 9 . 

{g) Run out, finished, expired. 

" One hour is fully out.’* 

4. aihl ('., IV, ix, 42 . 

(h) Feeling out, at a loss. 

” 1 have forint my past and 1 am out.** 

Cor., V, Hi, 41 ; v. alsi^ A . Y. L., IV', 1, 

76 ; L. L. L, V, li, X52 ; 172. 

' (i) Fallen out, at odds. 

” Launcelot and I are out.** . ■ 

M. V,, 111 , V, 28 ; V. also /. C., I, i, x6l I 

(;■) P'allen out wrong in reckoning,! 
•n error, mistaken. I 

” If I cannot recover your niece, I am a 
foul way out:* T. N., 11 , iu, 168. 


(A) Showing oneself out at heels, 
ragged. 

” If you be out, sir, I can mend you.” 

y.c., I. i, 17 . 

11., Prep. Out of. 

” You have pushed out your g.ites the vary 
defender of them.” • 

Cor., V, ii, 36; V. also 2 Hen. IV-W, 
ii, 27. 

111., Tnterj. (i) Expressing abhor- 

rence ; begone I avray ! 

" Out, idle words ! servants to shallow fools.” 

R, of L., loib. 

(j) JCxiH'i'ssing makuliction ; woe I 
curse I plague I 

*” Out iiiHin you 1 how am 1 mistook in you !•*' 

M. W. \V., HI, iU, 88. 

( 3 ) Expres.sing impatience or petwlance; 
come to an end 1 be extinguished ! 
be (‘lfac(‘d I 
” Out, out, brief (.iiidlc.” 

Muc., V, V, 2j ; V. also Mac., V, i, 33. 

I V. Phrases : (a) “Out of ” ™ (i) aw'ay 
Iroiii. 

“ I e.inuot be out of the !»ight of Orlando.” 

A. Y. /.., IV, i, 176. 

(»i) P iOeei*ding from. 

“Pot* when till* king oiue heard it. out of 
.iiigi r 

He hent eommaitil to the lord ttuiyor straight 
To stop the rumour.” 

Hen. Vlll-ll, I, 149. 

(lii) In conse(| lienee of. 

“ Wh.-it voiir love will out of this advise you, 
b'llow.” Cyin., HI, ii, 44. 

(iv) Hy means of. < 

*' 'I h.ist forc'd rac, 

Out of thy hull' hi tiulh, to play the w’oiniiii,'* 
Hen. VlllAii, ii, 428. 

(v) Sepinaled from. 

” 1 c.innnl live out of hi r '.oinp.iiiy.” 

A. Y. L., I, iii, 83. 

(vi) Deprived of, e.xchifled from. 

” To !■ fi ii all yiiiir g'Mids, laiul*;, tenements, 
C'h.itti 1*., ,111(1 wii.iKoevi r, and to be 
Out of llie king’*, ju'oli etKiii.” 

Hen. Vlll-m, ii, 342- 

(vii) lCxcei)t. 

” \\'hi-n did lie reg.ird 
Th'* sl.iinp of notlencAh in any persiiii 
Out of luiiis. 11 ? •• Hen. V777-I1, il, 13. 

(viii).h>oni. 

Willi 1 H iff ! hijm t iFehate what you, 
.Most like .» .w 'ml TuTijecT'lTavi! collected 
Out of the. Duke of Hiickingliain.” 

Hen. VIH-l, ii, 131. 

(ix) Ik yoiid. 

" Out of question, you were Ijoni in a merry 
hour.” 3/. /!., 11, i, 29s. 

{b) '.'Out of Iiand*’ = at once, iinmedi- 
u'Wy. 

'■ filler we our force s out of hand ! ” 
ir Hen. V7-1I1, ii, 102 ; v. also T, A,, 

V, ii, 77 ; 3 7/c». F/-1V, vii, 

(c) ‘ ‘ Out of all cess *' = beyond measure, 
excessively. 

*' Poor jade is wrong in the withers out of < 
, aU cess:* i Hen. lV-i\, i, 7. 
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(d) ** Out of all whooping** (hooping) = 
beyond all exclamations of wonder. 

*‘0 wonderful wonderful, and most won- 
derful, wonderful ! and yet again won- 
derful, and after that out 0/ all whooping 
^ {hooping).'* y. /.., 4 II, ii, Z69. 

(r) * ‘ Out alas ** — a common exclamation 
of grief, where we should now say 
«/rt.«ronly.’* Cf. Harrington, Trans- 
lation of Ariosto's OtlanJo rittioso, 
XVIII, i)n : 

*' And oul, hr < rii-s, ala^, () w<»rtliy wight.” 

“ Oul, iilas / 

YniiM he <;ii Ir.in th.il hl.isls nf J.itni.'iry 
W'diild bhiw ynii .iiul tliroiigii.” I 

W. T., IV, iii, no; v. .lUi IV., | 

1 , iv, ; IV, V, 0 | ; (>///., V, ii, no: * 

It. and IV, V, .'4. Ct. out alack,** } 

^ 6'onn(‘< XXXIII, 11. i 

(/) ** rintr.s hh’ssiiig into the I 

warm sun ’* — a ]n-overhial expres- | 
sion lor (putting a better lor a j 
worse situation. Hot It Kav and j 
] Jowi'll have the jdirase among their ■ 
proverlis. Cf. Iliirrington, IC/^i- 
f*ranis, II, 50 ((pioted by Nares) : : 

** Pray (mhI they bring iis not, \Jun .ill is dniii*, 1 
Out of Giul's hlrssttt': info this uunui sw.” , ! 

*' GikkI king, lli.it iP'i.'i .ippnivi* the Cdiiinioii « 

saw, I 

Thnn out df heaven’s heneJittion roiu»>t 1 
To the it'anu sun.” K. I II, li. 150. , 

Notr. - It wiU br ol»^ii\*«l 1)1 It Sil.iki - j 

speam d<K‘S not kivi* tin* saw vahatim H j 

lUeruton. j 

(^) “ Out of all nick ” “Oiil of all reckon- , 
iiig, V, Nick. I 

(//) “Out by lease ’’-not enjoyed by , 
their owiur bnt let to others. j 

” They are out hy lease.** I 

r. ('.. r., V, ii, 20. I 
OUTBRAG. Jo surpass, to excel in j 
pride or beauty. 

Ills dnwn brg.ui but to ap|)car 

Like uie-li<iin niImI un th.it t(.rinlr.ss skin 
iviicjsi' lure ib.iiiniN,) out-l ragii’il the web I 
It scrinM li» wi.ii." I.. 95. j 


■ OUTBREAST. lo excel in powc'r of 
voice, to oiitsing. ('f. miLsicnl 

voice (2\ iV., II, iii. -'o)- v. Breast (4). 


** 1 li.ive heard 

Two rnnihnis Philomels be.it the c.u o* tlie 

With -i«vl‘*idiiius (’..-oats, now one the 
highiT, 

Anon the other, then ag.iiu the first, 

And by .inii by out-hreas/cii, that the mmisc 
C ould uol be judge between ’em.” 

T. .V. A'., V, ill, 127. 


OUTBREATHED. ICxhaustod. 

*' 13 ul these luiiii eyes s.uv him in J,i>iody state. 
Rendering taint (|UiUaiiee, wea^ ed .iiid oul- 
breath’d.” 2 Het^ tV-l, i| 108. 

^^jUUfrURN. To burn wholly away. 

•‘She burn’ll out love, as sixm as slr.iw out- 
burneth.” P. P., IV. 14. 

OUTCRAFT. To excel or overpower by 
cunning. 


” lUly hath outcrafted him. 

And he's at some har <4 point.” 

Cyw., Ill, iv, 15. 

OUTDARE, (i) To suf^a.ss in daring. 

” Who sensibly outdares his senseless sword.” 

^ Cor., I, iv, 53. 

(2) To defy, to brave. 

"Tliat brought you home, and boldly did 
outdare 

Tli.‘ d.iiigers.” • X Hen. /P-V, i, 4«- 

OUTDURg. To outlast. 

” And I fti-l 

Willi this refreshing, able once again 

'I'o outdare d.uig(T.” T, N. K., HI, vi, 10. 

OUTDW^LL. To .stay beyond, to over- 
stay. 

" And it is marvel he oiitdwclh his hour, 

Tor lovers i-ver run before the clock.” 

M. V., II, vl, \. 

OUTFLY. T('j fly faster than, to csca]n‘ 
bv living. 

“ Ills ev.iKion, wing'd thus swift willi senrii, 
LjNiiiir>t out;ly our appieheiisioiis.” 

T. and C., II, hi, 107. 

OUTFROWN. 'I'o frown down, to over- 
bear by frowning. 

** My>»eH lould else outfrown false fortiuir's 
frown.” y K. 1 ., V, iii, (>. 

OUTGO. To excel. 

" The ciilliT 

W.is .IS another iiatiin', dumb; oulurnt Iut 
M otion and breath k-(t nut.” 

Cym., II, iv, 8^. 

OUTJEST. To laugh away. 

“ The fiKil labours to out jest 
Ills hear : -struck injuries.” 

, K. L., Ill, i, Id. 

OUTLOOK. Tb ontstare, to browbeat, to 
(duse to cower. Cf. K. J., V, i, 49 : 
“ outface ih(' brow of bragging horror.” 

“ lo outUhik iimqucsl, uiid lo win renow’ii.” 

, A'. V, ii, 115. 

OUTLUSTRE, To excel in brightness. 

” Th.ii di.iinoiid of >*0111^ outlustres manv 
I liave bi-held.” Cvw., I, iv, (14. 

OUTNIGHt! 'To outdo in speaking of 
memorable nights. 

” I would out-night you, did nobody exrme ” 
A/. V., V, i, 

OUTPARAMOUR. To exceed in the 
number of mistresses. 

” In women out-paramoured the Turk.” 

K. L.. HI, iv, 85. 

OUT-PEER. To surpass, to outmatch, 
to be more a peer than. 

” Great men 

That had^a court no bigger than this cave 

Could not out-peer these twain.” 
f Cym., Ill, vi, 67. 

OUT-PRAY, To outweigh in earnestness 
and efficiency of entreaty. 

\ " Our prayers do out-pray hia.” 

Kich» //-V, iii, 109. 
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OUT-PRIZE. T<4 outvalue, to exceed in 
estimated worth. 

" liithrr your^nparagoned mi««lress is dead# 
or she's outf^iMed by a trifle." 

Cym., I, iv, 71. 

OUTRAGE. Subs, (i) An act of vio- 
lence. 

" I have much to do 
To k<‘ep them from uncivil oulranes** 

T. G. V., V, A, 17 ; V. also K. /., IH, iv, 106. 


OUTSTRIKE. To strike faster and finish 
a biLsincss more quickly than. 

" If swift thought liroak it not, .1 swifter 
iiieaii 

Shall outslnke thought." 

A, and C.. IV, vi, ifl. ^ 

OUTSWEAR. To exceed in swearing, 
to bi'ar down by swearing. 

** We'll outf.iei‘ them and outtu'ear them too." 

M. V., IV. ii, 17. 


(j) Cruel wrong. • 

"*My charity is outrage, life my sliaine." 

Ruh. Ill -I, iii, 277. 

(3) Furious language, outcry, ytassionate 
exclamation. • 


j OUTSWEETEN. To excel ill sweidness, 

! to smell more sweetly than, 
j " 'I'he leaf of l''Kl.mtine, which not to slander, 

i ()utsuvt'tt‘n\t ni»l thy hrealh." 

! • Cym., IV, ii, 244. 


" Sc.il up the mouth of outrage for a while.** 
R. and /., V, iii, 210 ; v. also 1 lien. r/-lV, 
i, 126. • 

OUTRIDE. To ride fasUT than, to pass 
by riding. 

" My lord, Sir John Umfrevih* turn’d me b.aek 
With joyful tidings ; and being lieiter hors'd 
Out-rode me.'* 2 Hen. /^'-l, i, jU. 

OUTROAR. To roar lotider than, to 
siirj^ass in roaring. 

" O that I Wi re 

I'poii tin* hill of Dasati to autraar 
The honied herd ! " 

jU and C., in, xiii, 127. 

• 

OUTSCOLD. T'o exceed in bcoldiiig, to 
ontdo one in scolding. 

" We grant thou caiisl outscold us.’’ 

K. V, ii, 160. 

OUTSCORN. To bear down or ovtTpower 
by contempt, to desjii.se. 

’’ (111) strives 111 his little i^'rM of man to 
nuheorn • 

The to-aiid-fro-contlictiinf whid and ram.” 

K, /.., Ill, i, 10. 

OUTSELL. To outvalue, to exceed in 
value. 

" The best she hath, and she of ^ill com- 
pounded, • 

OiUsdls them all.** Cym., Ill, v, 74. 

OUTSPEAK. To expre.ss more than, to 
indicate excess, to exceed.^ 

" Wot you what I found ? — 

« • • 


OUTSWELL. To exceed in swelling. 

"niecluvk* 

1 Oul\u‘uH'd till- e4>lir of pull’d Atlllilon.** 

I T. amt (;., IV, V, 0, 

j OUT-TONGUE. To beiirdown by clamor- 
! ous talk. 


i 

I 


1 

i 


’’ My MTii* es, wliicli I h.ive done the sigiiory, 
SI). ill tiuNongue his roinplaints." 

Olh., 1, ii, 19. 


OUT- VENOM. To be more venomous 
thaif. 


" Slander, 

WlwHi*. r*dge is sliarpiT tiiaii tin; swtjrd, whose 


longue 

uulvomis all llu* worms of 

Cym., Ill, iv, 


OUT- VILLAIN, 'lo s!irpa.s.s in villainy. 

*’ He tli.it oulviUamed villainy so far that 
the r.inty ledecms him.’’ 

.1. \V., IV. Iii, 250. 


OUT-VOICE. IV) (•.\ceed in noise. 

" Whose shouts and il.ips mthmee the det'p- 
mouili’ii S' 1." y/tn. I’-V, Prol., Ti. 

OUTWALL. ICxIerior, external appear- 
ance. 

" For eontinnation that I am much more 
Than i..', uulwall \ ripen this purer* and take 
What i» loiilains.’’ K. L., IV, i, 45. 

OUTWARD. adv. (i) To the out- 
bitle, outwards. 

" How quickly tin: wrong side may be turned 
outward ! '* 1 \ N., Ill, i, xa. 


Rich stufls, and oniaments of household, 
which 

1 find at such proud rate that it outspeaks 
Po5scs.vion of a subject." 

Hen. Vltl-lll, ii, 127. 
Note. — " Outspeaks possession of a subject 
M exceeds what a subject ought to possess. 

OUTSPORT. To overstep in merriment. 

" Let*s leach ourselves that honourable stop. 
Not to outsport discretion." 

0 th., II. iii. 3. 

OUTSTAND. To outstay. 

" 1 have auMood my time.’* i 

Cym., I, vi, 195. 

OUTSTRETCH. To lengthen out to the 
end, to measure to the end. 

"Timon is dead, who hath outstretched his 
span.** r. fl/ A; V, til, 3. 


(2) On the outside*, outwardly. 

Th'*y h.iyi* a gorwl^- ■ >j. show well 

outwdhf\, ^ ■.\/.A.,1,U,7* 

II., adj. (i) Exterior, outside, outer. 

’’ I liavr* cast's o£ buckram for the nonce, 
to imnask our noti'd outward garments.*' 
X Hen. IV-l, ii, X63, 

(2) Visible externally, showing, appa- 
rr*iil. 

’’ L . what may man w'ithiii him hide, 
TlioVjh aiigi‘1 on the outward side I** 

1 M. M., Ill, U, 245. 

(3) Coming from without, exffti^ic, 
adventitious. 

" Ptiiiccs have but tlicir titles for their 
glories, 

An outward glory for an inward toil.'* 

Rich, m-l, iv, 79. 
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(4) Worldly, Icinporal. 

'* llo that lu'Ips him tako all my outward 
worth.” K. IV. iv, 10. 

(5) Uninitiated, not a<lniitted into 
g secrets. 

** A common and an outward nian.” 

A. IV.. HI. i, II. 

(6) Bodily. 

“ \V«* ai'- uriitlciiH-ii I 

'I hat ncilluT in our hiMris nor nuu'ord vyv'i 
Tiiivy the grr.it ii<ir do Ihf low dfspiso.” I 

7 Vr.. II, ui, 25. I 

Til., subs, (i) Outside, exlern.'il. ! 

” I di) iiitt think. 

So f.iir an outward, .ind muIi sluti* within, 
luidows .1 in.ui blit hr." f'yot-i 1. i» 2 \. j 

(2)« Outward appearance. • 

“OiitlixinK ImmuIv's outward, with a mind . 
'lli.il ilolli rriK'W MvilttT th.iii bliMid drr.i>s ! ” j 
r. a$id (\, III, II, iss. 

Noti*.--I*'or thr only luslaiin* ot tin* plui.il ' 
in Sh.ik(-.s|ii'atv sit f*., Ko. 1 

OUTWEAR. To wear away, to waste, to ! 
s])end, to exhaust. 

'* N.iv.irrr h.ith iii.idr a vow, , 

'I'ill painful study sh.ill outurar thn’c yiMis, j 

No woniaii m.iy li Ins siti i\t iiniil " [ 

L L /... II, i. 21; V. als,. Ihn. V IV, ! 

ii, <13 ; r. and -I., S41. , 

OUTWENT. V. Outjro. | 

OUTWORTH. To exceed in value. ' 

•* A hr^K.ir’s hook ! 

OutuwtAs .1 noblo’s blood." 1 

//r«. i, I2J. I 

OVERBEAR, (i) I'o boar down, to con- *' 
quer. 

”(Hi) freshly lo*>ks and mrrhrun att.iini 
With I'hciTfui sriubUuuT .uid switI iii.ijrstv.” 

//♦/I. r IV, I»r..l.. *t.|. 

(2) To overpower, to overwlielni. 

" Tin* ( I'st.isy hath so iiiiu.li overborne Iut 
that inv d.iUKht' r is s<mirtinir .ifi-.ird 
she will do a drsprr.itr outr.iKr t« • hrisrlf 
M. 11, ill, 1 )S. 

(3) To over-rule, to sway, to control. 

” F.K<'ns, I will overbear vnur will." 

.V. iV. D , IV, J, 176. 

(4) To overtlow'. 

_ ^ *' ^’liii'h falling in tlie land 
Hatlij*jr*‘V iji'ltiiig rive' made so pnnid 
That 'they have d^^rborne thrir coiitiiir-iits.” ■ 
M, iV. £).. II. i, 92. 

OVERBLOW. A., intrs. To blow over, 
to pass away. Cf. Spenser, Faerie 
Qtuew, I. i, 83 : 

” They thus beguile thg w-ay. 

Until the blust'riiig storm is (has) nf rblown.** 

" Is (has) the storm overblowf . " 

Temp., 11 . li, 100; v. al^j Rich. Il-lU, 

, ih*90. I 

B., trs. To blow away, to scatter, tol 
disperse. Cf. Waller, Death oi 
Lady Rich, 4$ : “ When tliii j 

cloud of sorrow's overblown,** 


** Whiles yet the cool and temperate wind of 
grace o 

Overblows the filthy and roiitagioiis clouds.*’ 
Hen. I'- III, iii. jr ; v. also T. of i., V, 
ii, 3 - 

OVERBULK. To overpo't^er by excess of 
bulk, to bear down. 

** Breed a nursery of like evil 
To overbulk us all.” 7 *. and C., I, ui, 320. 

OVERBUY. To bny aft too dear a price, 
to pajt too dearly for. 

" You bn-d him as my plhyfellcw, ami he is 
A m.ui worth any wom.in, overbuyt me 
Almost the sum he pays.’* 

Cym., I, i, itb. 

OVERCOME, (i)^ To come over, to spread 
over, to overshadow. Cf. Spenser, 

Faerie Queenc, III, vii, 36 : 

** Which did to her bewray 
A littli' valley snbp-ct to the same. 

All covi rd with thick woods lh.it quite it overcame." 

" Can sueh things be 

And overcome us hke a suinmcr’s cloud t ** 

^ Ill, iv, HI. 

(2) To cover. 

** Thi‘ trees, though suimner, yet forlorn and 
lean, 

O'ereome with moss and bali^fiil tnisllctor." 


T. A., II. iii, 95- 

OVERCOUNT, 'i) To outnumber. 

" At laud, thou know'st 
I low murh we do o^crcounl thee." 

A. and C., 11, vi, 2(u 

(2) Tc over-reach, to outwit. 

” At land, indeed, 

Thou ilost o' ct count me ol my f.itlu r’s, house.” 

A. and ('., II, VI, 27. 
Notn. - Pill larch observes that when llie 
Klder,Poiiipey’s house was put up for s.ile, 
AiitoAy l)(>u;;ht it ; but, when asked to pay 
for it, he refused. 

OVERCROW. To croAv over, to over- 
power, to triumph over. 

*• The iKitl ut poison qiiili* o'e^crott/s my 
• spirit.” Ham., V, li, 338. 

OVER-EARNEST. Too severe. 

" Yom are over-earnest with your Brutus.** 
/. C., IV, iii, 121. 

OVER-EATEN. Thrown off (as if from 
over-eating), rejected, discarded. 

“ The fragments, scraps, the bits and greasy 
relics 

Of her o'er-eaten faith, are bound to Diomed.** 
T. and C., V, ii, 159. 

OVER-EYE. To observe, to notice, to 
witness. Cf. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Jl’ild Goose Chase, I. z ' 

" Within this eight hours 1 took leave of him, 

And over-eyed him.** 

” Wretched fools' gecrets hcedfiillv o'tr-eye.** 
L. L. L., IV, iii, 75 J v. also T. of S., Ind., 
L 93 - 

OVERFLOURISHED. Covered with or- 
namental carvings. 

*' Virtue is beauty, but the beauteous evil 
Are empty trunks derflourished by the devil.” 

r..v.. Ill, iv. 344. 
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OVERFLOW. A., trs. To pour out, to 
overflow with. * 

“ Sui'h brooks aarc wrlcomo to me, that 
o'er flow such liquor." 

M. IV. W., II, ii, 134. 

B., intrs. T« be overwet, to be satu- 
rated. 

" When heaven doth weep, dotli not the earth 
o'er flow ? ’’ r. ., 1 11 , i, 222. 

OVERGALLED. Jiiflamed with wccpinif. 

" Their eyes o'ergalled with reroursoof te.irs.” 
— * T. and (?., V, iii, ^5. 

OVERGLANCE. To glance over, to look 
over ciinsorily. 

" I will overnlance the siiperseriptf* 

L. L., IV, ii, 125. 

OVERGO, (i) To exceed, to surpass, to 
outdo. • 

"O, what Cellist* Ji.ive T, 

Thine beint; but a moiety of ftiy moan, 

To overgo Ihy woes, and drown thv tius!" 
Rich, ///-ll, ii, 61 ; v. aliso SoMut CllI, 7. 


OVERLIVE. To outlive, to survive. Cf. 
Joshua xxiv, 31 : “And Israel served 
the Lord all the days of Joshua, and all 
the days of the eklers that overlived 
Joshua.” For an intransitive use of the 
same verb v. Milton, Paradise Lost* 
X, 773 : “ Why do I overlive ? “ 

" .And rniirludes in hearty prayers 
That ytmr :ittenipts may overlive the hazard 
And fctirful meeting of their opjyisite." 

3 lien. /K-IV, i, is. 

OVERLOOK, (i) To look over, to view 
from a higher jiosition. 

"Til.'iii, lin'd in the mid-day heat. 

With burning eye did hotly overlook them.* 
V. and A.t 17H. 

(2) To lower over in stiperiority. • 

** Sh.ill .1 few sprays of us 

• • • 

Spirt up SI I siiddnily into the eloiids, 

.\nd overlook ilieir graflirs." 

lien. V-IU, 


(j) To walk or pass over, to gravel. 

" Many weary miles you have o'ergone.'* 

L. L. L., V, ii, 196. 

(3) To overpower, to opprcs.s, to over- 

come. 

" Sad-hearted men much, oerrgonr with care." 

Hen. VIAl, v, 123. 

OVERGREEN. To colour favourably. 

" You o'ergreen my bad, my good allow.” 

.Sonnet CXll, 4. 

OVERHANDLE. To discuss or mention 
too frequently. 

" Your idle overhandlcd theme.” 

K* aiiil /!., 770. 

OVERHEAR, (i) To hear«\\(nt is not 
intended to be heard. 

“ I will overhear tlu ir eonfen iiei-." 

M. N. D., II, i, 187. 

(2) To hear told from beginning to end. 

" Wanly* 

1 stole into a neighbour thicket b/. 

And overheard what you shall overhear." 

L. L. L., V, Ii, 95. 

OVERHOLD. To overvalue, ^to over- 
estimate. 

” If he overhold his priec so fiuieh. 

We'll none of him.” T. and r., H, lii, 125. 

OVERLEAP, (i) To pass over, to omit, 
to skip. 

" Let me o'erleap that custom.” 

Cor., II, ii, 134. 

(2) Phrase: “ to overleap one's self” 
— to leap too far or too high, to 
overdo things. 

I have no spur 

To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o'erleaps Usdf, 
And falls on the other.” Mac., I, vii, 37. 

OVER-LEATHER. The upper leather, 
the leather forming the upper part of a 
shoe. 

"Such shoes as my toes look through the 
over-letdikir.** T. of 5., Ind., 11, tz. 


(3) To survey, to inspect. 

" Catfsbv, o'erlook tin* walls.” 

Rich. ///-Ill, V, X7. 

(-t) Ta vkw fully, to pcrinsv, to read, 

*' Horatio, when thou sh.iU have overlooked 
Ihib, give fellows some means to 

the King." 

Ham., IV, vi, 12 ; v. also Hen, V-\l, iv, 
9t> ; r. C. I, ii, 50 ; M. N. I)., II, 

li, i.:i. 

(5) To bewitch, to fascinate, to subdue 
by the look, to look on with the 
evil eye. Cf. Scott, P,idc of 
Lanuficrmoor, XU:. “ Wha kens 
wdiat ill it may bring to the bairn, 
if ye overlook it in that gate ? “ 
also still in various other dialects, 
v. Efifflish Dialect Dictionary. 

" Vile wuriii, thou w:ist u'rrlook'd even in 
Ihybiilh." 

M. W. ir., V, V, 80; V. albfi M. V., Ill, 
ii, 15. 

OVERLOOKING. Siqicrvision, care. 
Note.— 'rile word in its ordinary sense 
of neglecting is not used by Sliakcspearc. 
" His sfile child, my lord, and bequeathed 
to iny uvirlooktng." A. IV., I, i, 35. 

OVER-LUSfY. ^(i) To<^ VP jh />r. reckless. 

" When a ni.‘'«'!v nver-tuuy .n, legs, then he 
w'ears w^jodeu nether-stocks." 

K. L., II, Iv, 9. 

(2) Puffed up, overweening, jaunty, 

" lV)ud of their numbers and secure in soul, 
Tlic: contldenl :uul over-lusty French ^ 

Do the low rated English play at dice!** 

Hen. F-IV, Prol., 18. 

OVERMASlfeR. (i) To master, to sub- 
1 due, to dominate, to rule. 

I " Would it not grieve a woman to 

I mastered with a piece of valiant dust ? ” 

I Al. A., II, i, 53 - 

• (2) To keep in one’s power by superior 
force, to seize forcibly. 
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“ How wjinfs It llun that thou art rail’d a 
kiiiK, 

Wlini liviiit; blofxl dotli in thrse trtnples 
lirat, 

Whidi owo Ihr crown Ih.il tlvm o*er- 
masti'rfsl}’* K. J., H, i, 109. 

OVERNAME. To nanit; in order. 

“ 1 pray tlu r uvcr-name Hu m ; and as thou 
naiui'St Ihi-m 1 will lU^^rlhr thriii.'* 

M. r., 1, ii. v 

OVERNIGHT, 'llie ])revioiis the 

iii^ht holoiv. -'rile substantive 

is still found in vuriotis di.ilects with 
tills ineaniiif,', v. Kn^>li^h Diaivit DU.- 
t ionary. 

" \\ ill Ihr rolff brook, 

C.iiiclird uilh ill', i.iiidir Ihv inoniiiig tastr, 

, 'Ini iii'r lliv o'l'r-iniiht's '•iirfrit j’ ** 

T. nf . 1 ., IV. iii, V. alsii A. H'., Ill, 

iv, j 1. 

OVERPART. To :issif«n a iViKi or part 
wliicli is too dillieiilt. 

“ Hr is a lli.irvrllnus gonl nriglibniir, faith, 
and a vriv giHid bnwirr * l»iU, lor 
Alisaiidrr, -.das, vnii srr how 'tis, — a 
hull- o’ftfttnti'il." 

1 T . f V, ii, 5S0. 

OVERPASS. 'Po p.'iss av ay.’'1'O f.^iiond. 

** Hast hki' a liriiiiil i>:v r/)iisstv/ Ihv days.” 

I Ht'n. r/ II, V, 117. 

OVERPEER, (i) T<» rise .ibovv the ' 
boundary line. 

" Thr nrraii, oirr/frtHU>; nl his list." 

l/uin., I\', V, H2. 

(2) 'I'o rise above and look down on 
with ii.i uglily superiority. 

"The p.lgr.uils nt Ihr sr.'l 
l\i virr-furr tlir jh-IIv Ir.illiokois.” 

f'.. I, i, 14 . 

(.^) To surmount, to overtop. 

*' Ihr iliist nil .iiiliipir liiiii' would Ur UliSW'rpt, 
Aiul iMi'Uiit.iiiinus ririi hr ton Iiiglilv lir.ipt 
I'nr iriilh to II, 111, II4. 

OVERPERCH. To ily uver from some 
other sjmt aiitl settle on (only once 
used by Shaki-spe.ire). 

"With Ion's li..;hl .Willis did 1 o'erfterch 
thr-;r \\.dls.’' A’, iin./ II, 11, 06 . 

OVER-PICTURE. 'Po picture in an exag- 
gerated manner, to outdo a ]uctiire of, 
to smp.'»,is j|i bodily reality. 

•• (>'*rr7'%.Am>u; th.it |V^nus, wlirvr wr srr 
Tli«’ f.iiu-y outwolk iialuir." 

. 1 . and C., II, ii, 401. 

OVER-POST. 'Po gel clear of easily. 

" You iii.iv lli.uik Ihr iiii(]iurt time for your 
(pill t th.il .iclioii." 

^ i Hen. /r-I, ii, 131, 

OVERPRIZE. To be worth ni.oro than, to 
exceed in value. 

‘ 'lh.it Y.d(h . . . 
O'tr^priz.d all popul.ir i.ilr. ’ 

r. wp., I, ii, 9. 

OVER-RAUGHT. v. over-reach. / 
OVER-REACH (p.t. Over-raught). (i)lo 
overtake, to catch up. Cf. Spenselr, 
FaerU Queene, VI. iii, 246 : 


" Aftrr long we.iry clmsi' 

11c over-rau^hi him.” 

” Oi'tain pl.ivi rs 
We o*cr~raught on 'he way.” 

i/aw., Ill, i, 17 

(2) To cheat. 

" Uy some dev^ or other 
Hio villain is o*er-raught of all mv money." 

C. Ji., 1, ii, 1)6. 

OVER-READ. To read over, to peni.se. 
(M. Spenser, F aerie' Queene, II T, ii, 445 . 
** She pfl .-ind oft it over-read** 

" But, err they coiuo, bid them o*er-read these 
letters.” 

2 Hen. /r~lll, i, 2 ; v. also/, r., HI. i, 4 ; 
A'. A., I, ii, 38 ; Sonnet LXXXI, 10. 

OVER-RED. Vb. To smear with a red 
colour. 

“ Go prick Ihy face, and over-red thy fear." 

Mac., V, iii, 14. 
Note. — " Over- red thy fear ” — o\rt-red 
thy f^iie which shows fe.ir. 

OVER-RIDE. Vb. To oulriile, to jiass 
111 riding (only once used by Shake- 
speare). 

” My lord, I over-rode liiiii on the wav." 

4 Hen. IV- \, i. m 

OVER-RULE. Intrs. To exercise rule, 

to govern. 

" Thus he^hat over-ruled, I ovrrsw’ayrd.” 

^ V. athl A., 109. 

OVER-RUN. (i) 'Po outrun, to outstrip 
in running. Cf. 2 Samuel xviii, 23 : 
** Ahimaaz ran by the way of the plain, 
and ovvr-ran Ciishi.** 

" Wr may oiitnin 

Ily violent swiftness, that which w^ aim at, 
And by ovtr-running.'* 

Hen. I 4 t. 

(2) To invade and cover with troops. 

** An anny have I muster'd in my thoughts, 
Wherewith already brance is over-run." 

1 Hen. VI- 1 , i, 102. 

OVER-SCUTCHED. Repeatedly whipped 
piobably the same as overswitched. 

'• Sung iliosw limes to the over-scutched 
liuswives." 2 Hen. /F-IIl, ii, 171. 
Note. — " .\n over-scutched housewife" — 
a loose w.mton slut, a harlot. 

OVER-SEE. (i) To supervise, to super- 
intend. 

" Thou, Collatinc, shalt oversee this will.” 

R. of L., 1205. 

(2) To bewitoli (c£. with overlook, q.v.). 

'* Now w'as 1 overseen that thou shalt see it." 

R. of L., 1206. 

OVER-SHINE, (i) To shine upon, to 
illumine. 

" We the s(»is of brave Plantagenet, 

Kach one already blazing by our needs, 
Should, notwithstanding, join our lights 
together, 

And over-shine the earth, as this the world.” 

3 Hen. VDII, i, 38. 

(3) To outshine, to excel. 

" What he shall receive of us in duty, 

Gives us more palm in beauty than we have, 
Yea, overshines ourself.” 

r. fliKf C., Ill, i, 152 . 
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OVER-SHOOT, To defeat, to miscarry, 
to foil. • 

*• So study evermore is ouershoi. 

While it doth study, to have what it would, 

It doth forget to do the thing it should.** 

L. L, L.^1, 1 , 140; V. also L. L. L., IV, 
iii, 15/; Hen, vii, X2. Note. — 

In the passarc from Hen. W a pun may 
bn intendca. Halliweirs Dictionarv 
of Archaic Words makes *‘ ovcrsluKit ** 
to mean lo get intoxicated. 

OVER-SIZE. A.S. ovrr\ Ital. .«srt— an 
abbreviation .of ffSAtM — size. * 

To cover over with viscid matter. 

“ Thus oversized with cn.iKul.ite gore.’* 

Haw., II, ii, 43H. 

OVER-SKIP, To pass lightly over, to 
osca])e. 

“ But thru the mind much ^ufT^'ranri* dtith 
o'mhip** K. L., Ill, vi, io.|. 

OVER-SNOW. To cover snow. 

"Beauty o*i'rsnoK'cJ, and l•ar^•ness cven'- 
whern." Sonnit \', H. 

OVER-STARE. To outs tan*. • 

"I would o'erstarc the •>ti-fiiest eves that 

.1/. r . II, i. _7. 

OVER-STINK. To outdo in badiies.s ol 
sinell. 

" Ihe^nil lake 

iVentank their feet.” * Tcmf*., IV, i, iMj. 

OVER-STRAW. To overstrew, to scatter 


" The bottom poison, .unl Ihe top o*cr\tratv’d 
With sweets that sliall the truest siglit 
beguile.” V. mul A., 114 \. 

OVER-SWAY. To surpass in power. 

" Sad iiiort.ilily o’mvn)*.? tin iPpo\v» r,” 

^ LXV, 2. 

OVER-SWEAR. To swear over again. 

" All these sayings will I ovrrwrar.** 

T. iV., V, i, 27b. 

OVER-SWELL. A., trs. To rise above. 

" Fill, Lucius, till the wine o'enu'cH ih? cup.” 

/. C., 1 V, iii, 1S9. 

H., intrs. To overflow the bank.s of a 
river. 

” Let floods o*ffStfv//.'* IlctP. K-Il, i, 85. 

OVER-TEEM. To wear out with child- 
bearing. 

" For a I'jIm', 

.\bout her lank and all ofericemed loins, 

A blanket.” Ham., II, ii, 492. 

OVER-TOP. To excel, to surpass. 

“ Overtopping woman's power." 

Hen. F 7 //-II, iv, 87. 

OVER-TRIP. To skip over. 

” In such a night 
Did Tliisbe fearfully o^ertrip th(; dew.” 

M. V., V. i. 7. 

OVERTURE, (i) A dLsclosure, revela- 
tion, exposure. 

" It was he 

That made the overture of thy treasons to 

us.** K. L., Ill, vu, 90. 


(2) An offer, a proposal, something 
submitted for consideration, accept- 
ance, or rejection. 

" I bring no overture of war." 

r. .V., I. V, 193. 

OVERVIEW. Inspection, oversight. « 

” Arc w’c bclmv’d thus to tliy overview ? ** 

L. L. U IV, iii, 170. 

OVERWATCH. To cxhatist or wear out 
by long watching or want of rest. 

•• piw kiwve, I bl.inie thee not ; thou '‘rt 
o*eru'utched.'v 

J. C., IV. lii, 2.V) *. V. also K. L., II, ii, 177 - 
OVER. WEATHER, 'lo baiter, bruise, 

or beat by stress ot weathcT. 

" How like the prodig.il dolli she rcltim 
Wilh ovcrweuthcr'il iibs and ragged sails.” 

M. V., II, Mi, 18. 

OVERWEEN. A.S. o f rnv^ii a pre- 
sume. 

To (nlerl.'iin too pn •.sumptuous 
Ihoiiglits, to think too highly. Cf. 
Milton, Sonnet IX. () : 

** I hey th.'il t)ver:cwn. 

And .It thv growing virtn> s frei I hi ii •ipleen, 

arijfiT !;;hi in 

"Mowbray, \om nveru'Ctn lo '.iki* it so.” 

*2 IJtn. I\ -IV', i, 149; alvi 4 Hen. 
VI III, ii, 144; W. T.. IV, I, 8;*r. .-t., 

I II, I, 

[ OVERWEIGH. Tn outweigh. 

" Mv nnsoil’il ii.ime, the .Mi.liTeness of iny 
hh , 

Will so y.air an us.,tions o/vKi'r/i;//." 

.U. . 1 /., II. iv. 157. 

OVERWHELM, (j) To cover over, to 
I oversprcrul. 

” nuiiiiiiing w.il. i Hill'd overwhelm thy 
v'lps'.” /Vr., Ill, i, by. 

(j) To overhang in a threatening, 
gloomy man Ilf r, lo lowei above. 

I " ].» l tin- bifiw nWru'hehn it 

A- b.iiliillv '•-* di»lh-a g.illed roi'k 
O’lihaiig n-d pilly his 1 onfoimdi d base." 
Hen. F . 11 , 1, ii ; v. also V. ami A., 184, 

OVERWHELMING. Overhanging, beet- 
ling, bushy. 

" .\ti .Ip'll h'-eary late I noted, 

III t.illii’d wied. Willi overu'helmuifi brow^.” 

R. and V, i, yj. 

OVERWORIJ. (i) Worn out. 

" Ag.mni me love slialW- now, 

Wilh Tiirie'b . ijiyioiis ha.... v.i.di'd and o*«f- 
v'ftrn." 

Sonnit LXHI, 2 ; v. also V. and A., 1,45. 

(2) Deteriorated or impaired by re- 
peated use. 

" I he jealous o*erworn widow and hciself, 
Since that our brother dubb’d them gentle, 
women, 

Are i..'ighty go-sips in our monarchy.” 

Rich. IllA, i, 81. 

• Note!L..Xhc contemptuous rnferengL hero 

\ is lo the queen being a widow whW^hc 

1 king marriiHi her. 

I (3) Trite, commonplace. 

I • "I might sav element ; but the word Is 

overworn:* T. N., Ill, i, 32. 
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(4) Spent, advanced. 

*' Musing Ihr- morning is mnrh o’erworn* 
V. and A., 866. 

OVERWREST. To overstrain, to exag- 
gerate. 

“ Siirh to*b('.pilii <l ami n'erusresled sevinirig 
lb* .Ills thy gnMtnf'ss in." 

T. ami C., I, iii, 157. 

OWE. A.S. to have, to possess. 

(1) '1*0 own, to posses.^, to have. 

" Tliib is no imirl.il Inisiin ss, nor no soiiiul 
That tin* i ailh nn'rs." I rnif)., 1, 11, 407. 

Noll'.- -'I Ins s( nsr is v<tv frf»im*ril in lln* 
writings nt Sh.ikfspr.iri* .iml Ins rontriiipor- 
.'irirs. K.g. I, III, 70 ; l,iv, 10; III, 

iv, m ; Huh. II IV. i, iSs ; OA., I, i, (t(y\ 
K. atutj., II, ii. p. ; I. n. i.k>; II, 

i, Ti ; ('. Ill, I, .1/. ,1/., I, iv. Mi; 

f .Wn/ XVIII, in; I.X.V, i|; I', an I A., 
411; H. of I So 

(2) 'Po he due, to be owing. 

" I ij-ir \oii rnmh, .mil, lik*' a wilful yoiiiii, 
Th.il whiili I oii'i- IS losi." 

.1/. y., 1, i, 146. 

(3) To he ol^liged lor, to have to thank 

for. 

" .Ml those llins' our tin ir ts(.it«’s iinlohim." 
T. of 4., 111. in, S ; V. .ilse.A'. III. iv, 
tnS ; IV. i’ , V, I, *1,. 

OWL WAS A BAKER’S DAUGHTER, 
The. An iillusion to a h gendary tale 
respecting a h.iUer’s daughter being 
transformed into an owl Uu* impiety or 
niggardlines.s. Douce h;is recovered 
the story and relates it as follow's : 
** Our S.iviiuir went into a baker’s .shop 
where they were baking, and asked for 
some bread to eat. The mistress of the 
shop immediately put a piece of dough 
into the oven to bake for Him, but was 
reprimandeil by her daughter, who, 
insisting that the puce of dougli was 
too large, reduced it to a very small 
size. Phe dough, liowever, immediately 
began to swell, and presently became 
of an enormous size. \Vheivu]Hni the 
baker’s daughter cried out “ Ib'Ugh, 
heugh, heiigh,” which owl- like noise 
proi)ably iiuluced our Saviour to trans- 
form her into that bird.” 

" lluw s.iy *'•<• ou'I xr-i?’! ii Ihiiffr's dauahier.** 
. i. //iOfi., IV, V, 41 . 

OWN, When no man was his,— when no 
man was in his senses. 

V, i, 31.1. 

OYES (Oyez). 1'. o.Vf’j— hear ye. 

The crier’s call at the opening of a 
court or at other public f ructions in 
order to secure silence an . attention. 
It is usually repeated three times. 'Phe 
Vord occurs twice in Shakespeare in 
the sense of proclamation, 

"CriiT llolignbliii, iii.ikr ilio fairy oyfs.** 
M. ir. ir.. V, V, j8 ; V. also T. and C,) 
IV. V. 14J. 
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OYSTER- WENCH. A w^oman wdio sells 
oysters, a fish-wifc. 

"Off goes liis boni>ft to an o\’sttr‘U’inch.** 

' Rich. 
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PACE. T., .subs, (i) A step. 

" At Inigtli Ii'T graw n>w', .mil nitli m'uirst 
paces, 

Canv iDjtlic altar." Hen. VIIl-lV, i, Mo. 
{2) A linear measure. 

" I .saw hrr onrf 

Hop flirty paces througli the piiblio stnol." 

A. a}id C.. II, II, 330. 

(3) A tlegroc of celerity, a rate of 
progr,^*ss. 

'* rn-ii'orrow , .111(1 tii-iiiorrow, .iiul to-morrow, 
( iiTp-. Ill tills petty pace fniin d.iv to day." 

Mae., V, V, jo . 

(t) ‘A rattling rate. 

** Wli.it pace IS this that thy tongm* k(*pps ? " 
M. A., HI. iv, Ml. 

(f;) A regular movement. 

" Ho has III) pace but nins whoro ho Mill." 

I A.W , IV, V, .s;. 

{(i) A degree of excellenc(‘ 

•' Tin ir riidiMVOur kcops in tin* wf»ntrd pace.** 
Ham,, 1 1 , 11, 33.1. 

(7) C'orrespondence, agreement. 

" My lof^ rail kvop 110 pace with niv cli sin s." 

M. N. D., Ill, II. .| 4 v 

(S) An oilier occupying a certain grade 
(aln tract for concrete, like step in 
saiiic rassage quoted). 

" So ovorjr stop, 
b'xainplod bv thr first pace that is sick 
t^f his superior, grow.s to an envious fever 
Of palv' and bloodless einulalioii." 

^ r. anti C., I, iii, i \j. 

(o) Phrases ; (a) " Keep pace with ” — 
to keep up with, not to be left behind 
by : for example v. No. 7, v. also 
Soriu'l LI, 9. 

{b) “ Hold pace ” —to keep pace with. 

" Hnng him out that is but woman's son 
' Can trai i* me in the tedious w'ays of art 
And hold me pace in deep experiment." 

Hen, iV-m, i, 49- 

(r) " By a pace ” —step by step. 

" That by a pace goes backward." 

T, and C., I, hi, liM. 

II., vb. A., intrs. (i) To step, to 
walk, to go. 

" Pacing through the forest.” 

A, Y, L., IV, iii, loi. 

{2) To proceed, to hasten. 

" With Sliced so pace 

To speak of Perdita now gmum in graa».” 

W. T., IV, Prol., 3j. 

B., trs. (i) To teach paces to, to break 
in. 
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" Thr thinl o’ the world is yours, which with 
.1 snafHe 

^'o^l may pacf easy.” 

A. aiul C., 11, ii, 64 ; v. also Per., IV, vi, 

fi8. • 

(2) To lead about with slow and 
irioasur#! step, 

" Those that tame, wild hoi*ses 
Pace 'etii not in their hands to make Vm 
geiitic.” Hrn. VIIl-V, lii, 22. 

(3) To regulate^ to dinxt. 

" If you c.in pact' your wi'^doin 
111 that good path tlial 1 would wMi it go." 

M. M., IV, lii, n7. 

(•t) 'I'o walk over. 

** Where is the horse that doth uiitread again 
in'; tedious measures with (he ndluted fin* 
That he did pate them^iist i ’’ 

.17. r., U, vi. 12. 

PACK. V^b. A., trs. (1) 'lio jilace close 
together for some piirp^ose. 

" The gifts she ltv*kj fmiii luVar** pack’ii .and 
lock'd f 

iTp in rny heart.'* U*. 'J\, tV. iii, 147. 

(2) To load, to burden. , 

" Yet our liofic not packed*' 

I Hen. /r-M. 1. 

(0 To dismiss, to send off williout 

cprcmony. 

"He. cannot live, 1 hopf. .md must ivi die, 
Till George be pack'd ^.itli po.-t haste up to 
he.iv’n.’* Kith, ///-I, i, iso 

(4) To Spend, to consume, to ]kiss, to 

while away. 

" The night so pack'd, 1 post unto mv prettv.” 

/*. /^, \Tn, Ji. 
Note.— The. meaning is asscirialeil with 
(3), and convoys the i»leaof- ‘iosnui packmg, 
hence, to make to be gone. 

(5) To league, to iinplifat;’, to con- 

federate. • 

" M.irgarct, 

Wlio I belie VI’ w.is park'd in .all this wnnie.’* 
M. A., V, i, 284 ; V. also C. IC,, V, i, 219. 

(6) 'ro shufiic (cards) so as to get an 

unfair advantage in the paine. 

“ .She, Kros, has 

Pack'd cards with Cae$.ar, and false playetl 
my glory 

Unto an enemy's triumph." 

A . and ( I V, xiv, 19. 

Ti., intrs. (i) To bundle oil, to dcp.irt 
in haste. 

" Well the most courageous fiend Inds me 
paik." 

M. V., II, ii, 9 ; V. als*) x //,■«. 

Iv, 276. 

(2) To contrive, to plot, to plan, to 
conspire. 

" This man shall set me paiking." 

JIam., Ill, iv, 211 ; v. also T. A., IV, ii, 

155. 

C., phrases: (a) “To pack cards"— to 
cheat, to act unfairly. A., trs. (6). 
(6) * ‘ To send one packing” — to send one 
sharply off about his business, to 
bundle a person off, v. B., intrs. (i), 
I lien. /P-II, iv. 276. 


PACKING. Subs. A jdot, a trick, a 
deception, an uiulcrhand contrivance. 

Cf. Fox, Book of Martyrs, p. 002 : 

“ Through tlie craftie packing of the 
cardinall ” ; also, Milton, Sonnets — On 
the New Forces of Conscience : ** Youf 1 
plots and packing** * 

*' Whal h.ith been seen, 

Mithi’r in snuffs :uid parkings of (he l3uke.'* 

K. L., HI, i, 2(j ; V. also T. 0/ .S'., V, i, lii. 

PADDLE. V'b. I 'or pattle, a frequent, 
form of pat. 

A., intrs. To play or trifle with the 
fingeis. • 

" Paddling ill youi lin k with his damned . 

hUgflN.” 

Ham., HI, iv, iSr, ; v. also Olh., H, i, 259. 

R, trs. To toy with, to linger. 

" To he paddling p.ilius, .itid puiehing fingers 
A-» u«m 111' V 11'* li iii 

PADDOCK. (T) A toad. 

" Who, ilMi's but a ipieeii, fair, sober, wise, 
Woiilil from .a paddotk, from a b.it, ii gib. 

Sin h . f oiiri-i uiuK> hi»l'* ? " 

Ham., Ill, iv, x88. 

(.?) .\ f.'imili.nr .spirit in the slmpc of a 

{o.'ul. 

“ Paddoi t ealls." Mac., 1, i, 9. 

* PAGEANT. I., subs. T.. pango—l fix, 
or fasten. I'or the e.xcresceiit / cf. 
ancient, tyiant, pleasant, etc. 

(f) Originally a .sc atlohl or stage, then 
llie pompoii.s device erected on 
tills stage, a thi’atric.'d ?.vIiiI)ition. 

\ "Infill tnpnl’s Pageant lime is presented 

110 moiisii'r.” 

7'. ami C., Ill, ii, 71 ; v. also T, and C., 

Ill, 111, ; T. and ('., IV, iv, 152. 

(2) A dimih show. 

" 1 r.iird tliei.' thf-ii poor sh.idow, painted 

(]Ui eii ; 

Tin* preyut hi of but what I was, 

The Haiti I :ig index of a direful pageant.** 

Rtth. Ill IV, iv, 85 ; v. .ilso Temp., IV, 
i, iss; A. Y. L., 11, vii, i)8; 111, iv, 
sv, N. /)., Ill, ii, 114; /„ L. L., 

V, i, ;oo. 

(3) .Anything large and showy. 

" TliiTe wln-re your .irgosif's willi portly «;ul, 
l.iki’jKi 'uidis and rieli luirglifis on the flood, 

Or It wi-n- (III* pageant'* of the si*a 
l)ff ov rpM * ihr pi-lly^ralfrJlsers.” 

• A/. V., I, i. If. 

(4) A blind, a jjretciice, a trick, a 
deception. 

" 'Tis a pageant 
To keep Ua in false g.ioe." 

0th., I, iii, x8. 

II., vb. To mimic. 

" Witl'i^n^li^'til'^iis and awkward action 

V . He par\iHls us." T. and C., I, iii, 151. 

^ AGAN. I., subs, (i) A heathen!*^‘'an 
idolater. 

i ** Stn-aining the ensign of the Christian cross, 

* Against black Pagans, Turks, and Saracens.” 

Rich. //-IV, 1, 95- 
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(2) One not a Christian. 

“ Most boniiliful panan, most swent Jftw, 
adioii.’* M. V.t II, lii, xi. 

(3) A prostitute. 

*' What paftan may that li^* ? *' 

2 Urn. ii, ns. 

^ (4) A nei'ro. a blnckamoor, a man of 
colour. 

"If surh actions may liavi* passage free, 
]hind-slavi‘s and pagans shall our statesmen 
Ims" Olh., I, ii, 99. 

11.. adj. Heat hellish. 

"What a piivan is this! .in intuh'l ! ** 

I Ueu. IV II. id, 2S. 

PAIN. I\ f^cinc : I.,, pwtui. I., subs., (i) 

* A penalty or sulleriiig inllictcul or 
following as tlio penalty or jiuihshmcnt 
of sin. Cf. Seiiii)ill, Uallath : "God 
maid liir fyainc aggre with hir guyding 
(= conduct)." 

" Wi' the puin of dr.ilh would hourly die 
KathcT Ih.ui die .it mur." 

K. V, III, isn ; V. .ilv) .17. A/., ri, iv, 86. 

(2) llodily sufTering. 

" Livi's lU'Tiily hi i.iUiti h'' fic-ls 110 pam.** 

A. y. A., Ill, ii, -’O'); V. Si>ft»r/ 
CXl.I, 14. 

(3) 'J'orment, 

" I.1 1 lu ll w.iiil pants < iu»uj;h (oriiiri* mo." 

l\. J., IV, hi, 138. 

(4) Labour, ellort, trouble. 

'* To irfts'sh tlir luuid of iii.iii 
Aller lu; sludu'S «»r his tiMt.il 

T, of .S., Ill, i, 12. 
Note.— r,il\o iMin" (A/, r.. 11, ii, 169)31 

lU.'lkf .\U*rlfoll. lilsrwlu’lf lU tins pllldSV 

.S. mi'S till’ ^I'liir.al “|Mins*'’in a siiii;iilar 
vi-nso, rxu'pt m Hen. VIH -HI, ii, 72. 

(0 I*lu. loits. 

"‘lis liiui’ lo spoak ; iiiy p ins .in* quilu 
forsot." 

A'n//. //A-I, ni, T17; v. .also /CiVA, 7/7 I, 

iii, Mj. 

11., vb. (1) To make trouble or pain 
for. 

*• O, giNt' mi’ p.irdon, 

Th.it I. voiir v.iss.il, h.iM' I'lnplttv'd .uid 
pain'll 

Your unknown S'lViTiMgiitv." 

37. 37., V. I. 182. 

(j) fo put to bodily distress. 

"Th.il kills aiul /••unsMml." 

A. anJ C; V, ii, 244- 

PAINFUL, (i) Requiring liborioiis ex- 
ertion, toilsome. 

■■ I'hisc 111’ s. no spoils .in* painful, ;md tluir 
lalxAir 

Ih hglit ill llu’in si'ts ofY." 

Tfinp., Ill, i, I ; v. .ilso L. L. II, I, 
23 ; r. of S., V, ii, 149 ; Hen, K-IV, 
iii, Tii. 

Note.— I’ullir usi's thc^ .adj. in the sense 
, of eareUtI, painstaking, v. Holy U’of, V. 29 ; 
" Within tourti Til RriuT.ilioiis the royal blood 
of thr kiiu>< of Jud.ih r.m in the 'vriiis of 
plain Josi-ph, .1 painful c.'inionlcT.” The 
s.ame aiithnr 1 mplovs the ubst. with the 
meanint; of urefulne^s, la^tirious effort^ V. 
Holy State. II, h: ‘‘ O tin* holiness of their 
living, and patnfuhu'ss of their pro.uhmg ! " 
(2) Causing suifering accompanied b> 
pain. 

" JMagui'd with I'r.imps .ind gouts and pawi/i^l 

fils." R. of L., 856. 


PAINFULLY, (i) With distres.s of body 
or mind. 

" Thou hast painfully discovered.” 

r. 0 / A., V, ii, I. 

(2) Laboriously, industriously. 

" Painfully lo pore upon ' book.” 

L, L.L., I, i. 74- 

PAINTED. Fictitious, counterfeit, un- 
real. 


" The harlot's cheek.' . . . 

Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it 
Tl’ III is rnv deed to my most painted word." 
7/iiw.. lil, i, 53; V. also Tf. /., I, 10^ ; 
Rich. 777-TV, iv. 83 ; A. Y. L., II. i. 3 ; 
Hen. K/7/-V, iii, 71; T. A., II. iii, 
126; r. 0/ /l.,lV,ii, 36 ; Sonni^XXI, 2. 


PAINTED CLOTH. A species of hangings 
for rooms ; canvas painted in oil, a 
cheap substitute for tapestry. Inci- 
dents from the Bible, history, fable, etc., 
with figiiri's, mottoes, or moral .sen- 
tences were painted on it or represent erl 
in t in broidery. It is frequently men- 
tioned in old authors. Steovens quotes 
from Sir Thomas Morc*s Works (15S7) : 
** Mayster Thomas More in hys youth 
flevysed in liys father’s house a. goodly 
liangyng of fync paynted clothe, with 
nine pageaunles and verses over every 
of llieso pageDuntes." Cf, also Ran- 
dolph, The Mme’s Lookinfi’glass, III, 1 : 

" Thru for the p.unting, I bethink mystdf 
That I liAVi* scon in Mother nrdc.ip's h:ill, 

111 paitOd cloth, IhP stnrj- of the prodigal." 

“ Slaves as ragg' d as Lazarus in the painted 
cloth.** 

I 7/01. 7’/ -IV, il, 28; V. also A. Y. L., 
lU. ii, 269 ; L. 1. L., V, ii, 579; T. 
c J C., V, X, 47 ; A\ of L., 245. Rofi r- 
t lire to the s.ime subject is to be seen 
m 2,7f^». /K-II, i, 127; Af. A., Ill, 

lii, I2I. 


PAINTED UPON A POLE. -Painted on 
cloth sus])ciuk\l *rom a pole. 

Mac., V, viii, 26. 

PAINTING. (1) The art of laying on 
pigments ana producing the form and 
colour of objects on surfaces. 

" Puinling, sir, 1 have heard say. is a 
inysiery." M. A/., IV, ii, 33. 

(2) A picture. 

" Sometimes fashioning them like Pharaoh’s 
soldiers in the reechy painting.** 

Af. if., in, iii, lit. 

(3) Style of portraiture. 

"With your hands in your pocket like a 
man after the old 

t. L. L., HI. i. 17. 
Note. — Steevens observes : "It w.as a 
common trick among some of the most 
indolent of the ancient masters, to place 
the hands in the bosoms or the pockets, or 
conceal them in some other parts of the 
drapery, to avoid the labour of represtmting 
them, or to disguise their own want of skill 
to employ them with grace and propriety." 

(4) Paint, colour. 

" Tlie ruddiness upon her lip Is wet ; 

Ymi'll mar it if you kiss it, stain your own 
With oUy paMinir W. T., V, iii, 83 . 
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(«;) riu* iis(‘ of rouge or other casnictic 
as a II artiffeial help to beautify the 
coiuplcxiotit 

** I havf! heard of your paintings too.** 

f/am., Ill, i, x^2. 
Notc.-^or further allusions to this prarlice 
ef. A/. A/., TII, ii, 7 X : IV. ii. w ; T. of A., 
IV, iii, 147 ; VV. IV, iv, 101 ; I. L. L., 
IV. iii, 254. 

PAJOCK. A tcAi of contempt. Oyco 
observes : “ I have often W'oril the 

lowet cla.s.ses in the North of Scotland 
call the peacock — the ‘ pea jock, ‘ anti 
their almost invariable name for 
the turkey-cock is * bubljyjock 
Ingleby suggests I^fichtokr as ap- 
plied by Spenser to a ragged Irisli- 
inan, a ragainulfin. Sk<.nit .says that 
it is connected with - a nuitley, 

a fool ; hence pajock =-a IJJng <if sliretls 
and patches. ' 

*■ l*'or lluiii dost know, O T >.'1111011 dr.ir. 

This HMlni disiii.intli‘(l \n.\s • 

Of Jovi* hiinst'lf ; and ii<i\v ri-iqns Iktc 
A vpry, vi-ry — pajock." 

I tarn., I If, li, 27 V 
Note.*— A Wfit»T in tin- Edinburgh Remeu* 
for OcIoNt, 1R72, savs that in lli- ti.diir.il 
history of Slnkcspc.iri ’s linu* tin- hird w.is 
th*' ariTodiU’d iil.ilivi: of niordinnl>: 

pruk* and i-iivv, as \v<’ll as of uimaUii.d* 
criirlty and lust, .and that I In* word lim- 
i*.xprrssns in a coiiccnlraW'd form tho <m1ious 
cpiaiiiiib of thv t;uilty 

PALABRAS. ('f. with “ paiicas pallabri.s ’* 
{T.olS,, liid., T, 3) : th(! former, etpiiva- 
lent to the latter, is a cornipfion of the 
Spanish pocas palabras words. 

imA., HI. V, 18. 

PALATE. Vb. (i) To savour of. to 
look like. 

•* You arr jdflx'i.iTis, 

it llu*y be senators ; and they arc iffi 1« ss. 
When, both your voices bleiuh’d, lli*- grearst 
taste 

Most palates theirs.*’ Tor., Ill, i, 104. 

{2) To be sensible of. ^ 

" He merits well to havo her that doth sc'ok 
her, 

« • * 

And you as well to keep her, (hat defend her. 
Not painting tliu taste of her dNhoiiifur.'' 

'/•. and C., IV, i, 59. 


PALE, 1. L. pallidus. 

I., adj. (1) Wan, pallid. 

'* All fancy-sick she is and pale of cheer, 

' With sighs of low, that cost the fresh blood 
dear.** .U. A. V., Ill, ii, 96. 

(2) White. 

“ o Sisters Three, 

Come, coiuf! to me, 

With hands as pale as milk.” 

M. N. D.. V, i. 324 . 

(3) Faint, indistinct. 

** *Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow.'* 
R. and /., lU, V, ao. 


(4) Timid, cowardly. 

“ The Fo'iich, advist'd by rckhI iiitrlligciico 
Of this most (ireadfiil preparation, 

Sh.ike in their fear, and with pale policy 
Seek to divert the Unglish purixises.” 

Hen. V-U, Prol., 

IT., sulxs. Pallor, palono-ss. 

•* riie ml blood reigns in the winter's pale.** 
IV. T., IV, li, 4 ; V. .dso R. of I.., 1312 ; 
I', and .1.. sKcj. 

III., vb. 1*0 obscure, to bedim, to cause 
to lower. 


” Tin* glow-worm shows Iho matin to be 

ne.ir. 

And to pale his niietTectiial lire." , 
//aw., I, V, t/o. 

lV.,»iidv. Dimly, wnnly, not bril-. 
liaiitly. 

So hale tlid shine Ihe iiukhi on IViamiis.” 

T. A., 11 , •iii, 231. 

PALE, 2. I*, pal ; L. pains. 

I , .subs, (i) A fence, a boundary, a 
p.iling. 

" Ovir p:irk, over ptUe, 
Through flood, tiiroiigli liic>, 1 do wander 
I v< iwvlii ie." 

M. W /> . 11. i. 4 ; V. ..Uo C. /';., II, I, too. 
(.!) An i‘iu/iosure. 

“ WJiv ■'Iiould we in the loinpass of a pale 
•K' ' P l.ivs .iiul huiu .uid due pn ii>ortion ? ” 
Ru h. I / III, IV. .|o ; v. ids'! i Hen. VI-IV, 
II, ; V. ami j jo. 

II., vb. 'I'o (‘nclo.se, to cncompasd. 

“ Ihliold, the hhlgilbll be,ie,h 
Riilt'*, ill the iIiifMl with iiieii, with wive*;, nnd 

Hen. r V, I'rol., to; v. also Cym., Ill, 
i. !•>. 

PALE-DEAD. Lacking In^fre (au in 
dealii). • 

“'ihe gniii down loping from their pale-dead 
evi- '• Hen. V-IV, ii, 4B. 

PALE DULL. Spiiitles.s, wanting 


energy. 

“ Their hale dull nioiiths.” 

Hen. V'-IV, ii. 49* 

PALL, 1. .A pirll \ L. palla^^a. 

mantle : paiiiiim'^^ti cloak. 

Vb. To cover us with a pall, to wrap 
up, to shroud. 

" Coini', thick night. 

And pall lliei- ill the dniincial smoke of hell.** 
Mac., I, V, 49. 

PALL, 2. Wei. pall a cna.so, to 

neglect, to fail: loss of energy, 

failure. • ^ \ • 

Vb. A., intr.s. To grow vapid or 

tasteless. 

“ Onr indiscretion sometimes s(‘rvcs us well, 
Wln-ii onr d«-ep plots do paU.** 

J{am.t V, 1 , 9. 

B., trs. To impair, to decay, to weaken. 
*• I’ll never follow thy paWd fortunes more/* 
A. and C.j II, vii, 88. 
PALLIAM^NT. From pall (1). 

A dres.^ a robe, the white goigjj^of a 
Roman candidate. 

** Titus Andnniieus, the people of Rome, 

• « • 

Send thee by mo, their tribune and their 
* trust, 

This paUiameni of white and spotless hue.'* 
r. I, ii, x83. 

g;g 
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PALTER. Sw. raps: connected 

■with paltry. The original meaning is io 
deal in rags, hence to haggle. 

To shudle, to quibble, to equivocate. 

^ **And be these jitg^liiig fiends no more 

e iHilievrd 

That Palter with ns in a double si'nse.** 

Mac.f V, viii, 20 ; v. :ilsi> /. C., II, i, 125 ; 
Cor., Ill, i. <>7 ; A. and C., Ill, ii, ft\\ 

r.aw/C., II. lii, 224 ; 

PALY. Pale, palish. Note.- y apj^onded 
to an adjective of colour lias a modifying 
force with the meiiiiing of somewhat. 

pr. L, 0'., «5 : “ Ills hyomy locks.'’ 

**Thi' ill ihy lip^ .ui'l tin*, ks .hall f.ide 
'J'«i palv .i^Ih s.** 

k. mul J., IV, i. io« ; v. .iNo Ifm. V-IV, 
I'ml., A ; 2 fltn. VI III, 11, 14 1. 

PAMPHLET. F.tymology doubtful. 
Skeat gives Pamphila. a female his- 
torian of the first century wlio wrote 
numerous i pitomes. Another sugges- 
tion is I', par an / 7 /c/ ‘-(stitched) by a 
thread. \Vedg\vood proposes the nasal 
sound inserted in the Spanish pnpdcta^ 
a written slip of pajier, as in the IJntch 
pampitr-^ii paiier. 

A writing ol any kiml, a document. 

'* Com’sl llmu with {h*'-p-nn‘Tn»Mlit.it<d Urn**;, 
With wutti'ii fuiiiiphUls i»tiuluuislv <h*vis’d.*’ 

i uoi. r/ III, i. 2. 

PANDER (Pandar). iTom Paud.irus, who 
at the siege of Troy is said to have 
procured lor Troilus tin* loveof ('liryseis, 
and to whom tlu* traffic associated 
with the names has been nscrilied. 

To pimp lor, to minister to ihe grati- 
fication of. 

” PniLl.um no shame 

When the riiiniinlsivi: .inloiir gives the clurge, 
Since frost itself .is .ictivoly doth burn, 

And re.wni ptohlcrs will.” 

Itam., Ill, iv, 88. 

PANDERLY. Like a pander, jiiinplikc, 
pimping. 

“O you pundertv r.tsc.iN ! tlieie's a knot, a 
gang, a p.ick, .1 CMn‘;|iir.u'v .igainst inc.” 

M. IV. IV., IV, i:. 103. 

PANG. Same as prong, with r dropped. 

Vb. To torture, to lormont, to 
alhict, to pain.. 

** I'll./ memory 
Will then be pang'd bv me.” 

Cyot., Ill, IV. ^)S ; v. .ilso Jhn. VIII-U, 
ni, 17 (V. .Vbbott, S 2)0). 

PANSY. V, pens/r, I 

*' that's for thoughts" (from the 
n-tm- ). Hum., IV, v, 176. 

PANT. I., vb. (i) To breathe with 
labour, to gasp. ^ 

** Pants, ;n<l l^oks p.ile, as if .1 bear were .it 
his heels.” T. .V., II. iv, 2^*9. 

(2) To long, to wish earnestly, to desire 
ardently. ’ ' 

•*I pant for life; some g.nMl 1 iman to do. 
Despite of xuiue owa nature.” 

/w. L., V, iu, 241. 


(3) To take or recover breath after 
exertion. 

To ease his breast with panting.** 

Cor., II, ii, 120. 

II., subs. A palpitation, a throbbing 
of the heart. Sk 


” That he may bless this bay with his tall 
ship. 

Make l..ove*s quick pants in ncsdeinona’s 
arms.” ^ 0 th., II, i, So, 


PANTALOON. F. pantalon \ St. I'anta- 
leone was the patron saint of the 

VuniTiaiis. 


Properly a Venetian garment for 
males consisting of breeches and 
stockings all in one ; then, a regu- 
lar character in Italian comedy so calk'd 
from the dress worn by him ; afterwards, 
a cliaracter in pantomime representing 
a silly oil ,rnan. 

o *' The sixth nge shifts 
Into the lean .'»nd slipper'd pantaloon.** 

A. V'. L., 11, vU, 158; V. also T. of S., 
* III, i, 36* 

PANTLER. F. pain ; L. pants. 

A servant in charge of the pantry or 
bread -store. 


*' A’ would have m-ado a good panUrr, a* 
would ha’ chipped broad w'ell.” 

1 Hen. /r-1^, iv, 100 ; v. also W, T., IV, 
iii, 56 ; Cym., II, iii, 122. 

PAPER. T., subs. (1) Material made 
for writing or printing on, or for wrap- 
ping. 

•* WliiliT than tlu* paper it writ on 
Is the fair li.uul th«it writ.” 

Af. K., II, iv, n. 

(.’) A pieo or fragment of paper. 

” b i flic jiapers lie.” T. G. V., I, ii, xoo. 

(3) A document. 

” I must freely h.ive the half of anything 
Tlcit lhi.s Stinie paper brines you.” 

A/. V., Ill, ii, 246. 

(4) A .‘jheet afTixed to the back of 
criminal setting forth his offence. 

” He ivjmcs in like a perjure, wearing papers.** 
L. L. L., IV, iii, 43 * v. also 2 Hen. K/-1I, 
,iv, 31- ♦ 

(5) A security, a bond. 

” 1 fear me thou wilt give away thyself in 
paper shortly.” T. of A., I, ii, 224 . 

II., vb. To set down in writing, to 
register, to note. Cf. Warner, 
Albion's England : 

” Set is the sr>veraigne sonne did shine 
When papered last our penne.” 

“ His own letter, 

The honourable board of council out, 

Must fetch him in (whomsoever) he papers** 
Hen. i, 80. 


PARAGON. Sp. para con —in comparison 
with. 

1 ., subs. A peerless one, a model of 
excellence. 1 


* Tunis was never graced before witli such 
a ^oracon to their queen.” 

Temp., 11, i, 75 1 v. also Ham., II, ii, 302 ; 
r. G. y., II. iv, 146; Per., IV. i. 36. 
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ir., vb. (i) To outdo, to excel. 

'* H«liAth achiev’d a maid 
Tli.it paragons description and wild fame.” 

• 0 th,, II, 1. 62. 

(-») lo extol as a paragon. 

^ “ We are r-ontciilod 

To wrju^ur mortal stale to come with liiT, 
K.itharine our queen, before the priinc^t 
creature 

Tliat’s paragon'd o' the world." 

• Hen, VIIl-ll, iv, 222. 

(3) 'I'o admit comparison witli. 

” By Isis, I will give thee bhuvlv teeth. 

If thou with (.‘aesar paragon .ig.iiii 
My man of men.” ' 


PARALLEL. I., subs, (i) A liiie, which 
throughout its whole length lies in the 
same direction with, anil is everywhere 
e(|uidi.staiit from another.* 

" That's done, as near the extreinrst ends 
Of parallels:' ea\d C., 1, iii, 16S. 

(2) A furrow in the forclu 4 d. 

" Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth 
And delves the parallels iii bi'.uityk brow." 

Soniiet LX, 10. 

(3) An equal, a counterpart, a match. 

" In Brit.iiii when: waa he 
That could st.^iid up his parallel:* 

Cym., V, iv, 54 ; v. also J'emp., I, ii, 74 ; 
A. W., V, iii, 213. 

11., adj. Coinciding with one's wish. 

" Hf)W am I Him vilhiin 
To c/mns(d Cassio to this parallel course, 
Directly to his good ? ” Olh., II, iii, 321. 

111., vb. (1) To match. 

" Whom we know well 
The world's large spaces cannot parallel:* 
T. and C., II, ii, 162 ; v^also Mac., II, 
iiif 43- ^ : 


(3) A bundle, a package. 

" I have about in«' many parcels of charge." 

\V. T., IV, iii, 261 ; v. also x Hen. IV-ll, 
iv, 406. 

II., vb. (i) To add one item to. 

" O C'lesar, what a wounding shame is thi^ Ji 
. . . that mine own servant sliould 
Parcel the sum of iny disgraces by 
Addition of his envy.” 

A, and C., V, ii, 163. 
(2) To specialize to ])iirlicul.Tr objects. 

“ lliiir woes are pamWd,mm are lyenoral.” 

Kuh. ///-II, ii, 81. 

Nole.--Wnght secs line a reference to the 
old division of land, part of which w.is par- 
ci'lled out auiorig iiuiividuals and tlic rest 
m-.is held ill coiiiiiion by the community, • 
and he eoinpares Mac., IV, lii, 196 : . 

" What concern they ? 

The genei.il e.iuse ? ot is it a fee-gric# 

Due to some single breast ? ” 

PARCEL-BAWD. \ part bawd, one 
half a l);iwil, a ]M.*rson oiu* part of whose 
prufesbion was being a bawd. 

"lie, sir? .1 t.ipsf.T, sir; parcel^batad \ 

Oni' tli.it serves .1 b.id woiii.iii.” 

M. M., II, I, 62. 

Note -Cf. Urn Jnnsoii, Alehepmst, IV, 4, 38 : 
"Ihat p.irceH>ii)ker, and whole bawd.” 

PARCBL-tlLT. Vartially gill, the gild- 
ing being on the ombo.s.s(;d portions. 

, Note. — Steevens quotes from the books 

of the Statioiurs' Company giving a 
list of lh(‘ir yd, Tie (i ^fxj) : “ Item, nine 
spoyiics of .silviT, Avlicreof vii gylte and 
ii j^arcrll nyltc.'* 2\gaia Uolinshed says 
of Wol.scy’s jilale— “ iVncl in the council 
chamber w';is all wliite I parcd’giU 
|l plate.” •Cf. also Jonson, Alchemist, 

I HI. 2. 53 : 


(3) To make accordant ot conformable, 
to harmonize. 

" ilis life is paralld'd 

Ivvcn with the stroke and line of his great 
justice." M. M., IV, ii, 74. 

PARAMOUR, (1) A lover. 

" Foul fiend of France, and hag of -ill despite 
Encompass'd with thy lustful parantours.** 
1 Hen. K/-1II, ii, 53. 

< 

(2) A mistress. 

" Fitter is my study and my books 
Tlian wanton dalli<uicc with a paramour:* 
X Hen, 17 - V, i, 23. 

PARCEL, Dimin. of L. pars. 

L, subs, (i) A portion, an item, a 
constituent part. 

” I will die a hundred thousand dcatlis 
Ere break the smallest parcel of this vow." 
X Hen, IV-lll, il, 159; v. also 3 Hen, 
Vl-V, vi. 38 ; Cor,, IV, v, 231 ; T, A,, 
II, iii, 49 ; M- W'. W,, I, i, 208 ; C. E,, 
V, 1 , X06. 

(2) A group, a party, an indefinite 
number. 

" This youthful parcel 

Of noble bachelors stand at my bestowing." 
A. W,, II, iii, 3X ; v. also M, V., I, ii, 97 ; 
i.i.x,,y,a.i69. 


" Or rli.iTiging 

Ills pareel-giU U) iii.issy golil.” 

" Thou didst swe ir to mo upcai a parcel 
gill goblet, sitlmg in niy Dolphin cham- 
ber.” 2 Hen. /F-II, i, 78. 

PARDON, (i) An official warrant of 
forgivenchs, or of a penalty remitted. 
" Sigri 11m u presr-iit pardon for my brotlier." 

A/. M., II, iv, X64. 

(2) State oi being forgiven. 

“ M'Tf V i-i Miif itvlf, that oft kxiks so ; 
Pardon i* sliil Mif iiui’sv of si coiid woe.” 

, A/. A/.. II, i, 279. 

(3) Leave, pftrmih.sion^ • 

" Dy yoir pardon, sir, 1 was then a young 
Travi ll'T.'' 

Cym., I, iv, 37 ; v. also 3 Hen, VI-IW, i, 
87; Ham., 1 . ii, 56 ; HI. ii, 285; IV, 
vii, ^()i A. and C., Ill, vi, 60. 

(4) A form of courteous denial or 
contradiction. 

" Pardon, sir ; error : he is not quantity 
• <apjiigh for that worthy's thumb.” 

\ \ L, L, L,, I2X. 

'PARDY. V. Perdy. 

PARISH-TOP. A large lop bought for 
. public exercise in a parish. A town-top 
served the same^purpose in a town. 
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Sli’cv(!ns observes : “ 'I'liis is one of the 
customs now laid asitic. A large top 
was formerly kept in every village, to be 
whipped in frosty weather, that the 
f peasants might be ke])t warm by 
exercise, aiul oiil of mischief wliile they 
could not work.” (!f. Jleii Jonsoii, New 
Inn, H, 

“ A iiHTry (In-rk, .iml i.inls iit tfuiic-Iy, 

Spins liki' tlii l^ansh 

.1 ctm.u«i .111(1 a (iiv Inll Unit ^ill 
nol (Iiiiik Id iiiy till liis In ain't tiiiii 

o’ till Im liki’ a fuinsh-tnji.*' 

r. iV.. 1, hi, i8. 

PARITOR. (h'or af^jHnitnr.) A p' lly oOi- 
cer in civil nr (riinin.d eniirts who 
assists in carrying (nit llie decisions of 
the '•judges. In eteIi :.i.istK\d courts, 
one W'ho serves citalions. Johnson 
says that liny were put under the 
direction of ('iijiid, Ix'e.iicie the citalions 
were most fn'queiilly issiie<l for offences 
against chastity. 

** Tlii'i SI iiidi-jiiiiidi', ('i.int-ihvarf, n.ui Ciipul ; 

* « * 

l>ri':Ml piiiiir of plaiki'l-*, kiiij; nf awlpii'ws, 
Soli' iiiipi ralnr .iiid imi.i! ^I'liu.iJ 
01 lioUiiiK /vo-z/ofi.” /.. /-. Ill, i, 18 p 

PARK. Vli. 'I'o iMU'lojtr in a park. 

** How .III' IM’ l^ark'd .mil Inumilul in .1 paU*.” 

I //ill. 1 / IV, li, 45. 

PARLE. 1., subs. (1) T.dk, ]);nley. 

*' Of all till' t.nr iismi of ^cniliiiirii 
‘I'li.il (Am (lay v\ilh /’iir/r ( ludniilrr me, 

111 tiiv ( pii.ii n wliiili IS will tliii'st low?" 

(,’. r., I, ii, 5. 

(j) A conl(’ri’nci; with a view 'to coming 

to an agreemcul. 

** Our inniiprt rail’ll you to this jji iitlr f*arlc." 
K. J., 11 , 1 . 2 iis ; V. .ilso Htiw., I, i, ifi 2 ; 

11,11. r- 111 , 111, j ; 3 Hill. VI V. i, ifi. 

(3) A discu.ssiou. 

*■ K(>mi'’s riiiprior, aiul nrpln w, brrak the 
purlc.” T. -!., V, iii, 10. 

(4) An overttire for jnace. 

" I’rr niy Ionite 

Shall wouinl rny honnnr \Mth .sinh frrble 
wroii)*, 

Or siuiml so basr a parlf, luv tr« ih sliall lo.ir 
Till' sl.ivisli motive of rruiiiliiiK it.tr.’’ 

A’li'i. 7 / 1 , i, T() 2 . 

II., vb. '\\j paVley, to enter into con- 
ference, to converse. 

" Thi'ir puifHW is to piirli', to court, and 
ilaiur.’’ L. L. L., V, li, 12.2. 

PARLING. Adj. Speaking, suggestive, 
signiftcant, full of meanittg. 

" lint shr, that ni'\ri cop’d with stranger 
eyrs, 

Coulii pick no nil air.ng froiu thrir purling 
lcx>ks.’’ i A*. (1/ L., 100. 

PARLOUS. The old pronunciation of 
perilous, 

(i) Perilous, dangerous. 

** Thou art in a parlous slate, bhepherd.” 

A. Y, L., Ill, ii, 43. 


(2) Alarming. 

'* By*r lakin, a parlous tear.** 

, A/. N. D., III. i, i.|. 

(3) Daring, venturesome, inclined to 

expose oneself to ilangcr. 

“ A parlous Ijoy." J^h. / 7 /- 1 I, iv, ^5^ 

PARLOUSLY. Amazingly. 

" Where he hiin.se 1 f will edify the duke 
Most parloiisly in our behalfs." 

^ T. N. K., II, iii, 48- 

' FARM ACETI. A corr u ption of s pe i miueti, 

} "Trilmg me the seven ign'st tliiiig"ou (arth 

W.ib parmaccti for .in inw.ircl briiisr." 
j I lien. IV~i, ill, 58. 

■ PARRICipE. T.. pater, cacdo. 

(1) 'rhuinurder of afather (/>amrn////n/). 

i "Our bkwHly cousins are brsinw’il 

In I-'iif>l;pi(l .'ind in Irel.uid; not (niiti">Hiig 
. '1 lirir I Mil 1 pM/rni(/c." .Vac., Ill, 1, i,-. 

j (2) 'riie iuyfrdih-i‘r of a father {parricide). 

I ^ “ The r' V( iiging roiK 

I ’(iainst parriciilf^ ilid all thi-ii tliuiKli-rs bi nd.'’ 

I K. L., 11, i, 4/1. 

. PARRdr To speak. To talk iioiiseiisi*. 

I •* J )i link ? and .'speak parrot ? and sqiiabbU ■* ’’ 

I Oth., li, 111, j^i). 

i PART. I., subs. (1) A portion. 

I " Uaml to hand 

lie did confound the best part of an hour." 
1 ' ' . 1 Hen. IV I, lii, 100. 

I (2) One of the constituent portions into 
, which anything is dividi‘d. 

: " Hut in the way of iiarRain, in.irk ve me, 

I I’ll cavil on the ninth part of a hair." 

' i lien. )V~ lli, i, i ^0. 


(3) A shari', a lot, a ])ortion. 

" I wif’ i.ol givo mv part of this sport for a 

i\-iisioii 01 thousands." 

T. A'., II, V, ifii. 

(4) Behalf. 

" W’e do here pronounce, 

UpiMi the part o' the people, in whi>se power 
^^e weie 1 lecti'd llicirs, Marcias is worthy 
Of prev'iit death.” C or.. Ill, i, 2i(j. 

(5) An allotted tluty, a particular office. 

" Till’ gods have done tlieir part in you.’* 

J\r., IV, ii, G9. 

(6) A role, the character assigned to an 
actol in a play. 

" I will not 1)0 slai’k 

To play iny part in Fortune’s pageant." 

2 Hen. Vl-i, li, 67; V. also T. G. V., 

IV, iv, 152 ; A/. M., I, i, 41. 

(7) A characteristic action, conduct. 

" 1 conjure thee, by all the parts of nuui 
Which honour does acknowledge.” 

IV. T., I, u, 388 ; V. also 2 Hen. /F-IV , 

V, 64 ; Ham., Ill, ii, g8. 


(8) Pill. Properties, endowments, na- 
tural gifts, qualities, or accom- 
plishments. 

** Remembers me of all his gracious parts.** 
K. Ill, iv, ^6; V. also K. L., I, iv, 
250 ; Oth., 1 , ii, 3X ; I, Hi, 252 ; Ham., 
IV. vii. 73; M. N. D., Ill, ii, 153 ; 
L. L. L., IV, li. 1x8 ; i 4 . Y. L., I, i, X30 
Sonnet XVII, 4 ; XXXVII, 7. 

For sing with same meaning sec L. L. L. 
IV, i, 33 ; Hwn.t IV, vii, 76. 
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(•i) Sitlo, piirtv. 

^ ** H«' sri'ins tndiffcrrnt, 

( )i r.itlifr sw.Lyiiif; iiuuv ni)oii t>iir piwt.** 
lien, r-1, f, 7i; V. .ihv> 2 Hen. Vl-\, ii, 
iS ; T. and C., I, iii, 352 ; IV, v, 156. 

(10) Tiitor^. 

** IIow unluckily it luppciu'd, that I should 
purchase the day before for a lillh* 
part, and undo a gnvit di-.il of honour.** 

^ HI. ii. 3‘). 

(n) Pill. Qiiartors, districts, rej^ions. 

** I'nnn till parts they jTre coining 
•As if wi' kept a f.iir luTf." 

lien. Vlll ~\\ iv. 56. 

(ij) So much of a fiiccc of music .as is 
lu'rfonucd by any one •voice or 
instrument. • 

"It is music in parts.** 

T.*and r., Ill, i, x8. 

( 1 ji) Phrase : “ Parts* — sliares in, 

claims njion. 

" Thou art the grave where burn d love dolli 
live. 

Hung with ihe trojihies of luy lovA-s gone. 
Who all I heir parts of me to tlu-e did give.** 
Suntut XXXI, It. 

11 ., vb. A., trs. (i) To .share.l 

" 1 had thoiiglit 

They had parted so nuu h houe^.ty .uiiong 
*0111." Hen. 17//-V, ii, 28. 

(.') To halve. 

" We*U part the lime between Ihen.’* 

W. r., 1, ii. iS. 

f.i) To lie bctwooii. 

“ In file n.irnnv se.is, that part 
The French and Fugli**!!, there iniscarneu 
A vessel of our Cijiintry." 

MyV., II, viii, 28. 

(4) 'I'o separate as combatants. 

" King John did fly, aii hruir or two before 
The sliiiiibliiig iiiglit did part our wearv 
powers.’* K. V', v, id. 

(5) To cause to apart. 

** Ho that parts us shall bring a 'br.i^i<l from 
lieaveii.** K. V, iii, 22. 

(b) To quit, to leave. 

" When wc with tears parted I'nitaixtlis, 

The king my father gave you such a ring.’* 
Per.f V, iii, 38 ; v. alsm Kt 0 h. //-Ill, i, 3. 

(7) To endow with ability. Cf. Ben 
Jonson, Evety Man out of his 
Humour, iii, 9 * 

" Whereas, let him be pootc, and mcancly clad. 
Though ne*cr so rirhiy parted.*' 

" Man, how deai ly tvi r parted. 
Cannot make boast to have that whieh he: 
hath.** T. and C., Ill, iii, 96. 

B., intrs. (i) To separate. 

" So turtles pair, 

That never mean to part.** 

IV. T., IV. iii, 154. 

(2) To take leave. ^ 

" I hold it fit that wc shake hands and part.** 
Ham., 1 , V, X28. 

(3) To depart, to set out. 

" she parted. 

And with the saiiic full state pac'd back 
again 


To York- place where the fe.isl is held." 

Hen. VUl-AV, j, 00; v. also » Hen. IV^ 

IV, ii, 70; Knh. 1 1 V. i. 70; HUh. 
Ill 11. I, 5 ; .U. r., II. vii, 77 ; T. ;V., 

V, i, 394 ; r. of A., IV, iii, 21 ; C. E., 
HI, i, 07. 

(4) To dio, • ^ 

" A* parted even just between tvi'elvo and 
one, even at the turning o* the tide.’* 
Hen. i'-H, in, 12 \ v. .dso Mac., V, viii, 52. 
Cf. " tiini*lv-/>«r/iir' (■=» lately de.id). 

2 Him. I7-1II, li, it.i. 

(s) Phr.i.se : “ Purt with ” —to give up. 
to resign, to ivnouncc. 

" Viiu wen- to bl.uiie, 1 must be plain with 
yon. • 

To part so lightly n'tth voiir wife's first gifl-'* 

• .M. r., V. 1, 107.' 

III., atlv. Pmily. 

**,.riii'' wieteli liaLli ptirt i.onfe-ssM liiswillany. 
Otk., V, li, 29U ; V. alv* T. N., HI, iv, 177. 


PARTAKE. \., iutrs. (i) To have a 
part or bh:ir(\ 

*• Not miMiiiiig to partake with irie in dangi'r.** 
T. iV., V. i. 81. 

(j) To l.'ikt II. side, to take jiiirt. 

" Whi IS 1 ag.iiusl inysell with thee partake.** 
.'i'mnet ('.XLIX, 2 . 

(3) to h.'ive in common. 

*' You ni.iv pioUke of .iiiylliiu,'; we say." 

/Oi/i. Ill - 1 , i. So ; V. .ilsii (Mr., IV, v, 180. 

B., Irs. (i) lo share in. 

" liy •iiid by. ihv hi.sian sImII partake 
'Ihe Murel'i of iny In .irl." 

/. H, i, 304. 

(2) To impart, to cominiiuicalc. 

Our niiud p>\..%kes 

I b'l !•! I V .tie .11 lion . tr> 1*11 SI « 1 1*1 y.” 

Per., I, i. 151; ll'- 'i’o V, iii, X32. 

PARTAKER, (i) A participalor. 

" Wish lie partaker m tliv h.ippiin-ss 
Wle*ii llioii ilosl nil i-l goiiil li.iji." 

1 . G. V., I. i, 14. 
(2) An associal'j, a confcdi.Tatc, a part- 
taker. 

" I'or yMir partaktr J'ole, and you yourself. 
I’ll noli! you in my book ol iiifiiiory." 

I Hen. VI 11 , iv, 100. 


PART-CREATED, i lalf complete. 


"(Who) hav' s Ins part-treated c.ost 
A n.ik' il biiliji 1 1 to llie w« « ping clouds.*' 

2 Hen. IV‘l, iii, 60. 


PARTIAL. * J''avourab^V biabsed, unduly 
incliiiL(l. • , . • • 


"If this law 

of iiatiiif 111- currupted tlirnugli alTection, 
And that go'al ntinds, of partial indiilgencQ 
'Jo ihf ir benumbed wills, resist the same, 
'Ihere a law m e.ich well-ordi r'd nation 
To curb those r.iging appetites." 

T. and C., 11, ii, x78. 
Note. -Sliakesfic-are never uses the word in 
the Si nu»: of " in part.** 


PARTIALIZE. To make partial, to turn 
to partiality (only once fo»vJ in 
Shakespeare). 

" I inakfj a vow, 

Such neiglilxjur nearness to our sacred blood 
Should nothing privilc-ge him, nor partiaiua 
The unstcKipjiig tirniriesdof iny upright soul.'* 
Rkk. //-I, i, X30. 
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PARTICIPATE. I., vb. To have a part 
in sharing with others, to inherit. 

** A spirit I am indeed ; 

But am ill Hint (iiiiii’iisi*»M Knissly clad 
Which from the womb I did parlicipale** 

% T. N., V, i. 231. 

II., adj. Partaking, sliaring, having a 
share, participant. 

"(It) dill srr, iitid iM-.ir, divisr, instruct, 
walk, fi’i'I, 

And, iiiiiiuiilly purthtptUCf did iiiiiibu r 
Unto Ihi' .ijipi’tilf .ind alfi'ili'Hi common 
Of the whole Irndy.” 

Cor.t I, I, f|(i. Cf. •• r^•vt■^lM•^.llc*•--^ev<•r- 
juT:mt, “ tlie fi'vvrhrraU' liills ” T. N., 1, 

* V, 2«)l. 

PARTICIPATION. ('oini):inioTiship. 

••Thou h.isl lost thy piimrly piivihi^e 
With vile piirt in pillion/* 

* X ///•«. Jy-lll, II, H7 : V. .ilsd j Hill. /i'-V. 
i, M. 

PARTICULAR. 1., a.lj. (i) Separate, 
single. 

" M.ike e.H'h partuular h.iir to sf.md on end.” 

litim.t I, V, 19. 

(2) Peciilinr, characteristic. 

‘•M.ike voiirself mil 111 with voiir particular 
f.mey.” Ihn. X’lfl -l\. Hi, li«J. 

(3) Private, iiidiviiliial, personal. 

“ h'oi lev }nrln it. tr 

Is of SO flood-K'ih' .md o’er-l'( .inm? iidturc.” 
O//1.. I, ill, S';; ■il-'O Cor., IV, v, 8-5; 
K. I V, I, lo ; I film., I, n, 7^ ! 

IV, iv. .'5. 

II„ snbs. (1) Single porjion. 

“ No III. Ill Iism-r fi.irs the (he«ks th.in I 
As f.ir as loiielieth my piirtiiular.'* 

T. ami C., 11, ii, <)*; v. also K. II, iv, 
J<)S. 

I (2) A detail, a single ileni. 

" I'.x.imiiie 1110 upon fhe pjiU «/iirs of my f 
life.” 

I //i’ll, /r-ll, iv, 176; V. also i Ilctt. 
fl’-lV, IV, 90: .1. V. I.., Ill, ii, 210. 

(3) A min lit li detailed list. 

” I besi’ech you, let me answer to the par- 
tnuliir of the inteiro-^.uoiies." 

ir., IV, iii, 177. 

(4) JVivatc concern, ]H*rsonal interest. 
C'f. Hacon, K.ssaya: Of Sa/itions and 
Trouble^: “ 1 uiulerstaiul a tit iicad 
to 1)0 one. . , . that is thought dis- 
contented in his own paiticuiar.** 

'• I WISll, ST, • ‘ 

I me.m for your fi.v/iVii/iir— you had not 
Join’ll in ooiniiiission with him." 

Cor., IV, vii, 13; v. als.' V. of .4., IV\ 
* iii,#! ,\) ***7. and O, II, ii, 9; K. L., 

II, iv, 287; /t- L Hi, 54; IV, 

ix. 20 ; A. ir.. If, iv, .so. 

PARTICULARITY. Something peculiar 
to individuals, private concern. 

** Now let the general Iniiiipi't blow his bl.ist, 

i*ar/iruhirf/ics and petty sounds 

To cease ! •• 2 Urn. P7-V. ii, 44. 

PARTICULARLY, (i) In particular. 

” Who li.ith done 

To iheo particularly, and to all the Volsrc*s. 
^ (irciit hurt." ’ Cor., IV, v, 65. 

(2) At any special character, at any 
single person. 

” Mv free drift 

Halls not partuularly, but iiiovi's itself 
111 a wide sea of wax.” 

. r.0/^.,1,1,48. 


PARTISAN. Jitymologv doubtful, but 
the word must almost certainly be 
extended from O. partd, M. H. G. 
hartc^SL battle-axe, which occurs in 
Eng. halbert (Skeat). ( 

A kind of halberd, 01' long-handled 
battle-axe. Its use is now restricted to 
Ceremonial observances. 


** Shall I strike it wMh my partisan ? * 

Hm., I, i, 140 ; v. also R, and /., I, i, So ; 

' Cyw., IV, ii, 3<)9- 

PARTITION, (i) The line of deeming 
division. 

•‘ Like to .a double chcory, sceniing p.irli.d 
IV It yet ail union in partilwn/* 

M, N. D. Ill, ii, .-lo. 

(2) Distinction. 

•* Can we ivit 

Partition ni.ikp with spectacles so prri imis 
’ Twixt fair^aiid foul ? *' 

Cyn^.' I, vi, 36; v. also 2 lien. IV IV, 
i.VA 

(3) A w;ill forming a division. 

w* It is the wittiest partition that ever T heard 
disexmrsi?." M. N. Z)., V, i, 1O5. 


PARTLET (Dame) — dim. of part. 

A neck covering or gorget worn by 
females, a ruff : then, a hen, from the 
rulf or ring of feathers on the neck 
(Dame Partlebis the name of the hen 
in the old story of Reynard the I'ox 
mentioned by Chaucer in liis Nonne 
Presles 7'a/<7), hence, jocularly applied to 
women. 


•‘ Now now, Dame Partlet the hen ! have you 
inxiuired yet wrho picked my pocket ? ” 

I //t'l. /I'-’III, lii, 45 ; V. also W. T., II, 
if , /S. 

PARTY. (\) -Fart, interest, side. 


*• Which on thy royal party granted once, 
Ills glittering arms he will commend to iiisi.” 
Rich. //-Ill, iii, 115 ; v. also K. /-., II, 
», 2f>; K. I. I, 34; * tten. JV~\, 
v, 6; Rich. ///-I, iii, n8 ; i Hen. 
17-11, iv, 32 ; T. and C., II, ii, 156. 


(2) An armed force. 

•• I saw our party to their Ireiirhcs driven." 

Cor., I, vi, 12. 

(3) One , interested in an affair. 

•• Are you a party in this business ? ** 

W, r., IV, iii, 784- 

(4) One of two litigants. 

*• wilt'll you arc hearing a matter between 
party and party.** Cor., II, i, 67. 


(5) Family connexion. 

” The very thought of my revenges that way 
Recoil upon me ; in himself too mighty. 

And in his parties, his alliance.” 

W. T., II, Hi, 21. 

Note.— For the allusion Malone quotes 
from Greene’s History of Doroitus and 
Fawnia (1588), which under the name 
of Pandosto supplied ShakcsptMre writh 
bints for the play of Winter*s Tale ; 
*• Faiidosto, although he felt that rc\'enge 
was a spur to wane, and that envy always 
pnilTcretb Steele, yet be saw Egisthus was 
not only of great puissance and pruwesse to 
withstand him, but also bad many kings of 
his alliance to ayd him. if need should st'rve ; 
for he monied ike Emperor of Russia*s 
dauf^dn^ 
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(6) All ally,_a. confederate. 

“ riiis is the letter he spoke of, which ap- 
proves Igm an intelligent party.'* 

K. L., Ill, V, ir. 

(7) An as^kiation or confcdcracv. a 
faclidu. 

“ Win the noble Brutus to our party.** 

/. C., I, iii, 141. 

(S) iVrson, iiWividunl. 

;• I would not be the party that shfiuld desire 
^ iou to touch him.” A. and*C., V. ii, ^46. 

PARTY-COATED (Parti-coated). Dressed 
ni motley (like a fool). 

“ Parti-coati'U proseiiee love.” 

L. L. 1 ., V. li, 756. 

PARTY-VERDICT. A joint vertlict, a ! 
d»-cree to which one f(ive?i assent. 

I* Jl‘y is banislikl \ipoii p.vnl advice, I 

Whereto thy tongue .1 pafty^tu-nlul gave.” I 
iVit/i. Il-if iii, j 

PASH, 1. Etymology doulitful. I 

The head, used in a hulicrotis sense. ! 
Cf. Ray, North Comity U’or.Vs' (1601) : ! 
“ A mad pash ’’--a mad brain. Allan ! 
Ramsay, as wigmaker and bookseller, ! 
describes himself as thatcliing the out- i 
si<l<j and lining the inside of “ many a 
donee and yfiityr^ash.’' Tlie word 
with this sense is found in the literature 
of several Scottish dialects. 

” Thou wanfst a rough pash and the bliools 
that I have, 

To be full like mo.” IK. T., I, ii, ijs. 

PASH, 2. Ger. pulc/wn •■^io strike. 

To smash, to crusli. Marlowe,^ 

I Tamhitrlaitie, T, i : -“iliiid pash tlie 
jaws of serpents venomous ” ; also, 
Ben Jon.son, .SV/anns ; ** You pabh 

yourselves in pieces.'* 

” If I go to liiru, with iny aruud fist 
rlj pash him o%t tho , 

T. fnd C., II, iii, i»j3 ; v. .tho T. and C., 

V, V, 10. 


PASS. I., vb. A., intrs. (i) To move 
on, to pass on. 

" He is a dreamer ; let us him ; pass.** 
y. C., I, ii, 24. 

(2) To glide, to flow, to Hit. 


” The pilvfs gl.iss 

Hath told the Ihievisli niinute.s Iiow ihr 
A. W'., II, i, i7< 

(3) To die, to depart. 

•* Disturb him not, let liiin pass peaceably. 

2 Um. yy-iii, iii, 2i 

(4) To find a way. 

” They pass by me as the idle wind 
Which I respect not.” /. c., IV, iii, 68 

(5) To stand, to answer. ^ 


** God made him and, theiefore, let him 
pass for a man.” A/. V., 1 , ii, 4%. 

(6) To give judgment, v. passing, I. (2). 

* We may not pass upon his life 
Without the form of justice.” 

K. L,, III, vii, 26. 


(7) To regard, to caro for, Cf. Drayton. 
Quest of Cynthia : 

** Transfonn to what shape you can, 

1 pass not whut it be.” 

"As for these silken-coated slaves, I Pass 
not.” 2 Hen. Fi-lV, U, 1^7. 

(8) To be extraordinary, to exceed wha#^ 
is usual : Boswell quotes The 
Maid of the Mill ; 

“ Coiiir, lollov^ iiir, you cuuuuv Iiis^hjs, 

And yiMi sli.ill st e Mich sport ai passes.** 

" 1 w.ur.int y»)ii, Uie woiiicii have so cried 
ami shrn ked at it, that it passed.** 

M. W. IK., I, i, jf,8 ; V. alM) M. IK. IK., 
IV, ii, 120; T. and C., 1 , ii, xOo. ^ 

(0) .T'o e.\cced, to excel, to surpass. 

" A iiio^t ini'ornparahle man, breath’d, as it 
Were, • 

To an iiiitir.iblf' .ftul coiiUiinalc ^kIiioss; 

Ilf /»ii.,s*i,s.” T. of A., 1 , 1 , xi. 

(10) To happen, to take place. 

** Wh.il li.iih passed bi-lwcrn nn- and Vord’s 
'Oh M. \V. IK., in, V, 56. 

(11) 'Jo get sanction. 

“ Wl* di) reqiii“t y)\ir kinili «»t o.u-s, and aftcr» 
Voiir li>\ iiig luiiUfiii tow.ird the coiimion body* 
io VII M wli.it passes hrir.” 

^ ^(for., II, ii, 54 ; V. albo Hen. VIII-V, lil. 


B., trs. (i) To pass along. 

” Many a limn .and oft 
ll.ive you I limbed up to w.ills and battle- 

iiuitl'., 

« « • 

To Ml- {'Mat l*(>ni]u>y pass the streets of 

/. C., I, I, 4J. 

(i) To spnid. 

^ ' "I h.ivi! passed .1 iiii' night, 

S# full o| ugly SI 'lit'., .1 gli.istly dreams.** 
liKh. JlIA, iv, 2. 

(3) 'lo iiiuleigo, to experience, to suffer. 

" J'hf battles, aii-ges, fortunes 
1 Ii.il I Ii.ive passed.’* 

Utk., 1 , ill, 131 ; V. also 0 /A., I, iii, 167; 
T. and C'., ii, ii, 13.^; Cur., Ill, i, 29. 

(4) 'I'o tra::‘,act. 

" Tliis nigbt 

Wc'll pass the bu-.inesb privately and well.** 
, . , T.u/.V..lV,lv, 5 y. 

(5) 10 ennet. 

" \VI.:ii kiiriw the laws 
That Uiii-V's tUi ppss on thieves?” 

. 1 /. A/., II, I, 24. 

(6) To pierform, to act, to represent, to 

pav, .'fi. ^ 

‘*'ihi; sw.iiii, bei'.iiiM: of bii* great limb or 
jo.iit, bli.ili pass I'oinpey tlui great.** 

L. L. V, i, XZ5. 

(7) To admit, to approve. 

" noing passed for consul with full voice.** 

ri\ .... ^^’* 59 - 

(8) To cross. 

“ For cursfjs never pass 
flic* lips of those that breathe them in the 
«»*••’* Hteh. 77 ^ 1 , iu, 300. 

(9) To pronounce, to utter. 

" (Though) passed sentence may not be 
rccdirU 

• • • 

Yet I wiU favour thee in what I can.** 

C. £., 1 , 1 , 147, 
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(lo) To pledge. 

** RiiiTU'inlMT, as llu)ii roail’sJ, tliy promise 
passi'd,** ’ Ruh. ll-\\ ili, 5X. 

(ix) To omit, lo neglect. 

^ “ I’lo.isf you 

That I may pass this 
Cor.^ II, li, 136 ; V. niso K. II, i, 258. 

(12) To convey (.1 l{*gal term). 

** Mv f.itlirr is li< ii- WhiUM for i-vi-ry cl.iy. 

To pass .isMiiMin.i* (it .1 (luvvi r in 
*Twi\t me and one H.iiiMsl.i's d.iiif'litiT 
here.” 

T. of .S'., IV, ii, 117 ; V. .iNo I', of .S*., IV, 
iv, 4S. 

(13) To ilinisi in fencing. 

** To See tliei pass lliy puiilo.” * 

.U. IK. IK., II, iii, 24 * 

lI.,(SUl).S. ([) l*;ih.SMge. 

“ To give (piiel pass llu<M]e)i ymn (loniinioiis.” 

Uatn., 11, li, 77. 

(2) A slate of emban.isbiiu'nt or dilU- 

culty. 

** U’t me novel Imm* .1 e.iiise to Mgli, 

Till I be brought to siu li .1 hIIv pass.'* 

r. ut S., V, ii, I2,f. 

(3) An event iiality. act iialily. 

*‘ A tiling not III ln\ |j<e\.r to b*',*.*- • Jo pass.’* 
M. K., 1, III, Hj. 

(4) A sally, an iiieounli r. 

** ' Ste.il bv liin* .iiid level’ is ,111 (\(illent 
pass of p.iie.” Jfutp., IV, i, .149, 

{5) Pill. JVoceei lings, aet.s. 

” When I peneive >oiir gl.iee, lilvi power 
divim , 

H.ilh look'd upon my passts." 

M. . 1 /., V, 1, .V)0, * Cf. " p.isin.iges” willi .1 
biniil.ir iniMinng in T. X.f 111, ii, 77; 
I Hilt. li, 8. 

(6) Warranty, allowance. 

” We bid this lie done. 

When evil deeds h.ive their pu missive pass 
And not the piiiUbhnv'iit.” 

.U. M., 1, iii, 41. 

(7) \ narrow pas.s.ige, a delile. 

" J'he bli.iit pass w.is d.iiiim'd 
With dead men hurl belnud.” 

Cyin., V, 111, II. 

(8) Kstiinatioii, regard. 

”1 do know him II, .iiul (••imiioii speech 
Gives him a worthy pass." 

J. IK., 11 , v, 55. 

(9) A pnsh,.oc tlriust in fencing. 

” Belwieii the pass and fell iiieetiised points 
0l iiiiglity oppobiles." 

Haw., V, ii, 111 ; v. also T. .V., HI, iv, 25.;. 

PASSABLE. (1) Abb* to be taken as a 
password, siillicieiit to procure a pass, 

” (lo baek ; the vii tue of your name 
Is not here pussaW^." Cor., V, ii, 13. 

(2) Penetrable, attording free passage. 
b(»dy*» a passxihlc c.uc.tS^.” 

('VIII., I, ii, 8. 

PASSADO. A cut forward in fencing. 

” Ah, the immortal pasMuta I '* 

K. and 11, iv, 24 ; v. al.<k) L. L. I, 
ii, 167. 


PASSAGE, (i) The act of passing, mo- 
tion, entrance or exit. 

•' The wind imprison'd in the ground 
Struggling for passage,** V, atid A., 1047. 

(2) A channel. / 

” I'll drink to her as long\’ there is a passage 
ill my throat.” T. N., I, tii, 37. 

(3) A passer-by, a person passing. 

'* What ho I no watch ? no passage ? '' 

0 th., V, i, 37 ; V. Slso C. E., HI, i, •)». 

(4) A ' departure from life, death, 
decease. 

" Am 1 th^ii rcvciig<‘d, 

'1*0 t.akc him in the purging of his soul. 

When lie is lit and season'd for his passage ? '* 
* //aw., ill, iii, 8(). 

(5) Movement.' 

” The siilh’ii passage of thy weary steps 
listeeni a foil.” Rich. //-I, lii, 265. 

(o) J'lii. WanUerings, travel. 

*• Must*! not strve u long appreiitii'eliood 
To foreign pas.sages ? '' Rich. IJ-l, iii, 272. 

(7) An npproacli. 

•* You ever 

Have wibh'd the sleeping of this business, 
nevi r 

Desir’d it to be stirr'd, but oft have hiiulei'd, 
oft, 

I’lte passages inado toward it.” 

Hen. yjri-ll, iv, 164. 

(8) An incideiitV a-u event, an occur- 
rence. 

** It lb no .net of coniirioii passage, but 
A str.iiti of rareiies'?.'* 

Cym., HI, iv, 91 ; v. also A. W., I, i, 17 ; 
Ham., IV, vii, xxi. 

(<)) Kiglitiilg. 

“Tlui^ ib gallant and laobt grave passage.'* 
f //«■#». K -III, Vi,' »7. 

(10) Piu. yTcts, proceedings. 

“ 'i'hon dobt in thy passages of hfi* 
Maki* me believe that thou art only mark’d 
b'oi the hot veiige.nire and the rod of ]ie.iv*ii 
'i'o puiiibh mv mibtreadings.” 

I Hen. /K-llI, ii, 8. 

(11) '.\ii imposition, v. pass upon. 

'* Then: is no Christian, that moans to be 
saviHl by believing rightly, cun ever 
believe such impossible passages of 
gj-ossiiess.” T. N., Ill, ii, 00. 

(12) Administration, course. 

“ITiou 

Sh.ilt feel our justice, in whose easiest passage 
Look for no less than death.” 

W. T., HI, ii, 88. 

(13) A trace, a step (in a claim). 

” There was not time enough lo hear. 
As I perceived liis grace would fain have done. 
The severals, and unhidden passages 
Of his true titles to some certain dukedoms.” 

Hen. V-l, i, 86. 
Note. — "The passages of his tti/es are the 
/ittes of succession by which his claims 
descend" (Johnson). 

^PASSENGER. A passer-by, a wayfarer, 
a traveller. Cf. Drydcn, Du/resnoy : 
“ Apelles, when he had finished any 
work, exposed it to the sight of all 
passengers, and concealed himself to 
hear the censure of his faults.'* 
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'• Henry my lord is cold in greal affairs, 

Tno full oMbulish pity, and Glostcr's show 
Heguilcs him as the mournful crocodile 
With sorrow ^tnari'S relenting passtttgers.** 
2 Hen. i, 227 ; v. also T. G. V., 

IV, 73; V, iv, 15; V. and A., 91. 

PASSING. I^b. pres. part, (i) Going. 

** All that lives must die 
Passing through mature to etcniily.** 

//aw., I, ii, 73- 

(2) Pronouncing, decreeing. 

" The jury passing on the prisoner’s life 
M.iy ill the sworn twelve h.ive a tffirf er two.” 

• .1/. 3/., II, i. 20. 

11., adj. (1) Surpassing, notable, ex- 
cessive. 

“ ’Tis a passit^ shame * 

That I, nnwurthy body as I am. 

Should censure thus,*' 

G. I'., I, ii, 17. 

(2) Monstrous, egregious. 

" O passing traitor, perjii^'d .ind unjust.'* 
3 litn. I'J-V, i, 106. 

111., adv. Exceedingly, surpassingly. 

“ Yet are they passing roviardlv.” 0 

Cor., I, i, 

Note. — This use* of the word is fn'<|U( iit in 
Shakespe.uv, and others. Sli.ikesp«Mre h.is .ilso 
— passing shrewdly, patstng f.iir, pttwing simrl, 
exeelliTit, pas\tn!’ w«‘hnine, passing 
gentle, passing eoui li-o'is, pas'iing \\is<‘, parsing 
empty, passing pleasing, passing well, passing 
strange, etc. • ( 

PASSION. I., subs, (t) Suffering. 

" Any passion uniler heaven 
That does afflict our natures.” 

//aw., 11, i, 105. 

(2) An exhibition of overpowering 
feeling. 

" More wrrv tears 

The pmwn of loud idudilci lievtr blu'd. " 
A/. N. //., V, i, ’ ; 7. also Urn. V- II, 
ii, 132 ; K. /., Ill, hi, 47 ; T. of 5., 
Ind., II, tj5. 

(3) Disorder. 

” You shall olfend liiiii and extend his pas- 
sion.** • 

Mac., in, iv, 57 ; v. also C. /:., V, I, 47 ; 

I Hen. /K-III, i, 35. 

(.4) A great sorrow, a passionate grief. 
” I must speak in passion^ ;ind I will do it 
in King Cambyses* vein.’k 
z Hen. IV-U, iv, 357 ; v. also Temp., I, 
392; Per., IV, iv, 24; T. A., I, i, 
106 ; 111, ii, 48; L. L. L., V, 11, X18; 
/. C., Ill, i, 283. 

(5) A violent rage. 

“Some Moody passion sh.ikes your very 
frame." 0th., V, ii, 444. 

(6) A passionate outcry. 

** 1 never heard a passion so confused.** 

M. V., II, viii, 12 ; v. also T. and C., V, 
ii, iSz. 

(7) The nature of one's feelings. 

** If my passion change not shortly. Go ' 
forbid it should be othvr'vi!>c.'' 

JH. A., I, i, 185. 

(8) Plu. Amorous desire, ardent affec- 
tion. 

**iMastcr-mistress of my passions.** 

Sonnet XX, 3. 


II., vb. To feel pain or sorrow, to 
grieve. 

*' Madam, 'twas Ari.iduc passioning 
For Thes(*iis' perjury and unjust llighi.** 

T. G. V., IV, iv, 160 ; v. also Temp., V, 
i, 24 ; L. L. L., I, i, 249 ; V. and A 1050. 

PASSIONATE. 1 ., adj. (1) Eager, vchc- 
ment. 

” Warble, child ; mak(‘ passwnate my sense 
of hearing.'* L. L. L., Ill, i, z. 

(2) Sorrowful, given U]'> to grief. 

** I’lMir forlorn Protons, passionate Proteus.** 
T. G. y., 1, ii, 124 ; v. also K. 11, 
i. 514- 

(3) Compassionate. • 

V Tiiis passionate humour tif mine.** 

Pick. ///-I, iv, 1 17. 

II., vb. To expre.ss passionat^y or 

feelingly. 

” Thy luri'c and I, fiour creatures, want our 
h.tnris. 

And c.innot passionate our tenfold grief 
With foldt'd .11 IMS.” T. A., Ill, ii, 6. 

Noti*. I he word In Speiisrr, Fame Queene, 
li 1-1 me.ins to impassion, to affect with 
passion : 

“GiiMt plr.isuie, mix’d with pitiful regard, 
'Ih.it godly king and qiiefii did Passionate** 

PASS UPON, (i) 'I'o impose on, to poke 
fun at, to jilay the fool with. 

*' N.iv, .m thou pass upon me, I’ll no more 
With tin e.’* 

T. N., Ill, i. ^6 ; V. also T. N., V, i, 34Z. 
(j) I'o pass judginojit, to pronounce 
ujion. 

” We may not pass upon his life 
Without till* form of justice.” 

L. Ill, vil, 26. 

^PASSY-MEASURE. ll.il. pasbatnezzo, the 
Italian iiaiiie ul a tiaiicu lahliiuiiciblc in 
the time of Shakespeare. In rhythm 
;ukI measure it was slow, anil differed 
little from the action of walking. The 
old IbigUsh writers call it passa measure, 
passy measure, passinff measure or simply 
measure, 'liie word as an adjective 
in the following passage seems to mean 
solemn and slow, if a meaning is to be 
looked lor in what a ilrunkcn man says. 
” 'i'hoii he’s a rogue', .iiid .1 passy-measures 
pavm.” 7*. N., V, i, Z93, 

PAST-CURE. Adj. Incurable. 

# " Wc must not 

So st.iin olir jiplgineip, fir tornipt our hope. 
To prostiiiiti- our past-cure m.^kidy 
To ••mpint s." A. W., II, 1, 121. 

PAST-PROPORTION. Subs. Immensity, 
a magnitude beyond comparison with 
any measure. 

'• Whil you with counters sum 
The past- proportion of his infinite*? ** 

T. and C., II, il, 29. 

PASTRY. The place where pastry is 
made. l^t)te. — The word is foJiLVid in 
the same way as pantry, buttery, spicery : 
cf. Howell, Letters : ** He missed his 
way, and so struck into the pastry,*^ 

** Tlii'y rail for dftes and quinces in the 
pastry** R, and IV, iv, 3. 
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PAST-SAVING. Beyond redemption, 
hopeless, abandoned. 

“ VVliat a past-saving slavt* i-i l hN ! ” 

A. W., IV, ill, «8. 

,*PAT. “ This can hardly be oilier than 
the same word as Inp. Hut the 

sense is clearly due lo an extraordinary 
* confusion with J)u. pas, pat, lit, con- 
venient, in time ’* (Slo'al). 

Conveniently, in thi' nick of time. 

*' Now nuKhI 1 d(» it pul, imw lir pr-iviiijj.” 
Ham., HI, in, 7^; v. .ilso Urn. VUI-\l, 
• iii, H.1 ; A'. 1 , li, iiH; M. N. D., 

HI. i, 

PATCH. ICtymoloj^y doublliil. Skeat 
supposes liiat I has hei ii lost and that 
the triK! form is platdi Irom l.ow (ier- 
man plakkc, pliikk---(\) A spot; (2) a 
piece, either torn olf or put on ; (.1) a 
j)iece ot round : plnkkrii to ])atch. 
Note . — iUiitrh is found in some ol the 
dialects of Scotl.ind in tlie sense of to 
patch. 

I.,su 1 )s. (1) A jnece of clo|h sewed on 

to cover a tear. * 

** Valiht"t, M'l Mp<m .> lillli* I'n'.uli. 

DlbtTtda inoif III IikIiii;* di iI’.c fault, 

Thau <lul till' 1 lull b< iMir It \\ I'. Ml 

A'. J., IV. H, i*. 

(2) A jiieco ol silk or velvet used to 
cover a tleleci on the face. 

, ** Yoiwld' i niv lord yniii mui with a paUh 

of vt'Ivrt oil’s face.” A. U'., IV, v, 8a. 

(j) A plot (of f^rouild)i 

” A lilll*' puU'h of ^jiouimI.” 

Hum., IV, iv, xS. 

(4) A ninny, an idiot, a fool (so calleil 

from his parli-eoloured ^^armeiit). 
” Wli.il .1 pil'd iniiii>''i Huh! ilimi srui\y 
pah'll.** 

Ti'inp., Ill, ii 71 : V. .lino U, I’., II. v. 
45 ; .1/1/1., V. ii'. IS ; . 1 . 1 . /... II, mi, 
X j; r. /•’., Ill, i, i--. 

(5) A low, common fellow. 

"A crow of pah'lit's, null- iiu • li.inii .iKs 
Th.it wtirk l«ir hiv.id uimu Al!i<-iiiin stalls, 
Were met tncetliL-r Hi iiln-.ii'ii' .1 pi.iv." 

.1/. A'. /)., Ill, ii, 9. 

II., vb. (i)*To nuwul 'by inserting a 
piece of cloth. 

" 1 liis uiu-^t 111’ p ilt'h*J 
Willi cinlh of any colour." 

Cor., Ill, i, 252. 

(2) To repair clumsily. 

** O, that that rartli, wliii'h ki-pt the world in 
awo, 

Sliould piitch a w.ill to tho winlrr’s 

flaw." Hum., V, i, 202 

{3)^0 ameliorate. 

** If such a one will simh' .uul .ilioki' hi'% lx :ird, 

• • * 

Patch grief with proverhs, lu.ikc nii>furtune 
drunk « 

With candle-wasters ; bring him yd to me." 
i A/. A»f V, I, iy» 


(4) To arrange hastilv. 

- " You patched up your excuses.” 

# A.andC.,\\,'u,^fy. 

(5) To disfigure. 

" foolish, crookeA swart, prodigious. 

Patched with foul moles.T K. Ill, i, t?* 

PATCHED. Adj. Dressed in motley. 

" M.iii is but u pafeheJ ftxil, if he will ofliT to 
say what inethought 1 hail." 

M. N. 1).. IV, i, 205. 

PATCHERY. Botchcry, clumsy work- 
manship, bungling work, roguery. 

" 1 li re is such patchery, such juggling, and such 
kiiavi-ry.” 

. T. and C., II, iii, 77 ; v. also T. 0/ A., 
V, i. 89^. 

PATEN, v. Patine. 

PATENT. (1) A charter, a warranty. 

*• Ity his fiithority he remains lii-rc, which 
hc^thiiiks is a patent lor his s.uu iiiess." 

A. W., IV, V, 5h. 

(2) Privilege. 

,** .So will 1 grow, so live, so die, iny lord, 

ICie I uill yield rnv virgin patent up 
Unit) Ills loidsliip." 

.]/. .V. />., I, i, 80; V. .also Smni't 
JA.X.Wll, 8. 

(3) I'ormal permission. 

If vtiu aie so fond over her iniquity, give 
her piiti’.nt to olTend." (Kh., IV, i, 185. 

PATH. VI). To walk about. 

" I'or if thou path, thy native semblance on, 
Not J'-ieliUb it sell wvre dun enough 
To liidi* iheu troni prevention.** 

/.C., II,i, Rv 
Note. — li luis'been suggested to substitute 
for path ;is a verb, march, pass, walk, park, 
and / Ml, uiiiitliiig the cuiuiiia iuuue«U.iU-ly 
following. But its use as a verb is sufficienlly 
.•iirlieiiti^.iti'd. tf. Drayton, Hts- 

tunitil J\pt\lU's, Duke Humphrey to PAnwr 
( ohhum, I, (»i : **Pathing young Henries un- 
advised w.iies**; alM) Drayton, Potyolhion, 
ii, S’)) " \V here from the, lU'ighbouniig hil!'- 
lirr ‘ p.isHa«t; Wey d.oth path.** In both ca 
, llii'H. intdaiices the verb is used transiliv/*ly 
with .III olijeil cogn.'ite in iiicaiiing. 

PATHETICAL. (i) Pretending passion, 
per.'siia.-ive, p.tssionato. Cf. Puller. Pis- 
gah .'>ig(it, lh)()k II, chap. 12 : “ He 
mi.stook' Joshua’s curse rather for a 
patheticiil expression than pcophctical 
prediction.” 

' " I will think you the most palhetical break- 

pnimise, and the most hollow lover.’* 
^.y. L., IV, i, x66. 

(2) ICxcitiiig feelings of commiseration, 
pitiable. 

* ’■ And his page o* t*other side, that handful 
of wii ! 

Ah lie.iveii$, it is a most pathetica! nit.’* 

L. L. L., Ill, i. X35. 

PATIENCE. (0 Endurance without mur- 
muring and fretting. 

" Hut, which in mean men wc entitle /)/i/itfir^, 
Is p.dc cold cowardice in noble breasts.’' 

Rich. JI-l, ii, 3.3. 

(2) Freedom from discontent. 

" Patience ! The statue Is but newly fixed.* 
... : ’ V... ; y., V, iii 54. 
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(3) I^cjivc, permission. 

“ By your palUtMe^ 

I iHvrls niusi rest me." 

Temp., Ill, iii, 3: v. also A. Y. V, 
Iv, §72; Ham., Ill, ii, zoo; Olh., 1, 

(1) Perseverance in action or exertion. 

" Have patience and rmliire." 

M. A.. IV, I, 256. 

(5) Power totjndiire. 

" I tliank God I have as litpe patience as 
anolhiT man.” L. L. L., I, ii, 150. 

(6) Indulgence, long-suiloring, forbear- 
ance. 

” Do von find 

Your patience so pmloiiiinanl ifi your naturr 
That you ran let this jjo ? " 

Mac.. Ill, I, 86 ; v. also M, I'., II, vi, 21. 

(7) Calmness, composure. 

" With what strict pUteiice li.ivr T s.it ! " 

L? L. !.., IV, iii, i6t>. 

PATIENT. Vb. . To compose, to calm, 
to Iranciuillisc (only once used by Shake- 
S])care as a verb). Cf. Sackvifte, 
and Porvex, 1, 147 : “ Patient, your 
grace, perhaps he liveth yet.’* Stevens 
quotes Arden of Peversham (1502) : 

“ Patient yourself, we cannot help it 
now.** Also Wnriwr.Alhion^s hlngland 
( H)02) : “ Her, wt^ping ripe, he laiigliini|[ 
l)ids to patient her awhile.** 

** Patient yourself, madam, and pardon inr*.” 

T. A., 1, i, Z2I. 

PATINE (Paten). T,. /?«//?»«— wide .shal- 
low basin. Gr. 7rarai^i7— a kind of flat 
dish, weraKKUM* — I Opon. ^ ^ 

A small flat plate, fr^cpicntly of gold, 
used with the chalice in the administra- 
tion of the Eucharist, hence, something 
resembling x)late.s. 

" Thr floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with paiines of bright gold.” 

M. R. V, i, 50. 

PATRONAGE. Vb. (i) To protect, to 
support, to patronize. 

" As an outlaw in .a castle keeps, 

And useth it to patronage his theft.” 

I ifen. Vl-lU, i, 48. 

(2) To make good, to maintain. 

* *' As well as you dare patronage 
The tmvious barking of your saucy longue 
Againjit my lord the Duke of Somerset.” 

I Hen. Y/-III, iv, 32. 

PATTERN. I., subs. (1) A model, an 
exemplar. 

will be the pattern of all patience.” 

(2) A precedent. 

'* We could find some pattern of our shame.” 

K. Ill, iv. 16. 

(3) A copy from something already 
existing, an image* 

" Deface 

The patterns that by God and by French 
fathers 

Had twenty years been made.” 

Hen, Y-II, iv, 61. 
Note.— ” PaM«nit "aisons, as the images 
of their fathsn^ ’ 


(4) Excellence, such as might serve as a 
model. 

" By the pattern of mine own thoughts I cut 
out 

The purity of his.” W, T., IV, iv, 371. 

(5) A masterpiece. 

” Once put out thy light, 

Thou cunnirig'st pattern of exfx;lling nature, 
1 know not wh('n‘ is that Promethean heat 
That can thy light relume.” 

Olh., V. li, II ; V. also Rich. ///-I, ii, 54. 

II., (i) I'o plan. 

" Let mine own judgment pattern out my 
dcMtIi 

And nothing ctmie in p.artial." • 

. M. A/., II, I. 31. 

(2) To |)arallc‘l. to match, to give an 
examplo of. 

" Which is mon? 

I'lian hislorv c.-m pattern, though devised 
Ainl pl.iy’il to take siject.itors.” 

\V. T., III. ii, 34 ; V. also T. A., IV, I, 57. 

PAUCAS PALLABRIS. v. Palabras. 


PAUNCH. Vb. To disembowel, to evis- 
ceratt*. 

” With a log 

B.iitcr his skull, or paunch hiin with a stikc, 
Or cut his wez.uul with thy knife.” 

• Temp., Ill, li, 86. 

PAUSE. T., subs, (i) stop. 

” done there is no panne.'* 

0 th., V, ii, 82. 

(2) An interval for consideration. 

" A night is but small breath and little pause 
To answer matters of this eonseqiience.” 

Ihn. Y-II, iv, 145. 

(3) Suspense*, doubt, lu“<i<auoti. 

ii inoi) ti» Joubiij tiiisinc'ss boiiiid, 

I st.iii(l ill Ifause where I shall first begin.” 

Ham., HI, lii, 42. 
II., vb. (i) To discontinue acting or 
speaking for a time. 

" 1 pause for a reply.’* /. C., Ill, ii, 32. 

(2) To 1)0 (piicsccnt. 

” i'atii lice iitimov'd ! no marvel tliough sho 
pause.** C, E., 11, i, 32. 

(3) To wait. 

" Pause a day or two 

Before yfiu hazartl.” M, V., Ill, 11, 2. 

(4) To take time to consider, question, 
or examine. 

"OiiiiT offenders we will pause upon.” 

. • * a Hen. /Y-V, v, 13. 

(5) To hesitate, to cfelay, to dilly-dally. 

”Wliy doth the Jew pause! Take thy 
fr>rfciturc.” Af. V., IV, 1, 327. 

(6) To rest, to repose. 

" We want a little personal strength, 
Ami pause us, till these rebels, now afoot, 
Come underneath the yoke of government.” 

2 Hen. /Y-IV, iv, p. 

PAUSER. One who deliberates much. 

" The expedition of niy violent IKve 
Outruns the pauser, reason.” 

Mae., II, iii, 1x7. 

PAUSINGLY. With pauses, deliberately. 

” With demure confidence 
This pausingfy ensued.” 

Hen. Y///-I, U, 168. 
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PAVED. Pebbly. - 

*' And m>v(T, since the iiuddlu siiniincr's 
spring, 

Met wt‘. on hill,' in dalr, fiM'i".! and mead, 

Dy ^aved foiiiUiiin or by rushy buiok, 

t' To dance our rJiigleU to the whistling wind." 

• M. N. IK li, i, 84. 

PAVIN (Payan). A grave, statily fiance, 
deriving its nanu^ according to Italian 
authors, from Padna (radiiana), -where 
it is said to liave originated ; or, acconl- 
ing to Sir J. Hawkins in Ids fh'.sinry ttf 
Music, from L. fxioo - a ])eacork, bi'caiise 
<t was danced with “ sucli circuinstance 
of dignity and stateliiu .ss.’* ( f. lUn 

Jonsoii, The Alchemist, IV. ii. 12 ; 
“Your Sjianish the best dance.” 

Sempill (UiilUid'i) has *' Zc i»lesaiid 
paun ( = peacock).” 

A grave solemn coxcombe (Malone), 
or one who struts like a iieai.ock. 

"Tin'll hn's a rogiu- and .» p.issv nnMsuns 
pavm** T. .V., V, i, u,2. 

Note. Probably Sir T«iby foutomptn- 
oiisly called the sur:;roii .1 /bnuu i-ilInT tni 
iU.i'oiint of his digiiilinl Mtul or lioiii llu> 
iiaiiio of the daiiu* tor i\iurh.i!u,' had no 
liking. 

PAWN. L. />fi«;/n.s-»a cloth, a lag (a 
piece of cloth being the U tidn-sl article 
to leave in pledge). 

1 ., subs. (1) A thing pledge<l. 

"To lie likr pti:eii\ lock’d up iii i In **tr» and 
trunks." K. J., V , 11, 141. 

(2) Something to be pledged, if neces> 
sary. 

" My hfi' 1 in'vcr laid but as a pttu'n 
To wage against thy otu'iiin s." 

K. /-., I, i, i.|5. 

(3) The state of being jiledged. 

" Rrdocin from broking pmcii llu* bk niMi’d 
crown.” A'li/i. //-I I, 1, jij’. 

(4) Phrase : "At pawn ” -pkdj'oil, givtn 

as security. 

"Alas, swwl wifi*, my honour is at pai>n.'* 

J lien, ir II, III, 7. 

11., vb. (1) To ])leilge. 

" Have 1 not paven'd to you niv nia.p -^ly ? ’* 
A'. /., Ill, i, »)S ; V. .'ilso - ll,n. /r**lV, 
ii, 113; Rich. /77-lV, 11. 

(2) To risk, ^tc wage. 

“Siu'li hazard now must doling Tarquiii 
make. 

Pawning his honour to obtain his lust." 

A’. 0/ L., 15(1. 

PAX. A symbol of iience, called also 
osculaiotium ; at first probably a 
crucifix, then a plate of metal adorru'd 
with a figure of Christ crucifu d or some 
othc^tnous emblem, passetl .among all 
the eShgregation to be kissetl, to signify 
the peace, unity, and amity ot all the 
faithful. This was the origin of ** the 
kiss of peace.” Some aiiihorities, fol- 
lowing Holinshed, suggest Pix (the 


shrine in which the consecratoii wafers 
were kept) instead of in the ])assages 
in which it occurs ii] Hen, V. Steeveii.s 
shows, however, by two qiiotation.s llial 
the words were differen t and iiseil in 
juxtaposition. Cf. Sto\^**& Chronicle : 
“ Palmes, Chalices, crosses, vestments, 
pixes, paxes, and such like ” ; again, Our 
Lntly of Loretta : “ A ^iip, and a sprinkle 
for Iioly water, a pix, and a pax, all of 
excellei.f crystal, gold and ambt*!*.” 

" J'lirluni! is Dardolpli's foe, mid frowns mi 
him 

I‘‘or 111* hath stol'n a pa.f, and li.ing'd must 
be.” 

Hen. r-lll, vi, 38; V. also lien. K- III, 
'i, 4J- 

PAY. VI). A., tis. (i ) to satisfy or quit an 
obligation. 

“ Oiii‘ bwret kiss bh.ill pay this countless debt. " 

■ y.andA.,H.^. 

(2) 'J*o give as an equivalent. 

" 1 paid iiolhiiig lor it." 

M. W. W., IV, V, f)J!. 

(3) To render, to offer. 

** Pay th.it duly." K. /., II, i, 247, 

(.|) To requite. 

" .Vll my SCI vices you have paid limm*." 

W. r., V, hi, 4. 

(5) ■]*() give in iMtc^Kifal. 

" Mnr - iior liss to iilbrrs payinii 
Tluiii by SI If-oflruci a woigbing.” 

.1/. M., Ill, ii, 238. 

(b) 'Po .settle .scores with a person, to 
punish, to ilispatch. 

" Two, 1 aiji sure, I liavo paid.** 

1 Hen. TIMI, iv, ai j. 

(7) To beat, to thrash, to chastise. 

" line’s tb.it rope), I warrant you will 
pay ihrin all " (with a qiiibbh*). 

C. /?., IV, iv, 10. 
Non*. -TJi' word willi this meaning i.s 
f oiiiiiK^n ill Si'otl.iiid. o.g. " I'll pay youi 

liiUi:." 

B., inlrs. (i) To give as an equivalent. 

" lie sliall pay for him.” 

Temp., II, ii, 81. 

(2) do have retpiital. 

" He slfall pay for this." 

M. V., II, viii, 26. 
PEACE. \'b. A., trs. To sileucc, to hush, 
to keep still. 

" Peace- A your longue.” 

.V. IV. TV., I, iv, 71. 
B., intis. To be still or quiet, to keep 
.silent . 

" 1 will not peace** Rich, //-V, ii, 81. 
PEACE-PARTED. Departed from the 
world in peace. 

" We should profane the service of the dead 
• To sing a requiem and such rest to her 

As to peace parted souls." 

Ham., V, i, 226. 

PEACH. VI). A., intrs. To turn in- 
former or king's evidence. 

** If I be ta*cn, I'll peach for this." 

1 Hen. /V-II, ii, 4z. 
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M.. Irs. To iinpiiiich, to stigmatize. 

•' Tlu n is 4 nt'Te h«Te one Master Ciiper, at 
tlie suit of Master Tliree-pilc the mercer, 
for some ‘four suits of peacli-colourocl 
satin, which now peaches him a 

^ iU. . 1 /., IV, iii, 10. 

PEAK. Vb. 1^(1) To grow sharp -featured, 
thill, sickly. 

“ We.iry si'*iini|*lits, nine times nine, 

Sh.»ll lie dwindle, peak and pine.'* 

• Mac., I, iii, j.p 

{2) To mope, to brood. , 

" V. 1 1, 

A dull and miiddy-niettled r.iM.il, heuk, 

Like J olin-a-dreams, uiipre^nant my 
cause.” Uiiin., II, li, 

PEAKING. Sneaking. 

“ The peaking CorniAo Iht liush.tn<I . . . 

. . . eomes me In the iiisl.uil <«t mir i n- 
couiiUt.” M. IK. 11'., ill, V, 

PEASANT. Adj. Kural,. pjjovinci.il. <T. 

SjHMiser, h'acric Queenr, fl. iii, 277 : 

“ IN-rdy, tlion peumanl knight iniKiilsl nj;hlly reed 
Me tln-ii to 1 >* full b.ise .uid evil Imuu." 

“This have I rnmound |bi> pra^nnf 

towns.” 2 Hot. Iv Ind.. 

PEASCOD. (i) The liusk containing thi> 
]K'as. 

” As a sqii.ish is before *tis a prusithl.** 

T. N., I, V, 1O7 ; V. also K. L., I, iv, 210. 
Note. — "Our ancostriis w* re ir< (|ii<‘iitlv 
.lorustoined in tW’- !')\e .dT.ur^ to i-iiipluv* 
the divin.ilioii of a peasuid, by sit<iliii;; 
one fj'rowin;' on the sn.it' linif; il aw.iy 

quickly, .ind, it the i;ood omen ot (lie peas 
remaining in the husk witc preserved, lh»-n 
presc'iiting it to tlie ladv of lli«*ir choue.” (d. 
JBrowne, liritunnta’s Pa*>torah, Ilk. II, Song 
oi-nti 

“ 'Ihe greeiie oft with no little tovie 

Hee'd seeke for in tlio f.ittuht h rlil’st soile, 
And lend il fmm the st ilki to bung it to hei , 
And in her lK>sf>ine lor ;n%.'pt.nue wooe hei.” 

Cf. also, Ciav, Fourth Pastoral : 

** As peascoiis once I pluck’d, 1 eliaiic’d to 
One that w.is closely tilled with tliree tiiiie-* i 
three. 

Which whi n 1 cropp’d I ».ifely wiiv« y’d, 
And o'er my door the spell in secret laid.” 

(j) A peascod branch. 

” 1 remember the wooing of n peascod iiisto.ul 
of her, from whom 1 took two cods, 
and, giving her them ag.iiii said with 
weeping tears, * Wt.ir these ff»r mv sake.’ ” 
A, /. L., II, iv, *50. 

PEAT. F. petit. 

“ A delicate person : usually ap- 
plied ^to .1 young female, but ofliii 
ironically, as meaning a .spoilcnl pam- 
pered favourite " (Xares), a little 
])et (only once found in Shake.spcar(>). 
Cf. Massinger, The Maid of Honour, 11 , 

2 : 

** Of a little thing, 

You arc a pretty peat, indilTcrenl f.iir too.” 

Also, the same author’s The City 
Madam. II, 2 : “ You are pretty peahy% 
Halliwell quotes England's Helicon 
(1614): 

” And God send every petty peate. 

Heigh ho, the pretty peate. 

That feares to die of this conceit 

So kinde a friendc to hclpc at last.** 


V. also Scott, Heart of Midlothian, 
XVIII: "Ye arc baith a pair o* the 
devil’s peals, I trow.** 

** A pretty peal I it is best 

Put finger in the eye, — an she knew why.** 

PECULIAR. (1) J*rivale, personal, one's* 
own. 

” Hi’.iven is tiiy judge, not I for love and duty, 
But sci'miiig SI I, for my peculiar end.” 

Olh.. 1, i, bo; V. also 0 th., Ill, iii, 79; 
iV, i, f»2. 

(.1) Individiiiil, particular. Cf. Milton, 
Pavadi^r Lu'it, XII, ill : • 

**ih\t'J>i'nili'ir ii.ilion lo select 

.ill tin- n-st.” 

“ 'I 111* sun'll' .Hid peculiar life is bound, 

Wilh .ill till' Ntri'iigth .mil .iimoiir of tlu; mind. 
To ki'i'p ilvlt finiii noy.iii'-,e.’' 

Ham., Ill, iii, 11. 

PEDANT, til’. 7ra?s -a boy, connected 
wilh prdiiifngitr. 

(I) A prihgogiie. Cl schoolmaster: 
J‘Toriu il(‘iiiu‘.s the Ttaliati word 
pt'ditulr as “ a pcdaiiti* or a schoolc- 
la.i^U I ." 

."•*Ik«’ .1 pedant tl1.1l ki'eps a school i* iho 
chilli'll.” 

r. .V.. HI. ii, bf) ; V. .ilwi T. of 5 ., IV, li, 
Oi; /,. L. r.., Ill, i, 174. 

{2) Dm- who makes a pretence. 

” Bill wr.iiigliMg pedant, this is 

'I In* p.itp'iiiss Ilf iiiMveiily harmony.** 

T. ot .S'., HI, i. 4 ; V. also T.of 5 ., Ill, I, 
•I'*, «). 

PEDANTb^AL. Using f.ii ii-tchcd words, 
awkw.irdly osl»-iit,iiioiis of learning. 

” I-J'pii’i .s pcdanlital.** L. L. L., V, ii, 410. 

PEDASCULE, Vocative of a stipposed 

laitiii word, from pedant, probably to 
re])re:Aiit —pctluilt, SCllOOU 

masler. 

” PcduMulc, I’ll watch you lietter yet.** 

T. of S., Ill, 1 , 48. 

PEEL (Pill). 1 '. prlcr^Xo pill or peel; 
L. pi'Uis- the skin. Connected with 
poll ami tree the top of 

■which has bei-ii lopped off and shoots 
are lliro\«i off rouqd the point where 
the aiiipiitatiou has IfhDi made. 

Vb. (i) L'o strip the .skin or bark off, 

” 'Till* skilful sh(‘pherd peeVd me certain 
wiuids.” M. V., I, iii, 83. 

(2) To shave. 

” Peel'd prii-st, dost thou comm.ind me to 
be sliul imt.” z Hen. VI-l, hi, 30. 

PEER, 1 , T.OW Ger. piren-^to look 

closely, f' 9 . 

Vb. To peep. 

*' Mad.im, an hour before the worsbipp*d 
sun 

Peer'd forth the golden window of the east.** 
R. and /., 1, 1, 106. 
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PEER, 2 . An abbreviation of M. Eng. 
apefen appear. 

Vb. A.,intrs. To appear, to come into 
sight. 

“ When cliiffodils begin lo peer** 

. W. T., IV, il, X ; V. also W. IV, HI, 3 ; 

r. 0/5., IV, hi, 170. 

B., trs. To let appear, to show. 

** Wlio o'lT lliu while blicot peers h«T whiter 
dull." ’ R. 0/ L., 472. 

PEEVISH. J'ltyinoloj'y doulitful, prob- 
ably of oiioiiKitopoet ie origin. 

(1) Wilful, oh.stinate, way wind. 

• *' Run .ifliT tli.il s.iiin* ptrvii>h iiH'SseiigtT.” 

T. A^, 1 , V, jKi ; V. /v. II, i, 402 ; 

I //ill. /I' HI, i, loO; T. G. V., V, 
ii, 4.J. 

(2) Childishly querulous, fretful, pctii- 

iaiit. 

" Why shoiiliJ we in our pnvish opposition 
T.ike it l«i Iu*iirt ? " 

JJaiH.t I, ii, 100 ; v. .'ilso T. G. V., Ill, i, 
(.8; r. 0/ 5., V, il. IS7; A. V. L., 
Ill, V, xiHj ; I Ihn. k'7-ll, iv, 76. 

(3) Silly, childish, trifling. 

** 1 will not so presume 
To semi such peevish tokens to a king." 

I Hen. K/-V, iii, ii»o ; v. ali 0 th., Il, 
Hi, 1(14 ; Hen. I'-lll, vii, 120; 3 Hen. 
Vf-V, vi. iH; Rich. ///-I, iii, 104; 
T. and C., V, lii, lO ; C. lu, IV, i, ; 
il/. 11'. ir., 1, iv, ij. 

(4) Uiuviisonable, foolish. 

" S.iy thi*y stick their duties 

* * * 

Or else break out in peevish je.ilousies." 

0 th., IV, iii. 86. 

(5) Whimsical, eccentric. 

" llis worst fault is th.it he is given to pr.iyor ; 
he is soinething peevish that way." 

M. \V. }V., I, iv, 12 ; V. also Cym., 1 , vi, 53. 

PEISE (Peize). V, pescr-^Xo weigh. 

(i) To w'cigh. to oppress. 

" Strive, with lr«ml»h-d tUonghls, to t.ike a 
nap, 

Lest leadeu slumber peise me down." 

M. V., HI, ii. 22. 

(j) To weight SO as to make lo pass 

slowly, to lengthen out. 

" *Tis lo peise the time, 

To eke it and to cfraw it out in length, 

To stay you fniiii election.” 

.U.r., Ill.ii. 22. 

(3) To poise, to balance. 

'* Tlio world, who of itself is peised well.” 

A’. lit i, 575. 

PELLET. Vb, T'o round, to form into 
little balls. 

" nin brine 

Tliat season’d woe had pelleted in tears.” 

L. C., x8. 

PELLETED. Adj. Characterized by 
pelletft** or hailstones. 

** The next Caesarion smite I 
Till by degn^es the memorv of inv womb, 
Together with my brave Egyptians all, 

> Dv the discandyiug of this pelleted storm, 

lie gravelett.** A, und C., Ill, zui, 165. 


PELT. Vb. A., intrs. (i) To throw 
missiles. 

** Pelt so fast at one another’s pate.” 

X Hen. V/-Iir, i, 62. 

(2) To throw but or utter abusive 
language. \ 

” Another smother’d seems Wpdt and swe.ii .” 

R. of L.f 1418. 

B., Irs. To beat, lo strike, to as.sail. 

” The chidden billow sdims to pelt the clouds.*' 
Olh., il, i, 12. 

PELTING. Etymology doubtful, sup- 
posed to be allied with palttry. 

Paltry, insignificant, contemptible. 
Cf. North, Plutarch, p. 458 : “ llybla 
being but a pelting little town.” 

” Could great men thunder 
As Jovo ihiiusclf does, Jove would iieV-r In: 
quiet, 

For t'veryjf'^.Ving, petty officer 
Would usii his heaven for thunder." 

M. 3/., 11, ii, 1X2 ; v. also K. L., II, iii, 
x8 ; Rich. //-II, i, 60 ; M. N. D., H, i. 
)i ; T. and C., IV, v, 2^7 \ T. N. A'., 
ll, ii, 26. 

PENDENT, (i) Hanging in space. 

" Dlown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world.” M. A/., HI, i, 125- 

(2) Overhanging, projecting. 

" A pendent rock.” A. and C., IV, xiv, 4. 
PENETRATIVE. Penetrating, iniprc.'Sbive, 
affecting the Iieart strongly. 

” His face subdued 
To penetrative slnunc." 

^ A. and C., IV, xiv, 75. 

PENITENT, (i) Repentant, contrite. 

** Didst (*' cr hear a man so penitent ? ’* 

2 Hen. Vl-llh ii, 4- 
(2) PenitentirJl, doing penance. 

” We who know what ’tis to fast, to pray, 
Are penitent for your default to-day.” 

C. E., I, ii, 52 ; V. also Cyw., V, iv, 10 . 

PENNER. A t in cylinder or tube for hold iiig 
pen?, hence, used figuratively for wliat 
has been penned. Cf. FoXtBook of Mar- 
tyrs, p. I if 8 : “ Then w'ilt thou repent 
it, quoth the gentleman, and so putting 
uppe his penner and inkehornc, departed 
with the paper in his hand.” The word 
is still current in the Scottish dialect, v. 
Anderson, Rhhnes (1867). 214 ; ** Each 
boy carrying a tin tube, called affpenmr, 
for holding his pens and slate pencils.” 
” 1 first appear, though rude, and raw, and 
muddy, 

To speak, bvfote thy noble grace, this tenoiir ; 
At whose great feet I offer up my penner.*’ 
T. N. K., Ill, V, 124. 
PENNYWORTH, (i) A bargain. 

** Your pennywM is good, an your goose 
be fat.” L. L. L., IH, i, rjS. 

(2) Market price. 

” Pirates may make cheap pennyworths of 
their pillage.” . ^ Hen. V/-1, i, 2x9. 

(3) Full value. 

” You take your pennyworths now ; 
Sleep for a week.” . R. emd /., IV, v, 4. 
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(4) Something trifling, a trifle. 

** 't'he music ended, 

We'll fit th^id-fox with a pennyworih** 

M. /!., U. ul, 38. 

PENSIONER. An attendant. Shake- 
si)eare in his Vigiirativc use of the word 
rolers to onS of the honourable band of 
gcntlcineii who attend upon the sove- 
reign on state occasions, and receive a 
pension or aimurll allowance of ;£i 50 and 
two liorses. They were instituted by 
Hen. VII., and are now tailed the 
Honourable Hody of (rtjntlemen -al- 
arms. Cf. Milton, II Pcnscrost), 10 : 
“ The fickle pensioners of Morplieus* 
train.*' 

" The cowslips tall her pensioners be.” 

M. N. D., II, i, to ; V. al^ii) M. W. IK., II, 
ii, 09. 

PENSIVED. Pensive, mclaAcholy (only 
once used by Shakespt'are). 

" Jjn ! all these tFophic-s of affections hot, 

Of pensiv*d and subdued di-:»iri-s tlnnt'-iuliT.*' 
L . C ., 219. 

PENTHOUSE. A corruption of pcntice 
or apenlicc : L. appendicimn aj^pen- 
(lagc. 

1 . , subs. A shed or porch sloping from 
the main building? ' 

” This is the penthouse iind<T which Loicu/o 
Desired us to make stand.” 

M. V., II, Vi, I ; V. .ilso .V. .4., HT, ill, 
94. Cf. ” iK'iU-hoiisc-hke ” — hkc a pent- 
house, L. L L.t III, i, 14. 

IL, ailj. Overhanging. 

” Sleep shall neither night n<«p day. 

Hang upon hU pciU-ZtoiiStf lid.” 

\ Mnc-t I, ill, 20. 

Note. — " Pentliousc-Iid eyelid. 

PERCEIVE. (1) To observe, to discover 
by the organs of sense. 

** Consider 

When yw above perceive me like a crow. 
That it is place which lessens and seU off.” 

Cym., Ill, iii, 12. 

(2) To see through, to have a thorotigh 
knowledge of. • 

** The king in this perceives hiiii, how he coasts 
And hedges.” Nen. VIU III, ii, 38. 

PERDITION, (i) Utter destruction, en- 
tire ruin. 

*' Importing the mere perdition of the 
Turkish fleet.” 0 th., II, ii, 3. 


Subs. A soldier sent on a forlorn 
hope (Fr. un enfant perdu), a forlorn or 
lost one, one in a desperate case. 

“ To watch—potw perdu ! — 

With this Uiin helm.” K. L., IV, vU, 35« 

PERDURABLE. Very durable, lasting.* , 
Cf. Chaucer, Persones Tale : “ The love • 
of God, and tlio desiring of the joyo 
perdurable.'* Also, Drayton, Polyolhion, 
III : 

” Giving that ii.iliiral iKiw’r, which, by the vig'rous 

bWC.lt, 

l>olh lend the lively springs their perdurtMe heat.’* 
“O perdurable sh.mic! let's 'stab ourselves.” 
lien. r-lV, V, 7 ; v. also 0 th., I, iii, 3J#- 

PERDURABLY. Lastingly. 

” Why would he, for the inoinent.ary trick 
He perdurtihly fm’d ? M. M., 1II,J. 1I5* 

PERDY (Pardy). 1\ par diett. 

A corrupt oath ~by God ! verily. 

“If the king liki's not Ihi- loincdy, 

Wliy iIiLii, tulike, he likes it not, perdy.** 
Ham., lil, li im ; v. .ilso C. K., IV, iv, 
bi) ; Hen V - 11 , i, 52 ; T. N., IV, ii, 73. 


PEREGRINATE. L. pcrc^ri n its —foreign. 
Like a foreigner, foieign in mannirs, 
travelTed. 


*lh* i', lof) piekid, too spiueo, too aflcctcd, 
loo odil, .IS It were, too pcregrititUe, as 1 
may call it.” L. L. L., V, i, 14. 


PEREMPTORY, (i) Not admitting of 
c|ucslion, aulhorilaMve, dogmatic. 

"lil-. Iiiini'Mir is lofty, his discourse peremp^ 
lory, Ins tongue tiled.” 

L. T . L.i V, 1| xo* 

^ (2) Holif, nitdaeious, nbsolute in char- 
acter. 

“ O sir, your presence is ton bold and 
peremptory.” 1 Hen. IV-l, iii, 17. 

(3) Firmly determined. 

" Wo sirr; peremptory tf) dispatch 
Tins vi|>i us* IraUor ! ” 

Cor., Hi, i, 28r, ; V. also K. /., II, i, 434 ; 
Hen. V-V, ii, 82 ; T. G. V., I, iii, 73. 

PERFECT. Adj. (i) Finished, com- 
I)lcte, exact. 

" To eoiinti'rfi'it ilyiug, when a man thereby 
livetl), is to l>e no counterfeit, but the 
tnio and pirfett im.ige of life Indeed.'* 
^ i Ilm. 7V-V, iv, zx8. 

(2) Exactly Miky, wiTl),ftlMhc marks of. 

” Mine -VC liath well e.\arniried his parts 
And finds them perfect Rich.ird.” 

K. I, i, 84 ; v. also Temp., I, t, 33. 


(2) The utter loss of final happiness in 
a future state, future misery. 

“ Perdition catch my soul ! ” 

0 th., Ill, iii, 90. 

(3) Loss. 

” Bifold authority 1 where reason can revolt 
Without perdition, and loss assume all reason 
Without revolt.** T. and C., V, ii, 144. 

PERDU, F, fsriu, pa. part, of p^rdtQ —to 
lose, 


(3) Sound, unimpaired. 

" I knew he was not in his perfect wits.'* 

C. K., V, i, 42 1 V. also Mac., Ill, i, po8 ; 
K. L., IV, vii, 63. 

(4) Expert. 

^ “ That pretty W^h 

Which Ihou pour'st down from thc^ swelling 
heavens 

I am too perfect in.” 1 Hen. IV-lll, 1 , 201. 

(5) Certain, sure, well-informed, well- 

assured. ^ . 
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'* 1 am perfcci 

That the Pannoiiians and Dalmatians for 
Their are now in arms.** 

Cym., Ill, i, 71 ; v. also Mac., IV, ii, 63 ; 

W. T., Ill, iii, 1. 

(6) In health, healthy, sound. 

• ** Who wear our ln*alth ImiI sickly in his life, 

Which in his de.ilh wen- perfect.** 

Mac., Ill, i, 107 ; v. also Ill, iv, 21. 

(7) Happy, contenu'il, satisfied a.s to 
one's wi.shes. 

** Misht we hut li.ive that h.ippiness . . . 
we should tliiiik ouiM'lvis for ever 
pcrfcit.*' J\ of /!., I, ii, <>o. 

^(S) Kijie. nialure. 

**Si>ns ol perfi'it K. /.., I, ii, 67. 

(9) It if* lit, fdlTecl. 

" KiiiK Kiehard nii/{ld ereah- .1 ptrfect i»uess.** 

• 2 Hen. fV HI, i, 88. 

PERFECTION. (1) Sl;il<‘ of lu iti^ per 
feci. 

" No perfection is so .ihsohile.” 

R. of L. 85.V 

(j) One wlio is peihct, ;i pel led heini* 
(al)st. for conn.). 

"'lliat will coiiless perfeitinn s«i ionld err.” I 
♦ (Hfi., 1, iii, 100. I 

(3) h'lidownieiil, 1 

•• Win II I IimiK nil IHT pcrfcchom, | 
Then' is no reason hut I shall he hliiul ” 

7'. (r. i ., II, IV, 40<). . 

(4) Acconiplishnienl, acliievemeiii, per- 
torinanoe, <'xecul ion. 

“1 Inisl it will glow to .1 most prospiTous 
perfcilton.'* M. M., Ill, i, 248. 

' (5) IVrfed .skill, excellent nianner.s, 
exempkirinesh. 

” 1 winild with surh perfection g-ivern, s»ir. 

To excel the goUleu .ige.” 

Temp.^ II, i, 161. 

PERFECTNESS. (1) Kipeiu ss, maturity. 

"The i»riiice will in ih«’ pcrfcitness of time 
Cast olf his followers." 

2 Hen. /I’-IV, iv, 74- 

{2) Dexterity, acquired skill. 

**Is this your perfcitness ? '* 

L. L. L., V. ii, 173- 

PERFIXT, Fixed, appointed. 

"Take, heed, us you aic g«’iitlernon, this 
quarrel 

Sleep till the hour perfixt.*' 

T. y. A'., Ill, vi, 306. 

PERFORCE, (t) Jiy violence. 

" He th.it perforce rolis lions of their luMrts." 

A'. J., I, i, 268. 

(2) Of necessity. 

** Which perforce thou must restore." 

I'emp., V, i. 133. 

PERFUME, (i) A sweet smelling sub- ] 
stance. 

" All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten 
this little hand." .Mac., V, i, 47. 

(2) An odour, a scent. 

" To lhrt>w a perfume on the vioh’t 

• « • 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.” 

A*. IV, u, la. 


(3) A scented mistress (by metonymy). 
"Thy flatterers yet v-'r silk, drink wine, 
lie soft, 

I Jug tlieir diseas'd perfumes** 

T. of A., IV, iii, 206; cf. 0 th., IV, i, 137. 

PERGE. L. pergo —I prfl^'ced ; the Lat. 
im])erat. of verb— proccOd, go on. Cf. 
Miseries of Unforced Marriage, V, 24 : 

" If thou pergest tlius, thou art still a coinp.inion 
for g.dl.'ifits.” 

" Perge, nuistcr Ilolo.'ernes, perge.*' 

L. L. L., IV, ii, 50. 
Noti*. — ^An example of the. peUnntic l<ui> 

guagi' so frequent in the play. 

PERIAPT. Hr irtpi— round about, dirrw 
- I tie or hang. 

An amulet, a charm as a preservative 
against disease or mischief. 

" Now help. ye. charming spells and periapts ; 
And ye v.lioice spirits that adtnonisii nif‘." 

X Hen. VJ~V, iii, 2. 

PERILOUS. . 'V.' Parlous, 3. 

PERIOD. sul)s. (i) Jdmit, term. 

" This U the perioj of my ambition." 

. M. W. IV., HI. iii, 47. 

j) An end, a conclusion. Cf. Bacon. 
lissfiys: Of Dispatch: “Contrive 
some lalse periods of bnsinoss." 

** tliy sight 

My worldly business mokes a period.'* 

2 Hen. I V- IV, v, 231 ; v. abo Rtch. Jll-l, 
id, 238; yi. und C., IV, ii, 25; 0 th., 
V, II, ‘ ^56 ; A*, of L., 380. 

(3) Ckmipletion, completeness. 

" There WMiiteth now our brother Gloucester 
heie 

T\> make the perfect period of this pe.ice.*’ 
Ruh. Iff 11, i, 44 ; V. also .V. W. W., II, 
M, iqh. 

{4) A paiiM*. a stop. 

** When* J .have seen them shiver and look 
p.ile, 

Make periods in tlie midst of sentences.” 

M. N. 1 ),, V, i, zoo. 

(5) An end to be attained, an obje«:+ 
aimed at. 

* ** Tlierc's his period.** 

Hen. I77/-1, ii, 209 ; v. also M. W. IV., 
HI, III, 41 ; K. L., IV, vd, 96. 

II., vb. To put a stop to, to end (only 
once found as a verb in Shake- 
speare). 

" Which failing to him, 

Periods his romfort." T. of A., I, i, loi. 

PERISH. Vb. A. trans. To destroy, to 
ruin, to kill, to cause to perish. Cf. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, The Maid*s 
Tragedy, IV, 1 : 

" Let not my sins 

Perish your noble youth.** . 

Also, Bacon, Essay, 27 : ** That 

closenesse did impaire, and a little 
perish his understanding." 

" Thy flinty heart, more hard th:m they. 
Might 111 thy p.ilacc perish Margiuvt." 

2 Hen. VZ-IH, ii, xoo. 

B., intrs. To die, to lose life in any way. 

" Perish the man whose mind is badeward 
now.** Hen. K-IV, ill, 72* 
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PERISHEN. To perish. 

“ All peri^^ of man, of pelf, 

N(' audit cscupcn but hinisflf." 

/Vy., II, Prol., .15. 


PERJURE. vb. (i) To make to 
forswear, tempt to Ireachery. 

“ Want will perjure 
Thn neVr touch’d vestal." 

• ^ A. anti C., Ill, jyi, lo. 

{2) 'fo forswear. 

" As wagj^ish l)oys in pami- thrmsclvcs for- 
• swear, 

55 o the boy Love is perjured cvervwhore.” 

M. X. /L, I, i, 241. 

IT., subs. A perjurer. , 

" Why, he comes in liJ<c a perjure, wcarinp 
papers." L. L. L., IV, iii, 47. 

Note.— "The piinislimnit.of pt-rjurv is lo 
wear on the brc.*ist (b.irk ?) a p.ipi-r cxpicssinp 
♦he crime” (Johnson), paper. 

PERK. VV. ^^rc—compacl.'friiu. Ske.ii 
connects it witli i’rov. Kn;^. s/nuuk' • 

' briskly, lively : Ir. sprair - .sp^ij^hlli 
ness : feel. lively. 

To make trim, to i^rank, to dress up. 

" ’Tis belter to be lowly liorn. 

And ranil<‘ with humble livers in ronfont, 

'iiidii to be perk'd up in a KlNterifijj: arief.” 

Hen. Vin II, Iii, 25- 

PERNICIOUS, (i) N:.dons, hurtful. 

" This .iv.irice 

Stirks deeper, grows with more pt'tnicwti^ 
root." Mac , IV, hi, 

(2) Having; evil designs, malicious, 

mi.schievous. 

"This pernicious ccutifT <Upnfv." 

.W.. M., V, i, 88. 

(3) Vile, base. • 

"If he s.ay 90, may his pernicious swml 
Rot half a grain a d.iy ! " 

0 /A., V, ii, I.S4.W 

(4) Inauspicious, ill-omoncd. 

" IxJt Ihi.s pernicious hour • 

Stand ay« accurs»*d in the c.deud.ir ! " 

Mac., IV, i, I.J1. 


PERPEND. A., trs. To consider care- 
fully in the mind. 

“ Perpend mv wonis.” • 

Uen. I'-IV, iv, 8. 


B., intrs. To reflect, to consider, lo 
take thought (an .affected word ii.sed 
by some of Shakespeam's clowns). 


" I.eam of the wise, and perpnid.” 

A. Y. L., Ill, ii, Co ; v. albo Ham., II, ii, 
105 ; T. N., V, i, 289 ; M. W. W., II. 
i, 103. 


PERSEVER. To persevere (the only form 
in Shakespeare). 

" Persever in that clear way thou goest, 

And the gods strengthen thei: I ” 

Per., IV, vi, 34 ; v. also A. W'., IV, ii, 37 ; 

C. E., 11 , II, 214. 

PERSISTIVE. Pcrsi.sleiit, persevering, 
steady in ])iirsuit (an instance of the 
fiira$ '\ey 6 fAtua in which the. play of 
1 \ and C. abounds). 


" Why then, yon princes, 

Do you with cheeks abash'd Ix'hold our works, 
And think them sliaines, which arc indeed 
nought else 

Rut the protract! vp trmls of great Jove 
To find persii>tive cmislaney in men ? " - . 

T. and C., I, iii, 21,^ 

PERSON. ( 1 ) Personal appearance, come- 
liness. 

" Tims dill I keep my person fresh and new.” 

I Hen. /r-IIl, ii, s.'i : v. also T. and C., 
JV, iv, 79. 


(-’) Bodily shape or form. 

*' If it a‘«'iunie niv riobh; f.ither’s person 
riJ spf..k ii> it."' Ham., I, ii, 242. 

(3) Service. 

“Ami if It sl.ind, .is vou yourself still do, 
Wilhin till i-M- i)t hofuiur, be .issiired, 

Mv purse, iiiv person, 111 y exlrrnii‘,st nieaiiS 
).ie .ill iiiiIi»rU'd lo your oee.isioiis.” 

M. V., I, i, 138. 

(d) Posi* anil environment. 

“ Tor ber person. 

It bi'gg.ird .ill desMipliiiii ” 

A. ami C., II, ii, 198. 

(:;) A body, a being. 

“ V<»u must, sir, eliango persons with mtf, 
ero you m.ike that iny rer^ort.” , . 

A/.Af..V,i.3J3. 

{()) An individiud. 

"'lliU'i pl.iv I in one person many pooplc.” 

Huh. llM, V, 31 . 

( 7 ) parson or ri'clor of a parish. Cf. 
llohnshed : “Jeroni was vicar of 
Stepnie, and (Jarrard was person 
of 1 loniel.me ” : also, Seldcn, 
Table Talk : “ 'rho!:,,h we write 

dillenidly, yet 'tis but 
* /Vrso// : that is‘. the individual 
person set a pru t lor the service of 
tlieclMircli,:inirtisin bat in Persona, 
and PrrstmalUb is a PersonageP 
Chaucer also uk s llu* word in this 
.seusr, V. 77i. Parson* s Prologue, 23 : 
" *Sir pn-est,’ nuiid he, ' arlnw .1 vieary ? 

Or art a person r ’ ’’ 

And again in The Shipman* s Prologue, 

«• 

** GimI give ’’(HI fjiM'd morrow, m.'istcr Person. 
L. /.! IV, 11, 78 ; V. also /.. L. L., IV, 
III, r8o. 

PERSONAGE.’'-.(i) A Iw•r^^lv an iiidivi- 
dual. 

" V'ou are more s.mey with lord*; and honour- 
ai'le pcrsmiaucs lli.in the commission of 
yoiii larth and viriiie gives you heraldry." 

A.W., ll,iu, 257. 

(2) Appi'uranco, figure. 

" Of what personage and years is he ? " 

T. N., I, V, 147. 

PERSONAL, (i) Pertaining to a person. 

ji With iny personal rye .. 

Will I liSrik to ’l." 0th., It III, 3- 

(2) Present in person. 

" The alisent king 
In deputation left Iji-liiud him hiTe, 

When he was personal in the Insji war. 

X Hen. /V-IV, iU, 88. 

HH 
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PERSONATE, (i) To represent. 

"It must be a pmonating of himself.” 

v,l.ay. 

Note.— Here used as a verbal noun. 

(2) To to characterize. 

" Hr shall find himself feclinKlv personated*' 

t\ N., H. lii, 144. 

PERSPECTIVE, (i) Gla.ss cut in such a 
maimer as to pnuluce an o^cal 
illusion when looked ihroujjfh. 

Cf. Scott, Discovery of Witchcraft 
(1584) : “ There lie ;,dasses also wherein 
r one man may s(‘e another man’s imaf^o, 
and not his own": aNo, llohhes. a 
letter to Davenant (if^5i) : “ A curious 
kind of fH'rs fieri ire, where he that looks 
tlr.'oiif'h a .short hollow ])ipe, upon a 
picture cont.iiniii}' divers li^iins, sees 
none of those that are tlu're paintt'd, 
but soiut; one per.srm made U]) of their 
parts. convev\*d to the eye by the 
artilicial cuttini' ot a i^dass." 

" CiOnlrmpl his scornful perspective did lend 
iiir. 

Which warp’d ihc line of every olhcr favour.” 

A. 11'., V, iii, -pS ; V. ,iKo Simnet XXIV, 4 . 

(2) A picture produced by ciittinj^ the 
surface a board in such a way 
that a number of sides or Hats 
would be pn-seiited when looked 
at oblitjuely. On the.se fares the 
parts ol ,i i»iclure wen* aflixed .so 
that will’ll viewed “ awry ” the 
whole picture was seen, but ** when 
rightly (directly) fi.iz’d u])on showed 
iiothiiii{ but eoiifusioii." StauntO'.'i 
tpiotes riot's yjatitral History of 
Sta/foyJ shire: “At the rif'lit Jlon- 
our.ible till* Lord (rorrard’s at 
Cierards Tlromley, there are the 
piclurts of Henry the Oeat of 
France and his Queen, both upon 
the same indented board, which if 
belicld directly, you only perceive 
a confused piece of work : but if 
obliquely, of one side you see the 
King’s and on the other the Queen’s 
picture.’* Cf. Chapman, AH Fools, 
1 . i, 48 : “ T.ike a i d2i ning picture 
which fiae way shows like a crow, 
another like a swan." 

" Like perspectives, wliidi rightly gaz*d upon 
Show nothing but confusion, eyed awry 
Distinguish fonn.” Ktch. //-II, ii, 18. 

(3) A deception. 

"One f.ioi*, oil*; voice, oii^* habit, and two 
persons 

A natural perspcclii\\ th.it is and is not.” 

r. A\, V, i, 209. 

PERSPECTIVELY. As through a j>cr- 
spcctivc or some optic contrivance. 

” Yes, luy lord, you sio them perspectivety, 
the ciurs tuned iuto a in.iid." 

JJen. r-V, ii, 302. 


PERSUASION, (i) The art of persuading 
or of giving advice. ^ 

"He's (»hc has) a spirit of persuasion.** 
Temp., 11 , i, 227* 

(2) Persuasiveness. a 

" Is't pos.sibIc that my deserts to you 
Can lack persuasion?*' |r. N., Ill, iv, 323. 

(3) Persuasibleness. 

" God give thee the sp'rit of persuasion and 
him the ears ofiprofiting." 

z Hen. IV-l, ii, 137- 

(4) St^f-confidence. 

" You are a great deal abused in too l>old 
a persuasum.*' Cym., 1, iv, 100 • 

(5) Belief, doctrine. 

" I have a servant comes with me along, 

'lhat stays upon me, whose persuasum is 
I comr; .'ibout my brothex.” 

M. M., IV, i, 46 ; V. also M. N. D., 1, i, 156. 

PERT. WuV y>rr/— smart, si)ruce. trim, 
same as prrk (q.v.). 

Lively, brisk, sprightly, alert. Cf. 
IMil^oii, Comits, 118: “Trip the pert 
fairies and the dapper elves.” 

** Awake th« pert and ulmblo spirit of nurtli.’* 

M. N. D., I, i, 13. 

PERTLY. (I) Briskly, nimbly. 

" Appc*ar, and pertly ! 

No longiu' ! all eyes 1 be silent.” 

* •" Tetnp., IV, i, 58. 


(2) Saucily. 

" ^ onder walls, that pertly front your town.” 

r. ami C., IV. V, 236. 

PERUSAL, (i) Careful examination. 

" He falls to sncli perusal ol my face as he 
would draw it.” Ham,, II, i, 90. 

(2) The acj of reading. 

'* If auglit in me worthy perused stand against 
thy sight.” *Sonnet XXXVllI, 6. 


PERUSE. L. per, video see through, 
(i) To survey, to examine, to scan. 

" Let your trains 

M.irrh by us, that wc may peruse the men 
\\v sliould have coped wiUial.” 

2 Hen. JV-l\, li, 94; v. also i Hen. 
VI-IV, ii, 43; Hen. Vlll-il, iii, 73: 
H. and /., V, iii, 74 ; C. E., I, ii, 13 ; 
■A. W., II, iii, 60. 


(2) To read carefully, 

" Peruse this writing here, and tliou shall 
know 

The treason.” Rieh. //-V, iii, 49. 

PERVERT, (i) To turn aside or another > 
w'ay, to avert. 

" Let’s follow him, and pervert the present 
wrath 

He hath against himself.” Cym., II, iv, 151. 
(2) To lead astray, to corrupt, to seduce. 

" He hath perverted a young gentlewoman.” 

A, W., IV, hi, 17. 

PESTER. F. empitrer : Colgravc (French 
Dictionary) gives: Empestrer ^io 

pester, intricate, intangle, trouble, 
incumber.” Pastorium^B. hobble for 
horses, from L, pastutn, sup. of pasco 
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1 foccl. 'riic primary meaning seems to 
\iv “ to hobljk),.a horse, or other animal, 
to prevent it straying.** Cf. Milton, 
Cornu s, 7 : 

" Conriiicd and fffsU^d in this pinfold here.** 

(1) To overcrowd, to throng, to infest. 

Cf. Fuller, Worthies, eh. Ill : “ The 
calendar is filled, not to say pes- 
tered, with them, jostling one 
another f<#r room." Cf. also, 
Dryden, Preface to Tntilus and 

• Cressida: His (Shakespeare's) 

whole style is so pestered with 
figurative expressions, that it is 
as atiected as it is obscure,’* 

'* Dissentious nunibcn peslcrinn sirofts.** 

Cor., IV, vi, 7. 

(j) To harass, to annoy. • 

** III! hath not fail’d to pester us with mr'H- 
sage.” ^ , Ham., I, ii, 22. 

PESTERED. Constantly troubled. 

” Who then shall blame 
Ills pester'd senses to recoil and start?” 

Mac.^V, ii, 23. 

PESTILENCE, (i) A plague. 

” Now the red pestdence strike all trades in 
Rome.” Cor., TV, i, 13. 

(2) Infection, a pestilential quality. 

”M*'lhought she purged the air of pestilence." 

m T. N., I, i, 20. • 

(d) Poison, that which is morally 
pestilent. 

” I’ll pour this pestilence into his oar.” 1 

0 th., II, iii, 332. 

PESTILENT, (i) Producing the plague, 
relating to the plague. 

”A foul ^wdpesiilent congrcgal^on of va]v>urs.” 

Ham., II, ii, 315. 

(2) Troublesome, miscliicvous, con- 
founded. 

” A pestilent complete knave.” » 

0 th., II, i, 242. 

(3) Disagreeable, unpleasant. ^ 

“ These exactions. 

Whereof my sovereign would iiavo note, they 
arc 

Most pestilent to the hearing.” 

Hen. VlIPl, u, 49. 

PETAR. F. pdtard, peter —to break wind, 
pet—d, slight explosion, L. peditum-^ 
a breaking of wind, pedo — I Ijreak wind. 

An engine charged with powder used to 
blow up gates. 

” ’Tia the sport to have, tlic onginer 
Hoist with his own petar" (» caught in his 
own trap). Ham., Ill, iv, 207. 

PETITIONARY. Supplicatory, imploring, 
entreating. 

” I prithee now with most petitionary ve- 
hemence tell me who it is.” 

A. y. L., Ill, ii, Z75 . v. also Cor., V, ii, 82. 

PETTITOES. Eng. petty and toes. 

The feet of a sucking pig ; hence, 
human feet in ridicule. Cf. Halliwcll, 
Rhymes : 

“ Great feet belong to the grunting hog, 

And the prunes to tbe lltue pi|." 


” He would not stir his pettitoes till lie had 
both tune and words.” 

W. T., IV, iil, 688. 

Note.— “To stir one’s pettitoes to 
move an inch. 

PEWFELLOW. One who sits in th<h 
same pew in church ; hence, a com-* 
panion, an associate. 

^ "And makes her petvfeUow with others' 
^ mo.m.” Ruh. i//-lV, iv, 36. 

PHANTASIME (Phantasm). A fantas- 
tic, wliimsical, conceited person. 

” This Anii.ulo is a Spaniard, tli.it keeps here 
ill ('iMirt ; • 

A phaiUasime, :i Moiiariim, .ind one that 

• in.ikts sport 

To lh«* priiire :i«id his bookm.it i‘S.” 

L. L. L., IV, i. 04 ; V. also L. L. L., V, 

i, 18. • 

PHEESE (Pheeze, Feize). Etymology 
doiihlfiil. 

To twist, to screw, c.g., “ I’ll fccseyo\x 
ancwtetb(‘r for your coo.” also (indicat- 
ing a rev(Tsc process) to fray out, to 
touble (ScoicU fiiibo), llCllOC, fig, to 
harass, to annoy. 

*^An a’ !»•' pnmd witli me, I’ll pheexe his 

* l)Tldi*.” 

T. ami C., II, iil, !•/> ; v. also T. of S., 
Ind., 1, i. 

PHILIP (Phip), A familiar appellation 
lor a sparrow, from a siq^posed resem- 
blance in tlieir note, to its .sound. 
Tliis i.s the allusion in the following 
quotation. 

Gur^ " (.••)od hMVC, I'liilip 

• Bast. Phdip / Sparrow.** 

K. I, i, 208. 

PHILIP and JACOB, v. Jacob. 

PHILL-HORSE. v. Fill-Horse. 

PHISNOMY. l’!i> .*,iognomy. 

” His phi:>nomy is mori* hottiT in France 
tluui then-.” A. W., IV. V, 42. 

Nolo. — Sh.'ikespr.'iri! us< s ” physiognomy 
only in R. of L., 1395. 

PHOENIX. I., sulis. (j) The fabulous 
Arabian bird whicii existed single and 
rose again from its own ashes. 

\ • # ",In Arabia 

llure is rmo ir ■ . the phoenix throne, one 
phonitx 

At this hour n-igning there.” 

Temp., Ill, iii, 23. 

(2) A jiaragon, a person or thing of 
extreme rarity or excellence. Cf. 
Latimer, Sermon I, Before King 
Edward : 

” For God’s love let him not be a phenix, let him 
not lie aUfii*, let him nut be an huriiK closed 
in a wall.” 

” I do fear, 

When every fe.Ttlicr sticks in his own wing, 
Lord Timon wi’l be left a naked guU, 

Which floslics now a phoenix." 

T* of 4u Iff i, 
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II., ndj. Matchless, ran: (v. sub.s. (2)). 

** ll’m phoenix down 1>«‘gaii but to appear 

unshoni velvet on tliat tcrnilcss skin.*' 
L. C., 93. 

PHRASE, (i) A word. 

• “ '[Viubr v*Mnsf‘If moro cli'arly ; 

a Or— not to rr.u k tlu* wind of I In* poor phrase, 

Kiinniiif; it tliiis— you'll ti-iuli*r iiir a foid.” 

Hum., 1 , iii, loK. 

(2) Utterance. 

“ Wlifisr phrase of sorn)W 
0>njurrs flu* w.iiifk riiiK sl.u's " 

V, i, 241. 

(3) Expression. 

• “Till* phrase would b«* riiop' p'rrnan to tin* 

iii.dl<-r, if we (ludd (.iriv i.uiiumi by otir 
s*idrs." Ham., V, il, 149. 

(.|) A niodisli <'xprcssion. 

• ** (ifwid phrases an* *»un lv, and <-ver were, 
ViTV i-oijitiieiid.dili' " 

j Hen. ri' HI, ii, 6^. 

(5) A i^rovcrli. 

"I .'(III pniveib'd wiili a ip.iridsire phrase.** 
A*. (Hill J I, IV, 37. 

(fi) Phraseology. 

** Areonlini* to thi- phrase nr dn* addition 
Ot mail iMid rouiii!">. * Ihim., II, 1, 47. 

(7) LimKiKiRf. ^ .. 

*' Knde am I in mv ''P« < « h. 

And little l)le>s»*d willi the suit phrase t>f 
P'aee.” ()//»., I, iii, H>. 

PHRASELESS. liidescrihaM<\ beyond 
description. 

*‘0, then advaiv'e of viMiis that phrasrh'ss 
hand." L. (\, j.r,. 

PHYSIC, (r) Art of hoaliiif'. Cf. C.haii- 
cer, Sfij/niian'.s Vrohi^ur, 27® 

"It sh.ill not bi’ii of philosophye, * 

Nf of pht\yk.‘* 

** noth <’iur remedies 
Within lliy ledp and h«»lv />/»vmV Ihs.” 

K. aihl /., II, iii, 32. 

(2) A remedy for a disease. 

Throw physic to the dtijjs ; I'll none of it." 

V, ill, 47. 

(3) Medicine. 

*' I will not cast away my phy>ic but on 
those that .in- siek.” 

A. Y. A , HI, ii, ^o. 

(4) A physician. 

"Tlie Ml'ptP*. leaniiniT, ninst 

All fiillow tliis^aiid eiimelmdn«b,'' 

• ^ IV, ii, 26S. 


medicinal, res- 


PHYSICAL. Salntavv, 
torative. healthy. 

" 1-5 it physical 

To walk unbr.u'ed and Muk up the humours 
Of tin* d.iiik monuii;; ? ” 

/. C., II, I, j(»o ; V. also Cor., I, v, x8. 

PICK. (Ihe older form of f'itch) to 
pitch, to flu-ow. Pf. la vins. Mani- 
pulm ViKuhulnniw. jiutilari^ 

to pick. 

** Til m iki* a qn irry 

With thonsaiuU tlie*;i' qii.iiui'd ^Klves, as 
high 

As I could pick my l.uue." 

Cor., 1 , 1 , 193 ; V. also Hen. VilJ-V, Iv, 78. 


PICKED, (i) Spruce, trim, coxcombical, 
foppish. Cf. ChapmartlM// /‘W?, V, 1 : 
" I think he was some barber’s son, by the tii.iss, 
*Tis such a picked fellow, not a hair 
About his whole bulk, but it ^ands in print.” 

” Why, then I suck my"erih and c al'Tlii/e 
My Picked man of coiintri^.” 

K, /., I, i, 1O9 ; V. als^.. A. A., V, i, 1 {. 

(2) Nice, dainty, particular. 

“ The age is grown soV*V/tfrf, tli.il the tor 
of the peasant Tomes .so near the heeU 
^ of our courtier, he galls his kdif:." 

• /film., y, i, I n- 

PICKER AND STEAlIr. A hand. 

" So do I still by these pickers and steafers.** 
Ham., HI, ii, 321. 
^ote.— In Shakespeare’s time ii w.is 
customary trfswe.ir by the hand. 

PICKING. Petty, far-fclchcd, can fully 
.sought out^« 

* *' The king is we.u y 

Of d.iinly .and such picking gnevame. " 

2 Hen. fV-lV, \, 

PICK-tHANK. An oflicioiis parasite, a 
Jlatterer, a toady, a tale-bearer. 

** Snell e.Ktennatiqp lei me brg, 

.As, III reproof nf many t.iles devis.’tl 
Wliu-li off the e.ir of greatness needs iinist 
lu-.'ir. 

My smiling pickrihanks and base m'ws- 
mongi'rs.*** ^ 1 Hen. /V-IH, 11, 2s. 

Non* — The ivord is used as a verb { - to 
piili»riii some sereile .art for the ^.ike ol 
gaining f.ivmir) m Sir J. Harrington’s Plfn- 
grams, S5 : *' v)r doth he mean that thmi 
would'st pick a thank ” ; it is also found .is an 
adu'itive 'll D.miel, Civil IPiirs, H : ' hast- 
piik-th.enk ilallery.” 

PICT-HAFCH 
hatch. * 


(Pickt-hatch). — v. Pikt- 


PICTURE. (1) A fifjurc in a picture. 

• ** The sleeping and the dead 

Are Imt as pu lures.** Mae., II, ii, 5.1. 

(2) A portr.iit, a likeness. 

" His picture 

1 will send f.ar and near.” 

A'. A., II, i, 83; V, also II, vii, it. 

Note.— 'To show that this was .n eoiiinion 
pr.ietice in Sliakespc’an*'s day Furness quotes 
Hobodv and SomefHtdy (1606) : 

” Let him be str.iiglit imprinted to the life ; 
His picture shall be set on everv st.ill, 

And pniclaniation m.ido, that he that takes 
liim, 

Shall have a hundred pounds of .SowrWv.*' 
V. also Ham., HI, iv, 5). 

(3) A painted statue. 

”’rhe kings and the princes, our kindred, 
arc going to see the queen’s picture.** 

w. r., V, ii. 164. 

(4) A print. 

" This is the tune of our c.ilch, played by 
the picture of nobody.” 

Temp., III. ii, 121. 
Note.— The athisioii is to the print of 
Nobody, as prefixed to the anonymous eonu dy 
ol NfAody and Somebody. A ludicrous figure 
(head, arms, and legs, without a tnink or 
body) is sometimes represented on sign- boards 
of imts, etc« 
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(5) A perfect pattern. 

** '^u arc pictures out of doors. 

Iiolls ill your hiirbuurs. wild cats in your 
kirrhens.*' 0 th., H, i, no. 

PIE. Ill phrase* “by cock aiul pie/* v. 
Cock. . 

PIECE. T., SUDS. ( i) A part, a fragment, 
a separate potion. 

g What a head have I ! 

It beats as it would f.ill in twenty pieces.** 

» R. awl /% II, V, 

(.’) A masterpiece. 

“ Thy mother was a piece of virtue.” 

Temp.; I, ii. 56; v. also Ter., IV\ vi, 50; 
A. amt C., Ill, ii, 28 ; y, ii, ; lien. 
yjJl-V, V, 27. • 

(3) A work, a creation, a coiiiposiliou 
(applied to artistic weyk). 

** Mv precious maid. 

Those best aff«Tlions thaf f.4e, heavei>s infnsi* 
In their best- tempered pieces' kerti ciithroiTd 
In your dear heart.** T. N. K., I, lii, 10. 

(1) A coin. 

“ A thousand pieces** T. uf A., Ilf, vl, 25. 
(5) Used in contempt of a woman. 

** Go, give th.it changing pu’ce 
To him lh.it Jlourish’d for lier willi lus sword.** 
T. A,, 1 , i, 3W) ; v. also T. lY. A'., Ill, v, 43. 

{(}) A weapon, offensive or defensive. 
“Them was a li^j[h! quiver f<*llow, and a* 
would manage you his piece thus.” 

2 Hen. ly III, ii, 242. 

II., vli. (i) To patch. Cf. llacon, hV 
says: Of Unity in “Ther 

be also two false peaces or unities: 
thcoiie, whcMi . , . . the other when 
it is pieced upon a direct admission of 
ctmtrarics in fundamental points.** 
'•Here and there pieced witli packthread.** 

T. of S., Ill, ii, 61. 

(2) To make complete. 

** Sli.’ill we thither .iiid with our roinp.iiiy* 
piece the rejoicing ? *’ It'. T., V, ii, 97. 

(3) To supplement. ’ 

. ** I will piece 

Her opulent throne with kingdoms.** 

^ 4 . and C., I, v, 41 ; v. also Cor., II, hi, 
304 ; K. L., I, I, 202 ; T. N. A'.. V, iv, 

3 *' . 

(4) Phrase: “To piece out* — /o rtiahe 
good, to fill up. 

** Piece oht my iinperfciUions with your 
thoughts.** 

Hen. F-I*ml., I, 23 ; v. also /. C., II, I, 
j, 5 X ; A'. L., Ill, vi, 2. 

PIGEON-LIVERED. Pigeon-hearted, of 
too mild a temper, timid. 

'* But I am piseo»‘Hver*d and kick gall.** 

Ham., II, ii, sso. 

PIGHT. (Connected with pick or pitch. 
(1) Pitched. Cf. Greene, Menaphon*s 
Echgue, 35 : “ Where fancy's 

fair pavilion once is pight*' 

*.* You vile abominable tents. 

Thus proudly pigJU upon our Phrygian plains." 

r. omA C., V, X, 24. 
Note.— The old preterite of pitch was 
pighte. V. Chaucer, Knightes Tale, 1831 : 

“ ** He pighte him on the pomd of his heed.* 


(2) Resolved. 

** When 1 dissuaded him from his intent. 

And found him pight to do it." 

K. /.., II, i, 65. 

PIKE. A spike screwed to the centre of 
buckler or target. • 

** If vmi use tlioni, Marg.iivt, you must put 
in the pikes, with u vice.” 

* .U. /!., V, ii, 19. 

PIKT-HATCH (Pickt-liatch). A notorious 
haunt of jirostitules in ('lorkeiiwell, 
London. A hatch or half -door with- 
spikes or pikes u])on it was a commoi^i 
mark of a hoiisi', of ill repute, the pikes 
being* intern led as a defenco against 
riotous invasion or " lea]iing Ihc hatch ** 
{K. J.., Ill, vi. 70). a. Cupid* s 
lyhirligii:, (if'o;*) : “Set .some pickes 
upon your hatch, and 1 pray profe.s.s to 
keep a bawdy house.” Cf. also Ben 
Jonson, The Alchemist, 1 1, 1,65: 

“'nil' d<*c.'i»*‘.l vcsi il‘> of Tickl-hiiUh would Ihiuik you 

Th.it kei |i ihi* liu* ihiT«-." 

“ Go. A slifii t Knifi- .ind .1 thmiig ! To 
yj)ur manor i»f Tukt-hahh ! ** 

M. W. \V., II. 2, 17. 

PILCHER. pcllicctts nmlv. of skin: 
pclli<: - 'tlu‘ skin ; JM. Ii. pikha a warm 

, furred outer garment (Chaucer) ; O.E. 
pylcc'-^w. robe of skin (Sweel). 

A scabbard, a shealli (only once used 
by Shakespeare). 

“Will you pliiik voiir ^worJ out of his 
piUher by llie « .11 .s ** 

A. amt /., Ill, 1 , 77. 

PILL, 1 . Jyinie as Peel (epv.). 

PILL, 2 . h'. pilhr -'U) pillage; L. 

pil(t^U) ])lnmliT, to ransack. 

To ])iliage, to iiluiidir. to rob. Cf. 
Mirror jor Magishatrs : “ Tlio prince 
thereby pn-sumed Jiis people for to 

pm:* 

“ The ninnnons Julh he with grievous 

t;i\r«..” 

Kick. U-U. i, 24G; V. .ilwi Rich. Ul-l, 
ill, i5'j ; T. of A., IV, i, 12. 

PILLAR. (^) A column, us a monument 
or uii morial. Cf. Gen. xxxv, 20 : 

“ Jacob set a pillar upon lier grave.** 

•* O, fcqoice 

Ih-voiHnT iVTiiriioii jf»\* ;iur.l v‘t it dmvn 
Wilh gold on l.isuiig pt/fafv.” 

Temp., V, i, 209. 

(2) A supporter, a mainstay. Cf. Mil- . 
ton, Paradise Lost, ii, 302 : 

“ In his rising si em’d 
A pillar of state.” 

“ 1 charge you by the law 
VVljLTCof you arc a well-ih-serving pillar.** 

^ M. y., IV, 1, 235. 

^ (3) An ornanicntal column carried be- 
fore a tardinal emblcmaticarof his 
support to the church and used as 
the insignia of office, v. Stage 
directions //djt. VIJI~\l, iv : “Then 
two gentlemen bearing two great 
silver pillars,** 
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** The king has cur’d me, 

1 humbly thank his grace, and from these 
i shouldcTS, 

These ruin'd pillars, out of pity, taken 
A lo:ul would sink a navy.” 

^ Hen. VIII-lll, ii, 380. 

' PILLICOCK. Us(;cl as a term of endear- 
ment. Collier quotes Kitson’s Gammer 
Gufton's Garland : 

** PiUytoch, VUlycoik s.il on a hill ; 

If he's not ^one, li<‘ bits tin ic shll.” 

** J'illiiotk s.it on rilln 01 k-liill.” 

M . K. I... Ill, iv, 74 - 

PILOTS GLASS. 'I lu; licmr bI:iss. 

•* (lire) four and twi nty tuiii-s tin* 
ll.'ith told the lhi«-\isli iiiiiiiitrs how they 


lic.'illh sli.iU live free.iiid sii Kiu-^s fm-ly die.” 

.1. ir., II, i. 165- 

PIN. (1) A pointt'il of metal, used 
for fastening or oni.inienting. 

•* 1 feel this pin i>riek.” 

K. L., IV, vii, 5f». 

(2) The centre of a tarj-et, the ^vooden 

peK fusteiiin^ tlie tarj^et at areliery 
practice. Note.-- To cieavr tliis peg 
was to shoot best. 

”Ti»e\eiy pm of hishe.iit eh 11 with tin* 
blind l*ow-l»<iv’;> luitl-sh.il l.” 

JV. aiui /., 11 , i\, 15 ; V. .iho I . L. L., IV, 
i, 1 o. 

(3) ^ perlorator, a jiiercer. 

” Climes at the l.ist .uni with a little pin 
Ikires 'hroiigh hi}> (..islle walls.” 

Kuh. //-Ill, ii, 169. 

(4) An cxci*»-riceiic« on tin* ci^noa of the 

eye, cataract (calletl also pin and 
tveb). 

” Wisli all eyes 
Blind Mith the pin and wi b.” 

IK. T , I, ii, -91 ; v. alsii K. /.., Ill, iv, 104. 

(5) A thing ()f till' sliglitest value. 

** By the world, 1 would not ran' a pin.'* 

/.. L. L., IV. hi, 16. 

(6) The log (slang). 

” His .ipp.irel ih Ijiiill uiKiii his baek .uid the 
whole li.iine st.inds upon pms." 

2 Hen. /r- HI, ii, 13J. 

PIN-BUTTOCK. Thin. sliarp-pointed 
buttock. ^ 

” It is^ik(,:i baiber’s elfair th.d fits all but- 
toeks. the phi-lnitUuk, the quatch- 
bntloek, thi: brawii-but lock, or any 
butioik.” A. ir., 11 , ii, x6. 

PINCH. Vb. (I) To grij) and bite. 

** Or as .T lx\ir, eiieompasii'd round with dogs, 
Who having pinch'd a tew and iiMdc them 
ery. 

The n'bt stand .ill .di.x>f, and bark .it him.” 

j Hen. r/’H, i, xO. 

(2) Jo atllict, to distress, to vex. 

. ** (J majesty ! 

When thou dost ptnch thy bt'.iri-r, thou dost 
sit 

hike a rich .iriiiour won: in lie.it of day. 

That s<*nlils with srifeiy.” 

2 Hen. /I “IV, v.'^y; v. also i Hm. 
^ iK- 1 , Ui, 229 ; ilb *. 49 ; T. AT. K., V, 
.f.llLiSj., 


(3) To play a trick oa^ 

” What, have I pinch'd you, Senior C.remio ? ” 
T.ofS., II. 1, 365. 

(4) To press hard, to y^.y, 

”As they finch one andtlier by the dispf)- 
sition, ae cries out * Mi inon\' ” 

ATard C., II, vii, 6. 
Note. — ** Pinch one another by the dis- 
position press each ether hard in their 
projiensily to drink excess. 

PINCHEp. Silly, ridiculous (v. vb. (3)). 

! "He has discover'd my design, and 1 

Remain a pinch'd thing.” W. T., fl, i, 5t- 
i Note. — Heath, with others, makes pinch’d 

ihing^a child’s baby, a thing pinch'd out 
ol clouts, a rag-baby, or puppet. 

PINCHING. Nairow, contracted. 

! ’ ” How. 

Ill this our pinching cave, shall wc discourse 
'1 he freezing hours away ? ” 

0 i Cym., Ill, iii, 38. 

PINE. Vb. • I., trs. (1) To afflict. 

; “ I towanls the north, 

I Where bhiveriiig cold and sickness pines the. 

' « clime.” Rich. //-V, i, 77. 

(2) To starve. 

” liven .TS poor birds, deceiv’d with p:iiitle<! 
graprs. 

Do Mirfeit by the eye and ptne the nuiw. 

V, and A., Ooz. 

Tl., intrs. (i) To languish. 

f ” Weary se’nnigllR nine tirn.s nine 

, Shall he dwindle, peak and pine.’* 

Mac., I, ill, 2). 

■ (j) To stjirvc. 

” i*hu mind shuK banquet, though the body 
pine.’* L. L. L., 1, i, 23. 

PINFOLD, All enclosure, a pen, a pouml. 

Cf, MilUmr, Cotniis, 7 ; 
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” Omiiii’a .Till! pe ster’d in this pinfold hen*.” 

" 1 ine.m, the ixumd, — a pinfold.** 

T. G. V., I, i, 105 ; V. also K. L., II, ii, 9. 

PINK, 1 . Subs. Dut. pinckc —a fishing boat. 

^ Cotgrave (Hrench Dictionary) gives 
Nasellc, nacclh^n pink (or sm^l ship 
or Ubal ). 

A ship with a very narrow stern, 
used chielly in the Mediterranean as a 
carrier for merchants. Cf. Crabbe, 
Borough ^ 

” For otiicr cr.ift our prouder river shows, 

Hoys, pinks, and sloops.” 

” This pink is one of Cupid’s c.Trricrs." 

M. W. W., II, ii, X20. 

Note. — V. Punk. 

PINK, 2 . Adj. Dut. pincken ^to shut 
the eyes. 

Winking, blinking, half-shut. Note. — 
“ to pink and wink ** —to peer 'witli half 
shut eyes. 

" Plumpy Bacchus with pink p>*ne.” 

A. and C., II, vii, X13. 

Note. — Pink-eyed small eyed, as in 
Pliiiemon Holland's Pliny, 13 k. 11 : ” Thi-ni 
that wore pink-eyed, and had very small cies, 
they tenued ooellae.” Pinky (pinkie) » the 
little finger. 

PINK, 8. (Probably a nasalized form of 
pick or peck). 

To work in eyelet holes or to orna- 
ment with scallops.; . 
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'* Tliori' was a habordashor's wife of small 
wit v\Sl him, that railed upon me till 
her iitUted porringer fell off her head.'* 
^ Hen, VIII-\\ Iv, 38. 

PINK, 4 . Etymology doubtful. 

Sii])rumc excellence, a nonpareil, a 
noiiosuch. 1 

*' I aln ^hc very pink of courtesy.” 

^ R. and II, iv, 62. 

PIONED. Oveygafown with peonies or 
mafsli-marigolu. 

” My haiiA with pumed and di’iHed brims, 
* Whicli spongy April at thy hest bctriiiis. 

To make cold nymphs chaste entwns.'* 

Temp., IV. i. 64. 

Note. — writer in tlu; Edutimrah Ri'vUu 
(Oct. 1872, p. 3O)) obscrvi's thab pi'ony is the 
provincLil name in. Warwickshire tor the 
*' marsh marigold ” which " in gcniT.d growth 
and shape, ('.stjccially in th^ o.irly st.igi-, when 
the full-formed bud is ripe for' blowing," it 
closc'ly resembles. Tlg^ dower “ haunts tlu* 
watery in.irgins as the ronsbuit ass<icMl«: 
with reeds and rushes, blooms in ‘s|iongy 
April/ and in c^miium with other w.iler 
flowers is twined with sedge ‘ to make aiUl 
nymphs chaste orow'ris.* ” 1 fe further says 
th.at Shaki'Speare writes the w'ord as it w.is 
pnmnunced. Some editors explain " pinned 
and twillfxl" as *Nlug and riilged,'* and 
Sle»;vens cxemplilies from Spenser, who, he 
says, h.ts digging. But this gives 

a somewhat prns.iic look to the picture tliat 
Shakespeare wish* s to present. 

PI ONER. O.E. f>eon ; Sp. peon ; Lo\^ 
Lat. pedo^^u. foot -soldi t^r. 

One who goes before to prepare the 
way and remove obstructions for an 
army. In old times soliliors were set 
to this work as a punislinieiit for 
mbbcliavioui'i hence, a^degraUetl oob 
dier, the vilest of yie caiiij). Cf. 
Davies, I'he Art of War (1619) : 
“ Such a one is to be dismissed with 
punishment, or to be made soiite abjii^t 
pioner** 

” I had been happy, if the geiK ral camp, 
PfOM^s and all, had tasted hei vile body, 

So I had nothing known.” 

0 th., Ill, HI, 34O. 

Note.-— The word is used in its modem 
sense in Hen, P-III, ii, 76. 


PIP. A corruption of pieji from O.F. 
pique, picque, 

A spot or mark on a playing-card, 
hence (in an adverbial sense), to 
a small extent, to some de- 
gree. Cf. Massinger, Fatal Dowry, II, 2 : 
“You tliink, because you served my 
lady's mother (you) are thirty-two 
years old. which is a pip out you know." 


*' Was It for a servant to use his master 
being, perhaps (for aught 1 sec; twoaiu 
thirty,— a pip out.” 

r.o/ 5 . I. u. 3( 
Note. — ^”An expression derived frM'*. tl 
old game of Bone-ace or Onc-and-tairty 
to be tuKhond-ihirty, a pip out was an ol 
cant phtuse^ applied to a person who wi 
intoxicated” (Halliwell). 


PIPE. I., subs. (1) A tube. 

” Your statue noutiog blood in many pipes," 
/. C., II, If, 85. 


(2) A vein in a body. 

” Her blue bloixl, changed to black in every 
vein, 

Wanting ^thc spring that those shrunk pipes 

ShowM life imprison'd in a body diMil.” 

K.o/L., 145^- 

{3) Tlic voice. 

" Thy small pipe 

Is (\5 the maiden's organ, shrill and sound.” 

T, N., I, iv, 31. 

(4) The peei)ing, wliistling, or chirping 
of a bird. 

“ L’hilomi‘I ill summer’s froiil doth sing 
And blo|).'i ln‘i ptpe in growth of riper dajffe." 

• Sonnet Cl I, 8. 

(5) A tubular wind instrument of 

music. . ^ 

•* 1 lii-v .III* not .1 pipe for fortune’s finger 
To Moiiiid wli.it stop ‘ilie pliMse.” 

H.iin., Ill, ii, Os. (Spediically — M a 
liiiinpi't, 7*. tiwl IV, V, 7 ; (n) a 
noDuliT, Ham., lil, ii, 337.) 

II.. vl). (1) To play on a pipe, 

" Wlirii hliepikri Is />//)(; on oatiii straws.” 

L. L. L., V, il, 913. 

(.:) To h:\vo a shrill sound. 

• • ** III*. l»i^M^;^llly voice. 

Turning .igain toward diildish treble, pipes 
And wlui»ilrs in Ins s»iuiid.’’ 

A. Y. L., II, vii, 162. 

(3) To whistle. 

" We may go pipe lor 

i 7 . . 1 ., IV, Hi, 24. 

Note. — “ To pipe ioi ” -• to give up as lost. 

PIPE-WINE. Wme trom the pipe or 
c:i.sk, us di.stinf{nislicd fiuiii that of the 

bottle. 

*' 1 think I s!i.ill drink in pipe-wine first 
with him." .U. W, \V,, in, ii, 77- 


PIPING. ( h.inicb rized by the sound of 
jiipcs instead oi martial music. 


"J’hii p'lpint; lime of jjiMcn.” 

RUh. ///-I, i, 24. 


PISMIRE. AI.I:. pi', sc and mire an ant, 
Gr. 

An ant or emmet, so called from the 
nriiioiis smell of an ant-hill. 

Cf. Milton, The Tenure of Kings : 
“ H'liey wf*re no more in respect of his 
pervt rse wvll titan A nj^tipn of pismires** 
“ W hy, lo(fk*>’ou, 1 .lAi whipp’d .irid scourged 

With rods, 

I NcUh-d, ami stung with pismires, when 1 hear 

()I this vilu [Mililiciaii, Uoliiigbnjkc.” 

r Hen. IY~[, iii, 249. 

PISSING-CONDUIT. A small conduit 
near llic Royal P 3 xchange, London, so 
called in contempt or jocularity, from 
j its running witli a small stream. Ac- 
cording»*to Stowe it wa.s oaected by 
“ John WeLs, grocer, maior, 1430.“ 
Cf. Stow'e’s London : “ Some distance 
west is the Royall Exchange — and so 
down to the little conduit, called the 
* pissing-conduit, by the stockes market.” 
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*' Now is Morliiner lord of this city. And 
here, sitting upon London-stone, I charge 
and coinm.ma that, of the lity’s cost, 

’ the pissing-cotuluil nin nntlii.ig but 

claret wine this first vc.ir of oiir reign.** 

2 Hni. r/-lV, Vi, 3. 

^ j^SSING-WHILE. A short time (such as 
r- is sufliciont for the evacuation inij)liefl). 
Cf. Ray’s I'roverbs : “ To stay a pissing- 
while**: also, Hen Jonson, The Mag' 
fietic Lady, I, 7 : “I shall entreat your 
mistress, Madam lCx[)eclation. if she be 
among these ladies, to have patience 
but a pissing -iohilc'* 

^ ** Ho ihriMs iiH- hiiiiM If ini') llu* i'fini]uny 

of tliri’i' or four gi-nllrni.ni-lilv« dogs, 
lllidtT tin: diikr's ; hr had iii»l 

brrii lh«‘lr (hli'ss tin- lii.iik) a /»i«Aiwg- 
whxlc, but .ill tlir (.li.iiiilii r snirll iilni.*' 

, 1 . ii. V., IV', iv, 17. 

PISTOL. Vh. Jo shoot with a pistol. 
Cf. llowell, L'ainiliar Lcitcis (1650) : 
“ Captain Keinish. who was the main 
instrument lor disroverv t>f the myne. 
phtol\l himself in a tlesperalt' tnotwl of 
discontent in his cabin, 111 the conver* 
tine.” 

*' Ttslol him, ptsiol him.'* 

T, .V.. f‘Vv. u* 

PITCH. A Weakened lurm of pi(k. 

l.,siiL)S. (i) lig., A i»omL of elevation, 
height, degree. 

•* I c:innot IkhiiuI a pitch above dull wo<’.** 
R, and I, iv, .ji , v. .ilvi Ruh. // I, 
i. io«) ; /. I, I, 7^^ ; J'‘ .1., 11, 1, 14 ; 
T. A'., 1, I, ij. 

{2) fig., Significance, importance. 

“ ICnirrpiisi's <»i guMi pitJt .md iromuiit 
With this rrgaid tln ir ciinnii^ turn .iwrv." 

//am., Ill, i, SO, 

(3) Loftiness, sublimity. 

"Thr pUJx .Uld bright «>f .ill In'! thoilghti..’* 
Ru/i. ///-Ill, vu, 1S7. 

(4) Stale, condilioii j^.iss, l(»rm, lashioii, 
Cf. North, I'lntarch . ** N\nv Hac- 
chus . . . brought hiinseU to that 
pitch:* 

" All mru’s honours 

Lie in onr lump bi'foir him, to bo M^lnon'd 
Into what pitch lu* plcajn-." 

Hen. 17/; -II, u. 48. 

(5) A technical term for tJie highe.st 

point to, which a havrk or falcon 
reaches before stooping on her 

f- prey- 

“ Hot worn two hawks, which flics th'' higher 

pUihr 

X lien. 17-11, iv, ii ; v. also 2 Um. VI-\\, 
i, 6. 

II., vb. (1) To fix or plant in the 
ground as a stake. 

•* Shaip slakis pliu k’d mit of hedge's 
Pn; pitihed in the ground m/^ii’-rdlv.'* 

1 litn. rJ- 1, i, 1x8. 

(2) To surround with sharp stakes 
firmly fixed in the ground. Note. — 
Before a battle it was customary 


for archers and other footmen to 
encoin])ass themsehtfs with sharp 
stakes firmly pitch^. o- stuck, in 
the ground, to prevent their being 
overpowered by the ^valry. 

'* 'I’hc very parings of our ii.iils 
Shall pitch a Add when wc dc.-ul." 

X Hcfl W-lIl, i, loj- 

(.1) To set. . 

" They liave pitched a#dl." 

L. L. IV, lii, 2. 
Pifrrhrd a toil "---Set a sft.irc. 

(4) To lix {as a value or price). 

'• Whose vulture Uiouglit dritli pilch the 
pi ice so high.*' V. and A., 551. 

(5) To throw, to cast. 

" 'nicy'll nor pinch, 

iTiglit me with urcdiin-slinws, pitch me i* the 
min*.** Temp., II, ii, 5. 

PITCH AND PA'if. A proverbial ex]>ros- 
sion, meaning pay down at once, cash 
down. Stec‘V<-ns <piotfS Middleton, 

Illurl Mcister Constable (1602), i, 2 : 
" Will you pitch and pay, or wdll your 
worsliip niu ? *' 

" 1-et si'iiscs rule ; the word is * Pitch and 
Pay:*' Hen. 1^-11, Hi, 41. 

Ni>te. - .\s N.ircs oWtvos, F.irin«T suggc'sts 
th.it the expnssion originated from pitching 
, ( srtiiiigont for s.lUC gcKKls in a market, and 

pjvini: nimiedi.itdy tor tliuir standing. 

PITEOUS, (i) Moving compassion, ex- 
citing sympathy. 

" With .1 look so t'lteous in pur^iort 
. . . he c^ouu'S Ivtorc me.’* 

Ham., II, i, 82. 

(2) Compas«:onate, feeling pity. 

" In iby pita^us heart ptiiit thou thine ear." 

Rkh. //-V, Hi, 126. 

(3) I'ltiful, wretched. Cf. Milton, IVira- 
• disc Lost, X, 1032 : 

“ 'I hv sird shall bruise 
The siTBeiil’s head : piteous amends ! '* 

*■ Piteous they will look, like droivncd mice.” 

I Hen. yi-l, H, 12. 

PITH, (i) Marrow. 

” Let it feed even on Uic pith of life.** 

• Ham., IV, 1, 23. 

(2) Essential point. *• 

*' V'ou mark’d not what's the pith of all.” 

7. of S., I, i, 171. 

(3) Strength, force, might. 

*' Since these arms of mine had seven years* 
Otk., I. iii, 83. 
Note.>-Thv word is still common in Scotland 
in this sense. 

(.f) Weight, importance. 

*' Enterprises of great pith and moment.** 
^ Ham.; Ill, i, 86. 

PITHLESS. Weak, feeble. Cf. Dryden, 
Duhe of Guise, I, 2 : Some dotard in 
his pithless years." 

'* Weak diouldcrs, overborne with burthening 
grief. 

And pitkuss axms.** x Hen, VI-ll, v, xx. 
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PITIFUL-HEARTED. Softened to ten- 
derness, hence, softened, liquefied. 

** Didst tffnti never sou Titan kiss a dish of 
IniUtf? piti/ul-hcarted butter, that 
iiielU% at the sweet talc uf the sun.*' 
i I Hen. /K-II, iv, 1x2. 

Note.— Tlie allusion is to an old Knglish 
saying, that a fat person in a heat looks 
“ likuj)%tur ill the sun." | 

PITTIKINS. A diminutive of pity u.se<l 
(ill conjunctAn with *o(ls -^Gtds) as an 
exclciiiiation. 1^. 'ods. 

'* 'Od’s pittjkins 1 can it b«.‘ six miles yet ? " 

, ■ IV, h, 21)3. 

Note.—" 'Ods pitUkiiis ”*-by (i»Ki's mercy. 

PITTY-WARD. Probably toward the 
JHtty, if there was a place so called. 
St(;(;vens says there was a iiffice with 
this name in Bristol. * Halliwell thinks 
it moans “ towards the Petty or Little- 
Park ** as distinguished from the ]Kirk. 

" Marry, sir, the PUiy-ic^rilt the p.iik-w.ird, 
every way ; Old Windsor w.iy, and evi ly 
way but the towi way." 

AL IK. IK., ill, i, 4. 

PLACE. I., subs, (i) Locality.* 

" All place% that the eyi: of heaven visits 
Arc to a wise man ports and liappy lidveiis." 

Ru.h. i/-I, lii, 275. 

(2) A nook, a corner, a niclie. 

•• A brawr place 

In my heart's love halli no man than your- 
sk-lf." • I //t-u. /k'-iV, i, 7. 
{3) A topic, plu, odds and ends of con- 
versation, Cf. JLicon, fiss’rtv.s' : 
On Fame: “There is not in all the 
politics a place le.ss handled, and 
more worthy to be handled, than 
this of fame.'* 

" III his laain, - 

Which is as dr>' as the K'm.iiiider hi'^< uit 
After u voyage lie, hapi slraiige plates 
craiiimud." A. V. L, 11 , vii, 40. 

(4) Situation, post. 

** Do your oflicu or give up your place.” •• 
M. M., II. ii, 17. 

(5) Stead. , 

" 1 fear there will a worsi- onmi- in his place” 
J. C., Ill, ii, loy. 

(6) Station in life, condition. 

** Admirable discourse, of great admittance, 
Authttiitio in your place and fiersr>n." 

M. IV. iV., II, ii, 21O. 

(7) Rank, order Of importance, iircce- 

clencc. 

"The heavens themselves, tlie planets, and 
their ocnlres 

Observe degree, prioiity, and place.” 

T, and C., 1, iii, 87 ; v. also lien. 
ii, 110 ; A. W., 1 , i, 97 ; W. T., I, ii, 437* 

(8) Room, way. 

*' Good reasons must give place to better." 

/. C., IV, iii. 203. 

(9) A seat, a residence, a mansion. 

"This is no place', this house is but a 
butchery." 

A. Y. £., II, iii, 27; V. also L. C., 8:. 

(10) A technical term in falconry, v. 
pitch, the greatest elevation which a 
bird of prey attains in its flight. 
" A falcon towering in her pride of place 
Was by a mousing owl hawked at and killed." 

Mae., 11 , iv, X2. 


(ii) Phrase : “ In place ” —in company, 
present. Cf. Spenser, Faerie 
Queeite, I, ii, 342 : 


' 'riicn was she {.lin; alone, when none was faire 
in place.” 

“ I h.ivf heard that she w.is tluTo in place. « 
^ 'Hen. I^Z-IV, i, 103; v. also 3 Henme 
y/-lV. Vi, 31 ; M. M., V, i. 4'>5 ; T. 
of S., I, ii, 157. 


II.. vb. (1) To set in any particular 
spot. 

" 1 will place you w'licn- you shall hear us.** 
K. L., 1, ii, 84. 

(2) To lix. • 

" Mv n “Join I inn is placed.” 

• A. unU V, 11, 238 ; v. also P. P., 256, * 

(3) To si-1 down, to, consider, to hold. 

" Place il for her chief virliu-." 

T. G. V., Ill, i, 326. 

(4) To establish, to appoint. 

" Tln>n sli dt b* placed as viri-my iiiiih'r him.** 

I Ilm. F/-V, iv, 131. 

(5) Tosi-t, to seat, to lodge. 

** In wli'tsi- Invasl 

iJoiilit and siispi'i'l, alas, an- plac'd too 1.-116.*' 

r. 0/ .L, IV, iii, 49i. 

(6) To dis])Ose of. 

" I have tin- placmi; of the Ihilish crown.** 
C'yw., Ill, V, 65. 


PLACKET. I'. phiqHcr stick or paste 
on. 

(i) A petticoat. 

" Will tli«'v wi-ar Iheir plarhets w'here Ihoy 
should wiMi lilt ir i.f ,{” i.e., "will 
♦In v opnily •'how' tn slrniigrrs what 
• tin y ought h* ki,ep for llieir frii-nds ? ** 

W. T., IV. iii, 237 . 

(2) A woman. (T. Beaumont and 

l•■ll•tcller, Humurnu'i Lieutenant, 
IV, 3 : Was tiuit brave heart 
made to ]).int for a placket ? ” 
"'lh.it, l•ll■lhinks, is Ihti eairst* depi-aidcnt on 
tlinse that w.ir for .1 placket.” 

T. and C., II, iii, 18. 

(3) hi- female pudendum (Hal- 
li\M.Il). 

" I.i'-g'- Ilf all Ifiili'ii rs and nialcontriits, 
Du’tid prunA- ut plackets, king nf codpieces.** 
^ Lt. L. Ill, 1 , x8o. 

• • 

PLAGUE. I., suhs. (ij Torment, ca- 
l.Tmity, vexation. 

"I h.id as lief have he.'ird I he iiight>r.iven , 
cnini* wli.il plague could have come 
afl'T it." .If. A., 11 , iii, 77. 


(2) Punishment. 

"It is a plague that Cupid will Impose." 
L. L. I.., Ill, i, 203; V. also L. L. L., 
IV, iii, 3H5 ; V. ii, 394 ; K. II, 1 , 189 ; 
i87j4 liu,h. ///-!, iii, 217; ^C., 1,1, 
59 ; Cym., I, vi, xii. 


(3) A curse. 

" I'll give thee this pltmue for thy dowry." 
iiam., HI, i, X40 : v. also Otk., HI, il i, 
X46; ^3; 27O; IV, 1 , 97. 
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(4) Pestilence. 

** A plague consume you." 

r. 0/ A., V, Iv, 71. 

( 5 ) Phrase : “ What a plague *’ — wliat 
, c the devil. 

" IVAal a plague moans iny iiir rc ? " I 

AT., I, iii, I. 

II., vb. (i) To alllicl, to torment. 

** 1 will plague tlu'rn all I'Vi 11 lo ro.iring/* 
Tihip. l\, i, 

»( 2 ) To punish. 

" Maki' iirUf Ilmen lo pla-iite m." 

. K. V, iii, 171 ; V. .iImi K. /., II, i, 184 ; ; 

Riih. ///-I, iii, i>si. 

PLAGUY. Vex.'itioiihly. annoyingl\% vt ry 
much. Cf. Cowp« r, Ycurlv Distress : 

“ You S(*ll it filttfiiiy ar.” 

^ " llo is plaguy pioiul tli.il tlio de.itli-tdkriis 

of It 

Cry * No ri-aivi-ry.* " 

T. ana C., If, iii, leS. 

PLAIN, 1 . V.l>l,n)r, I,. lilts, 

Vb. To make plain, to exjilain. 

* ** VVli.il'b iliiiiib in 1*11 phun 111 ‘.pivcU.** 

iVr., ill, 1‘rnl., 14 . 
PLAIN, 2. 1 '. pltiiiiilic \ 1.. 1 

complain. 

Vb. To complain. 

'* V«Mi sliall iiikI 

Stjnicj ih.'it will tli.uik you, in.ikiiu' ju^t report 
Of how uiiii.itiir.il .uul lietii.uliltiig Mtrmw 
The kini; Ii.ith to plain." 

K. L., Ill, i, ,vj. 

PLAINING. Comj)laiiiing. 

*' Alter our !ii*iih*nci* plutnins; eonies tiH> lato.’* 
Rich, il-l, ill, 1/5 ; V. .lUo C. A., 1 , i, 72 ; 
/e. of L., 5S<h ' 

PLAINSONG. 1., subs, (r) Simple mel- 
ody without any tirnanuntal graces, 
the fundamental part ot piick song or 
* varicgateil music (v. Prick-song). 

"All lioiiist ioiiiitiy liu'il . . . iiuy bring 
Ills plain-soiiii 

Ami lia\e .III lit Mil (it hiMiiug." 

lien. I'll I A, iii, 45. 

( 2 ) Simple ti nt It. 

" The humour of it Uhi hot. th.st the very 
plain-song of it." Hen, ii, 4 . 

II., adj. Monotonous. 

" The liiieh, the sp.irrow and the lark, 

, The /jAivi-.V'Mg‘eueko.> gr.i^' , 

Wtiose note'full many .1 man doth mark, 

And diws not answer iiav.” 

.M. D., Ill, I, 134. 

PLAINTFUL. PLiiiilive. Cf. Sytlney. 
Arcaditt, Book II : " T'o what a sea of 
miseries my plaint jitl tongue doth lead 
me." 

"From off a lull whose concave womb re- 
worded 

plaintful story from .1 si^^'ring vale, 
y spirits to iitii'iid thil> double voice 
accorded.' ’ 

L. C., 2. 

PLANCHED. (A form ol pKink). 

Covered with boanls^or planks. Cf. 
Gorge^ Translation of Lucan (1614) : 


" Yet with his hoofes doth beat and rent 
The planched floorc." ^ 

" He hatha garden circuimcritx'd with Iirii k. 
Whose western side is witlili viiify.ud h.u k'd ; 
And to that vineyard is ;f planihcd g.iU 

I M. M., IV, i, 2tj. 

PLANT. A.S. planter L. planla-Ahc 
sole of the foot. Gt, ir\ar|; --spread i ng, 
broad. 

The loot, the sole op the foot. Cf. 
Chapman, Iliad, f “ Kven to the 
low plants of his fect^ his form w;is 
altered" ; also Lupton, Wo/a2//6* Tkinff.s : 
“ Tlie plants or soles of the feet": 
again, Ben Jonson, Masque of Oheroii : 
" Kiiuttb* k'R^ and plafUs of clay 
Sccki- for case or loyn delay." 

" J lero they’ll be, man. Some o’ their plants 
are^ill-rofitod alfMdy ; the least wind i* 
the ‘world will blow them down." 

A. and C., II, vii, i. 
Note. — There is a play upon the word in 
its use here. The allusion is to persons 
rendered unsteady by liquor. 

PLANTAGE. Anything planted, herbs, 
vegelation. 

'• As inip .as steel, as phmit to the moon, 

As sun to day, as turtle, to her mate." 

T. and C., HI, ii, 170. 
Note. — 1 ’laiits wrre supposed to improve 
with the iniTiMse of the moon. Cf. R. Scott, 
DUum ry of WiUheraft : " The iMor husli.iiui- 
111. Ill pereeiveth fnat the increasii of tlie 
luiMinc iiiakcth plants fruUinll." 

PLANTAIN. A small tree resembling the* 
iKiuan.i, cidtivatcd in India. Its leaves 
an* Ubed for dressing blistered wounds 
and bruises, and it holds a place in the 
domestic materia niedica for other 
purpo-ses. ’ ‘ 

*, ’'These poor slight sores 
Need not a plantain.** 

T. .V. K, 1 , ii, f>i ; v. also R. and 1 , 
« ii, 51 ; L. L. L., Ill, i, (>7. 

P? ASH, C). Dut. plasch —a puddle. 

A« small pool of standing water, a 
puthlle. Cf. Browne, Britannia*s Pas- 
torals, i, I : 

" (It) r.iges, foaine<;, ag.ilnst a mountain dashes, 

And m rceoile, makes mcadowes standing pleashes.’* 

Also, iVele, Honour of the Garter 
(151)3): “As in a plash, or calnie 
transparent brooke." 

" I have Pisa left, 

Anil am to P.ulua come, as lie that leaves 
A shallow plash to plunge him in the deep." 

r. of 5., I, i, 23. 

PLATE. F. /)/a/-flat. 

1., subs, (i) Gold and silver articles 
for domestic use. 

" 'Tis plate of rare device, and jewels 
Of rich and exquisite form." 

Cym., I, \i, 177- 

(2) Silver coins. Cf. Marlowe, Jew of 
Malta, II, iii, 104 : 

" IJelike he has some new trick for a purse ; 

And if he has, he's worth tliree hundred plates** 

" Realms and islands were 
As plates dropped from his pocket." 

2I. and C., V, ii, 92 . 
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II., Tu cluU'.e in plate armour. 

• "Ho oometh bithor 

'I'ltiis in habilimniis of war.*' 

RUh. |/-I, iii. 38 ; v. also A. and C., I, 
i, 4?^. I'*, IV, vi, 169. 

PLATFORM, (i) A plan or scheme. Cf. 
Bacon, : Of Gardens : ** I have 

made a plwonn of a princely garden.” 

*‘To gaAr^ur soldiers, scatter*d and dis- 

And Lay Aw platforms to endamage them.** 
. i I Hen» K/- 1 I, i, 77. 

Note."— Tlic word is still used in an analo- 
gous sense for the jirineiples adopicti by a 
parly, a declared policy, a political pro* 
gnunine. 

(2) Any Hat surface raised* above a 
])articular level* a terrace. 

llamlct. *' But where was this ? 

Mar. My lord, upon the platform where wc 
watdicd." •• 

//am., I, ii, 213 ; v. also /fam., I, ii, 252 ; 
0 th. II, iii, 124. 

PLAUSIBLY. L. plaxulo. 

With acclamation. • 

** The Romans plausibly did givo conwnt.** 

/?. of L, 1854. 

PLAUSIVE. (i) Praiseworthy, commend - 
a])li;, worthy of applause. 

'* His plau^we vrords 

Ho scatter'd n^t in ears." A. W., I, ii, 54^ 

(2) Ciracious, pleasing, popular. 

“ Some habit tii.it too laucli o'erle,ivo.ns 
The form of plamive inaiiiirrs." 

, . c • 1 1, //««., I, iv, 30. 

(3) Specious, plausible. 

" It must be a very plausive invention.” 

A. W., IV, i, 29. 

PLAYER. (i),Onc who tcp^es part in a 
game. * 

” Nor tripped ucithv,r, ’you base foot-ball 
player. •• K. L., I, iv, 81. 

(2) A triller, a lazy person. 

” Saints in your in j uries, devils being offer ed. 
Players in your housewifery.” 

0 /*.,'II, i, III. 

(3) An actor. 

" All the world's a stage. 

And all the men and women merely players'* 

PLAY-FERE (Play-feer). Ajpiay-mate,^a 
play-fellow, v. fere, Cf. Drayton, 
Moon-Calf : 

“ Where she was wont to call him her dear son, 

Her little play-feer, and her pielly bun." 

'* Learn what maids have been her com- 
panions and play-feres." 

PLAY’D YOUR PRIZE. throu|h' 

your contest : a metaphor borrowed 
from the fencing-school, prizes being 
played for certain degrees (Master, 
Provost, Scholar) in the schools wheri 
the Art of Defence was taught. " 

T. A. 1 { 3QO. 

PLEACH. O.F. plessier pleach or 
plash ; F. plier ; L. plicare. 

( I ) To trim, to plash, to cut partly and 
intertwine the branches or boughs, to 
strengthen by interweaving the twigs of 
a hedge. Note.— Fitaherbtft {Booh of 


Husbandry, 1523) has—to plasslie or 
pleche a hedge. 

" Her hedges cyevi-plcadCd, 
ukc prisoners wililly overgrown witli hair. 
Put forth disorder'd twigs.” 

I'-V, ii. 42 ; V. als») .V. A., 1 , 

III, i, 7 * 

Note.-— The word In tliis sense is revived 
by Seott in Quentin Durward, XIX : 

” He again beheld the Zingaro hastening 
down a pleached walk.” 

(2) To fold, to intertwine, to interlock. 
” VVould'st thou be window'd in great Rome 
and see 

Thy master thus with pleach'd arms.** • 

and C., IV, xiv, 73. 
PLEA’SANCE (Pleasauiice). Mcrrimcirt, 
pleasure, gaiety. Cf. Spenser, raerie 
Queene, I, ii, 262 •; • 

" Fairo sei‘rni-ly plea^aunce earh to other makes.'* 

“ Th.it w«' should with joy, pleasance, ravcl» 
aiitl ap|ilnib(‘, tninsforiii ourselves into 

br.iSt>i.” 

0 th., II, iii, 207 ; V. also P. P., VI, 3. 

PLEASANT, (i) Agroeable, pleasing. 

“ Tliij casltc h.ilh a pleasant scat.” ^ 

Mac., yvl, I. 

(2) Jl’.-icetious, given to joking. 

" VN'g* are glad the Dautthin is so pleasant 
with us.” 

" T; 'u'’ ^ ‘ ’> •> 3* I 

;U. a/., Ill, II, X20. 

(3) lively, gay. 

" Thou .irt plfhasant, gamesome, passing 
courteous 

But slow ill speech.” T. of S., II, i, 250. 

PLEASE. I., trs. (i) To givj pleasure^ 
to deUght. 

"Go home with it and please your wif« 
withal.” C. E., Ill, il, 170. 

(2) To satisfy, to content. 

” Who doth ambition shun 
And loves to live i* the sun, 

Seeking the fur/d he eats 
And plea'-d with wh.il lie gels, 

0)ine iiillu.r, come Iiitlifr, ctune hither.*' 

A. Y. L., Ill, V, 37; V. also C. E,, IV, 
IV, 47. 

(3) lo seem good to, to bo the will or 
pleasure of (used im])ersonally). 

” * Father as it please me.' " 

M. A., II, 1 . 46. 

II., Ill trs. ( I ) To ^ive pleasure. 

" Tliat ‘siKirt bf-sl pptases that doth least 
know how.” L. L. L., V, ii. 516. 

(2) To consent, to be willing, to vouch- 
safe. 

•r . , . " rested in your grace 

To unlfxjse this tled-up justice v^n you 
M. A/.. I. ill, 32. 

_ Note. I he word is .also frequently used 
impersonally in tliis sense. 

PLEASEMAN. One who curries favour, 
a picktl^itnk, a parasite. 

"Some carry-tale, some pleaseman, some 
^ht Zany.” L. L. L., W, U, 465. 

PLEASING^kl., subs. Titillation. 

"He c^rs nimbly in a lady's chamber 
To the lascivious pUa^ of a lute.” 

^ ttkh. ///-I, I, 13. 
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JI., aclj. Pleased (the act. for the pass, 
form). 

*' RcUsli your nimble notes to pleasing ears." 

a. of L.f 1126 . 
'Note.— An example iif I/ypuilage fir J'rnnsm 
^ ferred Epithet. ** N«ti*>» to pIiMsin^ rars”--® 
to curs of those who like lu hear the iiot(*.S. 

PLEASURE. Vb. 'J o |)ka.s(‘, to {(ratify. 
Cf. Scott, Lord oj the Islei, IV. i.) : 

*' Mine honour 1 should ill .issi rl, 

And worse the feeliiif's of my 
If 1 should pl.iy .1 sill tor’s p.’irt 
A|;.iiii, to pleasure l.orii." 

“ Wiiat J il'i IS til pleasure you.” 

M. \V. W., 1, i, jsi ; V. .ilvi \L V. i, 

*■ liH ; M. y., 1, m. 7. 

PLEDGE 1., sulis. (i) .\ |).i\\ II, .itojioL. 

” There is my pleil;, K. V, 111, 94. 

(2) A ho.sta{;f. a siiuly. 

” Coiuiiiaiui iiiy eldi si b<iii, 11. ly -ill my ..oils. 
As pledges of my tcaliy .uul 

2 iitn. ry-v, i, 50. 

(3) 'rho drinking to a jK ison^ lu alth, a 

toa.st. 

“My lieait is lliiiaty for Ihil noble pf^^dge.** 
J. IV', 111, I5il. 

11 .?^ vb. (i) To ilriiik a IumIUi to. 

” Fill the cup. and let it coiiit' ; 

L i'll pledge you a miU* to t!;. Uiitom.*’ < 

i Utn. IV V, III, .43. 

(2) To sccun* tlu* pri hnniaiici' ol (by 

givinj! IV 

” Here t<i pledgi my \o\v 1 {-lyf mv li.iiid.” 

, U. II. I 1 111, 111, -‘jO. 

PLEURISY. V. Plurisy. 

PLIANT. J''it, couviitu nt. 

" will, h 1 obsri vin;;, 

Took once a pliant hour, and IvAmd jjiiod 
me.iiis 

To dr.iw liDiii hiT a piMyer ol eanu'si luMri.” 

Ulh., 1, III, isi. 

PLIGHT, 1 , .\.S. IdihUiu l«» Jiiifu-Til, 

toplfdgo; fdiht -rihk, il:uii;tr. 

(1) A pU-ilKv. 

" ll.iply, when 1 sli.ill wed. 

That lord whone luiiul muai tak:' my plv^nt 
slull c.iiiy 

Halt my love with him.” K. L., 1, i 'ji. 

(2) A slatt*, a coiiililiDU. 

”1 must let >011 undi'isuiivl 1 tIuuU iiiyst li 
ill bcllci' plight lor .1 k iuli r than you 
are.” 

M. ir. ir., 11, ii, 14.S; ais.1 r. i., iii, 

(3) Kcai.liiK’bs’. 

” When ydfl sh.ill ^liTlch yoursell, .uid say 
but, ‘ .\iviie. 

I am in /•.'14/1/ ! * iliere .shall be at your choice 
Doth swoi'il and .uiiioui.” 

T. i\. A'., HI, 1, Ni ; V. also J'. and 
Ill, 11, 154. 

PLIGHT) 2. A variant of I'hiit or 

pleat, hence, phgliU il —loUled, involved, 
tangled, cuniplic.ued. 

** Tfiiic sh.ill unfold what ph^ided cunning 
hides.” K. L., 1, 1, abj. 

PLODDER. A flull, laboriou:^ pei.'ion. 

“Small have coiiliiiual pltHid'L ever vwm, 
Save base authority from (KIuts’ UKiks.” 

L. L. L., 1, 1. 86. 


PLOT-PROOF. Secure against plots. 

‘ TluAiarlot kirn 

Is (iiiite licvoiid mine arm.feiut of the blank 
Ami level of my brain, plotSprtMf.'* 

Q\V. T., 11 , iii, 0. 

PLOUGH. Vb. T'o {irepare. 

" Kf'lx'Ilion, inSiileiK^, s«’ditifni 
Which we oiirsidvcs have bfjugn'U for.” 

/ Cor., HI, i, 71. 

PLUCK. (1) 'fo gat her,«t/ cull, to pick. 
” Out of this nettle, dawer, we pluik this 
iiower, safety.” wHen. /P-Il,Jii, y. 

'1*0 twitch. 


(-) 


(.0 


" Ho not I pluck Ihcc by the nose for Ihy 
speei'liea ? " A/. M., V, i, .piS. 

Tu tear, to pwll with force. 

” Help iiu- ! do thy liest 
To pluck lids crawling si^rpeiil frfiin iiiy 
bre.ist.” M. N. D., H, ii, ipi. 

(-1) To bring. ' 

” 1 .1111 in 

So f.ir in blood Lh.it sin will pluck on sin.” 
Kith. ///-IV, ii, (15 ; v. also A. \V., 1, i, bj. 

(s) 'I'o bring down. 

” Were I so miiuled, 

I here eould pluck his highness' frown uiv*ii 
you.” I'enip., V, i, i-'o. 

(f») I'o draw, to receive, to obtain, to 
fhrive. 

” M« l hulks it wf IV ail easy le.ip, 

'lo pluik bright lionovir fiom the p.iK'-fie’d 
nio«>n.” 

ilhn.iy I, ni, JO'; v. also //en. F I V , 

I'lol., 4.>. 

(7) To ifiuse. 

“ Pluik up iliy siurits.” 

of S., TV, iii, ^H. 
N'ole - ror reflex, use with this meaning 
V. M. A., V,,i, 194. 

(S) To St lip of feathers. 

"Snue I plucked geese, played truant, and 
wliipiH'd lop, 1 knew not whul it was tu 
1)1' be.iieii, till lately.” 

AL W. U’., V. 1, 2 ^. 

(9) To eiailicate. 

” /'/iit/i fioiii the memory .1 rooted sorrow, 

Hare 01. 1 iho written troubles of the brain.” 

Mac., V, iii, 41. 

( lu) Pltras^x: “ To pluck on " —to excite. 
” .And with her golden hand hath plucked on 
b’rami* 

To tread iknvn f.iir respect of sovereignty.” 
K. y., HI, i, 57 ; V. also T. A'., V, i, 354 ; 
Kiih. ///~1V, ii. 63. 

PLUCK OFF A LITTLE, lake oft a little 
from the rank, descend a little lower in 
rank from a duke to a count. 

Hen. VIII-U, iii, 40. 

FLUME. Yl). (1) To prune, to trim, 

. to prank. Cf. Mortimer, Husbandry : 
• “ Swans must be kept in some enclosed 
pond, where they may have room to 
come ashore and plutne themselves.'* 
” Cassio's a proper man : let me sec now 
To get his ulace .md to plume up my will 
In double knavery.” Otk., I, ill, 379. 

Note.— II1C metaphor is from .1 bird trim- 
ming up its feathers with its bill. Cowdeu 
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CUirkr observes: “Tliis, in Liko's mouthi 
lias most ehararteristic effert; as if any 
piMjfoi Aiiit involved roduplicalion of knavery 
wiTi' a i'rtther in tlie rap of his depraved 
will ’"a Sins to pfuntt' ( ^ to pride, to hoist) 
liimst'lf iSon as a feat of iiitrllcrtunl volition, 
'riu* won" Shakespeare choo*4es are so sii^iiifi- 
rant, so inclusive, that tli(*y]sn«'^'st a crowd of 
ima gesi^n their expressive crjiicisenoss." 

(j) To adem with foathers. 

** FarewcAthe plumed tniops.” 

■ * Olh., Ill, iii. 349. 

PLUME-PLUCKED. Stri])|)cfl«of ]>hiinos, 
hiimblcJ, abased, crostfallon. 

“ Great Duke «f Larir.'ister, I roim* to thee 
From plumc-pluck'd Kiehard.” 

lUih. //-IV, i, 108. 

PLUMMET. F. plomb ; L. pliimhttm -- 

li’nd. 

(i) \ phiffof inclal used ADrsoundin;^. 

** I'll seek him doe]i|iii than e'*T plummet 
soundr*d 

And with him there lie rnudded.” 

* Temp.^ Ill, iii, loi ; v. als»f^ feiiip.y, i, 56. 

{1) \ weight, a load. Cf. • SliirV-y, 
Ltwe in a Maze, IV, 2 ; “ WJi.it, 
art molancholy ? Wli.it hath hun*; 
plummets on tliy niinlilr soul ? 
Cf. also, ** (Vod M‘cs thf body of 
fle.sh which you boar about you, 
and tlio plummets which it hunt'* 
upon your .soul ” (Duppa). 

Z'" " Ignor.uicu itself is a plummet o'er fn'-.'* 

M. W. 11'., V, V. i5j. 

PLURISY (Pleurisy). L. plu^ (lo be 
distinguished from tlm i)athological 
term, which is derived from Or. x-.Viyjd 
-'ti rib), • 

Su]KTabun dance, oicrt*ss. jilethora. 
Cf. Hromc, To his Ihielnl My. J. li. : 

“ They that h.av<' plcurisiet of thev’ about them, 

Yi't do but live.” , • 


Cf. alsoMassiiif'cr. The Pictnye, IV, 2 : 
** A plurisv of ill blood you mil'll let ouf 
Dy labour.'* 

.\gain, the same author, Unnatural 
Combat, IV, i : “ Tliy /?//fr/sy of good- 
ness IS thy ill.'* 

"Goodness, ip-owir?g to a pleurhy. 
Dies in his own loo nnn’Ii." 

Ham., IV, vii, 1:6 ; v. also iV. K., V, 
I, 0 ( 3 . 

POACH. (Potch) V. Potch. 

POCKET UP. (i) To I'ut in the pocket. 

" Let me pocket up my pedlar’s l•\CIelIlent.’* 
TV. r., IV, iii, 734- 


(2) To put up with, to submit to. 

“Well, niflian, I must pocket up th^se [ 
wronlrs." I I 

K. /., HI, I, 200; v. al!P> Hen. K-III, 1 

66 . 

(l) To take no notice of. 

“ You did pock't up my loiters." 

A. and C., 11 , ii, 73 - 


POINT. 1 ., subs. (1) A .sniilll space, • 
the sharp end or edge of an instrument. | 


•* J list sti inurh as you in.iy take ui»on a 
knife's point and rhuke a daw withal." 

M. A., II, iii. 24H. 

(2) A minute detail, a particular. 

" I did suit me all pointi like, a man." 

A. Y. L., I, iii, 113; V. also Te>np.,J[,^ 
ii. f) 4 - * mif 

(3) The exact moment. 

'* I'A'. n to the point of hep de.ith." 

A. IV., IV, iii. 51 . 

(1) A full stop. 

*' My pout and period will l)c throughly 

Wl-iUP'llt.’’ 

K. / IV, vii, ()7. Cf. 2 lien. /V-II, iv, 
ijS, where lliere is a pl.iy upon^the 
wot'l bi'lwi'eii Its ine.miiig luTC and the 
• p'liiit of .1 -W'lrd held out full against 
the bi'Mst 'if .ill .idversiiry. 

(;) \ priubr.'imiMil, situation. ^ 

“ rii'‘ III' Ilf N'ornuiidy sUnds on a tickle 
p-tmt.” J Hen. Vi -I, i, 215* 

((>) \ Jaci* or string used for 

f.i-.l' iiing .irliclrs of dress. 

t’.ily. ■* l*li'‘ir poiiU’i being broken, 

I'tHiis. liiKMi ti‘11 Hum linse." 

I //. I/, /r 11 . iv, ; V. also W. T., 
IV, ill, j'M ; /'• fit 111* ii; 4f>« and 
null' Hu: pl.iy up'in the word in T. N; 

I, V, Jl. 

I • 

(7) rin- poimnrl of a saddle. 

" I'ut .1 h w ll'u k% in the point.** 

i Hin. tVAi, i, 6. 

(.s) All epaiihd, a shonldcr strap. 

“GmiI'.. Ii'lii,4i^’iiii two points on your 
sli.eilil.T-.'' 2 Hen. /V-II, iv, lOi. 


(h) \ swoop. 

*• WIi.ii .1 pithU, my lonl, V'»iir .',ile/m made I ** 
^ 2 Hen. V/-II, i, 5. 

(10) \ p.ii licnhir lo be considered, the 
in.iiii i|ip"-.iion. 

" \V< il l!l••l•l, li< r« 's Hii- point ; 

\mu iici.l ill be .t woman." 

Cym., Ill, Iv, 153. 

(i i) .\ 111'*' t S', a ]>uuetilio. 

" Till- f' ll'iw doilj not sUinl upon points,** 
M. N. D., V, I, xaa. 

(12) A si 'Mini, a note. Cf. Greone, 
Orl nnln h’uvio'in \ ** To play him 
hiinr.* lip \Mtli u. point of war": 
aUo, rode, luhuavti / : Sound 

proiidiv hen; a ])(:rfect point of 
w.ir." .'I IP I afvdn, Shirley, The 
l)'fl<r\ .Mv'ifre^sT *" Sa, .sa, sal 
Now soiiipI a point of war.” 

" (riirriing) voui p'-ns to lances and your 

t'HM'iir- diviiii; 

To a louil trumpet and a point of war." 

2 Hen. /V-IV, i, 33 - 

(n) A command, a direction. 

*' Aufiiliiis obi-ys his ptitnls, as if he were hlft 

olliiej.” 

('or.^ IV, vi, X2.S ; v. also Ten^., I, il, 500. 

(11) Siiihiiiil, utmost height. 

" T'ttieliiiig now the point of liiimim skill." 

V .\f. N. D., II, ii, 119. 

(15) A cc^lusion. Cf. The Arraign- 
ment (V Paris (1584) : 
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" Our reasons will be infinite 1 trow, 

Uuliiss UMio some other poini we gnw " (l.e. come 
to snnu: other conclusion). 

** Say what the play treats on, then read 
the names of the actors, and so ipow to 
a point.** M, N. i)., 1, li, xo. 

c (16) One of the ^hirty-lwo points of 
division of the card in the mariner's 
compass, hence, direction. 

** To all thr pohits o’ the am 1 pass.” 

Cor., 11, iii, 25 ; v. .iUd A. awl C., Ill, 
Iv, 21. 

(17) Phrases: («) “ At all points**— in 
every piirlicular, eoinplefely, per- 
^ fectly. 

MarshtH. ** Mv h'nl Aumi ih-, U Il.iny lli-re- 
ft»nl .'iriiiM ? 

Awn, Vim, at all pondt** 

Kick. // I, Hi, 2. 
(A) “ At a point *’ --resolved, ])reparod. 
” Old Siwfird, with ten thoiis.iiul warlike men. 
Already at n /wint, w.iti Sfltiii/* forth.'* 

Mar., IV, Hi, 135. 

(c) “At point*’- (i) on the point, 
about. 

” You .ire at paint lt> lose your liherties." 

Cur., Ill, i, , V. .iIno Cur., V, iv, 60 ; 
Cytn., Ill, 1. )o. 

(ii) Completely, at Jill points. 

’•.Armed at potni ix.ictly; eap-a-pie.” 

llain., 1, ii, 200. 

(iii) In readiness. 

” *Ti» politi. .iiid s.ife to lel him keip 
At poi$it a litiiidred kMiKht".*' 

K. L., 1, IV, tja.' V. ‘dso K. I.., Ill, i, 3V 
{if) "To point ’’ --exactly in every 
parlicuUir (It. d 

" ll.ist thou, spirit, 

I’erforni’il to poUit tlie leinpesi ih.il I bade 
tliecr" Frmp., 1, li, 1134. 

(e) "No point’* (q.v.). 

II., vb. A., trs. (i) To advi.se. 

” l hold it fit ih.it we biiake hands and part ; 
You, .IS your hubiiiebb .iiid desiii: iih.ill puint 
you.” ' 

//rtw., I, V, x.’i; j v.olso ir. r., IV, ill, 330. 

(2) To direct. 

” A fixed lif<iire for the time of scorn 
To poitU hi> bkm uiiiiiiivmg finger at.” 

Oih., IV, ii, 55. 

(3) To appoint. Cf. Speii.^^er, raerie 

Qttcenc, IV, viii, 451 : 

" So twixt themselves they pointed time .lud place.” 

Cf. also Bdci n, Hssav 5S ; ** Pointing 
Dayes for Pitched Fiehls." 

” ril not ho tied to hours nor pointed liines.” 
T. of S., Ill, i. 1.; ; V. also F. S. A'., V, 
i, 151 ; Sonni*C XIV, 6; R. of L., S79. 

B., intrs. (i) To tend, to jiiin. 

•' Most p«x>r matter'! 

Point to ricli emU." Temp., Ill, i, 4. 

(3) To direct (itself), to be straight, 

**Cy tills, 1 think, the di.il ,mtnts at fiw.” 

C. /;., V, i, 1x8. 

(3) To direct the Ungers. 

•• They a; ;ie .uul point 

At your Industrious scenes acts of death.” 

' f A'. /•. II. I. 375. 


(4) To be probable. 

” Any benefit that points to me. 

Either in hope or present, rid <*xi hange 
For this one wisli.” TitOf A., IV, hi, 499. 

POINT-DEVICE (Point fie vise). (A 

shortcmxl form of at point device 
exactly, from O.F. d point devis —to the 
very point imaginccL D.'i.Gce, however, 
associates the phrase ^ ch the L'lbonrs 
of the needle.) « U 

1., adj*. Prcci.se, faiiltLess, exact in all 
rc.spects, affectedly fice, studiously 
correct. Cf. Bacon, Essay 52 : " Xlen’s 
behaviour should be like their appand, 
not too strait or point device 

•* 1 abhor such fanatical phaulasimi's, such 
insriciable'aiid point-device conipaiiions.'* 
L. 1. L., V, I, x 8 ; V. also A. Y. /....Ill, 11, 3V». 

11 ., adv. ‘Precisely, exactly, to the 
smallest detail, in all respects. 

” 1 will be pomt-devise the very man.” 

T. iV.,.II, V. 14s. 
Note. — For the cxtendi'd form of th« ex- 
p-cssion V. lloliushed, vol. II, x, x : ” llciiiy 
u'aii a strong town called Danifroiit, and 
furnishing it at point devise, ho kept tin* same 
in his possession.” 

POINTING-STOCK. An object to ho 
pointinl at or ridiculed, a butt, a 
laughing stock. 

” I, his forlorn diirhi«s, 

Was made a wonder and a pointinfi-Mock 
To every idle rascal follower.” 

2 Hen. iv. 4^. 

POISE. h‘. poids ; pescr^^to weigh. 

1., sub.s. (t) Weight. Cf. Chapman, 
Ifomcr ; Iliad, XII : 

” .A stone of a poise.** 

** Presently 

D.icicward die jade comes o’er, and his full 
poise ' 

Dccoiucs the rider’s load.” 

r. AT. K., V, iv, 81. 

(2) Gravity, importance, moment. 

” Oi'casi»>ns, nublc CiiouccstiT, of some poise.* 

K. L, II, i, 121. 

(3) The slate of things being equally 

balanced. 

” pleas'd you to do 't at peril of your soul, 
Wen', equal poise of sin and charitv.” 

M. A/., II. iv, 68. 

(4) Precautionary arrangement. 

” When I have a suit 

Wlierein I mean to touch your love indeed. 
It sliall be full of poise and difficult weight, 
Aud fearful to be Ranted.” 0 th., Ill, iii, 82. 

11., vb. (i) To counterbalance, to 
counterpoise, to weigh down. 

” One scale of reason to poiu another of 
sensuality.’* Oik., I, iii, 325. 

(3) To balance in the mind, to estimate, 
to rate. ♦ 

* ” You saw her fair, none else being by, 

Herself poised with herself in cither eve.” 

R. and I, ii, 94 ; v. also 3 Hen. VI-U, 
i. 199- 

(3) To tlirow the influence of. 

” We, poising us in her defective scale. 

Shall weigh thee to the beam.” 

4. W., II, iU, 15.3. 
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POISON. Vb. A., trs. (i) To kill by 
having ])uison administered. 

" Tlic drilk ! the drink 1 1 am poisotCd** 

I //aw., V, li, 394 < 

(2) To tain# to corrupt. 

** Poi50i»*(rthis young maid's affections.” 

0 th., 1, iii, 113. 


B., iiitrste.'^i) To act as a poison. 

“ Be ths^iouth or black or white, 

T(x>th thatltowofu if it 

1 • A'. L., Ill, vl, 65. 

(2) To dcstnL, to sfillo. • 

• ” 'ni.it wc have iM'fii fainili.ir, 

Ingratc forgetfulness sliall poison, rathiT 
Tlian pity note how much.'' 

Cor., V, il, 79 ; v. also L. L. L., IV, iii, joo. 

POKING-STICK. A siyall tool fiir .setting 
the plaits of ruffs, frills, etc. ; a kind of 
goffering iron ; originally anado of wood 
or bone, afterward ^ of, steel that it 
might be used liot " the better to 
stiflcn the ruffe** (Stubbes. vliif/Zoiw/V 
of Abuses). Cf . Middleton, Jiluyi Master 
Constable (1602) : “ Your riilf must 

stand in print and for that purpose 
get pnking‘sHchs w.th fair long hanrlles, 
lest they scorch year hands.” 

” Pins and pokins-sticks of slcol. 

What maids lack from head to he<i.'' 

. IF. T., IV, iii, 333.. 

POLACK. T., adj. Polish. 

“ But since, so jump upon this blood j* question, 
Vou from the rQhu.k w.iis, .uid you from 
England, 

Are here arrived.” //aw., V, ii, jftx. 


TL, subs. A Pole, a native of L'olaiid. 
*' He smote the siwldt d Pigacks on the ic.*.” 
Ham., 1, i, 63 ; v. .also jiam., IV', iv, 23. 

POLE, 1 . A.S. pal] h.^palus^^ii stake. 
(]) A long staff or slender iiiecc of 
wood. • 

” Sooner dance upon a bloody pole 

Thau stand uncover'd to the vulgar ijfnwm.*' 

2 Hen. VIAV, i, 127. 


(2) Any conspicuous mark serving as a 
rallying point. 

“ O, wither'd is the garland of the war. 

The soldier's ^le is fall'ri.” 

A. arUl C., IV, xv, 65. 
Note. — Various inlerpniations hav«j lK'*‘n 
given to the use of ilu- word h* re, f,g. '* He 
at whom the soldiers pointed as at a pageant 
held high for ohservatMn ” (Jolmson) ; 
” Stand;m or r.illying iioiiit '' (Clarke; ; 
"Loadstar” from pole (Suiinidt). 


POLE, 2 . L. poltis : Gr. w6\us — a 
pivot, a hinge. wAci)— I turn. 

( I ) One of the two points in which the 
axis of the earth is supposed to meet 
the sphere of the heavens. I 

" By the north pole, I do challenge thoo.” 1 
L. L. L., V, li, ''53. 

(2) The pole star. 


" When yond same star that's ^’cstward from 
the pole 

Had made his course to illume that part of 
heaven 


Where now It boms-'* Ham., I, i, 36. 
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POLE-CLIPT* PolcH'inbraced, hedged in 
with poles. 

" Tliy pote-elipt vineyard." 

Temp., IV, 1 , 68 . 

POLICY, (i) Procedure adopted by rulers 
of a state. ^ 

" Turn him to any cause of policy, 

The Gordian knot of it he will unloose.” 

Hen. V-l, I, 45. 

(2) Prudent line of .'iction. 

" Tliat wre snme lov«' hut little policy.** 

Rtch. //-V, i, 84. 

(3) ExiH'dii-nry. 

" V'oii an* lint now cast in his mood, a punuli- 
ia> 111 more in polhy than in malice.*' 
O//1., 11, iii, 359. 

(.|) Sng.ioioiis management. 

*' And 1 do think, ‘or * Isr this hrain gi mine 

Iliints Ilf it till* trail fif policy Si» sure 

As It li.iili II .I'd to do." Ham., II, ii, 47> 

(■;) ('rail, artilirf. 

“ J will ll^■r-rlln with policy.'* 

A. V. W i, ; V. .dso Cor., Ill, ii, 
.|.j ; I ll,n. 17 111. iii, 12; T. and C., 
IV, i, 17 ; r. of A., HI, il, 77- 


POLITIC, (i) Polilieal, dealing ^writh 

poliljt s. 

*• 1 will 1 m- pnnid, I will rf.id politic .luthors." 

T. AT., H, V, 144. 


U) 


(?) 


Xire, disrriminaling. 


"A (••rt.iin coiivof .ilif>n of politic worms 
an- r’in a^||iin." Ham., IV, iii, 2X. 

PiMiikait, s:i various, as from one 
vorsrd ill public, affairs. 


" I Ills l.ind was farnoiisly enrich'd 
Wdl) politic gr.iv loiis. .• I. * 

• Kick. ///-II. ill, ao. 


{.]) Ariftd, infrigiiing, eiinning. 

" 1 Imvi h'-' ii politic with my friend, smooth 
with mill'' l■U'■nly." 

A. Y. L., V, iv, 45* 

(5) Expod 11 ‘lit, 

'* Bi' you well assured 

He sh ill ill slrnin'i iifsi stand no further off 
Thiiii in a politic disl.inee." 

Oik., Ill, ill, 13. 


POLITICIAN. A scliomor, an intriguer. 

" It Tili','Iit he (hi pate of a po/lriCMM, whlch 
tlii» .IS*? now o’er-re.iehes." 

Hfini., V, 1, 7^1 ; *v. alsfi T. H., Ill, 11, 29 ; 
1 Hen. IV-l, in, 2.(1 ; K. L., IV, vl, Z47. 

POLITICLY. Arffiilly, ^MifininRly. 

" I IiMs l-.ive 1 pfttliicly hegiin my reign.” 

T. Of .S., 1V^ i, 171 ; v. also 2 Hen. V/-I1I, 
i, 341. 


POLITIC REGARD. An assumed look of 
sagacity. 

" (Ho) hiti-s hib lip with a politic regard.** 

T. and C., HI, iii, 254. 

POLL. O. put. pollc, pal, bol^lm head 
or jiatf." Cf. Scotch pow. 

^ 1., .sti%b. (j) 'I'Jie head. 

" His^^ird was as w'hitc as snow. 

All lliix^ w'us his poll.** 

Ham.i%V, V, 178 ; v. also Cor., Ill, Ul, iq, 
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(2) A number (reckoned by polls or 
heads). 

** Wo .irc the greater poll” 

III, i, 133. 

II., vb. To remove tlie poll, to clip, 

, to shear, to lay bare, to sweep 
clear. 

“ lie will mow all flown him, and leave 

his p.iss.tf'e pitlli’U ’*( cliMin'd). 

Cor., Iv, V, iui ; v. al^;.) 1\ .V. AT., V, I. 

83 (adj.) - b.ild-ho.idi'd). 

POMANDER. I', ponimr tVamhrr - appk' 
or ball of ainlnT, a [nTfioiuil ball or 
'powder carried in n lasi* in the ]){)(kot 
or worn snspendeil from the luek or 
waist. The name was soinelinn's ap- 
plie<l to the rase for holdinj^ the per- 
fume. The f()nr)wiii;r recipe for making 
the article* is fnmi an old ]day /.in/jmi, 
or a Comhnl for thr (ibi»7) ; 

Take; an oiinre of the piin‘st I'ai'fleii 
mould, cleansi'd and steejied seven flays 
in motherless ros»‘-watfr. 'Then take 
the best l.ibflannm, biMijoin, l)oth 
stpraxes, ainbevji'ns. ainl rivet and musk. 
Incorporate them tf»eeU‘'*r. an/l wtirk 
them intfi what ff»rm you please. 
This, if your breath be not too vali.iut, 
will make you smell as sweet as my 
lady’s dog." Cl. Drayton. Quest of 
Cvnthia : , w 

*' As when she from the r.mv’ 

When* lif'ft sh<* tin* mould, 

III balls tho I'lMijdr m.uir (In* s.iiik' 

Ff)r pomatuicr, and sold.’* 

Pomanders were often used againsti 
infection aiul as a rure lor ailments. 
V. Draydoii, /’u/ve/Z'/e;/. Stnig, .f : 

“ llor moss must sw»*et .ind ran* 

Ag.ainst infla tions d.mins fur poma iMr lo wc.ir.** 

V. also lliron, Xat. Hist., §f)2o : 
“ U.si' of pomanders and knots of 
I'owders for drying oi rlieiims." 

** 1 h.ivi* wild all mv IrimipiTv ; not a . . . 
rililnin, gla'-s, IhtnumJi'r, lno««-li, labli'- 
l)ook. . . It . 7’., ly, iii, 

POMEWATER. J.. pomttin - an apple. 
A species of a]^ple, sweet and jiiiey. 
Cf. Marlowy, Qld luntunutiis, 111 , m)j : 
“ ’Tis the swi'etest .f])ple in de world, 
’tis belter ileii de pome-uuiter, or ap]dc 
John." Steevens ipiotes from an old 
ballad : “ Whose cheeks dnl resemble 

two resting pomeuuifers.” In The I'uri- 
tan, “ the pomeivater of his eye " —the 
apple of his eye. 

** Ripe as Uif poincu’ater who now hangeth 
like a jewel in I he ear of loelo.” 

^ I..%. IV, ii, 4 . 

POMMEL. F. pommcdu^'ii 'rmt part 
of n sword or saildle ; 1.. plenum , 

A knob on the hilt of sword. Cf. 
Hackluyt, Voyaj^es, ii, 1^3 : “ An oldfi, 


rustic sword blade, without (?ithcr hilt 
or pomel.” ,c 

** Thf* pommel of CacsarWalchion.” 

7 .. L. L., V, ii, 618. 

PONDEROUS, (i) Heavy, weighty. 

** To draw with idle spiders' strings 
Most ponderous and siibsj(^.';»il things." 

M., Ill, ii, J49- 

(2) Momentous, impprj^int, urgent. 

*' If your more ponderolf .ind sM'ttlfd project 
M.'/ siilTer alteration, (jj mine honour 
I'll iviint you where yoi. shall have ro'^eiviiig 
As shall become your highness.” 

^ W. T., IV, iii, 513. 


(3) I'orciblo, st^ 

" more, 

POOR-JQH#^^ 


POORLY.^ 


^ impulsive. 

lerous than my tongue." 
[ K. L., 1. i, ft'), 
bs. Tlie quartos read 

ft kind of fish 
■ and dried. 
Hftsh; if thou h.idst, 
jRjohn.” 

I^Bo Temp., II, ii, 26. 

^j&ly, not well. 
□MSliinterfelt 


** 1*11 rob iU)rif...t^OCTgi^ 
Sb aliiig Sf> 

(3) Dejectedly, sad^^ ^W 

So pfMrJy iii your thoughts.** 

(4) Meanly, unworthily. 

My fallii.r poorly Kd *' 


I Sonnet Lin, ft. 

I^lightly. 
feflnd let me di". 
mvm., IV, li, ift. 

Migly, dole- 


Atm., II, {. X3ft. 

(4) Meanly, unworthily. 

My fallii.r poorly Kd *' K. L., IV, i, 10. 

POPINJAY. V, papegai-^a parrot, n is 
' exrn sr<‘nt : juy Is from L. gallus^ 'A 
cock. 

A ])aiTi)t, a chattering fop. 

** '1*0 Ih’ sii pesiiTcd with a Popinjay, 
Out of mv grief and my impatience.** 

X Hen, IV-\, iii, 5x. 

POPULAR, Pleb(‘ian, common, vulgar. 
•* .Art iliou base, common, and popular ? * * 
Hen. r-lV, i, ^8 ; v. alsi> Cor., II, i, 204. ; 
11, iii, 92; ni.t, X06; V, ii, 37. 

POPULARITY. Vulgarity, commonness, 
familiarity with the lower orders, 
plebeian intercourse. 

*' Newr noted in him any study. 
Any retirement, any sequestration, 
l-'ro'm open haunts of popularity.” 

Hen. I -I, i, 59 ; v. also x Hen. IVAW, 
ii, (m). 

PORCH, (i) Fig. Entrance, gateway. 

" And in the porches of my cars did pour 
The leptTfws distilnient." 

Ham., I, v, 63. 

(2) A portico, a covered walk with 
rows of columns. 

** Repair to Pompey's porch, where you shall 
find TO." /. C., I, iii, 147. 
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objects visible only 

and the 

|M|||||||H 

' /'or^ewiini is Iho only cumnt 

.. ,>raKof the word in Shakespeare’s time.. 

(2) name of an inn. ^ 

^^kdgymuii it, 1 pray yoi», to the Porpentine ; 

9 house.** C. E., Ill, i, 115. 

Properly pore pi ale, from L. 
pig. and pisci§ —a fish. 
^fl^^Hswinc, a porpoise. 

^ ^ much when I 

i^t'pus how 1.? bounced and 
>^i|^H^blcd.*^ FetJ^ 11, i, 24. 

From porridge with siihix 
‘fHjHK intrusive as in messenger, 

il'i^ was tm)ulded on a parringer,** 

iii* ^*4- • 

. resembling a porringer in 

was a hatx'rdashec's wife of small 
near him, that railed ui>f)it me till 
pinked porringer fell off her head.*' 
'^* 

PORT, 1 . F. porter ••-ion carry; L. 
porto, • 

JiJ Carriage, doiucanouf, bearing. 

** Showing a morr! swelling port 
Than my faint means would grant continu • 
ancc.” M. V., I, i, 124. 

(2) State, splendid manner of li^^ing. 

*' Thou Shalt bo master, Tranio, in my stead. 
Keep house and port and servants, as I 
Should.*' T, of S., 1 , i, 199. 

PORT, 2 . L. portns —a harbour. 

A harbour. • 

** Peering in maps for ports and piers and 
roads.” .W. 1'.. 1, i, 19. 

PORT, 8. L. porta— gate. 

A gate. 

*' Let the ports be guarded.*' 

Cor., I, vii, I. 

PORTABLE, (i) Able to be moved or 
carried. 

** Let him, like an engine 
Not portable, lie under this report.*' 

T. a*M< C., 11 , iii, »3.| 

(2) Endurable, bearable. 

** All these are portable 
With other graces weighed.” 

Mae., IV. Ui, 89 ; v. also K. L., Ill, vi, 106. 

PORTAGE, 1 . A passage, a porthole. 

*' Let it pry through the portage of the head.” 

Hen. V-lll, i, xo. 


PORTAGE, 8.^ Porterage, cost of car- 
riage. ^ 

” Thy loss is more tliaii can thy portage quit.” 

Per., Ill, 1 , 35. 

PORTANCE. Carriage, manner, demean- 
our, conduct. Cf. Spenser, Vaerim 
Quecne, II, iii, 43 : ' 

” But for in court gay portanee be perceived, 

And gallant show to be in greatest gn*c, 

Eltsooncs to court he cast L* advance his first 
degree.” 

■' Your loves, 

Hiinkiiig ii|)nii his services, took from you 
The apprehension of his present Portance.** 
Cor., 11 , iii, 214 ; v. also Oth., 1 , Ui, 139. 

PORTCULLISED. Barred or shut up as 
witli'a portcullis. 

** Within iiiy inuiith, you have cngaol'd my 
traigiie, . 

Doubly portculli^d witli iiiv teeth ;uicr lips.” 

Rich. f/-I. ill, 167. 

PORTLY, (i) I>igiiilied, stated v in de- 
meanour. Cf. Spenser, lipithalamion, 
j.lS ; “Lol wliere site comes along, 
with porth face.” 

** lie bears him like a pnrtly gentleman,” 

M. and I, V, 64. 

(2) Itfllali.I, bwidling. 

** Argohies witli Portly sail.” 

M. V., I, i, 9. 

(3) Bulky, stout. 

” A gotxlly portly in.m i* faith.” 

1 Hen. IV-ll, iv, 464. 

POSIED. V. PosyT"* 

In.scribed with a posy or motto. Cf. 
Gay, To a Young Lady : “ In posied 
lockets ^hri be the f.iir.” 

% **Craik’d many nng of posied gold and 

liom*.” L. C., 4S> 

Nf>ti*. - King'* were often made of bone and 

ivory. 

POSITION, (i) Disposition, collocation, 
arrangement. 

** What '.I'r/iild tliat alphalM'tical position 
pr»i ii'iui ? *' r. N., Ill, v, 109. 

(2) ;\n argument. 

'* It IS a most ])regii.int .and unforced position.** 
Oth., li, i, 230 ; v. also J. and C., Ill, ill, 
112. 

(3) An assertion, the case j)ut. 

"I do not 111 position 

Distinctly speak of dicr.” Oth., Ill, iii, 334. 

POSITIVE. Certain, unTjnestionablc. 

” It is as positive as tlic earth is firm.” 

M. W. W., HI. U, 40. 

POSSESS. i\., trs. (i) To own, to be 
master of. 

'* I do enjoy 

At ample roiiit all that I did possess.** 

T. and C., III. iU, 92. 

(2) To make master, to put in pos- 

scssioTi. • 

'* 1^11 possess you of that ship and treasure.” 
X A. and C., HI, xi,ai. 

(3) To ir^rm precisely, to make 
acquairrted. 

* II 
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Pos 


“Is the senate possetse4jM this ? ’* 

Cor., 11 . 1 ,* 125 ; V. alVx Hen. IVAV, I, 
♦ 40 ; K. /., fV. ii. 4t ; Mac., IV. iU. zoi ; 
r. 5 '. and 6\. IV, iv, iia ; Af. K.. I, ill. 

65 ; T. AT., II, m, 126 ; A/. A/., IV, i, 43 ; 
A/. A,, V, i, 2(16. 

^«(4) To have mastery ovit. 


** If all the devils of hell ty drawn in little, 
and Legion hiinvlf possessed him, yet 
ril speak to him.*' 

T. N.f III, iv, 70 ; v. also K. L., IV, i, 62 ; 
A/. /!., I, i, xfto- 


(5) To ])(Tvacle, t<» overiwjwtr. 

** Wrakiu ‘»s powesseth iii''.” 

K. V, ill, 17; V. .il-.o Will. F-IV, i, 
271 ; I //rw. /i'-II, II, 112. 


( 6 ) 


To coiivinre, to inlliieiitx*. *• 

*' I bhoiild first tell Ihi i- how the prince, 
Claudio, and iny master, planted, and 
plan'd, :ind po\U's\ed by iny iiiastiT 
l>)n John, saw 'ifar i>(( iu the orchard 
this .iiiiiabU' ciK'^niiil<*r." 

M. /!., Ill, hi, 135 - 


(7) To fill full, to fiiriiisli. 

" Why s»'ek*st thoii Ui pO'isess ino with these 
fears .> *’ 

K. J., IV, ii, 20 ^ ; V. also llm. I'-IV, i, io6. 

(8) To endow (as rc^jards wealth). 

" 1 am, my loid, .is well deiiyd as hr. 
As well pos’sessf'J.'' M. N. J)., 1, i, too. 


B., intr. To hohl possession, to be 
master. 

Dost thou think in time 
She will not (pieu'^.aiid let iiisUneiionsentei 
WImto folly now possesses ? *’ 

Cym., 1 , V, 48. 


POSSESSION, (i) Ownership. 

*' *Tis a chough ; lull, .»s I say, s; a« ions in the 
possession t»f dirt.” Horn., V, ii, 871 

(2) Property, that whieli is ])o:ises.scd, 

Mv foolish rival, that her father likes 
Only for his possessions.*’ 

T. G. V., II, iv, 173 - 

(3) Security. 

" Our strong possession and oni light for us.'* 

K . y.. 1, ». 39. 

(4) The stale of beiiif^ possessed or 

under the powtT of evil spirits, 
passions, or inllueiices ; iiiaduess, 
lunacy. 

*' How long lialli this possessum hold the 
man ? *’ .. C. i:., V, i, 44. 


POSSET. Cf. \V. /)0S5c/ -curdled milk; 
L. — L drink. 

I., subs. A drink composed of hot 
milk curdled by some stroiif; infusion, 
as wine or other lupior. Cf. Raiulle 
Holme. Aaidt'my of Armourie {iCiHS) : 
“ Hot milk poured on ale or sack, 
having sugar, grated brisket, and egg.s. 
with «.'»ther ingreilieiits, boiled in it 
which goes all to a Viinl.” This 
accounts for it being .*aid to be 
sometimes eaten (M. H'. lb., V, v, 161). 


“ 1 have drugged 

Af«.,li,iir6; 


their f* ssrts** 

V. al£ M. H*. \V., I, iv, 7 - 


II., vb. To curdle, to coagulate. 

“With a sudden viyour it doth possa 
Atid curd like eager dropiangs into milk.** 
r //flw.. I. V. 68. 

POSSIBILITY. (I) Probability, likeli- 
hood. 

“O brother, speak with Jliii ifttliftM, 

And do not break into th/jc deep cxtrer/ics." 

^ r. A., Ill, i, «i5- 

(2) That which is pS^ble. 

“ f have speeded hiWer with the very 
I'xtrumest incli of possihUity.** - 

2 Hen. IV-IV, iii, 2Z. 

(3) Property as an expectancy or 

reversion, the extent of one's 
means. Note.— A M.S. letter 
(about 1610), being a letter from a 
suitor to a father for his permission 
to woo ‘fhe daughter, reads : “ I 
ryettc to you first this cisonc, as 
Londonc fashion is, to intrete you 
Uiat I may have your good will 
and your wiefs, for if we geete the 
fathers good will first, tlum may 
wee bolder spake to for 

my posscbeletis is abel L, mantayne 

hor." 


Shallow. *• I kimwcf he young gt^tlcwoman ; 
she has good gifts. ^ 

livans. Seven hundred |x>unds Aosst- 
btlUies is goot gihs.** 

M, W. W., I, r, 58. 

POST, 1 . A.S. p'jst; L. postis^^a door- 
post, poaiiits —placed, set. 

(i) A pillar, a support. 

** Rend bars of steel 
And spurn iu pieces po^ of adamant.'* 

X Hen. K/- 1 , iv, 32. 


(2) A jncce of limber or other metal 
set upriglit in the ground to denote 
11 k* residence of a magistrate m 
lohi'n of authority. Proclamation.^ 
and othiT official documents were 
soiuetimes alhxed to them. Cf. 
]k‘n Jonson, Every Man out of 
his Humour, iii, 3 : 

“ I low long should I be ere 1 should put off 

To the lord chancellor's tomb, or the sluive's post ? “ 
"He sa>*s he'll stand at your door like a 
sheriff's post** T. AT., I, v, 138. 

(3) tally, a notched stick used as a 
means for keeping accounts. Halli- 
well quotes The Letting of Humours 
Blood (1611) : 

“ He sconics to walk in Paules without his bootes 

And scores his diet on the vitlers past** 

“ I shall be post indeed, 

>1 For she will score your fault upon my patc.“ 

I 6. E., Iii, 64. 


POST, 2 . F. poste —a post, or messenger ; 
like Post 1 connected with positus. 

I., subs. (1) A messenger, a courier. 

“Ab thick as hail 
Post with Post.** 

Mac., I, iii, 98 ; v, alio x Hen, IV-l, i, 37. 
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(2) Haato, speed. 

“ 'I'tio mawr towards Guildhall hies him in 
all /K7I.” 

Ru h. //vIII, V, 73 ; V. also Rich. //-II, 


R. 


. //vIII, V, 73 ; V. also Rich. //-II, 
^95 I 3 iii 4» ; V, V, 84 ; 

, and V, iii, 273; C. I, U, 63. 

(3) A post-horse. ^ 

“ 1 haVc*iv^dered nine score and odd posts.** 
2 Hen. is'-lV, iii, 40 ; v. also R. attd /., 
V, i, 2i\ 

ir., vb. A., t|3.* (i) To convoy with 
speed. I • 

*" The swiftest harts have posted you by laud.” 

Cym., II, iv, 27. 


(2) To put off, to postpone. 

*' 1 have not stopp'd mi no c.ars to their 
dfunauds, * 

Nor posied'ott their suits with slow delays.” 

3 Hen. Vl-iV, viii, 40. 

B., ititrs. To travel viilh all possilde 
speed. 4 

” Post speedily to my lord, your husband.” 

K. III. vii, I. 

POSTER. One who travels post, a 

courier, a speedy messenger. 

” i'he weird sisters, hand in hand. 

Posters of the s«'a and land, 

Thus do go about, dboul.” I, id, 33. 


POSTURE, (i) An .attitude. 

” for feature, laming 

The shrine of Venus, or sliaighUpiglit Min- 
erva. 

l^ostures beyond brief nature.” 

C.vm., V, V, X65. 

(2) Destination, object to which any- 
thing is directed. 

” The posture of your blows arl?yct unknown.” 

• /■ C., V, i, 33. 

• 

POSY. A contr. for poesy : Gr. — 
I compose, I make. 

(i) A poetical motto or quotation 
inscribed on a ring. ^ 

“ A ring . . . wImiso posy was, 

For all the world like cutler's |AX'try 
Upon a knife : * Love me, and k-avo me not.* '* 
M. V., V, 1, X47; V. also Ham., Ill, ii, 
127 ; r. N. K., IV, i, .JO. 

(2) A nosegay, a bouquet. • 

” There will we make our i)cds of roses, 

And a thousand fragrant 

M. W. W., HI. i, x7. 

POT. I., sulis. (i) A hollow earthen- 
ware vessel. 

"Green earthen pots, bladders and musty 
seeds, $ 

Remnants of packthread and old cakes of 
Were thinly scattered." 

R. and /..V, 1,46. 


(4) The pit, destruction. 

Cf. Peele. Edward I : “ For goes this 

^ wretch, this trattor, to the pot ” ; also, 
Dryden, Tempest, Epil. : “ All’s one, they 
go to pot:* ^ , 

** Set* they hav(* shut him in «r*' 
To the pot, 1 warrant him.” 

Cor., I, iv, 49. 

II., vb. 'J'o drink, to tipple. 

” I li*arni‘d It in Knglaud, when*, indetkl, 
they .ire most potent in potting.** 

0th., 11, 111, 67. 

POTATO. On its first introductioi]^ into 
this country the potato was said A 
havov.'iplirodisi.'ic (pialilics and to be. 
j)rovoc.'itivo of hist. 

“ Let tin; sky r.iin potatoes ; let It tl\|inder 
to the tune of Greensleevvs ; hail kissing 
coiiifils, and snow oriiigocs ; let there 
nwiie, ,1 tempest of pn>vi>cation.** 

M. \V. W., V, V, ih. Cf. ” potito-ringer," 
r. and C., V, ii, 56. 

POTCH. h'oirncd from poke on the 
analogy of church and kirk : match and 
make . ; pitch .itul pith ; hatch and bake ; 
wati h .'LI 1(1 wake. 

To.Jhrunt, to push, to poke. 

*' ril poti'h at him Sbme w.iy.” 

Cor., I, X, IS. 

• POTENCY. Authority. 

"Dur potency made g«)Ofl, lake thy reward.** 

K. L, I, i, uls.) M. M., II, ii, 67. 

POTENT. Subs. A powerful person, a 
lK)tuntate, a prince. 

" I3.u*k to th.* stained .'ll Id, 

Voiia-qu.d potent^, lii‘iy- kindled spirits.*' 

. K. /., II. i, 358. 

POTENTIAL. Powerful, efficacious, 

strong. 

^ ” And tlioii must make a dullard of the world, 

If they not thoiiglil Uk* profits of my death' 
Were veiy pregn.iul and polentUd spurs 
To make tie*; seek it.” K. L., II, i, 77. 

POTHECARY. Ajiotlifcary. Cf. Chau- 
cer, Pardoncrcs Talc, 852 : 

" And forth lu* goth, lui longer wold he tary, 

Into the town a potecary." 

" (live this to the pothecary. 

And tell rm; how it works.” 

Per., ill, ii, 9 ; v. alv> R. and V, Ii, 289. 

POTHER. Diit. /-lo/crep —to search thor- • 
oughly : peuieren fHinlblc, to poke 
about. 

Turmoil, stir, confusion. 

” Let the great gods, 

That keep this droivlful pother o'er our beads, ; 
Find out their enemies now." 

K. L., Ill, ii, 45 ; v. also Cor., II, I, ao6. 

I POTTING. V. Pot, vb. 


(2) A pewter vessel containing on** 

quart. 

” 1 would give all my fame for a ^ of ale 
and safety." Hen. V-Ill, ii, si. 

(3) A hollow. 

“ There was xnoK temperate .fire under the 
of her eyee." T. and C. 1 , ii, 140- 


POTTLE. A large tankard containing 
four pints.** 

" I'll you a pottle of burnt sack.** 

M. II. i, X91 ; v. also A/. W. W., 

11, v>^4. 

POTTLE-DEEP.^ To the bottom of a 
pottle or tankard. 
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*' My sick fool RodRrigi> 

• • • 

To 1 )i'S(l('inoiia liath,tn-iiiglit ciimiisril 
Potation's pottk^deep^ 0 th., 11, iii, 45. 

POTTLE-POT. A pottlu (q.v.). 

^ Shallow. '* Dy tliu mass, you'll crack a 

' f quart togfUicr, ha ! will you not, Master 

It.irdolnh ? " 

Bardolph. Yea, sir, in a pnttU'-pot.** 

j //m. /P'V, iii, 62. 

POULTER. L. Mia - a iu*n. 

A ill poultry, a poultoror. Cf. 

Beaumont am I I'lrtchn*, VhUastcr, V, i : 

" I^iiould hulk your gran-, and h mg ycjii up cross- 
‘ >gg<i. 

Like a hare at a poulU'r's." 

" if Ihoii dost It h.ilf so gr.ivcly, so maj(‘stic- 
ally, ImMIi in woiil and iii.ilti-r, hang 
me up hy tin* hn-ls for a r.ibbit-suckcr 
* <ir a poulii'f’s lian-.'' 

i Hen. /P-II, iv, 40i. 

POUNCET-BOX. K ; L. />hwrAr- 
)mniico box ; or, !•'. Inniccr —to iiierco ; 

L. ptntf^a -1 prick. 

A small l)Ox with perforated lid used 
to holil ])erf limes. 

" ' I’wixt his tingi-r and his tlinnib he held 
A Poutuet-*H)v." i Hvtt. lV~i, hi, yj. 

POUND. (1) A unit <d weij;ht. 

*' Nor ml thou h-ss 01 nioie 
Mill ju'it a f*oioul of fh-sli." 

M. r., IV, i, ^ 22 . 

(2) A weight (used generally). 

" ThN tig* I hHtp'd lag'* . . . will t<M» late 
Tie h-ailen pnittuh t<»’s he*-Is.” 

(>.. Ill, i, 31 j. 

(j) The sum of twenty shilliiij^s. 

" la*.ss I hail ti pound sh.ill s* r\ e iiu- for carrying 
your letter.’' J\ (i. 1'., 1, 1, 103. 

POVERTY, (i) Ind i^once, lu-ediiu-ss. 1 

" It is still lnT usu’ 

• ♦ • 

To vh'w with hollow i-y*' .iiul wiiiiKK-il brow 
All age «it poverty," M. 1'., 11., 1, 264. 

(2) Insulliciencv. 

" \'i't bo iiiiu h ib niv poverty of bpirit, 

• • ■ • 

That 1 would rathi-i hide iiv lioin inv great- 
ness.’* ’ A’ltA. Ill ni, vii, i5«. 

(3) The fact of beinp; pi tor. 

" My poverty, but not niy will, coiis«*nts.” 

K. aihl J., V, i, 75. 

(4) Vacuity.* 

" His isirtcrs siiund 
With Ivillow poverty and eiiipliiirss." 

a Hen. IV -1, iii, 75. 

(5) The little in one's possession (abstr. 

for concr.). 

" 1 do forgive thv robU-ry , gentle thief. 
Although thou Sleai lliee all niy Pi^'erty.’* U 
.Sonne/ XL, 10. * 

(6) A-rpoor wTetch (abst’-. for concr.). 

** 111, Iwy : go first. You hotu^elcss poverty.** 

Pl^ L., lll.iv, 26. 

POW, Inter j. An cxcla'tation of con- 
tempt —pooh. fir' 

•• True ? powt wow.'* Cor., II, i, 134. 


POWDER. Vb. (i) To sprinkle with 
salt. Cf. powdered butter —lialf .salted 
butter, po wder in tub in whicli 
meat is corned or sall(*d. 


“ if thou embowel me to-day, I'll give you 
leave to powder me and ('at me too to- 
r morrow." ‘ b', xia. 

(2) To subject to the pn^css of sweating 


in a heated tub ff 
venereal diseasl;.f 
" Your powdered bawJ 


the cure of the 


M. A/., in, ii, 55. 


POWDERING-TUB. A heated tub in 
which an infected lecher was subjected 
to sweating as a cure (v. Tub). 

'• From the powd*ri 9 u*‘tuh of iiif.imv 
Fetch for the lazar kite Doll Tuarsheet." 

Hen. V-U, i, 6H. 

POWER. (I)- Ability. 

“ 1 have no power to tpi^nk, sir.” 

^ i/«i. F//;-lII, ii. .tiG. 

(2) Jnfluencc. 

" Thi-ir s.avago eyi-s turned to a inmlest gaze 
Hy the sweet power of music." 

M. V., V, i, yj. 

(3) Authority. 

" A greater power than wi' can contradict 
Hath tliwarted our interests." 

c R. and /., V, iii, 153. 

(4) A bodily organ, an active faculty. 

"Observe how Antony becomes his flaw, 
And what thou think'st his very action speaks 
III ev( ry pou'er tiiat moves.” 

A. and C.. Ill, xii, 36 ; v. also Ham., HI, 
ii, i(>8. 

(5) A supernatural agent, a spirit. 

" S »uu- beavi-iily power giiidi' us 
Out of this fearful country." 

rmp.f V, i, 105. 

(6) All army, a force, a host. 

" Onne, go we to the king ; our pou'er Is 
ready." 

Mae., IV, ii, 236 ; V. also Cor., I, i, 9 ; 
A’. /... IV, iv, 21 ; Rich. //-II, ii, 46 ; 
11, ni. 143 ; I Hen. F/-I, iv, 10^ ; 2 
Hen. K/-IV, iv, 40; T. and C., 1 , iii, 
131) ; T. A., Ill, i, 300. 

POX. A mild imprecation : a plague. 

*' I litn not vexed more at anything in the 
e.irth ; a pox on *1.” 

Cym., 11 , i, 16 ; v. aliso L. L. L., V, ii, 46. 

PRACTIC. Practical. 


*' 'llie art and practic part of life 
Must be the mistress to this theoric." 

X Hen. F-I, i, 51. 


PRACTICE, (i) Action, conduct. 

** Heavens make our presence and our 
practices 

Pleasant and helpful to him." 

Ham., II, ii, 38. 

(2) A habit, a custom. 

" This is a practice 

As full of labour as a wise man's art.'* 

T. N., Ill, 1 . 63. 

(3) Systematic cxweise. 

" ril prove it on his body, if he dare. 
Despite bit nice fence, and his active practice,'* 

W. A., V, i, 74. 
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(4) 


Purforinancc. 

**^crc pratt 

Is .ill his 


»rattlr. without practice 

0 th ,, 1, 1, 36. 

( 5 ) Art. '* 

*' I saw your brother. 

Most pro^ent in peril, bind himself, 
Coura£;e and hope both teactiing him the 
prau\f, 

To a strondminst that lived upon the sen/* 
ir. N., I, ii, xj. 

(6) Expcricndjl * 

** Older Jri practice, Tablet tlAn yourself 
•To make conaitions/* J. C-, IV, iii, 3 

(7) Skill. 

" This disease is bc>'Oiid my practice.** 

Mac., V, i, 58. 

(8) Pi\-tcnce. 

** This act persuades me 
That this remotion of the dfike and h<T 
Is practice only.*' ^K. L., II, iv, no. 

(•j) Plot, artifice, troachory, conspiracy. 
strataRpm, iiitriRuc. Cf Bacon, 
Essays: Of Cunnhtf*: “ Such men are 
fitter ioT practice than for cfilinsel. * 
“ Yrnir son 

Will, or exceed the coinmnn, or be c.utgld 
Willi cniitelous lulls .ind practice.'* 

Cor., IV, i, n : V. also Ham., IV, vii, 08, 
137 ; K. L,, I, ii, lOi ; 1 1, i, 74 ; lien. 
F-II,ii,9o; 2 //e»». Ff-III, 11, 22 ; T.N., 
V, i, 340 ; It. M., V, i, 107 ; m, 231) ; 
M. At, IV. i, xHO ; Olh., V, li, 2<)i ; 
K. /., IV, iii. 63 ; A. Y. II, iii, 26. 

PRACTISANT. A f< 41 ow iilotter. a con- 
federate in treachery. 

“ Here enter’d Piic* He, .in<l her praclisant^.** 
I lien, rf -lll, ii, 20. 

PRACTISE. A., Irs. (i) 'fo niake a 
practice of. • 

“ I will not practise to deij ive/* 

K. J., I, i. igi. 

(2) To use, to employ. 

“ He appears 

To have praclh*d more the whipsloek than 
the lance.” Per., U» ii» 31* 

(3) To study so as to become master of. 

*' 1 will practise the insinuating 

Cor., II, iii, 106. 

(4) To exercise, to drill, to instruct. 

** The children must be practise^ well to this.’* 

.M. W. W., IV, iv. C5. 


(5) To plot, to contrive. 

•* My uncle practises more harm to me.” 

K. IV, 1. 20: T. G. V., IV, i. 48. 

B., intrs. (i) To play a trick. 

** You have, as it appears to mo, practised 
upon the easy-yielding spirit of this 
woman.*' 

2 Hen. IV-ll, i, 104; v. also T. of 5., 
Ind., I, 35- 

(2) To plot, to use stratagems. 

Well, let them practise and converse with 
spirits.” 

I Hen. VMI, i, 25 ; v. also 2 Hen. Vl~\l, 
*f f"* Ii *» ^ 3 ** 

PRACTISED. Studied. 

"But to be paddling palms and pinching 
fingers, 

As now they are, and makine^oefised smiles, 

As In a lookia^-^lai9f'* n. T,, 1. ii, xx6. 


PRACTISER. (i) A practitioner, a phy- 
sician. 

** Sweet practiser, thy physic I will try.” 

A. W., H, i, 183. 

(2) A contriver, a plotter. 

” I therefore apprehend and do attach thco 
For an abuser of the world, a practiser 
Of arts inhibited and out of warrant.” 

0th., 1. ii. 78. 

PRANK. Same as prink and prance --"io 
show off : (h*r. praiigcr make a 

show. Dill, pronken. 

To adorn gaudily, to dress oul 
affecttfidly. 

" Hut *tis that iniraele and queen of gems 
Th.it nature' pratihs her in, attracts my soul.** 
T. V., 11, le, «<> ; V. also Cor., Ill, T, 23 ; 
W. J\, IV, ii, 10. 


PRAY FOR THE QUEEN. It was the 
custom ill Slirikfspr.'ire's time* at the end 
of each play for one of the performers 
to offer a .solemn prayer on the stage 
for tin- .sovereign or other ]i.T.troii of the 
theatre. Steevens (pioles the form 
of oge of these prayers in l’reston*s 
Cambysi'^i : 


may n'ign ^''iig, 

1 dr: III ltd from wrong. 


** As duty binds iis, for our noble queene let us pray 
And for her honourable lounsel, the truth that 
they m.iv use, 

To pr.iclii;e jiisiiie, .iu¥ itg^eud her grace cc'hcday; 

To iiiauit.iiiie tiod s woiil I hey iii.iy not refuse. 
To correct .ill ttiose that would Ikt grace 'iiul grace's 
laiv.s .ibiisf , 

Besecihiiig (iod over us she may 
To l>c guided by tructh .uid 1' 

Ameti,^|. rhoiiias I’esi'iu. 

• "My tongiii; is weary; when my legs are 
|o«i, 1 will bill you good iiiglil ; and so 

kiiei-I down before you; but, indeed, 
to pray for the queen.'* 

2 Hen. IV, Epil., 30. 
Nole, —This is the onljr’ one of Shakespeare's 
pl.iys where the.jir.’Ktticc is alluded to, but that 
might hi' r-.Viiig to the loss of the epilogues, 
;is in thi r)lrii.T interluiles, moralities, and 
plays it frequently occurs. 

» 

PRAY IN AID. " A form used in a court 
for calling in the support of another 
who ha.s an intriv.st in tlie cause in 


question” (llaniiKT); to be ready to 
take .siiggo-itior^. Bacon, 

Of I'ricwhhip : '.liiUywt without /^ray- 
ing in aid ot ubihymists, there is a 
manif<‘st imago oi this in the ordinary 
coursi; of naturv.” 


" You shall find 

A conqueror that will pray in aid for kindness.” 

A. and C., V, ii, 37. 

PREACHMENT. A discourse affectedly 
.solemn. Cf. Marlowe, Edward K/-IV, 
6 : “ Comv* come, keep thcsc^priJacA- 
ments tiffs you come to the place ap- 
pointed.” \ 

'* Was 't yor that re veil'd in our parliament. 

And made a i^eachment of your high descent ?” 

3 « 4 ».>/-I,iv, 73 . 
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PREAMBULATE. To walk bfjforc, to 
precede. Cf. Jordan. Poems : 

“Whcnco fiercn di'struction follows to heU-gat«. 
Pride doth most commonly preanUmlate.'* 

** Arts-man preambutate ; we will bo singled 
from the barbarous.” 

L, L. L„ V, f, 71. 

PRECEDENCE. What has gone before. 

** 1 do not like ' Hut yr't,* it dot's allay 
The gootl precfdence.** 

A. and C., 11, v, 51 ; v. also A. L., Ill, 

i.»l. 

PRECEDENT. L.adj. Previous, former. 

c **A slave tli.it is not iwiiiticlh p.irt the 
tilln: 

Of your preerdnU Itml." 

//am., HI, iv, i>s ; v. .ilvi A, ami C., IV, 
xiv, Hj ; T . ')/ /!., 1, i, I 5 J. 

II., subs, (i) An anthoritutive exam- 
ple to lu' followed in similar circum- 
stances. 

** 'Twill In* riTtirdfil for :i preccdetii.** 

^t, P., IV, 1, 2ir. : V. also K. A., 11, Hi, 13. 

(2) A sign, on indicalion. 

” Yimr gr.iff li.is I'ivoii .1 precedent of wistlom.” 

Uin. Vlli n, ii, CJ.J. 

(3) A prognosticalioii. indiciiticin. sign. 

*' With this sho sci/fth on his swo-itini* |..ilni. 
The precedent of pith .iml livi-liho*'!.’* 

r. and .1., 26. ' 

(4) \ sample, an illustration. 

** Stfp asKlf aiitW* U show tlnr .1 precedent** 

. I Hen. iV 11, iv, 30 ; v. .ilvi A*, of A., »20i. 

(5) A first (Iranglit of a doctnnent, the 
original copy of a writing. 

** Ki'tiini tho pretedent to llu'v'-Icuds again.** 
K- /•, V, ii, 1 ; v. als^i Ruh. ///-Ill, vi, 7’. 

PRECEPT, (i) An atilhoritative direc- 
tion. 

■' III aotitin all of precept, h<* tlid show me 

Tilt' w.iy Iwii'f ii'« r.” aM. M., IV, i, 39. 

{£) A um.\iiii. 

** Von wore used to load me 
^ With precepts lh.it wonld make iiiMsihle 
The lu'.irt that conn'd them.*' 

Cor., IV, 1, 10. 

(3) An instruction, a command. 

” Wc may as Uiotloss spoinl onr vain command 
Upon the iMiraged soldiers in tiu ir siK>il, 

As scud preceppt to the Irvi.ith.m 

To coiiiu .i^'Ore." Hen. I'-III, iii, 26. 

{4) A justice *.s warrant. Cf. Middleton, 
Jiluti Master Constable (i6oJ), I, 2 : 

“ I am to charge yon not to keep 
a-soUliering in our city without a 
pvcccf^t.” 

** Those precepts cannot bo sors^cd.** 

2 Hen. IV V, I, ii. 

PRECEPTIAL. Con.sIsting of precepts or 
wise feficctions, precept instructive. 

** Tlicir counsel turns to lussio- which before 
Would give precept tal nu'div^.r' to nigo.** 

fp M. .4., V, i, 24. 

PRECIPITANCE. The of leaping 
QYcr a steep place. 


*' Those that with cords, knives, drams, 
precipitance. 

Weary of this world*s Irht, have to them- 
selves f 

Been death's most horn|. agents.’* 

T.iSr. K., 1 . 1 , 142. 

PRECIPITATE. Tntrs. jTo fall headlong. 

*' Hadst thou been auj|i^<but goss.inicr, 
feathers, air, 

So many lathoin down precipitating, 

Thou’dst shiver'd like fb egg.” 

^1 K. A., IV, Vi, 50. 

PRECIPITATION, (i) xxt of hurling or 
throwing headlong. ^ 

” In peril of precipitation 
From off the rock Taipeian.” 

Car., Ill, ill, loi. 
(2) Space through which anything i.s 
precipitated, perpendicular depth. 

" Pile tiMi hills on the Tarprian rock, 

Th-it the breeipitation might down stretch 
Below the Vieam of sight.” 

Cor., Ill, ii, 4. 

PRECISE. (1) Exact, punctilious. 

,"IIc was ever precise in promise-keepiiig.” 

M. M., I, li, 71. 

(2) Strictly moral, strictly adhering to 
rule. 

" Lord Angelo is precise.** 

M. A/., I, iii, 50. 

{3) Veritable, rcal.^ 

” Preiise villains they afe.” 

.V. A/., II, I, 54. 

PRECONSENT. Previous consent. 

” VVhwvcr blit ins approbation added, 
I'hough not his preconsent.** 

Per., IV, iii. 27. 

PRECONTRy^CT. A previous contract, 
an eng-igi'incnt entered into previously 
to another. .*■ 

•• He is your husband on a precontract** 

M. M., IV, 1 . 7 x. 

[ PRECURSE. A forerunning, a forc- 
slui^lowing (only once used by Shakv - 

spearo). 

” liven tho like precurse of fierce events.** 
Ham., 1 , 1 , 121. 
Note. — Shakespeare uses "procurscr” 
{Phoenix and Turtle, 6 ), and "precursor” 
{Temp. I, ii, 201). 

PREDESTINATE. Ordained, fated, ap- 
pointed by destiny. 

” Some gentleman or other shall 'scape a 
predestinate scratched face.** 

M. A., 1 . 1 . 1x4. 

PREDICAMENT, (i) A term in logic 
from the language of the schools, a 
category or general class into which 
things can be distributed. Cf. Bacon, 
Advancement of Learning, II, iv. 7 : 
** So again the distribution of things 
into certain tribes, which wc call 
categories %r predicaments, are but 
cautions against the confusion of 
definitions and divisions." 

** To sliow the line and the predicament 
Wherein you range under this subtle king.” 

» Hfli. /V-l, ill, 169. 
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(2) A condition, a situation, a state of 
diflicultr, a dilemma. 

“ In yi\MM.predieameni, 1 say, tlmu stand*st.*' 

V it. K., IV, i. 353. 

PREDICT, A prediction, a pro- 

l)hocy, a prognostication. 

“ Or say ^ th princes if it shall gn well, 

By oft prciSU that I in heaven fuul.** 

, Sonnet XIV, 8. 

PREDOMINANCE^* The superior influ- 
ence of a plar«t (an astrologienl term). 

“ Is *t nighA predominance t or the day's 
shame, 

That darkness does the face of earth en- 
tomb ? ” 

Mae., II, il, 8; v. also K. /..«!, ii, 134; 

/. C., II, m, ufbj W. r., I. li, 105 * 

PREDOMINANT. Having ascendancy in 
influence (a technical term m astrology). 

'* It is a bawdy planet, Mit will stiike 
Where 'lis pr^minani.** W. T., I, ii, 196. 

PREDOMINATE. A., intrs. To I le ascen- 
dant, to have controlling mflucnce, 
(an astrological term). * 

“ Master Drook, thou shall know I will 
predommate over the pr.isant." 

M. W. \V., II, ii, 249. 

B., trs. To overpower, to overmostiT. 

" Ixt your close fire predominate his simke." 

. • T. of /!., IV, ill, i4f. , 

PREFER, (i) To address, to offer, to 
present. 

“ T^’t him Rf, 

And presently prefer his suit to Cat-sir.” 

J. C., in, i. 28 ; V. also T. of A., Ill, iv, 
49 - 

(2) To promote, to a<lvai|^:e. 

” The one of VVir.i'hi-^ifcr, 

Newly preferred from tlic^ king’s s'-en tary.” 
lien. K/i/-IV, ji, 100; v. .ilv> K. / 1 , 

i, 277: Otk., II. i, 205; Uiih. ///-IV, 

ii, 80 ; Cym., V, v, 326. , 

(3) To direct 

" II ... you know any such • 

Prefer them hither." T. of S., I, i, 98. 

(4) To recommend. 

" You arc most bound to the king, 

Wlio lets go by no vantages that may 
Prefer you to iiis daiiglitf-r." 

Cym., II, iii, 45 ; v. als»> Csm., IV, ii, 387, 

r \\ J. C., V, V, 6a ; T. of .S'., I, i, 97 ; 

C., 280. 

(5) To offer for approval, 

" The short and the long is, our play is 6rr- 
ferred:- M. N. />., IV, ii, 34. 

(6) To set above or before .something else. 

” It prefers itself and leaves unqunstion'd 
Matters of needful value." M. A/., I, i, 54. 

PREFIX. To fix beforehand. 

" It is ercat morning, and the hour prefix*d\ 
Of her delivery to this valiant Greek \ 

Comes fast upm." 

T. and C., IV, iii, i ; v. also T.N.K.,i - ., 
vi, 306. M 

PREGNANCY. Ready wit (only once 
used by Shakespeare). 

” Pregnancy It made a tapster, and hath his 
quick wit wasted in giving reckonings.’* 

• ; a Nwfc /F-I, u7i». 


PREGNANT, (i) Significant, weighty. 

" How pregnant smnotinu-s his rrplips are." 

Ham., II, ii, 208. 

(2) Quick, prompt, apt, supple. 

” Crook the proRmnt hinges of the knee 
Where liirift in.iy follow fawning.” * 

Ham., Ill, ii, 56 ; v. .ilso '/'. and C., Iv, 
iv,9o; r. iV., Ill, i, 87 ; Tur, IV, Prol., 
44 - 

(3) Ready. 

” And thou must make n dullard of the world. 
If they not thought the profits of iny dealli 
W(-re v'Ty prefjnant and polotilial spurs 
To in.ike iheo seek il.” K. L., II, i, 77. 

(4) Readily inclined. • 

** VVhr>, by the ai t of known and feeling 

SfllTOWS, 

Am prcumint to gotnl pity.” 

K. I.., IV, vA, 197. 

(5) Inventive, ftdl of choice, strategic, 
ingi-nioiis. 

” 1 I ihiHi art a wirki-dness 

Wlicif 111 tin* pret;nanl enemy floes much.” 

7 ‘. .V., II, It, 2i) ; V. also A/. M., 1 , 1 , 12. 

(0) Olivious, manifest, very p.alpablc. 

” ‘'rwi-ti- pra^nunt they should square between 
tin iir^« Ives.” 

A. ami f'., II, i. 43 ; v. also Af. A/., II, i, 
•* 2^ ; Cym., IV, n, 325 ; Oik., II, i, 233 ; 

W. T., V, ii, 28. 

PREJUDICATE. To prejudge, to deter- 
mine In'fonhand to disadvantage. 

^ "Our de.in-st friend 
Prejudiraten tie* iiV.iiii(*ss, and would seem 
Tf) h.ive us m.iko Ui-iii.il.” 

A. W., I, ii, 8. 

PREJUDICE. Miscliiei, harm, riarn.agc. 

” (1)» li.iv’i- to you . . . one the least 

• word tli.il nil, in L 

He to the prciudur of Iu*r presnit stab*. 

Or touch ol lu-r gKi«l pcison.” 

Hen. VlJl-ll, iv, 153. 

PREMISE. 1 ., vl>. '1*0 send out before 
the lime. 

•’ (Let) tin; ymtsed fl;iines f»f llic ifist day 

Knit L'.it'h iuid li'-.ivi n togi'lluT.” 

3 Hen. r/-V, il, 4X. 

TI., subs, (i) A condition, a suppo- 
sition. 

•' 'riie premiw oliscrv'd, 

Thy will by my iwiform.mce tiliall be serv’d." 

A. W., II, i, 201. 

(2) Tliinj's mentioneAl before.'^ 

•' Which wa-i, that he, in^lifu o’ the premises, 
Of hoiiiagf and I know not how much tribute, 
Should pp-vnily exUrpatu me and mine 
Out of the dukedom.” Temp., I, ii, 133. 

PRENOMINATE. I., vb. To name be- 
forcliand. 

” To prenominate in nice conjectum 
Where tlmu wilt hit me dead.” 

T. and C., IV, v, 330. 

II., aflj. Forcnamerl, already men- 
tioneiL* • 

” Yftur parly in converse, him you would 
S«'.Mld, 

Having '^ver seen in the prenominate crimes 
The yout.i ;mu breathe of guilty, be assured 
He closes with you in this consequence.” 

Ham., Il, i, 43. 
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PRENZIE. A (loiibtlul word, supposed to 
mean tnn nice, precise, demure, prim, 
“Thn prmtie (?) Angdo”! 

M. M., Ill, i, 04 ; V. also .V. Af.. IIL i, 07. 
Note. -4)tluT readings are ptifstlVt pnneay ; 

^ P ttin uiiml li'iii luuiti " firitnctA ** 


the word has been compared to ' 
in Dum»' Halloween : 


priinsie " 


“ Poor Willie, wi’ his lM)w-k.sil niiit 
Was brunt wi’ pnmste M.illie." 

PRE-ORDINANCE. A previous <locrce. 

“ Turn pre-nnhnance aiiei first decree 
Into the law of i'liildr>'n.'' 

/. r., Ill, i. 3«. 

PREPARATION, (i) Act of preparing. 

'* Busy hammers <-|f)siiig rivets up 
Give dre.ulful note of prepuration.** ' 

Hen. r-lV, I'rol., 14. 

(2) * CcnMiioiiy, introduclioii. 

" I inaki* bold to pass, with so litth* prepara- 
tinn nielli you." .M. IV. 11 '., il, ii, 14^. 

(3) Measures taken for a particular 

purpose. 

*' Je.ilousv sh.iil be calhsl .issiir.uice, .and all 
the preparatum ovi rthrown." 

M. 1 .. II, il, 48. 

(4) A force ready for combat. 

** These three lead oij lin ir ptepuraiion 
Whither 'tis bt ut." 

Tor., I, ii, IS : V. .ils»>0/A., I, ill, i|. ; K.f., 
IV, IV, , Tew., IV', iii, ; /I. andC., 

Ill, IV, jO. 

(5) Acromplishmentj^flMalifiration, parts. 

" Your iii.iiiv eourtlike, and le.inied 

preparathms.'* M. II’. 11 '., II, ii, 219. 

PREPARE. Subs. Preparation. 

“ (10, h'vv men, aiul make prepare for w.ar.*’ 

^ Hen. IV-IW, i, 131. 

PREPAREDLY. In a ])rei)an‘il manner, 

in a state of roadiin'ss. 

The qiieoii my inistn-ss. 

Confin'd in .ill she has, lier moiuiTiient, 

Of thv intents desires iiistnu tioii. 

That she pri'PtireUlv iii.iv frame hiTM'lf 
To the way she's fon.M to." 

.1. and r., V, i, 55. 

PREPOSTEROUS, (i) Having that first 
which sliould be la.sl.. lienee, perverted, 
absunl. monstrous. 

" The blond and baseness of our natures ^vould 
conduot us to nuvji preposterous ronclii- 
<«ions." 0 th.. 1, iii, 327. 

(2) Extrav.ag.'ud,* egregious. 

“ I did eneoiiiiler t1i.it nbsct'ne and most 
preposterous event." 

L. L, I. i, 234. 

(3) Foolish, ridiculous, perverse. 

**l^reposterou,s .ass! tli.it never re.id so far. 
To know Ihu cause whv musiewjs ord.iiii’d." 

T. of S., Ill, i. 9. 

(4) A blunder for pro.^f^eroHs. 

•‘Twero h.ird hiek, being in so preposterous 
Efiate as wv .ire." 41 ,’. T., V, ii, xtg. 

PREPOSTEROUSLY, (i) IWerscly, the 
wrong part first. y 

** And those things do br^ please me 
That befall preposterouslw'* 

M, N, a. HI, U, 121. 


(2) Ridiculously. 

“ Methinks you pmscrlbtf to yourself very 
preposterously.** A/.V. W., II, ii, 214. 

PREROGATIVE, (i) I>ri>ftlcsc. dignity. 

believe 

He was Indeed the dull out o* the substitu- 
tion, ^ 

And executing the outv^d fare of royalty 
With all prerogative.** Temp., I, il, 105. 

(2) A right vested id /nc in virtue of 

his# pasition. \ 

** our frerogative 

Calls not your counsels, but our natural 
gOfwlness 

Imp.irts this." W. T., II, i, 1G3. 

(3) r»rcA:edcnce. „ 

“ Then give me leave to have prerogative.** 
c T. of 5.. Ill, i, f>. 

PREROGATIVEp. Privileged, exempt 
from certain c-vils. 

" *Tis the plague of great ones ; 
Vrerogativ'd are they less than the base." 

, 0 th., Ill, iii, 274< 

PRESAGE Subs, (i) An omen, an au- 
gur>\ 

“ C;dt them meteors, piYxligies, and signs, 
Alxirlives, presages, ;ind tongues of heaven, 
riiiiiilv di 'III Mincing vengeance upon John." 
K. /., HI, iv, i5|S; v. .also Rich. //-II. 

’ il, M2. • 

(2) \ toeboding, a presentiment. 

" Be thou the. trumpet of our wrath, 
And sullen presag: of your own dectiy,” 

K. /., I, I, 28. 

PRESCRIPT, i., adj. Prescribed, ap- 
pointed, e.v;oined. Cf. Knollcs, Generali 
Uisioth of the Turkes (1603); ** lly 

whose pmetipt order all was to be 

done ** : also, More, Utopia, Bk. TI. 

' chap. 5 : “ The prescript numlxir of the 
citizens.” 

^'I’hc prescript pruis*' and perfection of a 
good ;ind p.articular mistress." 

Hen. Y-III, vii, 48. 
Nc'le.— Some would m.iki' the word to me.in 
prescriptive, immemorial, customary, 

II., subs. Instruction, direction, order. 

Cf. Milton, Paradise Lost, XII, 249 : 
" By his prescript a sanctuarv is framed 
Of cedar, overlaid with gold." 

" Then I prescripts gave her 
Tliat she should lock herself from his resort." 
Ham., II, ii, 142 ; v. also A. and C., III. 
viii, 5. 

PRESCRIPTION, (i) A direction (in the 
technical sense) of a remedy for a 
disease, a written statement of the 
I medicines tu be taken by a patient. 
* ** Aho most sovereign prescription in Galen 

is but cmpirictic." 

Cor., 1x0, V. also 0 th., 1, ill, 308. 

(2) Prescriptive claim, a right derived 
from immemorial custom. 

" A silly time 

To make prescriptum for a kingdom's worth." 

3 Hen, FMH, iii. 94. 
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PRESENCE.' (i) State of being present. 

** Your ^esence makes us rich, most noble 
lordl” Rich, //-II, iU, 63. 

(2) Assemblage, company. 

%Hcre is like to be a good presence of 
WorthSrak L. Z. L., V, ii, 344. 

(3) Compqn^ society, 

“ Had l»so lavish of my presence boon, 

So cominon-hackucycd in the eyes of men.** 

• ^ X Hen. /I'-III, ii, 50* 

(4) Countenance, expression^ 

, *' Show a i^r presence and pii t off those frowns, 

An ill-beseeming scmblaricr for a 

R. and /., I, V, 72. 

(5) Deportment, noble bearing, rnicn. 

** Now V 

With- no less presence but wilh much more 
love.** 

M. V., HI, ii, 54; V. silso Sonnet X, ix. 

(6) I’crsonality. prrspji, the whole of 
the personal rjuiihties of one. 

“ Yoiu" presence is too bold and |>«'n-ni|itory.'* 
I Hen. IV-lt i»i *7 ; v. alwi K. /., I, i, 120. 

(7) Personal interview. • 

" Wh.it presence must i.ot know. 
From when: you do p'tn.iin Ift p.>p<T «:how.’* 
Kuh. II -I, ii, 24IJ. 

(S) Court, a noble company. 

*' This presence knows, 

And you must ii<'('ds h.ivc tu ard, how I .im 
puifish’d 

With snr« tlistr.irtioii.’* Ham., V, ii, 2X. 

(0) Royal presence. 

“ r the presence 

He would say untruths ami !»• « vcn fl.uiblt'/* 
Hen. r///-IV, ii, 37. 

(10) Presence chamber, stale room. 

. ** The two great curdiiialU w;iit in the pres- 

Hen, r///-lll, i, ij ; v. al.'v; lUoh, f/-l, 
iii, 280 ; IV, i, 62 ; R. and V, iii, Hfi. 

PRESENT, 1 . L. —being ii^ 

front, present. 

1 ., aclj. (i) Being in a certain place. 

“ Command onr present numbers 
Be muster'd.** Cyw., IV, ii, 343. 

(2) Being at the present time, now 
existing. 

** Joy absent, grief is present for th.it time.** 
Rich. 1 1 -I, ill, 259. 

(3) Immediate, instant. 

" M.ircius ia worthy 

Of present death." 

Cor., HI, i, 2XX ; v. also Ham., V, i, 303; 
W. T., II, lii, 184 : A/. A/., II, iv, 152 ; 
IV, ii, 196 ; r. of S., IV, iii, 3 ; R. and 
/., V, i, 5x; T.of r. A., 

II, iii, 173; /• C-, H, ii, 4 ; 2 Hen. 
/Y-IV. iii, 69 ; X Hen. Vl-Wi, 

2 Hen. VI-V, iii, 25 ; Sonna 
8; R.of L., X263. 

11., subs, (i) The prcfmt lime. 

** Thy letters have transported me beyv3nd 
This ignorant present.*' 

Mac., I, V, 55 ; v.’also Cym., IV, iii, 8. 

(2) A question under consideration. 

** Shall I be charged no further than this 
present! ** Cor., HI, iii, 42. 

(3) Existing store. 

“ m make division at my present with you.** 

. ia,iv,3»9- 


4 ; 2 Hetr. 
II, IV, 39; 
CXLIX, 

ne. f 


(4) A mandate, a documetit. 

" What present hast thou then* ? ** 

L. L. L., IV, ill, 184. 

(5) Plu. — A term luscd in a deed of 
conveyance, a lease, a letter of 
attorney, etc. 

“ Be it known unto you by these presents,'* 

A. Y. L.. I,ii, HI. 
Note. — " By these presents ’*-*by the 
present writing or the document itself. 

PRESENT, 2 . F. presenter) L. praesr.nto 
—to set before, to offer, lit. —to make 
])rest'nt, from ;ts —present, v. 

Present, 1 . • 

1 ., yb. ( I ) To set before, to introduce. 

" Let’s present him to the duke.** 

A, Y. L., IV, il, 3. 

(2) To bestow a.s ‘a gift, to favour (as 

wilh a gift). 

" I did present him with these Paris balls.*' 
Hen. F-ll, iv, 136. 

(3) To show, to indicate, to display. 

Often tiini's il doth present harsh r.igc.** 

I Hen. /g-lll, I, 182. 

( 1) 'To repH'Seut. to personate, to play 

the part of. 

•• " To-niKlit at I Irnu-'s oak, just 'twixt twelve 
and onr, 

Must III V swrrt Nan present tlie Faery Queen.*' 

A/. IV. IV., IV, vi. 20 ; v. also Temp., IV, 
i. 167 ; A/. .4., III. iii, 69; M. AT. /)., 

III, i, 54; L. L. L., V, i, 120; V, ii, 

*5 0. s ,T. anti (\, III, ii 7x ; 2 Hen» 
iy V, ii, ft; 3 Hen. VIAl, v, 100; 
Hen. yill, I'l-ol., 5. 

(5) To nccuse, to lay before a court of 
judicature, to brinf' bi ioroa judge. * 
(flf. Spalding Tti^iory of the Troubles 
in .Sl oil a mi (1702): ** Donald Me- 

Ki nzip was taken . . . pmentedto 
the sluTdf of Murray, assized, con- 
victed, and hanged to the death.” 

•* Say you w'ouid present her at the Uict.*' 

T. of S., Ind., II, 87. 

11., subs. A gift. 

"(live rnr your ^r«rnf to one Master Bas- 
s.tnio." M. V., H, ii, 99. 

PRESENT- ABSENT. Being at the same 
time at different places. 

*' 'i li> '■rf* prc\etU-aii\ent with swift motion 
slidi'.” Sonnet XLV, 4. 

PRESENTATION. Show,^ semblance. 

** l r.ill'd thn: thru *[)fKir shadow, painted 
.pu*rii, 

nir presrntatinn id but what I was.” 

RuH ///-IV, iv, 84 ; v. also A. Y. L., V, 

IV, 99. 

PRESENTLY, (i) Forthwith, at once, 
immeiliately. 

'* Assemble presently the potmlc hither.'^ 

Cor., Ill, iii, 12 ; v. also Cor., IV, v, 213 ; 
/.r., 111,1,28; T. .4 .,11, iii, 62; P/r., 
HI, 1, 81 ; Ham., II, ii, ; R. and 
^ *V, i, 21 ; Temp.. IV, i, 42 ; T. AT. K., 

^ II, i, 41 ; Rich. il-U, ii, 91. 

(2) Shoi'Jy, soon, before long. 

" I will here be with thee presently." 

A. Y. L., Il, vi, to; v. also Hen. K-II, 
i, 8s; Rkh. U-Al, ii, 1x9; OM., II, 
i,M}. 
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PRESENTMENT, (i) Tlic act of pro- 
scnting, presentation. 

*' Upon the heels of tny presentment** 

T. of A., I, I, 33* 

«. ^2) Representation. resenil)lruice, pic- 
turc. 

** I^>k hfro, iipf»n this pirture, and on this, 
The coiintrrfc'il presentment of lw»i hrolhors.*' 
tfani., Ill, tv, 54. 

PRESS, 1 . F. prr^^e—ii prrssing, a 
throng; I.. pnssuSt- prnno~-d press. 

(1) A crowd, a thnnig. (‘f. ^lark li. 4 : 

« “ And when llu y could not come 

nigh unto him for tin* ,they 

uncovered the roof when; he was.’* 
” Who is it in thr press th.it l alls on rnr ? ** 

• /. r., I. ii, n. 

(2) A crowding, a thronging. 

** Whii-li, ill their thron;* and press to th.it 
l.ist hold. 

Coiifiiiiiid Ihemsi lves.” K. V, vii, iij. 

(3) A machine for pressing (as, for 

printing). 

*' He will print them, onl of doubt ; for he 
cares not wh.il he puts into tho^ press, 
when he Would put u«» two.” * ‘ 

\l. ir. H'.. ir, i. Uq. 
Note. -The word is hru; umsI tiiiihiKU< 
ouslv lor .1 press tor piiuliuf^, .iiid a press 
lor squee/iul^^ 

(4) An ii|>riglit wliich clothes 

and other articles are kept. 

“Neither press, toflrr, ihesi, trunk, well, 
vault, hut he h.iih .in .d'siraet for the 
reiiieinhr.iiK e of siu li pi m s.'* 

.U. ir. ir..‘iV, ii, 51. 

PRESS, 2 . Corruption of * ready, 
F, 

I., subs. A coiiimis.sion to force men 
into military service, mipress. 

“ I Ii.ive iniMised the priss daiun.ihly.** 

I l/m, iV IV, ii. i.i. 

II., vb. To force into military service, 
to impress. 

** livery nun tli.it nolinijhioke li.ith pr£ss*j.** 
ifiVA. //- HI, 11, .sK ; V. .iIm» I Ht'n.lVAV, 
il, 14, uj, 14; 3 Hen. r/-H, v, 

6(> ; Cor., 1 , ii, 9 ; HI, i, wj. 

PRESS TO DEATy. “ Tlie allusion (in 
the following ]xi.ssage) is to an ancient 

J linishmont of our law called peine 
nt et dure, which was formerly inflicted 
on those persons, who being indicted, 
refused to plead. In conseijiience of 
their silence, they were pressetl to death 
by a heavy weight laid upon their 
stomach ” (Mason). 

• “ O, ihe would l.uigli ine 

Out Ql myself, press me to tleati with wit.** 

M. .-l-.w!,!, 76. 

PRESS-MONEY. Earnest moyify, prop- 
erly prest-moncY, money given in 
engaging, tlie services of any one. Cf. 


Cartwright, Ordinary, III, 1 : “I never 
yet did lake press-inoney*\ 

** There's your press^money.^ 

Jf. L., IV. Vi, 87. 

PRESSURE. Impression, 

“ All saws of books, all jftns, all pressure 
past." ^ 

Ham., 1 , V, zoo ; v. also |Aim., HI, ii, 22. 
PREST. O.F. presf, F. -ready; 
L. praestns^B. late cadjcctivc from 
praesto. * ^ 

Ready. Cf. Chancer, T^nlus, III, g: 7 : 
** I am pYcst to fette hym when yow 
lisle”; also, Spenser, Faerie Queenc, 
V, viii, 73 ; 

“ l-'indiAg thorc rcatfy prest 
Sir ArtrRall.” 

“ Thou do J}ut say to mo what I should do 
1 'h.it in yiiiir kiiowlodgo may by me lx* doin*. 
And 1 am pr^ imlo it.” 

M. V., I, i, lOo ; V. also Per., IV, Pml., 45. 

PRESTER-JOHN (Presbyter John). A 

mythical dcsc(‘ndant of Ogicr the Dane, 
b(di('V(‘(f in the middle ages to rule as a 
Christian sovereign and pricfit in India 
or Abyssinia. Sir John Mandeville 
locates his dominions in an island called 
IVnti xoize. (bbbon treats the whole 
as lid ion and says: ** The fame of 
* f*rest(r or Presbyter ''Joktf.. has long 
ainusvil the credulity of Europe . . . 
the story evaporated in a monstrous 
fable.” Hiitler alludes in his Hudihras 
to the difficulty of getting access to 
him : 

•* Whili* like th' mighty Presler John, 

Wluisf pi iso'i n'>*ie dares look upon, 

Bui is pi ( serv’d iri rlosc disguise 
Plum Ikiiik iiiridc a:;eap to vulgar eyes.*' 

** I will fi-lcli ymi a t'>othpickcr now from the 

farthest inch of Asia, bring you the 

' Irnglh of Prester John's foot.** 

A/. A., II, I, 237. 

PRESURMISE. A surmise formed be- 
forehand, susi)icioii in advance (only 
once used by Shakespeare). 

'• It was your presurmise, 

Tliat ill your dole of blows your son might 
drop." 2 Hen, JlT-l, i, 168. 

PRETENCE. '(I) Excuse, pretext (not 
necessarily hypocritical). 

•• UndtT pretence to sec the quern his aunt.” 
Hen. VIll-l, i, I77 ; v. afcso Hen. Vltl-l, 
li. SO ; Cvm., Ill, iv, xo6; A, W., IV, 
iii, 57 ; Per., I, il, 91. 

(2) Intention, purpose, design. 

" Nor did you think it folly 
To k('( p your great pretences veird." 

Cor., 1 , ii, 20 ; v. also Mae,, 11 , iii, 1x3 : 
,• W, T., HI. ii. x 8 ; T. G, V,, III, i, 47 ; 

\ K. L., I, ii, 82 ; I, iv, 66. 

PRETEND. (1) To put forward falsely, 
to allege falsely. 

**aiie contract you pretend with that base 
wretch ... is no contract, none." 

Cym., II, iii, zzz. 

(2} To assert, to claim. Cf. Paston, 
Letters, 11 , 344 : *'My Lorde of 
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Norffolk pretendcth title to scrtcyn 
loiidya of Sir John l^astons.” 

** Wliy sliall wc fight, if you pretend no title ? ** 
3 Wrtv vi, 37 ; V. also T. ^ I, 

'Fo pTui^o design, to intend. 

** Esteem muo friends but such as arc his 
frii mis. 

And none your foes but such as shall pretend 
Malicious. practices against his state." 

1 Hen. Vf-lV, i, 6 ; v. als<i Mac., 11, Iv, 
24 ; r. G. V., II. Vi. 37 a T. N. K., I, 
i 2iq|: R. of L., 576. 

To indicate, to denote, to mean. 

" Doth this churlish siipcrsi'riplion 
Pretend some altcr.aliou ju giHMlwill?" 

1 UcngVl IV, I. 54. 
Note. — Rowe rr?uis " portend." 


PRETTY, A.S. practig, /uKrte/Z/g— tricky, 
deceitful ; Ger. Pr(ichtig-=‘i\. gallant, 
alert fellow. •* 

(r) Clever, able, bold. Cf. Scolt, Hob 
i?oy, chap. XXVI : “ (They) reckon 
driving a spre«igh (wliilk v. in plain 
Scotch, steiiling a herd of nowte) a 
gallant, manly action, and in<nr be- 
fitting of prcll\ men (as sic reivers 
will ca* tliem.selvcs), than to win a 
day's wage by oiiy hoiu st tlirift." 
V. ahciAppendix to the same worl^ 
“ The spirit of clanship was at that 
time as strong — to which imist be 
added the wish to secure the adher- 
ence of stout, nbledMxlit'd, and, as 
the Scotch phrase then went, pretty 
men — that the repres«‘ntaiivo of 
the noble family I’crth con- 
descended to act aj)enly as a patron 
of tile iMacGregorsV* 

** A pretty plot, well choi*( n to buiJ»l upon." 

2 Hen. 17 --I, iv, 


(2) Pleasing, attractive, comely. 

" It is a pretty youth.” # 

A. Y. L., Ill, V, 112. 

(3) Neat, handsome. 


" 1 am a wise follow, .ind, whicli is more, .is 
Pretty a piece of flcdi as any is in .Mes- 
sina." . 7 . . 4 ., JV, ii, 75. 

(4) Pleasing in idea, or Conception. 

A/ofA. " My f.ithcr’s wit and iny mother’s 
tongue, assist me I 

Arntado. Sweet invoc.ition of a child ; most 
pretty and p.ithotir.il." 

L. L. L., I, ii, 91. 

(5) Nice, fine (used ironically). 

" But love is blind and lovers c.nmot see 

Tlie pretty follies that llienwKfs commit.” 

3 /. 1 ^., II. vi, 37. 


(6) Used as a term of endearment, ai|J 
supplying the place of a diminuti^ 
—dear, sweet, pet, 

'* What all my prdiy chickens and thei.- d.im 
At one fell swoop ? ” 

Mae., IV, iil, 2x8 ; v. also T. G. V,, IV, 
ii»57. 

(7) Considerable, moderately great. 

" My dau^ter's of a pretty age.” 

R.and /., I, Hi, 10 ; v. also R. of L., 1233 ; 

Swittf KU, Iv 


(8) Cleverly contrived (v, 1). 

" (Wc have) pretty traps to catch the petty 
thieves." Hen. V-l, ii, 177. 

PRETTY-VAULTING: RolUng or tossing 
in an agreeable manner. 

” Tlic prctty-vaultifig sea refused to Aown 
me." 2 Hen. 11^ 94. 

PREVAIL, (i) To operate effectually. 

" But if an humble prayer may prevail, 

I Uii*!i crave pardon for \our Majesty.” 

3 Hen. K/-IV, vi, 7. 

(2) To gain one's object by persuasion. 

” Let me upon my knees prevail in this.” 

/.C..II.iI?^4. 

(3) * To avail, to be of use. 

" It lifips not it prevails not.” 

R.atulJ., Ill, HI, 60. 
Nole.--l!f. •* nil prevailing” in Ham., I, 
ii, 107. 

PREVAILMENT. Prevalence, superior 
inlhieiice. 


" Messengers 

Of strong preitaUmenl in tiiiharden'd youth.” 

AI. N. D.. I. i. IS. 


PREVENT (i) To go before, to antici- 
patr. (T. IVilm cxix, 148 : “ Mine 
ey»^ prcirni tlie night watches” : also, 
Milton, “ On the Morning of Christ's 
Nativity, 24 : ” Prevent them with 

thy hum hie ode.” 

" But he (jpines armed in his fortune and 
pnvents^iv .^.uidtT of his wife." 

A. y. IV, rs4 ; v. .ilso T. N., Ill, I, 
94 ; M. Y., I, i, r.t ; I Hen. VlAV, I, 
71 \ J. C., V, i, X04 ; .Sonnet C, 14. 


(j) To hinder, to tlnv^^.i. 

"So ?h.ill inv ..iiiicipation prevent your 
dis( overy.” 

Ham., II, 11, 97; V. alsr> R. of L., 220. 

(3) To avoid, to frustrate. 

" She hath prevented me." 

T. of S., V, ii. 31. 


PREVENTION, (i) State of being anti- 
cipated and frustrated. 


iNoi e.ri'Oiis iiseii were aim cnougn 
To half' th^f from prevnUion.** 

J. II, i, H5 ; V. also 7. C., Ill, I, 19 ; 
Rkh. //-II, i, 167; Hen. V~l, i, ax : 
If. Ii. 158 ; 2 Hen. VI-ll, iv, 37. 


(j) Precaution. 

*V\rifl in this fashion 
All our ajiilities, giit$, ii.'itures, shapes, 


Aidii':vemeiits, plots, orders, preventions, 

Siirffss or hiss, what is or is not, serves 
As stuff for these two to make paradoxes.” 

T. and C., I, Hi, i8x. 

PREWARN. To forewarn. ^ 

“ Whc»c approach 

Comets prewarn.” T. N. K., V, i, 31. 


PREY. Sudjs. (i) Booty, sp9il. 

‘^eft the fishers of their prey” 

C. E., I, I, 1x6. 

(2) A victim. 

” Give h^^, as a Prey, to law and shame.” 

2 Hen. I//-II, i, 203. 
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(3) Depredation, act of preying on. 

** Mcthoiifflit a w'rpi'nt ate: my heart away. 

And you sat smiling at his cruei prew** 

M. N. />., H, ii, 150. 

(4) Search of prey. 

•• ** For once the*, eagle ICngland bring in pr<y, 

To her unguarded nest tin- we.isel Snot 

Comes sneaking." Hm. V- 1, ii, 169. 

PREYFUL. Killing miicli prey. 

"The pre\'fnl prinri-ss pi<"-f’d and prick'd a 
pretty pleasing prn k<‘t.'* 

L. L. L., IV, ii, 61. 

PRICE, (i) The current vahie of any- 
thing. 

"This innkiiig of Christians will r.ii,sf the 
pricr of h'lg,.*’ 1/. I/., Ill, v, ai. 

(2) rmporlanee, worth. 

Tidings do 1 hriiig, and hit kv i«'ys. 

And golden times, and happv news of price.** 
i Hen. IV V. iii, 84. 

(3) Kstimalioii. 

" His qualities bring at this jKior /*rkY. I need 
iml l«i ask if gohl will eorniiit liiiii to 
revolt." /!. ir., IV. lii, 253. 

{4) Charge, demand. 

"When ritli villains have need of p«>or ones, 
poor ones may make wli.il price lliey 
will." .1/. -1., HI, nl, 103. 

(5) Prize, reward. 

"You ar Ihe victor's niceil, the price an«l 
gai'l.iiid 

To axiwii the question's ‘itie ” 

r. .V. V, Iii, ih. 

PRICK. A.S. pricu, pi ica -"-a point, a 

dot. 

L, vb. (i) 'I'o puncture, 1(» pierci*. 

" If you prick ns, do we mU Me«‘<l ? if you 
tickle us, do we not I.iiU'Ii ? " 

.U. V., m, i, 51. 

(2) To urge, to incite, to .spur. 

" What prUks you on 

To take advantage of the absent time ? " 

Rich. //-II, lii, 78; V. also (Uh., II. iii. 
401 ; T. a. V., HI, I, 8 ; r. of .S.. Ill, 
ii. rifi. 

(3) To slick, to pin. 

" An old hat an<l the himvmr of forty f.mcics 
pricked in ’t for .1 feaiher." 

r. Of S , III, ii, 63. 

(4) To appoint, to designate, to mark, 

to put on a list. 

"Will voii»be prick'd in iitimbei- of our 
friends ? ” 

/. r., HI. i, 317 ; V. als.1 /. r., IV. i, I ; 

3, 16; z //r». /r-ll, iv, 285; HI, ii, 
loi ; 105, 125, 131 : .Siwiart X.\, 13. 

(5) To catise to point upwards, to cn'ct, 

" They pricked their ears." 

Temp., IV, i, 176. 

(6) To dress up. to trim. 

" I was pricked well enough before." 

3 >,V«. /r-IH, ii, in^ ; \. also 2 Uen. 

/F-IH, ii, 135; 144- s* j 

II., subs. (1) The act of piercing with : 

a sharp instrument. 

" Gentlewomen that live honostiv by the prick | 
qC tbeic qoocUes." Hen. F-II, i. 36. j 


(2) The point in the centre of the mirk, 

or target. I 

" Let the mark have a /if icA in 't, to mete at, 
if it may be.” L. J... L., IV, i, i27> 

(3) A mark on a dial cleno*' .g the hour. 

“ Now Phaeton hath Irdlblcd from his ear, 
And made an evening at tlie uoontide prick.** 
3 Hen. F/-I, Iv, 34 ; v. also R. and /., 
II. iv, 07 ; R- of L., 781. 

{4) A skewer. • 

" Slr.ke in their numb'd and mortified bare 
.arms 0 

Pins, wooden pricks, nails, sprigs of rose- 
mary." K. /-., II, iii, ib. 

Note.- The euonymus, of winch the best 
skewers am made, is called prick-wood " 
(Masiin). ^ 

(5) A thorn. 

" O, for a 'prick now, like a nightingale. 

To pul niy breast against." 

T. N. A'.. HI, iv, 25. 
Note. — Tlie allusion here is to an old idea 
that the nightingale when singing presses 
her hre.ist against a iliorii; cf. Passionate 
Pil.,r.fH, .XV, 7 : 

" ICvervtliing did banish moan. 

Saw the iiighting.de alone ; 

.She |HM»r liird as all forlorn, 

Lciin'd her hrc.ist up-till a thttrn. 

And th'Te sung the. dolefiill'st ditty, 

Th.il to hear it was great pity." 

(6) A prickle, a s]>ino, 

•• Hedgehogs moimt thc'ir pricks.** 

Temp., H, ii, 12. 

(7) A slinging thoiigl»t, remorse. 

** Mv eonscienee fir.il reeeived a tenderness, 
seriijde, .ind prick.** 

Hefh VniAl, iv, 171. 

(S) .\n iiico’vudcrable amount, a dot. a 
point. 

" .'\.id ill siirh indexes, although small pricks 
To their subsi-qiienl volumes, there is seen 
The b.ibv figure of the giant mass 

Ul iliings ly come at larne.” 

T. and C., 1. iii, 341- 

PRICKET. .‘\ buck in his second year : 
also called a prick, v. Turbervile. Bake 
of Vcucnc “ They bear not their first 
head which we call 1 troches (in a fallow 
dcare pricks), until they enter the second 
yere.” 

" 'Twas a pricket that the princess kill'd." 

L. L, L„ IV. Ii. 22. 

PRICK-SONG. Music pricked or noted 
down, so called from the points or dots 
with which it is expressed, opposed to 
extempore de.scant (v. Plain-song). 

" He fights as you sing prick-sonq.** 

R. and /., II. iv. xo. 
Note.— ".As you sing pricks*Mig with 
#closc attention to the minutest points. 

PRIDE. (1) Self-esteem, conceit. 

" My pride full with my fortunes.” 

A. Y. L., I, ii, 235. 

(2) A sense of one’s worth. 

" Pride alone 

Must tarre the mastiffs on." 

Tf twd C., I, iii, 39Z . 
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(3) Insolence, annoyance. 

“ Richiird falls in height of all his pride," 

» Rich, ni-y, lii, 181. 

(4) Exuberance of animal spirits, hence, 
lus^scxual desire, especially the 
exciteiitet of the sexual appetite 
in a fcnmle animal. 

“ Were they as salt as wolves in pridr." 

Othn, 111, hi, 4or>. 

(5) WantonntiSs, excess, extravagance. 

“ Who in their pride do preseHlIy abuse il.” 

• R.ofL.,^4. 

(0) Something to be proud of. 

** 'llie greatest n{ iny pritlc is to sec iny ewes 
graze and my lambs siiek ” 

A, y.V.., Ill, ii, (Hj. 

(7) I'ire, spirit. 

"Their pride and mettle is asli-ep, 
Tlicir amrage with iiiird l.iljoiir taiiu* and 
dull." I IJnt. IV-lVf ill. 22. 

(8) Eagerness, keenness, desiri?, fancy. 

" Men of all sorts take a pride to ^inl at tne." 

2 Hitf. 7 r-1. li, I. 

(g) Beauty. 

" 'Hie purple pride 

Whieh on thy ‘v»ft r.heek for annplexion dwells 
In my love’s veins thou h.ist too grossly dyed." 
. Sonnet XCIX, 3. 

(10) Ostciktatihn, splentlid show. • 

" J*ruie, pomp, and circumstance of glorious 

war.'* 0th., Ill, iii, 314- 

(11) Prime. 

" There died 

My Icarus, my blossom, in his pruie" 

I lien. y/-IV, vii, 16, 

(12) Highe.st ])itch. * 

" He- that brought th^m, in the very heat 
and pride of their conteritioii did take 
horse.” I lien. IV-l, i, 60. 

(13) Flower, pick, pink, choice forces! 

•* Hardly wi; escaped the pride of France.” 

I Hen. Ff-III, ii, 40. 

(14) Lofty disdain and imlilfercncc 

arising from an opinion of the un- 
worthiness of the person or thing 
despised and a sense of one’s own 
superiority. • 

** Stand I coadcuiiicd for pride and scorn so 
mucli ? " M. A., Ill, i, 108. 

(15) Ph.»*ase: “ Pride of place” = a tech- 
nical term in falconry, the highest 
point to which a falcon rises Iwforc 
making his stooi). v. place, 1. (10). 
“ A falcon towering in her pride of place.” 

Mac., 11, iv, 42. 

PRIEST, (i) One who in religion int^- 
venes between the worshipper ahd his 
God. 

' " Will no man say amen ? 

Am I both priest and derk ? ” 

Rich. //-IV, i, X73. 

(2) A confessor. 

" Say but the word, and I will be his priest.** 
a Han. Vl-lll, 1, 270. 


(3) A priestess. Cf. Chapman, Masque 
of Middle Temple : “ The Virgine 
Priest of the Godde.sse Honor.** 

" When my iiii'uilcii priests arc met tog«'tlu‘r.‘* 
Per., V, i, 242 ; v. albo Gym., I, vi, X3i. 

PRIG. Etymology doubtful : some 
nect it with prick, others with brigand » 

A thief, a pilferer. Cf. I'iclding, 
Jonathan Wild, Bk. IV, chap. 3 : 

“ Every prig i.s a slave.” 

" Out iiiwin him ! prig, for my life, pri^ : ho 
Ihiiintb w.ikrs, fairs, and boar-baitings." 

IV. T.. IV, il, .j5. 

PRIME. I., adj. (1) First in rank, ch^cf. 

‘ " H.ivi* 1 not made you 

The prime man nf llu* st.it« ? " 

Hen. V///- 1 II, 11 , x62. 

(2) ICarly, primeval. 

" Wi‘ smothered 

Tbr iiu»<t r»'pli‘iii-»ln d swo»‘t work of Nature 
Tli.it from till' prune cn aiioii o’or she fram'd." 

Rich. ///-IV, lii, 19. 

(3) 

" '1 III* prunest creature 
'lliat’s paragon'd o* lli»* world.” 

Hen. K///-II, Iv, 22X. 

(4) IJrKcnl. 

" I would your higluioss 
Would givi* it quick roiisidcration, for 
Then* IS no primer busuuss." 

Hen. VniA, II, 67. 

(5) JCagir {^ari.s appetens), lustful, 

liMJa-roiib," le"^l. 

” It IS impossible you should see this, 

Wore tliry as Prune as goals.” 

0 th., HI, iii, 403. 

II., .sgbs. (f) First si. ige. Cf. Milton, 

* Puiadisc V, 2(^5 : 

” For N.iluii* lii*n* 

WaiiloiH'd as 111 her prune.’* 

” ].osiiig Ills viidure even in the prime, 

And dll Ibc (dir tflccls of fuluru hopes," 

r. G, V., I, i, 51. 

(2) Youth ii* lull health, strength, and 
beauty. 

" And will shi* vi-t abasi* her eyes on me 
That iioiipi'fl llu; golden prime of this sweet 
prim i* ? ” Rich. ///-I, ii, 258. 

(3) The spring of the year. 

"And yrl this time remov'd was summet*! 

tinic, 

llu- ti-t iTiiiig autumn, big with rich incrcafe. 
Ifi'amig the wanton bii^tlicn of thc^ims.*' 
Sonnet XCVIl, 7;*v. also R. of L., 332. 

(4) The .-^tate of highest perfection. 

” Love is crowned with tin; ^rtm« 

In spring-time." A. Y, L., V, 111 , 3 X. 

PRIMERO. A fashionable game at cards 
ill Shakespeare’s time. 

" Left him at primero 
With the duke of Suffolk.” 

Hen. K///-V, i, 7 ; v. also M. W. W,, IV, 

\9 89 . • 

PRIMO&ENITY (Primogenitive). Primo- 
geniture, the rights of seniority by 
birth. 

" The primogenity (or primogeniHoe) and due 
of birth." T. and C., I, iU. 106. 
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PRIMROSE. Adj. Flowery, hence, 
pleiusant. 

** llimsolf till' primrose path of dalliance 
treads.** 

Ham., 1 , iiip 50 ; v. also Mac., IIIp iii, 17. 

Belonging to the prime or 
early days of tlie year, blooming. 

** A violet in the youth of primv iiatun*.** 
Ham., 1 . lii, 7. 
Note. — ^Tluj word is jMTli.ipM prciiliar to 
tliis passagr. 

PRINCE. Vb. To behave like a prince, 
to assume slate. 

" N.itiirc! proiiipts tln-m 
In sifiiiilc and low llniif*'' to prime il iiituh 
Jieyond tliu tiifk of oUw-is." 

Cym., Ill, iii, 85. 

PRINdfeLY. I., adj. (1) Pertaining to a 
prince. 

*' Thy primely offico how caiisl Ihnii fiilfd ? ** 
R. of b2H. 

(2) Iligh-niiniled, noble, acting like a 
prince. 

■* lie was most primely.** 

lien. VIII iV, il. 57. 

(3) Royal. 

Prime. *' What wouldst thou think of iw*, 
if I slKsiid wt't'p ? 

Pains, 1 would think lln’o a niosi primelv 
hypocrito.’* 2 Hen. IV~\\, ii, 47 * 

(4) .Becoming a j)rinc«j*’ 

** His great grace" and princely rare.** 

Hen. yJU-y, i, 4'f. 

(5) Majestic. 

** Did eviT Dial! so beroiin* a 
As Kate this cliainluT with hrr primely g.iit ?** 
T. of S., 11 , i, asp 

II., adv. Ill a princely miinner, a.s 
becomes a firinci*. 

*• Delike thru iny ajipetito w.is not primely 
got." .2 //rn. /r 11, ii, y. 

PRINCIPAL. (I) A snm of money em- 
ployed to produce a revc'nue. 

** Out timehfd with huijian gentlonoss and 
low, 

Forgive a inoioty of the princip.:l.** 

M, I iV, I, iO. 

(2) Hoad, chief, employer. 

" Hath yor- fnneipal made known unto 
you who 1 am ? " iVr., IV, vi, 8y. 

(3) An accomplice, an abettor. 

*' Her most vile principal.*' 

IV. r., II, 1 , 88. 

(4) A technical term in carpentry — 

the corner posts, the main timbers 
in a frame. 

** Tire very principals did si'rin to rend, 

A«id ^d to topple." Per., HI, ii, 16. 

PRINCIPALITY. (1) A coiinti^* ruled 
by a prince. 

** H# will fill thy wishes to the Iwim with 
principalities,** A. nnJ C., Ill, xUi, 19. 

t.' . ■ 


(2) One of the orders of angels. Cf. 
Milton, Paradise Jj)st, VI, 4.^5 : 
“ Nisroch, of prinapalilies t he. 
prime’*: v. also Romans viii, 38. 

*• If not d’ inc. 

Yet let her be n principality * 

Sovereign to all the creatv\i-S on the earth.** 

7 , G. V., II, iv, 150. 

PRINCOX. Probably a corruption of 
‘precocious, pr of prime and 
rorA— a cock of fine spirit, hence, a 
piTt, conceited, forward, person. Cf. 
J.,evins, Manipulus Vocahulorum(iS 7 o) : 
Preeux, a i)rincocke. 

A conceited upstart. Steevens (piotes 
The Return from Parnassus, i 0 c )6 : 
“ Your proud university princoxP 

" You arc a princox.** R, and I, v, 84. 
PRINT. Phrase In print”, (i) In a 
printi'd form, published, issued from the 
])ress. 

** 1 love a ballad in print.** 

H'. r., IV, iii, 253. 
(ii) With exactness, in a precise or 
formal manner. Cf. Locke : ” To have 
his maid lay all things in print, and tuck 
him in warm.” Cf. also Earle, Micro- 
cosmoftraphic : “ To have his ruffes 

• set iu print, to picke his teeth, and play 
with a jnippet.” For other examples 
v. uiuh r picked and poking-stick. 

*• All this I speak in Print, for in print I 
fouml it.** 

T. 0. y., II, i, X53 ; v. also L L, L., Ill, 
I, iCy. 

PRISER. v. Pfizer. 

PRISONMENT. ImprLsonmcnt, captivi- 
ty. Cl. lirome, Saints* Encouragement, 

•* We siibji'cls’ liberlii s preserve 
iiy prtsonmeni .md plunder.'* 

" M.iv be he will not touch young Arthur's 
“ lif.', 

Dut hold himself safe in his prisonment '* 

K. Ill, iv, x 6 x. 

PRIVATE. 1 ., ailj. (i) Alone, by one’s 
self. 

" 1 loft Mm private 

Full of sad thoughts and troubles." 

Hen. VIll-ll, ii, 15. 

(2) Peculiar to one’s self. 

*' How innocent I was. 

From any private malice in his end.” 

Hen. F//MII, ii, 321* 

(3) Secret, not openly displayed. 

*' Uy public war or private treason.'* 

Per., I, ii, 104. 

/ (4) Retired, lonely. 

*' In n.'spect that It il private, it is a very 
vile life." A. Y. L., Ill, ii. 16. 

(5) In private. 

" 1 have some private schooling for you both." 

Af. JV. D.. I, i, 116. 

(6) Not needed for public purposes. 

** He hath very oft of late 
Given privaU^tae to you." Ham., 1 , iii, 92. 
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(7) Not having a public or ofTicial 
character. 

** \Vh.*it infinite heart's case 
Must kings neglect, that privaU men enjoy 1 " 
^ Htn, K-IV, i, 320 . 

(8) .\ppl^ to a common soldier or one 
not an (^cer. 

" 1 cannot put him to a private soldier that 
is the leader of so inanv thousands." 

3 Hen. /K-IIl, ii, 154. 

II., subs, (i) ^^ivacy. 

" Go olf ; I discard you : let fie c^njoy my 
private' T. N., Ill, iv, 83. 

(2) Private communication. 

** Whose private with me the IMiiphiit's lovi? 
Is much more gciicr.il than these lines import." 

^ A*. /*, IV, ill, ifi. 

(3) A private person, one not invested 

with public office. • 

“And what have kiiij^ that privates liavi* 
not too, 

Stive ceremony? " lien. K- IV, i, 221. 

(4) A common soldier. 

** Her privates we." //ain.^ll, ii, 218. 

PRIVILEGE. I., subs, (i) A iiecnliar 
advantage or immunity, an exemption 
from certain consequences. 

" Some sins do bear the privileiir on e.-irlh. 
And so doth yours." K. I, i, 26. 

(2) Allowaiycc, concession, excuse. • 

“ Impatience hath his privilege.** 

K. IV, iii, 34. 

(3) A right in general. 

“ Only they have privilege to live." 

Huh. //-H, I, 158. 

(4) A favourable circum-staiico. 

“ Your virtue is iny pririlece.** 

A/* A'. D., II, i, 224. 

IT., vb. (i) To invest y'ith a privilege, 
to grant a particular advantage. 

*' Such niMKhlKiur TKMnirss to our ^lacred bhxid 
Should nothing privilege him." * 

Rich. //-- 1 , 1 . 120. 


(2) To authorize, to license. ^ 

“To Privilege dishonour in thy name." 

R. of L., (tit. 

PRIZE, 1 . F. priscr— to prize, to 

esteem ; L. pretium. 

Estimation, value. Gf. Marlowe, 
Hero and Leander (Fifth Sestiad) : 


“ And five they hold in most cspci lai prize.** 

“ Would it had th.it they 

Had been my father's sonsl then had ray 
priu 

Been less." 

Cym., Ill, vi, 77 ; v. also A. and C., V. 
ii, 183. 

Note. — My prize "—the estimation of mo. 

PRIZE, 2 . F. pfix^z. taking ; prendreX 
L. prehendo. ) 

I., (i ) Anything seized after a struggle, 
the right which might gives. 


"It is war's ^iae to take all vantages. 

And ten to one is no impeach of valour.*’ 

3 Hen. K/-1, Iv, 59. 


(2) Any valuable acquisition. 

" Oft 'tis seen the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law." Ham., Ill, iii, 39. 


(3) A contest for a reward. 

“ Like one of two ronUMuliiig in a prize 
That thinks lu*. hath doin' wfll in fM’oplos* 
eyes." il/. V., Ill, ii, 142. 


(4) A privilege. 

“It is war's prize to lake all vanl.Tgcs.lJi»*^ 
3 Hen. Vl 1, ii^59. 


II., vb. (i) To value, to rate, to re- 
gard, to make account of. 

" Whose busy care is Ix'nt 
Ti> follow tiiat which flics before her face, 
Not prizing her poor infant's discontent." 

Sonnet C.XLIll, 8. 

{2) To value differently. 

" 'I'liings of like v.iliie differing in the owifrfl 
4 Are prizctl by their iiiast»*i-s." 

T. of A., I, i. 173* 
Note.—" Prized by their masters ”*• valued 
as their possesyirs jre esteemed. ^ 

PRIZER (Priser). (i) One who sets a 
v.'iliio oil iiiiytliing. 

" It holds his rsliiu.ile and dignity 

As well wlien'iii 'lis pretums of itself 

As in the pnzer.** T. ami C., LI, li, 56. 

(2) One who conti nds for a prize, a 
]uizi‘-lightt'r. ;i competitor. Cf, 
St oil, Quentin Dimvard, XXXV: 
.•“The .sticcessful prizer shall be 
a geiitJeinaii of iinimpcached 
birth." 


" Why wiaild you lie so fond to overcome 
TIu' bony primer of the liuniorous duke 7 " 
A. Y. L, II, iii, 8. 


PROBABLE. (1) of being proved. 

Cf. Milton. Of Civil Power in licclesias- 
ticfU Causes'. “He who maintains 
Iraditivns or opinions init probable by 
• scrijilure." 

"It may be pnhjhle she lost it." 

On., II, iv, ZZ3. 

(2) Liki'ly. 

" With what aiiology you think 
May iiiak*' it proludde n••^■d." 

.1. W., II, iv, 49. 
Note -Probable need--*" a speeious ap- 
pearance of necessity" (Jolmson). 

PROBAL. An abbreviation of probable or 

provcable, 

I''it to bias tlie judgment, plausible, 

rcasonalile. 


" Wh.il’s he iheji tliat s-ays I pl.ay the villain, 
Whin tins ;idv’ii:e is free 1 give, and honest, 
Rruhal to thinking.^' Otk., 11, iii, 314. 

PROBATION, (i) Proof. 

" So prove it, 

That tlie probation bear no hinge or loc^ 

To hang a doubt on." 

0 th., Ill, ill, 365 ; V. also Mac., Ill, 1, 80 ; 
Ham., 1, i, 156 ; M. M., V, 1, 137. 


(2) A novitiate, the time of trial which 
a ])erson must pass in a religious 
hou.se to prove his or her fitnes.s 
moralty and physically t 9 bear the 
screrities of monastic rule. 

" I in probation of a sisterhood, 

Was sent to by my bndher." 

M. M., V, i, 72. Cf. " approbaUon " as 
^ used in M, Af., 1, ii« 169* 
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PROCEED. (I) To arise, to issue. I 

** ] li; hath friro’d us tn onnprl this offer, 
And it proceeds frf)iii pfilicy not lovf*.'* 

2 Hen. /K-IV, i, 148. 

(2) To continue. 

' « " If thou proceed in this thy insulmco.'* 

^ r Hen. VI-\, iii, 37. 

(3) To happen. 

** He will tfll you what hath proceeded.** 

J. C.. I, ii, 179- 

(4) To go on, to take one’s course. 

"If thou proceed \ 
As hiffh as word, my dred sh.ill in.itcli thy 
^ nu'cd." .-I. It'., II, i, 209. 

PROCEEDER. Oiu- wlio makes progress 
(only once used by Shakes] )eare)'. 

*• Quick proceeders^ marry ! " 
t r. D/.S\, IV, ii. II. 

Note. — " To prorrrd *’ to take a decree, 
and U still a ti-nii used .it the UiiiversiUes. 
Siiakespi'aie, therefore, in the pas.s.if;e quoted, 
taken with what niiini diat(‘ly prectiles, pro- 
bably intended a bit ot word-play. Cf. 
/.. /... I. i, 95- 

PROCESS, (i) ProKross. 

" The tediousncss and process of iny tnivcl." 

Rich. //- I I, iii, 12. 

(2) An oihcial narrativi-. 

“ '1‘he whole car of Denmaik 
Is by A forged process of iiiy death 
K.iiiKly abused." Ham.t I, v, 37. 

(3) The way in which tinything hap|K*ns 

or is tlone, thy ottursc of an event. 

" Thou slialt t(?ll tin* process of their de.dh.” 

Ruh. ///-IV, iii, 34. 

(4) A summons, a citation, a mandate 
(in a legal .sense). Malope quotes 
Minsiheii, Dutionary (1617): “The 
writings of our common lawyers 
sometimes call tliat the proicssc, 
by which a man is called into the 
court and no more.” 

** Where’s I'ulvia’s proce' < ? " 

A. and C., 1, i, 28 ; v. also Ham., IV, iii, b2. 

(5) Course of law. 

•• Proceed by process” Cor., HI, i, 3x4. 

PROCLAIM, (i) To tleckire, to avow. 

** You have conspired ag.uiist our n.»yal 
person, 

Joined with un enemy proclaimed.” 

//«!. r-ll, ii. 168. 

(2) To shovf’, *fo make known. 

" The appaiel oft proclaims tlic man.” 

Ham., 1, iii, fz, 

(3) To outlaw by public proclamation. 

” 1 licwid myself proclaimed.” 

K. L., II, iii, I. 

PROCLAMATION, (i) The act of noti- 
fying by public announcement. 

“ Invention is asham'd, 
A^inst the proclamsUion o^ ihy passion. 

To say thou dost not (love my s a).” 

A. W., I, iii, X64. 

(2) The announcement. 

** Did you bear tlio proclamaiion ? ” 

L. L. L., I, 4 368. 


(3) Report, character. 

” The very stream of liis life and tlic business 
he hath holniod must upon a w.irranlod 
need give him a better proclamation.*' 
M. M., Ill, ii, 127. 

PROCRASTINATE. Trs. delay, to 
postpone (only oncey*sed in Shakc^ 
spearc). For the trs. use of the verb cf. 
Brewer, Lingua, I, i : 

“Hut all's becxiinc lost labour, and my cause 
Is still proerastittated.” ' 

" Il'ipeless and helpless doth Aogeon wend, 
Tint to procrastinate his P.fcless end.’* 

C. I, i, 158. 

PROCREANT. Containing a brood, assist- 
ing in producing young. 

“ Nh coign of vantage, but this bird hath made 
His pendent bed, and procreant eradlf." 

^ Mac., 1, vi, 8. 

PROCURATOR. One who acts or trans- 
acts business "for another, a proxy, a 
substitute. 


•* As by your high impel ial majesty 
1 h.id in charge at my depart for France, 

As procurator to your exculleiice 
To m.irry Princess Margaret for your grace,” 
2 Hcnt P/-I, 1, 3. 

Note.— 'riic word as used in this pass.ige 
is from the old chroniclers : ” The M.irquis 
of SiitTolk, .IS procurator to King Henry, 
csi»oused the said lady in *1116 churcli of S.iint 
M.ii tin’s.” 

PROCURE. Vb. A., tis.' (i) To effect, 
to bring :it>oiit. 


(^) 


0 sjr, to wilful men. 

The injuries that they themselves procure 
Must be their sohoolixiastci's.” 


To bring, to lead. 


K. L., II, iv, 299. 


Wh .1 * iiimccustoincd cause procures her 
hithci?” R. and f., Ill, V, 


(3) To induce, to persuade. 

" IleiT- it rests, that you’ll procure the vicar 
To si.iy for me at church 'twixt twelve and 
one.” M, W. W., IV, vl, 48. 

(.]) Contrive. 

" My sighs so deep 

Procure to weep.” P. p., XIII, 32. 

(5) To obtain, to get. 

" H.-ive procured his leave.” 

A. W., II, V, 60. 

B., intrs. To pimp. 

” How doth my dear morsel, thy mistress ? 
Proi^urcs she still ? ” M, A/., Ill, ii, 58. 


PRODIGAL. I., adj. (i) Wasteful, lav- 
ish, profuse. 

” ITl go in hate, to feed upon 
The prodigal Christian.” M. V., fl, v, 15, 

(2) Lavish, voluble. 

/ ** The tongue’s office should be prodigal 

I To breathe the abundant dolour of the heart.*' 

PteA. //-I, iii, 256* 

(3) Extravagant. 

” The chariest maid is prodigal enough, 

If she unmask her beauty to the moon." 

Ham., I, iii, 36. 

(4) Overcharged, overloaded. 

"And spend his prodigal wits in bootless 
rhymes.** L. L. L., V, ii, 64. 
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(5) Lavishly bountiful. 

“ Ri’ now as prodigtU of all dear grace 
As Nature was in making graces dear.” 

L. L. L.. 11, 1, 9. 

(6) ICxcos^c, superabundant. 

“ Go, bm'' thou up yon dangling aprlcocks, 
Which, like ^^ily children, make tiicir sire 
Stoop with Oppression of tlioir prodigal 
weight.” Rich. //-Ill, iv, 31. 

(7) T^osombling something of “ the 
Prodigal SoA*' 

” Wliat prodigal portion have I %>«‘nt, that 
• I shouldBoine to such pcTiury ? *' 

A. Y. L.. I. I. a.'l. 

IT.,adv. Prodigally, profusely, lavishly. 

*' VVhi'ii the blood burns, how prodigal the 
soul , e 

Lends the tongue vows.” Ham., 1 , iii, iiO. 

PRODIGIOUS, (i) Monstrous, preter- 
natural. 

" If thou that bid'st me be content, wiTt grim, 

• • « 

Lame, foolish, crooked, sw.irt, prodigious, 

• • « 

I would not care.” K. /., ill, i, V*. 

{2) Portentous. I 

” Nor mark prodigious, such as are | 

Despised in nativity.” 

M. N. D., V, i, 198 ; v. also T. ami C., V, 
i, too ; J. C., 1 , hi, 77. 

(3) Used for prodigal (a blmidf'r). 

*' 1 liaveVeccivcd iny proportion, like the 
prodigious son.” '/'. 0 . Y., H. id, ). 

PRODIGIOUSLY. By producing a pro- 

digy or monster. 

” Let wives with < hild 

i Pray that their btirlhens may not fall this 

day, 

Lest that their hopes prodigU^sly hi eross'd. ' 

A'./., 111,1, yi. 

PRODITOR. A traitor. *. 

” I do, thou most usurping prodttor.** 

I Hen. VI-l, iii, 31. 

PROFACE. L. proficiat ; li. pro vi jaccia. 
F. profit, jasse {faire = io do). 

Much good may it do you, wdcoine, 
a familiar exclamation at dinner or 
other meal. 

” Master page, good master page, sit. Pro- 
face ! what you have in meat, wf;'ll have 
in drink.” 2 HemlV-V, iii, 27. 

PROFANE. I., adj. (i) Not devoted to 
religious objects. 

” Our holy lives must win a new wtirid's 
exown. 

Which o ir profane hours here have stricken 
down.” Rich. //-V, i, 25. 

(2) Irreverent, blasphemous. 

” Tliat word * grace ' 

In an ungracious mouth is but profane.” ] 
Rich. II -ll. Hi, SB. 

(3) Coarsc-tongued, gross of language. 

“ So old and so profane.” 

2 Hen. /P-V, V, 54 1 v. also Olh., 1 , 1, xi; ' 
II, i, i6s ; Cym., II, iii, 1J9. 

II., vb. A., intrs. To desecrate. 

” No hand of blood and bone 
Can gripe the sacred handle of our sceptre 
Unless he do profane, steal, or usuro.” 

Rkh. //-Ill, lil, 81. 


B., trs. (i) To desecrate. 

” If I profane with my un worthiest hand 
This holy shrine, the gentle fine is this.” 

R. and /., I, V, 91. 

(2) To turn to improper use, to misuse. 

” I feel me mucli to blame, 

So idly to profane the precious time.” w 
2 Hen. IV-W, iv, 313 ; v. also Cor., I, Ix, 

; Rich. //-I, Iii, 59 ; 0 th., I, iii, 375- 

PROFANELY. (Grossly. 

” Not to speak it profanely.” 

Ham., Ill, 11, 34. 

PROFESS. A., tns. (i) To declare. 

” 1 do profess you speak not like yourself.^ 
Hen. P///-11, iv, 84. 

(2) To .'icknowledgo, to avow. 

'*,1 profess 

Myself an enemy to all oilier joys.” • 

A*:/.., 1, 1, 62. 

{3) To preteinl, to lu)ld one's self out as 
prulicieiil in or inclined for. 

“ I ih.mk liiin, that In* cuts me from my tale, 
For I profess not t.ilking.” 

I Hen. /K-V, il, 9a. 

(4) To set lip for. 

*' Wli.'.t ilost thou profess ? ” AM..|I,iv, IX. 

(5) elnim to. 

” I low long have you professed apprehen- 
sif'H i ’* M. A., Ill, Iv, 60. 

(6) To imbosoin. 

” If you Know 

'flial I l>ro,'eC":.\yi)>H in b.un|iKliag 
To all the HMit, ihe..TSM)ld me dangerous.** 

j. c., I, li, 77. 

JL, intrs. I'o declare frietuisliip. 

"A man which ever prole- to him.” 

^ a. /•., I. li, 445. 

PROFESSED. IVoles nug, .'ipplied towhat 
has made a jnofessioii (not pass.). 

” I’se wi 11 onr fallicr ; 

> To yonr proh'ssed bob'/iiis 1 ccnaniil him ** 

^ A'. L.. I. i. 265. 

PROFIT. 1 .. ‘^nbs. (i) Progress, im- 
pro vein en t , pro lie i e n e y . 

” My brother Jacques, he. Keeps at schcwl, 
and r< p«)il spe.iks goldeiily of his profit,” 
A. Ym L., 1 , 1 , 7 » 

(2) I.Wfnlne.ss. 

”Tlje p.itrh is kind enough, but a huge 
feijilf r ; 

Sn.iil-'ilow in profit." A/. V ., II, V, 46. 

(3) Acci .s'sion of gobii. ^isulting from 

okill. 

■' Profit again sliould hardly draw me here.” 

Mac., V, ill, 62. 

(4) Advaiitagi*. gain. 

” The profits of my death 
Were very pregnant and pf>U:rillal sours.” 

K. L., ll, i, 78. 

(5) Prosperity. 

‘ ^ ” You read 

'Hiesc accusations and these mevous crimes 
Oiinmil Ad by your person and y^r followers 
Aga^bt the stale and profit of this land.” 

Rich. //-IV, i, 224. 

• (6) A good lc.sson to profit from. 

” I thank you for this profit.” 

Ott., Ill, iU, 379 ; V. also Cym., Ill, iil, x8. 

KK 
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II., vb. (1) To benefit. 

** 111 blows the wind lhat profits nobody.’* 
3 Hen. P'y-II, V, 55. 

(2) To improve, to nuiko progress. 

“ My son profits nothing in the world at his 
book.” 

, Af. W. W., IV, i. n ; V. also Temp., I, U, 

172 ; 2 Urn. lV-\\, ii. 71 . 

(3) To attain great skill. 

” Ib' is .1 worthy gi ntli'iii.m, 
Kxcecdingly well re.nl, and profited 
In str.ingu concc.ihnenls,” 

I Iltn, IV-ni, i, 164. 

PROFOUND. (1) Deep. 

t ** To the profumuitM pit.” Ham., IV, v, 132. 

(2) Deep-felt, iinjiressive, intense. 

" Hu raised .1 sigh so yiiteoiis and profound 
As it did seem to shatter all his bulk.” 

, //aiN.. II. i, 92. 

(3) Of deep inijiortance. 

** I nnist' your majesty doth seem so e«>ld, 
When siK Ii profutuut n-speets do pull you on.” 

K. Hi, i, 318. 

(4) Thorough . ])erfcct. 

” A huge lransl.it Kin of hviKirrisv, 

Vih'ly loinpil'd, profound simplirily.” 

L. L. L., V. ii, : V. also M. . 1 ., V, i. 186. 

(5) Having hidden ipialith's. 

” lJ{ioii the lonuT of tlie moon, 

Tlieie hangs a v.ip’rous diop profound.** 

Mac , 111 , V, 24. 
Note.-- Steevi'us rem.uks : ” This v.iporous 
drop seems to havi- been ne'.int for the same 
as the virus liinure (tnnar juns’) ol the aneients, 
being a fo.ini wliieli ^Ve moon was supposed 

to slu'fl on pjji't’iil.Tr herhs, or other objects, 

when strongly solieited by enehantment.” 

PROFOUNDLY. With deep and grave 
conciTii. 

“Why sigh you so profoundlw} ** 

T. and ('., IV, ii, S3. 

PROGENY. (1) Kace. faniilv, ance.stry. 

“Wilt thou the He4,tor 
That w.is the wlii]i of >our bi.igg’d /irogrwv ? ” 
I, viii, 12 ; v. alw i Urn. yi-V, iv, 
JS. 

(j) l>escent. liiUMge. ('f. Aliltim, Prim- 

ilise Urf^uiiu'd, 5^4: 

"Now sliow thy proiienv.'* 

” Doubting thy birth and 1 iwful p/oeenv.** 

• 1 IJcn. r/-Ul, iii, 61. 

(3) Breed, i.ssne. 

" This same pnoynv of evils comes 
From our debate." .1/. .V. D., II, i, 115. 

PROGNOSTICATION. An almanac, a 
calendar. ?Jj,lonc observes : ** Alma- 
nacks were in Shakespeare’s time pub- 
lished uiuler this title : * An Almanack 
and Pnyt;i!ostit'tition made of the year 
of our Lord 1505.’ ” 

” Raw as he is, and in the hottest day prog- 
wosliitt/iun proel.iim-., shall liu l>e set 
against a biiek^wall.” 

W. r., IV, iii. 764 
PROIN. I^robably from 1'. "i/r r —to 
plant or set suckers or . slips, to 
propagate; F. a 'vine-sucker 

set in the grouml. 

To prune. Cf. Chapman, Homer, 
Iliad : 
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” The sprigs, that did about it grow. 

He proined from the lea vie armrs.” 

Cf. also Bacon, Essays, Of Studies : 
“Natural abilities are like natural ' 
plants that need proynipj by study." 

Do men pruxn 

Tlic straight younjglSffOUghs that blush with 
thousand bU)ss.ims, 

Because they may be rotten ? ” 

T. N. K., Ill, Vi, 244. 

PROJECT. I., vb. <ro shape, to form, 
to sgfl. forth, to mark out (only once 
used as a verb by Shfkcspcare). - 
” I c annot project mine own cause* so w'cll 
To make it clear.” A. and C., V, ii, 12 1. 

II., subs, (i) A plan, a design. 

“ Now does ftiy project gather to a head.” 

Temp., V, i, I, 

(2) Idea. 

” Slio cannot love 

Nor t.iki* no shape nor project ol allectioii.” 

.M. . 1 ., Ill, i, 55 , V. also 2 Uen. tV I, 

iii, 29. 

PROJECTION. A projt?cting, a planning, 
a contrivance, calculation. 

"Which of a weak and nigg.'irdly projcitiun 
Doth, like a miser, spoil his coat with sCa;itiiig 
A little cloth.” l/en. V-il, iv, 4O. 

PROLIXIOUS. Tiresoniely prudish, 
wearisome, causing delay. 

” Lay by all nicety and prolixious blushes, 

1 hat banish what thev sue for.” 

A/. A/., II, iv, lOz. 

PROLOGUE. Vb. To preface, to intro- 
duce. 

” Thus hi* his special nothing ever prologues.*'^* oj 
A. W., II. i, 95. 

PROLONG. ’ (i) To extend, to lengthen. 

*' This physic but prolongs thy sickly days.” 

Ham., Ill, iii, 96. 

(j) T'o post])onc, to defer, to put off. 

” I'liis wedding-day 
IVrli.ips is but prolonged.** 

M. A., IV, i, 251 ; v. also Rick. iH-i'l, 

iv, 45. 

PROMISE. Vb. A., trs. (i) To hold an 
expectation of. 

” Till* way which promises assurance.” 

A. and C., Ill, vii, 43. 

(2) To bid fair, to raise hope. 

” Thou meagre lead. 

Which rather threatenest than docs promise 
aught, 

Tliy plainness moves nir more than clo-^ 
queiice.” ^ 1 

M. V., HI, ii, X05 ; V. also A. If'., II, i, * 
H3- 

(3) To cugage prior. 

Coes. " Will you sup with me to-night, 
Casca ? 

Casea. No, I am promised forth.” 

/. C., 1 , il. 287. 

(4) To assure. 

" I do not like thy look, I promise thee.” 

A/. A,, IV, ii, 47 ; V. s 5 so A. Y. L., I, ii, 
1x9. 

(5) To afford good reason to expect. 

” Besides, his expedition promises 

Present approach.” T. of A., V, ii, 3.^< 
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{<)) To foretell (as particip. adjective). j 

*' Is this the promised end ? ’* 

K. iu, 

B., intrs. (i) To undertake. 

“ To ^^mise is utost courtly and fashionable.** 

(2) To bind one's self to perform a 
specific act. 

*' Bate me some and I wil! pay you some, 
and, as idbst debtors do, promise you 
infinitely.’* 2 Hen. /^, Kpil., 14. 

Phrases: “I promise you" — 

let me tell you. 

M. W. H'., Ill, ii, 7 i- 
(h) " I am promised fortli " —1 have 
an engagement.* (v. vb. 3). 

J. C., I, ii, 293. 

PROMPT, (i) Inclined, disposed. 

•*Fair virtuo'S all. 

To which the Grecians an- iiii»st prompt and 
pregnant.** T. and C., IV, iv, 88. 

{2) RcKly. 

" 1 am prompt to lay my crown at’s feet.*’ 
A. anti C., Ill, xiii, 75. 

PROMPTURE. Prompting, incitement, 
instigation, suggestion. 

** He hath Lillcn by prompittre of tluj blood.’* 
.U. .U., II, iv, 178. 

PRONE, (i) Inclined, disposed. 

'* (JiilfSS a man would marry a g.xllows and 

begot young gibbets, I never saw one so 

prone.** Cym.f V, iv, 196. 

(2) Deferentially appealing. 

“ In her youth 

'rhcrc is a prone ami spei’cldcis dialect. 

Such as move men.’* .u. .W., I, ii, 174. 

{3) Eager, hot, headlong, "•forward. 

** O, that prone lust should stain so pure a 
bed.** K. 0/ O84. 

PROOF. I., subs, (i) Process of prov- 
ing, trial. 

*' I’ll put it in proof.** K. L., IV, vi, 159, 

(2) Example. 

" I urge this childhorid proof. 
Because what follows is pure innm’cnce.** 

.V. y., I. I. 144. 

(3) Experience, a matter proved by 
common experience. 

” *Tis a vulgar proof 
That very oft we pity enemies.*' 

T. N., IIL i, 117; v. also Ham., IV, vii, 
H3 : \f. A., II, i, 103 ; /. C., 11, i, 21 ; 

L. C., 163. 

(4) Resisting power, impenetrability. 

*' Add proof unto mine armour with thy } 
prayers.** 

Xick. //-I, lil, 73 ; V. also Cym., V, v, 5 ; ' 
Mac., I, ii, 54 ; A. and C., IV, viii, 15 ; 

R. and J., I, i, 2x6 ; Ham., II, ii, 466 ; 
Rich. ///-V, ui, 220; T. of A., IV. ; 

123 ; 7. of S., II, i, 139 ; V. and A., 
626. 

(5) Admission, the logic of facts, what 
is proved. 

** (I) am her knight by proof.** 

T. and C., V, v, 5. 


II., adj. Impenetrable. 

I’iglit 

With hc.irts more proof than shn-lds." 

Cor., I, iv, 25. 

PROOF, Come to any. To be tried aijj^ 
stand the tr.st, to be provcil tcT^^ 
worth something. 

** Thcri‘'s never none of these dcnuiro Iwys 
^cume to any proof.** 

2 Hen. iii, 98. 

PROPAGATE, (i) To increase, to ad- 
vance, to i>romole. 

'* The base o* the mniiiit 
Is rank'd with all desrrts, all kind of natiin%, 
^'rii.iL l.iUnir on llic Inisoiii of this sphere 
*T*» propaiiiUe thrir slate*;.” 

7*. of i, i>9 ; V. also R. and J., 1, 1, 173. 

(2) 'fo produce, to begi t. ^ 

“ From wlieiiie .an issue I might propagate.*' 

Per., 1, ii, 73. 

PROPAGATION. Increase, interest from 
money invested (v. propagate). 

” This we c.iiiic not to, 

Only for propagation of a dowiT 
Kemainmg in the (ulfcr ol her frit lids." 

M. M., 1. ii, 154. 

PROPEND. L. /'/'(J— forward, pendeo^ 
hang. 

'I’o inclim' to anything, to have a 
propensity to. 

** My siinli l^bn-thn n, I propiml to you 

111 lusoliilioii k.:* ktrp lliicii still." 

aiul II, ii, X90. 


PROPER. L. prtfprins own. 

I., a<lj. (i) One’s own, bek*nging to 
one’s se><. 


" We'll put you. 

Like rate that niL.iiis his proper hurin, in 
iiianai Ics.’’ 

Cor., I, i\, s? ; V. .ilso 0 th., I, lii, 69 ; 
Temp., HI, 111, (at ; /'. and (\, II ii, 89 ; 
\V. II, 111, T4Q ; Ham., V, ii, t>6. 


(2) Pi ciiliar, b» h)iiging naturally to one 
partici'iar individual. 

" It imports no reason 

That with such vein nienc- he should pursue 
Faults proper to liiiusi-ll." 

M. M., V, i, I2fi ; V. alvi Ham., II, I, XI4 ; 
/. 1, Ji, 19 ; 2 Hen. fV-l, iii, 32. 


(3) Suit.'ibh*, iMCOining. 

"And so, with gnat imagination 
proper to madiui 11, l^d his powers to death.** 
/IM, iii, 3a. 

(4) Decent, resjiectable. 

" That IS an adv-rtisement to .1 proper maid 
in Moriiic?.” A. W., IV, iii, 203. 


(5) Hundsorne, well-made, good-looking. 

** As proper a man as ever went on four legs.** 
Temp., II, li, 63 ; v. also A. Y. L., I, ii, 

;o> ; HI, v, 51 ; /. c., 1, i, 25 ; K. 

1, 1, 2SO ; M. A., II, in, r6j ; V, i, 165 ; 
0 th.. I, iii, hAb ; T. and C.,JI, ii, X84 ; 
-2 7/A. I'y-I V, ii, 85 ; 7. G. IV. i. xo ; 
T. N. K., II, v. 16. 


(6) Correct. 

" She finds, allliougli I cannot. 

Myself to be a marvellous proper man.*' 

Rick. li, 265. 
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(7) Real; . 

" I‘rot>er dcfnrinity swans not in the fiend 
So horriil as in wotnan.** K. L., IV, ii, 60. 

(8) Downright, mere. 

** O profitr stuff ! This is Ihf* vorvpairiling 
t of your frar.’* Afar., Ill, iv, 60. 

II., a<lv. Personally, lueiiliarly. 

*' 1 ‘hys«'lf :unl Ihv bi'U nfjings 
Am not Ihim- own so pruper nv. to wast.* 
Thysitlf iifMiii thy viitiics." M. A'., I, i, 30. 

PROPER-FALSE. Ilaiulsome hut de- 
ceitful. 

, •* How rasy is it fur tlw proper-fahr 

III woiiii'ii's wav*'!! In .irtN to bi't th* ir forms.” 

T. .V., H, ii, 27. 

PROPERLY, (i) As ruu*’ -. own. as be- j 
lofiging to n ])arti('iil,ir ]H'n>()ii. 

“ Thoiigli 1 <iwo 

My prnpi'rly, my loiiiiisioii Jins 

III Volsi'i.iri briM'ils.*' 

Cor., V, ii, Hh ; v. also IV. II, i, 170. 

(2) Suitably, strirtly. 

“ Ilf kffjis nil* riisti<Mllv at liomf, or, to 
sjif.ik nioro proprrlv, stays iiif lu*rf at 
h•ulu• uukfiit.” A . V. /.., I, i, 7. 

PROPER FELLOW OF MY HANDS. A 

haudsome follow of my :ii/o. ('f. T., 

V, ii. 15b: “A tall follow of thy 
hands.” 

“ 1 mil n proper trUoiO of tnv frauh ” 

/r H. ii. s8 

Noti'.- -V.uli’li.ui ♦'mark'; ; “ Possibly a 

proper Miuv ^//o /ifiMf/s was pliiasf oitfii 
inadf um of to introduco qn.ilifu'atious dis< 
iTohtahk* to thf ohjfi t ot tin in ; as in 
Ilolinshfd, for inst.tim* • *A k«hk 1 man of 
Ids hands (as wf fall hind but poi\fn.e of 
mind and vnry docfiUul.' ” 

PROPERTY. 1.. subs, (i) A jveuliar 
quality, a cliaractcMMstio. 

** '1 III* property of r.ini is to w< t, of tin* to biini.” 
A. Y, L, IH, n, 25 ; v. als.i Kick, //-III,’ 

(2) Own piTson. 

** Not for a kinp, 

I^jKin whosr properly .uid nn»st dfar Uff 
A d.inin'd dficat wa-^ ni.uli'." 

Ham., 1 ), ii, 542. 

(3) Seibso of ownership, im]in)jn iation, 

or ])orsonal rosponsibility. 

'* If I briMk tiim*, or flinoh in property 
Of what I si'Mikf, unpitifd If I me dir, 

And W(V’-^lH’?rrv’d.” A. 11 ’., 11 , i, 187. 

(4) Property in self, individuality. 

" Property was thus app.ill'd, 

That the self was not the .saiiic.” 

Ph. arut Turtle, 37. 

(5) Character, nature. 

*' Is thrro not charms 

By which the property iti youth and maid-hocKl 
Mav Ik* abused ? " 

0 th., I. i. Uni ; v. also Ham., II, 1 , xoi ; 

^ /?ftA. //-HI, ii, 135., 

(6) Habit, humour. A 

** Custom hath made it in him a property of 
easiness.” Ham., V, i, 66. 

(7) Participation, community of owner- 

ship, relationship, ** ownness** 


** Here I disclaim all my paternal care. 
Propinquity and property of blood.” 

K. L., I, i, 105 . 

(8) A tool, an instrument for a par- 
ticular ])urpose. /• 

** And tells me Tis a^ing impossible 
I should love thee bwf^s a property.** 

IK., IH, iv. 10. 

(()) An appendage. 

” Do not talk of him, 

But as a property.**^ J. C., IV, i, 40. 

(10) fftage requisites. 

” In the meantime I will draw a bill of pro. 
pertie^, such as our play wants.” 

At. N. D., I, ii, X08 ; v. also At. W. IK., IV, 
iv, 77. 

II., vt>. (i) To appropriate. 

” His large fortunr, 

Hpnn his good and gracious nature hiiuging, 
SulKtufS and properties to his love and 
tfUil.tlLCr 

All siuts «>f hearts.” T. of A., I, 1 , 59. 

(2) To treat as a tool. 

y They h.ive h**rc propertied me : keep me in 
d.irkness.” 

T. X., IV', ii, 00 ; V. also K, J., V, ii, 7 o. 

(3) To endow with properties. 

“His voice was properheil 
As all the tiuu‘d spheres.” 

and C., V, ii, 83. 

PROPHESY. (1) To predict, to foretell. 

"My thoughts do hourly prophesy 
Mwliaiia*.’* i iitn, yi-iiii h, aHj. 

(2) To foreshow. 

•' Mflhought thy very gait did prophesy , 

A ro} d nobleness.” K, L., V, iii, X 73 . < 


PROPINQUITY. Nearness in blood. 

** Here I diaclaim all my paternal care, 
PropituptUy and properly of blcxxl.” 

A'. L., 1, i, 105. 


PROPORTION. I., subs, (i) Due rela- 
tion. fitness. 


(^) 


• •‘Tli'ui 'gainst all proportion didst bring In 
Wonder to wait on treason and on murder.” 
Hen. K-ll, ii, 109 ; v. also Af, V., Ill, iv, 


* 1 - 

A set til'd relation of comparative 
quantity. 

, ” Would thou hadst less deserved, 

That the proportion both of thanks and pay- 
ment 

Might have been mine I ” Mac., I, iv, 19. 


(3) Necessary number, calculation. 

“ We. must not only arm to invade the French # , 
But lay down our proportions to defend 
Against the Soot.” ' 

Hen. V-l, ii, 137 ; v. also Hen. F-I, ii, ■ 


(4) A quota, a contingent. 

” The levies, ! 

The lists and full proportions are all made 
Out of his subject.” Ham., 1 , ii, 32. 

(5) .\dcquacy. | 

” It will be a blade matter for the king that ) 
led them to it; who to disobey were s 
against all proportion ot subjection.” 

Hen. I'-IV, i, 139. f 


(6) Measure, form. 
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Lucio. ** I think thou never wast where 
grace was said. 

2 Geni, No ? a dozen times at least. 

X Gent, What, in metre ? 

Lucio^ III aay proportion or in any language.** 

(7) The absolute velocity in music at 
which a movement is performed. 

** How sour sweet music is, 

When time is broke and no proportion kept.'* 
Kick, //-V, ♦, 43 ; V. also R. ami II, 
iv, 20. ^ 

(S) Arrangemdlit. 

“ The heavens themselves, the planets and 
this centre 

Observe degree, priority, and place, 

Insisturc, course, prqp^‘}riion, season, form, 
Olhee, and custom, lii all line of (•rder." 

T. fittd C'., I, iii, 87. 

{*)) Share of real and personal ubtalc, 
portion. ^ 

** There was aune speech of marriage 
Uelwixt myself and her ; whit h was broke off 
Partly for that licr promised prept^ftions 
Came short of awnposiilion." 

.V. M,, V. i, 21.J ; V. also T. G. V., 11. iii. 3. 

(ro) V. Past'Proportion. 

IT., vb. To bear adeejuato relation to, 
to corrcipond to. 

*' His ransom * . . must pmportimi the losses * 
we have borne." Hen, K-H, vi. iiS. 

PROPORTIONED. Allotted, assiernod. 

** Since thou .irt guilty of my nireh-ss crime, 
Muster thy mists to meet the eastern light, 
M.ikc war against proportion* d course of time." 

K. of Z... 774. 

PROPOSE. I., vb. A., trs. (i) 'Jo set 
before as something to', be jiunsued. 

•* What to ourselves in pasaion we propose 
The passion ending doth tlie purpose lose." 

Ham,, 111, ii, 170. 

(j) To confront, to place one's self 
before, to be ready to meet.* 

" thousand (li.Mtlis 

Would I propose, to achieve her whom I love," 
T,A.,l\, I, 83. 

(3) To place before the mind, to picture, 

to imagine. • 

** Be now the father and propose a son.” 

3 Hen, /P-V, ii, 92 ; v. also T. and C,, 
11 , ii, 146; r. A„ 11 , i, 80. 

(4) To p'it forward for consideration. 

" The gain proposed 

Choked the respect of likely peril feared." 

s Hen, IV-l, i. 183. 

B., intrs, (i) To converse, to speak.^ 
** There Shalt thou find my cousin Bcatrici^ 
Proposing with tiic prince and CUiudio." 

Ill, i. 3. 

(2) To devise schemes. 

** The bookish thcoric, 
Wlicrcin the togod consuls can propose 
As masterly as he." Oth,, 1, i, 35. 

II., subs. Talk| discourse, conversa- 
tion, 


" Tlicre will she hide lier 
To listen our propose.'* M. A,, III, I, 13. 

Note. — 'Ihis IS the quarto reading; tho 
folio has purpose, 

PROPOSER. A speaker, an orator, an 
advocate. * 

" By wli.it ni*>re dear a better proposer coUld 
cli.irgc you withal." Ham., 11, il, 277. 

PROPRIETY, hlentity, individuality, 
prope/ slate. 

*' Siletic'u that dre.idful bell ; it frights tlie 
ibb> 

From till' propriety.** 

Oth., II, iii, 155 ; V. also T. N., V, i, 14X. 

PROPUGNATION. Defence, vindication, 
means of combat. 

" \\'l).it prnpuiination is in one m.'in's valour, 
'I'o slaiul (he |iu«*li and ciiniity of llion 
This (lu.irrd wt)uld ckcitr, ? " 

T. and C., II, ii, 136. 


PROROGUE, (i) To protract, to pro- 
long, to continiif. 

*' .\ m.'iii who for this thn-e months hath not 

1i 

To .aiiy imi , in>r l.ikiai Misli-uanrc 

But to prorogue his giiif." Per., V, I, 26. 

( 2 ) To suspend, to interrupt, to arrtlrt.'*^ 

* " That hlci p aiitl {(‘cdiitg nuy prorogue Ills 

honour 

F.voi nil a l.cthc’d dulne>s." 

A . and C,, II, i, 36. 

(3) To de.lay„^to postpone. 

** My life wen* heller njdcd l)y their hale, 
lliaii tlcaili vi uiy lovc." 

R. and /., if, ii, 78. 

PROSECUTION. l*ur.suit (only once 
found VI Sliakesp<*are). 

• *' When » 'h.:..iul .sen behind me 

The in'‘vit.d>Ii> pruwiution of 
Di^grau' aiid lifiior." A. andC'., IV,xlv,65' 


PROSPEROUS, (i) IVopitious, favour- 
able, ludplul. 

" Thi*nce, 

A ptospcr*H<. soiith'Wind friendly, we have 

To ex« • ute the r hnrge. my f.ilher g.ivc me 
i'or visiting your highness." 

W. T,, V, i. x6i. 

(2) ravoiiriiig. 

" .S'^ 1 le.avo you 

To tlu' pn»!i-ctioTi oi the prosperous gods." 

7*. 0/ A., V. i, X76. 

{^) Siicce.ssful, fortunate^ 

" Gel you gon*‘, Ce iftning and Prosperous 
In ihi' rewilve." R. and IV, 1, X3a. 

(4) relicitous, dexterous, clever. 

" If that thy prosperous .'iiiil artificial feat 
Can draw him but to answer then in aught 
Thy s.'i(.red physic shall receive such pay 
As thy desire can wish." Per., V, i, 7x. 

PROTEST. Vb. A., tis. (i) To declare,* 
to proclaim 

" If tn'fiibling I inhabit then, pf 9 test me 
Tm baby of a girl." 

Mac., Ill, iv, 105 ; v. also M.A., V, i, 139. 


(2) To afBrm solemnly, to asseverate. 
'* I protect true loyalty to her." 
r. G. r., IV, ii, 7 ; V. also IC. /., II, 1, 301. 
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(j) To vow, to promise solemnly. 

“ On Diuna's altar lo protest 
For aye austerity and single life." 

M. N. Z)., I, I. 92. 

(4) To profess. 

- " Tills has no holding, 

' To swear by him whom I protest to love. 

That I will woik ag.iinbL him." 

A. W., IV. ii, 28. 

B., intrs. To airirni soktinly, to 
asscv(;ral<*. ^ 

" 'J'hi; lady doth protest loo imn li, inethinks." 
^ Hum., Ill, it, 205. 

PJROTRACTIVE. IVotractiiif^, prolonging, 
continuing (only once liy Shake- 

speare). 

" Whieh an*, inderd, naught else 
Dut tin: protrattive in.iK of gPMt Jove." 

T. and t'., 1, iii, 20. 

PROUD, (i) I'Veling pride in. 

My wifi*, not mc.uilv/’rni/f/of twosurh lioys. 
Made daily motions for our home n-tnni." 

C. I. i, 58. 

(2) Arrogant, conreiled. 

" 1 wiiiild assiy, proud •iin-* n, to m.ike thee 
Liliibh." 1 Hin. Vl-i, iv, 118. 

i(j) High spirih'tl, v;t!i:inl. 

“He lioti-iiic|(l( (I, proud.’* 

Mac., IV, i, yo ; v. aK» K. J., V, i, 79. 

(4) Well -.slocked. 

*' Our purses shall be proud, our garments 
,ioor, all !»• 

For ’ns the lun.vJ. th.it makes tls«* Inidv rieh." 
»• 7 . o/.s\, IV, iii, 167. 

(5) Swollen 

" Why holds thine eye that l.imeiitahlerheitm, 
Like A proud liver pieiing n*er his bounds." 
A'.;., 111,1, 2 t ; v.aho U. A’. />., 11,1,91. 

(0) Brilliant, shining, sunny. 

" Whv should proud summer boast 
IJefore llie birds bave ,iiiy e.iusi- lo sing ? " 
L. L. I,., 1, 1, 102 ; V. .ilso K.J ,111, lii, 34. 

PROUD-PIED. Kiddy variogatod. 

" From you have I ln-en abseul iu the spring, 
When proud-pird .\]u'il itn-ss’d in nil lii< tiim 

Hath put a spirit of voiitli in everything.” 

Aomirf XCVUl, 2. 
Note. — Cf. " Well-.ippareU’d April " in 
R. and 1, ii, 27. 

PROVAND (Provant). Provision, jirovcn- 
dcT, food for animals. Cf. Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Loiw Cure, II. i : “ I tell 
thee one ])e?is2 was a sohlier’s provant 
a whole day at the destruction of 
Jerusalem.'* 

" Holding them 

Of no inon* soul, nor fitness for the world. 
Than camels in the w.ir, who h.ive their 
provand 

^ Only for be.iring burdens." (?ar., II, i, 239. 

PROVE. A., trs. (1) To try. 

" The steed is st.dled up, .siul even now 
To fee the rider she U'gms t.» ptooe.” 

V. Atui A., 40; V. also V. c td A., 608. 

(2) To experience. 

" You have seen and prov’d a fainT former 
foriiiiu*.” 

4. ami C.» I, iif 33 ; v. also V. and A,, S97* 


(3) To demonstrate, to establish the 

truth of. 

" ril prove it on Ihy heart. 

Ere I taste bread." 

K. L., V, iil, 91 ; V. also OtP , III, iii, 260 ; 
2 Hen. fV-II, iv, 234 ; feZ- A., V, i, 74- 

(4) To find. 

" When they in thee the like offtnees prove** 
R. of /.., 6x3 : V. also Sontiet LXXll, 4 ; 
CLlll, 7. 

B., intrs. To turn cut to be. 

" Lf ever thou dost fall from this faith, thou 
wilt prove a notaUe argument." . 

' 3/. i4., 1. 1, 2x8. 

PROVERB. Vb. To provide with a 

proverb. 

" 1 am proverb'll with a grandsirc jihrase." 

R. and 1, iv, 37. 

PROVINCIAL^ (i) Under the jurisdic- 

tion of an ecclesiastical division. 

" fiis subject am I not, 

Nfir liere provincial.** At, M., V, I, 314. 

(2) Of Provence. 

" Would not this, sir, and a forest of feathers 
. . . with tw'o Prm/itKial roses on my 
r.i/ed shfu-s, gi-t me u fellowship in n 
cry of players ? " Ham., Ill, ii, M. 

PROVOKE, (1) To incite, to arouse. 

** Let my presumption nol provoke thy wrath." 

1 7/c». yi-ll, iil, 70. 

(2) To invoke, to seek, " 

*‘ 'I’liy iH'St of rest is sleep, 

And that thon oft provok’st.’* 

M. M., Ill, i, x8. 
{3) To imj)el, to urge on. 

" .As rigour of tempestuous gusts 
Proivtkrs the mightiest hulk .against the tide, 
So am I >lriven.'’ 1 Hen. F/-V, v, 6. 

PROVOKING, (i) Stimulated into ac- 
tivity (activd for passive). 

" 1 now perceive, it was not altogether 3»our 
brother’i* evil disposition made him 
sirk hiK de.ith ; but ^Provoking men!, 
set a-woik by a rerirobate badness ii. 
lumsclf." K. L., Ill, v, 6. 

(2) Exasperating, irritating, annoying. 

" Ho prated, 

And siH)ko such scurvy and provoking Icmis 
Against your honour." Oik., 1, ii, 7. 

PROVOST. L. praepositum. 

One who is employed to superin- 
tend executions, the governor of a 
prison. 

" 1 hoar, the provo^ hath 
A warrant for his execution." 

M. M., I, iv, 73 ; V. also Af. Af.,II, 1, 32 ; 
IV’, 2. 

PRUNE. Vb. (1) To lop off superfluous 
, branches, to trim with a knife. 

"Thou prunest a rotten tree. 

Hut cannot so much as a blossom yield." 

A. Y. L., II, iii, 63. 

(2) To arrange, to dress up, to make 
smooth and neat (applied to birds 
arranging their feathers ; preen and 
proin are variants). 

** His royal bird 
Prunes the immortal wing." 

Cym., V, iv, xi8. 
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(3) To dress up, to make neat (applied 

to persons). 

'* When shall you see me . . . spend a 
rmnute's time 

In prw,iHg me ? ” L. L. L., IV, iii, 178. 

(4) 'lo set up in pride. 

“ Which makes him pruM himself and blister 
up 

'J'lic crest of youth against ymir dignity-" 

1 li'-l, i,o8. 
Note.— The metaphor is t-iken fniiii a bird 
picking of! the loosi‘ feathurb and. siikv* thing 
• the rest (v. 

PRUNE (Stewed), v. Stewed Prunes. 

PUBLICAN. A rascal or scoiiiulid ; a 
Icnii c^xprt'ssivc of contempt. ^ 

•' How like a fawning puhlkan he looks ! ’* 
F.. 1 . iii. jf>. 

Note. — ^Tlic epithet " fawning *’ woiiifi be 
inapplicable to {\w puhlicfni or Lolhotots of 
revenue in the Koiiiaii ^^rovincc'-, sti much 
detested by the Jews in lie* time of Christ. 

PUDDING, (i) An intestine. 

*‘ .As sure as his guts were made /«o/di»gs.** 
U. ir. II. i. zh. 

{2) A carcass. 

•* He'll yield a rrow a pudtlmt> one of tlwsc 
da>V* /ftn. r- II, i, 

(3) A kind of food variously coin- 
])Oundcd *of flour, etc., etc. 

*' Come, tlToij shalt go home, and we'll hav<* * 
flesh for holidays, tish for fasliiig-days, 
and inorf^Vcr puddings and flap< jacks." 

l^er., II, i, 74. 

PUDENCY. Moilcsty, shamefaced nr.s.s. 

" A pudency so rosy, tin; sw»'<‘t \v <jn 't 
Might well have warm’d old S.ilurii." 

%Cym., II, V, II. 

PUGGING. Etymology doubtful. 

Thieving. Cf. “ puggattm in Dck- 
kcr’s Roaring Girl : 

" And know more laws 

Of cheaters, lifters, nips, foists, puggardsj curbers, 
With all the devil's black guard, tiiaii i%tU 
Should be discovered to a noble wit." 

“ The whjtc sheet ble.'iching on the hedge 

Doth set my pugging tooth on erlge." 

W, r., IV. ii, 7. 

PUISNY. Same word as puny : !•'. 

pWM-wd— after-born. L. ^ost natus. 

Petty, inferior, unskilful. 

** As a puisny tiller, that spurs his horse but 
on one side, biOtiks his staff like a noble 
gtKJSc.” A. Y. L.t III, iv, 37. 

PUISSANCE. (1) strength, might. 

" Not aniv'd to pith and puissance.** 

Hen. F., Prol., 2X. 

(2) An armed force (concrete). 1 

"Draw our puissance together." 1 

If IP i, 339. • 

PUKE, 1 . spuke or spewk an ex- 

tension of spew ) ; to vomit, to spew. 

" Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms." 

A, y. L., II, vii, Z43. 

PUKE, 2 , Etymology doubtful. 

Of a dark colour, said to be between j 
black and russet ifizxet, Alvearie). Cf. | 


Elorio, World of n'or/fs : ‘ Chiaro- 

scuro— a darkc puke colour.’* 

" /*uA^-stocking, caddis g.irliT." 

I Hen. /F-II, iv, 66. 
Note. — /*M^r-stocking was one of the 
ridiculous (‘pilhcls flung :it F.dstaff, % * 
coloured stockings being considered 4cf- 
protichfiil. Cf. the term blaikleg in mudcni 
times. 

PULING./ 1 '\ piattler —to clu*op like a 
yoiiiignuril : 1.. pipilo —a freq. of pipo — 

I chirp. 

1., adj. Whining, whimpering.^ Cf. 
Milton. Tniutc of Kings: “The un- 
masculine rhetoric of any puling priesl 
or cti.'i]dain.” 

" k wi etched puling fool.” 

R. and /., Ill, 183. 

n., .subs. Winning, whimpering. 

" l.e.ivi‘ this l.iiiit puling.'* Cor.» IV, li, 52. 


111 ., ailv. In a whining manner. 

'* Speak puling like a beggiir .it Hallowmas.'* 
T. fi. F., II. I, 22. 

Ni)li'.- - loI|i l f)I)Si i ves--" (On All-Hal- 
lows, ll.ilhmiit.is. r»r .Ml Saints' Day, No- 
vciiihcr i), the piHir people m Staffoidsliire, 
and p< tliaps in oIIiit crMi'Ury pl.iccS, go from 
naiish b* p.UT>h .1 sou lit. g .is they 
* Hi. it h( ggiiig .111(1 puling ( singing small) 

for soul-stakes, 01 any g(»od thing to mako 
them niiTiy.” 


PULL, Subs. A mi.shap. 

"'I'wo pulls at once,— 

Ills lady banish'd, anil .1 limb lopp'd off." 

* ^len. F/-J[, hi. 41* 

Noti*. Cf. the later .mil oj>]>osit(‘iiso of the 
siibst iiitive with the ineaiiing of advantage, 
eg. " III' li.ks the pull of me.” 

PULLET-SPERM. Tienilh-, the albu- 
*iiiinous cords whir h titnic the yolk of the 
egg to the wliiti; (so called because 
formerly believed to be the sperm of the 
• cock). 

" I'll no pulUt‘Spcrm in my brewage.” 

M. W. W., HI, v,27. 


PULPIT. A f caiid from which disputants 

pronounced their disserlation.s, and 
authors recited their works : a 
rostrum (thero.stra). 

" Somr to thf loniinon pulpits, .ind cry out 
‘Liberty, fp'idoin, and enfrani-hiscmciit ! ' " 

/. 6\, III, i, 80. 


PULSIOGE. The pulae (an intentional 
l)lunder put into 11 Kf d'buth of Mrs. 
Quickly, to mark her illiteracy). 

" You .i;«: in an exi-cllmt leinpcrality : your 
pulsidge bciits as extraordinarily as heart 
would desin- ” 2 Hen. /F.-II, iv, 19. 


PUMP. F. /?ow/>t’ = pomp. 

A liglit shoe or slipper, with a single 
unwelted sole, without a heel, a court- 
shot; ornamented with ribbons in the 
shape of flowers — so called,* because 
worn fOT pomp or ornament by persons 
in full dn;ss. 

* Good strings to your beards, new ribbons 
■ umps." 

,IV,ii, 32; V. also R. and /., 


M 


to your pumps* 
‘ N. D., 


ll,iv.s6. 
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PUMPION. F. pompon ; L. peponem^ 
acc. of pcpo, 

A pumi^kin (the moclorn name is a 
corruption of the old one). 

^ ** We’U usi» tliis uinvh(^li's»in(‘ humility, this 

“ gross walt ry puinpwn.** 

M. IV. W., Ill, Hi. 33. 

PUN, A.S. punian — to pound. do bruise : 
hence, to to bruise wort],; or beat 

them into new' sensi's. ^ 

b. I'o pound, to bruise. 

” Ho would pun th»v* hiLo sliivors with his 
fist, as a sailor breaks a bisfuit.” 

T. nnd r^. II, i, 37. 

PUNISH BY THE HEELS. To imprison. 
Cf. “ To lay by the lu'els " --the techni- 
cal term for committing to prison. 

To punish you by the heels would amend 
llie attention of jour imis." 

2 Hen. /r-I, li, 1 16. 
Nolij. - Falslaii’s rejily sugK'‘Sts imiirlson- 
meiil for the ine.ining rif tins phrase ; otluT- 
W'i*»e, as Kiiiglit sui'gests, tlu-re might be 
allusion to the baflfinn (tf a knight l)y liangitig 
him or his likeness up head dowuw.irds. 

PUNK. Ftymolofry doubtful. 

(i) A prostittite. Cf.lhVxVj'T, Knights* 
Crnijuriut ’ : “ Sealed chec'k ly/. jowle 
with a pHukc‘.'* 

*' Mv lord she niav Ik' .1 punh.** 

M. M., V, i. 182. 
{2) Sometimes written for pink (q.v.), 
a vessol uilli a t'rry narrow' stern. 

‘‘This pu‘* . IS one of ('upid's carriers.” 

M. ir. ir., 11, li, 120. 
Note.- -There is possibly hen* a play uikui 
the word nnd an allusion to the iiieaniiig 
in (i). ,. 

PUNTO. It.. Sp., T ., punctim-^0. poiiVi. 
A thrust or pass in feiiciiif*. 

“ To sec thee pass thy puntn.** 

M. if'. If'., II, Hi, 23. ^ 

PUNTO REVERSO. A back-handed 

stroke. Cf. Lodf'e, : “His 

hose ungarteivil, his rapier piinto 
reverso.” 

“ Ah, the iiumort.d passado ! the punto 
ra'erso I the hay." 

K. and /., 11, Iv, 24. 
PUPILAGE. Nonage, time of one's mino- 
rity, intancy (in the legal sense), the 
status puptlUnisol the Ihiiversitios. 

" His pdpVatx m.m-entered thus.” 

Cor., U, ii, yO ; v. also 1 Hen. /IMI, iv, 
81). 

PURCHASE. I., vb. (1) To obtain de- 
servedly. 

*' And never givi'S to tnilh and virtiu’ that 
Whieli sinfuliii and nimt purcha^cth** 

M. . 1 ., Ill, 1, 70. Cf. '■ true ” 

( -- hoiiourabli' ac(|ui<itioii) in Cor., II, 
1. 13 J. 

(2) T<\:icquire by one’s oe. n act, to win. 

” I'nr wli.it in me wa.t' purchased, 
Tails upon thee in a im re fairer sort.” 

2 Hen. ;r-lV, V, 200 ; v. also Rich. //-I, 
Hi, 2S2 ; Rich. III-U, 1. 6^ ; A. andC., 
1 , iv, 14 ; A . y . L., HI, li, 3O0 ; T. N. K., 
^ 11, V, 20, 


(3) To obtain, to acquire, to procure. 

Cf. Psalm (metrical) Ixxxiv, 3 : 

“ *1110 swallow also for hecsnlf 
Hath purchased a nest.” 

*‘ His silver hairs wUl purd^se us a good 
opinion.” /> C., II, i, 145. 

(4) To acquire by giving an equivalent, 

to buy. 

” That 1 have purchased at an infinite rate.” 

^ M. W. W., II, a. 184. 

(5) To^ cxi)iatc, to pay for, to redeem. 

” Nor tears nor pray^ shall purchase out 
abuses.” R. and /., HI, i, 189. 

II., .subs, (i) Acquisition. 

** The purchase made, the fruits arc to (‘iisui*." 

II, iii, 70 ; V. also K. /., Ill, i, 205. 

(2) Protit, ^ gain. 

“ ITu- purchase Is to make men glorious.” 

I'er., 1 , I*rol., 9. 

(3) The proceeds of robbery, pillage. 

Cf. Chaucer, P}olog’ic, 256 : “ His 
pmchas ( —proceeds of begging) 
was well better than his rente.” 
Cf. also the same author’s Romauut 
of the Rose, 6840 : “ Thy purchace 
is better than my rente.” 

"Tlioii shall h.avc a share in our purchase, 
as I ,im a true m.iiiV* 

• I Hen. /y-ll, 1 , 83. 

(4) The proceeds of cheating. 

“ Tlwv will slp.d .'‘iiything .ind c.-ill it /»Mr- 

ckase.** Hm. F-lII, ii, 30 * 

PURCHASE, After fourteen years’ — fig., 
at an ex'.essively high rale. In Shake- 
si>eare’s t:yuc the current price of land 
in Kugiand was twelve years* purchase, 
i.e. the jiricu’paiil for the fee simple was 
twelve die annual rent. Four- 

teen years’ purchase was considered a 
highq)ricc to give for land. 

. 7 . S\, IV, 1 , 2* 

PURGATION, (i) Exculpation, proof of 
inncxeiice. 

” It thi'ir purgation did roiisist in words 
They aro as innocent as grace itself.” 

A. Y. L., I, HI, 50 ; v. also W, T., Ill, ii, 
7^ Ham., Ill, ii, zo2. 

(2) Trial. 

” If any man doubt that, let him put me to 
iny purgatioH.** A. Y. L., V, iv, 42. 
Note.—" To put one to his purgation ” — to ^ 
call for explanations, to cause one to justify 
or clear himself. 

(3) The act of evacuating the intestines 
" by means of purgatives. 

** For me to put him to his purgjliin would 
perhaps plunge him into tar more cholcr.” 

^ Ham., HI, ii, 275* 
Note.— There is here a play upon the word 
in its legal and medical senses, v. (2). 

PURGE. A., trs. (i) To cleanse, to 
purify. 

*'I will purge thy mortal giossness so, 

That thou shall like an airy spirit go.” 

Af. H. D., Ill, i, 148. 
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(2) 'J'o clear from accusation or sus- 
picion. 

**But mightier crimes arc laid unto your 
charge. 

Whereof you cannot easily purge yourself.” 

2 Hen, VI-Ul, I, 135- 

(3) To cure, to physic, to operate on by 

means of a cure. 


** Purge It to a sound and nrlslitic health.” 
A/oc., V, iii. 5a. 

(4) I'o sccrotc, to exude. 

• ” Their eys purging thick amber.” 

^ Hatn. IT, 2. lOQ. 

(5) To expel, to remove. 

*' Let's purge this choler willioiit letting 
blood.” Richj //--I, i, 153. 

B.. intrs. (i) To take a cathartic. 

“ If I do grow great, i'll -grow less ; for I'll 
purgff and leave sack.” 

X Hen. IV-W, ; v. also Sonnet 

CXVIII, 4. 

(2) To return to health, to rally. 

” Quietness, grown sick of rest, wonkl purge 
By any desperate change.'' t 

A. and C., 1, iii, 53. 

PURIFY. To free from nociiouii matter, 
hen. 'j, to render liarinles.s. 

” Being M) .applied, 

His venom in effect is punficU.** 

^ R. of L., 532. 

PURL. Vb.* A* contraction of /mrfle*: 
F. pour filer ; L, pro, filittn, Viirflc —to 
ornament with trimnimf'.s, flounces, or 

embroidery. CL Milton, Co>ms, 005 ; 

“ Flowers of more mingled htie 
'fhan her pur/led si'.irf <„»n shew." 

To curl, to run in cir^jles, to wind or 
eddy (as in a stream^ 

” Frtwn his lips did fly 
Thin winding brealipM^ purru up to the 
sky.” V R- of L.. 1407. 

Note. — '* Purling strc.am ” is used will^ 
reference to motion and mc.ans dimpled or 
eddying ; but I/)rd Bacon speaks of ” ptirlmg 
sound,'* which wciiihl suggest !l connexion 
with Sw. por/a« to bubble ns a stre.ain. 

PURLIEU. F. pur, alter ; L. per, amhu- 
latio. 


Plu. Borders, outskirts, land lying 
adjacent to a forest originally a 
technical term for the forest itself. 
Note. — ^Manwood, Treatise on the Forest 
Laws, C. 20 : “ Purlieu ... is a cer- 
taine territorio of ground adjoyning 
unto the forest, mcared and boundetl 
with immoveable marks, mcercs, and 
boundaries.'* Cf. Milton, Paradise Lost, 
IV, 404 : \ 

” Th.in as a tiger, who by ch.niicc hath spied 
In some purlieu two gentle fawns at play.” • 

** Pray you, if you know, 

Where In the purlieus of this forest st.-mds 
A sheep-cote fenced about with olive ti ' S ? ” 
A. Y. /«, IV, iii, 75. 

PURPOSE. I., subs, (i) Intention, de- 
sign. plan. 

” Far from the purpose of.his coming hither.” 

R. of L., 113. 

(2) Question oip matter io Imiidt 


” Tell you the lady what she is to do, 

And haste her to the purpose.** 

r. and C., IV, ill, 3. 

(3) Moaning, purport. 

” Tlie intent and purpose of the law 
Hath full rehitioii to the penalty.” . * 

M. V., IV.-H 240 . 

(4) ReqiK\st, proposition, proposal. 

**jfi OUT purpose is both good and n .asonahle.” 
y 1 Hen. F/-V, 1, 36. 

(5) ^Iiraso : “To the purpose " —with 

close relation to the master in 
question. 

” He w.is wont to speak plain and tOiihe 
purpose.** M. A., II, iii, 17. 

11!, vb. A., trs. (i) To intend, to 
de-sign. 

■ " W.- have frieSds 
Th.it purpose merriiiiriil.” 

M. V., II, if, 187. 

(2) To wish, to iiiertn. 

” 1 h.ivc po-^i-ssi-d yinir grace of what 1 
ptuposf.'* M. y., IV, 1, 33. 

13 ., intrs. M'l) intend, to luive intention, 
to design. 

V- L did I purpose .is tliry do entreat.” 

2 //.«. 17 - III, 

PURSUIVANT. A state mc’.s.sengcr or 
lirrald, a fonr miner, properly an 
alteiulant on a herald. 


"And ili«>.e giey locks the pursuivants of 

dt 


I //.»/. 17 H, '*.*3 V. .nNo 2 Hen, P/-I, 

iii, 32 ; AVt7i. li, after 03. 
PURSY, h‘. poH^iJ, />i>WA\sv'r— to push, 
(i) Putfy, shortwinded 

* '* N /vv LreathU'SS wrong 

Sli.ill sit .ind (•.lilt III your grc.it eh.ursfif ease, 
.And pur'>y <> shall hn-ak his wind 

Willi h'.ir .iiid honid tliglil.” 

T. of A V, Iv, X2. 


(2) Puffed up with pride and prosperity, 
swollen witii pampering. 

*' In ;!.e i.itrii'ss of tlicw pursy times 
Virtue Itself of vice must p.'irdoii beg.” 

Ham., Ill, iv, 151. 

PUSH. T., subs, (i) Assault, attack. 

*' ijiidd*^ :i pubh gives tliem the overthrow,” 
/. C.. V, il, 3. 

(2) 'JVjit, issue. 

'* We'll iMil tlif rnaltr-r to the, present push** 
\ . Ham., V, i, 284. 

(3) Crisis, critical moment. 

” This push 

Will » hr er mr; evi-r, or dissc.*kt me now.” 
Mae., V, iii, 20 ; v. also W. T., V, iii, 129. 

(4) A thrust of wit. 

” To laugh at gibing boys and stand the piish 
Of I verv liearcllr-ss vain comparative.” 

1 //cn./F-IlI,ii.r,6; .v.also2//«i./Y-II, 

ii, JO. 

(5) ^ish, a wonl expressive of con- 
tempt. a jest, a snap of the fingers. 

” There was never yet philosopher 
That could endure the toothache patiently. 
However they have writ the styfe of gods 
And made a push at chance ana sufferance.” 

V t. 38. 
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II., inter]. An old form of pish 1 — 
pshaw. 

“ P%ah ! did you see my Ctip ? *• 

^ r. 0/.4., Ill, 94. 

, PUSHPIN. A chihrs j^ame in which three 
are pushed alternately with an 
endeavour to cross them. Some think 
that tile j'aim; was jdayed l>y aiming 
pins at some object. C'f. lleiTv^k: 

“ I^ivo .'ind myself, brlirve im-, «»n .i tl\', 

At childish push-ptn, fcir diii- did pl.iy." 

" Si-c Nestor lil.iy at push-fun with the boys.” 

/.. IV, lii, 164. 

PW BACK, 'lo refuse, to ileiiy. 

** Ouiiirif; fioiii (lice, 1 could not pui him 
hack." K. of /.., 843. 

PUT By. ( I ) To tlinihi aside, to waril oil. 

“ ]k7>M/it fty with tlieli.n-Kof hishanct, thus.” 

y. t'., 1, ii, 222. 

(2) To desist from, to leavt* off. 

“ Put by tliis b.irli.iroiis br.iwl." 

II, iii, 151. 

PUT FORTH. A., intrs. lo bud. to 
germinate. 

** Jlefiire one IcmI /»«/s forth." 

^ K. uiirf .4., 4ir.. 

B., trs. To leave a port for tlie*SL‘a. 

” Ordi r for se.i jn given ; 

They have put forth the li.ivi n.” 

A . and IV, X, 7. 

PUT OFF. 'I'o refuse, tqw/ecline. 

” Whieh <invi* ’-fcicMi) niv in'ar c»e<adons did 
urge put off." 1 '. vi,y. 

PUT ON. (i) 'lo assume. 

• ” (Grief) puts on liis pretty Icndis, repents his 

wouK” K. WI, IV, t^ 5 . 

(2) To set to work. * 

M.icbc'th 

Is ripe b»r shaking, and the jiowei-s above 
J’ut on their instruments.” 

Mar., IV, iii, 239. 

(3) To promote, to advance, to instigate, 

to incite. 

” Di-vds will tlie bl.iekesl sins put on." 

oik., II, lii, 324. 

(4) To clialU-iij'o. 

” One Ih.-d, in the .uithority of her merit, did 
justly put on the voueh ot verv maliiv 
Itself.” 0 th., H, i, 146. 

#PUT OVER. To n'for, to siiul. 

*' 1 Am/ you ©Vr lo IfiMveii and lo my mother.” 

• • h\ I, i, 62. 

PUT THE FINGER IN THE EYE. To cry 
in a childish manner, llalliwellipiotes 
from Thomas, Ilisiorv of Italic : 

” Some b<' iiuvric*, 1 woto well wliv. 

And some bc'gile the hoiisbande with /utgtr in the 
«V.” 

” A pivtty peat ! it best 
Piet finger in the eye,— .111 she know why.” 
T. of S.. 1 , i, 7 n ; v. also r. K., II, li, 203. 
NoH. — In Northamptonshifk' fredul chib 
drcii may still be heard to be Addressed 
thus — ” Comi*, don't put finger in eye .about 
it.” 

PUT UP. (i) To hold nil. to raise. 

” Put up her lovely visage.” 

Hen. K-V, U. 37. 


(2) To put past into a thing's ordinary 
place. 

” Put thy sword up." Temp., I, ii, 469. 

(3) To hide, to put out of sigte. 

” Why so earnestly seek you to put up that 
letter ? ” K. t., I, ii, 24. 

(4) To overlook, to pocket, to put up 
with. 

” I will, indeed, no l^ger endure it ; nor 
.am I yet persuadAl to put up in peace 
wlial alre.idy I h.ive foolishly suffered.” 

Gtn., IV. ii, 181 ; V. afpo T. A., I, i, 483. 

PUTTING ON. Urging, incitement. 

” You ne'er had done 't . . . but by our 
putting on." 

Cof., 11, iii, 2C0; V. also M. M., IV, ii, xxi . 

PUTTER ON. Instigator. 

” They vr nt reproaches 
Most bitterly on you, as putter on 
u‘f thc'Si* I'xafpiciiis.” 

J/rn. ii, 24; V. .also W. T., II, 

i. 141. 


PUTTER OUT. One who deposited money, 
when going abroad, on condition of 
receiving a larger sum on returning, the 
amount deposited Inung forfeited in the 
event of non- return. On dangerous 
ex]H*ditioiis and on hazardous foreign 
travel, tlie jireiniiim was sometimes as 
much as five pounds fdr each one 
deposited, that is, live hundred per cent. 
This kind of mixture of investment and 
insurance was common in the times of 
IClizabeth and James. Cf. Jonson, 
Jircyy Man Out of his Humour, II, 3 : 
** 1 lio intemU tliis year of jubilee coining 
on, to tiavel;^ and because I will not 
altogether go Upon expense, I am deter- 
mined to f^^*^h some live thousand 
• iHniiids, to be palH me five for one, upon 
the return of my wife, myself, and my 
dog from the Turk's Court at Constan- 
tinople. If all, or either of us, miscarry 
in tlie journey, *tis gone ; if wc be 
successful, why there will be five and 
twenty thousand pound to entertain 
time with.” 

t 

” (Wlio w'ould believe that) there were such 
men 

Whnsi' heads stood in their breasts ? which 
now we hud 

K.arh putter-out of five for one will bring us 

Good warrant of.” Temp., Ill, iii, 48. 


PUTTOCK. For pout^hawk or poot-hawk, 
M.E. pout, pullet : F. pullet'. 

gicnce —pullet hawk or chicken-hawk. 

A kite, a glcad, a buzzard, an inferior 
«hawk. hence, sometimes used as a term 
of reproach for a base, contemptible 
person. 

” Who finds the partridge in the puUocfCs 
nest, 

But may imagine how the bird was dead. 

Although the kite soar with unbloodicd 
beak.” 


a nen. Ki-iii, u, 191 j v. m 
i, 140 ; 7 . Md C., V, i, s8. 


aiau a. 
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PUZZEL. Ital. piizzoknte \ F. pucdle — 
a maid. 

A dirty slattern, a drab, a hussy, one 
wlio affoats to represent puccUe or a 
real maiiT. Cf. Stubbes, Anatomy of 
Abuses: “No nor yet any droylc 
( -drudge) or puzzel in the county, but 
will carry a nosegay in her hand.” 

** PuccUi* or puzzelf dolphin or 

^ 1 //<■». V[ -I, iv, 107. 

PYRAMID (Pyramis). (i) An Fpryplian 
nVonument coilliisting of a solid iigure 
on a trianKular scpiare, or polygonal 
base with triangular sides meeting in a 
point. Ihese nioniimeiits juobably 
MTved as the burial f)laces of kings who 
had caused them to be coiustructe*!. 

** A slatoliiT pyramis to Iht I’U n-.ir 
Than Kliodopc's of M* i^^phis i-vcr was.’* 
t lien. V! I, vi, 21 ; v. .iInii /f. and 
II, vii, 18. 

Nop*. — Tin* form “ pvr.nnidi s " is found in 
A. and C., V, ii, fn. l)ra>Moii in hi*. 1 ‘otyol- 
hton ma'iii's pvramtdes lioili Miifeil.ii .liid phir.d. 
MarlowL* inaki*^ il phiral, v. laftihtirlattie : 

*• l-iki' l«i the shadows <if pyrauiidt's** i also. 
Dr. Faustus : '* Hc.sidi's tii( i.Mtos .iiul hif;h 
pyramided.'* “ PjT.iini'.i's " is also found as 
a plural, v. A. and f'., U, mi, ^4. N.ms 
suR»;t's(s tkit this is proli.ihtv 111(1 itdrd as a 
touch of (Truiikcn ('Tiuiici.itiou on (lu* p.irl 
of Lcpidfls. nut this cxpUui.itiou sums* 
uimorossary whin it is tousidcird th.it the 
singular is uwd as in 1 Hen VI, ab*wi*. 

(2) A pillar. 

** And e.'icl), within this month, .i(('')nip.(fii**d 
With tliHT fair knights, appi'-ir .ig.ini in this 

pl.n*i«, 

In whi« h I’ll plant .1 p\raftvd." 

T. N. K., Ill, vi, 295 ; v. also T. A*. K., 

V, lii, 80. • 


Q 

QUAIL, 1 . A.S. cwiVrtw— to die. 

A., intrs. (i) To fear, to sink with fear. 

** For whom my heart drops hlood, and my 

fflbc SpllitS 

Quail to reiiiemlw.’* Cym., V, v, 149. 

(2) To slacken, to falter. 

" Let not search and iiiquisilion quad.** 

A. Y. L., II, ii, 20. 

(3) To destroy, to crush. 

" Quail, crush, conclude, and qiu 11 ! *’ 

.M. .V. D., V, i, 278. 

B., trs. To convulse. 

** But when he meant to quail and shake the 
orb, 

lie was as rattling thunder.** . 

(■., V,ii, 85) 

QUAIL, 2 . F. Cfli 7 /e— a quail. 

(1) The bird of that name. ' 

** llis quails ever 
Beat mine, inhoop*d at odds.*’ 

A. and C., II, iii, 37* 

(2) A loose woman, a courtesan, a 
harlot. 

** Here's Agamemnon, an honest fellow 
enough and one that loves quails.** 

, . r. and C.,V. 1,49. 


QUA 


Note.— The quail was thought to be a 
very amorous bird. IjovcU, History of 
Anmals, s.ivs, " Tlicy breed four times in 
a year.’* Hence the metaphor. 


QUAINT. L. cognitus : the meaning is 
iiifltiLMiced by ft; »//>//« —neat, adurngd , * 
from romo--l arrange. 

(1) Artful. 


i-yi 

/^conceit 








*58 set .1 gloss upon llis boh! intent 
fet, know, ' * - 


my Itird, I w.is provok’irby him.** 
1 Hen. F/-IV, i, xoa. 


(2) Neat, elegant, graceful. 

“ Itiit yr>u, my hml, were gl.id to be emplnyift 
To show Imw quaint .111 oiator you aie.'* 

2 Hen. yi-UI, ii. 276. . 


(3) Artificially elegant, neat, trim, 

fdeasing. ‘ ** 

** For <1 line, quaint, graceful, niid excellent 
f.ishion, yours is woilli ten 011 't.** 

M. A., lil, IV, 20 ; V. .ilso T. of 5 ., IV, 
111, 102 ; r. N. K., I, I, 5. 


(4) Dainty, delicately formed. 

"My quamt Ariel, 

Il.iik 111 tliirie car." 

Temp., 1, li, ti7 ; v. also M. W. W., II, 

O, 7. s fanq, 

(5) ver, skilfid. 

*‘ The quaint musici.'ui, nni'iious 1 icio.’* 

T. of S., HI, ii, Z41. 


QUAINTLY, ( I ) Neatly, uietdy. elegantly. 

" 'Jhe liiierLure very quaintly writ." 
r. (,. F., II, i, HT ■ V. also .U. P., II, iv, 6. 

(j) Delicately. 

" Hre.'ithe his f.iulls so quaintly 
Th.1l they m.iy suciu the t.iiid* if liberty.** 
o Ham., 11, i, 3t. 


* (3) Cli verly, deftly, artfully, skilfully. 

" Be alU'iit, 

And time that is so biiefly spent 
With your hiu* f.uuii-s quaintly eclic.*' 

Her., HI, I'rol., n ; v. also T. 0 . V., Ill, 
i, 117. 

(4) (hiriou^ly, fancifully. 

** To Wi vv out di.iis quaintly, jxiint by point.** 
t Hen. I'/-II, V, 24. 


QUAKE. 'I'rs. To caii.-ic to tremble, to 
frighten. Cf. ll(‘ywood. Stiver Age: 

“ We’ll quake them at that barre where . 
all soiileb stand for sentence.” 

" When: l.idii 1 shall be frighted, 

And, ^hully quakal, lie.ir mon;.’* 

Cor., I, ix, 6. 

QUALIFICATION. Appeasement, abate- 
ment. 

" Whose qualification shall com*' into no true 
t.ist(‘ again but by the displautlng of 
Cassio.'* 0 th., II, 1, 266. 

QUALIFY. To temper, to abate, to 
moderate!, to soften. 

doth with holy abstineiul: subdue 
That in himself, which hu spurs on his power 
To quality iii others.’* 

A/. Af IV. il, 78 ; V. also M. V., IV, i, 7 ; 

Ham., IV, vii, 2x4 ; K. L., I, ii, 176; 

. Af . d V, iv, 67 ; r. C. F., II, vii, 22 ; 
R, of L., 424 ; Sonnet CIX, 2. 
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QUALITY, (i) Attril)ut(\ property, trait. 

** An hourly proinisR-brcakcT, the owner of 
no one good quality** 

A. W., in, vi. If. 

(2) Nature. 

• " The quality of merry is not slruinod, 

^ It droppetii as ihi* gentle r.iin from heavi-n.*' 
Af. V., IV, i, 180 ; V. al'io K. II, iv, 
87 ; A’. V, vii, H. 

(3) Virtue. V 

" 0 niif'kle Is llir imweiful i'r.ic\tlial lies 

In plants, licrbs, sLoncs, .md tin-ir true 
quahhrs,** 

R. and /., If, iii, ifi ; v. also /.. C., 2x0. 

^(4) Disposition, cliniaetfT. 

“ T<i night we’ll w.iinh r lliniiigli tlie^strc'cts, 
and note 

The qualitu's of peojile." 

• A. and C.^ 1 , i, 50 ; v. also Oth., 1 , iii, 250. 


(5) Profession, occiiimtioii, c.'illiiii'. 

“ Give us .1 taste <if yoiir quality'* 

llam.t II. li, ^17; V. also //trni., II, ii, 
\\H ; T. C. I*., IV, i. 58 ; //*■». I'-lII, 
VI, 128 ; M. W. It'., V, V, -u. 

(6) Party, nicinlurs of tin* sanit* i^ro- 

fession, frati-ruit y, confedtTate 
spirits. 

** I'hivy your great d« s<Tvi".g • .ii'd good imnit', 
Beeaust' you aie ||■•l oi our quality. ** 

1 //i-M. /r iV, ill, tu ; V. also Tt'mp.t I, 
ii, i<j 3 . 

(7) Comiurativo rank, fondition in 

relation to otlit r.s* . 

^ “ \N ilh sui h jvtwers 

As inigh^'imid sonaine with his quality.** 
2 III n. IV' IV, i, 12. 


(8) Superior rank, su]Hriority of birth. 
** Anv man of quality or di'gree#*,’ 

K. A., V, lii, 108. 

(y) Occasion, caust-, ri-ason. 

“ Know you tliv quality of I.onl Tiiii<»n’s 
fiii-y?" T.u/A., Ill, Vi, .,3. 


(10) Mniinor. 

** Hiite counsels not in such a qualilv.** 

.M. K., Ill, li, f>. 

(11) Tfiiour, diift, nu aning. 

"House him, and gi\e him note of our 
appro.irh, 

With tin* whole quality wh«T« fore." 

r. and C., IV, i, 44. 

(12) Exci'llcncos, merits, acconiplish- 
nionts. 

" 'llie Groeian y.uiths nre full of quality.*' 

' T. and r., IV, i\% 76. 

QUANTITY. (I) Anything very little, a 
siuall piece. 

" .\way, thou rag, thou quantity, thou rem- 
nant.” 

T. of S., IV, iii. 110 ; v. also K. /., V, iv, 
2t ; 2 Hni, /!'■ V, i, 70. 

(2) Correspondent degree, inoportion. 

" rorwouieii's fi-.ir and love holds quantity : 
InpeJther aught, or in extrcimtv." 

//am., Ill, 11, i.|2 ; \. !\Wi .V.. .V. D., I, 
if 

(3) Power. 

" Sense to ccst.isy w.is ne’er so thralled 
Dut it rcserwd some quantity of choice, 

To 9 cr\'c ill 9 ucb a difference." 

tiMu., IlL iv. 75. 


(4) Portion, amount. 

** Forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity of love, 
Make up iny sum.” 

Ham., V, i, a6o ; v. also K 0 ^., V, iv, 23. 

(5) Measure, extent. 

" My moiety in gdantity equals not one oi 
yours.” I Hen. /F-Ill, i, 97. 

QUARREL, 1 . F. guerelle; L. qiterela. 

( 1) Cause of quarrel, gg^ound of variance, 
grievance. 

• " Worthy Marcius,^. 

Had wc no other quarKl else to Rome,*but 
that 

Thou art thence banishtHl, we would niiister 
all.” Cor., IV, V, 125. 

(2) A dispute, a ^dissension. 

" I have his horse to takf up the quarrel.** 
T. H., Ill, IV. 27 f>. 
Note. — "To take up the quarrel"*- to 
settle the dtsf'Ute. 

(3) Cause, aid, furtherance, interest. 

I " 'riioii didst receive the sacrament to fight 

1 III quarrel of the house of Lancaster.” 

Rich. ///-I, iv, 198. 

QUARREL, 2 . F. carreau-^o. square; 
L. qitiiJriis. 

A bolt or dart to be shot from a 
cross-bow or thrown from an engine or 
' cata)>idt ; an arrow haVing four y)ro- 
jecliiig ]H)inted heads ahd pyramidal 
I j)oint. ('f. Spenser, Faerie Qiticnv, 

I ll, li, 215 : “But to till! ground the 
I idle q*taircl fell.'* Cf, also Fairfax, 

; Tasso, vii, 102 : 
i ” But from his (piiyer huge a shaft he bent, 

I And set it in - mighty bow new bent, 

, TvrMuged the ‘•'.r ug, out flew the quarrel long.” 

J " If quarrel, Fortune, do divorce 

1 1 fiOin thebeaivr, Mis u sufferance panging 
I As so .. wt. .... Vs severing.” 

J Hen. F///-II. iii. 14. 

I QUARRELOUS. Quarrelsome. 

” Saucy and 

>fs quarreluus ns the weasel.” 

Cym., Ill, iv, 159. 

QUARRY, O.F. cwr^c—thc intestines of 
I a slain animal, the part given to the 
j hounds; L. cor. Littr6 derives from 
j O.F. the skin; L. corium. 

I (i) A heap of animals killed, a pile of 
j corpses. 

" And let me use my sword, Td make a quarry 
With thousands of these quartered slaves, as 
high 

.As I could pick my lance.” 

; Cor., 1 , i, 191 ; v. also Ham,, V, ii, 348. 

(2) The death of a hunted animal. 

** To relate the manner. 
Were, on the quarry of these murder'd deer, 
*• To add the death of you.” 

Mac., IV, iii, 206. 

■ QUART D’SeU. V. Cardecue. 
QUARTER. 1 ., subs, (i) A fourth part. 

” An hour in clamour and a quarter in rbciim.” 

M. A., V, iU, 71. 

(2) The apartment a^i|;ned to pllicers 
in a barracl^ 
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'• Friends all but now, even now, 

I n quarter , and in tcnns like bride and groom.** 
0 th., II, lii, X59> 
Note.-oSomc . aulhorilirs make quarter 
hriwncau peace, friendship, concord, amtty. 
V. (7): 

(3) I’lu. — Posts. 

*' Had all your quarters been as s.iffly kept.** 
Then. VI-ll, I. 63. 

(•t) A region iif the hemisphere. 

" All the quat^ers that they know 
r the Shipman’s c.ird.'* Mae., I, iii, iti. 

(5) Watch. ^ • 

’’Well; kei-p good quarter and k«mh 1 c.-iie 
to-ni#;ht.'’ A*. /., V. v, 20. 

(0) Assigned of a Avatcli. 

'* Follow the noise so f.jr as we lirtv«* quarter** 
A. and C., IV, iii, 22. 

(7) Peace, friend.sliip, terms. 

** Would that alone, alqnc lu* would detain. 
So he would keep fair with his bed.” 

C. 7*:.. II, i. 108. 

II., vb. (1) To divide into four parts. 

** A thought which, quarter'd, lulh but one 
part wi:>doin 

And evi-T thnr parts coward.” 

Jtam., IV, V, 42, 

(2) To execute by cutting into four 

parts. 

” Drawn th the fluttering table of lu-r rye ! 
Ilang’diii tin? frowning wrinkle of her browk 
And quarter'd in her heart I ” 

• K. II, i, sod. 

(3) To apportion. 

" I, that with my sword quartered the world.” 

A. aful C., IV, XIV, 58. 

(4) To slaughter. 

** That niothera should but siiiih- when they 
behold 

Their infants quarter'd witn the hands of war.” 

• J. C., HI, I, 2 (v). 

(5) To combine tllf of another 

family with one’s own by placing 

them in one of the four compart- 

monts of the .shield (a •heraldic 
term). 

Shallow. " Thu luce Is the fresh fish ; the 
salt fish is an old coat, 

Slender. 1 may quarter, cor,” 

M. W. IF., I, i, 21. 

(6) To provide with quaitcrs. 

** Where is Lord Stanley quarter'd ? ” 

Rich. /i/“V, iii, 34. 

(7) To locate, to lodge, to station. 

** The Str.ind, whurc she was quartered.'* 

Hen. Vlll-W, iv, 43. 

QUARTERED. Belonging to a .station 
occupied by troops. 

** It is not likely ^ 
That when they hear the Roman horses neigh 
Behold their quartered fires, ... ^ 

That they will waste their time upon our 
To know from whence we arc.” 

Cym., IV, iv, :8. 

Note. — ^** Quartered fires camp fires. 

QUAT. Etymology doubtful. 

A pustule, a pimple ; hence, meta- 
phorically, a diminutive person, or a 
shabby one. 


** I have rubbed this young qual almost to 
the sense, and he grows angry.** 

0 th., V, I, II. 

QUATCH. (Probably connected with 
squat). 

Flat, squat. 

“ It is like a barb-r’s chair, that^te all 
buttocks : the pin buttock, the qualch 
buttock, the brawn buttock, or any 
, buttock,” • A. IF., II, ii, x6. 

QUEAby. A term of reproach to a female, 
a slfit, a hussy, a strumpet. 

” A witch, a quean, an old cozisning quean I ** 
M. IF. IF., IV, ii, 151. 

QUEASINESS. Distaste, nausea (onijr 
oiitfo used by Shakespeare). 

” They did fight with queasiness, constrain’d 
As im-n drink potions.” 2 lien. IV-l, i, 196. 

QUEASY. Norwegian, kveis ^si^nesa 
.after debauch (Skeat). 

(i) S(|iiearnish, (pialmisli, fastidious. 

” fn spill' of his quit k wiL and his queasy 
htoni.'iih, hu shall f.dl in love with 
lir.itnci*.” ., 11, i, 344. 

(2) Delicate, ticklish, nice, requiring 
dilicate handling. 

" And 1 have one thing, of a queasy qu«tj|pu«^ 
* • wlii.'li 1 must act.” K, L., II, f, 

(3) Disgustf'd, hcart-sick, nau.scated. 

Mire. ** Let Rome be thus 

Intonii’d. 

A^rip. IVho, queuKy with his insolence 
Already, wTli' their good thoughts c.'ill from 
him.” .‘^and C., HI, vl, 20. 

QUEEN. L, .subs, (i) A female sove- 
reign. 

” 1 5wi*ar again, I would -t bt* Aqueen 
I^r all Ihi- world ” Hen. F/fi-II, iii, 43. 

(j) l^oyal consort. 

” I'll uiidiTlakc to inakf. thee Henry's 

I Hen. F/-V, ill, 117. 

(3) Mistress, lady. 

** It w.rt ills queen, his queen'' 

Cyn.., I, ill, 5 * 

(4) Anytlung that holds command, 

sway or empire. 

** And thou, thricc-crowned queen of night, 
survi-y 

With tliy chaste eye.” A. Y. L., Ill, ii, 2 . 

(5) .\ female wlio is pre-eminent among 

others. it 

'* I won4) not change this hue, 
Lxci.pt to steal yoiir thoughts, my geiRle 
queen.** M. V., ll, 1, 12. 

11., vb. To play the queen. 

” A tlirci'pi-ncc bowed would hire me, 

Old as 1 am, to queen it.” 

Hen. F//MI, iii, 37. 

111., adj. Royal. 

" His queen mother.” Ham., Ill, 1, 190. 
QUELL. A.S. cwellan —to kill by choking 
or strangling, considered by some a 
doul^et ist kill. • 

I., vb. To destroy, to kill. Cf. 
Coventry Mysteries : “ With stonys her 
to quell.** 

** Quail, crush, conclude, and quell I '* 

M.N. D., V, I, 278. 
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II., subs. Murder, assassination. 

** His spungy frillowcrs, whu shall bear the 
guilt 

Of our groat qurll." Mae., I, vii, 72. 

QUELLER. One who kills, a slayer. 

• “Como, coino, thou \)tiy-qudler, show thy 

* ’ far-o.** 

T. and C.t V, v, .15 ; v. also 2 Hen. /f'-II, 

». 49- 

QUENCH. A., trs. To i-xtinji^sh. 

" Tnin tin* t.L!ilc!^ip, 

And quench Iho lin*, ihr pwiru is grown too 
hot.” K. and I, v, 2h. 

B.,intr.s. To hccoriu- cool, to lose zeal. 

“ Dost tlimi think, in tiim* 

Sin* will lint qiicmh i ” Cvm.^ I, v, 47. 

QUERN. A.S. cwcorti — that which grinds ; 
coiinecied with corn and chum. 

A hand -in ill for grinding corn. 

"Skim milk, and sninrtimcs lationr in the 

Y ure/tf 

looth'ss tn.ikf the hn'.itliless houst'wifu 
ehiini.” M. iV. /!., II, i, 36. 

QUEST. (I) Si-iircli. 

" Horse and s.ul and high evpense 
Can stead the qwst." r.r , III, I’lol., 21. 

N<jte. - Sli'.ul the iju* it ” .ud the 
se.ireh. 

• * 

(2) Suit, pnr.Miil. 

” Wh.it, in tin h-.ist. 

Will you leipiiie in piesmt dow« 1 with her, 
()r co.’i'ho your yurs/ of lovi’.’* 

.•in K. 1, i, fi4. 

(3) Enquiry, suyinx. 

* .iiost eoiitr.irious queds 
Uixiii thy doings.” M. .1/., IV, i, 6f. 

(4) Tn<iiu*st. 

” Crowier’s quest l.iw.” Hum., V, i, 21. 

(5) An iMiipanelled jury, a sworn body 
of exatnim-rs. 

* ” VVh.it l.iwful quest h.ive given their verdict , 

up 

Unto the frowning judge.” 

KfiA. ///-I, iv, iSo ; v. also Sonnet XLVI, 

Id. 


(0) A body of himlui.-i. 

'* The senate hath sent .ihout three several 
quests 

To sctircli you out.” Otk., I, ii, 46. 


QUESTANT. 

aspirant. 


A seeker, a candidate, an 
“ V\ hen 


The br.ivest q*.estatU shrinks, find what you 
seek, 

Tliat fiiiuc may cry you loud.” 

A. W., II, i, 16. 


QUESTION. I., subs. (1) Act of asking. 

” My tale provokes that qutstion.'* 

Temp., I, ii, X40. 

(2) The thing a.sked. 

“ To be or not to be— that is the question.** 
Ham., Ill, i, 56. 

(3) Inquiry, discussion. 

” You may as well use question with the wolf 
Why he hath nude the owe bleat for the 
lamb.” 

M. V., IV, i, 7-s ; V. also Hen. V-l, I, 5 ; 

10,34. 


(4) Examination, trial. 

" lie that was in question for the rohhery.” 

2 Hen. /V*l, ii, Ti'J* 

(5) Subject of dispute, /matter of 

inquiry. 

” Are you ncijiuinted with the difference 
That holds this present question in the ennrl ? '* 
A/, y., IV, i, x68 ; V. also IV. T., V, i, iQfi ; 
T. N. K., V, iii, J7. 

(6) Doubt. 

“ Wise ? why no question but he was.” 

At. A/., Ill, ii,i37 ; v. also T. N., V, i, 336. 

{7) Misgiving. 

” Think how such an apprehen>»ion 
M.iy turn the tide of fearful faction 
Ami breed a kind of question in our e.iiiso.” 

I Hen. IV-IV, 1 , r>8. 

(8) Conversation, speech, discourse. 

” 1 met the Duke yisterd.iy, and had much 
tfurs/Mir. Avilli him.” 

A. Y. L., Ill, IV, 31 ; V. als#> At. V., IV, i, 

342 ; A/. N. D.\ II, i, 235 ; IV. T., IV, 
i, 44- 

(9) C..IISC. 

” So like tl,.- king 

Th.it was .ind is tin. question of these w.-irs.” 

Ham., 1, i, no. 

(fo) 'riio statement of the reasons. 

” rhe question of Ids de.^h is ennili’d in the 
rapilol.” ^ /. C., HI, li, 41* 

(it) Order of affairs. 

'* Old Esp.ihis, 

'I’hoiigh first iu que^non, is lliy secondary.** 
A/. A/., 1, 1, 46. 

(12) R(',sistanCv-, hindrance, opiiosition. 

” .And It t oiirseivcs .'ig.iin but understand, 
Th.ll asr'’it more concerns the Turk th.ui 
Rliorii s, 

So m.iy hcAiith more facile question bear it.” 
, 0th., I, iii, 23. 

(13) A point, a topic. 

” Some ii«:ri>s!»a y qteestion of the play.** 

Ham., Ill, ii, 47. 

(14) ?'hiase: “On top of question** — 
at the highest pitch of the voice. 

Lillie eyases tliai cry out ori top ofqmtionr 

Ham., II, ii, 325. 
IT., vb. A., intrs. (i) To ask a 
question, %o inquire. 

” Lot me question more in p.u:ticular.” 

Ham., 11, ii, 231. 

(2) To argue, to debate. 

" Question, my lords, no further of the c.iso.**'* 
I Hen. F/-II, i. 75- 

(3) To converse. 

' Stay not to question for the watch is coming.' * 
R. and /., V, iii, X38 ; v. also R. ot L., 122. 

B., trs. (1) To inquire into. 

” To question our delay.” 

Hen. E-11, iv, 142. 

(2) To inteirogate, to catechize. 

*' Arc you aught 

That man may question ? ” Mac., I, iii, 43. 

(3) To examine. 

” 1 will send for him, and question him your- 
self.” A/. A., 1, u, X7. 
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(4) To converse with. 

'* It would be spoke to, 

Question it, Horatio/* Ham., 1, i, 45. 

QUESTIONABLE. Inviting question or 
conveftation. 

" Thou aim'st in such a questionable shape 
Tliat I will speak to thre." //aw., I, iv, 43. 

Note.— Cf. A. Y. L., Ill, ii. 30^ "An 
unquestionable spirit one averse to eon. 
vt^rsation. • 

QUESTION MAI^. (i) To doubt. 

*' Go, pn'Sf'ntly inquiro, and so will I, 

Where money is, and 1 110 quciSon make 
To have it^ my trust or lor my sake.*’ 

Af. K., I, i, 184 ; V. also L. C., 321. 
Note. — Cf. ** making question *' Af. I'., I, 
i, 156. 

(2) To consider. . • 

" Then of thy beauty do I question make 
Tlial tliuu among the wash's of time must go/* 
Sonnet XII, 9. 

QUESTRIST. L. quaMi^l .st'ek. 

Ono who goes in search of another, a 
seeker (most liKely a word of Sluike- 
spoare*s coinage as it seems ^KMailiar to 
the following passage). 

“ Some five or six ami thirty <if his knights. 

Hot questfists after him, met him at the 
gate.** K. L., Ill, vii, 16. 

QUICK. (i)^Alive, living. 

** *Tis for the de.ul, not lor tin* quirk.'* , 
//aiiff, V, i, 120; V. .dvi Hen. P'-II, ii, 
yq ; Rich. ///-I, ii. 65 ; T. of /!., IV, 
iii, 44 ; W., V, iii, 298 ; M. W. W., 

Ill, iv, 84. 

(2) Lively, animated, sprightly. 

“ Is there no quick recre.dion granted ? ** 

L. L. L, I, i, 150 ; v. alvi /.. /.., V, ii, 

2H4 ; r. N., 1, 1, ;V. G., I, II, 2». 

(3) IVognant. 

She's quick." • /-. L. L., V, ii, 08(1. 

(4) Prompt, read)fJ'ihvciViive. 

** Beshrew me hut you have ,i quick wil.’* * 

T. G. I, i, 12(1 • v. also A. and C., V, 
ii, 2x6. 

(5) Precipitate, rash, ho sty. 

“ Jealous in honour, sudden and r, .ick in 

quartel." A, y. L, II, vii, 151. 

(6) Sensitive. 

*• The c.ir more quick of apprehension.** 

A/. D., Ill, ii, 179. 

(7) Speedy. 

** Which for to preveut, 

I have in quick determination 
Thub st3t it down/* IJam., Ill, i. 168. 

(8) Fresli, bracing, sharp. 

•* The air is quick/* Per., IV, i, 28. 

QUICK-ANSWERED. Quick in reply, 
ready in answering (passive for activ^). 

*' Ready lu gibes, quick-ansufer*d, s.iucy and 
As quarrclous as the weasel.’* • 

Cym., Ill, iv, 

QUICKEN. A.,intrs. (i) To receive ih'c, 
to become alive. 

*' These hairs which thou dost ravish from 
my chin 

Will quicken and .iccuse thee.” 

K. L., Ill, vii,’ 38 ; v. also A. and C., IV, 

»v, 39* ; . 
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(2) To give signs of life in the womb, 
to begin to live. 

" Kveii I hen this forked pl.igue is fated to us 
Wlieii we do quicken." 

0 th., Ill, iii, 277 ; V. also 0 th., IV, ii, 66. 

B., Trs. (i) To give life to. 

“ A iiiedielfKti * 

That's able to breathe life into a stone, 

Quit ken a rork.” A. H'., 11, i, 81. 

(3) T,:) enliven, (Slteer, to refresh. 

** I.ei US go and find him fuit, , 

• And quicken his ciuhr.iced heaviness.” 

A/. V., II, viii, : V. also T. of .S’., I, i, 36. 

QUIDDITY. Low Lai. — the es- 

sence or nature of a thing, “ somclhi»g- 
ness.’* 

A quibble, a subtle ([uostion, a quip 
(one of the nice terms of the schools 
used as a l)y-word).' Cf. Lyly, Eifphues : 
“ Wherdore it beliovetli youth with all 
iiidiihlry to se.iroli not onely the hard 
(pustion of the lMiiloso]diers, but also 
th(‘ liiii' eases of the LawyiTs, not only 
the quirks aiul qttiddilics of the Logi- 
cians. blit also to have a sight in the 
iiiiinlii'r.'i of the Arillinu t icians." Cf. 
also, Hiirtoii, Avtdomv of M clanUk/I** 
“•*{^11011 (parks and quiddUien.^* 

'* Win Ins quklililifS iifiw i ” 

Ham., V, i, 92 ; v. .ilw) i Hen. IVA, ii, 42. 

QUIETUS. J-. 

An ollicT.d discharge of an account, 
a quitlniua*, heaci*, 'ij^uetliing which 
effeitually finislu s or silences a person ; 
.sofiiid lines, (fitiiitis est. Cf. Webster, 
l)uchgi%i}l i ‘ 

" And *(Musr you vh.ill not comi' to me in debt, 

Bi mg now mv slrw.ini, lien* iip>)ii yfiiir lips 
1 sign your Quielus e\t.'* 

" He liiiiisi'lf iiiiglit Ills quietus make 
Willi .1 h.in' hodkm.” 

Hum., Ill, I, 7s: V. also.Snnnrf CXXVl, 
li. 

Not*'. Oiiu'tus w.is llii* i(Tlmic'.;d tenn for 
.'irqiiilt Hu e of .ill debts at the audit of 
K.\ib(iiu(.r aiToiiiil.s. 

QUILL I'. ])in. used at nine- 

pins ; (xcr. At'/;//— a skittle; Gael, cuile-^ 
a reed. 

(i) A spine. 

” Like quills upon I he fretful porcupine.” 

^ Ham., 1, V, 20. 

(j) riie strong featjier of the wing of a 
bird. 

“To plmk ihi; qiitlls fwm ancient ravens* 
wings.” R. of L., 949. 

(3) A 

Hovering o’er the paper with ln*r quill/' 

R. of L, 1297. 

(4) Pijie, note. 

*• The fiimel coi k so blai k of hue, 

With nr.iiige-tawiiy bill. 

Tile throstle With Ids note so true, 
t. 'Ihe wren with little omi//.* 

M. N. D., Ill, i, 131. 

(5) Phrase : “ In the quill " ; various 
interpretation.s of this expression 
have been given : — 
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(i) In writing ; Cf. “ to be under tlie 
quill'*— to be written about, as in 
llacket, Life of Williams, II, 28 : ** The 
subject now under the quill ib the Bishop 
of Lincoln." 

• J^) All together, in a body, (from F. 
aicueil), quill (—a ])leat or gather) 
being from the same root. A Devonshire 
Damsels Frolic, a ballad in the Kox- 
burglie collfction, is (piotcd in sypport, 
where a bevy of girls are descrii/cd as 
swimming together : 

** Thus those feiiiaKs wi ir all in a qutli 

C'And fulluwiiii; tm tln-ii ji.istiiiu- sull.'* 

** My Iwd l‘rolo,ior will rfum* Ihis %v:iy by 
and by, .iiui llicri wr in.iy ii<*liv6r our 
supplications in the qutll.'* 

2 Itcn. VI -I, Hi, 3. 

QUILlET. Probably frotii qitidlihet^^ 
what do you choose, althougli qitodlibet 
was the invariabh? term of tln^ schools; 
quihhkthvis been suggested, a dimniuiive 
of quibble. 

A sly trick in argunn*nt, a frivolous 
distinction, atpiirk, aquibble, a subtlety, 
cliicanery. 

et •• Wlicrr be his quiddili* now, liH (jutlUit, 

his r.i*-'rs, his Inmn s, .iii<l his tn ks.'” 
iirttn., V, I, ; v. .ih.i i II, n. VI li, iv, 

17 ; c llt'n. \'l Ml, I, ; 0 //»., Ml, 1, 

20 ; 1 \ of A., IV, 111, 17 » ; L. /« L; IV, 

ill, as ). 

QUINTAIN. F. quintaiiu , Low Lai. 
qiiintanu \ T,.. ,nintaiin stieet in a ‘ 
camp .so intersecting tin* tents ol the 
tw'O legions as to .separate the litth 
maniple from ihe .sixth, and the litth 
tiirma from the sixth, hence, a public 
place of exercise. 

A figure or object to be tilted at. a 
favourite Kng]isli sport ill th(‘ lliukllo 
age.S. The (piintain liad various torni.s. 
According to Slrull, >7)t»//AVo/(/ 

Book III, chaj). i : it ** was nothing 
more than the tinnk of a tiw or post 
set up for the ])nictice c»f tyros in 
chivalry. Afterwards a staif or spear 
ivas fixed in the earth, and a sliiekl, 
being hung upon it. w.is the mark to 
^ strike at : the dexterity ol the |)ct- 
formcr consisted in smiting the shield 
in such a maniu r as to break the liga- 
tures and bear it to the ground. In 
process of lime this diversion w'as 
improved, and inste«id of the statf and 
the shield, the rosemldance of a human 
figure carvixl in wocxl was in trot I need. 
To render the appearance of tins figure 
more formidable, it w.is generally made 
in the likeness of a Turk or a Saracen < 
armed all points, beat mg shield 
upon his left arm. and brandishing a 
club or sabre wdth his right.” Another 
construction may have been more 
compion. It consisted of ah upright 


post, on the top of which a cross post 
turned upon a pivot ; at one end of the 
cross post was a broad board and at the 
other a heavy sand-bag ; the play was 
to ride against the broad cAd with a 
lance, and pass by before the sand-bag, 
coming round, should strike the til ter. 
And again, Chaucer, in Prologue to 
Mancif>lc's Tale has ".joust atte fan,” 
which would suggest, another construc- 
tion. . In all cases the object seems to 
have bf.m to te.st the accuracy of the 
rider and the agility Ox the horse. Cf. 
Ben Joiison, Love's Welcome at Welbeck : 

** At quintain he 

Hath challenged cither wide coiintic.** 

" My better parts 

Arc all thrown down, and that winch here 
stands up 

Is but n quintain.*’ A. Y, L., I, ii, 220. 

quintessence!’* The fifth, last, or 

highest essence, called also by the 
incilkieval philosophers the spirit or 
soul ol the world, the best and j>ure.st 
of a thing. Cf. P. Holland, 
Plutarch : " Aristoteles hath put down 
... for elements, fourc ; and for a 
fifth, quintes^rhce, the heavenly body 
which is immutable.*^ Cf. Milton, 
Paruilise I.ost, 111 , 7/6 : '• 

“ r.irlli, l-’I«)c)d, Air, Fir^* ; 

And tills < th<r<-.il quintessence nf Ibsivcn 
FU*w iipw.ird " (!.«'. / i-.^nt, a lifth cssi nce and higher 
tli.m c.irtb, w.it- r, airorfii»'). 

'* Tf.u li'in? .ill that road to know 
Tin- 'iwi'i/r*.fr»Kr of cvi-ry sprite 
Ib.iWM \u)iild in little show.** 

.1 Y. /...lll, li, X'xS; V. also //am., II, il, 297. 

QUIP. Wol. cfiwip —a (piick flirt, or 
turn : ( -to whip. 

A .'illill’l) stroke ol wit, a sarcastic 
saying. Cf. Milton, L' Allegro, 27 : 
" Quiffs, and cranks, anil wanton wiles. * 

'* And notw.lhstniidin.; all her sudden quips. 
The* IiMs>l wlu'ri-oi wmiUi *]urll a lover’s hupi', 
Yi‘t. s|'aiiu l-likc', the inon: she spunis luy 
love, 

Tbr more it ijrows, and fawnclh on her still.** 
T. (i. V., IV. ii. 12 ; v. .also M. A., II, Hi, 
2x8.: /l.y.L.V.iv.yf). 

QUIRE. L. chorus ssh^ind of singers; 
Gr. ’ “‘'i dance in a ring. 

I., subs. ( i) A company, jin assembly. , 
Cf. Spenser, Faerie Qiiecne, VI, viii, 
4^7 •• 

** He mole porceivo a littL dawning sight 
Of .ill whiiii llu ri' WM.1 doing in that quire *' 

- *' Thvn tlio whole quire hold their hips and 

l.iiigh.” M. N, D., 11, i, ss. 

(2) A company of singers, a chorus. 

** A quire of such cuticing birds.** 

2 Hen. VI-l, ill, 92. 

(3) A place for singers. 

*' Our cage 

\Vc make a quire, as doth the prison’d bird, 
And sing our bondage freely.” 

Cym., Ill, Hi. 43. 
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XL., vb. To sini; in unison, to har- 
monize. 

'* My throat of war bo turn’d, 

Wl^h quired with my drum, into a pipe 
Srnair as an eunuch, or the virf^iii voice 
Tti.it bailies lulls asleep.*' 

Cor., Ill, ii, 1x3 ; v. .ilso M. V., V, i, 62. 

QUIRK. Probably from the same root 
Jis Wcl. chwioriw--to turn briskly ; chwyr 
- -stroiif^ impuhjg^ ; chwvritn —to whir, 
to whiz ; chwired —a quirk, ii piece of 
craft; chwiredu be craftf, to play 
tricks. Cf. (rUhl. lurii. a 

w'ilc, a trick (Skoal). 

(1) A whim, a caprice, a turn. 

** Holikf' this is a nvm of tli.it quirk.*' 

T. N., Ill, iv. ; V. alsci A. M'., Ill, ii, 
51 : Per., IV, Vi, 3. . 

(2) A conceit, an e^trav.if'ance, a 

IliRht of fancy. ** 

“Oiii* th.'it excels the quirks of lil.i/nning 
pens." 0th., II, i, tt\. 

{}) A jest. • 

‘* I may eh.iiice have wmie odil quirks .'iiul 
leiiinaiits of wit broken on ini'." 

M. .4., 1 1, iii, 2ri. 

QUIT. Vb. (1) fo requite, to revenue. 
" Thi'y shall find, nw.iketl in such .1 kiiul, 
lloth strength^nf limb and puln v of mind, « 
Ability iff tne.itis and choice ol trii'iid-s 
To quit 111*’ of thi’iii tliorou^'hlv." 

M. i4., IV, i, i*j8 ; v. also T. .4., I, i, 141 ; 
Rich. ///-IV, iv, 20 ; .U. M., V, 1, 407 ; 
492- 

(2) To repay, to reward, to recompimse. 

" I'll quit their pains." 

R. and /., If, iv, 204 ; also A. and C., 
Ill, xiii, 123; RUh. ff-V, i, 4j; Prr., 
Ill, i, 35; 'r. AT. V., lit, Vi, 24; V. 
35- . 

( i) To pay out, to be on a level with. 

“ WIkiiii 

Ho may at pleasure whip, or hariR, or torture, 
.\s he shall like, to quit me." « 

A. and C., Ill, xiii, 151 ; v. also Ifam., V, 
iii 254- 

(4) To absolve, to acquit, to forgive, to 

exculpate. 

" God quit you In his mi'rey." 

Hen. V-ll, ii, 166 ; v. al:#j Hen. V-Ul, v, 
47; I Hen. JV-lll, ii, Hf ; 2 Hen. 
Vr-lll, ii, 218 ; Hen. VJII-V, i, 70 ; 
A Y. L., Ill, i, II ; K. L., I, n. ?o; 
A. W., V, iii, 295 ; M. St., V, i, 479 ; 
r. N. K., Ill, i, 72. 

(5) To renfSt. 

" Quit the fine for one half of his rikkIs." 

St. V., IV, i, 377 ; V. also C. K., 1, i, 2^. 

(6) To abandon, to depart from. 

*' The very rats , 
Instinctively had it." Temp., 1, ii, 148. 

(7) To cease, to give up. 

" Their f.ithcr 

Then old and fond of issue, took such sorrow 
Tliat he quit being." Cym., I, i, 38. 

QUITTAL. Requital,, return, repayment. 

" As in revenge or quitted of such strife." 

R. of Lt, 33$. 


QUO 

QUITTANCE. 1., subs, (i) Discharge 
from a debt, release from an obligation, 
acquittance. 

" 111 aiiv bill, warrant, quittance, or obliga- 
tion." ' St. W. \V., I, i, 9. 

(2) Requital, reward, recompeiisrfTw 

" Wc, thiTcforo, h.ive great cause of Ihaiik- 
fiiliiess ; 

.\iid sh.ill forget Jhe olTice of our band, 

Soon* r lli.iii quittatke of desert and iiiorit 
^ Ai'L-oiiling lo the weight and worthiness," 
Hen. V-ll, ii, 34. 

(3) Kelli rn of blow for blow. 

" I hise mine eyes saw him in bloody sbilp, 
kriidi-img faint quittance, w'earied and oui- 
, bri.itli'd, 

T*> H.irry Mrinm*)iith." j I/en. IV-l, i, 108'. 

11.. vb. 'fo re}>ay,. to rc’(]iiite. ^ 

" Ibnlirace we lln’ii this opportunity. 

As filling In st to quittance their din-it." 

1 lltH. VI H, i, 14. 

QUIVER. .\.S. l)ri.sk, lively. 

Nimble, .ictivc. agile. Cf. Bartholo- 
mew lie (ilanville. Dc Prnfyrietatibus 
Hrritin (ICuglislu’fl I»y John de Trevisa, 

I loS) ■- “ l liere i.s a mauer tishc that 
liiglit miigill, vvhii.h is full r/tftwfhe^pd 
s\\jf 4 .” (t>n!y once used by Shak(:.spcare.) 

" 'rin re w.is ,1 little quiver fi-llow, and a* 
woiiKl m.iii.ige you his pieei; Ihiis.” 

2 Hen. tv in, ii, 261. 
QUOIF. V. ; Ger. ku/fc, kuppe^^^ 
cup. 

A t lose- fitting ciij.^eliaped cap, a 
skull eiip. 'll coil. 

" If* im* tli«»ii Mikly quoit. " 

Hen. tV-l, I, 147. 
?Jole.— *• Sii kl\ q.i»iil"-.i badge of sick* 
• iiiss;v. .list) IP. IV^ iv, 221. Cf. this use 

of .111), with tli.it in naked bird (q.v.). 

QUOIT. 1 ., subs. Pbi. The. game 
jilayi’tl With Hill iron di.scs pitclicfl to an 

object (only oticir used as a subs, by 
Shakespeare). 

" *I heir legs are liolh of a bigness and a* 
plays at quniH well.” 

2 Hen. IV~n, iv, 206. 

11., vb. To i)itch, to hurl, to throw 
(only once used as a verb 
Shnke.spearc). fho verb m this 
sense is used by a modern author, 
V. l aster, Lift'anf Dickensllll, 392: 
“If you coulK have .seen the 
];hysiciiin nnd niir.se quoited out 
into lli(‘ passage.” 

" Qutiit him down, Bardolph." 

2 Hen. I V-ll, iv, 156. 

QUOTE, (i) To observe, to mark. 

" I nin sorry that with better heed and 
judgment 

1 had rirjt quoted him." 

Haniu II, i, 110 ; v. also T^nd C., IV, v, 
2jf ; R. and J., I, iv, 31 yR. of L., 812. 

(2) To set down, to hold. 

" A fellow by the hand of nature mark’d, 
Quoted, and signed to do a deed of shame." 
K. /., IV, li, 222 ; V. also A . W., V, ill, 
203 ; L. L. L., IV, iii, 82. 


LL 
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(3) To examine. 

Note how she guotts the leaves." 

, . ^ i. 50 . 

(4) To interpret, to construe. 

Dumain. " Our letters, madam, Bhow*d 
* 49^ much more tlian jest. 

Ijongaville, So did our kviks. 

Rosaline, We did not quote thorn so." 

/.. L. A.. V, ii, 776 . 
Note.— Cf. * " nii'iqnoic " - tt> misenustrue 
in X lien. /I'-V. ii, i 

(5) To cite, to athliicc, to lu iiif' ftJ^wnrd. 

" And how quote vou inv folly ? ” 

■ T. r., IT, Iv, x8. 

*■ (6) To put down for n forena*. 

“His face's own lUirRiiil did quoif such 
nma/c.s 

That all l•vcs s.iw his ryfs mrh.uiti'd with 
*■ B-i/os." 7 -. L. L., II, i, 24O. 

QUOTH, (i) Sai.l. spoke. 

“ * How now, Sir Jtilm ! ' qtotlh I." 

Hen. K-Il, iii, 16. 

(j) Went : Wise, Shaftrsfyrant : Jits 
liifthplace and its Xcii^hhoitrhood, 
p. 112. observes: ** A peculiar use 
' of Hu* veil) * ipiolh ’ IS noticeable 
-■ - * iiiuonf^ tile lower oiiUrs in War- 
wickshire. It is universally itpplied 
to inanimate Ihiiif^s ; for instance, 
thouf;h the ploughshare eould not 
speak, still tlui verb ‘ quoth ’ 
would not be ina]q»iicable to it. 
^ Jerk,* llio ploui^lishnrth 

that is, the jilouKhshare went — to 
use a vulf(drisiii— jerk.” Cf. lley- 
woikI, The I* air Maid of the 
IV, 1 : “ I was sent to the top-mast 
to watch, and there I fi'Il fast 
asleep: ‘Hounce,* quoth the ^nns, 
down tumbles (Mom.*’ 

** • Shake,* quoth Ihi* diivo-hoiiso." 

R. anA A, I, iii, 32. 

QUOTIDIAN. T.,. quotidiamts -^iX^Wy, 

A fever whose paroxysms apjiear daily. 

" Hr siu'iiis to have tin; quotidian of love upon 
him." 

A. Y. A., Ill, ii, V4 ; V aUt I fen. F-H, 
i, U 4 . 


R. The dog’s letter, from its resemblance 
in souiul to the snarling of a dog, a very 
familiar idea in Shakespeare’.^ lime. 
Jonson in his J\ufilish Gtammar says: 
“ K is the dog’s letter and luirreth in 
the sound.” Cf. Harclay, Ship of 
. Fools (157S) : 

•* This man ni.ilicioiis whieh tnuiMed is with wrath, 
Nought els soimileth hiil llii> Iukunc letter R. 
Though aU. be well, yet he none ay iswi-r hath 
Save the doggts letter glowming with nar,’ iiur." 

Nurse, “ Doth not roseiii.iry and Romeo 
begin both with a letter ? 

Romeo. Ay, nurse ; \vh.it of that 7 both 
with an R. 

Nurse, Ah, mocker 1 that's t he do^s name." 

R. emd ll» iv, 181 . 


RABATO. F. mbat from rabaltre. 

A neck-band or mil, originally the 
collar turncvl back. 


I 

1 

I 


“Troth, I think your oihevtfyabalo were 
belter.” M. A., HI, iv, 7. 

RABBIT-SUCKER. A sucking rabbit, a 
young one. Cf. Lyly, Endymion, V, 2 : 

I prefer an oklc cony before a rabbit- 
sucker.'* 

"If thou dost it halfijo gravely, so ni.T jostle- 
ally, both ill word and matter, hang me 
‘'lip by II i(* heels for a tahhit-sucker.** 

Z Nen, /F-II, iv, 400. 

RABBLE, (i) A noisy di.sorderly crowd. 

“ Mailed up in shame, with papers on my back, 
And followed with a rabl 4 e that rejoice." 

2 Hen, F/-II, iv, 32. 

(2) The lower class of people, the mob. 

" I will not yield 

To kUs tlx;, ground before young Malcolm's 
feet, 

And to be baited with the rabble's curse." 

ilfoc., V, vili, 39. 

(3) Mciner spirits or fellows. 

" Go bring the rabble 

O'er whom I give thee power, hero to this 
pl.ice. Temp., IV, i, 37. 

RACE, 1 . F. race : O.H. Ger. reiza-^ 
a lino, a stroke, a mark. Probably 
some confusion with T.. retdix, 

(1) I.incagc, family, tdescent. 

** Pnpils laekt she none of noble rare. 

Who pour their bounty on her.” 

Per., V, Pnd., 

(2) Breed. 

** |)iinran*s h irses, the minions of theirrorr.** 
.Mat., H, iv, 15; V. also M, F., V, i, 7a. 

(3) Class, ifibe. 

" 'flic V'hole race of mankind." 

T. 0/ A., IV, i, 40. 
(.4) A pccul''>/’,t4rt flavour, as in wine, 
('f. Hlackstonc, Notes on Shake- 
speare : “ Race, and raciness in 

winr*, signifies a kind of tartness ” ; 
hvnee, the original nature of any- 
thing or that which marks its 
origin or descent, hence, natural 
disposition, inherent quality. 


" I have begun. 

And now I give my sensual race the rein." 

M. II, iv, x6o ; v. also Temp., I, ii, 
3 S 8 . 

(5) A p.irncular trait, 

" None our parts so poor ' ' 
But was a race of heaven.” 

, A.fgd(^-*I>lu. 45 . 

RACE (raze), 2 . v. Raze. 

RACE, 8. A running. 


“ Forspent with toil, as runners with a race” 
3 Hen. F/-II, iii, i. 

RACK, 1 . Iccl. — drift, motion, 
to drive, to toss; Scotch, reek 
—smoke. 

Subs. Light, vapoury, drifting clouds. 
Cf . Bacon, Sylva Sylvarum, §115 (quoted 
by Dyce) : ** The winds in the upper 
region which move the clouds above 
(ig^h wo dall the^ ro^A)." 
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“ But, as wc often see, against some storm, 

A silence in the heavens, the rack stand still/* - 
Ham,, II, ii, 460; v. also Temp,, IV, i, 
156; A, and C,, IV, xiv, 10; Sonnet 
• XXXIII, 6. 

RACK, 2 . Dut. rachen^to stretch, to 
torture : Ger. rechen stretch. 

Vh. A., trs. (i) To stretch, to strain. 


(A 


( 3 ) 

(4) 


*' Try what piy cmlit can in Venice do ; 
That shall be rack'd, even to the uttexniost." 

• M, V,, I, i, 181. 

To exaggerate. 

** For if sc# falls out 

That what Hi* have \re prize not tn the worth 
Whiles we cnjof'it, but being lacked and lost. 
Why then wc rack the value." 

.1/. A., IV. i, 122. 

To distort. , , 

•* Thousand escape's of wit 
Make thee the father of ihi'ir itllc dreams, 
And rack thee in their fancies.*’ 

, A/. J/.. IV. i, 64. 

To torment. ^ 


“ rU rack thee with old cramps." 

Temp., 1, ii, 


(5) To torture by stretcliing bhe limbs. 

" Say he be taken, rack'd, .md tortiin>d, 

I know no pain they can inflict upon him 
Will make him say I mov’d him to tliobc 
arms." 2 Hen. VI- III, i, 376. 

(6) To harass by exaction. 

" The Commons hast thou rack’d." 

r • 2 Hen. Vl~\, iii, 127? 

B., intrs. To cudgel one’s brains, to 
strain one’s invention. 


A pair of tribunes that have rack'd for Romo 
To make coals cheap." Cor., V', 1, lO. 

RACK, 3. Connected with the verb 
rock. ft 

A quick amide half way lK*tween a 
pace and a trot : cf. H^lnu ’s Armnury : 

“ Rack is a pacew:-’ . the. liorse 
neither Trots or Ambles, btit is bidweeii , 
both.” Again -Cotgrave’s French Dic- 
tionary gives 'M wide —amble, pace, 
racke; an ambling or racking *pace ; a 
smooth or easie gate.” Note . — \ re- 
cent allusion to this use of the w'ord is 
found in The Field, Oct. 17, 18S5; 
"Col. Dodge's delinition of a tack is 
that it is half-way between a pace and 
a trot.” 

** It is the right buttcr-wonj.m s rack to 
market." A. Y. Ill, 11, 87. 

Note. — The passage is a perplexing one 
and pD)bablY corrupt. Other readings arc 
— rank (—going one after another or order) 
rote, vanl (at market). 

RACKER. One who wrests, twists, per- 
verts. 

" I abhor . . . such rackerfoi orthography, 
as to speak dout when he should sav 
doubt:* L. L, L., V, i, 21. 

Note. — ^This passage refers to the ch.*n:c 
in the pronunciation of words which was 
completed about Shakespeare's time. 

RACKING. V. Rack, 1. 

Drifting before the wind, flying. 

** Three glorious suns, each one a perfect sun ; 
Not separated with the racking douds." 


RAGE. Vb. A., intrs. (i) To be in a 
rage, to storm. 

"When one so great begins to rage, he's 
bunted 

Even to falling." A, and C,, IV, i, 7. 

(2) To rave. 

“ Doth he still rage ? " K. V, vii, xi. 

(3) To run wild. ^ 

" Thosi' painpcrf'd animals 
Tli.it rage in s.iv.ige sensuality." 

AI. A,, IV, 1, 58. 

(4) 'To b(' violi'iitly excited (active for 

pa.ssive). ^ 

“ Our rat;ing motions." Otk,, I, ill, 328. 

B., tns. To enrage, to chafe. 

" Vouiig hot colls being raged do rage the 
iiujic.” ■ • 

Rith. y/-ir, i, 70; v. also Rick. //-II, 
i, i7f. 


RAGGED, (i) Kough, rugged. 

" Thrii lot not wiiiler’s ragged hand debars) 

III tlii’i* ihv siiiiiTiu'i, ere llmu be distill'd.'* 
Sumtet VI, 1 ; v. alvi V, and A,, 37; 2 
Hill. IV I, i, 151. 

(j) lorn into rags, tattered. 

" How like llir priidig.il doth she relufii,*' 

• * With «T-wi*.uiiri’d libs and ragged sails." 

M. V„ II, Vi, 18. 

(3) With tattered and shabby clothes. 

" Shivc-s as ragged as La/.arns in the painted 

I Hen. /F »V, ii, 22 ; v. albo x Hen* lY^ 
IV, ii, 28; 2y/r«.^A/-lV. iv, J2. 

(4) Wretched, beggarly. 

" Dprm thv b.ick Ii.iiigs rn^,^ed mis''iy." / 
•V. and /., V, i 7r ; v. albo 2 Hen, IV-y, 
• w. J7. 

{5) Ifaish, fliscopl.'int. 

" My vou r is ragged : I Kii'iw I cannot please." 

A, y. /.., 11 , V, 14. 

RAGING-WOOD. y. Wood. 

Kaging-inel. 

" How lin* yiniiig wlu-Ip of Talbot's, raging’- 
wiiod, 

Did Ih sli his puny swr>rfl in Frenchmen's 
l.i-Kxl.’’ I Hen, K/-1V, vii, 33. 

RAISING OF. Raising. 

" F.n h f»iic . . . 

Ch is»'»I ns a wav, till raising of more aid 
Wt i.inu- ag.tin to bind them." 

C. V, I, S5^. Cf. "se.nrehing of," 
A. V. L., II, •iv, 44: "writing of," 
.1 Y, L., IV, iii, 10. 

RAKE. A., trs. ( i ) To collect, to gather. 

" Hfiw, i* llif; n.iine of thrift, 

Dots he rake this together?" 

Hen. VIIFIU, ii, 142. 

(2) To cover, to bury. 

" Here in the sands. 

Thee I'll rake up, tlie post unsanctified 
Of niiirderoii.s lechers." 

^K. L% IV, vi, 249. Cf. " trmrakc the fire *• 
to cover or bank up a fire with smalt 
coal, etc., so as to cause it to bum slowly 
and keep alight for a long time. 

B., intrs. To search closely. 

" Even in your hearts, there will he rake for 
it.” Han. K-11. iv. 98. 
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RAMPALLIAN. A common term of 
vulgar abuse ; probably one who 

associates with romping women or 
harlots. 

** Away, you scullion ! you rampallian I you 
f*- fustilarian 1 I'll licklo your calas* 

trophe." 2 Hen. IV-Wt i, 55. 

RAMPING. (1) Romping, roaring for a 
spring, rampant: 

" A clip-wiiiK'd KriUiii siiul ;i niMuItt'ii raven, 
A eoii(-|iiii(' lidii .iiicl .1 rampint: r.it.** ti 
1 Hen. IV 111, i, x )i ; v. .ilso 3 Hen. 
VI \\ ii, t\. 

*(2) Raging, storming, prancing about, 
ram|)agiiig. 

“ Wli.il ii fool art lho», 

A rampinf; fiNil, to .iiul sl.iinp .uid swe.ir 
^ U|Min itiy party ! " K. Ill, i, 122. 

RAMPIRE. K. rrmpiir-ii rainpiiT, the 
wall of a foilrt'ss. 

Vb. To bar or barricaflc, to fortify 
Vith a rampart (used only once l)y 
Sliakespean;). 

" S' 1 but tliv b'fd 

Ag.iiiist our tanipir'il •»wl tin y shall 

o^M 1 . n! 1., V.'iv, 47* 

^ Noll*. -As a sulis. tin* wmil w.u formerly 
• iiseil iiiilisi tiiniiialclv with mmj/’ii/’/. 

RANGE. A., trs. 'Po w.inder over, to 

s(*arch. 

"Hi* ilul MU'.V the town to ^IMO h me out." 

i. .V., IV, ill, 7. 

B., intrs. (i) 'Po rank. ’ 

" nil itsiM Vfc'*’ 'oinrs .nhw.iit Ins ntTertioii 
fU«4Ys*‘evi iilv with imiie." 

M. A., 11, 11, 0; V. also Hen. 17/7-11, 
lii, 20. 

(j) To roam, to rove at large, 

" \NV slav'd her for yi ar s.ike, . 
Idsi* had she with her l.itliei .dong." 

.1. y. / ., I, ill, 05. 

(3) 'Po bo incaitistant. 

’* If I h.ive runted. 

Like him th.1l tr.ivels 1 reiuni again.” 

.Somul t. IX, 5. 

RANGED. Orderly disposed, well-built. 

" The wide .uvh of 

The ran^i‘J empiie.” .-1. anJ C., T, i, 34. 

RANK, 1. 1.. adj. ( 1 ) 1 .\ixnrianl or coarse 

ill growth. 

" riiings rank and gro^^s in nalure 

Possess it inefi-ly.” iLtitt,, 1, ii, 136. 

(j) lliRll. full. ■ 

" Rain added ti> a rivei that is fdiiA*, 

PiTforee will force it oveiilow the bank." 

r. afui A., 71. 

(3) Excessive, immoderate, extreme. 

“ 1 do forgive 

Thv r«mAf*s< f.inlis." 

temp., V, i, H2 ; v. .also L. L. L., V, ii, 

80S. 

(4) Rich, abundant. 

" Noipi'ill it yield to Norway or the Polo 
A rnnktr tale, should it be -old ii/'iee." 

Htt/n., IV, iv, 22. 

(5) Gross, coarse, foul. 

•* There pul on him 

What forgeries you please; imirry, none so 

rank 


As in ly dishonour him." 

Ham., II, i, 20 ; v. also Ham., Ill, iii, 37 ; 
IV. T., I, ii, 266 ; A. Y. L., IV, i, 80. 

(6) Overweening, arrogant. 

" Ha 1 what, so rank ? Ah, ha ! 
There's mischief in this man." 

Hen. V/II-I, ii, i8h. 

(7) Lustful. 

" The ewes, being rank, 

III the end of autumn ‘turned to the r.'iins." 
M. V., I, iii, 79; vcalso 0 /h., Ill, iii, 212. 

(H) Siirftpted, overcharged. 

“ Hut rather show awlv> like fearful Wtir," 
To diet rank minds .sick of happiness.*' 

2 Hen. IV-IV, i, 64 ; v. also Sanftel 
CXVIII, 12. 

(o) Tnf<‘f tod witli clLseascd matter to bo 
expelled (by bleeding). 

" I know not, gentlemen, what you intend, 
Wlio else must be let blood, who else is rank." 

- /.C.,in,i, 153. 

(id) Rancid, strong-smelling. 

" Sowter will eiy upon *t for all this, though 
• it be .IS rank as a fox." 

T. H., II, V. 114. 

II., ;idv. Much, greatly. 

" 'I'o wr.ikrn and discredit oiir exposure, 

I low rank WK'ver rounded in with danger." 
T. athi C., I, ii, 196 ; v. also M. W. W., IV, 

M, 22. II 

RANK, 2 . Subs. v. RUck,*^ 3 . 

RANKLY. Grossly, foully 

" The w'hole r.ir of Denmark 
Is bv a forgi’d proee.ts nf iny death 
Kaiikly ahiisf*d.” Ham., I, v, 38. 

RANKNESS. (1) Excess, exuberance. 

'* I am stifled 

With die men* rankness of their joy." 

Hen. VIII-IV, i, 57- 

(j) Iii.solert.v. ' 

" Hegiii yiMi to grow upon me ? I will 
p]i\'src your rankness.’* 

A. y. I. i. 79. 

RANSACK, (i) To pillage, to plunder. 

** llu* btistard Falconbridgo. 

Is now in Kiigland, ransacking the cTiureh, 
OlTi'iidiiiK cliarity.” K. Ill, iv, 172. 

(2) To carry off by force, to abduct. 
"Treascii were it to the ransack'd queen." 

T. and C., II, ii, 150. 

RANSOM. L, subs, (i) Price paid for 
tlic release of a prisoner. 

” Here shall they make their random on the 
s.ind." 2 Hen. Vi-IV, i, xo. 

Note. — " Make "«pay. ' 

^ (2) 2\tonement, expiation. 

" If hearty somw 
Be a sufldent ransom for offence 
• I tender 't here." T. G. V., V, iv, 75. 

IT., vb. (i) To buy out of captivity or 
punishmrmt. 

" Let him be ransomed.** Cym., V, v, 85. 

(2) To atone for, to expiate. 

" Your trespass now bcooines a fee ; 

Mine ransoms ycnixs, and yours must ransom 
me." Sonnef CXX, X4. 
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(3) 'Jo release, to deliver. 

•* To ranwm iiiy two lu'phvws from their 
death.” T. A., Ill, i. 173. 


(2) Admirably, nicely. 

” IIuw rurrly docs it inert with Ihi't tini<''s 
giiisi- T. of A., IV, iii, 445. 


RAP. If el. hvapa —to fall, to rush licad- 
loiig ; Ger. raffen —to snatch. 

( () To transport out of one's self with 
ecstasy. 

, What, ch-ar sir. 

Thus taps you ? Arc you wi ll ? ” 

• Cym., I, vi, 50. 

(2) To engross, to absorb. ^ 

• “You arvyfjapt, sir, in some work, some 
di'dic.itiorw 
To tlio o'^fat lord." 

T. of A., I, i, 20 ; V. also Mac., I, iii, 57, 
Ua ; Ii V, 5 ; Tewp., I. ii, 77- 

RAPINE. Rape, ravishment. * 

“ And day by day I’ll iki this heavy task. 
So thou destroy Rapine and Miirther tlii‘n\'* 
I,* 7*. .1., V, II. 59. 

Note. — ^l’h<* word oceurs seveial liin'S in 
the S.M1U* seene in the sami- st'iise, .mil nowliere 
else in Shakes|)c:ir«. 

RAPTURE, (i) Violent seizures* (the ety- 
mological sense). 

“ And, spite of all tin* rupture of tin* <rt*a, 

This ji'wel holds his building on luv .inn.” 

J'tr., 11, I, ifi. 

(2) Ecstasy* transport of delight. 

“ III t1u$ rapture, I shall suii-ly speak • 
Thu tlmig 1 shall repfiit.” 

2 \ and ('., Ill, li, izU. 

(3) Delirium, disorder of the niiiul. 

“ Hit braiiesick raptures 
Cannot distaste* the g«w<lness t»f .1 quaiiel.” 

T. atul C., 11, It, 124. 

(4) A fit of spasms. ^ 

“ Your pr.ittliiig mirs* 

Into Di rapture h is le\ baby ery 
While she dials him.” '('or.\ 11, 1, 197. 

Note. — Sb-evci1lfc|iii»ws b iiii Tlie l/o\pttal 
for London Follies (i^kj.!) : “ Vour darling 
will weep itself into a rapture, if you take nnt 
good heed.” 


RARE, (i) Scarce, uncommon.* 

” She calls me pnjud, and th.it she •’oiiM not 
love me. 

Were man as rare as pliorni.x.” 

A. y. L., IV, ii, 17. 

(2) Extraordinary, exceptioniil. 

” His rtomfHisiire ntre iiuWd 

Whom thcise things cannot hlcniisli.” 

A, and C., I, iv, 22. 

(3) Unparagoiicd. 

" As she’s rare, 

Must it lie groat, and us his imtsom's inighiv. 
Must it bi* violent.” W, T., 1, ii, 4.jb. 

(4) Exquisite;. 

“lam senwiess of your wrath ; a touch m#re 
tare 

Subdues all pangs, all fears.” 

C'yw., I, i, 115^ 

RARELY, (i) Early. Note. — Uare is • 

Dev^shirc word meaning *• early," v. 
Ilalliweirs Archaic Dictionary', some- 
times written **rearly.'* 

Daughter, ” Whoxe's my wedding-gown ? 
Broths, ru bring it to-morrow. 


Daughter, Do, very ror^ 


Tn.k,, 


IV, 


(3)''' Exceptionally, immoasurtbly, ex- 
ceedingly. 

" Sh-ivc, soulless villain, dog !• 

O rarely b.isc.” A. and C., V, ii, 158. 


RASCAL. F. rrtfrt///<?^tho rascal sort, 
proiuTly scrapings, refii.se; L. rasunt, 
supine of rado '-i scrape. 

J., subs, (i) A lean deer, not fit to 
be hiinli'd or killed. (*f. Drayton, 
Pol\\dbu)n : “'rin; bucks and lusty stags 
amongst llie rii^nils .slrrw’d.’* 

“ riioii msiul tli.it art worst in blood to run, 
Li.id’st firsl.” 

Cor., I, i, I'iJ ; v. .iIst) .* 1 . V. L.flll, ill, 
55 ; 2 flrn. /I'-II, iv, 36; V, iv, 34. 


(j) One of the cDiniiion herd. 

••Yet I, * 

A dull .Hill iiiiiddv-inettled rascal, peak, 
l.iki' J«»hii-.i-dr'Mins." Ham., II, li, 573 * 

(3) A nil ail fellow, a rogue, a trickster. 
'* Uul in fvery horn si hand a whip 
I'll l.tsli thi‘ ra\Litls ii.iked Ihniiigh the world.” 

Oth., IV^, 143. 

Ik,* ad), (i) WorlliloSii. 

•• will ii M .mis llvulus Rffiws so rovetous 
'I'o hw k sii- h rasial toimb p* fnim his friends.” 

/. C., IV, ill, 80. 

(2) Mean.Jow. 

" .V rn'^ml bi.ij'fc.lrig sl.ive.” 

2 //in. IV U, IV, 2.r; v. akso R, of L,, 
g ^*71. 


RASCAL-LIKE. Like a I** ’., or worthless 
clc'er. • 

• *' Niil rascrtl-like, Id fall d«iwn with a pinch, 

Ihil r.ithri, inoiMlv'iii.iil and desperate stags, 
'1 111 11 I'll tin: blDDily hoiiiuls with heads of 

Sll I I, 

And iii.iki* the row.irds sl.ind .aloof .at bay.”’ 

I lien. K/-IV, ii, 49 * 


RASH, 1 . J);.n. and Sw. rns/t — brisk ; 

Icel. rdsAi - vigorous; Ger. rnscA — 
cpiick, vigorous. 

J., adj. (i) Ifasty, sudden. 

“ Die ri.isDii of this ra.sA ul.ann to know.” 

R. of L., 473. 

(2) Quick acting, prccipit.'ite. 

“ feoiilrlrlothl'^, andllut with no rasA potion, 
Jiul Milh a Inigmiig dram that shoufd not 
work 

MaliMDi'.dv like pof,on.” 

\y. T., I, li, 308 : V. als^) 1 Hen. 7 P~ 1 II., 
; ii, 61. 

] (3) Urgent, pressing, 

i ” My mailer is so rash.** 

j T. and C., IV, ii, 60. 


' II., adv. Rashly, foolishly, recklessly. 

, *’ Why do you speak so stir 111 ugly and rash ? ” 

I 0 th., ill, Iv, 78. 

; RASH T'Rase), 2 . F. arracher^io tear up 
I and away : L. e xradico •-•io eradicate. 
! To pluck suddenly, to snatch. Cf. 
I Arthur of Little Brytaync, p. 83 (ed. 

I 1814) : ** He rashed him out of the 

; saddle." Cf. also Malory, Morte d*Ar- 
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thur : “ And then he (Sir Lancelot) 

gave Sir Bors such a bnftct that he 
made him bow his head passing low, 
and thercwiitial he rasi^d olT his Kclm/* 

*' TIvs night 

« ^He dreamt the boar had rashed (ras«l, razed) 
off his helm.'* Rich, ///-111, il, ii. 
Note. — Spctisor, Faerie Queenr, IV, ii, 153, 
iisf‘s rash in f'cr m-iisv of to ithtver to pieces, 
to hack — 

" Slili'lds did &lir;ir, and iiuulii did r&sH, 
and helms did In'w." * 

RASH (Rase, raze), 3 . J*'. rascr^-io .scrain* ; 

L. rasum, siipiiu- of vtuio A ber.ipe. 

To rij), to strike by a j^IaiiciiiK blow. 
Note. — 'riu; word is a Imnliiij' W-rm. 
and alludes to tlie viohiit obli(|ue 
stro(ku ma<le by the wild Ixuir with his 
tusks. Cf. lliicliown (?) Lanceld of 
the Lake : — 

-•‘STiey hiirklid Ihi'ii ti»gi lIiiT 

Like iiiitu wild iMi.in s rashmii ; 

And with llirir swords .uni shirlds lliry r.in 
At oik: anothi'r slasliiiif'." 

Cf. also, Warmi. Alhiini*s F'nuhtnd, 
Vll : “ I la! ciir, avMiit, the boar so 
ray'c thy hidi*,” and af^ain. Ih n Jon.son, 
Every Man Out of hi'i lluiuour, IV, 4 : 
** Sir, T mist luy purpose in his arm. 
rashed his iloublel slei-ve, ran him cl(»se 
by the left cheek, and lhroiiy,h his hair." 
" Boenuso I w<»uUi not sr* ... thy fn'ic« 
sbi«r 

In his .uiok^.v'd llcsli rash Im.ui^h f.ings." 

K. / ., Ill, vii, 37. 

Noll’.- Till’ folios K'.id stiik hu* rash. 

V. also Raze, 1 . 

RAT-CATCHER. A cat. 

“T/lwll, you rat-iuUher, will you w.ilk ? " 
K. uiiif ill, i, yz. 

Nolo. — Tdu'rt is tin* ii.inK* givm to tlic tal 
ill Rnnard the pnx, .lud /'i/hy/ or Jihatt is 
fn’quriillv list'd of r.us in «ilil writers. 

RATE, 1 . L. raliiw, determined, 

fixed, .settleil, think, 1 judge. 

I., siil).s. (i) Value, esteem. 

•* Sloiii’s whoM* r.ilt'S .III' either lieli t»r poor 
As t.iiK v v.ihns them.'' 

it/, it/., II, il, 175 ; V. also I't'mp., I, ii, •>». 

(2) Worth, market jnice. 

** He lends out money gr.ilis .'iml luings do-wii 
The rate of us.iiif'i* here with iis.” 

Jl/. V., I, iii, 36 , V. alsr, A. ir., V, iii, 315. 

(3) Estimation. '* 

” My son Is lost and, in my rate, she too, 

Wlio is so f.ir from Italy removed 
I neVr again shall see her.” 

Temp., II, i, 103. 

(4) Degree. 

** 1 am a spirit of no rtnninon rate." 

M. A*. I)., HI, I, 141. 

(5) Style of living. 

“ Nor do I make mo.m tii he abridged 
Fronrsuch a noble rate." .M. I'., ti’, i, 127. 

( 6 ) Scale. 

** Rich stuffs, and ornametiis of household, 
which 

I find at such proud rate that it out-speaks 
Possi'ssion of a subject." 

//«•. a, lay. 


II., vb. (i) To value. 

*' I praisfd her as I rated her." 

Cym., I, iv, ^>7. 

(2) To calculate. 

" Then must we rate the cost of the erection 
a Hen. JF-l, iii, 44. 

(3) To assign after calculating. 

" Having in Sieily 

Sextus Pompclus spoil'd, we had not rated 
him 

His part o' the islc."|uf. andC., lll|Vi, 25. 

(4) To equal in value. 

* “ One of them rates 

All that is won and lov^' 

^ A. and C., Ill, ii, 60. 
PATE, 2 . Sw. rata --to reject, to reftise, 
to slight, to find fault with (Skoat). 
Olhi’is i'hiiik it only a peculiar u.se of 
rati’ ( 1 ). 

(1) To chide, to reproach, to find fault 
with, to tfikj to task. 

" In ihe Ki,ilto you have rated me 
AIniuI iny moneys." 

M. y., I, iii, 08 ; V. also T. and C., IT, 

‘ ii, 89 ; 2 Hen. K/-1II, i, 175. 

(2) 'To drive away by chiding. 

" .M.ister, it is not time to chide you now ; 
Alieetion is not rated from the heart." 
r. of S., I, i, 165 ; V. also I Hen. /F-IV, 
id, »J9. 

RATHEREST. Most corfectly, .nuch 
rather. Note. — A pcciiliafti* siijicrlative 
for nil’ll from the comparative rather 
which ineiius 7 norc ptofyerly, more cor- 
rectly speakiufi, in the following passage 
]uit into the mouth of the pedant 
1 loloflTlU’S. 

" To sh> w. .'is it wv.e, his inclination, — afli’r 
his titidri’ssed, unpolislied, uneducated, 
unpruieM, untr.iiiK’d, or rather, un- 
It'lltTi'd, or r«lhere%t, unconfirfnt'il 

fashion again my haud credo 

for a deer." L, L. L., IV, ii, 17 . 

RATIONAL, (i) Keasonable, sensible. 

" Loss of virginity is rational increase." 

-f. IV., I, i, 139. 

(2) Argumentative, reasoning, dispu- 
tatious. 

'* I do love that country girl, that I took in 
the park with the ro/fonn/ bind Costard." 

L. L. L., I, ii. III. 
Note.t The phrases and modes of com- 
bination in argument were caught by the 
most ignorant from the custom of the age, 
and their ridiculous iiiisai>pltcation of them 
is most amusingly exhibited in Costard." 
Coleridge, Lectures on Shakespeare, 

RATTLE. To stun with noise, to startle. 

" Sound but anoUicr, and another shall. 

As loud as Uiine, rattle the welkin's ear." 

^ ^ K. V, ii, %72. 


RAUGHT. Past tense and p. part, of 
reach. Cf. Chaucer, Prologue, 136 : 
“ Fill semely after his mete she raughte." 
Cf. also Elirl of Surrey, The Second 
Booh of VirgiVs Aentitjf: 

"And were they not defeaoed by my cure, 
Flame had them raughte." 

"This staff of honour raught, there let it 
stand." ' 




2 Hen. K/-n, ill, v. also A, and C., 
IV, lx, IV, ii, 39 ; 3 
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VI-l, iv, 68 ; Hen. F-IV, vi, ax; 

L. U L., IV, li, 39 - 

Note.— Is used in 0 th., I, ii, 24. 
RAVEN Jpavin). I., Vb. (i) To devour 
ravenously, to eat greedily. 

**Thc cloyed will, 

That satiate yet unsatisfied desire, that tub 
Doth fill'd and running, ravening first the 
lamb 

Longs aftertfor the garbage.** 

Cym., I, ' \ 49 : V. also AI. A/., 1, 11, xax. 

(2) To consume. 

Tliriftloss .imbition, tba^wilt ravin up 
* Thine own i^gc's means." Mac., II, iv, 28. 

II., adj. Ravenous, voracious. 

** Ui'tbT *t wcie 

Z met the ravin lion when he roar'd 
With sharp constsaint of huntvr." 

A. \V., Ill, ii, 114. 

RAVINED. Gorged with* prey, glutted, 
or, perhaps, ravening, raviuious (the 
passive for active *as frcciuciilly in 
Shakespeare phraseology). 

" M.iw and gulf 

Of the ravin*d salt-sra shark." • 

Mac., IV. 1, 24. 

RAVISH. A., trs. (i) To snatch, to 
tear. 

** Those hairs which thou dost ravish from 
niy^chin." K. L., Ill, vii, 37. 

(2) To snatch* from. , 

" Our good swords now — 

Dcllor the rcd-cyed god of war m 'er won- — 
Ravished our sides, like age must run 10 rust.” 

T. iW. K., II. ii, 22. 

(j) To violate, to deflower by violence. 

** Li't thorn , , . ravish your wivos and 
daiiglitors boforo yfui faor^;." 

2 Hen. VI IV. viii, 28. 

(4) To defile, to polliite. 

" With rotten fc'ps ravish the niorniin; air." 

R. 0/ 77 «. 

(5) To delight, to enrapture, to eii* 

trance. 

" One whom the music of his ovvn vain longue 
Doth ravish like onchunting harmonv." 

L. L. L., I, i, 165. j 

B., intrs. To delight, to erirajHiire. I 
** H«*r sight did ravtsh.** 2 Hen. VJ-l. i, 32. j 

RAVISHING. (1) £nchai\^ing, transport- 
ing. 

•* Sung by a fair qiiom in a summiT's bower. 
With ravishing division, to h« r hiir." 

X Hen. IV-lll, i, 208. 

(2) Belonging to one whose object is to 
violate. 

*• With Tarquin's ravishing stiidf's." 

Mac., II. L 55. 
Note.— This is an example of Hypailnge 
or transference of the Epithet. 

RAW. (i) Not covered with skin, show- | 
ing the naked flesh. 

** He has a sou, who shall be flayed .-.ive ; 

. . . .then, raw as be is, . . . shall be 
set against a brick wall." 

W. T., IV. iii, 769. 

(2) Inflamed, red. 

" Birds sit brooding in the snow 
And Marian's nose woks red and rats." 

. . „ L. L. L., V, il, 937. 


(3) Inexperienced. 

" God make incision In thee 1 thou art raw.** 
A. y. L., Ill, ii, 63. 

(4) Crude, ininiaiurc. 

" I have within my mind 
A thousand raw tricks of thesn Jiragging 
jacks." M. V., ifl.Sv, 77. 

(0 Bleak, chilly. 

" Is not their climatlf foggy, raw, and dull ? ” 
Hen. y-III, V, 16. 

RAWLY, IListily, without due iwcpara- 
tioii r)r provision. 

^ " Some crying for a surgeon ; some upon 

their wives left pwir behind tlirni ; s^tne 
upon the debts they owe; some upon 

• their diihhen rawly left." 

Hen. y-lV, 1, X33. 

RAWNESS. Want of due preparation or 
provision. 

" Why in th.il rawness Ii-fl you wife and child. 
Tluse piecious motives, tiiese strong knots 01 
love 

Wilhoiit le.we-takiiig ? ” Mac., IV, iil, 26. 
RAY, All iil»brcviation of beray, Eng. 
pi\*f. he ;iinl 0.1'*. my -.dirt. 

(0 'J*o tlirty, to dclile, to soil. 

" Was i*viT mail so beaUn ? Was c^i'r man 

• * so rayed ? " T, of S., IV, i, 3. 

(2) To uftlicl. 

** Raved willi the yellows." 

T. 0/ S., Ill, il. 50. 

RAZE, 1 . 1 '*. ; L. mr/o — I scrape. 

(1) To clfacc, to oI>I:k.M’ate, to erase, 

to destroy. 

*' Thnii rriiiust nol, C.iiu-!, II'*'* (or tribute; 
2 liiat 

*hc IJptoiiv. lia\ • itused out.” 

O’l'm., V, \, 7«; v. also K, L., I, iv, 4 ; 
r. A’. K., 1. 1, u ; Sonnet XXV, zi. 

(2) To slush, to orn.'inieut with cnts or 

streiiks in jxit terns. Cf. Stubbes, 
Anatomir uf Abuses ((juoUmI by 
Steevr-h.;) ; describing corked shoes 
lie s.'iys : “ Some of black velvet, 
some of white, .some of red, some 
of greeno, mml, carved, cut, and 
stiUlu-d all over with silke.’* Cf. 
it Iso, Kundlc Holme, Academy of 
Armnry, Book Til, chap, i, p. 14 : 
** I'i liked or raised Shooes have the 
over Icatliefls grain part cut into 
Ros' s, or otlTer devices.* * 

” \\.»uM not this, rir, and a forest of feathers 
. . . With two l^rovincial roses on my 
razed slu>r;s, get me a fellowship In a cry 
of players ? ” Ham., Ill, li, 248. 

(3) To level with the ground, to subvert. 

" To rase the sanctuary.” 

M. M., II. li, i7t. 
RAZE (Race), 2 . A.S. raes-^a rush, a 
swJft edbrse. • 

A string, a row (of anything), hcncc, 
a bundle, a hamper. sNotc. — In Ches- 
shirc a race of onions —a string of onions. 

” 1 have a gammon of bacon, and two raxes 
of ginger.** x Hen, IV-ll, i, 18 
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RAZE (Race). A root. 8. T.. aroot. 

*' A race or two of cingrr.*' 

W. r., IV. ii, 50. 

RAZE, 4. V. Rash. 2. 

RAZOj^BLE. Fit to be sliavcd. I 

* “ Till ii^-w-lnirn rhins 

Be rough atul razorahU." TnMft., II, i, 242. 

RAZURE. The of cra.sinf', rrasiirc. I 

“ 'Gainst ihr tnolli of liiiii* 

And razurr of ulilivinn.'' \/. ,U., M i, 13. 

REACH. I., vl). A., trs. (1) To oxtfwl 
to (so as to alffcl). «. 

** Wlio (Mil br .iii^rv ii'«w ? Wli.il ciivv reaih 
you ? '* livn. r/y/- II, ii, H7. 

(2) To arrivt! at. 

** Wlicu iMiisl llioii nuiih it ? " 

yVf.. Ill, i. 79. 

B., inti's, (i) To si ret ell out so as to 

fSriisji. 

“A black r.thinpc rauhhii it tin- sun.” 

I ir., II, ii, 20. 

(2) To ^ive th(! bv. 

"To ini* v««u (..uiiuit rt'iuft. \'«ui jil.iv the 
bpariicl." Ih-n iii, 12U. 

(j)'’To .iniount. 

" Wh.il iii.iv the 5 \iiii;'‘< wlioK- b.itlh* *,r(iryi 
luito ? *’ I //i'll, /r iV, 1, I M). 

II., subs, (i) 'rill* cNtcnt lo w liidi any- 
thing can iiilliiriu'o aiiolhcr. 

** Bi'voiul lilt* iiifiiiiti' .uitl biMiiulIrss rftuk 
Of iiuTcy.*' ^ A*, y., IV, III, 1 17. 

(2) The liind or ability of Juiinan 
facult u*s. 

" Alxm* Ihcrt'ifrA orcuxiip issof tliv,llmii^'lit.** 

2 Hen. Vi - 1 , 11, ^ 

(.1) Kxtont. limit, stretch, ('f. ISIiItoii, 

Partt'llst* X, ,^23 : 

^ "And oil till* left hand IbH 
Willi U»ii|' n’Ui'h uilcr|Mis(’d." 

** 1 .1111 to pr.iy V'li iiol to sJr.im iiiv simm'cIi 
T o Rinsst r isMii s nor tu I.mk' i i.miA 
Thau to siispit inn." 

Oth., Ill, iii, 219; V. also T. itnd C., IV, 
iv, luS. 

(4) ContrivaiiLV, artilhv. .sclicino. Cf. 

Bacon, “ 'Hk* Duke of I 'anna had 
particular roteJu s and ends ol his 
own underhand, to cross the de- 
.sig:n.’* 

" Thus do \vi* of, wisdom :uul of n'aeh. 

With wind lassrs and wiih ass.ivs of bias. 

By iiidinviUHis I'md din'ctions out." 

Ham., II, i, 64. 

(5) Sphere of aclitui. 

" Advanced aUivc pale envy’*? tlircatciiiiig 
reach.** T. II, i, 4. | 

READ. V. Rede. j 

READY. T., adj. ( 1 ) IVepared. fit for j 
use, furnished with everythin!* necessiiry. 

** Our power is ready : * 

Our lack is nothing but our li*ave." 

^ Mac., iV, 111, 236. 

(2) Sharp. 

" See what a ready tungtu* suspidon hath I '* 

2 f/i'n. /V- 1 , i, 84. 


(3) Ea^er, disposed. 

" It niakos me almost ready to wrangle 
with mine own honesty.’* 

M. W. IJ'., II, i, 80. 

(4) Dressed. 

iMdy. " What’s yoiur lordship's ple.isure ? 
Clo. Your lady’s person ; is she ready ? ’’ 
O'W., 11, hi, 79- 

(5) Easy, opportune. 

" The readiest way l6 make the weiieh 
amends.’’ ^ Rich. II 1-1 f i, 159. 

(6) On the point. 

" [ (!.iiinot speak ; if imj hi'arl be not realy 
to burst." ^len. IV-ll, iv, 124. 

(7) In cash. * 

" He iiiade fivii marks ready money." 

,, , M. M., IV, iii, 7. 

TI., adv. Here, at lund. 

Duke. " Wh.'it, is Antonio here ? 

Jnttmio. Kiady, so please your grace." 

M. y., IV, i, 2. 

RE-ANSWER. 'To nialce amends for, to 
compensate, to repay. 

" Vyhieh ill weight to re-answer, his pi'ttiiiess 
W'ouUi bow under.’’ 

Hm. F-IH, vi, 120. 
REAR. \T>. A., trs. (1) 'To raise, to 

lilt n)>. 

" Will 11 I rear iny hand do von the like.’’ 

Temp., II, i, 287. 

(j) To place liiiii, to exalC to tlourish. 

" Let us rear 

The liigluT our opinion." 

d. and C., II, i, 35* 

(5) To bring up, to educate. 

" ril not rear 

AiioiIut's uuic.” \V, T., II, iii, 192. 

B., inlrs. To rjsc or stand on the hind 
k*p,o. 

•' He rears uprigle .- '.i.rvets, and leaps." 

V. and A ., 279. 

‘REARLY. V. Rarely, (1). 

REARWARD. Subs, (i) The heels, 

" A’ e.inie over in Iht* rearu>ard of the 
fashion.” 

2 Hen. IV-lll, ii, 270; V. also M. A., 
IV, i, 124 ; .Sofoirf XC, 6. 

(2) Something suiiplementary, a super- 
addition. 

" With a rearutard following Tybalt’s death, 
’ Romeo is banished ! ’^to speak that word, 
1*4 father, mother, Tybalt, Romeo, Juliet, 

AH sLiin, all dead." R. and Ill, ii, 12 x. 

REASON. 1 ., subs, (i) The exorcise of 
tlic reasoning faculty. 

" ’Tis but licr picture I have yet beh«*ld, 
And that hath dazzled luy reason’s light.’’ 

I r. G. K., II, iv, 210. 

(2) Thai wJlich is in accordance to or 
conformable with right judgment. 
“ Thou speakest reason,** 

1 , 42 . 

(3) TTiat which reason dictates, that 
w'hich is right or reasonable. 

" I will do so as shall become one that shall 

do reason ’’ ( » F. faire raison). 

M. W. W., I, i, 218 : V. also J. C., Ill, U, 
106 ; Tmp., flit fit X 14 * 
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(•l) Moderation. 

" V>u.ilify thf lire's oxtrniif raffe 
Lest it should burn alxive the bounds of 
jrasoH.** T. G. I'., II, vii, 2j. 

(5) Motive, ground, cause. 

** So I ran ^ive no rfoson, nor 1 will not.'* 

M. K., IV, i, 58; V. also .-1. Y. HI, 
li, 364. 

(6) That whicl? explains or accounts 

for a thingji 

" By reason of his .ihsnico, there is nothing 
• Thai you will feed on." • 

^ .4. V. il. iv, 7y. 

(7) All el 1 ip.si.s for fforul reasou. 

** He is prepared, and reuson ttK>, ho should." 

, A'. V, ii, i.|0. 

(8) Equity, fairness, justice. 

" In reason he slu)uld never omn* to heaven." 

I • AI. r.. HI, V, 81. 

(*j) Argumentation, discourse, .speech. 

" flesh stays no further reason/* 

Sonnet CLl, 8 ; v. also 7.. V, i, 2 ; 

A, V. /-., I, iii, 6. • 

(10) Phr«as(*.s : {a) “There is no n^asoii 
but*'— it is neces.sary, it cannot be 
helped, of necessity. 

** There is no reason tmt I sh.ill U- hliiul." 

• T. G. 1'., II, iv, 310 , 

(?;) " Hinic^rhyfne) iior reason.” applied * 
to anything absurd, foolisli, reck- 
less ; a common alliteration for that 
which has nothing to justity it. 

" When in the why and the wherefore is 
neither rhyme nor leaunt/* 

C. A., 11, ii, 48 ; V. V. A., HI, ii, 

351* 

Note.--" Khiinv" in Ihyj U.voiishin* di<il< nl 
niLMiis to talk iutnsrn'>€’, V. 1 1 tlliwi II*., Vit^- 

iionary of Arihai^^l Provincial Worth. 

1 1., adj. Reasoiinble. 

" 1 shall do that that is reason,** 

M. W. H'., I, i, lyfi. 

111., vb. A., intrs. (1) To argne, to 
deduce inferences from premises. 

"Teach thy nreessity to reason thus; 
There is no virtue like necessity." 

Rich. //--I, iii, 277 ; v. also M, .M., HI, 
i, 6. 

(2) To talk, to converse. * 

" Our griefs and not our manners reason now." 
K, IV, iii, 29 ; v. also Cor.. I, ix. 57 ; 
IV, Vi. 53 ; M. V., 11. viii. 27 ; r. G. f ., 
II, 1, 130; 77. ana /., Ill, i, 130; Rich, 
7/7-1, iv, 154 . 

B., trs. (i) To examine, to discus.s, to 
argue. « 

" I will not reason what is meant hcrehy. 
Because 1 will be guiltless of thy luc-aning." 

Rich. 7/7 -1, IV, 93 . 

(2) To support with reasons, to plcaci 
for. 

" Hiis boy tha*. cannot tell what he would 
have. 

Blit kneels, and holds up hands, for fellowsliip, 
Doth reason our petition with more strength 
Tlnin thou hast to deny *t.** 

Cor,, V, ill; tye. 


REASONABLE, (i) Endowed with rea- 
son, rational. 

" It 1.S all the wealth that ho hath left, to be 
known a reasonable creature.” 

it/. A.f I, i, 59. 

(2) Reasoning. ^ 

" Being not mad, but sensible of grief, * 

My reasonable pari produces reason." 

^ A^ IH. iv, 54. 

(3) Of reason. 

“ Their understanding 
tflh'giiis ti) swi 11, and the .ipprtMching tide 
Will Nlicirtly till the reasonable shore 
Th.il now lies foul and muddy." 

/ TcmK V, i, 81^ 

(4) Where n'asnn is Jieces.saiy. 

• “ N not your f.ither gn>wii incapable 
Of reasonable .itT.iiis " W, 7'., IV, lii, 387, 

(5) Tolerable, moderate. * 

" 1 h.iv(‘ .1 reasonable, good ear in music." 

•• .17. A*. /)., IV, i, 20 ; V. also x lien. IV-lll, 
lit. iH. 

(f») I'.quililbh*. 

** My pi‘iisic»ii shall seem the more reasonahle.** 
2 Hen. 7f-I, il, 276. 
(?) Wise, d( lilier.ile, consistent with 
Ct'IMlioil. 

“ (L( I) .ill tilings (hr) thoiighiyipon 
Th.it ni.iy wilh reasonable swiftness add 

• Mun* fiMlhi rs to our wings.” 

Henry ti, 306. 

REAVE. (1) 'Po deprive, to bereave. 

** H.'ul you III. It er.ifl, to reave her 
Of wh.it^iioiild sle.id her most." 

A. W., V. iii. 86. 

(2) To lake awfiy. ^ 

" Sime he hiinsi'lf is re/l from her by death.'* 
r 'i,M A.. !I74 . 

REBATE.* I', rrhalbc ; L. halm’ll beat. 
• To inaki' blunt nr rlull. to render 
obtust! (only once used Ity Sliakespearo). 

" (lit ) (loth rebate .iiid hhiiil his iintiiral edge 
* With piolits of till mind, stiulv, mill fast." 

M. 3f., J, iv, 60. 

REBUKABLE. I il to be rebuked, repre- 
hensible, disgraceful. 

" RehuhaliU 

And worthy sh.imeful cJirrk it were." 

A. and L'., IV, iv, 30. 

REBUKE. 1 ., vb. (i) To chide, to 
reprove. 

'*Rclntke me not for that wliuli j-oii provoke." 

• » V, ii, 349* 

(2) lo check, loreslf.iin, to quell. 

" At our iiiijiort .ikm* iiitlier is he. come. 

To spp-.'ul his colours, Uiy, in thy behalf, 

y\nd to rebuke tin* usurpation 

Of thy iiiiiratur.il iinele, English John." 

(3) JO chastise, to ])unish. 

" Thr giKls rebuke me 1** A. and C., V, 1,27- 
]I.,hub.s. (1) Reproof, reprimand. 

^ “ tf I uice stir, 

Ordo buT lift this ann, the best of you 
SI1.1II sink in niy rebuke.** Oik., II, iii, Z91. 

{2) Restraint. 

" I never knew yet but rebuke and check was 
the reward of valour." 

a Hen, IV-IY, iii, 29. 
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(3) Punishment^ chastisement. 

Thus ever did rebellion find rebukf.*’ 

1 Hen. iJ'-V, V, i. 

RECEIPT, (i) The act of taking a thing 
sent or given. 

• # • ** At the receipt of your letter.'* 

M. V., TV, f, 147 . 

(2) The act of taking something ad- 

ministered medicinal I y. 

I *' Roinii) slif Mild, fill I In* ret cipt thereof, 
Soon ill qiiifl.” R. ttnti /., ft I, v, 97 « 

(3) Rece]^tion. 

^ " The must cuiivciiieiit pKice tli.it 1 c.irj think 

of 

For Mich receipt i»f le.iniiiifj.’’ 

JUn. rill II* ii, 137. 

(4J Power or cajiacity of receiving. 

* In things of gre.it receipt.** 

.'iOHftet CX''XVI, 7. 

(5) A receptacle, ('f. M;itt. ix, o : 

“ Sitting at the rncipt of custom/* 
also, Paeon, llssay \LVI : “ lumii- 
taines 1 intend to be of two natures ; 
the one, tliat spniiekleth or spoiit- 
eth water ; the otlier a faire receipt 
^ of water.” 

" Mi'iiituVi the w.inh r <i( ilu* hifiin, 

Sh.dl he .1 fillin', .iiid tin- receipt «»f i.MNon 
A iimhock unly." Mae., I, vii, f»7. 

(6) \Vhat is received. 

“ 'I III' imiliiioii'.^ .rts 
That nivi«‘<l Iiis reieipl." 

.• Cor., I, i, U13 ; V. iNn A*. 11/ A., 703. 

(7) A recipe, a ])reseription of ingre- 
dients for any composition. 

** M.iiiy receipts he gave me.” * 

.1. ir., II, i, 163. 

RECEIVE. (I) ro get. 

** 111 Kissing, do you render or tcceive ? " 

T. and IV, V, 36.1 

(2) To liold, to coiit.iin. 

"Tin- h.i'.in Ui.it ytnir ^■llihv I*I«iik 1 ** 

T. .1.. V, ii, 

(3) To accept. 

*' rdl ih.il lime, 

1 do receive vmir ntTi.iM Ui\" IiKe 

Iltin:. li, 2 \h. 

(4) To give entrance, to lake in. 

"How qiiiek and iresU ait thou. 
That, Tiotwithslaiiding thy e.ipieilv 
Rei-eiveth .is the se.i, niMiglit eiiti is there. 

Of what v.iliilil^ .ind piuh ^.n 'er, 

But f.ilU into .'ihati nil lit .ind low priee.” 

T. .V., 1, i, II. 

(5) To iniderstaiul. 

** To be received plain, I'll spe.ik more gross.** 
M. M., 11 , IV, Hi. tf. r. Ill, I, 113. 

Note. — *• Om* of your receiving '*=onc of 
your undiTTit.inding. ;>>i 

(6) To perceive by si'iises, to become 
’ aware of. 

** Rt'ceivcs not thy nose eourt-cMloiir from 
•mie ? '* j A'. iii, 714. 

(7) To enter upon. 

** This day iiiy sister should the eloistrr enter 
And there receive h» r appruh.itioii.” 

.V. .U., I. ii, ir»9. 
Note. — '* Approbation ” probation, novt> 
date. 


(8) To acknowledge, to believe. 

** Will it not be received that they have done 
it ? ** Mac., 1 , vii, 74. 

RECEIVING. Intelligence, apf reliension, 
understanding (v. receive (5)). 

'* To one of your receiving 
Enough is shown.** T, N., Ill, i, 1x3. 

RECHEAT. F. requite. 

A call wound on the horn by the 
huntsman to call batk the hounds from 
pursuing a counter scent when the 
game ^vas lost. ^ 

*' But that I will /lave a recheat winded in 
xiiy forehead /. . all women shall panlfiti 
me." A/. A., I, i, 205. 

Note. — ^I'hc meaning seems to be, 1 will 
not wear a horn on my forehead to give 
women the opportunity of making a cuckold 
of me. • 

RECK. A.S. rScan care for, to hocil. 
A., intrs. '■Vo care, to heed, to have a 
thought. 

" Recking as little what betideth me." 
r. G. V., IV, iii, 41; V. also T. and C., 

• V, Vi, 26. 

B., Irs. (i) To heed, to regard, to have 
a thought for. 

" Like a pufTed .and reckless libertine 
lliinsclf the primrose path of dalli.ince tre.id.s 
And recks not his own rede." 

Ilam., J, iii, 51 ; also C>m., IV, ii, 154 ; 
y, and A., 233, • 

(j) 1*0 calculate. 

" My master is of churlish dis|X)sitioii 
.\nd little recks to find the way to licaven 
By doing deMs of liospitalily." 

A, y. II, iv, 74. 
RECKONlNGr (i) Calculating, compu- 
tation. 

** 1 am iiVat reckoning : it fitteth the spirit 
of a tapster.’* L. L., 1, ii, 40. 

(2) A bill, an account. 

" I'regnancy is madu a tapster, and hath 
Ills quick wit wasted in giving reckon- 

• a Hen, /K-I, li^ ijt- 

(3) \ statement and settlement of an 
account. 

" rimu hast called her to a reckoning many a 
lime and oft." x Hen. JV^l, ii, 45. 

(4) Business to be settled with. 

“ Hire comes other reckonings.** 

M. A., V, iv, S'*- 

(0 Time’s account. 

** Truth Is truth 

To the end of reckoning. M. Af., V, i, 49. 

(6) Kstimate, consideration. 

" By this reckoning he is more shrew than 
^ she.” r. 0/ S., IV, 1 , 76. 

{7) F.stimation, reputation. 

” Of honourable reckoning are you brith." 

R. and /., 1 , ti, 4, 

(8) An iti'in put to one's credit. 

" What in that word honour ? Air, a trim 
reckoning.** i Hen. IV~\, i, 134. 

RECLAIM, (i) To tame, to bring from 
a wild to a tame btate, to make gentle. 
» "Since this samB wsjr^ard girl is so r«. 

...■-.ir.:.,-. »v. u. 
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(2) To regain, to recover. 

"This arm, — that hath reclaimed 
To your obedience fifty fortressi^." 

^ 1 Hen, K/-III, iv, 5. 


RECLUSIVE. Secluded, sequestered. 
Note. ~ive is used with a passive, iu 
stead of. as now. with an active mining. 
'* Yo|i may conceal lier, 

As best befits her wounded n'putation, 

In sonic reclusive and religious life." 

A/. .4 ., 1 V, 1,240. 


RECOGNIZANCE, (i) A bond acknow- 
li dgo money Icilwn land, or to do some 
l)artici]1ar act. ^ 

“ This fellow might bo in 's time u gn at 
buyer of land, with his ^ialuU'*«, his 
tecuguisances, his fines, his dotiblr 
vouchers, his &*ccovcri(‘^" 

Ham., V, i. 99. 

(2) A badge, a tokoiiL «« 

" That recognizance am! pledge of love 
Which 1 first gave her." 0 th., V, li, 213. 


(3) A reward. 

*' Do not l(X>k for furthor recompense 
Than Udiic own gladness." 

A, Y. L., HI, V, 96. 

(4) An earnest (having regard to the 

future). • • 

** On our knors we beg. 

As recompense of our dear services 
Past and to come, tli«t you do change this 
purpose." W. T., 11 , hi, 150. 

RECORD. I., vb. A., Irs. (i) To regis- 
ter, to note*, to chronicle. 

♦ •' 'Twill be rccortU'd for a precedent.** 

^ A/. V., IV, i, 21% 

( 1 ) 'I'O ilttCht. 

• " hi t nil- In- recorded by the righteous gods 

I <1111 .IS piHir .IS you.'* T. 0/ A., IV, ii, 4. 

(3) To recite, to sing,* to repeat. • 

Ib ii- c.iii I sit alone, unseen of .any, 

/Xiiil to lli<‘ ni;'liting.ile's complaining notes 
'liuiij luy (iislressi s and record my woes.** 

T. G. V., V, iv, 6. 


RECOIL, (i) To rebound. 

" Like an overchargc<l gun, Recoil 
And turn the force of them iifKiii thyself." 

a Hen. I'f-lll, ii, 311. 

(2) To return. 

** The vcTy thought of my revenges that way 
Recoil upoji mu." H*. T., 11 , lii, 22. 

(3) To go back^ to revert. « 

Melhought I did recoil 

Twenty-three yc.irs, and s.iw myself un- 
brcech’d." 

W. r„ I, ii, 184 ; v. also Olh., HI, iii, 23f». 

(4) To shrink through fear. 

" Who then &I1.1II blame 
llis pcLstiT’d senses to rc'lf/ .'ind start. 

When all that is within him doi s eondrmn 
Itself for being there ? "•^ Mac., V, ii, 3j. 

(5) To swerve. ^ 

"A good and virtuous nature may recoil 
III an imperial cliarge.** Mae. IV, iii, 19. 

(6) To degenerate. 

“You recoil Jrom your grrat stoi’k." 

I, vi, 128. 

RECOMFORTURE. Renewal or restored 
comfort. 

" III that nest of spicery tlvy shall hn-isl 
Selves of tlicinselves, to your rccomp/rture** 
Rich^ni-lW, iv, 425. 

RECOMMEND. (1) To make acceptable. 
Cf. Milton. Paradise 32<) : 

" Alter no more toil 

Of their sweet gardening labour than sufficed 
To recommend cool Zephyr." 

" The air 

Nimbly and sweetly recomfnends itself 
Unto our gentle senses." Mac., I, vi,f. 

(2) To commit, to entrust as a kindness. 
" Denied me. mine own purse 
Which I had recommended to his use 
Not half an hour befbre.*» T. N„ V, I, 85 

RECOMPENSE. Subs. (1) A return. 

Hens, " Then you do not love me ? 

Beat. No, truly, but In friendly recompense.** 

Af. il.. V, iv, 85. 

(2) A gift. 

•* They know the com. 

Was not Cof.^ Ill, L >20. 


IL, iiilrs. 'Po sing. Cf. Beaumont 
anil b'hdcher, Pilgrim : “ O sweet, 
.sweet I how tin: l)ir«ls record too.** 

" *riie night-bird nii|^ 

Th.it still records with moan." 

*• /Vr., lV,.rn*i*» 

II.. siil)s. (i) Memorial. 

" IJrii f ahslr.ict and rcatrd of b'clious days.** 
Ktih. ///-IV, Iv, 28. 

(2) Kecolktliion. 

" That rctord is livrly in soul.** 

'*/•. N., V, I, 239. 

(3) An fuitlieiitic account of any facts. 

“ iTom till- t.dil: ui my iminory 
I’lPwiiK* .iw.iy .ill ••'Vi.ii fond records.** 

• Ham., 1 , V, 99. 

(-1) Public documents in a recognized 
repository. 

" Aw.iv, burn all Ihu records of the realm." 

'2 Hen. K/- 1 V, vii, 13. 

(«;) Wiluoiis. 

" Ihavfii be tin; record to my sprerh!" 

Ruh. //-I, i, 30. 

RECORDATION, (i) A memorandum, a 
jutting. 

" 'l o m.iki’ a reiordation to my .wul 
Of i vi ry syllahli* that hen* was spoke." 

T. anti C.. V, ii, 115. 

(2) Mi-morial. 

" 1 h.il It may grSw and sprout as high as 

hi-avi II. • 

I- or recordation to my noble husband.** ^ 
2Hen.lV-U,m,du 

RECORDER, (i) A flageolet with six 
stops, a kind of small flute. Note. — 
Milton, Paradise Lost, I, 551, distin- 
guishes between flutes and soft 
recorders.” Chappell, however, makes 
them identical, v. Popular Music of the 
0 ldci%Tim 9 : “ Recorders aAl (English) 
Flutes arc to outward appearance the 
same. . . The number of holes for the 
fingers is the same, and the scale, the 
compass, and the manner of playing, 
the same," etc. 
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"Come, some music! come, tlic rtcorders.** 
Ham., Ill, ii, 280 ; v. a!so M. N. D., V, 
h 123. 

(2) The keeper of the rolb in a city. 

** His niiswiT was, the people wen- not us'd 
To be spoke lo bul by tlie reiordcr." 

C ^ A’wA. ///-Ill, vli, 30. 

RECOUNTMENT. Kecital in detail, nar- 
rative, rehealital. 

" When from tlu* first to List hi-tuisl ns two 
Tears our ratmtiitm'nls had iiio^t kindly 
bathed. 

As how I tame into that di M-rt |il.ire.” 

. 1 . V. I.., IV, I, i.io- 

^COURSE. (i) I'Yecpienl t>r eoiiliiiiu'il 
flowing;. 

“Not J'nariius and IlMub.i on knees. 

Their eyes o'er^.illed with rtruur\i‘ ot tears." 

I\ ami t'., V, iii, 55. 

(2) Aci'(*.SS. ,, 

“ No man hath recourse to lu r bv niuht." 

/’. r.. Ill, i. 112. 

RECOVER. A., tis. (1) To iv.store, to 
revive. 

" lliief, 1 ri'nn'i'r\l luni." 

A. V. IV, in, n<j ; v. also Temp., II, 
.» ii, H4. 

4 « ,,, 

(2) lo rescue. 

“If yon will not undo what \oii li.i'.e rioiie, 
th.d Is, Kill liiin whom voii lii\« rno.ir'U, 
deMie It not.” y. A., II, I, 

(3) 'Po reacli. 

“ Tlie foIe^l is not tlnee lraj;in ^ olT; 

If we mover that we’ie snie « non^li ” 

2 \ (»'. V* ., V, I. 12 ; V. .ilso Timp., Ill, li, 13. 

(4) To .siiccted in winiiini;. 

“If 1 eannot rmnvr yoni inue 1 am i loni 
way out," T. .V., II, lii, i«»8. 

(5) To lake from. 


barring their entails and nniking a 
conveyance in fee siinph' of tJie 
lantls lield in tail. 

“ Is this the. fine of his fines, and the n eoM-ry 
of liis recoveries ? " Ham., V, 1, loi. 

(3) Restoration to health. 

^ “ Use means for her recovery." 

• 3 Hen. VI V, v, 45. 

RECREANT. 1 ., a<y. (i) Faithless, 
apostate. 

1 “ Doff it for shame. 

And hang n c.df'SL,^.kin on those recreant 
limbs." A', y.. Ill, 1, 121), 

(2) ('raven, cowardly. 

“It issues fniin the. r.ancoiir of a villiiiii, 
s\ recreant .iiid iiiust degenerate traitor." 

Rich, ll- 1 . i, 144. 

II., sul)s. A cowardly, craven wretch. 

“ Vow .are -.i, recreants and dastirds." 

2 Hen. r/ IV, viii, 25; v. also M. N. D., 
Ill, ii,40i>. 

RECTORSHIP. Crtiidance, direction. 

“ ll.id von tongues to cry 
Ai'.iiiist the reiiorship of judgment ? " 

Cor., II, iii, vjj. 

RECURE, 'fo restore to lu'alth. 

“Whiih to reiure, we heartily solicit 
Voiir gr.ieioiis sell to take on the eli.nge 
And Uinglv governnit'nt (>.' this your Lind." 
A'n/i. /// III, vii, I2i> ; V. also .Sonnet 
XLV, i ) ; V. ami 1 ., 463. 

REDE. .V.S. riiAZ —counsel, ruddun 
advist*. 

I'oiiivel, advice, lesson. Cf. Burns, 
I^lHsiif A> t, Coiniff t'liend : 

" .And m ly you Ivtter reck the rede 
Than cvir did vhc advisi.ri" 


“ Take yon thi-? wrajinn. 

Which 1 h.iVf here reiover’d fn»m the Mcvir." 

O//1 , V, ii, 2 1*). 

(6) Phrase : ** to ri-eover the wind ” -a 
hunting liTin tiseil ui.st.ilkiiig eame. 
anil sigiiilyiiig to gi t to wiiidw.ird 
of the game so as to .startle it and 
make it run 111 tin* il tree I ion of the 
snare. 

“ Why do you go .lUmi to ie. over the wind 
of me, .is it you would ilriM- m*' into a 
toil ? ” Ham., Ill, 11, u j. 

Note. — "To r'aiver the wind i‘t me" 
to entrap me into making 'Hiine indisi.reet 
avowal. 

B., intrs. 'lo get well again. 

“ Tlu>sc tli.it do die of il do vldmn or nevrr 
rctOi'cr," yf. ami ('., V, ii, zf)\. 

RECOVERY, (i) The obt.iining the right 
or title to something from an opposing 
party in a suit : what one obtains. 

“ Is this the fine of I114 (itu-s, and the rcretvn' 
ef his recoveries ? ” Hu»i.,\y, i, lOi.’ 

(2) A ftetitious real-action carried on to 
judgment, ami founded on the 
supposition of an adverse claim, a 
proceeding formerly resorted to by 
tenjints in tail lor the purpose of 


(.'f. also Si)eiift^i, Hymn 0/ Heavenly 
Lore, 2 1 1 : 

" Such meiiv lie by His most holy Read 
Uiii«» us l.uight." 

C'f. again Sir 'riiomas Wyatt, Poems : 
I'or, in ilespair there is no rede.'* 

" Liki' a puff’d and n-ckless liliortine, 

1 liiiiM'lf the primrobi' path of dalliance treads 
.And recks not Ids own rede." 

Ham., 1 , iii, 51. 

RE-DELIVER. (1) To give back. 

" Kciiu'inbr.iiiecs that I have longed long to 
re-deliver." Ham., HI, i, 94. 


(2) I'o report. 

" Shall I re-deliver you e'en so ? ” 

Ham., V, ii, ifi;. 

REDEMPTION. (1) Deliverance. 

" Wherein I spake . . . 

Of being taken by the insolent foe 

.And sold to slavery, ot my redemption thence 

And portaiice in my tr.ivcTs history." 

0 th., 1 , iii, 138 ; v. also Ruh. //-Il, ii, 129. 

(2) Ransom from God's violated law 
by the blood of Christ. 

“ L charge you as you hope tohaverr<leMf/>/idn 
By Christ's dear .blood Med for our grievous 
sins. 

That you depart, and lay no hands on me." 
, ^ ^ Rich. ///-I, iv, 183. 
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{}) Hosciio. 

** But anon 

I'lic .issislants made a brave redemption.*' 

T. iV. K., V, iii, 8a. 

red-laAice. l. subs. Window of an ale 
lioihse. Note. — A lattice-window painted 
n'd was formerly the customary sign of 
an inn or alehouse. Cf. Marston. 
.1 nto}ito and Mellida, V, i, 224 : “ I 
iini not as Well Ijpown by my wit as an 
ak'liouse by a fed lattice.” Malone 
fj notes l^raithwaite, Stra/^arU for the 
IHvell (1615) : Monsieur Hacchiis, 
master -gunner o^the pottle-pot ord- 
iifince, prime founder of red lattices” 

“ A’ c, -ills. me l■^•n yow, my lon^ lliioiigh .) 
retl latlKC, and I could discriii no part 
of his face from tin- wiydow.” 

2 Hen. /IMI. ii, 67. 

I.. fidj. Eelonging tcibfl pothouse. 

“ You, rogue., will cnscfiurr . . . your red~ 
lattice plirasi'S, and your boUI'lif.iting 
oaths, undiT the slwllrr nf v«uir honour.*' 
M. It . ll'if If. ii. 2,i. 

RED-LOOKED. Looking red, liaviiig a 
reil face. 

'* If I prov«! honcy-inoii til’d, h*t my tongm- 
blisUT 

And nover to my red-hxtk'd angi-r bj 

The* trumpet any mon*." 

r.* If, <i, 14 . Cf. ” grim- looked ’*--- 
grim - lookiiu; {M. iV. J)., V, i, 171) ; 
” Ican-look'd ” l(Mn-lo«'.king {kith. 
Il-n, IV, II). 


RE-EDIFY. To rebuild. Cf. Milton, 
Paradise Lost, XII, 350 : 

“ The house of God 
They first re-edify.** 

** Ha did, my gracious lnrd| begin that pt.icii 
Which, sina*, succeeding ages have re- 
edified.** m • 

Ekh. //MIT, i. 71 : V. also T. A., I,i, 351. 

REEK. Vb. (I) To stQjiin. 

“ I do lu'seech you, if you bear me hard, 
Now, whilst your purpled h.iiuls do reek and 

• •iinoko, 

Fulfd your phMSiire.’* 

^ /. r'., Ill, i, 159 ; V. also V. and A., 555. 

(2f To exhale, to appear visible like 
^ vapour. 

• “ 1 hiMid voiit guilty rhymes, observ'd your 

lasliioii, 

Saw Sighs rtt'k from^yoii, noted well your 
p.issioii." L. L. L., IV, ifl, 135 . 

Note ( I. use of steam in — 

^ ^Hut thi'v siiiili*, they find a music aaitrcd in 

a iloh-fiil song, 

.SVi'i/mmg np, .1 lamentation, and an ancient 
t.ili of wrong, 

I.iUi‘ .1 t.di‘ of litli>‘ meaning, liio* the words 
.lie slroiu'.” 

(3) 1*0 chali‘, to rankle. 

"You remembtt 

I low iiml'T iiiv opjiri'ssion 1 did 
AVlien 1 first mov’d yon." 

• Hen. Vlll-W, iv. 200. 

REEKY. iMllhy, dirty, foul (v. Reechy), 

•’ With nvAv shanks ami yi*llow ehapless 
skulls." A’, mul IV, 1, 83. 

REEL. VI). *.A., iiitrs. I'o shake with 


RED-MURRAIN, RED-PESTILENCE, 
RED-PLAGUE. (1) JCrysipela.*. ; or (2) 
leprosy, v. Levit. xiii, 42. 43 ; or (3) one 
of the three dilfcri'iit kinds of piague- 
sore mentioned by tliu physicians of : 

tlie time, tlie reel, the yt;llow, and the 

black. 

" The red plague ri<l you 
For learning me your language.’’ 

Temp.^ I, ii, 'ifi4 ; v. also Cor., IV, i, 13; 

T. atid C., 11, i, 20. • 

REDOUBTED. Redoubtable, dreaded. 

** So far bc'ixiiiie, ray most vedoiiHed lonl, I 
As my true service &h.ill des^-rvi* vour love.” 
Rick. /MU, iii. lyH ; v. Kick. HI IV. 

V, 14; Hen. F-II, iv, 14. 

REDUCE, (i) To bring back. Cf. Bacon 
Jissays: Of Great Place : ” Red nee things, 
to the fust in.stitiitinn, and observe 
wherein and how they have degenerate." 

** Abate thn edge of traitors, graeious laird. 
That would reduce Ihi'sc blootlv days ag.iin." 
Rich. III-V, iv, .|9 ; v. also Hen. V-V, 
ii, 63. 

(2) To bring, to convey. * 

"All springs reduce their currents to mine 
eyes.” Rich. ///-II, ii, 68. 

REECHY. A softened form of reeky. 
Smoky, l>egrimcd with smoke, filthy. 

" The kitchen rnalkin pins 
Hit richest lockram ’bout her reechy neck.” 
Cor., II, I, 197: V. also M. A., Ill, isi, 
143; Ham., Ii, IV, 184. 

Note— The word is written reeky in R. am 
IV, i, 8j. 


rrvi-llings. « 

" I will m.ike my viry house reel tr>-night." 

Cor.. H, i, 1 14. 

H., Ir.*^ (i) To danca*. to stagger 

• tlirongb. 

" Kmps u.tss.iil, .tiKl the «^waggi Ting u|>spring 

f.r/v.” Ham., I, iv, 0 . 

(2) To stagger along. 

’* Id nrl till* streets .it noon, and stand the 
bullet 

Uilli kii.iv*'- ‘h.il smell of sweat.” 

A. and C., I, iv, 20. 

REPEL. L. >r--ba(:k, again. /a//e— I 
deccivr. 

To rebut, to refute, to disprove, to 
overthrow by argument (only once used 
by Sliakespeare). 

"Ilfiw 1 persii.idefl, how I pray'd, and 

kiii'-I'd, t 

IIkw h<^ refilled iiie,^'ind how I repUeri.” 

M. M., V, 1, xio. 

REFER, (i) To give over, to bestow. 

" Ills d.iiightiT, and the heir of *s kingdom 
. . . h.ilh referCd lierself 
Uni') a porir hut worthy gcntkmian.'' 

Cym., I, i, 6. 

(2) To betake, to appeal, to have 

recourse (with reflex, pron.). 

** I ilo refer mo to the or-aelfi.” 

^ IV. '/'•, 111, ii, 122 ; V. als# M. M,, HI, 
i. i.H- 

(3) To direct for information. 

" These weird sisters saluted me and referred 
me to the coming on of time.” 

Mac., I, V, 8 . 
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REFERENCE, (i) Assignment, appoint- 
ment, apportionment. 

** I crave fit disposition for my wife, 

■ Due referew^e of place and exhihitinn." 

OfA., 1 , iiJ, 336. 

(^V-Appeal. 

** Make your full rejerence freely to my lord.” 

A . atid C., V, ii, 23. 

(3) Relation, rcspcjct. 

Kos. *' And wh.it will vou In* r.ill'd ? 

Celta. Soini-thiin; lliaL h.illi a rt/i'renee to 
my stale." A. V. I, lii, 126. 

REFIGURE. To refashion, to ri'proiluce 
j (as in a copy). '*» 

"Ten tiling Ihyvlf were li.ippier than* thou 
art. 

If ten of thini- ten limes rrjigur't! thee." 

Sonnet VI, ro. 

REFLEX. 1 ., subs. An image produced 
by relleclion, relleclion. 

" *Tis but the p.ile r)f Cviitlii.i's brow.** 
K. and y., Ill, v, 20. 

II., vb. To relhct, to throw Imck. 

*' M.iy never glorimis sim refli-x his Itennis 
Upon the eouiitiy when* you iii.ike .alxide.” 

1 ilen. yi-V, iv, 87. 

REFORM. (1) To ch.'Migv from worse to 
better, to improve, lo correct. 

" 1 hope we h.ive reformed thal." 

Ham , 111 , ii, tji. 

(2) To abolish, to reilress, to remedy. 

" (lie) l.ikes (Ml hull t«i reform 
Some e.ert.iiii ediels and sume striil decTees 
That If.. Um) li(Mvy (ni the ('oimiuiiiwenltii." 

1 Hetk. /r-IV, ill, 7 «* 

REFUGE. I., subs, (i) A protection 
from danger. 

" I will for refuge strai^'ht toHristol Castle." 

Kieh. //-II, li, 134. 

(2) A resort, a sliift, a device. 

" Their l.itr>t refuge 

Was to send him.’* ( nr., V, iii, 11. 

II., vb. To make excuse tor, to 
palliate. 

“ I iKi’ silly Imvk.U'S, 

Who, sitting in llu siiji tlu ir sh.iiue." 

Ruh. Y/-V. V, 26. 

REFUSE. Vb. (i) Not to comply with. 
** Refusing her grand hrsls." 

Temt; I, ii, 274- 

(2) To deny wha-i is sought, to decline 

to grant. ‘‘ 

"If yon refuse your aid 
In this so nover-needed help, yet do not 
l^pbraid's w'lth our dislros.” Cor., V, i, 33. 

(3) To decline to accept, to reject. 

" And now* .im 1 , unhappy inessiMiger, 

To plead for that which l' would not obt.iin. 
To c.aiTy that which 1 would h.ive refus'd** 
T. C. r., IV, IV, 94. 

(4) To disavow, to disown. Note. — 

** * (iod re/itsr me ’ \\*fis formerly a 
fashionable imprecation " (Narcs). 

" Deny thy f.Uher and refuse thy name." 

R. and /., 11, ii, 34 ; v. also T. and C.. 

1V» V, 367; AI. A,, IV, i, x86. 

( 5 ) To say no to. 


" No disgrace shall fall you for refusing him 
at sea." A. and C., Ill, vii. 40. 

REGARD. 1 ., vb. (i) To look at with 
some degree of attention, /o notice. 

" Regard him well." T. and C., 11, i, 60. 

(2) To show certain feelings or dis- 

position towards. 

" Your niece regards mo with an eye of 
favour.” A/. A., V, iv, 22. 

(3) To show attention to; 

" I regarded him not ; and >»et he talked 
wisely." X Hen. IV -I, ii, 78* 

(4) To consider, to^kitlc'Ct on. 

" Regard thy dan^r.** T, G. V., Ill, i, 256. 
A., intrs. To look. 

" Regard, Titiiiius, and tdl me what lliou 
notes! alxxit the field." /. C., V, lii, 21. 

II., subs, (i) A look. 

** ^iienchipg my familiar smile with an 
austere^ egard of control." 

T. N., II, V. 61 ; V. also W. T., I, ii, 378 ; 
M. M., V, i, 20. 

(2) An outline, a prospect, a view. 

** IvviMi till wc make the main and the .aerial 
blue. 

An indistinct regard.** 

0th., 11, i, 40 i V. also L. C., 2i3> 

(3) ICstcom. 

" Your worth is very dear in my regard.** 

Af. y,, 1, i, 62. 

(4) Admiration. 

•• A son that W’ell di*s«Tvcs 
Till* honour .and regard of such a lather." 

T. G. V., ll, iv, 58. 

(5) Consideration. 

" With this regard their currents turn .iwry 
And Uvjc the name of action." 

^ Ham., Ill, i. 87. 

(A) Ca rc. 

" Your loss is great, so your regard should be." 

. '/. X //^n. K/-IV. V, 22. 

(7) Deliberation, thought, j^udencc. 

" 1 do not doubt 

Dut that my noble master will appcN-ir 
buch as he is, full of regard and honour." 

/. C., IV, ii, 12. 

REGENERATE. Reproduced. 

"Whose ^uthful spirit in regenerate.** 
Rich, ll-l, iii, 70. 

REGIMENT, (i) Rule, authority, govern- 
inent. 

" And gim his potent regimetU to a trull, 
Th.a noises ll against us.’ 

A. and C., Ill, vi, 04 * 

(2) 2\ny regulation designed to effect 

beneficial effects by gradual opera- 
tion, now written regimen, Cf. 
the title of one of Bacon's Essays, 
** Of Regiment of Health." 

"This may bring her to eat, to sleeps and 
reduce what Is now out of square in her 
into their former law and regiment." 

T. N. K., IV. iii, 76. 

(3) Any body of men under tlie com- 

mand of a leader without reference 
to number or organization. 

’* The Earl of I'embcoke keeps his regiment.*' 
— ; , ? , JlK*. ///-V, iii, 39. 
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REGION. 1 ., subs. (1) A laxgc tract ol 

space. 

" llic skies, the fountains, every region near 
Sei'iu'd all one mutual cry." 

^ M. N, 2)., IV, i. 13. 

(j) The heavens, the sky. 

“ Anon the dreadful thunder 
Doth rend the region/* 

Ham., II, ii, 463 ; v. also R. and II, 

ii, 2 X. 

(3) Applied to a*part or division of the 

body. ^ 

** Let it fall r;%cr, though the fork invade 
The region of inV heart.” 

K. I, i, X3?; V. also Hen. VlII-U, iv, 
184 ; 0 th., IV, i, 76. 

(4) Rank, station. • • 

** lie is of ton high a region ; he knows ton 
much.” ,1/. W. IV., Ill, li, 69. 

(5) A restricted placcrf^mprisonmcnt. 

** The delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling region of thiek-ribbed iet! 

. . . 'tis too horrible.” , 

M. M., Ill, i. \ 22 . 

II., adj. Of the air, airy. 

“ Tlic region cloud hath mark’d him from me 
now.'* 

Sonnet XXXIII, 12 ; v. also Hatn., II, 
ii. SS» 

REGREET. J.., vb. (i) To gnic't again, ' 
to rc-saluto. 

** You, cousin Hereford, upon p.-iin of life. 
Till twice five summers have eiiri<hed our 
fields 

Shall not regreet our fair dominions.'* 

Rich. //-I, Hi, X42. 

{2) To greet, to salute. • 

'* Ijo, as ut English feasts, so I regreet 
The. diiintiest last, to Ipake the end most 
sweet.” Rich, ll-l, iii, 67. 

” f . 

II., subs. A return or exchange of 
greetings, a renewal of friendly 
feeling. 

*' And shall these hands, so lately* piirgi.t! of 
blood. 

So newly join'd in love, so strong in Ix^lh, 
Unyoke this Sfirurc and this kind renreef?** 
A. Ill, i, 24X ; V. also M. V., 11 , ix, 89. 

REGRESS. Liberty to return. ( .f . I lak- 
luyt, Voyages, 111,854: ‘iFrcc libcrtic 
of egresse and regresse" 

"Thou shalt have egress and regress.** 

AI, IV. IV., H, i, 194. 

REGUERDON. A compound of guerdon, 

I., subs. A reward, a recompense, a 
return. 

” And fn reguerdon of that duty done, ^ 

1 girt thee with the valiant sword of S'ork.” 

I Hen. E/-1II, i, 175. 

II., vb. To reward, to recompense. 

*' Yet never have, you tested our reward. 

Or been reguerdon'd with so much as thanlc. ' 
X Hen. E/-III, iv, 23. 

REIN. I., subs. (1) Fig., licence. 

*' Do not give dalliance 
Too much the reie^* Temp., IV, i, 52. 

(2) Fig., guidance, direction. 


"When she. will take thcfriH I let her run.” 

4 W. T., II, iii, 5x. 

(3) A haughty pose (like that of a horse 
with snaffle and bearing rein). 

“ Ajax is grown sclf-will'd, and boars his head 
In such a rein.** T. amt C., I, iii. 489. 

II., vb. A., trs. To restrain, to curb. 

'* Rein tliein from ruth.',!* 

T.andC., V. iii, 48. 

B., intrs. To obey the reins. 

He will lioar you easily, and reins well.*' 

r. iV., Ill, iv, 298. 

RE^fCE. A., intrs. To Icel gladness in« 
a^iigli di'gree. 

• *' Rejoice 

niADiid a eomnion joy, and set it down 
With gold on l.i^liiig pill.irs.’* 

• Temp., V, f, 206. 

( i) To gladden, to make j'oyful, 
to cxhilarab*. 

'• It remieeik iny iutrllrt t.” 

L. L. L., V. i, 55. 
(2) To In* joyful at, to feel joy on 
account of. 

" Ne'er mother 

Rejoned il« Iiver,iiu*e more.” ^ 

. Cym., V, V, 370. 

rejoIndure. Uniting again (only once 
used by Shakes iH*arc). 

\Vhi*re injury of chance 
Puls b.uJ< liMve-l.ikmg, jiislles roughly by 
All luiii* of pause, rudely l*(*guiles our ‘P» . 
i)f .ill rejoimiiire ( - merging again in kisses). 

^ T. am C., IV, iv, 36. 

REJOURN. 'I'o adjourn, to postpone. 
Cf. Rcliuuiuv Wottomauar, ]>. 702 : “ I 
^am rigfit sorry tbit iny coming to 
Venice; is rejoiirned a niontli or two 
longer.” 

” Rejnurn the rDntrnversy of threc-pence to 
• a siTiaul d.iy of amlifiin’.'* 

Cor.. II, i, 65. 

RELAPSE, (i) \ falling back from re- 
covery into a former bad slate of health. 

** Ihr relapse is inrirt.il.” Ter., Ill, ii, ixo. 

(2) Rcnewe.d inipelus from a rebound. 

*' M.irk then •il^nindiiig valour in our English, v. 
Thai being ti'ad like lo the Inillet’s grazing ' 
Bp'.ik out into a .^ecYind anirv: of mi^icif 
Killing in relapse of mortality.'' 

Ucn. V-IW, iii, X07. 
Nf.ji-. — Th«- .'dlieiiAn is probably to a second- 
ary fatal clfect f»)in the putrefaction of 
the lK/ii( s killed by the bullets. 

RELATION, (i) Narrative, account, re- 
port. 

'* O. relation, 

Too nice and yet loo true.” 

A/ar., IV, id, 173 ; v. also Temp,, V, 1, 
1O4 ; W. T., V, ii, a ; V, ii, 92. 

{2) Reference, regard, respect. 

*'^l'hc intent and purpose of thulaw 
Irath fuff relation to the peiialfy.” 

AI, y., IV, i, 244. 

RELATIVE. Conclusive, relevant, to the 
purpose. 

** I'll have grounds 

Bfbre relatwe than this.** Ham., II, U, 378. 
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RELENT. F. m/cw/tV— to slaql^en, to 
al>atc : L. again, —slack« 

slow, pliant, akin to /cnw—sofi. smooth, 

pliant. 

(1) To soften, to grow less luinl. 

• * ** .Sloiio at rain relmidh." P\ Mtd A,^ 200. 

(2) To become teinliT am Icoin passion- 

ate, to cn ill tcmp<*r. 

“Could It (this liivi ly f.i*:'-) iiol them 

til releiU, ^ 

That wrrr uiiwurlhv to h' IioM tlu* same ? ** 

£ Hen C/ I>^iv, 17. 

• (3) k'ive way, to ynM. lo cf^jily. 

*' Will VI' 

And yield to iiKri*v wluKt ‘ii-h nlfiT’iJiyoii ? “ 

£ Hen. VI IV', \iii, 10. 

REUGIOUS. (l) Drvnnt, iinbm d with 
religion. 

“ 1 kimw VMU wise, riiiiiii>u\ '* 

//ill. l'///-V, i, 2«. 

(2) Pious, arising Iniin n ligiou. 

** Mo^t holy ami fr.u it is." 

//i/m., Ill, ill, 8. 

(3) Ih'voted by vows (o a ndigioiis 
^ cinler. 

^ " (lie) tni'i'liii^ with an old reliunms iiiati, 

Alter *.oin«* <|ueslioii with luin was«'^i\erli'd 
Ihilh Ironi niseiiti i|inse .iml fioiii the woild." 

■I. V. / V, iv, 154. 

(4) Om.scienlirms, ngi<l, strict. 

"'Ilins, Iiidian-like, 
HfliKious in mine eiuM, lil loie 
The sun." . 1 . 11 ’., I, iii, 195. 

(5) Solemif. 

" This nival hand .uid inim' are newly knit. 
And (he eoiijiiiu (ion o( our niwaid vnils 
Mamed in league, (onpled ami linked together 
W'itli all ri’lt}:u>u\ •‘tn'iigth of s?ieied vows." 

K.J., III, i, £%}. 

RELISH. (0 Taste, savour. 

"The iin.igiu.il V ;e/js/i is so s\v« el 
Th.il It ein hauls inv srnse." * 

T. atul C,, III, ii, iH. 

(2) An indication, a tincture, a smack. 

“ Voiir lordship, Iti'aigli iiof ilr.ui p.ist your 
youth, li.ilh y-'l some sei.u k of age in 1 
voii, some rchsh •■( llie sallm-ss ot lime." 
i Hen. IV- 1 , 11, hi ; v. .ilso Mac., IV, 

■ jt iii, y 5 . 

(j) Peiight, pleasure. 

“ What relish is in this ? •’ T. .V , IV, i, 55. 

(4) A small adiiij^tnre just ]nTceptiblo. 

• " Some act 

That has ,10 reli.sh of salvation in T." 

Ham., Ill, hi, *)£, 

(5) Characteristic tjnaliiv. cast, sort. 

" When lie Sirs reason of fe.ir;, .is we do, hU 
le.irs, out of tlmibi, In- .d ilie s.ime reltxh 
.IS ours aie " Hen. I' IV, i, 105. 

(()) Disposition, humour, 

" Voii .in' throe 

Tliat Romo should dote «in , n i, by tlie faith 
•f moil, • ' # 

\VV have some old iriKines Inn* .it home 
that will not 

Be gralloil to vour relish." Cor., TI, i, xHo. 

Nolo.— “ Graltid to your relish " .^brought 
into a disposition to adish you. "Your” 
is objective genitive. 


RELUME. To rekindle. 

" I know not where is that Promethean lu at 
Tliat c.*m thy light relutne.*' 0th., V, li, n. 

RSMAXNi If, vbi (i) To cwitiuuc, to 
stay, to abide. 

“ For all the rest, 

Jjc'l Ijoii, Moonshine. Wall, and lovers twain 
At large, discourM*, while here they do remain." 

^ Af. X. /)., V. i, 150. 

(2) To continue in a particular .state. 

“ Tills mystery remSineJ iiiidis''over( tl." 

IV. T., V. li, M 4 . 

(3) To* live, to dw(^ 

" Did he .ask for in^r VVImre remains In- ? ” 
r A. y. Ill, li. JOS. 

(•t) 'I'o ])e left .still to be dealt with. 

“ 'flierc remains a scruple in that t«>o." 

I Hen. Vl-\, 111, 01. 

(5) 'I'o be Toservod, to await. 

" h’or theeg:^ai»u .1 heavier doom." 

^ Rich. //-I, iii, 148. 

II., subs. (1) Stay. 

" J.et's feteli him off, or make remain alike." 

^ Cor., I, iv, tij. 

(2) W hat remains. 

" All the remain is ‘ Welcome.* ** 

Cvw., Ill, 1. Sj. 

REMAINDER. I., subs, (i)' W'hat re- 
mains, the rest. 

" I he remtittider of our Hateful days.” 

, . /!., ni. I, M2, 

(j) A law tiTm, an estate limited to 
take elTcct and be enjoyed after 
I anotlier estate, less than that which 

the grantor has, has been deter- 
iniiu’d. 

*' I'oi .g. quart d*fcii he will sell the fee 
•.ill) pie ol his s.ilv.itioii, the. inheritance of 
It, and cut the entail from all remain- 
tiers, au\A a perpetual Miccession for it 
juTpetiiali^^^^^^ A. IV., IV, iii, 255. 

If., adj. Keinammgnvft over. 

" In his brain, 
^Vhi^h is as dry as the remainde* biscuit 
^ft'-r a vi>yagi*, he hath strange places 
cr. mim'd 

With obvrv.ilion.** A. Y. L., II, vii, 39. 
REMARKABLE. ICxceptionablcand pro- 
foundly striking. 

" There is nothing left remarkable 
Benealli the visiting moon." 

• A. and C., IV, XV, 67. 

REMEDIATE. Remedy + ate, formed 
on the model of imtnediae. 

Able and ready to give a remedy, 
restorative. 

" Do aidant and remediate 
In the good man's distn^ss.” 
t K. L., IV, iv, 17. 

REMEMBER. A., trs. (i) To call to 
mind. 

••The ditty docs remamber m> drowped 
father.* Temp., I, il, 404> 

(2) To remind. 

"I'lioii but rememberest me of my own 
conception." 

K. L., I. iv, 63 ; V. also Rich, ll-l, iii, 
169; lILiV. 13! Urn- e -V Prol.. 

, tZ»P., i. a. Mi l K. In. iv, 96; 

SotmU eXX, 9. 
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(3) To recall to remembrance. 

" 1 remember him well, and I remember him 
wcirthy of thy praise.” 

A/. V., 1 , ii, 107. 

(4) To toiisider, to tliiiik of. 

” Kememher whom thou hast aboard/* 

Temp., I, i, X 7 » 

(5) T() be thoughtful of, to recognize. 

“ I pray you, wemember the porter.” 

Mac., II, iii, 19. 

(0) To make mftition. 

'* Our oonmation done, wc will .accite, 

. As I befort! rememftered, all imr 

^ z Hen. IV-W, ii. 142. 

(7) Pas$., to be rehicmbcrcd — to recol- 
lect. 

” Ilut If yon be rememh^'d, 

I did not bid you ni.w it to tl»e time.” 

r. ot S., IV, iii. 96 ; V. also y. L., Ill, 

V, 131- 

REMEMBER THY COURTESY. An ex- 
pression of the time, bidding a person 
put on his hat again affbr having taken 
it off as an act of courtesy, “it arose, 
we think, as follows : the cniirte^y was 
the temporary removal of the hat from 
the head, and that was finished as soon 
as the hat w'as replaced. If any one 
from ill-bre(fding or over-polilenc‘.ss 
stood iincovercci for a longer time, than 
was necessary to perform the simple 
act of courtesy, th(j penson so saluted 
reminded him of the fact tluit the re- 
moval of the hat was a courtesy ; and 
this was expressed l)y the e.iiphfmism 
‘ Remember thy courtesy* which thus 
imjdied * Complete your courtesy, and 
replace your hat * ** (liiT^lcby). 

” I do br scrch thrr. remember thy^urle^yt- — 
I bfSooch^HIBC’,* «i‘n/irfl thy hf.'ul.” 

L. I.. L., V, 1, 87. Cf. ” Lf-avc* vour 
courtesy” {M. N. I)., IV, i, nj) ; ” St.iv 
not Ihy mmplinu’nt" {L. L. L., IV, 

ii. 147). 

REMEMBRANCE, (i) Recollection, re- 
tention in the mind. 

“ Tlifi remembrance of my fomirr kivt* 

Is by a newer object quitn foo^otteri.” 

T. G. V. . II, iv. 195. 

(2) Memory. • 

** I.et us not burden our remembrance with 
A heavin»'.ss that's gone.” Temp., V', i, i*/). 

(3) Memory preserved. 

” His good remembrance, «ir, 

Lies richer in wpur thoughts tb.m on hi-> tomb.*' 
A. W., I. iiTsfi ; V. also A.Y. L.,l, i, 6a. 

(4) Memorial, monument, epitaph. 

"Tombless, with no remembrance over tlicra." 

Hen. V-I, ii, 229. 

(5) A keepsake, a memento. 

“ My lord. I have remembrances of yours. 
That 1 haw long'd long to deliver.” 

Ham., Ill, i, 03 ; v. also T. 0. V., II, ii, 
5 ; A/. V., IV, i, 422. 

(b) Consideration, regard. 

" His majesty, out of a self-gracious r«- 
tnembrance did first propose.” 

A. W.. IV, V, 73. 


! 


(7) Admonition. 

" You did commit me ; 

For which 1 do ennimit into your hand 
The imsl.'iiii'd sword, that you liavc used 

U» lu'ar j 

With this remenArance, that yon use the same 
With the like ImUl, just, .and iiiipartijd soirit, 
As 3rtni have done 'gainst me.” • ^ • 

2 Hen. rV-V, ii. 115. 

REMIT. (1) To leave tfnipunishcd. to 
pardon. 

“ 1 do remit these young men's heinous 
a faults.'' T. A., I, i, 484. 

(2) ^‘o resign, to give up. 

^ “ Nf-iilu-r of either; 1 remit both twain/* 

J L. L. /.., V, ii, 461? 

REM^IANT. (t) That which is left, rc- 
niaiuder. 


" 'I he remnant of niiiie-age." 

r. fi. V.. Itif 1. 74. 

1^1. — ICnils, scraps, fruf'ii>cnts. 

^ ” I iii.iv I li.iiii I- h.ive soini- odd quirks and 

rininuttls of wil brokeii on rue.'' 

M. A., II, iii, 21X. 

REMONSTRANCE. Display, demonstra- 
tion. (1. ll.ick(‘t, l.i/r of Williams'. 
“ 'File Sp.'ini.'inls 111. ide no rrmnnstrance 
of ji»y trr .in ordinary liking t(^it.'* 

“ And von umv iii.ii\« | whv I ol»s« iir'd myself, 
• I..il>oiiiniK to s.ivr Ins lile, .ind would not 
i.itln-i 

M.ikf r.ish rnnnn\tranre of iiiv hidden pirwer 
'lli.ni Ul him so be lost.” M. A/., V, 1, 388. 

REMORSE. (1) Compunction of con- 
scienc(5. n*ff*nting. 

”1 l rminrsc in until his words.’* 

2 Hen. VI IV, vii, 103. 
(2) Kind feeling, ynty, tt^ndernt ..o, corn- 


p.ij|Si(>n. 

•* Slop np the .11 (• ss ,'nid p;jss.ige (o remorse*' 
Mar., I. V. ; v. :iNo .V/. V., IV. i, ao ; 
Jnnfj, V, I, 70; M. M., II, ii, 54; 
V, I, I.K, , .u. .1 , IV, I, 2 oH ; J. C., II, 
. I, 19 , /v. 1 .., IV, II, 71 ; T. of A., IV, 

111,121, A'. II, i, 47f< ; iHen.VI~V, 
iv, 97; >. litn. VI III, i, 40; Rich. 

/// Ilf. II. 210; Ham., 11 , ii, 467: 
V. an.! A , 2^7. 

(3) Abateliieilt. 

" Do >011 iii.ike ,ui alehoii'M* of iny lady's 
hoiiM-, that you 'tipieak out yinir coxier's 
I. ill Ins willi'iiit any iiiiligation or 
remor'.e of vone." T. N., II, iii, 87, 

(^) A point of conscience. 

" 1.1-1 him command, 

And to obi V sli.'di kf* in 1111: remorse, 

Wh.it bliKwly biisiiirbs 1 yer.” 

• Oih., Ill, iii, 430. 

REMORSEFUL. Tender-hearted, com- 
puh-sioiicLte, merciful, pitiful. CS.Afac,, 
III. ii, 47: "Scarf up the tender eye 
of pitiful day.” 

"The g.uiflv, M.tbbing, and remorsefvl day 
l-i IT' pt into tile liosom of tlin sea.” 

2 Hen. VI W, i, i ; v. also Rkh. ///-I, 
ii, 157 ; 7 . G. V., IV, iii, 14. 
REMOT^N. ^Removal, act being re- 
moved to a distance.’ 


** This act persuades me* 

That this retmtwn of the duke, and her 
Is praelice only.” 

K. L., II, iv, III ; V. alscr of A., IV, 
iii, 330. 


M M 
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REMOVE. Subs, (i) Act of removing, 
change of place or pottition. 

**Tht‘rc was no purpobc in tlirin of thii 
remove,** K, llf iv, 4. 

(2) Absence. 


• %** In our remove bo thou at full ouisclf." 

^ ^ _ M. M., 1, 1, 43. 

(3) Banishment. 

** Ni-xl yoiuNfni gmio ; nnd In* mo?t violent 
autluir o( his own just renioir/* 

JJaM., IV, V, O3. 

(4) Raisini^ the sieK'c. 

** If they s« t flown !)• fun ’s, fur th«‘ 

Diing up your aiinv." for., I,^. 

(5) ^ posliiifi stai'f, a j«)uriicy. 

Wild h.itli, for fuiir (»r fivi* renioirs, roim* 
slM»rl 

• To li-ndfr it hfrsclf.” A. U'., V, hi, 131. 


me 

28. 


REMOVED. Aflj. (i) Rfinote, ^ki^int. 

*' It w.ivrs vfiu !•> a inufi- rcmnvt'd gifiimtl/* 
lltun.f I, IV, /ii ; \. .ilsii I. V. Ill, ii, 
Vi*» ; (1. y., V, li, I ifi. 


Of n flistiiiit or initTvi-tiini; <lt*f'rofi 

of kinship. 

^ “ rtoii h.is mail*- liiT sm and h« r tin* pligiiv 
^ On this tt'iwn't'.l ' 

K. J., II, 1. iKu ; V. also i lien. Il’-IV, I, 

35 ; r., IV, 111, 7S2. ' 

REMOVEDNESS. Keiinnunt. 

"I have f v«'s (ifidvi iiiv sfitiic whhli look 
npuii Ills rt'imnrJne.’*.'^ 

ir. r., IV, ii, 41. 

REND. V.. lj'.s. (t) To tiMV a.snmkT 
with .sudflrn violcnci*. to fraclnrt*. 

" 1 will find aiyi.ik 

And pvg Ihrf 1/1 his Kiiully 1 iitiads.” ^ 

Temp., I, 11, 2^4. 

(2) To bivnk np tin* lims of. 

** To roil/ our own s.ildn.r''." « 

.-I. ir., HI, Vi, 44. 

(3) Ihroui^h, to pifict*. 

" Groans and ^hll■ Us ili.ii rend ih« air.” 

.l/ur , IV, iii, 168. 

D., intrs. To p.irt listiiuUr, tu I 

*■ Tin* wry piincip.ils thd mi in to tnul 
And all to luppli-." /’. r , II, ii, 16. 

RENDER. 1 ., vl>. A., trs. (i) To re- 
turn. 

** I haw giwn Itim a t»vniiv and In* rmdi'rs 
ino thv lH'i9:arly thanks." 

A. y. L , 11, V, 25. 

(2) To surrcndi'r. 

TIk* castk* gvnily rctulered.** 

Mac., V, vii, 24; V. .dsn .4. ami C., IV, 
^lv, 33 ; Sonnet CX.XVI, 12. 

(j) To (Icsclibo, to rejnn't, to repre- I 
sent. 

** Ho did render him tho most uim.itnr.d 
Tha^iv M ’inoiiRst moil." - m j 

* .'1. r. L., hi, I2I. 

(4) To give, to furniMh. 

** Public ro.iM.ins shall be remiereJ 
Of Cao-sar’s dt^ith.'* 

/. C., Ill, il. 7 ; V. also M, V., HI, iv. 49 ; 


(5) To declare, to tell, to state. 

“ My boon is, that this gcntloman in.iy rntder 
Of whom he had this ring.'* 

Cywj., V, V. 135. 

(6) To tlirow back as a taunt. 

** Besides, it were a mock 
Apt to be render*d, for some one to s.Ty 
* Break up the Senate till another time. 
When Cac«.ir*s wife sjiall meet with l^ftl'T 
driMins,' •» /. C., II, r, y7* 

(7) To make, to caute by some opera- 

tion or influence, to invest with 

ccAain qualities- 

** Render me. worthira this noble wifv." 

^ ^ ^ /. C.. II. I, 303. 

B., inlr.s. To give. 

** I« kissing, do you remler or rcccivi- ? ” 

T. and C., IV, v, 3h 

IT., .slibh. ^1) Sun’cndcr. 

*• Taki' 

N’(» stni'ti rt^(/rr of me Ih.in my all.” 

Cym., V, iv, 17 ; v. also Sonnet C.XX V, 12 . 

(j) An account. 

" Newness 

01 rli'.'tlh . . . in.iv drive iis tu .i 

rnuh 

Where we have lived." Cym. IV, iv. 11. 

(3) A eonfe.ssion, an avowal. 

" And si nil ns forth, to iimko their ‘.orntwM 
render.** eT. 0/ d , V’, 1, 142. 


RENDEZVOUS, (i) A* meeting pl.icc. 

** Vein Know thr rendezrous.** 

Uam., IV, IV, 4. 

(j) ;\ n fiigi*, a retreat, an asylum. 

** A renden'oi.s :i liome to fly unto.’* 

I l/en. /P-IV, i, 57; V. also Hen. T-V, 
i, f.H 

(^) Sum a substance. 

•^hen I*c .iniiot live any long'T, I will die 
.Ts I m.Ty rest, that is the 

remiesruus of it.’’ Hen. V-II, i, 11. 
Note. -» All affected misapplication of tlie 
wonl by Nym, the mctiiphoricai sens- 
suggi stnigthe Uterulone, .is in r»f. v. Kesi 

(fi). 


RENEGE. A., trs. To renounce, to dis- 
claim. 


** Ilis captain’s heart 

Which in the scuffles of Kre.it fights hath burst 
The buckles on his breast, reneges all tempei." 
• if.andC., 1, i, 8. 


B., intrs. To deny, to utter denials. 
"Sucli smiling rogues as these sooth every 
p.issioii, 

Renege, affirm, and turn tlieir halcyon beaks 
VN'ith every g:ilc and ^ry of their masters.’* 
K. L., II ii, 67. 


^ENEW. Vb.. intrs. (i) To become new 
again, to grow again. 

" But then renew I could not, like the moon.** 
r. of A., IV, iii, 68. 


(2) To begin again, to resume some- 
thing left oft, 

'• Renew^ renew \ The fierce Polydamas 
Hath beat down Menon.** 

r. a»kf C., V, V, 6. 

RENOUNCEMENT.* Renunciation (only 
once used by Shakespeare). 
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“ 1 hold you an a thing enskled and Minted, 
By your renouncment, an Immortalfroirit.'* 

Af. A/., r, iv, 35. 
Notc.—The allusion is to a nun's renunda- 
the world. 

RENOWN, Vb. To m.ake renowned or 

famous. 

“ Tho blood and courage that renowned thorn 
Runs in v»)urivclns." 

Hen, K-I, ii, ir 3 ; v. also T, A’., Ill, iU, 24. 

RENT, 1. A.S. ^Ycndan^to break, to 
tear. « 

Vb. To rend^to tear. 

“And will you ren^fmr ancient love ayiiiuhT ? " 
M. N, D., Ill. ii, 116; V. alw 3 Hen. Vi- 
lli, ii, 175 ; T. A., HI. i, 26i ; /.. r., 55. 

RENT, 2. F. mite —revenue. ^ * 

Vb. To hold by Icasef 

“If this law hold in Vienna ten 3 ear, IMi 
rent the fairest hsstSc in it nftfT three- 
pwice a day." M. M.. II, i, 220. 

RENY. Same as retiay or rcuey as found 
in f 'liaucer. F. r enter \ L. re, 

'ro forswear, to breonu? a rcni'^ade. 

“Lovo*s denjang. Faith's defeing. Ileart's 
fmWn/f." 1\ I\ Xlll. 7. 

REPAIR, I. *L. re, patria. * 

Subs. ( 1 ), The* act of betakiiij' one’s 
self to a ylace, coiuiii^? hither, , 
arrival, * 

“ Whore slept otir smuts, or how are they 
seduc'd, 

Tlwl wc: could hoar no new’S of lli^ repair} “ 

3 Hen. VI V, i, 20. 

( 2 ) An appointment at a place. 

“ Only a repair i' ^he dark 
And that I have po^sciib'd liini my nvjbt stay 
Can be but brief.” \ M, A/., JV, i, 42. 

REPAIR, 2 . 

I., subs. “Restoration, renovation. 

“ Even ill tlic instant of repair and healtli 
The fit is strongest.” 

K, Ill, iv, 113; V, aUi U>T.. V, i, 
3x ; Sonnet III, 3. 

11., vb. To renovate. 

" Man's sense repairs itself by rest.” 

Cym,, II, ii, 12. 

REPAIRING. Likely to rally and recover 
soon. • 

** Being opiKisites of such repairim; nature.” 

2 Hen. Vt -V, iii, 22. 

REPAST. Vb. L. re pastus, pasco, 

' To feed, to nourish. 

“ To bis good friends I'll ope my arm. 

And, like the kind life-rend’ring pelican. 
Repast them with my blood.” « 

Ham., IV, V, 126. 

• REPASTURE. Food, entertainment. 

“ But if thou strive, poor soul, what art thou 
then? 

Food for his rage, repasture fqr his den.” 

L, L. L„ IV, i. 88. 

REPEAL. I., vb. ( 1 ) To recall as from 
l)anishment. 

“ The banish'd Bolingbroke repeats himself.** 
Rick. //-II. Ii, 49; V. also a Hen. K/- 1 U, 

iI,W! T.G. V^y.iy.Hi- 


(2) To strive to restore to place, to 
recall. 

*' ril pour this ppstilcncn into his p.Tr,— 

That sho repeats him for licr body's lu.st.” 
0 th., 11 , iii, 333 : V. also A. W., II, iii, 48. 

(3) To annul, to rescind, to r%^Ab\m. 

“ Until tin'll .'ict of Parliainont be repealed.” 

^ Hen. V/-I, i, asa. 

IT., subs. A call from banishment. 

“If tho timo. thrust forth 

• A raiiso for thy repeal.” 

Cor., IV, i, '41 ; v. also T. G. V., Ill, I, 

• R. 0/ L., 6-10. 

REi*EALING. Recalling from banish? 

" Is thi-ri’ no voioo mono worthy than my own 
Ti» sound inorf swiM tIy in groat Carsatf's Ciu: 
l-'or Ihi* repeating of my b.uiisird brotner ? '* 

^ /. c., HI. i, 51. 

REfENT. A., inlrs. 'J’o express sorrow 
or ri'^fvt for somothini' i):ist. 

“ I’iMir Enobarbus did 
IJi fori* thy fatv repent.” 

A . and C., IV, ix, 10. 

R., roflox. "I'o Ik! .sorry. 

“ I Ihiuiglil it was a fault, Imt knew it not; 
k'rt tlitl repent im*, aft*‘r luoif .idvii'r',” 

• M. A/., V, i, 460. 

C., Irs, I'l) r( f,q-(‘l. 

“ 1 repettf iiiv fault inoro than mv death.** 
Hen. V II. M, 152; V. also M, V., IV, 
i, 2 p,. 

REPETITION, (i) .\ct of spi^^ikiiif^ agfain. 

“ With tepelilion i»f iny Konu-o’s nainc.'* 

R. and /., II, ii, TG4. 

(2) Rccil.'il, nic'iitioii. 

“ iff' h.iil) faults willi siii. Ius to lire in repeti- 
• firm.” 

Cor., I, i, 37 ; v. als(» Per., V, 1 , a^fi* 

(3) Hcnu nibriincc, memory. 

• ” 'I Ik* first vn w shall kill all repetUiun.” 

A. W., V, Iii, afi. 

(4) Hecriminuf ion. ■ 

“ it ill br-M . ms ihk pmsrnrp to rry aim 
To th'-sc ril-tvui' d repetitwns.” 

K. II, i. 107. 

REPINE. Subs. A re pin ini' (only once 
u.si-il by Shakespeare). Cf. Hall, Satires, 
II, ii, 8 : “ Jn spile of lime and envious 
repinc'i.** 

“ Wi n- nt vr i fniir such lamps together mix'd. 
IJ.ifl ii'il lii'= t I'riirh djwilh his brow's repine,” 
V. and A,, 490. 

REPLANT. 'I'o r. lustale. 

“ Replant Ib-iiry lu liis fonner state.** 

3 Hen. Vl-lll, iii, 198. 

REPLENISH, (i) To furnish well, to 
stock abundantly. 

“ Ills iiitellccl is not replenish^.” 

L. L. L., IV. U. as. 

(2) Toafinisl^, to perfect: ngljcctive — 
complete, consummate. 

“ Wc smothered 

The most replenished sweet work of Nature.*' 
Rich. ///-IV, iii, xH ; v. also W. T., II, 
i. 79 - 

REPLENISHED. Adj. v. Replenish (2). 
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REPLETE. Commensurate, ailwjuato. 

** Take* her by the haiul, 

, And tell her she is thine ; to wlnini 1 promise 
A counterpoise, if not to lliy ebtate 
A haiaricf more replete." 

A. W., 11 , iil, 175. 
REPLICATION. (1) A n!]>ly, a rcjoiiiclur. 

** To In*, ili'iiicinclril nf a s|v»nj»i' ! What 
rephcah> » should in iiMile by tlie son i 
of a kiiiK i ” I 

//am., I V, ii, I.! ; v. also L. /.. 7.., IV, ii, 15. ! 

(2) An echo, a revcrluT.ilion. ' [ 

** TIInt tnTiibl<-fl uiid'-nuMtli In r ]».w^s [ 

To hear the rephcation of your soiiuos 
Made in her kmumvi sIuuts.” I 

/. r.. I. i. 47. 

REPORT. (1) A ninifiiir. 

, " I would Iif)l t.ikr this fmiu report" 

K. /.., IV. vi, lit). 

(j) Authority. 

** 1 h.ive Ic.iriu-d by llu* pufi-fb-st rept>rt 
they h.ive iiioir in tin in th.ui niortal 
kiiowhilj'c'.” il/i//., I, V, 2. 

(3) Ropiitatioii. 

**lhese wisf men tli.it |»ive ffwils money get 
theiiiselveii .1 good tiport." 

# T. A'., IV. 1. 20. 

(4) Judi'meiit, criticihin. •* . 

"After your death you u«re In iter h.ise .1 
b.id e|iit.i|)h th.iu thii.- ill report while 
yon live.” J/ettn., 11, n, $jiO. 

(5) Testimony. 

" He iii.ide eonfession of you, 

And gNiS'' voii tiieli .1 iii.\si.ilv ref^ort 

Tor art .mil I'XtTrise." //rt«i., IV, vii, 05 . 
(f^i) A reporter (abstract for concrete). 

" 1 dill inqC.ire it. 

And have niv h .irning friim souv true repo%\ 
Tli.it drew their swouN \iith vou.” 

A. uml r'., 11, ii, 47. 

(7) A discharge, an explosion. , 

" Rising and iMwiiig at the gun’s report." 

.M. .Y. />., Ill, II, ii 

(8) Noise. 

"Tlic cl.iinorons report of w..r.” 

Kith. /7/-IV, iv, 152. 

REPORTINGLY. On ordinary hearsay. 

” Others say thou dost tlisirve, 'iid 1 
IHieve it belter tluiii repotitm^lv" 

M. A.. HI, i. 114. 

REPOSE. Vb. A., Irs. To lay or set in 
trust. • 

*' The King repo^seth .ill his contidenee in tlnr.’* 
Kieh. //-H, iv, 6. 

B.. iutrs. (i) 'Po lie, to rest. 

** His riglit chivk 

Reposing on a cushion. " fyw., IV, ii, 212. 

(2) To rely, to depend. 

** 1 do desire tliy worthy eompanv, 

Upiui whose fan'll .ind honour 1 repose." 

T. G. r.. IV, Hi. 27. 

REPRIEVE. To ac(\nit, tfc release. 

" He c.iiinot ihnvo. 

Unless her prayers, whom he.iveii deliglits to 
hear 

And loves to gr.int, reprieve liim from the 
. wrath 

Of greatest injustice.** A. Ill, iv, 28. 


REPRISAL. A prize. 

*• I am on fire 

To hear this rieh reprisal is so nigh 

And yel not ours.'* i Hen. iy-\\\ 1, nh. 

REPROACH. Vb. To disgrace. 

**1 thought y*mr marruage fit; ibe imput.i- 
lion, 

For that lie knew you, might reproath ymir 
life f 

And clioke your good to come." 

^ M. A/., V. i. 

REPROACHFULLY. Shamefully, d is 
grac(‘fildy. 

"Tli-it's bad enoiic^for I am but repronh ; 
And sh.ill I llien Ce, tisi:d reproachfully i " 

2 Hess. 17 -U, iv, 07- 

REPROBANCE. l^^probatioii, perdition, 
eteni al d a mn at ion . 

" Did he live now, 

This sight jii'oiild m.iki‘ him do a dcspcr.ile 
turn, ^ 

Yea, inrsi- his better angel fnini his side. 

And fall to reprobance." 0 th., V, ii, jnH. 

REPROOF. (1) C ensure, rcprimaiul. 

" I have a touch of your condliiou 
Whhh i iniiot brrxik the accent of reproof." 

Rieh. ///-IV, IV, 15... 

(2) •Confutation, refutation, disproof. 

" III the reproof of cli.uii'c 
I.i' s tile Iru'* proof of mi^i." 
r. arul C., I, Hi, 3js; v.jd5.j i Hen. /I'-I, 

ii, 173. 

(3) Cofttradiclioii. 

'* Your reproof ib something loo round." 

Hen. F-IV, 1, 209 . 

(4) Blame. 

"The it'ibleiiess of the benefit defends thi 
d' liit fioiu reproof." 

Af. .V., Ill, i. i.\ru 

(5) Puiiishniont.^—^ ^ 

" Those enemies of Tinwirs and mine own 
W’lunn you yiuirsi Ives shall set out for reprmf 
F.ill, and no mon’.” '/*. of A., V, iv, ..7. 

REPROVE. A., trs. (i) To rebuke. 

" 'Ilierc's something in me that reproves iny 
fa -ill.’* r. A’., Ill, iv, 184. 

(j) To refute, to di^rove. 

” \Vh.it have you urg'd that I cannot reprove ? ’* 
V. and A., 7H7; V. .ilso 2 Hen. I'/-I1I, 
i.ifo ; M. A., II, Hi, 211. 

B., intrs. To rail, to chide. 

" No railing in a known discreet man though 
lie do iiothfng but reprove." 

T. AT., I, v, 88. 

REPUGN. To oppose, to withstand, to 
resist, to light against. 

“ Stubbornly he did repugn the truth 
About a certain question in the law." 

I Hen. 17 -IV, i, 94. 

REPURE. To rcpiirify. 

" Love's thrice repured necUir." 

r.aik/C., IH. ii, 21. 

REPUTE. A., trs. (i) To estimate, to 
value, to prize. 

*' How will thoworld repute me ? ” 

T. G. y., II. vii. 59. 

(2) To deem, to considert 
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** 1 do know t){ tliese 
riiat thiTpforc only arc reputed wise ^ 

I'or s, tying nothing." AI, K., I, i* 90. 

15., iiilrs. To boast. 

•* If he wt*n» not privy to those fanlts, 

Yi'l, by refuting of his high descent, 

Did instigate the bt'dlam brain-sick duchess 
By wicktHl mctuis to frame our sovercigri*s 
fall." ^ 2 Hen. VI-lll, i. 4H. 

REQUEST. Siiba (i) Entreaty. 

Jaq. " Will you sing ? 

• Amiens. More at your reijuest tfian to please | 

inyself."^ ‘1* j 

(2) Question. ^ 

" My prime request ^ 


Ihn. y-ll, iv, lof. 


Which I do last pniiioimcc, is, O ytm wonder ! 

If you be maid or^io." 7'entp., I, ii, 424* 

(3) Demand. 

" Ginger was not much in request*' 

•f* M. A/.. IV. in. 7* 

RE-QUICKEN. To revive, to reanimate. 

** Straight his doubled spirit 
RequUkened what in Ih sh was i^tigale, 

And to the battle came h«‘." 

Cor.t II, ii, ns* 

REQUIRE, ^(i) To ask as a favour, to 
r(‘(iue.st, to beg. 

" In iH-st time 

Wc will Squire her welcome.” 

^ • Mac.f III, iv, 6.» 

(2) To deserve. 

** Sir, 1 m* y)r)s|)eroiis 
In more than this deed does require ! ” 

IK. r., 11, iii, 190 ; v. also IK. T., Ill, ii, 62. 

(j) To need, to want. 

" My plight requires it." IK. 2\, II, i, 118. 
REQUIRINQ^ Asking. 

*‘lf requiring fail, he Mil rniTipfl." 

7/m. K-II, iv, lof. 

REQUIT. 

Temp., Ill, lii, 7*. ? 

REREMOUSE. hrdrmus, to 

agitate, and mus a mouse. • 

A fluttering mouse, a biit. Cf. Ben 
Jonson, New Inn, III, 4 : 

"Onc« a bat and ever a b.'it,--a rcr«?-mottSf,' 

And bird of twilight." 

Cf. also Philemon Holland, T ranslntion 
of Pliny, Book X, chaf. 61 : “ The 
rercniouse or bat, alone of all creatures 
that fly, bringoth forth young alive." 

" Some war with rerc-mice for th< ir leathern 
wmgs." .V. iV. D., II, ii, 4. 

Notc.—The word is still used in Dorset, 
Devon, Somerset, and Glnuccstcr. 

RESEMBLANCE, (i) Likeness, simili- 
tude. 

** The majesty of the creature, in resetnfdnnce 
of the mother." IK. T., V, ii, 39' 

(2) Likelihood, probabili^. 

Provost. ** But what likelinood is in that ? 
Duke. Not a resembtonee, but a certainty." 

• Af. Af., IV, ii, x8o. 

RESERVE, (i) To keep for future use. 

•* Thesn jests are out of season ; 
lUserve them till a merrier hour than this.' 

C. E., I, U, 69. 


(2) To withhold. 

"Take each man's censure, but reserve tliy 
judgement." Itam., 1, iii, 69. 

(3) To i)rescrvc, to keep safe, to guard. 

'* She so loves the token. 

For he conjur'd her she should wit Mtep it. 
That she reserves it evennoro about her 
To kiss and talk to." • 

0th., Ill, ill, 29s ; ^also Per., IV, i, 40 ; 
T. A., 1, i, 105 Sonnet XXXII, 7. * 

(4) ^ To retain, to holil fast. 

“ Mv tongue- lied Muse in manners holds her 
a still, 

While i-itmmt'iits of your praisi', riclily coij^ 
pil’d. 

Reserve theii eli.iraeter with golden quill 
• And pn'cious phras<‘ by all the Muses rd'd.” . 

Sonnet LXXXV, 3. 

RESIDENCE. (1) State of being Ideated 
in o^placi* for a time. 

^ ** lb»w til. nice It thev travel their residenctf 

both III n-imtation and profit, was better 
both w.iys.” Ham., II, ii, 315, 

(2) ;\n abode, a dwelling place. 

*"1 Ill'll God foigive the sins of all those souls 
Tli.it to tlii'ir everl.isliiig residctice, 

Itefiiie the dt'w of evening fall, shidL fleet.'* 
K. J., i 7 ; i. 284. 

(j^ Tliat in wliich anything abides 
prrmanriiily. 

*' Within the inf.int rind of this small flower. 
Poison h.itli reshtemc and iiiedidno power.'* 
0 A*, and /., II, ill, 24, 

RESIST. A., trs. (r) To oppose, to 
strive against. 

" It bjbli lint to resist Ixilli wind and tide,*' 

3 /fen TV IV, lil, 58. 

(2) T(Tl>c ilistaslrJu] »ji di-sagrcoablu to, 

* to utfriid. 

“ Hy Jo'v'e, 1 woiuler, that is king of thoughts 
Till I .iti s resist me, he not thought upon.*' 
J'er., 11, in, 29. 

B., inlrs. To offri resistance. 

"If he ilo resist, 

Subdue ''im at his peiil.” Otk., I, 11, 80. 

RESOLUTE. Subs. A desperado, a 
rougli. 

*' Voimg Fortinbras 

ll.ilh ill tbe skill-, of .Norway here and there 
Sli.irk’d up .1 list of lawless restUutes.** 

Ham., 1, 1, 98. 

RESOLUTION. ( i ) Conviction, certainty, 

afisumnci*. • 

” 1 w'i'ilif uiistatc mysi'lf to be in a due 
res.tlHtion.** K. L., I, Ii, 93. 

(2) A settled ))iirposc or determination 

of mind. 

'• I must Ik- brii*f, lest resolution drop 
Out at iiiini eyes.” K. /., IV, i, 35. 

(3) Kesoluteiioss, firmness. 

" llow terrible in constant resolution." 

^ • HAI. K-11, Iv, 35. 

(4) Daring, boldness, confidence, cour- 

age. 

" 'Hiink you 1 can a resolution fetch 
From flowery tenderness ? " 

Ai. M., Ill, i. 81 ; V. also Aiac., V, v, $1 ; 
M. A/., lil, i, 165 ; I Hen. /K-1, ii, 33. 
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RESOLVE. A., tre. (i) To melt, to 
dissolve. 

“ O, that Uiis too too solid flesh would melt, 
jliaw, and resolve itself into a dew ! *' 

Ham,, I, ii, 130 ; v. also T. of A., IV, Jli, 

«• V* 

(2) To explain, to solve. 

'*11 is to ctiiiiilatoinirs as io resolve 

the nropositiofls of a hJVi.T.” 

A.Y. L., Ill, li. 215 : V. :iKo;i Hen. V/--IV, 
i. 133; Temp., V, i. 2 . 0 . 

(3) To conviiicr, lo frre fnun iloiiut, to 

make certain. ^V 


" To lie tifii’f ill iloiiht t 
Is once to be resolved.** 

Vth., Ill, iii, iSii; v. alvi M. 3/.,, IV’, li, 
197; Hen. V I, II, 4;_ I Hen. K/-1I1, 
iv, 20; 3 Hen. VI Jl, li, 124. 

(4) To (letenninc. to divide. 

•* I .im resolved for tlc.iili or tlijjinlv.*^ 

2 Hen. VI -V, i, ri;4. 

(5) To inform, to satiety, to acquaint, 

to answer, to tell. 

** J .'III! fi<»w Roiiij* to re*.oh'e him.” 

M. A/., Ill, I. i')l ; N. .«!'•'» Koh. Ill IV, 
ii. Jh; \ Hen. V! Ml. 11, i.»; /. (*., 
i III, i, M2; 111, II, 171.; IV, li, 14; 
K. L., 11, iv, 24; 1 \ V, III, 15; 
/-. /-., II, i, io.| ; i . I,/ .S*., IV, II, 7. 

(6) To make ready, to ]»rrpare, to make 

lip on(‘/s iniiul fully. 

** Resolve you 

For iiion* .mi.i/cinent." ‘ 

IV. i\, V', in, S<»; v. :ilso i Hen. V/-I, ii, 
yi Ill, I, 1 0. 

(7) To assure, to satisly. 

*' 1 cannot joy, until 1 Iv resolved 
Where our rijiht vah.inl l.itlu r Imhoiiu*.” 
j Hen. V/'il, 1, 9 ; v. .il'-i J‘er., II, iv, jf. 

B., intrs. (i) To <lih.solve, to melt. 

” .\s a fill III of w,\x 
Kesolveth from his liguro *i;.iin>.t ilu’ tin’.” 

K. /., V, iv, 25. 


(2) To determine, to make up the mind, 

" AVse/iv Your^« Ives .ui.irl ; 

I'll come to you .inon.” Mae,, 111 , ii, 157. 

(3) sure, to he convinced. 

** Rewlve on this: ihou sh.ilt ho foituii.ile, 
If thou recenc 1110 tm’ ihy h. 11 like in.ite,” 

I Htn. 17 - 1 , ii, yi. 


RESOLVEDLY. Satisfactordy. all doubts 
and dilVicuUies being removed. 

' ** Of that, and a\[ Ihi* v^roRre^s, iiwuc- and less, 

Resolvedly more leisure bhall expre'S’..” 

A. IV., V, iii, 326. 

RESORT. Subs. Company, society, in- 
tcrcourst*. 

“And th'Ti 1 preset I pis R.ive her, 
Tliat she should lock herself troiii liis resort.** 
Ham., ii, ii, 143 ; v. .ilvi 2 '. G. V\, 111 , i, 
108 ; T, of A., I, i, 130. 

RESPECT. 1 ., vb. (1) To take special 
notice of* lo regard as wor,«^hy oj notice. 
•* VVliat should it be Uul he respects in her ? ” 
T. G. V., IV^ iv, 187. 

(3) To regard, to esteem, to care for, to 
pay attention to. 

**Si)oke like a tall fellow that rispeeta bis 
, iqmtatioii.'' 


Rich, ///-I, iv, 145 ; v. also /. C:., IV, iii, 
60; r. G. V., I, li. 134; ill, b 89; 
V, iv, 20 ; A/. H, D., I, i, i(*o. 


(3) To consider. Cf. Bacon, 0 / 

Regiment of Health: “In sickness 
respect health principally.*' 

“ Mu scemeth tlicn it is no policy, 

Respecting what a rancorous niitid he boars 
• • # * 

That he should come about your royal 

IKTSliri.” m 

2 Hen. V/-III, f, 24 ; v. also W. T., V, 
oh 33 * 

1 1 subs. ( 1 ) Regao^. , reverence, affcc- 
tion. i 

** And therefore lost that title of respect 
Will' li the proud soul nu'i^r pays but lo the 
'pioud.” ' 

X Hen, /K-I, iii, 9; v. also Cor., Ill, iii, 

XX2 \ Sonnet XXXVI, 5. 

{2) Kespectalxbty, repute, esteem, re- 
spected position. 

“ Many of the best respect 111 Rom*\’* 

/. C., I, ii, 59. 

(3) JCstimation. 

“ N'lr diiLh this w(mm 1 lack worlds of company 
For you iii my respect art* all the world." 

M. D., 11, i, 224. 

(4) (.oiisideration. 

*' There's the respect 
That makes catamity of ^ long life,*' 

Ham., Ill, i, 08 ; v.rilso Ham., ill, ii, 158 ; 
K. L., II, Iii. *2j; K,J., Ill, i, 3 i« ; 
IV, ii, 214 ; Hen, F-V, i, 64 ; A/. W. IV., 
11,1,45; /-.A.A.,V,ii,77a; K.eaJd., 

911. 

(5) Point, particular. 

** Niiluru’s above art iu that respect.** 

r. K. L., IV, vi, 86. 


(o) Cant ions ^prudence, deliberation, 
co'i.sidcration of consequences. 

I respect 

I M.ike livers pule and lustiliood deject.” 

I T. and C., 11 , ii, 49 ; v. atso T, of A., IV, 

I ill. 257 ; R. of L., 279. 

! (7) Bc^joining behaviour, decency. 

'' Talk wiili respect, and swear but now and 
then.” A/. V., II, il, 177- 

(S) 2\t tent ion. 

'* I come with gracious offers from the king, 
If you vouchsafe me hearing and respect.** 
I Heri IV-IW, iii, 31 ; v. also 0 th., IV, 
ii, 108. 

(9) Consequence, importance, moment. 

” So it be new, there's no respect how vile.” 

Rich, fi-ll, i, 23. 

I (10) Motive, reason. 

j ” For iny respects are bettor than they seem.” 

I A. IV., II, V, 64; V. also Rieh.III-lll, 

I t vii, 174. 


I (ii) Phrases: (a) In respect" — 
comparatively speaking, relatively. 
” He was a man ; this, m respect, a cliild.'* 
3 Hen. F/-V,Sv, 56. 

(A) '* In respect of " —in comparison 
with, relatively to.^ 

'* Truly, sir, in resped of a fine workman, 

I am but a oobbler.” /. C., 1 . i, xo. 

RESPECTIVE. (I) Observing with at- 
tention^ regardfid^ careful. 
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•• Yet for your vehement oaths, i 
You should have been respective and have 
kept it.” At. K., V, 1 , 134. 

(2) Cronsicleratc, characterized by par- 
tiality for persons or things. 

“ Away to heaven, respective lenity. 

And fire-eyed fury be my condtiel now 1 ” 

K. and lilt 1,119 \ v. also A'. I, i, 163. j 


(3) Respectful? 

** 'Tis too resp^iee and too sociable 

For your oon^^rsioii.” A'. I, i, 163. 

(4) Worthy of respect, respe^ptable. 

*' What shoul-l Jt be that he respt-i-is in her, 
But I can vasAi^jespecUve in niys-If ? ” 

• T. G. V., IV, iv, m. 
Note. — (x) (2) and (3) arc Ui>cd 111 an active, 
(4) in a passive sense. 

RESPECTIVELY. * Respectfully. Cf. 

Ben Jonson, CytUhia's Jievcls : “ Me- 

thinks he did not this respectively 
enough.** •• 

'* Flaminius, honest Fi.iniinius, you are very 
respectively welcome.'* 2\ of A., Ill, i, b. 

REST, 1 . A.S. restan. ^ 

^ 1 ., subs, (i) Sleep. 

” God give you good mt*' C. E., IV, ui, 33. 

(2) Pcace^ tranquillity. 

"There is some ill a-brewiiig towards inyrr'/, 
For I did dream of moiiey-b.ii;s.’* 

• M. V., II, V. 17. 

(3) Stay, residence. • 

" In Th.arsus was not tv >>1 
Longer for him to make liis rf.s/.'* 

iVf . II, I'nil., j 6. 

(4) Phrase : ** To sot up one’s re.st ” —to 
stake one’s all, to lix oik ’s hopi-s, 

, to make up oiui’.s niiml, to bo fully 
resolved : a pbra^b taken from 
the game of prii^joro in wUicIi it 
meant to take on*’o stand on the 
carcls 4 «"^o..v .• hand, as being in the 
player's opinion better than those 
of his opponent. C'f. Bacon, Jissays : 
T rue Great nes snf Ki ngdo tm : * * Sea 
fights huve been linal to the 
war, but this is, when Princes or 
States*havc set up their rest upon 
the Battailcb/* 

" He that sets up his rest to df) more exploits 
with his macc th.*ui a^iorri.s-pike." 

C. IV, iii, 24 : V. also Hen. F-II, i, 
15 ; K. L., I, i, 1x4 ; ti. and V, iii, 
xxoi M. V., 11 , ii, xxo. 

II., vb. A., trs. To give repose to. 

” God rest all Christian souls.” 

R. and /., I, iii, x8. 

B. , reflex. To take rest, to cease from 

labour. ^ 

" By ciitcrtainineot, 
we may rest ourselves and 
A. Y. L., II, iv, 07. 

C. , intrs. (i) To take rest, to be still. 

" Rfsf, rest, perturbed spirig.” 

Ham., I, V, xaj. 

(2) To remain, to abide, to stay. 

” ril follow thee a month, devise with thee 

Where thou shalt Cor., IV, i, 39- 

(3) To depend, to rely. 

“ Rest oo my woid /V ^ .2*. A., I, ii, 


Bring us whgrc 
feed.” 


REST, 2 . ' F. fester ; L. resto —I remain . 

(1) To remaiti, to be left. 

” One thing more rests, that tliy self csccuto 
to make one among thesi! wooers.” 

T. of S., I, i, 340 ; V. also i*. of S., IV, iii, 
26 ; x lien. VJ-l, iii, 70 ; 3 /(fip. T/'I, 
ii, 44. •• • 

(2) To continue to be, i^vmain. 

" I rest ihy smci triciff” A. of L., 626. 
RE-STEM. To stem or steer the stem 
baodv against tide or current. 

I " Now they do re-stem 

Tlii-ir backw-ard course." 0 th., I, iii, 37. 

RIjTFUL. (i) (Jiiiet, reposing, peacofuf 

• “Is not tny arm nf length, 

Tli.it irailirlh froiuTlic rci//!#/ ICnglisli Court 
As f.ir as I'.il.iJs, to iiiy uin Ic's liead ? ** 

RKh. //-ir, 1 , 12 . 

ivst or peace. 

^ " Til’d willi .ill ilii'sc, for restful dc.atli I cry.** 

.Sonnet LX VI, x. 

RESTING. Aliiding, iindi.stiirbed. 

** lint I .1111 (’Dii^t.iiit as till' iiorlhfiTi st.^r, 

01 wIki'v* lriii'.(i\'il .mil res/ mg qii.ility 
Jhin* IS no frllrsw 111 llif lirniain<nit."^ 

/. c., Ui, I, 61. 

RESTORE. (1) 'I'o give back to the 
o\^iU‘r. 

" All till ir lands restored to them again 
'Ihal with him rxili'd.'* 

A. Y. L., V, Iv, 166. 

(2) 'J‘o ni.fKe :unen<ls lor, to compensate. 
Cf. IC\()(Ius x.Kii, I *• “ lie shall 
i/'s/i;;v; Jive oxm for an ox." 

"All I'is.'S an; restored, .md sorrows end.” 

^ XXX, 14. 

• (3) To bring ImcK, 1e lencw, 

" I ( .III .ig.iin ihy fr*riiii-i light restore.** 

Oth , V, 11, •) , V. .ilso 2 ffen. IV-IV, ii, 65. 

RESTORE AMENDS. To niake amends. 

" Koliiu sli ill n store amenth.’* 

M. H. D., V, I, 425. 

RESTRAIN. ( ! ) rb strain, to draw tight. 

** llis Idi'h*, willi a h.'ilf-rhrcki^l bit, and a 
hiM'Ut.dl of shi-i'p’s IratluT, wliich U'ing 
rrUnuncU to keep liim fnnii stumbling, 
halli b« i-n olt'-n burst." 

T. of S., Ill, ii, 37* 

(j) To wiliihold. 

" Th.it thou rc\lram'st from mu the duty 
wliii'h ^ 

T'» iiK»lh» r*s p.irt brl'iiigs." Jgfi' 

C'lr., V*, iii, If. 7^, V. alsT) Rich. III-V, 111 , 

(3) 'I'o subdue, to curb, to repress. 

** Restrain in me lliu cursed thoughts that 

li.illli': 

r.ivr-s w.iy to in rr'posfj.” Mae., II, i, 8 . 

(4) To coniine. 

" Thou wr-rt immured, restrained, captivated, 
bound.” L. L. L., IB, i, zx 8 . 

{5) Ho re*y.rict, to limit. •Cf. J^con, 
Essays: Of Usury: "Let. these 
licensed leaders be re- 

strained to certain principal cities." 
*' You have restrained ymirself within the 
list of too cold an adieu.*' 

i<. IT., II, i, 50. 
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(6) To abridge, to hinder from un- 

limited enjoyment. 

. Me of iiiy lawful pleasure slie restrained.** 
Cym.t II, V, 9. 

(7) To forbid. 

• * • *• 'Tis all as easy 

Falsely to take away a life true iiiaile 
As to pullet al ill reUravxed means 
To iiiake afalse niie." A/. A/.. II, iv, 48. 
Note. — ^I'lie word is hi-n* usi-d adjt clively. 

RESTY. 1*'. n’s/i/- stiiblMirn, diiiwing 

backward, that will not go forward : 

L. re-stare. 

* Indolent, torjjid, Inzy (from ha^'nig 
too much rest). C*f. Miiloii, 
chap. XXIV : ‘‘ VVlicri* tlm in.'ihtcrm too 
resty or too rich to sav his own prayers, 
or to bless hi.s own table.” 

“ \\ < .itTlirHe 

Can sillin' 141011 tlie flint, wlim rrs/y sloth 
Finds till! down pillow ii.iid.’* 

Cym., Ill, vi, 14 ; v. also Sontui C, 9. 

REST YOU MERRY, (bid rest you 
merry, Goil keej) you merry : for- 
merly a common fotm ol salutation at 
mt^-iing, and oftiner at ])artmg. 

*' Ve s.iy honesllv ; re .t yi.n wirrr*/!” 

It. and /.. r, it, 6i. 

RESUME. (1) To take again. 

" ri! rciumi’ the shape whitli ihnu dost think 
I have tMst oil lor evei." ^K. J.,, 1 , iv, yttj. 

(2) To take, to assuim . 

" Takes no .ii I oimt 

How IhiiiKs go fnini him, nor resume.'* no rare 
Of wlia> IS to eoiitinne.'* V. of .- 1 ., II, ii, 4. 

RETENTION, (i) 'Ihe faculty* ol the 
iiiiiul by which it utaiur. ulva^, luemuiVi 

** No worn, Ill’s .irt 

So hig to hold so lunch ; tin v I.e K nttfUiim.'* 
r. A'., II. IV. 96... 

{2) A tablet for retaining iiii])res.siotis. 

'* That pfior reteniom muld not so much hold, I 
* Nor iieid 1 tallies lliy di-.ii Ime m si ore." 

iyutiiut CXXII, 9. 

(3) The aet of witUholdiiig or keeping 

back anything. iVMTve. 

" lli^ life 1 ga\e Inin ind did theieio add 
My love, uithont retention 01 n-str.tint. 

All Ills in deduatuni." 2 \ A'., V, i, 75. 

(4) Con lino men t. 

** Send the king to some rtienium and .ip- 
(lointed giiAid." A'. L., V', iii, 47. 

RETIRE. I., vb. A., retlex. To with' 
draw. 

*' You must retire yourself 
Into some covert." M’. T., IV, iii, 6j2, 

B. , trs. To withdraw, to lead back. 

Queen, “ Then wherefon' dost tluni Iiojm' he is 
not shipp’d ? 

Green. Th.it he, ri*r hope, might have retir’d 
J’is power, ^ « 

And driven into dispair an enemy's liopi'.** 
Huh. ll-ll, li, 40 ; V. also R. of /.., 303. 

C. , intrs. To rot urn. 

•* lie'll say in Tmy when he retires 
The Greci.)u diimcs are siinbiinit." 

T. and C., I, ui, 281. 


II., subs. (1) Retreat, withdrawal. 

** Tlieir buiils 

May in.'ikc a iiiiaoefiil and a sweet retire 
Fnim off these fields." • 

Hen. y-lV, iii, 86 ; v. also K. II, 1, 3J6 ; 

V, V, 4 ; 3 Hen. VIAl, i, 150 ; Cor., I, 
vi, 3 : T. and C., V, iii, 53 ; V. iv, 18 ; 
K. of L., 174- 

(2) Return. • 

With A blessed and unvexod retire 

• • • • 

Wc w'ill bear home that lusty blood ng.iin.'' 

RETIRING. Retiirnii]g. 

** OiH' prior rr/irm^iiiiute in .in .ige 
Would purchase tucc a thousand thousand 
friends." R. of L., 962. 

RETORT! Vb. To throw back, to 
cast back. . 

" (Wiio) with a martial sconi, with one hand 
heats 

Cold de.ith aside, and with the other sends 
It haek to Tybalt, whose dexterity 
Retorts it.” 

R. and /., Ill, ' 161 ; v. also T. and C., 

' 111, ill, loi. 

(j) I't) refer back. 

•' The Duky's niijnsi, 

Thus to retort yoiir manifest appe.il. 

And pul your tri.'il in the villain's mouth 
\\'hicli lu re you come tcifcacciise." 

^ M. M.. V, i, 299. 

RETROGRADE. Of)|)oscd, hostile, con- 
trary : an astrological term. Note. — 
It is said that wlicii planets were 
retrograde, going away from the. earth's 
orbit, they wert, under certain circum- 
stances, to be hostile to human 

plans. 

i " For your intent 

III g'riiig b.u:k tiischooMn Wittenberg, 

It is nii'st desire.” 

Ham., I, h, X14. 
N'nle. — For the use of the word in tlic sense, 
of moviiij! bat hoard iiuilMiy to the- succession 
lit till' Signs V. A. ir., 1 , i, 212. 

RETURN. T.. vb. A., intrs. (i) To 

come back. 

'’ The undiscovered country from whose 
bourne 

No tr.iv( Her .rr/Hf ns.” Ham., Ill, i, 80. 

(j) To pafts back into a former state. 
*' Alexander died, Alexander was buried, 
Alexander retumdh into dust.” 

Ham., V, i, 193. 

(3) To recur. 

*• But to return to the verses." 

L. L. L., IV. ii, 158. 

« (4) To answer. 

” Northumlicriand, say thus the king rdurns.” 
Rich. //-HI, iii, 221 ; V. also T. of A., 

HI, ii. 73. ^ 

B., trs. (i) To give back. 

” If sbt will relum me my Jewels, I will give 
ovdr my suit” 0 th., IV, ii, 197. 

(2) To send back. 

” She returns ibis ring to you, sir.” 

T. iV., II, ii, 4. 

(3) To report, to make known to. 
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*' Let the trumpet sound 
While we raunt these duKcs what wc decree.” 

Rich. //-I. iU, 122. 

(4) !• answer, to send back word. 

•‘The D.iuphiii, whom of succours wc en- 
treated, 

Returns ns that his powers .ire not yet ready. 
Hen, VAll, iii, 46 ; v. also Rich, ll-lil, 
iii, X2X« 

(5) To hurl back. 

'• I return th^Uc.'* Per., II, v, 60. 

. II., subs, (i) A giving oi^ rendering 
back. 

“ Most fair frfW« of Breeliiigs and dt'siics.** 
ham., 11, it, Oo. 

(j) Repayment, rtfiml)ur.scii^‘nt. 

1 do expect return 

Of thrice three times the value of this iMiud.” 

M, V., I, iii, 148. 

(3) An answer. •?* 

*' If my father render fair return.** 

Hen. i' ll, iv. 127. 

REVENGE. Vb. A., trs. To Aact satis- 
faction or retribution for. 

** Lament wc may, hut not revenge ihc'e dcjid.” 
• Rich. /I -I, in, 5H. 

IL, intfs. To take vengeance, to be 
reven^d. 

** If y6u piMSon us, do wc not die ? and it 
you wrong us sh.ill we not revenge ? ** 
Af. y., Ill, I, 57 ; V. also P. of A., HI, V, 
39 ; r. A., IV, I, 129. 

REVENGEMENT. Vengeance, retribu- 
tion. 

** He'll breed revcngem^l arnl 1 stourg** fnr 
me.” I Hen /i'‘-IIl, li, 7. 

REVENGINGLY. R.-v’'nm-fuIly, viiKlir- 

lively. • *' 

" The primvss of this rnuntry and the air on *l ‘ 
Revengingly iMifeeblci me.” Cym., V, ii, 4. 

REVERB. To reverberate, H) n--echo 
(probably a coinage of .Shakespeare). 
** Nor are those empty-lu artr:d whose low 
sound 

Reverbs no hollowness." K. L., I, i, 144. 

REVERBERATE.* Keverb^^rating, rever- 
berant, re-echoing(pa.ssivc for active). Cf. 
Ben Jonson. The Masque 0/ Blackness : 

*• Which still Pythagoras 
First taught to man by a reverberate glass.” 

“Halloii your name to the reverberate hills.” 

r. .V., I,v, 25t. 

Note.— The word is here used prolcpticaliy. 

REVERENCE. (1) Veneration, respect. 

'* To hear with reverence 
Your rTpnijitrm on the holy text.” 

2 Hen. IV-IV, U, 6. 

(2) Honour, deference, ^obeisance. 

” Now lies he there, 

And none so poor to do him reverence.** 

J. C., Ill, ii, X19. 

(3) Reverential appearance. 

” Knavery cannot, sure, hide himself in 
siicli reverence** M. A., 11, iii, 109. 


(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 


Reverend character. 

” A clergyman ^ 
Of holy reverence.** Rich. //-HI, iii, 39. 

Clerical oHice. 


” Trust not my age, 

My reverence, calling, nor divinity/' 

M. x66- 

Privilege of age. 

** 1 am forced to lay ^/freverence by.” 

M. A., V, i, 64. 


(7^ Period of life entitled to reverence 
from others. 

I Wast thou ordain'd, dear father, 

• « * 

in thy reverence anti thy chair-days, thus ^ * 
Ttj dll' in ruHiiin battle ? *' 

• 2 Hen. F/-V, Ii, 48. 

(iS) Worship, highness — in the idirasd 
“ saving your reverence **( —with all 
TT? 5 pert to yoji), an apologetic phrase 
used to introduce an olxjectionablo 
stab‘nu‘iit. 


' I sliMiild be ruled by the fiend, who, saving 
your nverence, is the de.vil himself.” 

Af. V., II, ii, 23. 


REVERENTLY. With feelings of respect. 

“ Niii ihiirnlMTland, 1 liohl thee Terentiy** 

^ , 3 Hen. Ff-Il, ii, X09. 

REVERSE. L, vb. To revoke, to repeal, 
to annul. 

'• Is Ll.u eiicc dead ? The 01 dor was reversed. ” 

^ Huh. ///-II. I. «6. 

II., subs. The backhand stroke in 

fencing. • 

”'lhy piiiilo, thy sIckK, lliy reverse.** 

M. W. W., II, iii, 33. ^ 

REVERT. A., trs. To l»'ru or direct 

' back. 

AtUil*h. of S’. *' Where (stands) France? 
DruniPt 0/ .S. fu In r fureliead : armi'd and 
revertcil, inukiiig w.ir against lier lirir.” 

c. /•;., Ill, ii, 121. 
N»i|e.— As lliere is an cvidi'iit c^utbble 
on heir and hair, there is likewise an equivoque 
intruded in iln* use nf (i-ffiiii and reverted. 
There ■ ..ihisiiiii til the w.ii' against Henry 
nf ."^f.iv.iire, tin: heir nf Henry HI, of France. 

B,, iiitrs. 'Po rctiuii. 

•' My arrows 

• • • 

Woiilil h.ive reverted to iny Ixiw again, 

And fint wlieie 1 had .'iiined them.” 

Ham., IV, vii, 33. 

REVIEW. Vb. (fj To see again. « 

** III whose I'omnany 

1 sImII revietv Sicilia.” IV. T., IV, IU, 648. 

(j) To look over carefully. 

** When thou reviewest this, thou dost review 
Thu vi ry part was crjiisucratc to Ihce.” 

Sonnet LXXIV, 3. 

REVOLT. 1 ., vb. (I) To fall off. to 
de-vTl one .sidtj and go over to the other. 

« " JIle&M'd sh.ill he be that^otli revolt 
FroiuTiis allegiance to an iierelic.” 

K. Ill, i, 174. 

^2) To be faithless. 

" You ans already Jove's firm votary. 

And -cannot soon rewdt and change your 
nund.” T. G. V., HI, ii, 39. 
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(3) To renounce allegiance, to rebel. 

** Where reason can fevdU 
Without perdition, and loss assiunc all reason 
Without revolt.” T. atid C., V, ii, 143. 

II., subs, (x) A gross departure from 

• 4’ity- 

** >!ow> quickly naliire fills into revaU 
When |i;ouW>t;coinfS her oljjrci.'' 

^ 1 Hm. /I'-IV, V, 66. 

(2) Faithlessness, iiiconslancy. 

** Nor from iniiii* own \v«';ik im rils will 4 draw 
The smallest fear fir ilmilit of hf-r rmi//.“ 
Oth.f 111, ill, i 8 ii ; V. also Sonnet Xdll, xo. 

• (3) Desertion. ^ 

** Now iiiiiiiiti ly remit'* iiphr.iul his f.iith< 
breach.'* Mae., V, ti, 18 . 


(4) A rebel, a desi rter. a revolter. 

“ K« (VIVO ns 

For barb.iroMS and iiiiri.itiir.il 
Cym., IV, iv, 6 ; v. .ilso K. /., V', 11, 

(5) A Cliail}>(‘. 

" 1 will possess him with vellowness, for the 
revolt of Hill'll is d.iiif'eriiiis." 

M. IV. IV.. 1, iv. fjt. 
Noll*.— " Revolt of mil 11 -i-h.iii^e of 
Jook. 

(6) Rebellion. 

*' The f.iiths of men in *er st.iined with rft'oW.” 

K. IV, li, 6. 


RE-WORD. Vb. (i) To repeat in the 
.same wonls or nvokI for wor^I. 

*' lliimj me to till- test, 

And 1 t|||i matter will re-uvrJ.” 

Hum., ill, iv, 140. 

(2) To re echo. 

** I'^roin off a liill who-^e coiic.iw womb re- 
woriied • 

A pl.iiiitfui story from .1 M>teriii{» \.ile.'* • 

L. C., i. 

RHAPSODY. A rambling com portion, a 
medley. 

** 0, sin h .1 di'ed 

As from tlie luidv of louli.n lion plucks 
The Very soul, .iiid swi i t ii li^^ion m.ilves 
A rhapsody of worth." Hunt., Ill, iv, 4S. 

RHEUM, (t) Tears. 

“ A few drops of woin.in's rheum.*' 

* Cor., V, VI, 40; V. .ilso Huh. //-I, iv, 8; 
Hum., II, li, 4<jo ; M. A., V, li, 71, 

(2) Saliva. 

*' You that did v^id your rheum upon my 
7* bo.ird 

And foot mo.” * M. V., I, lii, 107. 

(3) Moisture. 

” Kush on his host, as doth the mellrd snow 
Ui»ori the valleys, who!»o low and vassal seat 
Tilt* .Alps doth spit and void his rheutn upon.” 

Hen. V-Ul, v, 52. 

(4) Water. 

•*I guess it (Fnglaiul) sIihkI in her chin, by 
the salt rheum tlul ran In-tween France 
anrf it.*’ C^Ji., lii^ ii, 120. 

(5) A watering of the eyes. 

“ And 1 Imve a rheum in my eves tmi.” 
r, 0tul C., V, ill, 104 ; V. also A, and C., 

in. «• 57. 

(6) A rheumatic allection. 


” Is he not stupid, 

With ace and altering rheums.** 

W. T., TV, Mb 388; V. also M. M., Ill, 1, 
31 ; r. N. K., V, iv, 8. 

RHEUMATIC, (i) C^atarrhal. * 

" TTit* moon, the governess of floods, 
Pale in hi^r anger, washes all the ;iir, 

'lliat rheuniatic diseases do abound.” 

jl/. AT. JD., n. i, 105. 

(2) Causing rheumatism. 

**Iii your doublet aiid^ose this raw rheumatic 
day.” M. W. \V., Ill, i, 4^- 

(3) Splenetic. Note- — rheAtm anti 

fipleen were son^imes confounded. 
Cf. Ren Jonson, Every Man. in his 
Humour: “Why, I have my 
rrwme and can be angry.** 

" You twip ncv(;r meet but you fall to some 
discord; you are boUi, In good troth, 
.w rheuimiie as two dry toasts.” 

2 Hen. /F-rT, iv, 41 ; v. also Hen. F-Il, 
hi. J5. 

RHEUMY. Damp, full of watery matter. 
" Atid trnipt the rheumy and unpurgod air 
To add unto his sidcncss.” 

/. C., II, i, 265. 

RIBALD. Indecorously noisf. 

" Thi* bftsy day 

W.ik’d by the lark, hath«‘ous*d tin* rihald 
* crows.” ^ T. and C,, IV, ii, 9. 

RIBANDRED. I.e\vd, profligate (prob- 
ably a coinage of Shakespeare); riban- 
drous (K'.curs in Baret*s Alvearie: “A 
riband} ous and filthio tongue.** 

" \'o«; ribandred nag of Egypt 
Whom icpiiK/ o’ertakc.** 

^ .f.andC., HI. X. 10. 

RICH. VI •. To* enrich. 

** of all * * * 

With slmdowy forests, anO^With champains 
rirh'd. 

We iii.iki’ tiue lady. ” K. 1, 1, 53. 


RICH-LEFT. Inheriting great wealth. 

'* O bill, sorr-sliaming 

rhusT rtch-left heirs that let their fathers lie 
Wiihoiit a nioiiiimeiit 1 ” 

Cym., IV, ii, 226. 

RID. (r) To free, to clear. 

" I wouli>wc were well rid of this knavery.” 

r. A'., IV, ii, 64. 

(2) To get rid of, to do away with. 

*' Wo luaving now the best at Barnet field, 
Will hither straight, for willingness rids way.** 
3 Hen. F/-V, id, 4. 
Note.—” Rids way "—gets rid of distance. 


t3) To dispose of, to despatch. 

** The red plague rid you.'* 

jA. Temp., 1 , 11, 362. 

(4) To destroy by vioience. 

” You have rid this sweet young prince.” 

* , 3 F7-V, V, 67. 


RIDE. A., intrs. (i) To be borne along 
on horseback. . 

” 1 will ride, 

As far as land will let me, by your side.” 

JSkA. /M, lii, 25X. 
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(j) To sit astraddle. 

**^<t*t to fly 

To swim, to dive into the fire, to rUs 
Qu the curl'd clouds, to tiiy strong bidding 
task 

Ariel and all his quality." Temp., I, ii, 191. 

(3) To rest on when in motion. 

, *• Strong as the axle-tree 

On which heaven rides*' 

T. and C., I, iii, 67. 

(4) To be born^on or in a lliiid. 

" A vessel rides fast by, but not prcp.Trrd 
• For this design." W. A, IV, iii, 490. 

(5) To move or dance in a triumphant 

manner. 

" Disdain and soom ride sparkling in her 
eyes.” . A/.«4., Ill, i, 51. 

13., trs. (i) To sit and he borne on, to 
mount and manage. 

" ril ride your horsif^Ss w^ll as I ride ynn.* 

* T. N., Ill, iv, 2 Gu. 

{2) To manage, to domineer over. 

" I'll ride your liorso .is Wfll as J rtUe 

r. N., Ill, IV, 206. 

(3) Phrase : “ To ride wild mare ** - - 
to p4ay at see-stkw. 

" Rides the wild mare with tlio tmys." 

^ 2 Hen. /F-11, iv, 207. 

RIDER. (1^ Oi|e who rides. • 

" Look what a horse should have, ho did nut 
Kick, 

Save a proud rider on s<j proud a b.ick." 

V. and A., 300. 

(2) A trainer, a breaker of honu's. 

" Tliey arc taught liu ir m.iiuigt', and In th.il 
end riders dearly hiff <l." 

A. Y. L., I, i, IJ. 

RIFT. Vb. A., trs. t 5 eleavo, to .split, 
to rive. «r .. 

"To the dn*.vl rattling ihiiinkT 
ILive I given firo, and rifted Jove's stout oak 
With his own bolt.” Temp., V, i, 45 . 

B., intrs. To split, to burst? 

" Then rid shriek, that evi n y<uir oars 
Should rift to hear me." IK. T., V, i, 06. 

RIGGISH. To rig in various dialects of 

England, Scotland. Ireland and America 
means to romp, to wriggle al>oiit, to 
play tlic wanton, to run the rig ; 
connected with wriggle from A.S. 
wPiggian —to bend, to twist. 

Wanton, lewd, unchaste. Cf. Bishop 
Hall, John Baptist Beheaded : ** The 
wanton gesticulations of a virgin in a 
wild assembly of gallants warmed w4th 
wine could be no other than riggish and 
unmaidenly." 

" The holy priests 
Bless her when Ae is riggish.*^ 

A. and C., II, ii, 341. 

RIGHT. I., adj. (i) Just. 

" As thy course is right. 

So be this foitune in this royal fight." 

, Rkh. li-l, ill, 55- 

(2) Not mistaken. 

" You are fW, Justice, and you weigh this 
weU." , , ^ . a Hen. /K-V, ii, 103. 


(3) Not left. 

" This is my right hand." 0th., II, iU, 98. 

(4) True, real. 

" 'Tis the right ring.” Hen. r///-V,iii, X03. 

(5) Regular, c-\act. ^ 

' " Fierce firry warriors fouglit|fl)on the clouds. 
In ranks and squadrons Mojf^kt fonn of war." 

/. C., II, Ii, 30. 

(6) Downright. 

" I am a right maid for my cowardice." 

• 3/. iV.A, lll.il, 302. 

TT.?a<lv. (i) Straight, directly, unswerv- 

ingiy. ^ 

" l tiiilv spiMk right 011." /. C., Ill, ii, 218. 
( 2 ) Correctly, truly. 

" You say not right, old man." 

Af. A., ^,i, 73- 

J.i) I’-xaclIy, just, ])recisely, 

** 1 i\ill ti-ll yfiu rvrry thing, right .as it fell 
out." A/. N. D., IV, it, 38. 

{4) Suitably. 

“ If all things f.ill out ripht.** 

X Hen. VI -11, iii, 4. 

(5) liven, but, just. ^ 

" V. .line hi* right now to sing a r.avcn's note, 

. • WIiosL* disiiutl tiin^' bfii'ft my vit.al |wwi’«." 

2 Hen. r/-lll, ii, 40. 

(6) Accurately. 

" Th.it It (.1 dock) ni.ay still go right.'* 

L. L. L., III. I, 195. 

(7) In a liigh degree, higJily, very, 

"(I) rnii right ;>oiTy that I must report yc 
Mv rin iny." Cp. t.. Ill, v, 3. 

III., subs, (r) All act of justice. 

m»* the rnrnmon rigU 

To Ii't nil* SCI* t!i'*'o " Af. A/., II, iU, 5. 

(2) I'lie party with justice on its side. 

** lli’.tvrn still guards the right.** 

Rich. /Mil, ii, 63. 

(3) Freedom from iTror, truth. 

"Tjiou h.isii M)oke tin* right.'* 

Hen. F-Il, I, 120. 

(4) A Just claim or legal title. 

*' Tlum art the next of blood and 'tis thy 

right.'* V. and A., 1x84. 

(5) Phnuse: ** To <lo right ” —to pledge a 
per^3(>n in a toast, a common ex- 
pression in drinking healths. Cf. 
Massinger, llie Bondman, II, ,3 : 
** These glasses contain nothUlg : 
do me right, as cre you hope for 
lil)erty.'’ 

" Do me right 

And dub me knight." 3 Hen. IV-V, iii, 71. 

RIGHT-DRAWN. Drawn •'in a right 

cause. 

"What my tongue speaks, my right-deamn 
^ sword may prove." Rick, //-I, i, 46. 

RIGHTLY. *ti) Strictly, triiTy. 

" You may be rightly just 
Wiiatevcr I shall think." Mac., IV, iii, 30. 

(2) Honestly. 

" That justly thiiik'st, and hast most rightly 
said" K. L., 1, i, X74* 
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(3) Correctly. 

** l( 1 heard you righUy,** 
A 

(4) I’roperly. 


Y, 1 .., V, iv, 17.'. 


'* Kishlly to Ik* grrat 
Janot to stir without grivit nrKiuiicnt.*' 

4,. Ham., IV, iv, 53. 

(5) Direct./ in front (v. perspective). 

** Like pors|« Jtives wliii'li ntjiuly upon 
Show iiotliing but cckiifuiiDii.” 

Kith. /Ml, ii, 18. 

(6) Exactly, jm-cihcly. e 


** VVliflluT tli<Tu d«'liv« r' il, iiy llu- ii«*ly 
1 cannot riifktly s-iy." '/‘ir., Ill, iv, 8. 

'aiGOL. Itnl. —a small wluvl. *- 

A circh*. 


“ Till', is .1 

^ That fpJiii Ihii gnldi n n.',nl hath divoiU'd 
So iiiriiiy ImikIisIi 

z Hen. IV IV, v, ; v. alv) at 174 ■». 

RIGOUR, (i) Uiiislinfss, iiiisteriiy, 
strictness. 


" Let liiiii haw .ill llio of tlir l.iw.” 

j Ihn. VI I, ui, 19). 


(2) Vonj'efiil liarsluu'ss. 

<111* “ I ti‘11 you 

'Tis rigour and not I.n*'.'* IK 

RIM. The peritoiunim. or m«*nVi»nine 
inclosing; iUo iiilostinos, hem e, jMohably 
some part ol the inteslmos. (\»le, in 
his iJwtionary j'ives it as the cutil 

in which the bowels are wF.ipped. Cl. 
Massini^er The Ihiuatnral Comiuit, [\i, 1; 

" And 11 llu‘ nm ot In*. b*‘lly 
WiTi* not inadi* un ot .1 nun h lnugh< r stud 
Th.iii hi!i half jciMii. thi'i'i* win* no d.'fcnn* 

Against tlir charge oi liis guls." 

Cf. also Sir Arthur G()if,v’.s Liuan 

(1614) ; 

*' Tin* sli’iidiT rimme loo wi ako in part 
Tho boyliiig liviT ti'oiii th'- lu'art." 

Noll’.- -In iIm! l.ilhT iiuotalum the midriS 

or dMl*hragm is possihiv in* ant. 

** I will fi Uli tliv ntti oiii at (!iy thnut 
III drops of uiiiisi'n 

//fv». r -l\ . iv, 14. 
Notc.--rislMl m.irbe luic icffniui to any 
part of tin* inti'sliius. In'. .u'i|iMint.ina* 
with anatomy could not be very .n curati*. 

RING. (I) A hooii of gold used for the 
ornament of some part of the body. 

" But will'll this ring 

« Parts from this imgrr, thru p.irls lifr fnim 
hriiK*.” .U. r., Ill, ii, Z85. 

(2) A number of peoi)le in a circle. 

** Make a ring aUnit the an p-jr of Cai’s.ir.” 

/. C., Ill, li, 156. 

(3) A priz* (for nmumg or wrestling). 

•* Ho that runs fastrsl g 'ts thr ring.'* 

r. 0/ S.i 1, i, 145. 

(4) Circuit. 

*^tho horses of tin* sin. shall bring 
Tho-ir hory torchrr his diuni.d ring." 

A. IK., II, I, 16a. 

(5) Phrase : “ Crack’d within titering ** — 

flawed in such a luaiuier as to 
diminish or destroy the value of a 


thing; applied primarily to ordi- 
nance and money. 

** Pr.iy r«ixl voiir voice, like a piccr of iiiiciii- 
ri'iit gold, 

Be not crank'd uritkin the ring." 

Ham., II, ii, 405. 

RING-CARRIER. A go-between, a pan- 
der, so called ftum his parrying a ring a^ 
a token of his mission. 

Your courtesy, for a ring-carrier ! '* 

A. W., Ill, V, 80. 

RINGLETi A fairy ring, a circular patcli 
in a meadow ; formerly, supposed to 
be caused by Ihif’ nightly dances of 
f.iiries, now known to re.sult from a 
Itmgtis 'Which enriches the soil by its 
decay. 

“ Your demi-piippcts thiit 
By m()r)nshitit‘2 do the ^(m:ii, sour ringlets 
ni.iki*.” • 

V, i, 37 ; V. .ilbo M. N, D., IT, i, 8fi. 

RING-TIME. I'inic for marriage, love- 
inakinj* or exchanging rings. 

*'ln the spring time, the only pn-llv rmg- 
time." A. y. L., V. iii, iS. 

RIPE. I., adj. •(!) Ready for gathering, 
mellow', come to perfectjoii in growth. 
*' 'riiiiigs glowing an* not ttpe until Iluir 
sr.iMui.” t A/. H D., U, li, 117. 

(.») Ki*scml)ling ripe fruit in ruddiness. 

** l>, h*)w ripe in show 

'JT.> lips, those kissing ciu'irics, templing 
‘ grow ! ” A/. N. D., HI, ii, 139. 

{3) M.tturc, ready. 

** \Vi* luvi- Iriul till'* utmost of our frii ncls, 
f)iir l. gious an: brim-full, our causn is ripe.'* 
' /. C., IV, iii, Zl^. 

(4) I’n-ssing, urgent. 

" To supply the ripe wants of my friend 
I'll brr ik .» endom.” 

M. V.f I, ill, 58 i V. also W. r., I, ii, 3 ’t. 

(5) I'lllly developed (like a tumour). 

" Ills passioii U so ripe, it needs must break.” 

K. /., IV, il. 79. 

(O) .Xdvanced or brought to such a 
condition that action follows : — 

“ Reeling-fipr.’* Temp., V, i, 279. 

*• Sinking-ri/'<‘.” C. E,, I, 1, 78. 

*• Weeping-ri/itf." L. L. L., V, ii 274. 

II., vb. 2\., iiitrs. To ripen. 

•' And so from hour to hour we npe and ripe.** 
A. Y. L.| 11. vii, 26. 

B., trs.. To ripen. 

*• WhPD’Upon 

He is retir'd, to ripe his growing foiiiines, 
To Scotland.” a Hen. /K-IV, i, 13. 

RIPELY. Urgently, of necessity. 

•' It fits us therefore ripely 
Our chariots and our horsemen be in readi- 
ness” Cyifi., Ill, V, 22. 

RIPENESS. (1) Maturity, perfection. 

**A thousand thousand blessings. 
Which time shall bring to ripeness.** 

Hen. P///-V, V. 20. 

(2) Fitness, qualilication, preparedness. 
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" Men must eodurc 

Tluir going hriicc, <?v*n as their coming 
liilher ; 

Rif^ewss is all.” K. L., V, ii. xx. 

KIVAGE? A shore, a coast. Cf. Knolles, 
flistoyy of the Turks: “A city of 
l^lioiMiicia, standing on the rivage of the 
sea.” 

• ” O, do but think 

You stand upon the rivage and bohnUl 
A city on th* inconstant billows (l.iiiring." 

• tUn. P'-llI, i’rol., 14. 

RIVAL. I., subs, (i) An as^ociati», a 
partner, a comrade. » 

" If you do mr^ Hor.itio and Marrfllus, 
The rivals of my watch, bid them make hasie,” 
11am., I, i, 13. 

(2) A competitor. • • 

” The princj's, Fr.incj atid Ibirgiindv, 
Gn^at rivals in oui youngest ilauKlit< I's love." 

A'. I, i, 

11., adj. Being in op])osition, in rom- 
pclition for the same ol)j( cl. 

** 1 know >’ou are. two rwal enemi. s." 

M. N. m, IV, i. 14 j. 

111., vl). To be a com]ii‘titor. 

'* iMv lord «if Tbirguudv, 

We fii^ address lowanls you, wIhj with thi; 
king 

Have rtv^iru for our diughti r." 

A'. L., I, i, iiS^. 

RIVAL-HATING? Jt'alou.s. 

** With riviU-kaUnii envy, set you on." 

Aie/i. // I, hi, 1^1. 

RIVALITY. Copartnership, erpiality, ns- 
huciation. 

” C.iesar, ha\ing made i|||< of him in the w.if'. 
'g.iinsi Pofiipey, prr «‘ntlv tl'-nied linn 
rivaliiy,** A. atui HI, v, 7. 

RIVE. A., trs. (i) To split, to cleave, to 
tear. ^ •' 


" And yet to ch.argc thy sulphur with a lioll 
That should but rii'C an o.ik." 

Cor., V, Hi, 153 ; v. dlsfj /. IV, 111, »4. 

(2) To discharge : from the piece of 
ordnance appearing to burst when 
fired. 

” Ten tlinusaiid iTench have la’en the sacra- 
ment 

To rive their dangennis .irlilli'ry 

Upon no Christian soul Inft J'.iiglish Talbot.” 

I Urn. y/' IV, II, JQ. 

B., intrs. To be split or rent asumler. 
” The soul .ind bfjily rive not nmre in parting 
Than greatness going off." 

A. and C., IV, xiii, 5. 


RIVELLED. A.S. geriflian^^-Uy wrinkle. 

Wrinkled, puckered. Cf. Cow|\*r, 
Tirocinium^ 596 : “ While every worm 
industriously weaves and winds his 
web above the rivclVd leaves.” (Only 
once used by Shakespea^.) 

jttincur.ibk* bonc-ache, and the rivelTd i -e- 
~ simple of the tetter, t.^kc and take .igain 
such prep<«tcrous diswverii:;.” 

r. and C., V, i, 2X. 

RIVO. An e.xclamation in Bacchanalian 
revelry, the ori{[in of which is unknown. 


The expression is fr(*qiiently nseil in the 
plays of Mtyston and those of his 
contemporaries. 

” Rivo ! says the drunk.vd.” 

X Hen. IV~U, Iv, X04. 


ROAD. 

sion. 


(i) A raid, an inroa<l, an incur- 


” RrMdy, when time shd^fifroinpt them, to 
make road 0 ^ 

Up«»n’s .igain." 

Cor., Ill, i, 5 ; V. alv> Hen. V~l, ii, 138. 


(2)« A journey; a ride, a stage. 

% ” With iM'sv roads he eaint* t« I..eicester.” 

Hen. F///-IV, ii, 17. 

,1^ 

•(3) A way h^r passengers or public 

• tralfic, ;i highway. 

•* A thievish living <»n the eointnon road.” ' 

A. Y.L., lUiii. 33. 

(-l) of access or approach. 

^ " Ymi Ivii'iw tlir vi'i V road into his kiiuliieis.” 

Cor., V, i, 59. 

(s;) A roaiKh'ad, .'in anchorage. 

"I'll rim; in m.ips fur ports .iiid piers and 

Mili/s." 

.\t r., I, i, 11 ) ; V. .ils.> M. K., V, I, 273. 

(^) A iK'rt, a haven. 

" Mv f.dli'T .'ll the road 

• * I’vpi I Is iiiy coming, there to ser me shipp’d.” 

T. (t. r., I, i, 5 1 ; V. .dso ■/'. (i. y., II, iv, 

(7) IHg. A rant term for a prostitute 
“ lh»t every beast that can but 
p.iy Itis toll* may travell over.” 
(7. Langlaml's rlescTiption of a 
virions woin.in: ” .\s coinmyii as 
tin* ((ttl uu'i to knaves and to 

" ll.i. Dull Ti.ii'i.i' i should Iki some road.” 

j Hen. /F-JI, ii, 183. 


ROARERS. Winds, waves, and thun* 
derings. 

" SMi.it i.iii- th' .!■ roarers for the name of 


king ^ ” Temp., I, i, 15. 


ROBUSTIOUS. Rough, Ixjisterous. 

" It olfi’iids nil- to the soul to hear a rohustiata 
p' iiwig-]>.iii-fl fellow UMr a passion to 

i Utr i*.." 

//rtiM., Ill, ii, n; V. .tlso Hen. V-lll, vil, 
Mi. 

Note. Milton (Samson Agonistes, 568) 
empIi'V', I hi word ill llsn sense of strong, 
dardy. , 

ROCKY. Kescinblmg a rock in hardness, 
btony, obflnrate. 

"'J'hy Torky and wreck-thrt'atening heart.” 

R. of L,, 390. 


ROGUE, (i) A rascal, a knave. 

Ih re comes llr* rogue.** T. of S., 1 , 1 , 2x7. 
(2) A vagrant, a wandering beggar. 

“ Ilovi-l thee with swino .ind rogues forlorn.” 
» L., IV, vii, 39. 

ROISTING. 'L. fusticHs^Q. rustic. 

Swaggering, blustering, bullying. Cf. 
Lyly, Mother Bomhie : “ Lest she 

sliuuld by some foisting courtier be 
stolen away.” 
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“ I liavo a roisiing challrngc spnt amongst 
The dull and factious nnt3li's of the Greeks.** 
7 . and Cu n, U, 

ROBAAGE. A.S. connected 

wth fummage or rnom-age. 

A nautical term for the close packing 
of*ta!g'., in a ship, hence, bustle, tur- 
moil. 

" And this I !.ikc it 
.... Is tlie rhiff he.id, 

Of this pnst-hnsU; and rumaRC in tlio land.*' 
1, j, 107. 

ROMISH. Komnn. f 

** A saiicy slrangiT, in his tonrt In mart, 

As ill a Komish su w." <>/«■, I. '»•, 

RONDURE (Roundure). A circle, •cir- 
cuinfcTence, .a belt. 

• *' *Tis not tin* rotuiarf of vojir ol<l f lo-d w.ills 
C.II1 liidr yt»ii from oiir iin .. of w.ii.” 

A. 11, 1 , ; V. .iIno SonH.l XX1,^8. 

RONION (Ronyon). F. -a scab, 

mange; L. rohign 

A mangy creatiin*. a scurvy ])iTson, a 
drab. 

** Aroint th^*(; ! wili'li ! tin- riitiip>f('d ronyon 
tn rrirs.” 

Mai „ I. iii, 6 ; v. aWn .V. li*. M’., IV, ii. lOi. 

ROOF, (i) 'riie upper ji.nrt .md eoviT of a 
honst*. 

** A go^nlly d.iv not to Km |> limisi*, with such 
\Vliosf as low as oijis *’ 

('‘ym.. Ill, ill, 

(2) The luv'id (in couteiupt). 

"'l'liat«h your ivMir tliiii roofs 
With buitliciis of the d< 

J\ of A,. IV, iii, 143. 

(3) The ceiling. 

“ The roof o* the ('hainIsT 
With g«'ldt'n chorubins is fn tt« <l." 

Cv'wi., II, iv, 87. 

(4) The house, (by vu tony my). 

*' Witliin this roof 

Thr runny of all vour Rrau-s h\is.** 

A. y. A., 11 , iii, 17; V. .dso .s'oMwr# .X, 7. 

(5) A canopy, tlio v.iiilt of luMVeii, the 

linnaiueiit. 

•'This majVslical ml fruit a iviiii goidtii 

fire.” /iani., Ill it. 31 h 

(6) The upper part of the inoulh, tlie 

palate. 

** Swearing till my vrrv roof was dry.” 

' ■ M. r.. Ill, U, 206. 

ROOK (Ruck). Dan. fugc — to brood. 
Vb. To roost, to perch, to cower, to 
squat ; Collier quotes The Furdlc of 
Fashions {1555) ; “ After a moostc 
comely sortc slie nicketh downo upon 
the groundc, not inuche unlike the 
sitting of our gentlewonuii oftentimes 
here in likiglaiul.” Cf. a; so G^^ldiIlg, 
Ovid, Metamorphosis : 

** On the hoiisr did ruckt^ 

A cuised owle, the nu'.ss('ngt'r of ill nuccossc and 
lucke.** 

'* The laven noh*d her on the chimney- top.** 
4 , 5 Hw. r/-V, Vi, 47. 


ROOKY. Abounding in rooks. 

" light thickens .and thr crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood.’* 

Mac. Jill, ii, 5z. 

ROOT, 1 . A.S. wyrt. Eng. wort. 

L, subs. ( I ) Tho radix or tlescending 
axis of a plant. 

” Undrr an oak whose .‘mtiqup root peeps nut 
Upon the bniok.** A. Y. L., II, i, ji. 

(2) \ ]3lant whose roq^ is esculent. 

'* Have wc eaten on the Insane root 
Tiiak takes the rr.ason prisoner ? ” • 

n Atac., I, iii, 84. 

' (3) Anything roscqpbling a root in 

position or function. 

« • ” Eacli false 

Be .'IS a cauterizing to the root o* the tongue, 
Omsiiinina it with speaking ! ’* 

r. of A., V, i, I2f.. 

(4) A proRnniUir, 

'* 'Hi. oot .iiid father 

Of many kings.” Mac., Ill, I, 5. 

(5) Ikisis, fuuiidation. 

'* Remove 

'J'lir root of his fotindalion, which is rott'-ii.” 

IT. T., II, iii, 8.J. 

(f>) Fig. Tenacity. » 

” This avarice. 

Sticks dlfprr, gniws with mt»re periiicioiis 
rnof.” Afac., lV,.iii, Mv 

IT., vb. A., trs. To fix by the root. 

•• Tlie fat Wi‘rd 

That roots itself In easi ou Lethe W'harf.** 
Ham., 1, V, 31. 

13 ., illirs. (i) To tix the root. 

” Wl>i»’Ii should not find a ground to root 
up.n.’^' 2 Hen. IV^lll, i. rji. 

(2) '1*0 Ivcoing firmly established. 

*• 'ihi rr rootl’d between them such an affeo 
lion." . r., I, i, 22. 

' ROOT, 2 . A.S. wr6tan^-> to grub up. 
Vb. (i) To grub in with tho snoul. 
to turn*iit> the ground as swino with th( 
snoul. 

” n'oiild root these beauties, ns he roots tlie 
mead.” V. and A; 63O. 

(j) To remove, to cxtirp.atc. 

'* Tlu’y all vowed to root oiil the whole hated 
fainil'/ of the T<U'C|uins.** 

R. 0/ L. (Argument). 

ROPERY. Roguery, deserving a rope. 
Cf. The Thice Ladies of Ijondon (1584) : 
** 'J'hou art very pleasant and full of 
thy Yoperye.** Also Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Chances, HI, i : 

“ You 11 leax’c this ropery, 

When you come, to my years.** 

” What saucy mercliant was this, that was 
so full of his ropery ?*' 

Riondf., II, iv, ixr>. 

ROPES IN SUCH A SCARRR— Men 
make : Note. — Scar, scaur, scar^skerre, 
scMiV— a precipitous cliff ; c.g. The Scuir 
of Eigg is a steep, columnar rock in the 
island of that name. The word may 
hence, figurativcljr,^ be used for a 
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difficulty to be overcome as Knight sug- 
gests, and ropes would be regarded as 
the means of overcoming it. Many 
interpiptations have been suggested to 
this dark passage which, if not corrupt, 


is i^crplexing. 


A, IV.. IV, H. 38- 


ROPE-TRICK. Ji rogue’s trick, a trick 
deserving the halter. 

"An he begie once, he'll rail in his ropt» 
tricks. 

Note.— It is thought by soi^* crilu^ th.it 
’ Grumio cither confounds tope-tricks with 
rhetoric or plays on the sentblaiice of the 
words (Dyce). t 


* 


ROSE. Vb. To make of a rose colour, 
to redden. • • 

" A crimson river ot w.inn blood. 

Like to a bubbling fouiit.iiii stirr'd with wind, 
Doth rise and fall thy rosed lips.*' 

r. A., 11. iv. 24 ; ^iso Hen. I'-V, ii, 323* 


ROTE, (i) t*F. route road, way, | 
beaten track. Hence by rote —along a | 
bvaten Irjick, or with conslaflt ropofi- I 
lion” (Skeat); (2) “ I.. rof/i-.a wlu-tl. 
To con by rote is to comm it to mi‘niory 
by an operation of the niiiul similar to 
tlic turning of a wheel or l>y frecpieiit 
repetition” (Craik, English of Shake- ^ 
speare). • 

1., subs. IVicmory resulting from 
repetition without intelligenci’. 

All his faults ohsi ivid, 

Set ill a note-book, Icaru'd, and coun’d by 


rote, 

To oast into rnv liTth." n 
/. C., 1 V, iii, 97 ; v. aNo Hen. V-III, vi, fiQ. 
Noti*.'”" To gi-t by b/Jot** and *' to grt 
by rote” iiow'-.'i-days lAh of«T to the 
parmt-hke repidition of words. I'oimnly 
the tiii^».cprt*ssious w«tc w^nlrristcd. Ufkkcr 
has: 

” Th* ast found 

A master wno more villainy has by heart 
Than thou by rate.*' • 


II.. vb. Trs. To learn by unintelligent 
repetition. Cf. Drayton, Muse*s 
Elysium (1630) : 

** And if by diance a tune 3«>u rale. 

Twill foot it finely to your note. ” 

” Words that arediut rated in 
Your tongue, tliuugh but b.istards and 
syllabus— 

Of no illowanco to your bosom's Inith.'* 

Cor., Ill, ii, 55. 


ROTHER. /-.S. Ary//icr— a bovine beast. 
An ox (only once used by Shake- 
speare). % 

*' It is the pasture lards tlie rother^s sides.'* 
r. of A., IV, iii, 12. 


(3) Offensive, unwholesome, rank, ill- 

smelling. 

** O blessed breeding suii, draw from the earth 
Ratten hiunidity.” 

r. 0/ A., Iv, iii, 2 : V. also Cor.. Ill, iii, 
X2I ; R. of L., 778. 

(4) Untrustworthy through 

'* Trust uot to rotten planksJf^^ 

^jftTc., III. vil, 59. 

(5) Unsoiinil, faulty, tainted. 

” Something is rotten in the sLite of Dotiniark. ’* 
• Ham., 1, iv, go. 


(r))Mdg. Unsound, corrupt, 

” A rotten Ciise abides no handling.** nm 

n 2 Hen. /V-IV. 1. ifii, 

{y\ I 'rayed, worn. 

" ItriMkiiiK hi*; oath and n'solution like 
A twist of rotten silk.” Cor. V^vi, 95. 

ROUGH. *(i) Not smoolh, rugged. 

^ ” liouRk, uneviii wa>’S.** Rich. // -II, iii, 4. 

(j) Shu^gy, disonlered. 

“ ills beard ni.ule rfHiRh .intl rugged.'* 

2 Hen. K/- III, ii, 175- 

(3) Stormy, violently .'igitatCd. 

** She iiifives me nut, or not rr-mo yes, a t least, 

A ff*'! lion's idu*’ III me, wen- sin* 

As an' the swelling Adii.itie si .is.** 

, • T. of S., I, ii, 71. 

(4) Ikiisterons, stormy, wild. 

'* 'riie tyr.mfiy of the open night's Uk) ivugh 
For n.ilnre to endiin:.** A’. A., Ill, iv, 2. 

(5) H.'indf, h.'ird. 

” In .'iiiv ‘.e.« , bo not too ri)Mgh in liTms.” 

2 Hen. F/-IV, ix, 44* 

(b) Not gentle. 

” 1 :im rousih and woo not likn a balie." 

• T ii/ II, i, 138. 

• (7) Stern, cruel. 

“Sb in, obdurate, flinty, rough, n'lnorseless.** 

3 Hen. Vt - 1 , iv, 142. 

(.S) Confiisci}, troubled, lluslered. 

" IJeaiity’s princely in.ij<-sly is such, 
CriiiOMiiids the tongue and in.ikes thn simscs 
rough.’* i Hen. FZ-V, iii, 7*» 

(y) Astringent, sour. 

"The palate then did deign the roughest 
bi-rry." A. and C., J, iv, 64. 

(l<>) Ciratiiig, di.-^.conl.niif. 

" The rough .md Mvoeful music that we have, 
Cjuse it lo sound." Her., HI, ii, 88. 

(ii) Unpolished. • 

"To this end 

lb: bow’d his nature, never known before 
lint t'l \e. rough, iiiisway.ible, and free.** 

Cor., V, vi, 26. 

ROUND, 1. L. rntundus, rota-^a. wheel. 

I., adj. (1) Circular. 

" At the round table.*' 2 Hen. IVAl, i, 75. 


ROTTEN, (i) Putrid, decayed. 

"Fool^ Cars, that . . . have Uicir jieads 
cnidicd like roUen apt Jli’S," 

Hen. K-llI, vii, 130. 

(2) Base, mean, ill-conditioned. 

" Hence, rotten tbiBs I or I shall shake Uiy 
bonc:s 

Out oi thy ganueati,*' Cw., Ill, i, 179* 


(2) SpluTical. 

“ Tilt: round world.” A . and C., V, i, 15. 

(3) Pi 11 m p;s corpulent, porfly. 

" The jiistii!e ill f;iir round Im-IIv.** 

A. Y. L., II, vii. 154 . 

(4) Swelling, full. 

** lie bought Ills round bosc in France.” 

Y; I, ii, 80. 
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“ On your heads 
Clap round fines for neglect.*' 

Hen. Vlll-V, iv, 84 ; v. also M. V., I, 
iil» 04- 

(6) Plain-spoken, candid, blunt, direct. 

• Hl.{£iigbtforward, off-hand. Cf. 

; Of Truth: "Clear 
and rauv. ' doaling is the honour of 
man's nature." 

"lie answrrfd ini‘ in Ihi' mufulcsl inaniu'r j 
In* would not." ^ 

K. 1, iv, 51 ; V. also Hen. V- IV' 1, 191 ; J 
T. A'., II, id, K7 ; tUh., I, iii, 00 , T. of | 
A.t II, ii, H; Ham., Ill, 1, iH); III, ; 
iv, 5. • 

<*11., adv. (1) In a i ^ 

" He th.it is ({iddy tliiiiks tlic wntld gnes 
round.** J'. of S., V, ii, -*o. 

(2) In succe.ssioii, to all im-iyluTo of a 
party. " 

" A he.iilli ! let it go rouml.** 

Htn. 17// -1, iv, 8S. 

(j) Tn course of revolution. 

" 'riu! time i*; rnmc rnund.** J . ('., V', iii, 

(4) Directly, straii^htforwardly (.1 kind 
^.parailcx). 

" I went found tti wiiik.’* Ham., II, ii, 14^ 

HI. subs, (i) A Sphere, a 

"Fairest iiniver on tins intirtal round.** 

r. twti /!., 3(18. 

(2) A circle, a crown. 

" Ch.nstise with v.donr of niv .♦ongne 
All that impedes Hire fioiii the );<iUlen round.** 
.Mac., I, V, 2(u 

(3) Coinjdeteness, pcTfirtion ((juulities 

of a circle). 

"And we.irs iiptm his h.ihydirow the rouftd 
And tf>p of sovereignlv.*’ .Mat., l\\ i, hJJ. 

(4) A circular tlance. 

" While you perform vmir antic routul.** 

Mac., I\^ 1, 130; V. idso M. .V. />., 11, ' 
i. X 17. ^ I 

(5) A niTiK nr step of a hulder. I 

" Rut when lu* then ail.iius the upmnst round j 
11c then imlo tin' l.nlder liini't In'* Iiu'K.'* 

/.<•.. II. i. .54. ! 

IV., vb. A., Irs. (1) To encircle. \ 
** Wiilmi till* holl4i\v corn'll t 
That rounds the niori.il li'iiiples el a king 
Kfi'ps death his eourt.” 

AVii. //-Ill, ii, itii ; V. aU) M. A’. D., 
IV. i. 56. 

(2) To finish olT, to complete. 

" Our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep." JVwi/)., IV, i, 158. 

B., int rs. To grow round or big. 

•* The queen, your mother, roumfs apaee." 

ir. T., II. i, 16. 

ROUND (Roun), 2 . A.S. t ituian •^to 

whisper (d is excrescent). 

Run— a nine, a secret colloipiy, a 
whisper. ^ “ This \\ord Kun svinifted 
mystery or secret ; and a verb of this 
root was in use dtiwii to a compara- 
tively recent date in bhiglish literature 
iis an equivalent for the verb to 
whisper. . • . In Chaucer’s T'riar's\Tale, 


7132, the Sompnour is described as 
drawing near to his travelling com- 
panion, ' Fill privcly and rounded in 
ins ere,* i.c. quite confidentially and 
whispered in his ear. ... It was used 
also of any kind of discourse, but mostly 
of private! or privileged communication 
ill council or conference. . . . This rnrcin 
became rownd and rodnd, on the prin- 
ciple of N attracting^a I) to follow it. 
As in the Fairy Queenc, III, x, 30 : 

“ And his care him rownded close 
behindc’ "(Karle, Thn Philology of the 
Knglhh Tongue, §§p93, 94). Cf. also. 
Seinpill, Uallads: 

" Hp had a man, 

Th.*!! with his maistuF roundtt than." 

To whisper. • 

“ l‘f .iiK'r, whosi* .irniour ronscicnep liucklcd r*n, 
Wlifim /imI mid charity bniiight to the field 
As C,#mI’s 1 1 wn •soldier, rounded in the ear 
With that s.iino purjMisf'-changpr.” 

K. J., II, i, 5f»f> ; V. also T., I, ii, 217 ; 
/*. /•., IX. 51. 

roundel, a dance in a circle. Note. 

- It .'ilso meant a song (a roundelay). 

*‘ CfuiH', now a roundel and a fairv song." 

.l/.^. D., II, li. f. 

ROUNDLY. (1) Frankly, plainly. 

" l*er« haiicp, my lord, 1 sh^w m.irr rr.ift Ih.in 
love*, f ^ 

And ft II so rnundlv to ? I.iigp confession, 

'I’o .ingle for >*01^ thouglil's." 

T. ami C., HI, ii, 14^. 
(.») l'nceremoniou.sly, unrestrainedly, 
directly. 

" 1 his tongue that runs so roundly in thy head 
Should ini*“ lliv head frraii thy unnivi'rent 
'•hoiildi rs." 

.Vii'i. ll-U, i, 122; V. also 7 . of S., I, 
il, 57 , *IH, ii, 208 ; IV, Iv, lo.t ; \', ii, 
21 ; Y. L., V', iil^^jp 
(3) In earnest, vigorously, to the 
purpo.si'. 

" Rv the m.iss, I w:is called any tliini^ ; ind 

^ 1 would have done any thing, indi <1, 

and roundly too." 2 Hen.IV-ll\,ii,it.. 

ROUNDURE. y. Rondure. 

ROUSE, 1 . A.S. A irosaw— to rush. 

A., inlrs. ( i ) To stand erect or on end. 

" My fell of h.iir 

Would al a dismal treatise rouse.** 

Mae., V, V, 12. 

(2) To rise, to get up. 

" Night's black agi*iits to their prey do rouse.** 
Mac., Ill, ii, 5,). 

B., reflex. To liestir one's self. 

" Rouse thee, man." R. and /., Ill, iii, 134. 
€., trs. (i) To drive (as from a covert 
or lair). 

" No dog shall rouse thee, though a thousand 
b.irk.” 

V. and A., 240; V. also Rich. II-ll, iii, 
127; 7 . A., 11 , ii, 21. 

(2) To raise. 

" Being mounted and both roused in their 
si-ats." 2 Hen. iV~lV, i, ii8. 

(3) To awake. , 

" Shall we rouse the night-owl in a catch ? " 
T. N., II. iii. 53. 
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(4) To excite to action. 

** Rottse thy vaunting \Tins.** 

Hen, r-II, m, 4. 

ROUSE, • 2 . S\v. rus-^a. drinking-fit, 
ntsa «»to fuddle. That the word is 
associated with a Danish origin may be 
suspected from the following passage 
from Dekker. Th(* Gull's Hornbook 
(if.)«)c)) : “Tell me then soveraigno 
skinker, how take the German’s 
upsy-freoze, the Danish vowsa, tlie 
.Switzer’s stoop of Rhenish.” • 

(1) A drinking-bout, a carouse, copious 
drinking. • 

"The king’s ronse the heavens shall bruit 
again.” //am., I, ii, 127. 

(2) A bumper, a large glass.* 

" They have giver, me a rbuse aln atly.” 

0 /A., II. ill, bO. 

ROUT. I., subs, (i) riio mullitude. 

“ After me, 1 know, the toui is mniiiig.” 

T. of S., Ill, li, ib,\. 

(;) \ sut, a ganf?. , 

** The riiigliMder and lu'.id nf all IhK rout.'* 
2 l/t'n. V! 11 , i, i 7 ‘»- 

(1) \ briujl, a tumult, an uproar. 

(riv<* iin- to know 

How this foul rout bi'Kaii.” tUh., II, in, iSg. 
(t) A disonferlv lliglit. 

• • ” A rrtip’, anon 

routt coiifu#)!! thick.” tyw-, V, iii, 41. 

II., vb. To throw into disonh-r. 

” Nothing routs us but 
The viilany of our fe.irs." V, u, 12. 

ROYAL. (1 ) Belonging to a king, princely. 

Kxenipted be from ine^m armg.mee 
To clKXise from forth the roytU UIiwkI ol 
Trance.” % A. IF., II, i, 21 1. 

(2) nevoted or faithful to a sovereign, 

loyalf 

** The eiti/.ens 

1 am sure h.ive shown .'tt full Uk 11 royal 
niiiiils." , //r«. r/f/ IV, i. 0. 

(3) Fit to be a king. 

” Young, valiiint, wise, and, iiu dmibl. light 
royal.'* Rich. ///-I, ii, 215. 

( 4 t A term applied to merchants 
cm])loycd by sovereigns as tlu’ir 
agents. It was alsc^ applied to 
Italian merchants who held mort- 
gages on kingdoms an<l sometimes 
crccb.cl prinrijialilies for them- 
selves. It came afterwards to be 
used merely in the complimentary 
sense of generous, illustrious, in- 
lliiential. Cf. the modern expres- 
sion “ a merchant prince.” Cf. 
Massinger, Henegado, II, 4 : 

*' How, like a royal merchant to return 
Your grf.it magnificence.” 

“ How doth that royal •merdiant, good 
Antonio ? ” 

M. V., HI, ii, 233 : V. also M. V., IV, 1 , 29. 

(5) Magnificent, fit for a king. 

" Where wf.*, in alP her trim, freshly beheld 
Our royal, good, and gallant ship." 

r«fip.,V,i, 237 . 


(6) Dignil'uHl. 

”Thi! royal disposition of that IkmsI." 

A. V. L., IV, Ul, 1x8. 


ROYALIZE. To make royal (only once 
used by Shakespeare). Steevens quotes 
'Claudius Tiberius Scro • 

” Who mf.ins trvniurrow for to rovjf^^ 

The Iriiimplis.” ./T' 

" ICn* you wore queenly, or your husband 
king. 

To royalizc his blootl I spilt mine own." 

^ Kuh. ///-I, iii, 12$. 


ROYALTY, (i) The stale or dignity of a 
king. ^ 1 

• “ Is this thi- giiviTiimi'iit of Hntnin’s Isle, 

.\nil this till* roviilty, of Albion’s king?" 

• 2 /#rn. !'/• I, iii, 45. 


(2) .Sway, .sovi rcigiity, supnmiacyk 

^ '* i'lwHi and tliiiui usurp 

'I III* doiniii.itions, royoHics, and rights 
• of this I>|ipirssfil Imy.” 

/v . II, i, I/O ; V. alsii Rich. //--I I, i, iqo. 


(3) I^oyal iHMSon. the person ol a king. 
•• Suppose th.it you h.ivf s(*rn 
'I hi* wi-ll-.ippoiMli il king •>! ll.’unpton pier 
I inb.iik Ills rnytillv." 

lliH. V III, I'liM.. ; V .list) Y, li, 

1:., ; /.. I.. / ., V, 11, (.70; IF. 2 *., I, il, 

• IS. 

( t) Koval extraction. 

*‘ Uv 111'' ritvultuK Ilf both your IiIinhIs, 
Ciirniils lli.u spiiitg fn nil Mill • most gracious 
In ad.'* Rich, li -III, iii, 107. 

( 5 ) Minbleiii of royal rank. 

** .Mv f.illnr .iin! niy iiiidi a/W myself 
Dill giM- iiini tli.it Siimi* royalty he wean)." 

1 Hen. /V-IV, iii, 55. 

(O) .\o4ulity. deportment Ik coming a 
king. 

” In his royally of nature 
Ri igiis lli.it ulinli woiilil be fcan'd." 

Mac., Ill, I, 47 : V. also Cym., IV, ii, 178. 

(7) A title of kings -majesty. 

” I Ii.ivi -^l.iyi-il 11* tin- yf»iir roy«//y.** 


ROYNISH. I’, fagm’/fjtr -mangy ; rohigo 
—rust, Lonnecti'd with rnnynn (q.v.). 
Scurvy, mangy, nnle. 

” rill- roynnh down at whom so oft 
Y'Mir gr.iM* w.is wmit to I.iiigli.” 

A. Y.*L., II, il, 8. 

RUB. I., vb. ( i) 'I'p piLss along over the 
burfact \Mth ])ressitfc or friction. 

“ Dmk how slu* fM/i$ hiT hands." 

Mac., V, i, 24. 

(2) fo clean, to scour. 

” tlo, sir, rub your chain with crumlis.’^ 

T. N., Il, iii, X09. 
Noll-.- In fortner Utnes stewards wore 
cfiaiiis as a svrtilKjl of oflicc; and as a mark 
of siipiTioriLy over other si'rvants. One 
method of cleaning these and silver-plate 
grnerally was by rubbing thyn with bread 
crumbs. 'Cf. Webster, DwMess of Malfi, 
III, 2 : 

Fourth Off. " Well, let bim go. 

First Off. Yes, and the chippings of the buttery 
fly after him, to scour bis gold chain." 

(3) To hinder, to obstruct. 


. N N 
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*' 'Tis the Duke's plonsure, 

Whose disposition, all the world well knows, 
Will not be fuhh*d nor stntjpcd.” 

K. £... n, il, X43* 

(4) To smear, to apply a thin coating 

over the surface. 

■ V.Nny, a* rubs himself with rivet; can you 
’“*'lrnell him out bv that ? '* 

.W. -4.. Ill, H, 45. 

(5) To gall, chafe. 

“ You ru'i tlir Sfirc, 

When yon shmiUl hriiii; lli«* pl.j-iitT.” 

lOHp.t I in. 1 J4‘ 
IL, subs, (i) 0])slacle. obstnlctioii. 

^ * “ We (Ifiiilit lint now 

Blit everv rub is siiK^itlixl nu cnir w.iv." '' 
//rii. r -11, il. iK«; V. also Urn. F///-1I. 
it, iju; J-f 111. 111. 

, 1, Oo. 

(2) Unevenness, ineipialitv, ^<nit;hness, 
iniperfi'Ction. ^ 

" Leave no rw/iv, nor boi«*lii-s in lh»' work.” 

Mac., Ill, i, 1^3. 

(j) A cau.se of uniMsine.ss, :i diirjcnlty, a 
pinch. 

•* To sleep ! pereliam % to <lreain ; ay, then‘*s 
c. ■ the rub." Ham,, 111, i, 65. 

RUB ON AND KISS THE MISTRESS. A 

term in bowling, meaning, incliile in- 
ward and touch th<* jack. 

/’. (iNi/ 111, ii, 3a. 

RUBIOUS. I., tiih'iic 

Ruddy, rod as a ruliy (a coinage Of 

Shakes pe.1 re). 

** IMan.Vs lip 

Is not more smooth .iiul ruinous." 

T. y., I, iv, 31. 

RUDDOCK. The red breast. 

" The rmUhek wonlil, 

With r.liaritable lull . . . bi iiir thee all this.” 

Cyin., IV, ii, 224.# 

RUDELY. (1) Har.ihly, roughly. 

Ruddy visit Uumii in p-irts n iiiole.” 

('or., IV, V, *48. 

(2) With incivility, lioorishly. 

" You bejian rudfly." T. A’., I, v, n)6. 

( 3 ) violent comiuct. 

** Thy pl.iee in I'oumil lliou h.ist rudely lost.” 
* z lUn. yr-lll, ii, 32. 

(4) Wildly. 

” Throwing his pi.intli' ruddy o’l-r his arm.” 

K. of L., 170. 

• RUDENESS, (i) A blunt manner, rus- 
ticity. 

” Tills rudewss is .i s.iiir*’ to his good wit.” 

/. C., 1, ii, 2<)8, 

(2) Violence, impetuosity. 

"So that the ram that b.iiteni down the wall. 
For tlif’ great suing .ind rudetwss of his poise 
Thev pl.ic»* brfori' liis haml that^Jiiade the 
cngiiio.” T'nml I, iii, 207. 

(3) Brute, "beast, churl, cad (abstract 

for concrete). 

** Do rudeness ; do, camel, do, do.” 

r, and C., II, 1, 3a. 


(4) Clumsiness, coarseness. 

" Put 

My clouted brogues from off my feet, whose 
rudeness 

Answer’d my steps too loud." 

Cym.,*^lV, il, 214. 

RUDESBY. A coarse, rougli, ruflianly 
fellow. 

” I must, forsooth, be forced 
To give my hand, opposed against my heart, 
Unto a mnd-brain rudesby'* 

T. of S., Ill, ii, xo ^ V. also T, N., IV, 1, 46. 

I RUE. I., vb. A., trs. (i) To pity. 

I " RHe the tears 1 shed.” T, A,, 1 , 1 , X03. 

(2) To repent. 

" Thou and thy h^sc shall rue it.” 

3 Hen. F/-I. i, 94* 

B., intfs. To bdeome repentant, to 
.suffer. • 

” Nought shall make us rue. 

If F.ngland t^tsclf do rest but true.” 

• A'. V, vil, 117. 

IL, siilxs. A half -shrubby plant of a 
fetid odour and acrid taste, called 
“ tierb of grace ** by Shakespeare 
in Rich. II and in Ham., an error 
due to a fancied connexion b^*- 
tween imc— the herb? and fite — 
sorrow. ^ 

" 'fliero's rue for you 1 and hcic's some for 
me ; wc may call if herb of grace o' Snn- 
dav's.” • Ham,, IV, v, i6c». 

RUFF, (i) A kind of frillofl collar nicide 
of plnitod'lawn or other material, form- 
erly worn by both sexes. 

" With rn//s and cuffs .ind fardingalos and 
thingff.” r. 0/ S., IV, Iii, 5 <». 

j (2) The fop^of a loose boot turned 
over. 

" Why, he will look upo» h|^*x)ot, and sing ; 
mend the ruff and sing.” 

il. IF., Ill, ii, 7. 

RUFFIAN. I., subs. A brutal fellow. 
” Rich men look sad and ruffians dance a. d 
leap.” Rick, //-II, iv. Z2. 

IL, adj. Rude, l>oisterous. 

" Blit let the ruffian Boreas once cxirage 
Thr gentle Thetis.” 

/. C., I, iii, 38; V. also 2Hm.JV^lll, 
I, 

111 ., vb. To rage, to be boisterous. 

" If it hath ruffian'd so upon the sea, 

What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on 
them, 

Can hold the mortise ? '* Otk., II, i, 7. 


RUFFLE. L, vb. A., trs. (i) To rouse, 
^ to stir. 


(2) 


" There were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits.” 

/. C., Ill, il, 223. 

To disorder. 


" With pbbcr*s hands my hospitable favours 
You should not ruffU thus.” 

K. L,, III, \il, 40. 


B., intrs. To grow turbulent or noisy, 
to swagger. eCf. Mirror for Magis- 
trates : 
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“ To Hritainc over seas from Rome went I, 

T(* quailr xho Piets, that in that ile." 

" f)ne fit to bandy with thy lawless sons, 

To riiffte in the commonwealth of Rome.** 

* r. 1,1. 3x3^ 

II., subs. Bustle, stir, tumult. Cf. 
Hall, VTII : “ This capitayne 
]n(;c]ic steyed the citic, notwith- 
standying.twenty or more pcrsoncs 
were sleyne in the ruffle” 

Sometime a blusterer, that tho ruffle knew 
Of court, of city, and had let go by 
'rhe swiftest hours, olwervcd they fire.** 

• ^ L. C.. 58. 

RUFFLING. Plaitei), furnished with 
plaits and frills (active for passive). 

'* The tailqr stays ihv Igisuro, 

To deck thy body with his rufftinfi trcMfure.” 

^ r. 0/ S., IV. iii, Co. 

Note. — Some editors suggest rustling. 

RUG-HEADED, {liu^ a cognate of 
touffh), I 

Shag -haired. 1 

** We must supplant those rnwti.if ruK-headt'd : 
kerns.** Kick, li II. i, 15C. j 

RUIN, (i) I)c.striiction, ilesolatiun. I 
• ** nuildirigs left witlumt :i omf 
Soon fall to ruin.** /Vr., 1 1 , iv, jy. ; 

(j) Decay, ifecliiie. ; 

*' Let it V^esaV* the ruin of your love *j 

And be ui/^.lntaw.? to cxcliim on you.” 

M. V., Ill, ii, 174. : 
(j) Decayed remains. I 


* Tho ruin speaks that someliine 


It was a worthy building." 


Cym., IV, ii, 354- 


{\) State of being rendered worthles.s. 


Repair thy wit, good xoiith, or it will fall j 
To cureless ruin.’* .M. F., IV, 1, 141. ] 


(5) Refusj®^ rubbish. j 

** Picked from the chaff and ruin of the times ! 
To bo new-varnished.’* M. V., II, i.x, 48. | 


RUINATE. I., adj. Ruinous. * 

** Shall love. In building, grow so ruinale?** 
C. E., Ill, ii, 4. 

II., vb. To bring to ruin, to over- 
throw. 

** Tliou, afterwards, to order well the state. 
That like events may ne'er at ruinate.** 

T, A., V, iii, 204 ; v. alv) 3 Hen. F/-V, i, 
83 ; Sonnet X, 7; R. 0/ L., rj 44 - 


RULE, 1 . L. regula, rego. 

(1) Authority, method of governing. 

** 1*11 make him yield the crown, 

Whose bookish rtde hath pui!f*d fair England 
down." 2 Hen. F/- 1 , i, 25II. 

(2) An established mode of proceeding. 

*' The honey-bees. 
Creatures that by a rule in nature teach 
Tlic act of order,** Hen. F-I, ii, 188. | 

(3) Conduct, behaviour, dburse of pro- 

ceeding. Steevens quotes Ben 
Jonison, Tale of a Tub, IV, 5: 

** Let them go 

Into the bam with warrant, seize the fiend, 

And set him In the stocks for his ill fuk** 


Also, from Drayton, Polyolhion, 
XXVII, 251 : 

** Cast in a gallant round about the hearth they go, 
And at each pause they kiss, Wtis never seen such 
rule 

In any place but here, at bonfire, or at yule." 

** You would not give means fur t^s upcivil 
rule.’* (v. Rule, a). iii, xxfi. 

( 4 ) Propriety. .t- 

*• III* r.innot buckU' his dibli'tnp('ri>d cause' 
Within the belt of rule.” Mac., V, li, 16. 

(5) sA canon, a maxim, a law, a precept. 
•** That will confess perfection so could eir 

Against all rules of nature.” 

0 //#., I,iU, iox.« 

V>) A certainty. 

• ” If be rule in unity itself, 

This is not she.” T. ami C., V, ii, 140. 

.\'oie. ” If (iiere be rule in uiiily**«»if 
It bi^CL'itaiii that not 

i/) A measuring instrument. 

** WbiTf is thy h .itliiT aprtai and lliy rule ? ** 

y. L i. 7 . 

RULE, 2 . A corrtiption of revel from 
the old spelling wttel, a revel. Halli- 
well qiiotrs tile old .statutes of l.ondoii, 
fis givin by Stowe: “No • shall, 

niter the lumre of nine at the night, 
kei*|) any mlr wliereby any such sudden 
outcry be in.ide in ilu* still of tho night, 
as making nnv atfray," etc. Coles, in 
his dirtionnrv, translates fimic in 
tmiwHum fho by “ now I will go sec what 
ride they ko(‘p.^' ('f. alscv Middleton, 

Tom Tylcv and hi^ Wife : “ Here is 
good }itle I . . . here is pretty rule I “ 
'I'he conductor of revels i.s r-iUcu “ Lord 
• of -Mis rule.'’ 

** How iiow'. mad spirit I 
Wh.it night rule now alxait this bauiltcd 

rn.v. iU. AT. y>., HI, a. 5. 

* Note. ' Sotnr editors m-dve nde to have 

tho sanio sfusr as Rule, I (3). jib 

RULE THE ROAST. . To take the lead, 
to be master 01 cliief, to domineer. 

** Suffolk, the ri«;w-made duke that rides ike 
roast, 

Hath givtn tho dinhy of Anjou and Maine 
Unto till- pijor king KoigrucT.” 

a Hen. VIA, 1 , X06, 
Noti*.- - Prob.d)Iy the rooit (ineanitig an 
assnnlily of lowls) is the original phffisc. 

RUMINATE. A., trs., 'J o ponder over, to 
medit.ile over, to^unse on. 

“Conckiot me where, from company, 

I may n volvo and ruminate my grief.” 

I Hen. F/-V, v, loi ; v. also x Hen. JF-I, 
lii, 274. 

B.. intrs. To muse, to reflect, to ponder. 

*' Ruminates like an host(.*s9 that hath no 
arithnirtie but her brain to set down her 
m'.koiiitip.** T. and C., Ill, iii, 23a. 

RUMOUR. (0 Gossip. 

'klliis from fMmoMr's^ngiie 
I idly heard.” K. /., Tv, li, X23. 

(2) Popular report. 

At " I find the people strangely fantasied ; 
Possessed with rumours, full of idle dreams.” 

K. /.. IV. il, 145. 
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(3) A coniuht'd noise, a loud murmur, a 
stir. 

“ In lieu wtivmif, 1 pray ynj, bear mo hence 
From f'>rlh Ihu noise arui rutnour of the Acid.'* 
K. /., V, JV, 45 ; V. also /. C., II, iii, i8. 

(4 F^mc. 

is thcrww'JMf of thisdn'.'idful knight." 
' I Hen. r/-*' lii, 7. 

RUMP-FED. ( I '(’(I on r\iinps or scraps — 
the ])crqiii.sitcsof the kitchfii (Stcevciis) : 
(2) fat-ruinped (.Van\s) ; (3) fed qn the 
best j()inl.s, pampered (Clark and 
^ WriKht). 

" 'Aroint lin e, witcli ! * tin* rumt*-fcd rotiyon 
cries." aUrft., 1, iil^ 6. 

RUNAGATE. I-. rmrejo -I th ny af<.iin. I 
abjure my n-Iii^ion, Inaici*, trnef^adc. 
Skeat sliovvs th.it Ihe form is due to a 
confusion between i/fw and {n way), 
the M.IC. rciu'j^iit Inanj' |K)])ul.irly sup- 
po.sed tosland iav yniuca f*utr, i.e. to run 
on the way. 

A vagaboml, a scoundrel, prini.irily, 
an apo.stat<', a de.serter. 

drdir.iU' to your swrrt filc.isim*, 

Morr noble tli.in lh.it rmiiii^ti/r lo voiir fiid.'* 
Cvtn , I, VI, I to : V. .il>o Huh. Ill IV, iv, 
47»i ; R. ntil J , III, \, Ki|. 

RUNAWAY. Kuii f away ; away 

(1) olf, (j) ince.s.santly, e.fj. to /ttlli aivny - 
to talk incessantly. 

(i) A fugitive. 

" For .liiMlosr iiiKhl (loih pl.iv iho ritnau^ay.** 

M. r., II, vi, 47. 


RUTH. Pity. 

" Rue, oven for ruth, here shortly shall he seen 
111 the romombraace of a weeping qiir(.n." 
Rich. /MU, iv, 106; V. also Sontut 
CXXXII, 4 ; P. i*., HI, ix.w 

RUTHFUL. Pitcoibs. 

" Dighton and Forrest, whom I did suborn 
To do tills piece of ruthful butchery.” 

Rich. Ji/-IV, iii, 5 ; v. .ilso ^ Hen. F/- 11 , 
V, *>5 ; T. and C., V, iii, 4H. 

RUTTISH. P. rut, \^,f^rugituin, rugiO'=«l 
roar + i.sli. Note. — ri//— the sca.son 

of copirfalion of certain animals such as 
deer. 

Lustful, libidinofs, lecherous. 

” \ Antlish idle Ixiy, but Air all that, very 
^ruttvih:* , A. W., IV, iii, lyy. 

'S 

SACK. h\ sre— (Try; Sp.^rco; h.. siccus 
dry. 

A Spanish wine generally of a dry 
chararU r, the generic name for Spani.sh 
and ('.iiiary wines. It is possiblv the 
same as sherry. Falstafi exi)res.'»ly 
c.'dis it .^firrnK sack (2 ffe? , ZP-IV, iii, 
SS). or sack from Xorcs (Sherry). Hen 
JOllSOll niiikes sack syuonymous w'ith 
s/iriyy, v. .Vne/ Inn, I/2 : * 

** ‘ Sih'k >.iv^ my bush ; •' * 

Ke im iTv •uid drink .Sherry,* tli.it's inv poe^ii*.” 

"(hii‘ l:.ilf-pi'niiynorlh of bn-nd to tiiis 
liuolei.ible deal of sai,k.** 

I Hm. /K- 11 , iv, 4 «> 7 . 


(1) One incessantly running about, 

a Paul Pry. a prying busvlnxlv. 

" Spn-.id thy iImm- (nil.iiii, I.ive-piTforinhig 
iiiglit, 

Th.it fKiMiK'iiyN* i viH lu.iy wink." 

R. and J., ill, li, <>; v. .ilso ffuft. lll -V, 
i». OS- 

RUNNER. (i) One who runs, ;i racer. 

** Fiirspiiil \Mtb toil ,1-. funnrrs i.i .1 r.iii*, 

1 l.iy nil' down a lilili' whih to lioMthe." 

I f/.ii. r/-ll, ill, n. 

(2) A fngiliyo, a nin.iway. 

*' 'Tis sport lo in.iui a /MHiirr." 

. 1 . ««•/ r., IV, vii, 14. 

RURAL. Adj. Living in the country, 
rustic. 

” lUre is a rura^frlUtw.** 

^ A. (imf C., V, ii, 233. 


SACR.AMENT. (i) The military oath 
taken l)y every Komaii .soldier, plodgiir 
fiim to obey his commander, and not to 
de.»ert his standard : hence, an oath or 
Ci-remony involving an oH^gation. 

" Do ; I’ll t.ikc the saerament on ’t how and 
which wav you will.” 

A. U'., IV, iiii lift; v. alsi' Rich. //-IV, 
i, ,u6 ; K. /., V, ii, 6. 

(2) The luicharist. 

" Kn* 1 Uisl received the Sacrament 
1 did i-onfi ss it.” Rich. Il l, i, 139. 

SACRED. (1) Hallowed, dedicated, con- 
secrated. 

'* Hr h.^es our sacred nation.” 

Af. y., I, iii, 43. 

(2) Noble, splendid. 

" Sacred and sweet was all 1 saw in her.” 


RUSSET. F. tou.v ; T.. fns.sus - red. 

(1) Reddish brown. 

" LiHik, tlu’ iniHin 111 russet iiiaiitlc clad, 
\V.ilks o’er thr drw' of yoiid liigh I’.istmi hill.” 

Ham., I, i, 166. 

(2) Homespun, rustic, coarse, plain. 

” Hcnci'forth my wooing mind shall be 
expressed 

\u T^5»et Yew®* and kersev^oes.” 

E L. L., IV, ii, 418. 

RUSSET-PATED. With dark grey or 
ash-coloured head. ^ 

” Russet-pated choughs.” 

M. N. JD., Ill, ii, ai. 


T. of S., 1 , 1, x72. 


(3) Devoted or dedicated in a bad 
sc'iisc, hence, accursed, baleful, 
destructive (a Latinism). 

” Come, come, our Empress, with her sacred 
wit 

To villany and ven^ance consecrate, 

Will we acquaint with all that we intend.” 

% r. A., II, i, 120. 


(4) Illustrious, honoured, great, august, 
noble. 

"Justice, most sacred duke, against the 
abbessl” • 


e,., v, 1, 133 ; v. also fv. t., I, i 
K. /.» Ill, 1 , Z48 ; Sonnet VII, 4. 
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( ;) Godlike, siiporhiiinan, extraordinary, 
t xccllont' -a Grccism for giving 
uncle the title of ^rtos (patrutis 
a^’iincuhis — 6 irpAs rarpSf Oeios)^ 
hence, also applied to aunt. 

“ My saerttl aunt.'* T. and C., IV, v, 154. 

SACRIFICIAL. Olxsequious, fawning (as 
a sycophant worshipping his patron). 

" All thiiso wluch wiTC his fi-llows but of lalf, 
Some IwltPf Wan his valm*, on tho nioincnt 
Follow his striiles, his lobbirs fill with tcMul- 
• ancp, • 

Ram sacrificial whisperings hi his ear." 

^ 7 . 0/ /!., I. i, 8). 

SACKING BELL. The. little bell rung at 
mass to give noti(;p that tin; elenienls 
are consecrated and that Ihe Host is 
approaching when carried in procession. 

I'll sljirtlf you 

Worse than the stacr^ Ml.** 

lien. tV/MII, ii. jse. 

SAD. (i) Grave, wi ighty. 

“ Thin/:# now 

That boar a weighty anrJ a seiious brow, 

.S'fle/, high, and working, full of ^t.ite anti wm*, 
Snell iiohie scein-s as draw the ev*- to flow, 

Wu noi/ pnsent.” Ucn. Vlll, I’ujI., j. 

(j) Sedate, serious, sober (ns often in 
Shakespeare), ('f. Dnetni, I's-.fiys: 

Of Pmie ;^‘To speak now in a sad^ 

and scrifWf iiuiuner.'* 

“ S|M‘ak >'oii this with a sail brow ? ** 

M. A., I, i, xfij ; V. alvi M. /!., I, ni, 48 ; 
II, i, 307 ; T. A'., Ill, IV, 5 ; -W. .V. !>., 
IV, i, (}2 ; M. r., II. ii, jo-; ; T. l\, 
I, hi, I ; /. C., 1 , ii, JX4 ; j fhn. IV -V, 
7 M A*, of L., 277.^ 

(3) Gloomy, sombre, (^ill, niel.incl'oly. 

“ Win n I w.is III iT.inrf'. 
Y(>ui^''('nth rnr'ri would bi' as stid .is night 
Only nir waiitorini-ss,’* A'. IV, i, 15. 

Nolo.- Ml l.in('holy sr*cins to h.ivi- Ijii-ii oih- 
of the aih'* l.ilioris of tin- lonrt aU,ut Sh.ik«*- 
sp<*ar«’s time*. Cf. byly, Mulfts (x 5 '/ 2 ) : 

" Mflant holy ! is nicl.inrholy a Wfird for a 
harbor's nioiith ? Thou sliriuiflsi say Iumvv, 
dull, and doltish; mclatwholv is the in si 
of courtiors, and now rvs'iv hast* coinp.iriion 
. . . says hu is inc‘larK.li< ly." 

(4) Dejected, downca-st, exhibiting the 

external appearance of grief. 

"The death of a dear frir/lrl nrjuld go ncMf 
to make a man kiok sad.** 

•M. iV. />., V, i, 287. 


SAD-EYED. Sober looking, liavuig a 
grave countenance. 

" Who, busied in his imji sty, surveys 

• • * « 

The sad-cyed just-co, witli iiis surly bum, 
Delivering o’er to c.^eciilors pale 
• The lazy yawning dronn." Hen. K-I,il, 202. 

SADLY, (i) Seriously, soberly. 

" The conference was sadly borne." 

M. A., II, iii, 202. 


(2) Wearily. 

" And with his spirit sadly I survive. 

To xuock the expectation of tlie world. 

. 2 lien. /F-V, ii, 125. 


(3) Sorrowfully. , 

" Why dost tliou look so saMv on my sem ? 

K* Jap 


SADNESS. (1) Seriousness, earnestness. 

" '1 his iiinry iiu'liiiatinn 
Acf ords iiitt with the smiiu'ss of my suit." 

3 Hen. F/ III, ii, 77 i v. also U. and 

I, I, loi ; .M. IF. IF.. Ill, V, 107 ; A. IF.. 

IV, in, 184 ; T. of S., V, ii, ; V. and 
A., 807. • 

(2) A state of being ny;*^ tticholy, de- 

jection of niind.^ * 

" Wlu n 111' was here 

Ih* liid indiur to Cym., I, vi, fit. 

(3) »r;iin, vex.'ition, annoyance. 

•" Wliirh .in- oft the' sadness of parting." 

( ym., V, iv, 159-^ 

•(.f) Ailversity. w'rong, grievance. 

• “ (III*) ili.iigril niv hicilliiT. on his hli’ssing, to 

liiii'd iiu- will; and tin n* begins my 
sialness.” A. Y. A.^l, i, 4 « 

SAFE. V.^ (i) To reiidiT safe. 

^ " lli.il wlihh most* with yon should safe my 

g'liiig. 

Is I nKia's iliMtli.” A. ami C., I, iii, 55. 
(*) 'I'o give safe coudur.t to. 

•' gi st voii ifl/'if ihi* hriiigi'r 
(hit of tin- hosi.*' A. ami IV, vl, 26. 

SAFEGUARD. Sub.s. (1) Deft-^-g, pro- 
tection. 

• *" II vou till fu;lit ill safennard of your w’ivi'S, 

\Vmii wins sli.ill wrlcoiiir honu' lliii ton* 

• jlH Ii»l 

Ki. h. Ill V, iii, 2(<o ; v. also i llcn. W-H, 

II, 18. 

(2) ('onv^ov, .safe-conduct. 

" (III sitfixuard h»’ rann- to iw." 

Cor., Ill, f, 9. 

SAFETY, (t) finality of being free from 
dangi !• ‘.eturily. 

* " f i.iiifiot piifsiii- any safety this .sport 

In tin- I'p 'ml.” T. iV., IV, Ii, fty. 

(j) Safe (Mir>t(Mly, sah' keeping. 

** Dilivi r iiiin ti) safety.'* K. /., IV, ii, 158. 

■» 

(^) .\ sense of ‘>afety. 

*• Ili‘ w.iiv 1!. II ; hi st safely Ins in fv.-if." 

Ham., I, Iii, 43. 

(4) Alfording ]>r(;lection. 

Thou dost sit 

T.iki' .1 III Ii .‘irinour worn in IumI of day 
'I liat sl:iMs with safely.** 

2 Hen. IV-IV, v, 31. 

(:;) Ifarndessness. 

" l -p« .\k lit p' wliili* riiNiTt rninity 
I’ii»li-i Uw -.liiilr tS^safity wounds tlic- world." 

2 Ifm. IV-lud., TO. 

(6) \Vell-l.i ing, success. 

" My Ilf. I iM viT li»-Id but as a pawn 
To w.igi‘ .ig.iiiist tliy ( ni'iiiics ; nor fear to 
los«‘ it, 

Tlw safety Im ing llie motive." 

K. I, i, 147 ; V. also Rich. //-I, i, 32. 

SAG. Sw. saka — to settle, to sink down ; 
Gcr. • sack fin —to sink. Pjpbably an 
unnasalized^orm of sink. 

To droop, to flag, to yield under 
difficulties. Cf. Fuller, Holy War : 

States, though bound with the straitest 
laws, often sagge aside into schisms and 
factions.** 



** The mind I swrar by. and the heart 1 bear, 
Shall never sag with doubt, nor .shake with 
fear.” Mm., V, iii, lo. 

Note. — wckkI sagH it yields to 
pressure. 

SAGITTARY. L. sagWayiiis^^an archer. 

(f) represented in classical 

mytrhi^ijy as coininj^ to the aid o£ 
the Trojaws. Caxton describes the 
monster as “ a nurvayJlouse be.stc 
that was called sogittuvir, that be- 
hynde the inyddes was an fiorse, 
and to fore, a man ; tliis bes'ti* was 
hcery likc^ an liorst*, and ha*! I^is 
eyeii re<le as a cole, ami shdfe nu ll 
with a hnwfi : this In-sle m.icio the ; 
Grekes sore afenle, ami slewi many i 
* of them with liis lj<j\\e.'* (tiiidode ’■ 

Colonn.'i, writer ot faRlt-s, says. . 

" Kina Kpistrciphus l)i iiiK» from 
the land beyoml the Amazons, a • 
thousand knights ; among whom is 
a terrible archer, half man and half . 
beast, who neighs like a horse. • 
jjlhose eyes sp.nkle like lire, and 1 
strike dead liki* lighlning.*' I 

'•’llif dn .uliiil taqiatKy 

App.ils j>ur nuinbus.” T. tnul V, v, 15. . 
(2) The residenc(* at Venice oi the naval •. 
and military commanders, so called i 
from the figure of an ai cher over the ; 


SAIN. Past participle of say— said. 

** It is an epilogue or discourse, to make plain 
Some obscure precedence that li.ilh b* h»re. 
bmi sain.*^ L. L. Iff, 111, i, ??• 

Note. — ^Thc verb is found 111 Spetibcr, but 
Ariiiatio hcix! uses it afluctcdLy. 

SALAD-DAYS. L. saZ-salt ; V. saladc-^ 
a salad of herbs, a, dish of certain 
vegetables prepared and served so as to 
be eaten raw. 0 

Unripe days, days of inexperience. 

“ My salad-days • 
Wlicn I was gnrn in Juflgin»'nt.” 

^ A. and 6’., I, v, 64. 

SALEWORK. Stock for chance cus- 
tomers, ready-ina^es, hence, work care- 
lessly (lone. 

“ I svi\ no more in you than in the fmliii.iry 
01 Nature’s salcwork" d. Y. L., Hi, v, 4 

SALLET, 1 . !-•.'* L. sal; Ital. 
salato —pickled, salted. 

(1) A savoury viand, a salad. 

"FoorToin . . . that in the fury of hi-i heart, 
whi*n the foul hend ragi-s, eats u»w- 
dung for salU'ts.** 

K. Ill, iv, X19 ; V. also 2 Hen. Y/-IV, 
X, 7. • 

(.:) Anything piquant, ap indecency to 
suit vicious tasters. 

“ One saiil tin rejwer/no Mlets in the lines 
lo main- the matUT savoury/* 

Ilam., IT, ii, 41S. 


gate. 

• “Th.ilyou sli.ill siiielv liiul him, 
Lead lo lli<* Mgittary tin* r.ns< i| scarrli.” 

O//1., I. i, 14b. 

Nob:. —It is argued that tin- Sayt/Mry in 
tin* above pass.tge eiiiild lutt have Imu'ii the 
Arsen.d but prttbablv an iiiii in Venio*. 
Otliello says to lago, *' ('oiidin't Ihi-m ; you 
best know the nlatv '• (I, iii, 121), and, the 
Ar-M'ii.il being bv far ihe jimsi proinitu-nt, 
biiililing ill Wiiiee 1:0 «ini' in llu- nnpluyinrnt 
of llu‘ Governiin-iil wtuiUI rr«nni’i' tin* h«'lp of 
1 IRO to find till- plat'f. Ii has in In- 
ri'iiiembrifd, Iiowi-mi, th.d OlIuUo is iu>t 
in Ills usual qnaiii-is. V, 1 , 11, 

** Y<mi havi* bttn hmlv i ail’d fi»r ; 
^Vllen, being not al vmir I«Klgmgs lo tn- lound. 
The senate hatli •■%-nt alnail thrfo st-vt-ral 
qiirsls 

To seart'li you out.” 

SAIL, (i) TTie canvas sheet .sjiread to 
catch the wdnd and carry tlu* vi\ssel on. 

*' (Thry) Ixire iis*st»me K-agiu s to sim, where 
tln-y prep.ir’d 

A rotten carcass of a boat, itoi rigg'd. 

Nor t.ickle, satl, nor in.i.st.” ft mfK, 1 , ii, 147. 

(2) A ship (by metonymy). 

** I would thou grew'st 1111 lo tlie sIktcs o* 
the h.iven. 

And question'dst every sai/.” 

fyni., I, iii, 2, 

(3) A voy.ago by sea. a sailing. 

" Mere is mvJnilt, 

And 4(Jry sca-m.irk of iiiVnUlmo.st sad.” 

^ 0 th., V. li, a 67 - 

(4) Fleet, squadron. 

*' We have descrii'd, upon our neighbouring 
short*, 

A portly sail of ships nuke hitherw.ard.** 
y Per., I, iv, 61. 


i SALLET, 2 . 1 '. sal'tilc ', L. cadata from 
Cd< 7.>‘-1 engrave, crtc/wm— a chisel. 

I A light kind oi helmet. Cf. North, 

; Platan' h : ^ He ran to tliqi^ river for 

I water, ami by.)Ught it in his sdlletP 
I ” M«uy .* time, but for a sallet, my brain- 
pan had been cleft bn>wn-bill.” 

' 2 Hen. VJ-IV, x, 10. 

SALT, 1 . A.S. seall ; L. sal 
Ailj^ (1) Containing salt, 
i ” Tears seven limes salt 

I liurn out the sense and virtue of mine eye.” 

; Ham.f IV, V, 133. 

! [2) Sharjh pungent, bitter. 

” And wc were better parch 1h Afric sun 
I ‘ Than in the pride and saU sconi of his ey^'s.” 

I ^ T. and C., 1 , iii, 371. 

! SALT, 2 . L. salio, salii, Sd/Zum— I leap. 

Adj. Salacious, lustful, lecherous, wan- 
i ton. 

** Fur this iicw-maiiied man, approadiiiig 
here, 

\VlK>se salt imagination yet hath wronged 
Your well-defended honour, you must pardon 
• For Mariana's sake.** 

M. M., V, i. 397 ; V. also T. of A., IV, iii. 
84 ; A. atid C., II, i, az ; 0 th., 11, i, 
244 ; III, iii, 393. 

SALTIER. A blunder for satyr. 

" (TheyKmade tbemseves all men of halrc ; 
they call themseves salfurs.'* 

fV. T., IV, iU. 317. 

SALUTE. Vb. A., trs. (i) To greet, to 
show courtesy tot 

*' Tliere*s not a man I moot but doth salute 
•-•■/j.; c- £•. ‘V. ui, 1 . 
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(j) To move, to affect, to exhilarate. 
Cf. Daniel, Civil IVars, Dook II : 


" Ho that in glorie of his Fortune sate, 

w'li.tt ho Uiought could never be, 

)>id ftclc his blood within sa/n/tf his state.'* 

" Would 1 had no bfing 
If this salute my blood a jot H’ 

Htn, K///-II, iii, 101. 
(3) To address with the purpose of 
showing courtesy or paying homage. 
“ I salute youcrith this kingly tith*." 

Rich. 7//-11I. vll, 239 . 

• B., iiitrs. To greet each other. 

" (I) saw Ihcin salute on horseback.” 

^ Hc». VIII-l, I. 8. 

SALUTATION. Exhilaration. 

” Give salutation to my sportive bh:Hid.” 

• Somu't CXXI, fi. 


SALVE. Vb. (i) To remedy, to help. 

” I dt) bt'scoch your majesty m.iy suhe 

The long grown wouiidarji my inteai]i< raiice.** 
.1 Hen. IVAlh ii. 155 - 

(2) To palliate. 


” L«*st iny liking might too siiddm 
I would have solv'd it with a Iciii^i r ti* atise.” 

.1/. Tl., 1. i. 2 iH. 

SANCTIMONIOUS, (i) Holy, religious. 

” All sanctimonious ccieiiionii s.” 

• Temp., IV, i, 16. 

(2) Ilypocrifictil. making a show of 
stinctity. 

"Thotti conihudt'st likt: the sarniinwitum!^ 
piratfj^^at went to sim with tluj T»*ii 
Commandments, but scraped one out 
of Uic tabic.” ^f. M , r, II, 7. 

SANCTIMONY. (1) Sanctity, devotion, 
piuly. 

” Wliicli holy undert.iki(^, willi most aush r* 
sanctimony, she acoWnplihlK ii.” 

si. Ii'., IV, lii, 4ft. 
(2) An affectation of f^icty, a show of 
dcv4^.itnoss. 

” If sanctimony and a frail vow iM-lwixt an 
erring barbarinii and .1 sniNrsubtlc 
Venetian be not too iiard for iny wits.” 

Otfy, 1, in, 3^0. 

SANCTUARIZE. To protect, to give 
refuge to (probably a coinage of Shake- 
speare's). 

*' No , place indeed should murder sanc- 
tuarise.” Ham., IV, vii, zjy. 

Note. — From early da>*s it was iisu.il for 
criminals to ” take sane^iiary ” in saend 
buildings where they ww beyond Uic reach 
of the law. 
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SAND. (1) A sandbank. | 

"Even as men wrecked upon a sum’, that ■ 
look to be washed off the next tide.” 

Hen. V-\V, i, 99. 

(2) Flu. The sand in a sand-glass or 
hour-glass; hence, the time doc 
has to live. life. 

* ” Our sands arc almost run.” Per., V, ii, 1. 


SAND-BLIND. A.S. sain ; L. blind ; 
some say from sand or particles of dust 
floating before the eyeS and affecting 
the eyesight. 

Semi-blind, pur-blind. 

. ” O heavens, tliis Js my tnie-bcgottcn father I 
who, being more than sand-Hmd, higti- 
gra^ blind knows me not.” 

; 2/. F., n, U, 3*. 


SANDED. Of a sandy colour, the true 
mark of a pure blood hound. 

” My hounds .are brul nut of the Spartan kind, 

So ilew'd, so sanded, and tlu ir heads are hung 
With ears that sweep awviy the innniiiig dew.” 

ii/. .V. />., IV. I, 117. 
SAP. (i) The watery juice cou^iWinAl in 
living plants. '* * 

" \^* .It time of ye.ir 

Do wound the b.irk, the skin of our fruit-trees, 
l.rst, lifiiig uviT-pioiid ill sap and blixid, 

With Um 3 iiiiu'h riclif'S it eouiouiid itself.” 

• XiiA. //-Ill.iv, 3y. 

(2) ^^he Ihlid in a body whose presence 

^ is charncteristic c'f freshne.s 3 and«^ 
vigour, l)lor)d. 

• "Did ili.iiu thr jiuiple sap fiToni her sweet 

bnitlu-r's Uxly.” Ruh. JIl-lV, Iv, 277 ** 

(3) Life, virliu*, • 

“Ti'i^ri is si)tiie «ftp‘iii Ibis.’* 

• ir. i‘., IV, 111, 554 ; V. alsu /I. and C., Ill, 

iii, 192. 

SARCENET. !•'. 'iarcvni t) L. Saraceni^^ 
the Siu:in*ns. 

Adj. llinisy. Note. — Sar- 

cenet (subs ) is a thin kind of silk goods 
used lor hniugs, etc. ^ ’ ' 

• ".\rid c'uct siicli sarcenet Minlv for Ihy 

• /F-III, i, 24 »- 

SATIRE. (0 .V literary eoini.usition in 

which "pi r.son.T, actions, or luanncrs arc 
atliuked* or denounced with irony, 
s<masin, or invi’Clive. 

"A tji uj|-« iru k( IS #’,mnot flout ino 

I mil ni rnv iiiiiiiMiir. Dt isl Lhoii think 1 
c.iP' U>r .1 satire •»! an i pigr.irn ? ” 

2/. /]., V,4v, loz. • 

• (2) A satirist. (*f . Ben Juiisnn'sinascpie 
ol Tiinr Vtndtiith d': “ 'TisChristo- 
nit'istix, the bnive satyr” also The 
Ttn'lasiir • ** 'file honest satyr 

hath Ihe happiest soul” : Gollc, 
CVitm/^viias Turk, II, 3 : 

" I'fMjpj 111* II iii.i- liv', ami III till- thi-ir wiU wurect ; 
I3ul .'ill tuiii ■ of ,1 kiiig's .ifh'ct." 

;\f;ain, Shirley, Witty Fair (hie, I, 3 : 

“ Prithee, Satire, choose anotlier walk, 
and leave us to enjoy this.” Note. — 
Satvr am I udirc were used interchange- 
ably. 

** ff .iiiy, ,1 \atire. to dieay, 

And iM.dci - 1 iiiii-’i. sixiiN despiyd cverywhen*.” 

^ Sonnet C, 11. 

SATISFACTION, (i) Gratilicalion of ap- 
petite Of ill sire. 

" Nor to lonipiy wilii h(*at — tlio young affects 
In nil* d'tuiut-.ind propi-r sarif/cir/vm, 
liut to b*: (rer and bounteous to her mind.'* 
0 th., 1, iii, 263. 

(2) Payment, settlement of a claim. 

"Sini-(‘ l'* iitecobt the sum is due . . . 
^Thcrefuri mukc prvsiiit satiation.** 

(3) Reparation, compensation, amends. 

" Whom 1 besceeli 
To give nin ample satis/aUton 
For thesi: deep shames and great indignitirs.” 

fi. £., V, i, 25 J. 
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(4) (Conviction, assurance. 

“ 1 will |>l.ici' jnu wliiTi' yt«i sli.ill ln‘ar us 
ciniltT of and by an auriciibir a^ur* 
aiirc have ynur satts/action.” 

A'. A., 1, ii, 86. 

Acquiescence*. 

i *iL 3 ^*J^*‘***^ answer in that amrse of honour 
had made the overture, she ceas'd 
III h(MVj-.|ia/iVor/fan." A. If., V, iii, 110. 

SAUCE. Vb. (V) To bcnstm, to (Invour. 

“ lie < nil (iiir lotils 

In char.'K lei 

And sautfii our broths." ('vm., H", ii, 50. 

(2) To unilify, lo ticUlr. 

" WMm seeks Itir bellei 'nf (In i-, H.facc'his 
With thy iiidst (ipii.iiit poison '• 

T. 0/ A., IV, 01, -4- 

(3) To coinbiiK*, to intermix. 

^ " A man into wlumi n.iliire li.itli '.o itowiImI 
hniiioiirs tli.it Ills v.iloiii i4 I rusted iiili) 
folly, Ins follv \auft'it with disen tim* ’* 

r. uwi I, li, ..j. 

(4) To ;i(l(lrrs.s (in biliiij^ uortlh), to 
tn-Jit in.solrnlly. 

" f'll .MiMrr her with bitlei wools. ” 

.1. V. III. V. f.S. 

(5) 'to'Ui.-ikc to .Siillir. 

" I'll make tlieiii p.iv ; 1*11 w/ioe llu in." 

M. ir. ir., IWiu.u. 

SAVAGERY. (1) \Vtl«I t’fow th. 

‘"1 Ik' ‘ oniter lesfs,, 

'rii.il slifinUI der.u'in.ile sin h sa:\i:ii‘rv" 

U*n. r V. II, 47. 

(2) Atrocity, savage comlnct, barbanty. 

' “ 'J'his is bloiidK st sli.nne. 

The wildest \tiva^i'rv, the \ilisl stroke. 

That ever w.ilUeveil wi.itli or st.iiii.i* lafie 
Presented to the leais of ‘.oft onjuse *• 

K. J., IV. Ill, p*^ 


SAVE THE MARK (Bless the mark). An 
cjaciihition or p.ircntlu'tic.il expicssioii 
iiidicativo of irony, scorn, (b prcc.ition. 
or sur])ri.sc. The cx]jri*‘>sion is ol un 
certain nrij»in, Init it iinjilit li.ivc snin,.* 
reference to birth I'lcinr.hcs or lokoii.s 
(which were consnliTcd ominous), and 
the intlueiice of the rvd cm>. 

1 saw the w'oniiil/I s.iw it with iiiiiie eyi s. -- 
God MiM* the imifA' ! - hi n on Ins tii.iiilv 
bivast.*' 

A. Ill, ii, .j4 ; V. .ilsc I //«•«. IV I, 

Hi. .s(>; 0//1.. 1. 1, u ; U. r., II, ii, .:5 ; 

T. G. r., IV, . v, ii. 

SAVE REVERENCE* iSir-reverence). 1.. 
sttlva reverent la : contracted into Si/’ rerer- 
fner, thence to sir - or siii teeerenee. 

A kind of a|>olo.i;etic a|io.stroiihe 
when nnythini; was s.iid that inii;ht be 
thought filthy or iiidcceiit. v. Sir- 
reverence. 


SAVING. IVep. Without disrespect to 
(generally^ used apologetically). 

**A* conus contiiuumtly^to Pii*-eoriiiT— - 
saving xinir manhoods > lo buv a s;uldle,*' 
2 lien, /F-II, i, ; v. also tien. 
vUi, .0; M. A., Ill, iv, 29. 

SAVOUR. Perfume, smell, scent. 


** A savour Ih.it may strike the dullest uosti il." 
W. r., 1 , ii, 409 ; V. .ilso M. N. />., If, i, 
n; lift *. 73; T. of S., hid., ii, <19 ; 
W. r.. I V. iv, 75. 

SAW. A.S. sagti, cogii. with — 

a tale, A.S. sergaw— to say. 

Subs, (i) A talc. 

" All aloud the wind doth Mow, 

And ijiUlfhiiig drowns tin* paisiMi's sauK*' 
L. L. A., V, ii, (^lo. 

(2) A maxim, a w'iso«iaying, a proverb. 
" Pull of w'ise saws and modern iiisi.nn i s.” 
A^. Y. A., II, vii, iss ; v. also .-I. Y. A., 
Ill, V, 811 ; 2 Hen. 17 * 1 , iii, 55 ; //«»»., 
1, V, 100 > A'. II, 11, mo- 

sawn. Sown. 

** For on his vis.'igc was in little drawn 
What I.irgi'iiess thinks in Par.idise w.is sawn. *' 
A. t*., ()t 

SAY, 1 . A.S. srega?/-^ to say. 

Vb. (i) to declare. 

** What suyi Sylvia lo mv suit ? " 

’ T. G. V., V, ii, X . 

(2) To loll, In report. 

.S'av what thou seisi yond.” 

Temp., I, ii, 409- 

(3) To jissiimc*. to Mippose. 

•* What, say they arii vile aiii false." 

0 th. t III, iii, 1 tb. 

SAY, 2 . T.. sdgrt— a coet, a tunic; 

, (ir. (rayos - a coarse c^ak^ O.F. .w//V — 
serge. 

.\ kind of sal in, a thin woven stutt 
sometimes of silk and sometimes of 
wool. 

"Thou say, thou setgf nav, thou buckram 
lord *■ , j Jlen. F 7 -IV, vii, 27. 

Noti l.-iS i& I'Nulriitly an insulting pun 
whi> II J.ick C.ule makes upon Ijoid Say. 
SAY, 3 . An aiyfjreviation of assay. 

1., vb. T'o assay, to niake^Ari‘T- 1 - ^ 

Hen Jonson, Voct aster : 

"Onee I'll srtV 

'lo strike the ear of time in th<»se fresh strains " 

" IW .Ul stiyd yet, iiiaysl thou prove p s- 
pinjiis!” yVr., I, I. s I 

Note. — “Of .all say'd ”«»of all (who 
have) assayed. 

11 ., subs. \ smack, a taste, a sample. 

** .And since . . . thy tongue some say of 

bn'i %liiig hn'iithes, 

What sa(r and nicely i might well disdain 
By nile cU knighthood, I disd.iin and spurn." 

K. A., V, iii, 144- 

’S BLOOD. 2\n imprecation or oath, an 
aobreviation of God's Blood. 

" '.s' blood tlKTo is something in this morn 
tli.m natural." 

//am., II, ii, 155 ; v. also i Hen. IV-l, ii, 
^ 66 ; Hen. V-IV, viii, 7. 

Note. — V. note to *S death. 
SCAFFOLD, {i) A temporary platform" 
or stage. 

" Dill pardon, gentles all, 

The flat upraised spirits that have dared 
On this unworthy scaffold to bring forth 
So great .in obji'ct.” Hen. V-l, Prol., 10. 

(2) A Structure erected for the execution 
of criminals. • 

**Up to some scaffold, there to lose their 
heads." kick. ///-IV, iv, 243. 
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SCAFFOLDAGE. The floor of the stage. 

** Whoso roniM‘it 

[.it's ill his hamstring, and doth think it rich 
So ho.ir the wooden di.*ilogiio and sound 
'Twixt his stretch'd footing and tho scaffold^ 
ago." T. afid C., 1 , iii, 156. 

SCALD, 1 . led. skali —a bare head ; 
Sw. skala —to pod ; skal —a hnsk or 
.scale. Eng. * sctald (sul)s.) — scall or 
scurf on the liead. 

Adj. Scabby, scurvy, mcsin, paltry, 

, contemptible. Cf. Marhn^*, 1 Tam- 
bttrlaine, 11, 2 : 

'* Would it not grioviwi king to li.ivo liis di.ulom 
Sought ftir by surli scalU kiiavi’S jis lovi’ him imt ? ** 

Cf. also Scott,. XXVI I ; 
“ 1 am tired of the scald hat . . . witli 
which my friend has btulizzened nu*.'* 

■ — " S.ui« V liriors 

Will ratrh at us. Into stninipi-t*,, .md 

rhynni-s 

Ballad us oiil o' tuiir*." 

A, mid C., V, ii, 21s ; v. id^o /fnt. I’-V, 
i, 5; Af. \V. H'., Ill, i, 

SCALD, 2 . E. hhaiidcr, L. cxialtln^-l 
am ill hot water, ex -| cal id - hot. 
Vb. (r) •fo burn as with Imt iKpiid. 

*' I am scalded with my vioImU nioiion." 

• K. J.,Wf vii, .|o. 

(2) To a ft>c^^^fy:h venereal disease. 

"Sho's l•'on sotting 011 walor to Siald i,u< h 
rhickoiis as you an*.” 

jf. of t., U, n. 

Noto. — TIu ro is )iossiti]y ,m allusion to il,i* 
pniotss of trf.'*tmint for tin* <ur* <#l tin* 
disiMSc by sweating in a In-.it^d tub !oi a 
corisidtr.dde tiirn*, duriili; whn li tin* 
had to observe strict .ibstinemi*. v. Tubliisl. 

SCALDING. Scorching. 

" In summer's scalding he.it. ” 

•’ ^ Hrti. VI V, vii, 18. 

SCALE, 1 . A.S. srd/«-"the scale of a 
balance. 

T., sub.s. (1) The dish of a balanci*. 

” If the bal.iiice oi our lives h.id not one *icale 
of reason to |N)isi.' anoth< r of si nsij.dity.'' 

0 /A., I, 111, 325. 

(2) The balance itself. 

” If the stale fl.» turn 
But ill the estiiiiation of .i hair.” 

•a/, r., IV, i, 3J2. 

IJ., vb. To weigh, to c.itiniale, to 
compare. 

** You have found 

Scaling bis present bearing with lus past, 
That he's your fixed < neiny.” 

Cor., II, lii, ^vj. 

SCALE, 2 . Sw. skala ••io peel; skal-~- 
• a husk. 

Vb. To strip, to lay bare, to expose, 
to unmask. 

” By this is your brothcr«avrd, ymir htmour 
untainted, the poor Mariana advantaged, 
and the corrupt draiity sealed.*’ 

M. Af., Ill, i, 265. 

SCALL. Used by Sir Hugh Evans for 
Scald, 1 . 


SCAMBLE. l-'or seamf^lc a frcipienl. of 
scamp ; a form (»f scamper ; L. ex, 
.campus. 

To scramble, to be turbulent, to 
struggle. 

” l^nghiiid now is left to tug ;*!il sc^mlite.** 
J'., IV, iii, 146. 

SCAMBLING. I., adj. ^ 1 urbiilent, noisy, 
di.sord‘*red. 

” Tie* scanthling .niid unquiet time 

• Ibd pll^ll 11 out ot t..i-lhi‘r question.” 

^ Htn. r-- 1 , I, 4; V. also M. . 1 ., V, i, 94. 

II., subs. Siruggliiig. ^ 

% ” II i‘Vi r thou be'st mine, K.ite, as I have a 

‘'.iMiig t.ntli within lUi* tells me thou shall, 

• 1 g* I tliei: with Siamhling.** 

Hen. V-\, ii, I96. 

SCAMEL. *{(i) Piobubly a misprffit for 
siTi-nielT, sea iiuill, or sea-mew. (/>) A 

• diiiiinuiivo* nf scaw. a name for the 

liiiilM't m soino piirN of Kngland ; (c) 

.1 name still given in h'ast Anglia to 
the bar tailed godwit. (Xotc.** 'This 
IS a Av.iding bird, and will, therefore, 
luive lit til* association wiUi rocks) ; 
(d) *' Stannel ” or “ stanii l,” a kind of 
h^wk (v. T. xV., II, v, 124). Cf. 
Montagu, OvaUludogii nl Duihwavy, 
“^Ki'strel, S 7 f/i/// 7 c)r windhover . . . is one 
of our most coininon species (of hawks), 
espetiallf in the nune roiky situations 
autf hidh (lifh oa t>nr ouists, where they 
hurd.’* 'I'lie l.ssi is peih/tps the most 
likely explanation, (v. staniel). 

'* ril bring thro t 

'IVl c Instiling IiIIm'M*: id soiiu limes I'll got 

• tin** 

^'oniig M.mu/t fiom th** roik.” 

Temlt., II, ii, x(io. 

SCANDAL. VI). '1*0 delaine, to asperse, 
to tiaduci*. to I e vile. 

" (V>»ii) sri/ II '/«/'(/ till* snppli.iiits for the 
p.»-i*!' 

f .. , 111 , i, 4.1 ; V. al‘10 J. I, ii, 76, 
SCANDAL’D. Disgraieful, scniidalou.s. 

*' lb r :iMdh«i bliiitl Imy’b siandtil'd e^nnpuiiy 
I Ii iv* l•.r•\v^■Ml.” Temp., IV, f, 50. 

SCANDALIZED 'I'o di.sgrace, to defame. 

” And lur di atli we in the world's wldo 
inonlii 

I IV •.lumlalis’d .iiid foully spoken of.*' 

I'Utn. 1,-54 ; Jdso T. G. V., II, 

Ml, (il. 

SCANT. 1 ., vb. (i) To limit, to stint, to 
cut down. 

*' If my father bad iif)t scanted me 
j\r»il bfdged me by bis wit.” 

A/. V., II. i, 17; V. also Af. V., Ill, ii, 
ii? ; Oth., IV, lii, 88 ; K. L., II, iv, 170. 

(2) To neglect. 

lle.'iven defend your goo<k souls that you 
thiift 

I will yrXir si*rioiis and gre.'it busiiif^s scant, 
J-or Shi* is with me.** 

Oth., I, lii, 2OO ; V. also K. L., II, iv, 134. 

(3) To give out niggardly, to grudge, 

to dole out. 


At. At., Ill, 1, 133. 
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** Which of a. weak and niggardly pro jpc lion 
Doth, like a misrr, spoil liis coat with scanting 
a little cloth/* Hen, V-l\, iv, 47- 

11 ., adj. (i) Scarce, short. 

** Hc*s fat and scant of breath." 

i //aw., ¥.11,272. 

(2),Spati‘lng, stingy. 

** Frf>ni this lime 

De soniewhal^cdnf«t your maiden pres* 
cnee." /Jam., I, iii, lai. 

111., adv. Scarcely, barely, h.irdjy. 

** She shall scant show well tlial now shows 
Ji. at, ft /., I, ii, ijH. 

'^SCANTLING. Connected witli cuutlc-^^ 
small piece. 

A small jiortion. ( f. I'lorio, Mon- 
taig^e : 

"When the linn’s skin will not smIIko, wr must 
add a scantling of tin- lox's." • 

" 'I'he Mieri-ss , 
Although particular, sh.ill give a scantling 
Of good or bad unlo the gem-r.d.’* 

T. amt I, Hi, 348. 

SCAPE. I., subs, (i) An nplielic form 
of “escaiK’.*' 

^•1" l spoke* of ixm**! disastrous <*haii<*es, 

Of luiir'hrt adlli sca/u's in Ih* iiiimiiumt 
deadly hn ach." Oth., 130. 

(2) A sally. 

"Thousand of wM 

Make thee tlie lather ot th< 11* ulle die.mis." 

M. M., IV, I, (.a. 

(3) lilscapade, pr.iiik. ^ 

" No of ii.iluie, no dUti*iiii>ei‘d dav, 

but they will plu« k .iwav its natural oaiisi*." 

K. Ill, IV, 154 ; V. Scope (0). 

(4) A misdemeanour, a transgression. 

** * For d.iv,* ipiolh she, * night's sc dpes dol|i 
open lav.' " 

R. of L., 7 i 7 ; V. also W. T., HI, hi, 73. 

11., vb. To avoid. 

*' Virtu*: itst-lf .scahi's not * aliiiniiMus stiok«*s," 
Itxim., I, ill, t8. 

SCAR, 1 . O.b'. Irom b. eschora 
scar (especially i>ui* ^u-tubieed by;i burn). 
Gr. iireplaee. 

(1) A maik on Hie skin e.ui'-.ed by a 

wound, a cicatrix. 

" Show me one scar eliar.ii’lerM «m Ihv ^kln.’’ 

11. n. 17 m; i, pm. 

(2) A wound, a hurt. 

" Let Paris Meed* *lis hiil .1 star !*» sr*^rii.’* 
^ 1 '. um^C., 1, i, 109. 

(3) Any blemish. 

"'111*' scfirs U|)on your honour, then hire, he 
DiHns pity, as ojinsiniineil hU'uiislies, 

Not ns tU'serv’il." 

A. ami C., HI, xiii, 58 ; v. also M. K. D., 
V, 1, 396- 

scar, 2. Icel. sftiT— a skerry, S\v. 

sh&r, allied to Eng. shore and shtar. 
O.N. sherssii skerry, an isolated fuck in 
the sea (Vjg(usson). ^ 

V. Ropes in such a scarce, — make. 
SCARF. Vb. (i) To throw loosely on 
like a scarf. 

** My a«j-goii*ii scar/eti about me in the dork.*' 
. Ham., V, U, 15. 


(2) To blindfold, to cover as with a 
scarf. 

*' Come, sci’ling night, 

Scarf up the teuder eye of |>iliful‘.lay.” 

Mac., Ill, ii, 47- 

SCARFED. Decorated With pendants or 


' How like a younker Of a prodigal 
Tlie scarfed bark puts from tier native bay.** 
M. V., 11, Vi, 15 . 

SCATH. Scathe, injury, damage, harm. 

d* A braver choice of dauntless spiiits , 
Than now the English bottoms have wait o’er 
Did never float upon the swelling tide, 

To do oficnee and s 9 ath in Christcudoiii.*' 

A. /., II, i, 75 : V. also Rich. ///-I, iii, 
317 ; 2 Hen. r/-ll. iv, 6a; T. A., V, 
\ 7. 

SCATHE. To* injure, to damage. Cf. 
Milton, Paradise Lost, I, 6x2 : 

" As when hi*avc»n*s fire 

Hath scathed th<* forest oaks, or mountain pines.*' 
** This trick may chance to scathe you." 

R. and I, v, 8j. 

scathfOl. Destructive, harmful, per- 
nicious. 

*' Sucfi scathful grapple did he make 
With till' most iiohlo bottom i .1 our fleet. 

That vi-ry envy and tin* tongue of loss 
Cried fame and honour oa«hiiu." 

T, N., V, i, 50. 

SCATTERED, Distrack^A ifnscttlcd. 

** Prom l*‘r.uire there tomes a power iiito tins 
scathrid kingdom.'* K. L., Ill, i, 31- 


SCENE. (1) A stage. 

** A uiu eii in jest, only to fill the scene." 

^ Rich. iv, 9X- 

(2) The time, place, and circumstances 

in wliich^auything is imagined to 
occur. 

** The Kiiig is set from London; and the scene 
Is m»w transported to Southampton.** 

Hen, F-II, Pr»i. 44. 

(3) Paul of an act. 

** I. list scene of all is second childishiioss." 

A, y. L., II, vii, 16,. 

(4) An exhibition, a spectacle, a play. 

'* Pal Pulslaff hath a gn'ut scene." 

M, IV, W., XV, Vi, 17. 


SCHOOL. <rxo\i} —rest, leisure, dis- 
putation, a place where lectures arc 
given, a school. 

(1) A place of instruction for children. 

" Creeping hke snail unwillingly to school.** 
A. Y, L,, II, vii, 147- 

(2) Pupils collectively in any place of 
* instruction, and under the dis- 
cipline and direction of teachers. 

" Like a sekoot broke up 
Each hurries towards his house.** 

2 Hen. IV-IV, ii. 109. 


(3) One of Mic seminaries founded in 
the mitldle ages, and noted for 
metaphysical, ^putations and sub- 
tleties of reasoning. 

" The ukools 

p:inbowvll*d of Uidr dostUiiie, have left off 
The danpv^loil^g : . A, W., I. iii, 232. 
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(4) A university. 

** For your intent ■ 

Til KiMiit' back ti> schnol in Wilt^brrg, 
h is retrograde lf> «ur desire,** 

Ilain., I, ii, 113 ; v. also A. Y. L., I, i, 5. 

(5) Going to school, receiving instruc- 

tion. 

** Men shal^ swear I have discontinued school 
Above a twelvoinontli.*' 

Af . F., III. iv, 73 : V. also A'. JL.. II. Iv. 64. 

(6) School-woA. 

** How now, Sir HugTi, no schnol to-day ? ** 

• A/, vr. U’.. IV. 1, 8. 

(7) Learning. 

** Hath wisdorrft warrant and tin; help o£ 
school.** L. L. L., V, ii, 71. ’ 

SCHOOLING. A reproof, a rffi)riinan(l. 

** I have Home private sdunlinii for you both.** 

. ii/. A. iJ., 1, 1, iifi. 

SCHOOL-MAID. A jjM at school, a 
school-girl. 

** As sektroU^naids change their ii.inies 
By vain though apt aflection.** 

A/.^k/..T,Iv.47. I 

SCIENCE, (i) Knowledge, acciiiaint- 
ance. ! 

• " Plutus hiriiv lf, 

That knows the tinct and timlLipl>iug niedi- 

diiC0 

Hath not in nature's mystery nion* science 
Thiin khavc^hi this ling." A. TV.. V.iii, lO)? 

(2) KnowleSgo, learning. 

** Your own viV nre 
Exceeds, in (hat. the lists of .ill .idvu**." 

M. A/.. I, I, 5, 

(3) A branch of knowledge. 

** Ourscl|es ,ind rhildii*n 
Have lost, or do not le.irii lor want <4 tiin<‘, 
The sciences that should emnf our rountry." 

//«». i- -V. li, 58. 


(3) A liberty, a licence enjoyed. 

** *Twas ttiy faiill to give the pi'ople scof>e.** 

A/. . 1 /.. 1 . IV, j8. 

(4) ExCI‘88. 

" As surfeit is the f.itlu r of much fast 

&) every sivpi, hy the liiimnderali! tisft 

liinis to restraint.** A/. 0/7 1. Tl, 119. 

(5) Coniniission, authority. 

** Your scoflFis ns mine own, 

So to eiifiu'ce or qualify the laws 

A*< to your soul seems good." A/. Af.. 1. 1, 84. 

Sonic authorities read 
" .scoiK! ” -.r operation insletid of 
‘Scape'* in A'. Ill, iv, I54.^ 
V. Scape, subs. (3). 

(f) IMuase: “ To .‘,copo *’ = to the pur- 
j)i)s(w proiierly, apposit(?ly. • 

•• "Fis eouei-iveiT ft) scope.** T.of A., I, i, 74. 
SCORE. A.S. sieran -.to cut, to make an 
incision. 

1., subs. (1) A notch, an incision ; a 
notch cut on a tally for the purpose 
ol ki-i'piiig ivckoning or account of 
anything, .1 system formerly followed 
win n writing was less common than 
It now. 

" Our fiTi t.uh<‘i-s h.id iio uthi r books but (he 
siioc .iiid the t.illy : thou hast caused 
punting to be uv'il.*' 

a lien. Ff -IV, vil, 32. 

(2) The iiiuiubiT twi iity which had a 

longer .iiul a dci‘per cut on the 
tally. * 

" How .1 nore of ewes n*»w ? ’* 

2 Hen. IV III, ii, 43* € 

(3) A* distance of Iwmty yards (a 
* ti-nii us( d ill archery). 


SCOFF. Jfh.. trs. To ridicule, to deride, 
to treat with contempt. » 

** Scoffing his state." Rick. //-Ill, ii, 183. 
SCONCE. L. absconsa, from at^scondo^^ 

I hide ; Ger. schants-^a. fortre.‘»s. 

I., subs, (i) A cover or shelter, a 
helmet. 

" 1 must get a sconce for my luMd." 

C. ii., II, ii, 37. 

(2) The head, skull. 

" Must I go show them my1in!)arbi d sconce ? *' 
Cor., Ill, ii, 99 ; v. also Ilam., V, i, xio ; 

C. A., I, ii, 791 H. «. 14. 35- 

(3) A small fort or redoubt, a bulwark. I 

" They will Icam you by mto where servic* s 
were done : at such and surh a scome.** 
Hen. F-III, vi^68. 

IL, vb. To hide, to ensconce. 

. " I'll sconce me even here, 

Pray you be louiid with him." 

Ham,, III, iv, 4. 

SCOPE, (i) Free outlook, free play, 
range. 

.*' In the gross and scope of my opinion. 
This bodies some strange eruption to our 
sUte." \ Ham., I. i, 68. 

(2) Ultimate aim.' 

" An anclioc't cheer In prison be my scope.*’ 

, . . Ham., Ill, ii| 194. 


’* A’ w'.iild li.ivt* cl.ipp»,(l I’ Ihf cl'iiit at twelve 
iio/e.'* 2 Hen. /F-lII, li, 41. 

N'ltc. At iwdve score from the dls- 

t.uKe of 240 y.iids. 

([) Chargf. lull, account, reckoning, 
oi'i'.inally kej)t by stores or nutches. 
" '1 line; sh.ill hi’ iio iiiniiry ; all shall ('.'it and 
drink oil my score." 

2 Hen. F/-IV, ii, 67. 
(5) An iUni of an account. 

"TFi.'it thou diclbt luve licr, strikes some 
\com .iw.iy 

From th'- gn-.il conipl." A. W., V, iii, 57 * 
IL, vb. A., tjjj.* (i) ^.mark with 
scores or scratches. 

" Let us Score their barks." 

A. and C., IV, vii, X2. 

(2) 'J'o put a mark of disgrace on, to 
cast a slur on. 


" Have you scored me ? ” 0th., IV, 1, iXfj. 

(3) To register, to note. 

** Score me up for the lyingcst knave in 
* Christendom.*' T. v^S., Ind., 11, 23. 

(4) To enil^r as a debt. 

" Swre a pint of bastard." 

X Hen. rV-ll, iv, 24. 

B., intrs. To incur a debt. 

"After hck scores, he never pays the score." 

A. W., IV, iii, 218. 
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SCORN. I., subs. (1) Lofty contempt. 

** Disdain and scnm rid(‘ sparkliiif; in her 
Misprising what they look on." 

AI. A., Ill, I. 51 * 

(2) Mockery, derision. 

o *(0‘ho king) had iiis gnMt name profaned 
^ Vith their scorns.** i Jim. /I'-J II, ii, 64. 

(3) An object of conlt!nn)t. that which 
is looked upon with scorn. 

"To make a lo.illwmw .'ilijfil scorn of ine.*‘ 
r'. JV, loi. 

(4) Phrases : {a) “ 'I'o lauj'h to sctifii ” — | 

^ to deride, to inoek. 

"Swords I siiiili' at, wraimcis lainh to scorn.** 

Mai V, vii, 12 . 

(b) ** 'J o take scoin”. to disdain. 

•* " Take llwni no sforii to w* .w lln* Imin.*' 

.1. V. IV, n, i> 

11.. vl). y\..trs. (i) 'I'o spin n, to d*- - 
(lain, 

** Siorn niMiiiiig with lliv ln '-K." 

M. r.. II, ii. 7. 

(2) To mock, to taunt. 

" join with in» n in s(or»i)n: vui iMM»r (in ml." 

, M. .\. JK, III, it, 

(3) T(nies])ise. 

" 1 scorn you, sairw niiiip.innui.” 

j J/cn. /r 11, iv, I {J. 

B., intr.s. 'I'o nmek. to scoit. 

" Jo flciT ami xiorn .it I'.ii 

ini t J., I, V, 55. 

SCORNFUL. (1) l*'n11 of rontempt. <ii.s< 
dainfiil. * 

" 'rii«»u scot nf III p.ige, 

Tl**'ri- 111* tl;v pari." ('vm., \\ v, jj.S. 

Note,- ‘•'llirre hr thy p.iit " , pl.iy tliy 
p.irt by lyiiig tln rr. 

(2) Causing and exciting contempt, 
contoniptible, scorneij. 

"The scornful iii.irk of e\riy op* ” eyr.” 

A*. !»//., 5^0. 

SCOT AND LOT. Parish payimnt:.. 
When persons \\i*re t.ixeil not to the 
same amount, bet aecordim; t(» tlu-ir 
ability, they were said to ]».iy scot ami 
lot: hence, a just proportion, a con- 
tribution, a tax. 

"Tw.is time to roiinli rfu'l, ur th.it hot 
term.'igiiiit Scot h.ul p.iul me xciH and 
lot too." I Hen. /r-V, iv, 114. 

SCOTCH. si^nch .T cut. connect eil 

with scutch, the itlea is taluai from the 
cut made by a scutcher or riding-whip. 

1., vb. To cut, to .slash, to ehop. 

"Ho siotch'J him and nniihM him like .1 
e..'irboiuulo." 

Cor., IV, V, i8(»; v. .ilso Mac., Ill, ii, iv 

IL, subs. A notch, a cut. an incision. 

** 1 h.ive vet 

RoonVfvr six scotihcs more." 

.J. IV, v:i, 12. 

SCOUR. I., trs. (1) To remove by 
rubbing, to purge. 

" And stciin my f.'ivoiirs in a bloody m.-isk, 
Which, w.ish'ci away, sluk ray shame 

with it." 1 Hen. IV-lll, U, 137. 


(2) To rub down. 

“ 1 wr-re belter to Ik* eaten to di-.ilh with .1 
ru-it than to b<* scoured to mithing win* 
perpetual iiiotkm.” 2 Hen. /**- 1, 11, -i^S* 

II., intrs. (i) To clean by rubbing. 

•• I wash, wring, btew. 

(2) To hurry, to scamper off. 

** Never 

S.1W I men scour so o;- their way." 

\y. T., II, *. 3S* 

SCRIMER: F. cscrimcr fence. 

A fencer, a swordsman (probably a 
coinage of Shakesiftare's). 

" The scriniers of their nation, 

He swore, h.id iieUhrr motion, gu.ird, iior eye, 

Jf you opposed them." Ham., pV, vii, hki. 

SCRIP. Same' as script, 

A list, a catalogue, a .schedule. 

" Ytiii were bi’st to e.ill them geiiiTnhy, nian 
by in.in, ai cording to the scrip.” 

M.N.D.,l,u, 7 ^. 

SCRIPTURE, (i) nic Bible. 

" Scripture wiy'i, * Adsun digged ; * could lie 
dig without arms ? " Ham., V', 3^'- 

(2) A passage from the Scriptures. 

" 'J he devil ran rile.SVri/*/M/'<? for his pnrjiose." 

M. V., I, ill, «■;. 

- (3) Anv writing. • * 

" Ihc Sunplttrcs of IhV : r^al Leonatus. 

Cym., Ill, *v, 

SCRIVENER. T*. hrivain, Urirc -to 
write : L. scribo. 

A writer one whose biisinc'.ss was to 
draw up con.racts (only once used by 
Shaki.'.]>eare). 

" My l>oy shall fetch the scrivener preseiilly." 

' ^ T.of S., IV, iv, 5'J. 

I SCROYLES. I'. ^rri)«f//6.?-tfic king’s 
I evil; L. scrofulac. 

A nvan wretch, a scabby fello^''. 

“ rUe scroyles of Angiers flout you." 

A. J., IT, I, 3/,’ 
Note.— The term was probably apiiliecl 
originally to one afliicted with king's evil. 

SCRUBBED. A.S. srroWi-a shrub. 

Stunted, small and tough like “ scrub ” 
or brushwood, scrubby, paltry, 

" By this h.'iiid, I gave it to a youth, 

A kind of Ixiy, .1 little scrubbed boy.” 

M. V., V, i. 162. 

SCRUPLE. (1) A weight of tw'enty grains, 
the twenty-fourth part of an ounce in 
jjipothecaries’ measure. 

"The division of the twentieth part of one 
poor scruple.” Ai. V., IV, i, 322^ 

(2) Any small quantity, a particle. 

" Nature nev'er lends 
The smallest scrupde of her excellencx*.” 

AI. M.,% i, 40; V. also T, N., Ill, iv, 71 - 

(3) Doubtful perplexity. 

" Nor, need j’ou, on mine honour, have to do 
With any scrupte.*^ AI. AI., 1 , i, 04- 

SCRUPULOUS. (1) Censorious, hyper- 
critical, captious. 
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“ I^qualily of two iloincstic powers 

Bnrdb scrupulous faction.** 

A* and C., I, in, 48. 

(2) Nicely calculating. 

^Away with scrupulous wit ! now arms must 
ruU .’* 3 vii. Or. 

SCULL. A variant of school, 

A school or shoal of fish. C£. Milton, 
Paradise Los^ VII, 402 : 

“ I'lsh ... in sculls that oft 
Hank tin* riiul sea.** 

'• There- they fly or die, like scaled sculls 
Ilcforc thi' tH-leJiiiig whale.” 

• T. ana C., V, v, 22. 

SCULLION. 1 *\ cscnnillon^^n dish clout. , 
A sharp-tongiftd kitch(‘n or .scullery j 
menial. 

•' (I must) fall a-Cursiiig, like .f v< ry diab, 

A scullion** . n. li, 501. 

SCURRIL L. scum -11 butfoon. 

Low, mean, lewifcf scurnloiis, char- 
acteristic of a uulfoon. 

*' Palroclus, 

Cpoii a l.izy bed, the livelong tl.iy, 
nre.iks scurril jesls.” • 

T. and t'., 1, m, *, v. also 1 . N. A., V, 
i, 2-1 7- 

SCUT. Icel. skutr stein, from skjotu 
■to jut%it. 

A .short 

” My doe with the black scutr 

^ t A/. W. ir., V, V, 16? 

*S DEATH. (i^*y)Oo^Vii death ! a eommoii 
oath in Shakespeare’s time, exjnessivc 
oI impatience. 

'Jlu- rabble should have first unr.nifed the 

Ere so pre.vailed with irn-.” Cer., I, 1, 211. 

Note.-- 1 .iko 'su'ouiuls (/onntK), ■•Wiwi, 
etc., the expression look thi-t l•am lu .«void 
the penalties against profanity. 

SEA-BANlt'. The bea-shore. 

” I was the otin-r day talking on tie' scu-bank." 

Oik., IV, i, 125. 

SEALING-DAY. A day or time for 
ratilying a bond. Cl. lien Joiison 
U nderwoods : 

•' That never yet did frh-iid or fri< nddiip sa-ek 
But for a sealing («-becoiniug sur-ly).” 

“The sealing-day betwi.st iny lov*; and me 

For cverhteUng bond of ffllowbhip.” , 

•U. /7., I, I, o.f. 

SEAM. Etymology doubtful, ix-rhaps 
from F. sain, L. sagina^o. fatting, fa^ 
ness. Ital. sfl/me -grease, lard. U. 
saim in general dialect use for goose or 
hog*s lard, 

Grea.se, lard. a\ \ * 

The proud lord 

That basics his arrocanre with his own seam” 

• ♦ X, and C., 11, id, *76 ; v. Enseam. 

SEA-MARK. (I) An elevated object serv- 
ing as a guide. 

“ Stitk i* the w;u , 

Like a great seamark,*' Cor., V, iii, 74- 

(2) The furthest point. 

” Her® is my Journey’s end, here is my butt, 
And very of my ut^t 


SEAMY SIDE WITHOUT, The: inside 
out. 

** That turned your wit the seamy side with- 
out,” 0th., IV, il, X4b. 

SEAR. A.S. sedrian —to dry up. to wither 

(i) To parch, to dry up, to render iinfit. 

** lliy crown dw's sear mine ey-b.-ills.” 

* Mai ., IV, i, 1x3. 
Note. -Johnson the allusion is to the 
inethod fonneily pr.M’lised of flestniyiiig the. 
sight ol o.iptivi's, uti'., bv holding a burning 
b.isin befiire the ey^, which dried *up its 

* huinuhtv. 

(j) To c.iiitcrize, to burn, to scorch. 

^ •• (), wniild lf> ChhI lh.it the inrhisivc vorgis 

Of golilcii iiK t.il lh.it iiiiisi niiind my brow 

* Weie red-hot stri-l to scar me to the brain.'* 

Rich. lII-lV,i,^5, 

(3) To bt.ind. , • 

• " Caliininv will sror 

^ Virlue its. If.” W. T., JI, i, yo. 

{4) 'J‘o sti'f‘1, to hnrdon, to deaden. 

” Yi*ii g« II tie gofN, give me but this 1 h.ive, 
Ami M'fir ii|> iiiv eiiibr.in'iiieiits from .1 next 
With bonds nf (le.ith ! ” Cym., 1 , i, xx6. 

SEARED. Witlnivd. ^ 

“S'nn“ bi-.mlv pt*» p'd Ihnitigh laltieo of 
. scar’d age.” L, C., 14. 

SEARCH. Vb. A.,trs. (1) roexaminc, 

to Mini mi/e. 

" WIn» iiiw.iid starihcd h.ive livers white as 
jji.Ilv •• M. V., Ill, li, 86. 

(j) T(i pi'netrjite to. 

•• Mil III ilffih sc'irih the l)i(tloin of annoy." 

R. of XI09. 

(d '!<» ]>rol)e, lt> lest, I o :ip])ly il remedy • 

iR. 

” .Ami llni'^ 1 '.rauh it with a soven-lgii kiss." 

T. G. V,, 1 , ii, 116. 

B., iiilrs. 1*0 make bearch, to look, to 
examine. 

“ J 111 I loi k i-ivf s me my rue, .and my assur* 
.lie- I.mImiii: .M'lfn/i.” 

M. W. W., Ill, ii, 39. 
SEASON. I., subs. (1) (Jne of the periods 
ot the yeai. 

” ill n fii I w but the penalty 01 Adam 
The .\cu^nn’s dilfi-n nee.” A. Y. L., 11 , i, 6. 

(2) A roiivfiiicnt, right, or suitable 
time, the right lime. 

" Thesr jr^is are (,nt of seosou.” 

('. I’.., I, ii,^ ; V. IV., V, iii, 32. 

(3) Time generally. 

” He !<. wise and best knows the fits of the. 
season.” Mac., IV, ii, X7. 

(4) Seasoning, preservative. 

” You lark the srawn of all natures, sleep.*’ 
Mac., Ill, iv, 141. 

(5) Opportunity. 

* ” Time is a very bankruptf and owes more 
tha!| he's worth to season.’* 

9 C. E., IV, U, 58. 

11 ., vb. (i ) To spice, to give a relish to. 

'* All tlus to season a bxother's dead love.” 

T, N., 1 . 1 . 30. 
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(2) To ripen, to fit, to bring to per- 

fection. 

*' How many things by soason season'd are 
To their right use and true perfection!** 
iif. V,t V, 1, 107 ; V. also //am., 1. ill, Bx. 

(3) ^ To moderate, to temper. 

**Svoso» your admiration for a while 
With an aUentive ear.*' 

Ham., I, ii, j^f)s ; v. al.so M, F., IV. i, 193. 

(4) To keep fresh. 

'* Ail IliU to 

A brother’s dead love, whieli ».he woulA krrp 
fresh • 

And lasting in her sad renieinhr.incc.'* 

^ r. N.. I. ii, 3g. 

(5) To gratify, to tickle. 

'• Let their palat^ 

Dc season'd with such vi.inds." 

. 17 ? F., IV, i, 96. 

SEAT, (i) That in which one sits, as a 
chair. 

** Give us some sejits." M. V, i, i6*}. 

(2) An abode, a l()d.i;iiig, a place of 

residence. 

** Willie 1111‘tnorv holds a snii 
In Vuis distr.ii’ted glolu-.** Hum., I, v, ofi. 

(3) A position, a siliinlion. a site, Cf. 
Bacon, Essays: Of liaUdiuit ; *• lie. 
that builds a fa ire Iiou.m* upon an 
ill seat committelh himself to 
prison.*’ 

'* This castle hath a pleasant seat." 

Stac., I, Vi. I. 

(4) A castle, landed property. 

** Her setd <»f Mehiunit.'* 

M. r., I, i, 171. 

(s) Throne, crown, sceptre (('inblem of 
authority). 

" We never valued this ixxir seal of I'ligland.’* 
Hen. y 1, ii, 269. 

SECOND. I., adj. (i) C omiiig alter the 
first. 

** TIh'Sp ari’ of the second edition.*' 

. 1 /. ir. ir., II, i. as. 

(2) Not the first. . 

*' The, worst th.it thev e.in say of me Is that 
1 am a srconif lirother.” 

2 Hen. 7 F-II, ii, j«. 

(3) Inferior, subordinate. 

' " Highly lielovoil, 

Second tA‘..'onc lli.i* ’Ives here in the city.** 
C. iL, V. i, 7. 

(4) Inferior only to one. 

** Art llmu not second ti'oman in the realm 7 ** 
2 Hen. F/-I, ii, 43 - 

(5) Another. 

"So are these crisped, snaky, golden locks 
. . . Often knrnvn 

To lie llic dowry of a second head." 

M, V . Ill, ii. 0^ ; V. also Ham., 1 , lii, 54 ; 
Temp., V, i, 195. 

(6) Secondary, acting in iabordination. 

*' The. agents or base second means." 

I Hen. /F-I, lii, 165. 

(7) .He-appeuing, returning. 


Last scene of all 


Is second childishness and mere oblivion." 

ii. y. /.., II, vii, 164. 

(8) Helpful. 

" Nay, rather, good my lords, be second to 
me." IF. T.. II, lii, 27. 


II., subs, (i) ^The one next after the 
first. 

*' Each second stood heir to the first." 

0*A.. 1, i, 37. 

(2) One who backs uj another. 

" Now prove gtxxl seconds." Cor., I, Iv, 43. 


(3) An inferior kind of flour, hence, 
used for any basar material. 

" My oblation, poor but free, 

Whieh is not i^cd with seamds." 

Sonnet eXXV, XI. 
Note.— Shakespeare takes his figure from 
oitc ol the four qualities of flour in the proci-ss 
of grinding— fine flour, (2) srroikfs» coarse 
flour, (d tkirasr^thn finest of the bran 
when sifted, (4) the bran. 

HI., vb. (i) To follow up. 

" You some permit 

To .second ills willi ills." Cym., V, i, 14. 


(2) To encourage, to co-operate with. 
" 'Tis not wisdom thus to fecf^td grief 
Ag.iin.st yourself." Af. A., V, i, 2. 

SECRECY, (i) Concealment from notice 
of otluTS not concerned. 

" Whom the king hath »vy'5rrf fry long msir- 
rii d." Hen. F///-III, ii, 401. 

(2) A habit of keeping sccrats, discre- 
tion. • 

"Thi.i lecreey of thine shall be a tailor to 
Ihec.r M. IK. IK., in, iil, 2(1. 


(3) Strict confidence. 

" Tliis to me 
111 driMdful secrecy impart tliey did." 

H. i., I, ii, 209. 

(4) A secret. 

" Nor read the subtlr-shiiiing secrecies 
Writ in the glassy margents of such bi-oVs.*’ 
R. of /.., .01. 

(5) Mystery. 

" III nature's Infinite book of secrecy 
A little 1 can read." A. and C., I, ii, 7. 


SECRET. Adj. (1) Hidden, private. 

" I have towards heaven breathed a secret 
vow.'J Af. V., Ill, iv, 27. 


(2) Skulking, insidious, stealthy. 

"A secret and villanous contriver against 
me." A. y. L., I, i, 127. 

(3) Occult, mysterious. 

" How now, you seewet, black, and midnight 
hagsl" IV, i, 48. 

(4) Secretive, reserved, silent, discreet. 

" Stay and lie secret, and myself will go." 

Rich. //-II, i. 297 ; V. also T. G. F., In, 
i, 60; AI. A., I, i, 2x2. 

SECT, 1 . F. secte — a sect, a faction ; 

L. secta, scqtior^^l follow. 

(x) A body of pcrsfflns united in some 

settled tenets. 

" Would she begiil a sect, might quench the 
seal 

Of aU proleHoii ebe^**. IK. T., V, i, X07. 
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(2) A class, an order, rank. 

" All sects, all ages smack of this vice.'* 

At. Af., n. II, 6. 

(3) A party, a faction, a section of the 
community. 

" When sects and factions were newly bom/* 
r. 0/ A., Ill, V, 30. 

SECT, 2 . L. scctus, seco^^l cut. 

A scion, a euttingf. 

*' Of onr unbitted lusts, I take this that you 
call love t§ be a sect or scion/' 

0 th., I, 111 , 330. 

SECT, 8. A vulgar corruptioft of sex. 
C£. Middleton, Mad World : ’Tis the 
easiest art and cimning for our sect to 
counterfeit sick.’* 

“ So Is all her seek; an they br onci; in a 
calm they are sick." 

a Ifen. JV~U, iv, 34. 

SECTARY. v.Sect.1. 

(1) One who belong? to .a sect, a 

dissenter. 

** My lord, my lord, ycju art* a seitzry.** 

Hen. r//J-V, ill, 70. 

{1) A follower, a pupil. 

" How long have you been a sectary astro- 
nomical ? " K. L., I, ii, I n* 

SECURE, t. sesim, •{‘Cura. 

1 ., adj. (i)£arclcs«, too conlKlent. Cf. 

Macaulay,, History of Knf'land,^ 
chap. %X 1 H : Th(;y were secure 
when they ought to have been 
wary, and timorous when they 
might well have boon secure.” 

" Open the tUK»r, secure, foolh.irtly king." 
Rich. li’-V, ill, 43 ; v..also T. and C\, II, 
Jl, 13. » 

(2) Unguarded, unsu.spicioiLs. 

" Upon my secure hour thv uncle sbjlc’, 
WitWuicc of cursed hchenon in n vial. 

And in tlic porches of my cars did pour 
Tlte le.perous distilmorit." 

Ham., I, V, 61 ; v. also i Hen. VI~ll, i, 
XI ; T. iV. K., I, I, 154. 

(3) Free, safe. 

“ Repose you here in rest. 

Secure from worldly chances and mish.ips." 

T. A., I, ii, 89. 

(4) In safe custody and prevented from 
doing harm. 

" In iron walls they dccnici me not secure.*’ 
I Hen. VI-l, iv, 49. 

(5) Phrase : “ Secure of ” —not exposed 

to, safe from. 

" Now climbeth Tamora Olympus' top, 

Secure of thunder's crack or lightning flaslk" 
T. A., II. I, 3. 

11., vb. (i) To reassure. 

" Canst thnu the conscience lat,k, 
To think I shall lack friends? Secure thy 
heart." 

T. of A., 11 , il. x66 ; v. also 0 th., ]| m 10 ; 
A'. L ! IV, i, 20 . 

Note.— " Secure ^thy heart "-be at case, 
be oo&fidcnL 

(2) To guard from* danger. 

" Heaven saeuee him I " Ham., I, v, 113. 


SECURELY, (i) Carelessly, loo coiHi- 
dcntly. 

** We 8 PC the wind sit son* upon our sails, 

And yet we strike not, but securely pmsh.” 
Rich. //-II, i, a 66 ; v. also T. and C., IV, 

V, 73. 

(2) Unsuspiciously, without ^nsaicty 
for one’s self. 

" These scToylos of Angiers flout you, kings. 

And stand securely oiiAhuir battlements. 

As in a llu*atre." 

A'. II. i. 374 : V. also AI. W. W., II, ii, ♦ 

(3) Slurely, with certainty, with perfect 

assurance. ^ 

• ** Securely I o^ipy 

Virtue and v.'iluiir <v)ii( hod in tliiiif* eye." 

* • Rich. //-I, ill. 97.. 

SECURITY., (i) Assurance of aafety 
leading tj> carelessness. Iieedlcssiicss, 

^ovor-conmli’iice or false conlidcncc. 

" Security 

Is mortal's clilffrsl <'ni-my." 

Mac., HI. V, u’: V. also Hen. F-III, li, 

44 : A’n/i. //--Ill, ii, ^ ; J,C., 11 , ill, 6 . 

(2) Suretvbhip, eonhdence, safety. 

“ is sc.inr triilli oiioiigh ^'vc to make 
siirii-lii':. vjM nil* ; but security rnough to 
in.iki fellowship*; in t ursed." 

- • . 1 /. M., Ill, il, 230 . 

(3) Safety from danger. 

" 'J'hiis li.tvi* wr . . . made our fiKitstool of 
sccunty.'* 3 Hm. Vl-V, vii, 14. 

(.4) A 

" Aiul, f«»r I know yonr revrri*iid ages love 
.Security, I’ll p.ivvii my vi«’lorfl-s." 

2 \ of A., Ill, V, 85. 

SEEDNESS. Seed time. Cf. Pnlladiiis, On m 

JlHshahiiric (i4.!(^ ?): 

*''lrvni(*ri‘tU' redness rki! is to respite 
To plans • f»Iile oi wiiili*!' snowrs while." 

" lilossc^iiiing time 

• That from the serdness the ban* fallow brings 

T<i to* niiiig bason." M. At., I, iv, 43 . 

SEEK. .\., Its. (t) To search for, to try 
to find. 

" ril seek him di-i-pr-r than e'lr plummet 
souiidid." Temp., Ill, iif, loi. 

(2) To j)nrsin: as an object or end, to 
.strive a/ler. 

" Wh.'it win I, if I gain the thing I sought ? ” 

R. of L., 21X. 

(3) To explore. 

"Have I sought^ f'VQTy aaintry, far and 
rif-ar ? " •*-- PiT^. V/-V, Iv, 3. 

B. in try. (i) To .search. 

" Into what dangers would you lead me, 
('.Hssius, 

Th.it you would have me seek Into myself 
For that whic-h la not in me ? " 

/. C.. I, ii. 64. 

(2) To strive, to aim. 

" The sailors sought for safely by our boat." 

• C. A., 1 . 1 . 77. 

(3) To rc.s®ft, to have rrcour.se. to 

apply. /Cf. Massinger, Picture I, 2 : 

" It was your delight 
To seek to me with more obsequiousness 
Than I desired." 
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Cf. also l^iirton, Anatomy of Melan- 
choly : “ Why shouUl we then &vek to 
any other but to him ? '* v. also Dcut. 
xii, 5 ; 1 Kings x. 24 ; Isaiah viii, 19 ; 
xix. 3. 

** That oyc wliich him tw-h« »lcls, as more divine, 

* Unto a vi<‘W so falsi.' will not inclinr. 

Due with a pure apix-al seeks to the heart." 

K, 0/ L., 293. 

SEEL. F. siller^. ci 7 — the eyelid; L. 

^ ciliunt —an eyelid, an eyelash. 

(1) To close the eyes with a tlmiid (a 

term in falconry). Note. - ft was 
I SI common practice to pa.ss a fine 

thread between the uppi-raiid undf r 
eyelids of a n«‘wly eaiiglit liaw^U, so 
as to keep them tngi'ther for a time 
• ;ind obscure the sight* to aid in 
m.'ikiiig the bird tame av I tractable. 
"’I'ln* wist- k<h 1 s srel mir I'yt'S.” i 

A. attJ Ill, xiii, 11^ ; v. alsn 0 th., I, 
iii, jfiS. 

(j) h'ig. T'o blindfold, to hoodwink. 

** To seel hrr r\fs up n't o.ik.** 

0//1., Ill, ill, 210. 

(.0 To*‘shroud, to senen, to darken, 
to draw a cmiam 

“ Omu*. vi’/iMC inr,hf. 

Scarf up th«* Irnih r c>«* of piulnl <l.i>.** 

Mac., ill, ii, 4f». 

SEEM, (i) To look like, to present the 
appearance of being. 

**.Ml little jr.iloiisus \vl\i<h now seem grc.il. 
And all great fears.” . 1 . «m/ II, li, 132. 

(2) 'Po be seen, to show one’s .self or 

itself. 

“ And lli'Te did seem in luin a Kind of joyi. 
To hear of it.” Ham., Ill, 1, 18. 

(3) To assiinie an appearance, to pre- 

tend. 

“ Nothing shi ihu-s »>r seems 
Uut sin.uks of SO] 111 thing gre.iti r th:iii hrr- 
M'lf.” ir. r., IV, III, 157. 

SEEMER. Oiu- who assumes an .ippear- 
ance or makes a show of anything. 

” lleiire shall we see, 

If power chiingt! pur|Hise. wh.U our seemers 
1 ) 0 .” M. . 1 /., I, lii, 54 * 

SEEMING. I., adj. (i) .\pparent. 

*' Hence is it that wo make trifles o| terrors, 
eiiseuneing oiSrselvi-s into sennmii know- 
leirtft',- when w( should subiiut ourselves 
to an unknown fear.” 

A. H'.. 11 , iii, 4 ; v. also .M. S. D., Ill, 
ii, 212. 

(2) Plausible, hollow, insincere, sjiecious. 
** If aught within that little seemifui substance. 
Or all of it. with our dispU-.isure pieced. 

And nothing nuire, may filiv like >our grace, 
SHic's there, .ind she is vours." 

A’. /... I, i. 89. 

II., adv.*- (i) Apparontlv. 

" He cntcrtiiin'd a show siyrcrning just." 

A. 0/ L ., 1514. 

(2) Becomingly. 

" Dear your body more seeming.** 

A. y. L., V, iv, 70. 


III., subs, (i) Appearance, show, sem- 
blance. 

" He hath a kind of honour sets him ofl. 

More than .*1 mortal seeming.** 

Cym.f I, vi, 159. 

(2) A fair appearance. 

" These keep 

Seeming and savour all the winter long." 

W. T., IV, iv. 75. 

(3) Opinion. Cf. Milton, Paradise Lost, 

IX. 73a : , 

” His persuasive words iiiiprogn'd 
With reason to her seeming*** 

• " To vouch this, is no proof. 
Without more wider or more, covert test 
'J'lian these thin lubits and piKir likelihoods 
Of iiKKlern seemiftg do prefer .igaiiisi hiin.” 

0 th., I, ill, 109. 

(4) Hypocrisy. • 

" Seeming, Seetning ! 

I will proclaim ihcc Angelo." 

^ M. M., II, iv, 150. 

SEEMING-VIRTUOUS. Virtuous in ap- 
pi'arancc, not in reality. 

” My tnost seeming-virtuous queen.” 

• Ham., I, V, 46. 

SEEN. Adj. Skilled, versed (an imita- 
tion of the Latin sf>ectalus). Cf. 
SjioiiMT, Paerio Quecne, TV, ii, 300 : 

” Well .scene in every science that itiighl lie.” 

Also, ni'anmont and Idofchcr, Woman 

//rt/iv, 1. 3: 

** I'leMSit mi; as a gentlcTiian well qualihed, 

Or one extr.ionlin.irily seen in divers 
Sti.inge inystcni s.” 

” Now sh.ill my fiiend IVtruehio do me grace, 
.\nd oiTir me disguised in sober robes 
To old IKaplista as .i schnoliunster 
\V ell dtrn «ii music, to instruct Dianca." 

T. of S., I, ii, I JO. 

SEETHE. I'ig.* To be urgent, lit. to 
boil. 

** Mv biisine.ss seethes.** 

T. and C.* HI. i. 40. 
Note. — From the reply of the st'vant 
” ^mlrli ii business ! tluTe’s a stewed p* ' »s*e 
indeed,” some see an allusion to the " sweating 

SEIZE. (1) To take by force. 

" Having first seised liis books." 

Temp., Ill, ii, 92. 

(2) To overpower. 

" Whenv is she gone ? Haply, despair hath 
seised her." Cym., HI, v, fio. 

Note. — "Despair hath seized her">»she 
has committed suicide. 

(3) To take possession of by virtue of a 

warrant. 

"Thy lands and all things that thou dost 
call tliine 

Worth seizure do wc seise into our hands." 

A. y. L., III. i. 10. 

(4) To make possessed (still used as a 

technical law term). 

*** All those his lands which he stood seised of,** 
Ham., I, i, 89. 

(5) To fall upon, 'to attack. 

** And, but infirmity 

WHiich waits upcm worn times hath something 
seuTd 

His wish’d abiUty." W. T., V. i, 141. 
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(f)) I*hr.isc: “ Soizc on*’— to sweep 
down tii>on, to pounce upon. 

" His Linds then neized on by the conqueror.*' 
• 3 Hen. Ki-Ill, ii, 3. 

SELD. Adv. Seldom, rarely. Cf. Chau- 
cer, Tht' Knightes Talc, 681 : 

“ SeUe is the Friday all the wcke ylike.'* 

*' If I might^iii eiilreaties find success — ^ 

As srW I have the chance.” 

T, and C,, IV, v, 150 ; v. also l\ P., VII, 7. 

SELDOM. Adj. •Karo, infrequent. 

** Fnr blunting the fine poii|( of seldom 
pleasure.” 

Sonnel Lll, 4: v. also 1 Hen. IV III, ii, 

5 «. • 

SELDOM COMES THE BETTER. Seldom 
comc.s good news. , , 

Kith, in 11, ill, 4. 
Cf. The English Coiniicr (158^1) -- 
quottnl by. Reed : “♦'Xs tlie proverbe 

sayelh, sMomc come the hetley.'* 
SELDOM WHEN. Seldom that. 

‘‘ *Tis seldom when th<* b<*e dotli Kmvc Iior 1 omti 
III the d<-;ul 1 carrioii.” • 

2 Ilett. iV- IV, IV, 71J ; V. al^i M. \f., IV, 
ii, 89. 

SELD-SHOVJfN. Rari'ly exhibited to jnib- 
lic vu;w. 

• ” Srld-shoifn il.uiii'iis 

Do press among tlie popular throngs.” 

4 r»/-., ii, I, 22.J. 

SELF. Adj. *(i) Same, identical. 

” That self bill is urged 
Which in the eleventh year of the last king’s 
n*ign 

Was like, and had ind«rd again U us |»a'*si*d.” 
Hen. F-I, i, i ; v. also Kuh. IP 1 , ii, 21 ; 
3 //'■«. VI-IU, i, II r d.. IV, 11, 12 ^ ; 
A. anti V, i, 21 : .U. V., I, 1. 14.1; 
C. /!., V, i, 10. • 

(2) One's own, pert.'iining to uikj’.s 
selff 

” Who by self and violent hands tonk off Inr 
life.” .Mac., V, viii, 70. 

(3) Personal. 

”fiifusing him with self and vain tujuri it.” 
Rich. Ifl-l, ii, xfio ; v. also Mac., Ill, 
iv, 142. 

SELF - ADMISSION. Self - approbation, 
self -allowance. 

” Carries on the stream of his di'ij'osc 
Without observance or res|ll‘ct of any, 

In will (icculiar and in self-adnuhswn.'* 

T. anti 11, iii, 157. 

SELF-AFFAIRS. Personal alfaiii>, pri- 
vate matters. 

” Being ever full of self-affairs, 

My mind did lose it.” M. N. D., J, i, 1x3. 

SELF-AFFECTED. Self-loving. * 

Nestor. ” What a vice were it in Ajax now, — 
^ Ulysses. If he were proud, — 

Dionudes. Or cc>vctous of praise, — 

Ulysses. Ay, or surly borne, — 

Diomedes. Or strange, or self-alfected ! ” 

r. Knd C., II, ;i , 230. 

SELF-ASSUMPTION. Self-conceit. 

” You shall not sin. 

If you do say wo think him over-proud 
And under-honest, *in self-assumption greater 
Than in the note of judgment.” 

r. and C., II, iii, xi6. 


SELF-BORN, (i) Kaistnl in one's own 
country, domestic, not foreign, 

“ Fright our native peace with self Atom anus.” 

Kteh. ii-il, iii, 80. 

(2) One and the same. 

” Impute it not a crime ^ • 

To'iue nr my swift pass.igo, tliat 1 slide 
O'lT sixteen ye.u-s . . . siaeu it is iii iiiv iwiwcr 
*1*0 o'erllimw l.iw andJii one self-horn hour 
To plant and o'erwhenii (ustoru.” 

W. T., IV, I’rol., 8 . 


SELI^BOUNTY. Inhen nt kiiulni*ss and 
bciKVolcncf. 



” I uDiildiiot have your free and noble nature,# 
Out self-fiuuniy be abusi'il.'’ 

(Hh., Ill, iii, ioo. 

-BREATH, (hio’s own words. 


* “ A pride • 

'J li.it ^i.irreK at srlf-hreatk.'* 

r. ami C., II, iii. 163. 


SELF-CHARITY. C'.m- of srlf, charity 
brgmnm^ ;it linmr. 

“U’liliss \elf-ihanty Im* soiiietiiiies a vice.” 

0th., 11, iii, x8i. 


SELF-COVERED. ('overed ai%rto one’s 
rial prrsoiiiihty. 

•“'llmii fh.iiigecl and setf-iover'd thing, for 
'ill. line, 

lle-iiw)iist« r not thy feature." 

K. L., IV, ii, 62. 


SELF-DANGER. Ihangcr from onc^s soU. 

” If >011 eould we.ir a mind 
D.iik .IS tortiine is. and but disguise 
'Ili.il ulii> h, td .ippe.ii JlselJ, must not yet be 
Imt bv ‘^ilf-d(im:er, vuu skmild tiead a (iuirsu 
I'n lly .iiiil inil of view.” 

• ^ Ill, iv, 146. 

SELF-ENDEARED. Jinamoiired of one’s 

hid!, .sidl luviiijr. 

, ” .She eaiinol love, 

NV.r t.iki: no shape nor projeia of afh'ction, 
Shi: IS s«^ self-endeared." M. A., Ill, i, 56. 


SELF-EXPLICATION. The jiossibility of 
unravelhiig one’s piTjdcxity. 

“One, but painted thus, 

Woiilrl Ik- iiiu-rpreted a thing puplrx'd 
Iti >oiid i/'/fi fi/twi.” Cym., Ill, tv, 8. 


SELF-FIGURED. ()I one’s own devising. 

” 'I'o knil their souls . . . 

Ill self-fi;iurcil knot." Cym., II, iil, I17. 

SELF-MATE. A ly ate fo^ ittie’s self, a 

wife. 

” I'Ise one self -male and mate amid not beget 
Sml. dill* p-nt issues.” K. L., IV, iii, 34. 

SELF-METTLE. One’s fiery temper, in- 
heicnt ardour. 

” A full hot horse, who Ixiing allow’d his way 
Sclf-metUe tires him.” lien. VIlI-l, i, 134. 

SELF-QFFENCE. One’s own offence. 

” More ncr less to others payftg. 

Than by • flf-offenccs weigmiig.” 

M. AI., Ill, ii, 2 yj. 

self-sovereigntV. Personal sway. 

” Do not curst wives bold that self-sovereignty 
Only for praise sake ? ” L. L. L., IV, I, 36. 

o o 
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SELF-SUBSTANTIAL. Composed of the 
.same substance as .soinctliing else. 

“ But tbou, coiitraitcd to tbinc own bright 

Fced’«t”liy Ught's flamo with ttH-subtUmM 
SottftH I, 6< 

SEU^-UKABLE MOTION, By. In one’s 

own imperfect wtiy. 

SELF-WRONG. Wrong done to a person 

by liimself. 

*' I 3 ut, lusl niywlf l>r guilty In ^ 

rU slop iiiiim rars ngainsl tlic iiHrniaura 
c song.” ('• /•’■I ni, ii, i6i. 

Note.-- I’'i»r " guilty In ” ( rc'.poiisible fncj 
iriste.ul of llii' ninri- iiii'flt-rii " guilty of** v. 

H'. r., JV, Hi. MO-- . ' • 

** But ab llir iiiitlioiighl-Dii acciiltiit !•< euuty 
•To what we wildly do.” 

Also, Ib'kkiT, iiuh llornUoitlii^: “Uv being 
g«f//y /»> tlieir aljoiniii.ible sii.iviiig.** ami, 
.ig.iiii, Jtinh, livign of hltzahcth-. ‘‘And at 
iiol guilty to niv'iflf (if sitiy b.ul i1«-aliiig in 
this iiiforinatioii.” 

SEMBLABLE. 1 .. adj. Similar. 

" It is a womb rful Ibing to s«'e the scmhtahle 
coherencij of his lui ii*'* tpuils and his.** 

/r- V, 1, sy. 

II., sulks. Takencs.-t, i (ututerpart. 

*' His hcmhlaUc is his immn.” 

//iim., V, li, 114 ; V. .ilso i'. IV.iii, jz. 

SEMBLABLY. Similarly. 

** A g.illant knight he was, his iiaiuc wab j 
Blunt, 

Seinhlaftiy fiirni'li'd like tlw king himself.” 

I I ini fl’-V, ill, 21. 

SEMBLANCE, (i) Outward a]i]Haraiice, 
rcsomlilanct'. 

” Slip’s but the sign .»nd <snnhUince of her 
honour.” .V. . 1 ., IV, i, ii. 

(2) More show. 

” As iii.iuy other iu.inni>h e.ow.inls h.iee. 

That do (nitfaer U with their .viiiWiiinr.s.’* 

A. V. L.t I. lii, TKj. 

(3) An iniaKc. 

'* >Iow little is the cost I li.ot bestowed 
In nureh.iMiig tie- snu^'lnut' ft mv s'»ul !*’ 

.W. I'.. HI. iv, 20. 

(4) A display. 

•* Do boteh and bunr.le up damnation 
With patches, eolouis, and Mith It'nua being 
feteli'd 

From glistering t^i'niNaturs of ju' -tv.*' 

lien, r il, ii, 1 17. 

(5) A loojt^ _ ’ 

'* I’nt oil tliese frowns. 

An ill-beseeiniiig scmhlatur for a fe.ist.** 

/?. iiikl 1, V, 72. 

(6) A disguise, an assumed dress. 

*'niis slup-boy*s srmiiiance huih disguised 
nio quite.*’ A’. /., IV, iii, 4. 

SEMBLATIVE. Resembling, lik**, seem- 
ing (only once found in Shakespeare). 

, ” Thy siii.ill pi|.e 

Is ns the maiden's org.ui, *'.irill ami sound. 
And all is snnblative a wol*an*s part.** 

r. .Y., I, iv, 33. 

SEMI-CIRCLED. Semicircular. 

** 111 a semucifded farlhing.de.** 

A/. IF. IF., Ill, Ui, 54. 


SEMESTER. A scmp.strcss (a seamstress) . 
Note. — “Sempstress’* has a double 

fern, affix, -ster is a fern, ending, e.g. 
spinster. Ct The Roaring Girh^Vl, ii 
(quoted by Nares). 

5 . '* A smpsier speak with me, hayest thou ? 

N, Yes, sir, sk^s Uicre viva voce.** 

“'n«a is that scornful piece, that scurvy 
« hliding, 

Tli.'il gave her promise fniihftilly slio would 

Bft here, Cicely the smpstcr's daughter ! ” 

^ T. N. K., Ill, V, 45. 

SENIOR. JVNIOR. Old and young 
onc(j. 

*' This sfnhr- junior. c^anUdvrarf, Dan Cupid.** 

L. L. A., Ill, i, 177. 

SENIORY. Seniority, eldership. 

•• If aneient sorrow be most reverent, 

Clive mine the benefit of smiory.** 

Rich. ///-TV, iv. 36. 

SE’NNIGHT; A \wV>k. Cf. “'ForlniKbl ” 
«-l\vo weeks; also, “seven-night.” 

(•l-v.)- 

** VVi ary sc'nnights nine tiini'S nine 
Shall he dwindle, peak and pin**." 

AAir., I, iii, 22 ; V. also A. Y. L., Ill, 

SENSE, (i) Plu. — Organ.s of''pcrce]>lion. 

I •* The air 

Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle sense^J* ^ ,* Mac., I, vi, 3. 

(2) Seubutioii, feeling. 

” I.e| oni firigtr .‘the and it endues 
i)ur other heallhful members even to th.il 
smsr of pain,” Oth., Ill, iv, 143. 

(3) .Sensibility, pnulence, 

' ** Let husbands know 

Tlv'ii wives liavo sense like them.** 

0 th., IV, lii. 91. 

(,i) Mental perception, apBreciation. 

'* Tempests themselves, high seas and howling 
winds, 

• * • 

.\s having sense of beauty, do omit 
I'lieir mortal u.itures.** 0 th., II, i, , 1 . 

(5) Notion. 

** Have you forgot all sense of place and 
duty ? ” Oth., II. iii, 147 . 

(6) Meaning, import, signification. 

*' Be tliesc juggling fiends no more believed. 
That pal^t'r with us in a double sense.** 

Mac., V, viii, 20. 

(7) Rea.son, judgment. 

” Poor soul, 

She STM’aks this in the infirmity of sense.** 

M. M., V, i. - 17 ; V. also Sonnet XXXV, 9. 

(8) \Vhat is reasonable and sensible. 

'* She speaks, and *tis 
Such sense that my sense breeds witli it.** 

M. M., 11 . ii, 167. 

(9) Reasonableness. 

” You should In all sense be much bound to 
him, 

For, a« 1 hear, he was much bound for you.'* 
M. V.. V, i. 136 ; V. also A/. A/., V, i, 429 ; 
A.W., II. r. 124. 

(10) What is perceived by the senses. 
** Impossible be slrangc attempts to those 
That weigh their pains in sense.** 

^ 4. IF., I, i, 164. 
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(fi) Sensuality. 

Can it bo 

That modesty may more betray our sense 
‘Uiun woman’s ligiitncss ? ” 

M, A/., II, ii, xfiS. 

(12) Phrases; (a) **To the sense ** —to 
the quick. 

“ 1 have, nibb’d this young gnat almost to 
the sen9e.** 0th., V, i, ii. 

{h) “ Square r»f sense" v. under Square. 

SENSELESS, (if Destitute of the power 
of feeling. , 

“ I would I wore senseless, sir, that I might 
not feel your blows.” C. E., IV, iv, 25. 

(2) Regardless, ift^edless. 

” Harm not yotirs^If wllh voiir vrxation, I 
Am stnsrless of y»wr wrath." • 

Cym., T, I, T35 ; v. als/j T. of A., II, ii, i. 

(3) Tihscnsible. 

” He that a fool dotyvwry wisely hit 
Doth vf-ry foolishly, liilthouf^n In- sni.irt. 

Hut to sw-m senseless of ilu- ImiIi." 

A. y. A., 11, vii, 55. 

(•l) 1 nseiisiblc; to Wrong rlmni. 

** Let niy good naini', that setiselcss n piit.ition. 
For Coilatiiie's d»*ar love be kept 

ii. of 84*1. 

(5) Inert,® inactive, dull, preteiuling 
not to understand. 

That you in all nlK-y h* r, 

Save w||pn coinmaiid to your ti nds,* 

And thertin vou are sens less.** 

Cytn., II, iii, S3. 

(^») Unreasonable. 

” To 

A senseless help when heli» p.ist we 

deem.” 

A. W., II, i, t2i ; V. T. of S., I, ii, if». 

(7) IMt aiiiiigless. , 

” .Ven.«^V.^v speaking of a speaking sue !i 
As s^isc cannot untie.” Cym., V, iv, 147. 
(s) Inanimate, void of feeding. Cf. Spen- 
ser, III, i, 503: 

" They^fouiid 

TlK'ir lady lying on the senseless ground.” 

” YOU blocks, you stones, you worse than 
senseless things.” 

/. C., I, i. 36 j V. also r. G. V., IV. iv, 200. 

(0) Used with reference to inanimate 
things, unfclt. 

” Mock not ray senseless conjuration, lords.” 

/Mil, ii, 23. I 


SENSELESS-OBSTINATE. A1 >surdJy ob- 
durate. 


” Vou arc too senseUss-obstinaic.’* 

Riih. ///-Ill, i, 44. 

SENSIBLE, (i) Perceptible by the seibsts, 
tangible. * 

” Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling as to sight ? ” 

Mae., II, i, 36 ; v. also M, V., 11, ix, 89. 

(2) Sensitive, capable of feeling pain. 

“ 1 woidd your cambric *.rt?rc sensibl • ;*s your 
finger.” 

Cor., 1, iii, 80 : v. also Temp., II, i, 167 ; 
M. N. D., V, i. 179 ; L. L. L., IV, iil, 
332; V.andA., 436. 

(3) Capable of receiving impressions 

from external objects. 


"His h.uid. 

Not setuiUe of fire, n'luaincd unscnnird.” 

J. r.. I, Hi, 18. 

(4) Capable of emotional influences. Cf. 

Bacon, Assays : True Cteainrsx of 
Kim^ifonts : **1.03 nations tha^ pre- 
tend to greatness have. : this that 
they be sensible of wrongs.” 

“ For being not ma<h but sensible of grief. 

My reasonable p.irl pn>duccs hmsou.” 

K. Ill, iv. 5J. 

^ Note.—'* Sinsiblc of '* ersensitivc to, 

(5) iConvinced, assured from observ- 

ation. 9 

% ” 1 might not this belicvo 

Without ihi* sensible .uid true sivo\ii'h 
a , Of miiiv own l ycs.” Ham., I, 1, 57. 

• (6) Kasilv iin|)rcssrd. 

" Wirt) rilli-elioii woiulnuis sensible.**^ 

^ M. V., 11. vili, 48. 

« (7) Inltdligeiil, iv.isonablc. 

“ I'll bi- j|it\\ a m.iii, by and by a fool, 

.mil piiviillv .1 liv.ist." U//i., il,iii,28o. 

SENSIBLY. (I) birlingly. 

Aim. ** llow w.is tlurc .1 Costard broken In 
a shin f 

Mnth. 1 will t« II you sensibly^ 

L. L.T., HI, i, 107. 

(2) J’hv.sieally. 

** lb- ii Nour bnitlH'r, kuds, sensibly fid 
Of ih.il It bhKnl th.il fii>t gave lilc to you.” 

i. A., IV, ii, 122. 

SENSUAL-FEAST. Gnitilication of the 

senses. • 

" N*oi an* mini iai-.wlth thy tongue’s tuno 

iMwIitu). • 

.N’l.r l' mil I h • Iiiig, lo b.isi* loiiflu s prom*. 
i\i»r •.isi' , Mor ‘.iiii II, ill sjii* li» bf invJtcu 
To .mv sfK'-ual feiv.l with thre alom*.” 

• :‘,onnet CXXI, 8. 

^NTENCE. (i) \ j.jcliiJal decision pub- 
licly |»ronoiiii(,e'l. 

" Aft' r om \nUeHCc pi. lining too laic.” 

• Kick. //-I, iii, I75« 

(2) .\ max ini, a saw, an aphorism, a 
sen l< 111 Mills ohsiTvatioii. 

••I’.iMul lifts, .ind will prom-unecd.” 

.1’ y., I, M, If , \. alv» M. .4., II, iii, 2182 
Ofh., i, III, 21 J ; K. nf /.., 244. 

(3) A pMii.irk, nn observation. 

*‘ 'I li» nuil' wondi r hirki tli in irirn’scan. 
To s'l .1 bi . *.w« < i .'ind lioni'v'd .sentences,** 
Hen. F- 1, I, 50. 

(4) .\ i»eriod in writing or .speaking. 

'• .M.iki* i)M I.-: 18 ihi midst of sentences.** 

»• /)., V, i, 96. 

SENTENTIOUS. 1 .. adj. Terse, pithy, 
rich in jii'liLioiis observations. 

” Hy my f.iitli hr is very swift and senten- 
tious** 

A.y. A., V, iv, 59 ; V. also L. A. L., V, i, 3. 
Jl., .subs. Sentiment. 

"Slu h.ith Up* preltirst sententious of It.” 

Ii. and H, iv, 183. 
• Note.— An ignorant and artificial coinage 
of ihi- nurw. • 

SEPARABLE^. Separating, parting, 

“ III our two loves there is but one respect, 
Though in our lives a separable spite.” 

SonnH XXXVJ, 6. 
Note.— For the act. use of adjective, in 
. -We V. Abbott’s Shabtspenrinn Grammar, | 3. 
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SEPTENTRION. I-. ticpicm : tno( —a plough- 
ing ox), the seven plough- 

ing oxen, forming tiie constellation of 
the (ireat Bear. 

The north (only once used by Shakc- 
sptartf) . Cf . M i I ton , Pa raduc UcRained, 

IV, 31 : “ 1 ^'rorn cold sr/)/c«/n()« blasts.** 

** TIioii art as op|vjsil<* to pvi ry #»fK»d 
As tho ariti|if)<lcs an* unto us, 

Or as till* Miiitli to (Ik; u'pUfUriun}*' 

3 //t'W. K/-I, iv, IJO. 

SEQUENCE. (1) The state of following 
^ or coming after. 

" For Iiow art tliou .i klnj' * 

But by fair Lt'qut'me •mil *'ii( •'* ssinii ? ** 

Ruh. //-II, i. nyv 

(2) Order. 1 

** “ Ti II iny frii'fids, 

Till Atliriis, ill till* sequfnrr •.* cli/^nr 
From Ills'll to low itiioiiKlionl, that whoso 

|l|l .|S|* ' 

To stop atlliLtioii, let hull t.ila his hasti .** 
f. »>/ A., V, i, aoi. 

(3) Allernrtlinn. 

** Why lifts sill* up Iht arms in \tqunHf 
thus ? " 1 . A., IV, i, t7. 

N' h*.' "Ill wqiH iH’r «»iu- .ilti-r tin* 
other. 

SEQUENT. L. ndj. (i) Ni xt folhmiiig. 

" Wli.it to this w.is wv/iira/ 

'J’hoti KiiowVt alre.uly." 

//him.. V, ii, S4 ; V. .iFo 3/., V, 1, 17S ; 

A, IF., V, ill, n>7. 

(2) Sncces.Niv(;, consecntivi*. 

" '1 he ^Mtlrys 

ll.u'e sent a »lo/iri sri/wi’iif luesMupra 
This very iii^lit at om- .mother's li<<ls.*^ 

Oth.t 1, ii, 41. 

II. subs, A follower, an attendant. 

** 11c hath fr.iined a letter to ,\ sequmt of the 
str.iiiKer mieen’s.” I.. /.. L., IV, 11 , i ji. 

SEQUESTER. I., vb. (i) 'I’o separate, 
to put aside. 

" .Siviu'Vi'foi;' from me .ill 
Th.it lime, .'leipi.iiiii.iiMi , MisUiiii, ami crqi> 
(lition 

M.ulc t.iiiie .iml most f.imiliar to inv tmture.*' 
r. (III./ C'., Ill, iii, 8. 

(2) To withdraw (from societ)'^), to 
seclude. 

** Why arc you stquestfrfd from all your 
tr.iiii ? T. si., II, tii, 73. 

II., subs. Seqiictftratioii, separation, 
seclusiYP... ' ■ 

" This h.imi of voiirs requins 
A so/«r.N/irr from liberty, f.istuiK, aiul pr.iyer.** 

Ill, iv, 36. 

SEQUESTERED. Separated from others. 

" To the which plai 0 a jwir sfquist^r'd stag. 
That fn>m the hiiiitei's aim h.id t.i'cii a hurl, 

Did conic to languish." ,4. V. /.., II, i, 33. 

SEQUESTRATION, (i) ICetiroment from 
society, V* ‘clnsion. 

_ " Never noted in bini .my study. 

Any rctircineiit, any sfquiv. ’alton. 

From open liaunt!i and popiil.irity.” 

//m. F-I, J, 58. 

(2) Compulsory retirement, imprison- 
ment. 


“ This loathsome sfqufstntlion have 1 had.*' 
I Hen. VPll, V, 25. 

(3) A rupture, a separation. 

"It was a violent comnicnccment, and thou 
Shalt see an answerable sequestration'* 
Oih., 1 , iii, 342. 

SERE, F. serve —a bar, a lock ; L. sera — 
a bolt. ^ 

A catch in the gunlock which holds 
the hammer on half or full cook, till 
released by the trigger. Note.—** TJie 
sere ... of a gunlock is the bar or 
balance lever interposed between tlu* 
trigger on the one .side, and the liiinbler 
and other mechanism on the other, and 
is so callpd from its acting tlic part of a 
serve or talon, in gripping that mechan- 
ism and preventing its action. Now 
. . . this sear . . may be so tickle tir 

ticklish in its ad]iistment that a slight 
touch, or even jar may displace it, 
anil then, of course, the gun goes off. 
llimce *dight * or * tickle of tlic sear’ 

. . . applied mcl.Tphorically, means tli.T-t 
•wliicli can be started into action at a 
men* 1 ouch, or on the slightest provoca- 
tion, or on wliat ought to be no pro- 
vocation at all ” (Nicholson, Nn/cs 
• and Queries). • 

" The rUiwn shall make those laugh whose 

lUlltCH 

An* tioklco* !hc wi*." Ham., II, ii, 317. 

Note. — "Tkiilc o* the w*rc"»- ready to 
laugh at the* slightest joke.** 

SERGEANT. I., serviens, servin —1 serve. 

(1) A s(piire performing a kinil of 

feudal military service. 

" This is the srrgran/, 

Who, liki* n good and hardy soldii*r, fought 
'Gainst my e.iptivity." mac., 1 , li, j. 

(j) s\ bailiff or sheriff's officer a beadle. 
*' This fell sergeant, death. 

Is stiict in his arrest.** Ham., V, ii, *39. 

SERPIGO. L. serpigo, 5cr/»o— I creep. 
A creeping eruption of the skin, a 
kind of tetter, a leprosy. 

•* For thine own bowels, which do call thee 
sire, 

I'lie m^rl^ effusion of thy proper loins, 

Do cause the gout, serpigo, and the rheum, 
I'nr ending thee no sooner.'* 

Ms A/., Ill, 1 , 31 ; V. also T. and C., 11 , 
iii, 67. 

SERVANT. I., subs. (1) One who docs 
service. 

^ " Let me be your servant.** 

A. y. L., II, iii, 46. 

(2) Subject. 

*' Our will became the servant to defect.** 

Mac., II, i, 19. 

(3) A general admirer of a lady (a 
term of "gallantry). Note. — Mis- 
Hess and servant were correlative 
titles; V. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Phila5ter,lll,^ : Philas ter addresses 
2\rethusa as ** my dearest Mis- 
tress ** ; Arethusa replies with 
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“my (Ican-st servant”; v. also 
r he' Scornful Lady,\, i, by the 
sanu* authors : “ Was I not once 
your mistress, and you iny serv- 
ant ? “ 

“ Who ow*st his strength 
And his lovt* too, who is 4I servant fiv 
The tC'iiournf thy speech.” 

T. N. A., I, i, 8g ; v. also T. N. K., Ill, 
vi, 149 ; T. G. V.f I, i, 90; II, iv, 103 
and seq.g IV', iii, 5. 

IL, adj. Dependent, Bubordinatc. 

* ” Majesty nughr never y< t endiin: 

The moody frontier of a servant bniw.” 

* 1 Jlen. /I'-l, iii, xg. 

ITT., vb. To subject. 

•* My' afljiirs 

Ar« servanted to ijUiers.” c^ur., V, ii, 7 ^** 
SERVICE. (1) l^er(ormaric(' of labour at 
thr command of, or {91* anolluT. 

• ■' I priliu***. 

Remember I have done thee worthy service.** 
TcmlJ., I, li, 247 - 

( j) Posit ion (if a servant, ineiwal employ. 
•• If I l.\st in this service, yon must e.isi' im: 
in loiithur.” C. A., 11, i, 85. 

(3) Attmitious given, useful (jllices. 

•• If vou come sl.itk of fonner si-rnifr^, 
You sh.ill do well.” A*, t.., T, lii, 9. 

(4) A prttfes.skjp of resiiecL uttered op 

sent ^ courtesy term). 

” My duly and most humble Sirvice.'* 

^ T. .V., HI. i, 88. 

(i?) Public religious worship. 

” 'Tii. mad hhil.itrv 

To ni ike the serrwe gr^i« r ih.m tlu* ipkI.” 

r. and r., II, 11, 57- 

(ri) Dressing and serving a di^^li at 
layje, heiic(?, a course or order of 
dishe.s. 

” Your f.it king and v«Mir le.m beggar is bnl 
variablo service, two dishes, but to oii<« 
t.ible.'' Ham., IV, hi, 25. 

(7) Military achieveunent, 

” Hu hath doni! good service, in tlu v wars.*' 

M. A., I, I, 48. 

SERVICEABLE, (i) Ready lodoset vice, 
diligent. 

” If it be so to do good sA-vicc, never 
Let me be counted serviceable.** 

Cym., in, i», 15 - 

(2) Servile. ofTicious. 

•*1 know thee well; a serviceable villain.*’ 
K. L., IV, VI, 2.45. 

SERVITOR, (i) A servant or attendant. 

•• I have heard that fearful comincnting 
Is leaden servitor to dull d^ lay.” 

^ Rich. ///-IV, iii, 52 ; v. also i Hen. VI~ll, 

i. 3. 

(2) One who professes duty and jIjc- 
dience. * 

•• Henceforth I am ihy true _ 

3 Hen. K/-I 11 , ui, 196. 

SESSY (Sessa). A word found three times 
in Shakespeare. By some it Is sup- 
posed to be the Spanish cessa -be quiet, 


or the Latin erssa, t>r tlu* b'lviich n’s'sr.:, 
all meaning mueti tin* -sume thing, 
viz., ail inliTjet^tioii niforcing tin* di^- 
contiuiuincv of any action, - be ipiict. 
Others a.ssociato it with ('ferinan sasa 
and suggest that the wortl is j^n Excla- 
mation of encouragement. Cf. Syl- 
vester, Dn Martas : “ Sa, sa, my Hearts! 
turn, turn again iijum tlu‘m. They arc 
your own ; now charge, and ch(.*eily on 

* ”])iilphiii my U>y, my boy, xrsjca I let him 
trot by.” - 

^ A'. L , HI, iv, 112 ; v. K. L., ill, vij 

; T. of Iiid., I, fi. 

^Et, I., vb. A., tr.s. (i) To place, in 
positioiu % 

” Tl^ ni’vrr set .1 squ.ulnui in tin* fiidd.** 

0th., 1, 1, 21 

• (2) 'Po station, to post. 

” stt till- w.ildi." Oth., 11 , iii, 104. 
(^) To lix (»r plant firmly. 

“ 1 h ul r.ith'T bi* set quirk i* tin* I’.irth 
Ami ImwIM li> ih-atli with turnips.** 

.U. W.Jif., HI, Iv, 54. 

N'olr, On thr whole p:iss;igi* i^iinpnre 
Ih-ii Joiisoii, lUialudonu'w Fair: ” Would I 
* * had III •■II M t ill thr gioiiiid, all tint the head 
nf ill! , ami had my br.iiiis bowled at.” 

(4) To (•‘.♦mil, to v.ilue, to prize, 

” b''ir I'li.irhiig ‘iorrow hath less power to bile 
Tlirnuaii that moi k.; at it .ind sets it light.” 
A'n/» // 1,111, -oj j ; V. also Ham., t, Iv, 65 ; 
.Snniu’f I.X.V.XF, I. • 

(;) 'Po noti*. 

*• M\ ! ibh V - rmvt it is I set il down, 4 
'Ni.it om- ni.iy smile >.111 smile, and ho a 
• mII.iIm.” Ham., I, v, 107. 

(o) 'Po fix. 

*• will |i- fv IV pml (lid seem to set his soul ; 

* 'll) giv till- world as-iiraiice of :« inaii.” 

Ham,, 111 , Iv, 6r. 

(7) To fix with a glas*>y vacant stare. 

•*'Ihv yi ■> .ire aliiio'.t set in thy he.id.” 

Temp., Ill, ii, 8. 

(5) To atf.uh. 

*• Timr h.'itli set .1 blot upon niv pride.” 

Rich. //- HI, ii, 8x. 

(9) To throw. 

•* Hr fl.islii s into one gross crime or other, 
That sets 11. all .it oiMs." 

K. L., 1 , iii, ■>; v. also V. and A., Xx(io. 

(10) To a])j)Iy,-to dinjffi,* ' 

•* S-t his imirtheriug kiiifr unto the root 
I'loiii wlienn* th.it t(;nd'T spray did sw(*etly 
spring." 3 Hen,}yi-Ai, vl, 49. 

(11) To. instigate. 

'* Come, come, I know thou wast set on to it.” 

a Hen. IV-ll, i, 134 . 

(12) To oppose. 

** Who would set his wit to Sf) foolish a binl ? ** 
M. N. D., Ill, i, 124 ; v^also T. and C., 
n.i94. 

(13, To stAkc. 

” 1 have set my life umn a ra«t. 

And I will stand thi* h.i/ard of the dm.” 

Rich. iv, 9 ; v. also K. L., I, iv, 115 ; 

I Hm. H'-IV, i. 4«. 
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(14) To offer a wagr.r to, to challenge. 

** Wlw sWs mi: I’lw* ? by ht*avi*n, IMI throw at 

all." Kick. II-IV, 1, 57. 

( 1 5) Used as a p. p. f()r seated, 

** I wtiuld you won: $r/, so your ufTrrtioii would 
* rf ccaisi;.'’ T. G. V.t II, i, 77. 

B., intrs. (i) To decline, to sink below 
tlie liorizotv 

**WhL'ii the sun sets^ who dotli not look for 
night i " likh. /// 11, lii, 34. 

(j) To fit to music. 

*' I might sing it, iii:ulani, tci a tiiiir, 

*5 Give me n note ; your l.ulv^hip r.ui sd** . 

'i\ G. i'.. 1, ii, H . 

(3) To start, to i;o forth, to set ftiiL 

“The king is sH from I^ondon.’* i 

^ yyri*. K-Il, J*iol , 34. 

(4) To join, to associate. 

" 0 vpilr ! t J lu'll ! I SIM- yi'U .ill .III' lii'Ilt 
To .'igrUiisl iiK tor vtuir iih'imiik iit.** 

M. y. 1 )., 111. ii. U(u 
Note. (*f. " to in.iki' a set ag.iiiist,** •* to 
m.ike 11 ih'.Td set at.” 

II., sul».s. (i) Setting;. 

" TIi.a, will l>e ere tin- of sun.” 

Mac., 1 , i. 5. 

2) A nnndHT of panics at^rccil rpoii 

botwoen combatants (a tcnii from 

tennis). 

"Sh.ill 1 now give 0*11 the \mMm1 set':" 

K, V, ii, u«7 ; V. -iKn 'ten. I'-l, li, 
2 (t ,\ ; L. I., t V, 11, .’<) ; r. I., V. i, i<»o. 

(3) A coIl(S:i'ion of ililnj^s of the same 

kiml, suiti‘il 1*) iNn h j)tlier, and 
intciuh'd to be used loj^etlier ; 

a complete assortment. ' 

*' I'll give my jewels fur .1 set uf hi-.u!-;.” 

Jiiih. //-Ill, III, 147. 

(4) A round, a revolution. 

“ He'll w.ileh the hoiolugi- ,i iluiihle set. 

If drink roek not his fr.ulle.” 

0 th., II, lii, 114. 

SET DOWN, (i) I'o u-conl. 

” Nuthiiig exti iiu.il'*. 

Nor set doum .Tuglit 1:1 ni.ihee." 

tUh., V, ii, 34 j. 

(2) To unwind, to loo-seii. 

** ril set dou'H the pegs Ih.n in.ike this nnisir.” 

0 th., 11, i, 199. 

SET FIRE ON. To ret t'nv to, to set on 
lire. ‘ 

” Set fire on bams and h.avbt.ieks.” 

■ r. V,i, 133- 

SET FORTH, (i) To make a show of. 

*' Set torUh 

A deep repen t.inci*.” .Uiir., I, iv, 6. 

(2) To arrange, to di.spose. 

*' Up higher to the pl.iiu, where we'll set forth 
In best apixiinlment all our regnneeis." 

C A. /., n, i, 295. 

(3) To describe with c^'iniuondation. 

** What nccdctli then .ipilogit'S be made 
To set forth that which is so singular?** 

R, of L,, 3J ; V. also M. F., Ill, v, 73. 

SET OFF. (i) To ignore, to remove. 


*' Everything set off. 

That might so much as think you enemies.” 

2 Hen. IV-IV, i, 145. 

(2) To cancel. 

” Many a miirLhiT 
Set off whereto she's guilty.** 

T, N. A'., V, iii, 28. 

(3) To sliow off to the bc.st advantage, 

to enhance brilliancy. 

” (My rcfonnatioii) shall show more goodly 
and attract more eyes 
'Ilian that which hathtAo foil to set ii off." 

X lien, IV ~I, ii, 197. 
SET ON (Upon). A.. Irs. (i) To incite, 
to instigate. 

” I w.is set on to dart.” T. N,, V, i, 189. 

(2) To asso-ult. 

“ Anfl then I’ll srf upon him.” Cor., V, 1,58. 
B., intrs. T'o proceed, to set out, to 
march. 

“ Set on ; ant* Ic.ivc iid ceremony tnit.” 

/. C., I, ii, 11 ; V. .also r Hen. /t'-V, ii, 
07; 2 Hen. IV~ 1 , iii, T09 ; V, v, 7^: 
//<•». iv, 233 : HI, i, 

SETTER. , Ono who •watches, and points 
out to comrades the persons to be 
plundered, or one who makes an ap- 
pointment and watches an opportunity. 

” O 'lis our setter ; 1 know his voice.” 

I Hen, /r-ir, ii, 47. 
Not«'.~ Tho allusion is to G.idshill, who 
w.is to set the match plan a ndibcry) ; v. I, 
H, 97. 

SEVEN (SINS), The Deadly. These were 
Bride, Envy, WTuth, Slotll, COVCtOUS- 
ness, (rluttoiiy, Lechery. 


M, .V/., Ill, f, in. 

SEVEN STARS,' We have seen. Note. - 
A ]>ictine of the Pleiades or the seven 
northern stars* was a common sign for 
an inn, and one is still to be seen in 
High Street, Whitechapel,*^ London. 
Pihlol, therefore, means by the ex- 
pression “ VVe have carouscrl together.** 

I 2 Hen, /r-II, iv, 150 

SEVEN-NIGHT. A week, Cf. se*nnight 
(<l.v.). 

” Not till Monday, my dear son, whicli is 
hence a just sevets-nisht." 

M, A,, II, i, 317. 

SEVERAL. I , adj. (i) Distinct, sepa- 
rate, iliffcrcnt. Cf. Bacon, Essays: Of 
Building^: "You cannot have a perfect 
palace, except you have two several 
sides.*' 


” I suffered the pangs of three several deaths.*' 
M. W, W,, III, V, 94. 

12; Consisting of a number, divers. 

" Desiring thee to lay aside the sword 
Which sways usuipingly these several tl'Z u. * 
' /•. h i» *3. 

(3) Individual, belonging to one par- 
ticular person; v. subs. (3). 

*' Why should my heart think that a several 
plot 

Which my heart knows the wide world's 
common place.” Sonnet CXXXVTI, 9. 

(4) Respective. 

” Bach way.** M, A,, V, iii, 29. 
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1 1., suhs. ( I ) Pill. — Details, items, par 
ticuJar steps in a claim. 

'* There was not time onongh to bear, 

I pcriH-ived his gr.iw vrould f.iiii have done, 
i'h«' severeUs and unhidden passages 
Ut Ill's true titles to some certain dukedoms." 

^ , i/tfrt. K-1, 1, 86. 

(2) Pill. — Individuals. 

" Not noted, is *1, 

But of thelQiier natures ? by some x€vefals 
Of hc.id*piccc extraordinary ? ’* 

g W. T., I, ii, 2x6. 

{}) PIu. — Individual qualities. 

• " All our abilities, gifts, naturss, shai)rs, 

Sevcrals and gencruls of grace exaej. 

Success or loss, niv hut is or is not, si 
As stiilT fur tliese two to make naradoxi s." 

T. dtul I, iii, i8o. 

(4) An cmclpsod licld jillotU-d to a 
particular proprietor and distin- 
guished from a^ cow mo n or opi-n 
field, hence, property not for 
the use of every one. (4. 
llolinshcd, History of Eu^laud : 

“ Not take and in the 

commons to enlarge their seventUs." 
**My lips art: no common,, thoiii’h several 
tliey bo." L. L. II, i, 

Niile.-— There is lu re a pi ly upon tlu« 
word. The expression to mean, 

" though my lips be tor this parlu ul.ir pur|K>se 
they arc ^ot for cverylMuly to use." v. 

shad 6\^.‘*1.. subs, (i) .\ t,hady place, 

a secluded retreat. 

" ril go find a shallow and si<;li till he eonu*." 
A. Y. L., IV, i, i88 ; v. aKo V. ami A., iijr. 
Note. — Cf. Bacon, Essays : Of Great Place: 
"Men arc iiiipatienl ok i»nvai'-iic,s, i-vm iii 
age and sickness, which rcquiic tlu: ilmtiow’* 
(-»rctir(iiienl). I 

(2) A figure projected by the inlcr- 
c^^tioii of light. 

" He has bfiTi yonder i* the suu prartisiiig 
behaviour to his own shathte." * 

r. A'., II, V, 17. 

(3) A picture, a portrait. • 

" To your shadow will 1 make true lovi ." 

r. G. V., IV. ii, 127. 

(4) Reflection, rellccled imagt*. 

" In her ev«. I lind 
A wonder, or a wondrous ii.ir.irle, 

The shadow of niyscdf found in lit r 1 ve." 

K. /., II, I, 408; V. also Rwh, Il-JV, i, 
293;/- C., I. ii, 58.» 

(5) A ghost, a spirit. 

" H'-rico, horrible shadow ! 

Unreal mockery, liencc.” Mac.,Ul, iv, xoO. 

(6) Something unreal, an image of the 
imagination. 

" A dream itself is but a shaduuu’* . 

Ham., II, if, 260. 

(7) An idea, notion, impression enter- 

tained. - 

" The shadow of your sorrow hath demyod 
Tlic shadow of your face." 

, //-IV, i. 29X. 

(8) .\ constant attendant, an insepar- 
able companion. Cf. Milton, Para- 
dise Lost, IX, 12 : “Sin and her 
shadow, death and misery." 

"lam yoQX shadow, my lord ; I'll fallow you.” 

. ! 3 /I'-II, li, 156. 


(9) Shelter, protection. 

" Alack what misclnfls miglit bo set abmai li 
In shadow of sui li gn atiu ss." 

2 Hm. /r-IV, ii, 15 ; V. also T. vf .4., V, 

V, 6. 

II., vb. (i) To darkiMi. 

" Mislike me not for my coinpli^ioifi 
The shadowed livery of the butuiug *»uii." 

3/. r., If, i, 2. 

(2) To hid*', to coiii^'eal. 

" Let evc-ry soldier hew him d<»wii ,1 liough, 
Anil be.ir ’t before him ; IhiTcfore shall we 
• shadow 

• The iiumbirs nf our liost." Mac., V', iv, 5. 

(3) To shelter, to protect. 

^ ** Shadmvmn Uieir right uuili r vour wiiiift 

“I war." K. II, r, 14. 

^SHADOWING. Jiixpressive, allusive, sig- 
■ iiiiicnnt. 

" N.fturi* would mil invest hnsrlf^n such 
Shu^^'ifii; p.issiori without some instiiiclioii." 
^ 0 th., IV, 1, 33. 

SHADY, (i) .Vssociateil with a shadow. 
“ Till 111 bv lliv dial's shady sIimIiIi mayslknow 
Tiiiii-\ Uiirxttli pnigri lo eicmity." 

Stmmi LXXVII, 7. 
NnSi*.- Dial*'! shall vsti alth " jUio steal- 
l!i> inoiinu III a shallow oii a dial. 
f2) Din.i*y, dull. "w 

" Viai ran 1 mbiie the lively of a mm, 

• • Tor ayi- to be in shady cloiMt r iiii w*d." 

M. iV. a, I.i, 7t. 
Noll*. The ihidtr w.is properly the 
parliallv riiiliiMd slmdnl w.ilk b(>iii'alh the 

lipP'i jii'iMv hi iiiMiMsinics, rtf;., the naiiifi 

W'.i%ai(i lu.'iids npphi d to th** w'Jinle building. 

SHAG. SliagKV. 

" g')uiitMifii>f'd, sliorUjoiiAfd, fetlocks shai! 
.iii'l ioiij^'." y. and A., 295, 

SHAG-HAIRED. Wm, hair. 

^ * lIuMi III .1, Ihnil sh.r.i-huir*d vill.iili." 

Mm., IV, ij, V. aNo 2 IG’n. I^/-III, 
i, \U 7 - 

SHALE. (0 r., slull, peel, rind : 

a doubh t (A stair. 

The oub r i oat of .some kinds of fruit, 
a .shell |o:.ly once used by Shake.spcare). 
" V'lHir f.iir shnw sli.dl sui k .aw.iy their souls. 
Leaving llii-ni but llu* shales and husks of 
. Ill- n." Hen. I'-IV, ii, x8. 

SHALLOW-HEARTED. Superlicial, tri- 

** \'e .IT I, ■Mill M', shallwe-hcarted boys.” 

T. A., IV, ii, 97. 

SHAME. \\). A., tr.-j. (i) To make 

ashamed. ' 

“ '111 t( <1 thri will lice 'thou c.miest, of wbom 
di nod, 

\Vi n- sh.iiii*' iiiough to shame thee, wert thou 
ii'it shairi' less." 3 Hen. VI~\, iv, 120. 

(2) To clir^grace, to bring reproach on. 

“ Is it not Tunre than shame lo shame It so ? " 
Rich. //-II, i, 112 ; V. also //. of L., 1003 

(3) To ridicule, to banter, to make fun 
^ of. 

" His, mother shames hir^ so, poor boy, he 
vyups." K. II, I, x66. 

(4) To pnt lo bhainc. 

" To shame the guise o* tlic world, I will begin 
The fashion, lc» without and more within." 
Cyrn., V, i, 32 ; v. also x Hen, IV-lll, i, 58. 
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n., iiitrs. 'lo hliihli, to firl hhjinii’. 

" 1 not i/ianw 
To tril ywii wli.it I w.i'..” 

4. y. IV', III, I ; V. ;ils*i ( «/., II, ii, 
^7; /. f-., II. 7H ; //AIM.. III. IV, 140; 
C. Ii., V, I, 'i22 : //. of L., 1084, 1143. 

SHAME]FAST. A.S. sliiuni', facst 

—fast, firm. \otr. - shunu‘lnst is cly- 
moloKically t)u* conrct aiul not 

shamefaced, is a corrupt ion. 

liaslitiil, sh.mii- l.iccfl. Cf. 

North’s Plulunh, l.vnimiir. ‘i I'or 

tliat hf saw her wise, shawrfa^.^ and 
9 briugin/' forth chililrm.’* 

** *Tis a l^lll‘•l^ill^;, .pirit, tliifi 

iiuitiiiics ill a iii.ui’'* I'os.iifi " 

Aii/i. Ill-], 

SHAMRPROOF. Iiisensililr io shaim*, 

callous. ^ 

•' Wo an* shame-hrtwf, iiiv lord." ^ 

/.. /.. / ., V, ii. 512. 

SHAPE. A., trs. (r) I o fashion. 

'• Ojuio to tin* foijv with it llu'ii ; ^hiijyt it.*’ 
M. ir . IV, Ii, i*)K. 

(2). To adapt, to adjust, to lit in. 

•• OiiRr shafu' thou ihv sih im* lo niv wit." 

^ T. .V.. I, Ii, r.i. 

'Po ininnine, to bodv forth. 

**'Ihr' tilooil fioiii mv h''.nt win 11 I do 

skaf^e 

In forms im.triiiiaiv tin- iinrnnhil (li\s 
AimI roltni Inins Ih.il \o\i sh.iU lo<ik upon ” 
2 Ucn. /r IV, iv. vH; v, also Oth., Ill, 
ill, ^4»- 

B., intrs. (i) To iii.trU out a course. 

p. " I.rt tim«*sA<i/n, .uni tine .in uni." 

i Hen. /r Nl. II. to|. 

(2) To be couforinable, to suit, to* 

stpiare. 

** Tin- molt* 1 1 s/ni/»€'i/ 

Uiit'i I'.iV I'lul of sli .ilm.i; tin in." 

CwiJ., V. V, ^r^. 

If., subs. (0 Oulw.inl avprct. guise, 
semblance. 

"Thou I’onust in ^inh .1 qin ‘.inm.iM*’ s»nf/v 
That I will spi.ik lo ih i’." Ham., I, i\, 43. 

(2) b'iguro. form. 

" Till* front ot luavrii w.i" full .d Im 1 v shaNs.'* 
1 IliH ly 111, 1. 14. 

(3) Consummation, result, develop- 

ment.^ 

** lU- ytui'iif; liiiu* to l»iiiii; it to -loiin- 

J'. mhJ I, III, 3 it. 

(4) An embodiment of fancVi a iigure ot 

imagination. 

" S«' f:ir hi’ topp’d luv UiouKht, 

Ttiat I, ill for^iTv of .mil tricks, 

Caiuo short ot wh.il ho did." 

Ham., IV. vii, S-i ; v. aI'*o Knh. //-II, 
11, 22 ; T . JV.. I. i, 14. 

SHAPELESS.r (1) IVfonneil. unshapely, 
Mgiy- ». 

" Let us complain to tln iii wh.il fiKils were 

hm*. 

Pissuisod liko Mu'ic«*vlt«'s. in jjear.” 

L. r. V’. ii. 305 ; V. al5.i> E., IV, ii, 20 ; 
K. of L., 973 - 


(j) Purposeless. 

" 1 rathor would oiilical tliv oom^i.tiiv 
To si’o thr* wonder* of the woild at>io.id, 
'Ih.in, liviiic dully sluKRanli/i d .itlioiM*, 
Wear out tliy youth W'lth shaffclfs^nlWiwsa.** 
T. li. V., I, i. 8. 
Notf.— Warbiirtoii remarks on tin* use of 
shaf^eless in this passage : '* I'hi’ < xpres^sion is 
fiiu', as implying that idleness prexents the 
giving any form or chanister lo the manners." 

SHARD. A.S. sccard-^a fragment, lit. 
broken ; sctrn/i— to. i shear, 5m/rn--a 

f!linn>. 

(i) A fragment, a piece, especially rt 
fiagment of a pot, tile, or some brittle 
suUstance, hence, a^ot.sherd; 

. " I’or chari tabic prayers, 

ShafJ%, Hints, and. pebbles, should be thn^wm 
on her." ^ Ham., V, 1, 217. 

(2) 'I'he hard wing-ca.se of a bivtle. 
Cf. l.ongf( 41 ow, i/zaiefl/Z/fl,* XIT : 
** 'J'h (5 shining shards of beetles.” 

" 'I hey .are his shards, and he thi-ir heeik*." 

• A. and C., Ill, li, 20. 
N*»li‘. — The meaning ds — " They .arc tin* 
wings on which he, a lutnpUh beetle, rises 
fioin Ihi* gniimd." 

SHARD-BORNE. Borne on ^w'ing-cases. 

" l'>e, to bkick !lirali’*s suiniiions, 
riie v/nir(/-6or«#'b(‘etle, withjiis ilrnwsy hums, 
ll.itli rung itiglil’s yawning peal." 

• Jjfac., Ill, ii, 42. 

SHARDED. Sheath-winged, scaly -w'inged. 

" c If ten to our comfort sh.all wc find 
'Mu shurdcit bii‘lli‘ in a safer hold 
'I h.m IS the full-ving’d ••.agle." 

Crm., Ill, ill, 20. 

SHARK UP. Tft pick up voraciously uud 
proiniscii.Misly as a shark seizes it.s 
l>n-y. * 

" Young I'ortinbras . . . 
ll.itli in lh( skirls of Norw.iv lu^.* .and llicp* 
.Sharkt’J up a list of lawless n’SoliiU'S." 

//am., I, i, ij8. 

SHARP. I., adj. (i) Prickly. 

" 'rhiough the sharp haxvthorii blows thi' rok' 
wind." K. L., III. iv, 40. 

(2) Tjmu, emaciated. 

" His iiosf w.is as sharp as a pen, and a* 
b.ibhlfd of green fields." 

Hen. r-II, hi, 15. 

(3) Piquant,- ])ithy, incisive. 

" Your reasons .at dinner have been sharp 
and sententious." L. L. L., V, i, 3. 

(4) Subtle, clever, witty. 

" In those nice sharp quillets 0/ the law. 
Good faith, I am no wiser thiin a daw." 

X Hen. r/-ll, iv, 17. 

(5) Censorious, captious, carping. 

** You are a little 

^ Bv x-oiir good favour, too sharp.** 

# Hen. vln-\, hi, 74. 

(6) Alert, alive to what is proper. 

^ •' Pray can 1 not, 

Though inclination be as sharp .is will." 

Ham., Ill, hi, 39. 

(7) Stern, vigorous, uncoinpromising. 

" You are* wry short with us. 

But, if we live, wc'll be as sharp with 3*00." 

r. A,, 1 , i, 410. 
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(S) l*'a;'cr, ussidiioiis, keen in quest 
(lioni huiif«er). 

"All I nipt y iMfilf, sharff by Iasi.” 

• V. and . 1 ., 55 ; v. also T. of A'., IV, i, 173. 

(‘j) Acrid, sour, bitter. 

" 'I'liy wit is a vi:ry bitter sweotiiig, it is a 
most sharp sauce.” R. and /., II, iv, 72* 

(10) Sore, harsh, severe. 

*' Meagre were his Icxiks, 

Sharp misery Jiad worn him to the hones.” 

• R. atidj., V. i. 4f. 

. (it) Severely rigid, strict. • 

" llio sharpest kind of jiisiici*.*’ • 

^ /*». r///-n, iv. 4V 

11., iidv. Violently, energetically. 

' No iiiarvol, tlir^igh you liitii so sharp .it 
reasons. 

You are so empty of them.” 

r. twl r., II, ii. 14. 

111., subs. An acii*? or .sJirill souikI. 

" It N the lark tliat sings so out of tune, 
Slrairiing harsh discords and tinpliMsing 
sharps.** • R. and UI, v, 28. 

SHARP-PROVIDED. Keen .ind ready. 

” With what a sharp-provided ij-il In* n-asims.” 

Rich. ///-Ill, i, 114. 
Not#.— Cl.irke suggests, "Sliiowilly e.ilui- 
l.iti'd, well-devis«’d to vril tlie pt isoii.ilitv 
of his ^eolT.” St.nintcin (Apliins it In* 

” funiished him bcforehaiul.” as Bin kinghaiiri 
thinks .di.U mother had instigated him* 
to inoilrms uncle. 

SHE. T,, .suUs. (.1) Uscil absolutely as a 
noun for woman or leriial**. 

” That she was nevi r vet that ever knew 
I/ive got so sweet .IS wJieii disin* did sue.” 

T. and (\, I, ii, .!7^i * v. .iho //•■«. T II, 
i, Hi; Cym., I, vi, 40; '/. of s. I. 11, 

414 ; T. N., I, v,*444 ; Sonn.t i 

14. ; 

(2) A Ir.vetl one, a mistress. ! 

" I w.is wont 

To load iny she with kn.ieks." 

\V. T.plV, iii, nH. 

11., Pro. Instead of obj., case of imts. 
pronoun —her. 

” She sfioiild this Angelo have married ; was 
affianced to her by oath." 

A/, .t/.. Ill, i. 406 ; V. .ilso 1 /. V/., V, i, 
520; W, T.t II, 16; (nh.. IV, II, 1; 

A. and C., Ill, xiii, u8 ; T. G. V., II, 

I, 30 . 

111., adj. Female. 

” Put stuff to some she beggar.” 

T. of A., IV, iii, 273. 

SHEAF. Vb. To bind into sheaves. 

‘*They that reap must sheaf and bifid.”« 

A, y. L., Ill, ii, T 04 . 

SH|ARMAN. A tailor, a cutter. | 

” Villain, thy father was a plasterer : 

And thou thyself a shet^man, art thou not 7 ” 

2 Hen. ^'/-IV, U, 122, 

SHEARS BETWEEN US, —There wtnt 
but a pair of. There is little difTerciice 
beti*'cen, “ Wc are both of the same 
piece '* (Johnson).* C£. Marston, Mal- 
content : There goes but a pair of 


shears betwixt an I'lnpenir and the son 
of abagpijier : only the dyeing, dres.sing, 
pressing, and glossing makes iho 
difference." v. under “There went, 
etf." 

M. .V.. I^ii, 29. 

SHEATHING. Having a new* sheath 
made. 

” Walti'r's d.iggiT wft not come from sheath- 
inn.** T.ofS., IV, i, 118. 

SHEWED. A.S. sicdf pa, t, of sin fan 
to shove; hence, sfnal-^ii bundle of 
things .slioved together. ^ 

% Abide of .straw, sli.iw-plaited. 

” lltT h.iir, 1101 liiiisc nor tied 111 formal plat, 

* • I'ni'KiiiiiM in her .1 eiiielrs!, ImiuI of pride, 

I I‘or Koiiif, uiiliick’d, di'!>ceiid(‘d luT .sheaved 

IwiL.” C., ir. 

Note. Ct. /,. C., 8 : '* U|Kin her head a 
pl.it li-iPliiv ol str.iw.” 

%HEEN. A.S. f:iir, allied to .show. 

1., iidj. Showy, glittering, shiny. 

'* .Aiifl now thi-v iii'ViT im-fl in gnivc or green 
By fiiiiiit.iiii dear, ur sp.ingled star-light 
sheen.'* iU. N. I)., II, 1 , 29. 

11.. Lustre, l>riglit%‘ss, splen- 
dour. 

^ " iliirlv do/i 11 iivviiis with borrowed sheen 

.\l>oii( (])!• world have tiiiids twelve thirties 
brill.” //am., Ill, ii, IJ2. 

SHEEP-BITE, ro iiibbh' like a sheep, 
lienee, to prai tise judty thefts, and, 
hence, atij., Jirrp 7 ;/// thievish, false. 

" Slirnv voiir Kimvc’s visagoi with a pox to 
y.Mi ; 

Show voiir shieff-hiiinn face and In* liatignil.” 

.M. Af., V.i, 35 t.« 

§HEEP-blTER. A thief cant term), 
a diMibb, dr.ili-r, .l .diiifller. In support 
of Ihirf as tlie ini aniiig, Kolfe quotes 
^ Tayloi, llio Water IWt ; 

” And in -•onir pin is 1 h.ivr lir.ird and scene 
'ih.il iniiisli sheep-hiters li.ivn h.inged heene.” 

” Woiildsl iiol b>‘ glad to have the 

iiig^'.ii»'lv rasf.'illy skeep-hiter come by 
Sill'.'- imtabli- sh.ime?” T. N,, II, V, 5. 

SHEEP-COTE, riie cottage of a shepherd. 

" fii the piirlii us of this forest stands 
A shtcp-ioic ft nn*d about with olive trees.” 

A. Y, /.., IV, iii, 76. 

SHEEP-WHISTLING. Whi.stling after 
shuep. tending sheep. 

” .\ii oM sheep-w^istlinn rogin^ a ram-tender, 
to offtT f) have his^J:iifgiit«T come into 
grair." lY. r.. IV, ill, 754. 

SHEER. 1 1 el. s^flcrr— bright, clear, A.S, 
scir. 

(i) Cleaj*, ]nirr:. Cf. Spenser, Faerie 
Queenr, 111, ii, 394: 

" Who, liaviiig views'll in a fountain shere, 

Hi-* fari', w.is with the love tlu-riiol beguyld.” 

>y.so, faerie Quccne, IV, vi.i/Q : 

” Paiitolus with his waters Ohere.** 

And ag;yn, Golding, Ovid's Meta- 
morphosis, "IV : “The water was so 
pure and sheere*' 

” Thou sheer immaculate and silver fountain.” 

Rkh. /i-V, UI, 61. 
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{*) Piin\ iinrnixf'cl, entire. Cf. 13 eau- 
inont and l•’lctdlc^, Double Mar- 
fiage, V, I : 

” Shall I havi^ no sheer win« Ihrn ? ” 

*' If hh«' MV 1 am not fourtiKin penca 4m the 
Sluirr tor sheer ale, jeon; me up lor tliQ 
• 0 lyiiigost knave in Clirisimdorn.^* 

2'. of .S., Jncl., II, 21 . 
Note. — 5 Some make sheer alc-^ido alone, 
nothing else tltnii ale. 

SHENT. A.S. sceuflan -”'io put fo shame, 
srMwrf— (lis>;r.'iee, past parti(:i]de of 
shend •^io chide, to rej^riiuaipf, to 
rebuke, to scold. 

• (l) Scolded. Cf. SjM-nser, h'aerin 

Queene, II, v, : 

*’S<»r«i Iiniis/’>(1 with tin* l.ill In- slow ujhosp, ' 

And all ciiragt'd tints Inin loiully ’thettt." 

you hi ar how wr an' \hv»t for ki'fplng 
your goMliii ss li:i( k ? ” 

Cor., V, li, iji : V. also 1. .V., IV, ii, qo ; 
Ham., Ill, II, v'fi : -I*, ami II, in, Kr.. 
(2) Riiintul, nn(l(iii(\ conloiiiidod. Cf. 
Seini)ill, lUillaih '. 

“That sifiiiiTs sliortlii- iii.iv lir \hent'* 

** \Vf sli.ill all 111 * sheni " 

M. ir. ir., I, iv, \l. 

SHERIFF o POST. v. Post, 2 . 
SHERRIS-SACK. h'roni tin* tov.‘^ of 
Xeres in Sjuiin, wluTe the wine was 
obtained, v. Sack. 

A Spanish wine of a drv eharacter, 
slierry. \ 

** good sherns-sdik hath a twnlold oprration 
mU.” i Hen. IV 

SHIELD. Vb. (i) To deleild. to shelter. 

'* lIiMVi'ii shieli your gi.in* from woo.** 

.V. 'h, V,I,IU. 

(2) To forbitl, to forfend. to .ivert. 

** (lod \hield you nu .in it not.’’ 

A, W., 1 . ni, ivS ; V. .ilso .U. M., Ill, i. 
140 ; Ii. and /., IV, i, 41 . 

SHIFT. I., vl). A., tr.s. (i) To contrive 
to turn. 


*'I shifted linn .iw.iy " Oth., IV, I, 71. 

(2) To alter, to rhanoe in poMtion. 

'* \\V*I 1 our gioiiiid.'* 

Ham., I, V, XS5- 

(j) To clianj^e (as clothes). 

“Sir, 1 would advisi' y- u to shift .1 shirt.” 

C'ym. I, ii, 1 . 

( 4 ) To dre.ss afresh. 

”.\s it writ' to lidr dav and night . . . 
ai.d !;.)( to h.ivi iMUi'iirc to shut iiu*.” 

i Hen. iP’-V, V, 20. 

B., intrs. (i) To change. 

Tin* sixth .igr shifts 
Into thi* Iran and shpjuT’d p.intaUx'n.” 

A. V. L., II, vii, 156. 
(2) To contrive, to adopt a certain 
course in dilhciiUios. 


( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 


** EvtTy man shift for all thr rt'st.” 

- Temp,, V, I, 256. 

To digress, to deviate. 

*' Tliou h.ist shifted out i>t ^hy talr into tvlling 
me of the fashion.” M. A., Ill, iii, 127. 
To slip iiniHTceptibly. 

** Let us not be dainlv of leave-taUng 
Dut »*i7f awa>*.” Mic., II, iU^ lay. 


11 ., subs. (1) An alteration. 

“Wlu’n F*irtunc.ia h*r 'Wwl ehangr of 
mood 

Spurns down Iter laic briiivrcl.” 0 

T. of A., I, i, (j8. 

(2) An expedient, a contrivance. 

** rU find a thousand shifts to grt away." 

K. /., IV, iii, 7. 

(3) A (lodge, fraud, trickery. 

• “ Now I must 

To tho young maoCsend humble trratirs, 
dodgn 

Andspaltrr in thn shifts of lownt'ss.” • 

« A. amt C.f III, ii, (13 ; v. also H. of L., 920. 

Nolo. — N.aros gives shifter’^ a. co/rnor, 
and (|uot<*s from dTay tor’s Workes (ifi^o): 

And lot those shifters thoir owno judKcs Ik*. 
If they* have not bln arrant thieves to mo.” 

{4) A stopgap, a *make-shift. 

” Thoi^ siiigi'St well enough for a shift.** 

Af. / 4 ., II, iii, 80. 

(5) Kmbarrassinent, perplexity. 

” I'll br.ir you honro, 

For it IS vnw that puts us to our shifts.** 

^ „ r./l., IV.iii, I7r>. 

SHIFTING. Cozening, deceitful, v. note 
to Shift,- subs. (3). 

” C>, hoar me then, injurious.- skf/fm;; Time.” 

R. of L., 030 - 

SHINE. Subs. Brilliancy^ liistrt\ Cf. 

• Byron, Cotsair, I, ii, li : *^And carele.ss 
eye the blood that duns fls shhiv.** 

'* Thou show’dst a subjort's shine, I .1 triu! 
piinrr.” * 

Ter.. I, n, 124; v. also T. of A., Ill, v, 
too ; i', amt A ., 488, 728. 

SHIPMAN. Atioaman. a sailor, a mariner. 

Cf. I Kiiif's ix, : " Hiram sent in the 

navy shifmeil that had knowledge of 
the sea.** 

” So puls himself unto the shi^vHaH*s toil. 
With whom each minute threatens life or 
death." 

/Vr., I, iii, 2x : V. also T. and C., V, ii, 

' 171 ; Mac., I, iii, 17. 

SHIPPING. Subs, (i) Ships, vessei?. 

** He lent me some shipping,** 

A. and C.. HI. Vi, 27. 

{2) Sailing, navigation. 

" G.xl send Vm good shipping.** 

, r.o/S.,V,i,35. 

(3) Passage in a ship. 

*' Take, therefore, shipping ; post, my lord, 
to Franw.” 1 Hen, FZ-V, v, 87. 

SHIP-TIRE. A form of female head-dress. 

” The brow that becomes the sihip-tire:* 

M. W. W., Ill, ill, 47. 

SHIVE, Icel. sAt/a— aslice (A’^igfusson) ; 
Scotch, shelve, 

A slice. * 

*' Easy it Is, 

Of a cut loaf to steal a ikitv.'* 

T. A,, II, i, 9X. 

SHOEING-HORN. A subservient tool 
(appluHl in a jocular metaphor), “ any- 
thing used as a medium, hence some- 
times applied to a dangler on young 
ladies.’* 
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** A iliiifty shocing-horn in a chain, hanging 
at his Itrother’s leg.** 

r. and Cu V, i, $2. 
Note- Jilt! old joke on hom is clearly 
d hy his cucMdom, just before 

lUt'lltUHlfd. 

SHOG. Wol. ys-gogi —to shake. 

To move, to jog. Cf. Beaumont 
aiul Fletcher, jCoxcomh, II, i : ** Come 
lirilhe(\ lets shogg off, and browse an 
liour or two.” 

“ Will you shog off ? ” Hfn, F-II, 1, 41. 

SHOON. Plural of ahoe. * 

*' Spare none but such as go in douti^ skoon.** 

2 Hen. F/-lVf ii, 172 ; v. also //am., IV, 

V, 26. 

SHORE. Vb. To land. ' . 

" I will bring these two moles, those bliiitl 
on<‘S, alioaid him ; if \p think it lit to 
shore them agaiiu*^ liTT., IV. iii, 315. 

SHORT. Vb. (i) To shorteft. 

** Short, night, to-night, and length thysrlf 
to-morrow.** , P. P., VllI, 30. 

(j) To fall shbrt of. * 

** I shall short niy word 
By li.-ngthoiiing my return.** (iym., 1, vi, 188. 

SHOT, 1 . A.S. scedtan^in slioot. 

(r) .\ inissi|e, a projectile. 

** Whose solnl virtue 

The shr\(}t .'ftydent, nor (i.irt ol diaiiee, * 
Omld neUiir-r gr.'ixe nor phrie." 

Uth., IV, i, J5J. 

(2) range, a reach. 

** Keep you ill the rear of your affection 
Out of the shot and danger of dtsire,** 

Ham,, I, iii, 35. 

( j) A dibchorge of mibbile weapoiib. 

“ That*s a p<;rilou9 shot^owX of an (•U!»T-guii.*’ 
Ucn, F-IV, I, .504. 

(4) A yark.sman. 

'* A guard of chosen shot I had.*' 

I Hen. VI- 1, Iv, 5 \ ; v. .alvi Hen. VIll-V, 
iv, 45 ; 2 Hen, IV-Wl, ii, agfi. 

N')U'. — We still call a g»K>d miarksman a 
" iTootl shot.** 


SHOT, 2 . A corruption of scot — that 
which is shot into a general fund, 
lienco, connected with shot, 1. 

A reckoning, a pcrson\s slinrc of 
expenses. 

*'(A man) is never welcome to a pl.ice till 
some certain shot be p.iid and the hf>stcss 
say welcome.” 

7*. G. V., II, V, 5 ; V. also Cym., V, iv, 156. 

SHOT-FREE. Free from charge, not 
having to pay any share of the ex- 
penses, scot-free. • 

*' 7*hougb I could scape shot^free at I^indon, 

1 fear the shot here : here's no scoring 
^ but upon the pate.'* 

I Hen. /K-V, iU, 31. 

SHOTTEN. A.S. sedoian g^to shoot. 

(1) Having ejected spawn, hc’.cc, 
lean, lank, in poor condition. Cf. 
Marston, 2 Antonio and Mellida, V, i, 7 t| 
” O poor shottin herring, what a 
pickle thou art in 1 ” Cf.^also 
Beaumont and pietcher. Wit Withoud 


Money, H, iv, 2 : “ You shotten- 

sourd, slight fellows” {Shottrn- 
soulcd —poor -souled , soulless) . 

** Dio when thou wilt, if manhood, gOfNl ni.iii- 
hood, be not forgot upon the face of tlie 
earth, then suu 1 a .dio/f^n-herring.** 

E Hen, 119- 

(2) Sprained, dislocated. 

*' Sw.iyi'd in the back and shniild«T-&Aof/rn.*' 

• T. of S., Ill, li, 53 - 

(3) Sho(5ting out (into indciitatiuns). v. 

. nook-shotten. 

SHOUGH. ('onnected with shock — a 
variant of shag • 

^ A rough, shaggy-coated dog, Cf. 

% N^she, Lt'utcn Stuffe (1590), cjiioted 

4 by Stcf veils : ” A Irunillc-tail, like, or 

shottgh or 4 \\o.'* ^ 

** Shou. 4^, w.iter-rugs, and dciiii-wolvcs, arc 

^ cli p*li 

.Ml by till* n.iiiii' of dogs.” Mae., Ill, i, 94. 

SHOULDER. Vb. To ])u.sli, to thrust. 
1*1. 1 .ysoii, I'.nrirons 0/ London, cpiotcd by 
l>yc:e : '* Shouldciing other of the 

saui bannmni'ti into the ditch.” 

” li* r t.iu* drf icM with s* iiis ed infamy, 

ill! loy.il sli,<k gr.ift willi igiiobli: plants, 

^ •And .iliiiost shoulder'd in the swallowing gulf 

01 d.iik foigi Ifuliu'ss and iU-cn oblivion.” 

Rich, /// 111. vii, 128. 

SHOULDER-CLAPPER. One who comes 
1>chni«l to cl.i)> nnolhiT on the shoulder 
brfun* ail-cstiiig liim, a bailiff. 

*' A h.iik-fii* 'id, .1 shoulder-clapper, one that 

( 4 >iint< rill. mils 

Tlx* igt s nf all.*ys.” C. H,, IV, ll, 37* 
.Noll i;f. A. y, IV. i, 48; Cym,, V, * 

tiif/^ 

SHOULDERING. Ihr act of pushing.. 

** Tliii \houldenn„ of rath other lii Hip court." 

I Hen, VP-iV, I, 289. 

•SHOULDER-SHOTTEN. 1 )islocatcd in the 
slioulilcr. V. sliotten (2). 

” Ills htiisr s'ivvyid in the back and shoulder^ 
shnlt.*-," 7*. 0/ i'.. Ill, li, 52. 

SHOVE-GROAT. * ' A .sort of game played 
by pushing or shoving pieces of money 
along a bo.ird to reach certain marks. 

A favourite game during tlic sixteenth 
ami sfvcnlecnlh centuries was shove- 
grind, which was jilayed in the following 
manner. A paraUelogram was drawn 
upon the mi 4 iUe ot table, and 
divitleil into nine compartments, each 
of which was numbered. The players 
then placed in turn a silver groat, or 
smooth Jialfpcnny, upon the edge of the 
tabic, and by a smart stroke of the palm 
sent it among the partitions, where it 
counted according to the number on 
wdi^h it n slcd ” (Knight, Pictorial 
History 0/ England, II. 8^). Cf. Ben 
Jonson, E^ery Man in His Humour, 
111 , 5 : ” Klin as smooth off the tongue 
as a ^ve-groat shilling.” 

"Quoit him down, Barrlolpb, like a tkove- 
groat shilliug.” 2 Hen. /K-ll^iv, 156. 
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SHOVEL-BOARD. A K«^ine siinihir to 
show iiioat (<l-v.), calli'cl also shove- 
hotnd) V. 'J’ayltM, Tin* Wiilvr I'oft, who 
tiiakcs one ui Ihi; J'Alwiir«l VI bliilliiigs 
say : 

“for why, wiLli mr tin* unthrifts rwry day 
With ITiy fate down ward, do at shove-lkuifd play.*' 

Ci. also The Roarin>^ Girl : “ Awl 
away slid my aian, like a shovel-board 
shilling." 

** 1 would 1 iiiij;:ht lu'vcr (fiiiu- in rriiiir* own 
KHMl I h.ifiilii-r .i.'.iiii Ilf sc\i-n groats 
III riiilUsixpi'iii I-., .111(1 two' rdw.ird 

shtm-l-lKnirUs.'* M. 11'. 11'., 1, i, t Vi* 

' Notc.--“ h'dw.ird sli-»\i I-lm.irds **. t‘ •• 

hroad sliillii4;>; of lulw.ird \ 1, ii'.i.d 111 J)l.iy* 
iiiK the ^Mino. '1 

SHOW. T.,vl.. A.,trs. (1) 'I'odisuiyr , 
to C^liiliit, to display. 

*' l.r't him shoikf hiiiisi-lf ulr In- is .iiid str.d 

out of your umip.iiiv.’* 1 

■ M. I., fll. 111, 52. 

(j) 'I'o diivct. 

** Will von aAoic iiii* to Ihi.-. Iimisi- ’ ** 

M. y., IV. li. 21. 

(3) point out. to induritc. 

*' D" not, as Sfiinc iiii|»i.n mils pjsturs du, 
Shall' nv thi-sti’i-p.iiul ihoinv w.iv l«i In .ivrii.’* 
Ham., 1, iii, 4H. 

(4) To ('ommunii'.di', *0 nvral. 

"All till sinds of (Mir i.iinp I’ll 

f. H .. IV, 1, 7'.» 

(5) pi*oV(\ to inunilrsl. 

" I li.iw shau^ti the uiilitii' ss,’* 

K. r. IV, \22 

(6) To diftclosc, to li't III* siin. 

•' For whit lie h.is Ilf yiv^Sj 'wli.u thiiiKa h( 
sAl^Jl'o'* 

J\ atul IV, V, loi ; .ilsi- IT. i’., ill 
ii. I ;h. 

IL, intrs. (1) 'ro a]ip«'ar. 

"'Humi wilt 'sJuw more hinjlit .md seim mop 
virliioiis 

When she is (;o|li'.'* 

.1. Y. I, ill, 7<i ; V. .ils»i U. W, II. 11, 

1711; IV, 1, iSi^; //,(». I II. 11, 1:57, 
T. of IV, i, ii|0 . ('nr,. 111, iii, 30; 
K. of .i')S r. am/ .1., i(a>. 

(2) To iiKikr .111 ('n 1 ii 1 >i 1 i(iii. 

*' ill* not .ishaiiii d to j/ieii'." 

y/ilM'., Ill, it, 1,1s. 

(,^) To iHwmr (ir .*'iiil (one) well or ill. 

" My loid of York, it heltiT wuh you.” 

j //(«. /r IV, ii, 4. 

II., siil>s. (i) Tliti art of showing. 

•' 1 KA** imj Irss, thoiifdi l« >s !lie.sAo»f appi'ar." 

Souurt Cll, 2. 

(2) Display, ilfinoiistration. 

•* If tlu'so ^Anil'S all' not outward, wliirh of you 
But is f.ur Volseis ? *' (.nf., 1, \i, 77* 

(3) Appoaraiuo. 

•' Thy uduur iiiatchelh not Ihv AAiin*." 

Sauna L.XIX, 13. 

(4) Spccioiisnoss, ]dausihility. 

•*0, what authority and shotr of Irulh 
C'ai. cCiiiiii}; mii cover iimU withal ! " 

.\f. .1., IV, i, ,13. 

($) An I'xtmial sign. 

•' Throng our large temples with the shotos of 
peace." ref.jJJI, iti, 36. 

(6) A six^ctaclo, an object attracting 
attention. 


" Then vield thee, 1 own'd. 
And live to be Ihe sfu/w and g.i/e o' lIi*' time." 
; .Utft’., V, viii, 24. 

I (7) A pliM'. 

1 " 1 was then Sir J^ag<wict in Arthur's A//me." 

I 2 //e«. yi'-lll, ii, j(k>. 

‘ SHREW. A.S. scredwn —a slin-winouso, 
! an animal with a venomous bite, hence, 
a spiteful person. 

I 1 ., .subs, (i) A spiteful cantankerous 
i person, a term applied to a. man. C'f. 
I Gammer^ Gurinn*s Needle : “ Come on, 

. fellow I'^it is told me thou art a 
' shrekK** 

** By this reckoiiir-'j, he is more ;i shrno tli.iii 
she." T. 0/.S., IV, i, 71. 

(2) A vixen, a .spold, a termagant, a 
.sharp-tongued woman. 

, "111 such a night 
Did pnhtv Jc'i'iira, like a little shrei,\ 

Sl.iiid'-r her lave, and he forgave it her." 

.V. V.. V. i, ji. 

II., vb. To beshrevv, to curse (from 
the venom Of the siirew bring 
thought mortal). 

" Skrnv my Iv.irt ' 

You ’ni'ViT spok" whal did bcfoiiu' \.mi 1« "is 
'Ih.in this." it 

ir. T.f I, ii, 5^»<) ; V. also Cym., II, in, 140. 

SHREWD, (i) Mischievous hurtful, ma- 
lieioiis. ('f. Skelton, l^omColyn Cloitfc : 

‘'Whi'i'rfiin* mi'll hi Mipin^niig 
Th.it yi* grill* Khreu'i tounsel." 

I Cl. Also Hacon, Essays: Of n'/\(/i;>// 

: fto a Man s Self : '* An Ant isa \vis(t 

I crcaluro for itself, l>ut it is a shewd 

I tiling in an orchard or garden." 

" We shall find of him 
s/ipii't/ coiilrivrr." 

J. II, i, I.S7 ; V. .also T. e/.S., I, i. iSs ; 
1. H'., Ill, V, f.s; L.Z. V, ii, J2 ; 
2 ffen. Vi II, iii, 41. 

(2) \'i.\rni.sli, clamorous, bitter, shrewish. 

" Thou wilt never get thee a hiisl nid, if 
thou .irt so ihrt'wd of thv tongue. ' 

M,A., II, 17. 

(3) in. hurtful. 

" 1 he common voice I see is wrified 
Of thee, which s-iys, ' Do my lord of Canter- 
bury 

A shrcxi'd turn, .and he*s your friend for ever.' ” 
Hen. Klli-V, iii, 176; v. also M. IF. IF., 
IT, 2, Kjij ; V, and .4., 500. 

(4) Spiteful, dangerous. 

" He made a shrewd thrust at your belly." 

a Hm, /r-II. iv, 175. 

(5) Artful, cunning, sly, arch. 

" Bithrr I mistake your shape and making 

quite 

Or else you are that shrewd and knavish 
sprite." A/. AT. D., 11,^3^ 

(6) Bitter. 

" Every of this happy number 
That havq. endured shrewd days and nights 
with us." 

A, y. L.. V, iv, 175 ; V. also M. V., Ill, 
ii, 239 ; K. V, V, 14. 

{7) Vexatious, troublesome, annoying. 

** I sliaU beat you to ycnir tent, and prove 
a shrewd Caesar to you." 

Af. Af., II, i, 235. 
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(H) Sharp, keen. 

*' l*.»r fViTv man that DoUugbroke hath 
press’d 

Pa lift shrf:Kul stvcl against oiir goldtMi crown, 
(;J»1 for his Kichard hath in heavenly pay 
A i^loiious angel." Rich. //-Ill, il, 59. 

(«)) Slijirp, discerning, acute, clever. 

“ 1 hat's Antenor : he has a shrcied wit, 

1 c'aii tell you." T. and C., I, ii, iSi. 

SHREWDLY, (i) Mischievously, injuri- 
ously. • 

"This pnictiu! hath most shrm'dly ptist 
• iijwn Ihoe." T. ?l'., V, i, 341. 

(j) Astutely, sagaciously. * 

** Von .‘ipprehen(A>assiiic shrfu'diy.** 

i, 70. 

(^0 Ki-cnly. 

" The .-lir biles shreiaJly.** Ham., I, iv, 1. 

(I) ^Vry much, exceed in g]|r. in a high 

degree. •• , 

" My niis^juiiig still 
I'alls shrewdly to tin* piir^MWi*." 

/. O'., Ill, i, 142; V. .list) T. ami C., Ill, 
iii, 2 j8. • • 


Also Favne Queenr. II, iii, 177 : 

" At last they IumhI a iMirii that shfillM chMr 
Throughout the wood." 

Cf. also Heywood, .Silver Af;v ; “ I 
have shrillM tliy daughter’s loss.” 

" How ixK>r Andruinaehi* shrilh her ddoiirs 
forth I" r. fi«</ r.,^, iii, 84. 

SHRILL-GORGED. Shrill throated, sing- 
ing in it high key. • 

" Till- shrdl-gori'i'd l.irk s»» f.ir 
Ciiinot he seen or he.iid." A'./.., IV, vi, 58. 

SHRihe. (1) The rijiquary or cjise in 
which till* image of a .saint is d(‘posited. ^ 
^ " A hhiid ni.iii at St. Alhan's shrine . . « 

^ h.ith rcenved hi^ sight.” 

' ^ 2 /h«. K/- 1 I, I, O3, 

4 (j) .\n image or statue. 

" ItmmI the ffnir cQrners of the ifflli they 

»«M 4. 

^ To Ivi*". this 

M. r., 11. Ml, 40 ; V. also (’ym., V, v, 164^ 

«SHRIVER. A cniiiessor. 

" Whi ii hi- vv.i-* ni.ule a ahriver, *twas for 
‘'lull." 3 Ucn. r/-lll, ii, X08. 


f;) Ikidly, terribly. 

" These l-'iiglisfi an* shrewdly mft of iM-ef.” 
i/r«.gl^-lll. vii, ij«; V. .ilso . 1 . IV., Ill, 
V, < 12 . 

(P) Violently, vehemently. 

" MethoiiKhi yt^terd.iy your luistn-s-? shrardly 
sliooh your bark." Hvn. V 111, vii, 45. 

SHREWDNESS. CunnhiK, slyness, artful- 
ne.sh. 

"So miirh lUK urbabh ; h< r fjiuli'ni, ('.e 
M.'uleoutof her iniiJatieiHv, whit li iml w.inh-d 
Shrewdness of policy loH, I j^i'H mii^ K>a>d 
DM you t(.K> iiiuih di$r|uii l." 

t/f. and (' , II, li, fuj. 

SHRIEVE. SlK'riff. 

■■•hi. w.ss whipped for gi-lliiig the \hrievc*s 
hxil with chihl." A. 11 '., IV, in, 172. 

SHRIFT. A.S. scrilt’--!i confession. 

(i) Confession. • 

" 1 would thou wert so happy hy thy slay, 
To hear Iriie shrift.** 

R. a^ /., 1, i, X45 ; v. also Rhh. ///-Ill, 
iv, 94. 


SHRIVING-TIME. rime for making con- 
feshi'Ui ami reeeiviiig al >*^011114011. 

" ill- should Ihi- h<-.iM-rs ]>iit to sudden death, 
• •Not shrmnn-time .illow’cl." Ham., V, i, 47. 

SHRIVING WORK. Confe.^^sion. 

" V'lur honour li.dh no shnvinRwork in li.md," 
Ruh. ///-Ill, ii, 113. 

SHROUD. •l.,.sub.s. (1) A winding sheet, 
a }*htrd (.it eiolh. « 

” Wliilf hi*! \h>mi a.s tin* iiioiiiilain .snow.” 

Ham., IV', V, !■> ; v. also T. N., 11, Iv, 55. 
(j) I'll* riie, rigging f»*: .^it'adyiitg the 
• ma‘-.t. a sta \ . ..upport. 

" .-Ml III'* shruuds wlii-M-willi tny life should 

will 

• Am tiijiii •! to iim- thre.M." If. /.,V, vii, 53. 

(3) Shelter, )>iotectioii. covering. 

" Tut yiiiii 'i lf iiudi-r lur shroud.** 

A. and C., Ill, ii, 86. 

II., vb. A., lis. (i) To shelter, to 
lovei, to coiiumI. 


(j) Absolution. 

" Riddling confession finds but riddling 
ihrt/i.** , 

R. and II, iii, 56 ; vT abo M. A/., IV, 
ii, 196. 


(3) A cimfessioiial. 

" lli-t t)cd shall seem a school, his board a 
shrill.** 

0 th., HI, iii, 24 ; v. also R. atid 11, v, 66. 

(4) Phrjise : " Done his shrift ” -“hctSrd 
confession and granted absolution. 

* w "The ghostly father now hath don 0 hti 
shrift.** 3 Hen. K/-III, ii, X07. 


SHRILL. A.S. scralletan "•to make a 
loud outcry ; Scotch, sktrl, 

Vb. To inter in a shrill tone (only , 
once used as a verb by Shakespeare). 
Cf. Spenser, Epithalamium, 129 : 

" liarkc ! how the Minstrils gin to shrill aloud 
Their merry Mustek.*'^ 


" Uiid' r this bi.iki' w«-’II shroud ourselves." 

3 Hen. Vl-ni, i, r. 
(j) 'I'o riles;, fru' the gfcive. 

" If I dll- lirlt/p- till-'-, shroud inu 
lit oil' of III' SI- himi': sill' Is.” 

, * tK*.. IV, m. 24. 

]$., iiitrh. To take shelter or harbour. 
"1 Will lun shroud till the dn-gs of the 
slut III bi- p.t'>i.” Temp., 11, ii, 42. 


SHROW. ^Siime as shrew, subs. (2). 

*' A pox r>f that j(-st ! and beslirew all shrows,** 
L. L. L., V, ii, 46. 

SHUNLESS. Not to be escaped, in- 
evitable. 

" AlonflMin entered 

'I'nc m0rt.1l gate of the city, wlin-h he painti^d 
With shitless destiny.” Cor., 11, ii, 110. 
SIB. A.S. sih, $yb —agreement. 

Akin, related. Cf. gossip "•ona sib 
or akin in God. 
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"Let 

The hlofxl of irUiie tliat's iib lo him lx; suck*d 
From me with Ipw-hes.’* T. N. K., 

SICK. I., adj. (i) 111. 

You'll Ixi iiek to-morrow 
For this iiight'H watchiiiK." 

• . R. and IV. Iv. 7. 

(2) Qlicasy, qualmish. 

" They are ;w nick that suri-il with loo much 
as they th»it sUrve with nothing." 

M, F., 1. U. 5 . 

(3) nisgusU-d. 

** 1 am ikk of this fill'll- wmld." 

c T. 0/ . 4 ., IV, hi, 585. 

^ (4) Distiirhrd. 

" But, woe is nil*, yon an- so suk of I.ito, 

&> far from rln it .nnl iioiii voiir ioriinT sl.ity 
That 1 ihblruHt you." Ham., Ill, il, 157'. 

(5) Jji.slr.TCtf(l. 

" (), iny |Kjor kingfloin, sitk with < I vil hlovv-s." 

j ;/<•«. yr IV. V, 1 u. 

{ft) IVspisrcl. 

ill ilic world's rfu.'ird, wn hiu'd awl 

low.” 1 Hin. IV IV, Hi, 57. 

(7) Unsound. 

"Males sound 0[iinion sitk and Iriith «iis> 
,MiTli il." K. y., IV, 11, 2 h. 

(8) OistiTShini', annoyin.i^. 

“You have \i,k •lift nil* williii, voiir 

mind.’ /. i‘., II, 1, jOS. 

(q) 111 disposed, 

" What wi' nil do l»« "t 
Ily sii'h inliTpreli I', ome w aU on,*, is 
Not ours or not allow'd." 

< y/m. r;// I, It, sj. 

(10) ICnvioiis. 

" I'Vi'IV blep, 
IvxampleJ by lie fir**! pare tli it k suk 
Of his siipnlor, grows (o an « itMou^ fi*v<r 
01 pah' .iiid liloodli's*', nuiil.iiioii." 

T. tnui I. iit, I '12. 

(11) Palo. 

** Hit vestal li\iTy N hut sii '■ .md govn, ' 
And Hour hiU lixi'ls do weai it." 

R. *niJ /.. 11 . ii. S. 

II., vb. To siehi’ii, lo lunuiu’ ill. 

" And tin* t«ld l.dks,. tiuu ’1 duliiig • liroiiirIi*«, 
Say it thd so .1 hull- diui’ In l<>ie • 

That our groat-..;r.in«l>ii«', I dw.inl, sick'd 
and died.’^ j y/iM. yi'-IV, i\, ij8. 

SICKEN. A., intis. To lani;uish, lo be- 

come feeble. 

" When love b«'giiis to iit km .uid derav." 

* ^ /. IV, ii, 20. 

B., Irs. To impair, to weaken. 

" Kiiisriu'ii of iiiim* haw 
Uy this so sickrH\i tleir rstair." 

JIcn. 17 /y-I. 82. 

SICK-FALLEN. Struck down with ill- 
ness. 

" Vast confusion waits. 

As doth a r.wcn on a sick-fall'n U-ast, 

The iniiuiiii'nt diT.iy of wri’>ttvl 

«*• K. /., IV, III, 153. 

SICKLY. I., adv. (1) In a sickly man- 
ner, unhealthily. 

" Who we.-ir our health but sickly in his life. 
Which ill bis death were niTfect.” 

Mat-., Ill, i, 107* 


(2) Reluctantly, with liisgusl. 

" When pcrforci' he could not 
But pay me terms of honour, c old and sickly 
He vcuUhI them." A. and C., HI, iv, 7. 

IL, vb. To give a sickly a))pearance to. 

" And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought." 

Ham., HI, 1, 85. 

SICKNESS, (i) Ill-hcaltti, indisposition. 

" Your father’s sickness is a m'liin to us." 

X Hen. /r-lV, i, 42. 

(2) Vexption, pain. 

I." Tis a sickness denying thee anv thing." 

IV.'T., IV, i, 2. 

(3) Any disordered ’ state. 

" performance is a kind of will or trstainrnt 
which argues .1 gHMt sickness in his 
judgment that makes it." 

V, T. of A., V. i. 22. 

(4) SqncamishftiDSS, nausea. 

" Go, Hckms as thou art.” 

L. I.. L., V, ii, 281. 

SICK-THOUGHTED.* l?ull of love 
thoughts. 

" Sick^thoushled Venus makes amain lo him." 

V. ami A., 5. 

SIDE, (i) Edge, margin, border. vi*rge. 
" I woidd you had In 1 u Iw Ih** ship side, lo 
h.ivc hclpctl luT." M'. 2 \, 111, m, 101. 

(2) TIk; part of ah aliimaVs body 
fortified by the ribs. 

"flow sli.ill vour housek'ss heads and ui>l«.d 
sides, 

Vour 1«M». d iiiul window'd rnggedness, di fi nd 

V* Il 

iTor.i srasdn.4 such as these ? ” 

v>. 

(3I file Hank. 

" i>osl thou wear thy wit by thir .sWr ? ” 

V, i. X2f.. 

(4) Denoting proximity on the right or 
lefft hand. 

" She, on his left side, craving aid." 

3 Hen. 17 - 111 , I. 43. 

(5) Quarter. 

" Poor fiKil, it keepsou the windy sirfrof care." 

M.A., JI. i. 27«>. 

(6) One position viewed as contr^stcil 
witli another. 

" Armado on th* one side . . . and his page 
o' t'other.” L. /-. L., IV, i, i.pj* 

(7) One surface opposed to another. 

" So turns she every man the wrong side out." 

A/M., HI, i, 68. 

(8) Faction, party. 

** Vet remember this, God and our good cause 
fight upon our ^ 

Rick. ///-V, iii, 340; V. also Cor. IV, vi, 
* 53 - 

(9) Cause, interest. 

" O constancy, be strong upon my side." 

/. C., ll,iv, 6; V. also IT. HI, i, 117. 

(10) Line of descent, lineage. 

" Brother by thy mother's side, give me your 
!*«»<»•” A'. I, i. 146. 

, .f'v .-..ti-i'h . 
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(ii) Project, plan, game. Note.— 

** Side ” had a technical sense at 
cards. Cf. Massinger, Grral Duh$ 
oj^Flofcnce : “ If 1 hold your cards 
1 shall puli down the side \ 1 am 
not good at the game," and again. 
The Unnatural Combat by the 
same author : 

“ And if now. 

At this iloworight game, I may but hold your cards. 
I’ll nut ])ull down tha 

Hardly shall 1 carry nut my side 
« lirr husband bf:iiig alive." /C*L., V. i. 56. 

Note. — To set up a side was towb<‘(.oinf‘ 
]Mrtncrs In a game ; to pull or pluck down 
a side was to or^ision its loss by igiior.inco 
or treachery ; and to carry out a sidf was to 
Ctirry out the game with suco^sa. 

SIDES O’- THE WOR£d. (i) Immensity. 

" Ciesar’^auibitinn, 

Which swell'd so mudi th.^ it did .ilmost 
stretch • • 

Tiie sides 0* the mid:* Cym., Ill, i, 51. 
(2) The Empire. 

d* Wliosf- quality, Kuiii.c; on. 

The sides 0* the world nuiy daiigi r." 

A. and I, ii, 170. 

SIDE SLEEVES, A.S. 511/ ~ long, loo^e, 
spacious. 

Long anti loose sleeves. Note. — 
Crraut White joliserves : “ The dress , 
was made 'aftef a fashion which is 
illustrated in many old portraits. 
Besides a sleeve which lilted more' or less 
closely to the arm and extended to the 
wnsl, there was another, for ornament, 
which hung from the slicJlilder, wide ami 
open.** Side or syde ^is still ii.sed in 
Scotland and the nortli of FCnglaiid for 
tonf', when ap]>lied to a garment. Cf. 
Aytouiff Ballads : 

" Or will ye wear the short claithing. 

Or will yc w’car lh<* syde ? " 

Again, v. Crockett, Standitrii Beater : 

“ An old serving-man, in a blue side- 
coat of thirty years before." 

"Cloth o' gold, and ruts, .ind laced with 
silver, set with jioaris, <lowii sh-evis, 
side sleeves, and skirts, roiuifl uiichT- 
bonu: with a bluish tiiist 1." 

AT. A., Ill, iv, 19. 

SIEGE. (I) Seat. 

" tJp'Hi the very siege nt justii n 
I.nnl .Angelo hath to the piibhc i-ar 
Profess’d the contrary." Af. At., IV, ii. 93. 

(2) Rank, estimation (from sitting at 
tabic, in order of precedence). « 

" I fetch my life and being 
From men of royal siege,'* ^ 

* ^ Otk,, I, il, 22 ; V. also Ham., IV, vl|^6. 

(3) Excrement, foccal matter. Cf. Sir 
Thomas Browne, Vulgar Errors : 
“It accompanictlf the uiicoi- 
vtTliblc part unto the siege." Ben 
Jonson in his Sejanus also em^doys 
the word in this sense. 

" How earnest thou to be the siegjs of this 
muoiicatf ? ' Temp., 11 , ii, 96. 


(4) The invest intMil ami attack of a 

fortified pliice by an army. 

“ Our stK'iigth will lauKh a siege to 

scorn." Atac., V, v, 3. 

(5) Fig. — Any assault or attack. 

" His siege is iiow» 

Against the mind." K. /., f, vli, 16. 

(6) A continued endeavour to gain 

possession. • 

" Givi* mo so ranch of your lirno, in exchange 
of it, .19 to l.iy an ami.iblc stege to tlio 
• lioin-sly of Ford's wife." 

• • M. W. W., II, il, 224* 

StIEVE. (i) An instrument for effecting* 
tin* s«*]mration of the finer particles of 
piriverizeil snbstaiicos from the grosser,. 

® " (CoiinsrI) wliich f.ills into nun^.<i*ars as 

[>rt>liili-ss 

As \\.it(%in a ueve.** M. A., V, i, 5 * 

• (2I A wirkcr b.iski't. Note. — The word 
is still iiseil by inarkt'l-ganleners 
in some jKirls of ICnglaml in this 
seiisi*. 

" Tin* r* maindcr viands 
\V«’ till not throw in nnrr‘‘pi.’rtive 

r. awfe. II, ii, 71 . 


SIGK.* VI). ir.s. (1) To emit in sighs. 

" Ni'Vrr rUriii 

ShiheU tni»T limlh.” Cor., IV, V, ir4i 


(2) 'I’o mourn, to grieve, to lament. 
“ 1 sipk till’ l.uk of many a thing." 

Sunnel XXX, 3* 


SIGHT, (i) 'I’he act of seeiifg. 

** I low oft 111!’ of iii<‘an*i to do ill deeds 
M.’dtr III d. . ds done;! " K. / , IV, ii, 219* • 

• (2) Powi-r of seeint'’ foculty of vision. 

** Art thou no|, /.I'.il vision, si'iisibln 

'lo til ling .Il to 'itght i " Aloe,, II, I, 37 * 

• (3) Vision. 

" And in.ikr Ins rycb.ilh roll with Wf)nt <4 
sight." M. N. D., Ill, ii. 369* 


(4) hicld view, [)resi*nce. 

"Out of my and in-vi r we im* more I ’* 

K. /., IV, il. 243 

(5) Pill. ICye,, organs of vi.sion. 

" All loiigii-s s|ii-.ik rif him, and the bleared 

sii’Ms 

Ar»* sill'* l.if l-’d to 9ff him." 

Cnr., II, I, I '>5 ; v. aI'.o Per., I, i, 74. 

(6) Pin. -lilyij holes of helriAds. 

" Ih« ir ol fire sp.irliling through sigM$ 
olsi . l." 2 /icn. /V~ 1 V, i. 121. 


(7) A marvel, a wonder. 

" Ifo f rii-d out 't would be .1 sight indo^sd, 

If on?: ci/iild iii.ilcii you." //am., IV, viJ, 99. 

(8) A wonderful spectacle. 

" I pny you all, 

Jf you have hitherto rona;.ard this sight, 

\j't il be tenable in your sileue still." 

Ham., 1 . ii, 243. 

* (9) Inspection. 

" His treasfins will sit blushing in bis face. 
Not able to endure the sight of clay." 

Rich. //-HI, il, 52. 
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(10) Jiid^iiicnt, csliiiuition. 

If 1 bo so diSKr.'ii'ioiis in your sif^H 
Lot ino luartli on.” Jitck. Ill- IV, iv, 177. 

(11) L(K)k, view. 

** Who r.v(T loved thnt loved not .it first 
j sii'A/?” y. A., Ill, V. Hi. 

SIGHTLeSS. (i) UnsiRhtly, olfrii-sivu. 

” I'lill of unpleabing blots and w.ihlless stains.'' 

• A-. Ill, i. 44. 

(2) Invisible. 

** Wh«*in*v«T in your siilj<.taiirit*; 

You w.ilt on n.itnre's mis. bii f.” •• 

Afac.t 1 , V, 47 ; V. .iImi .I/itr., I, vii, a",. 

(3) lllilul, ihiiU. ' 

** Will'll ill drad iii/{lil tliy sli.iric mi ufihih'ssi 
eyi's dotli sl.iy.” .Sumn'l Xl.ltl. 14. 

SIGHr-'OUTRUNNING. Swi;tcr Ilian 

sight. . 

'* Jnvi-'s lii;hliiiii);s, ilir pn'c iir*ors 
O' till' drr.idfiil lliiiiifli-iM kip'., nil III- iiiunu-nt- 
ary 

And si;ki-oulrunnin'; w-'n- not ” 

Ti'nify., I, li, io\- 

SIGN. Vh. A., trs. (i) To iidix c)ne*s 
sii'iiatiiri'. 

” Si IkI till* di I d .iftrr ini' 

And I will Mi;« il.’’ W. I'., IV, i, pSij. 

(2) To array (m iiisi^nin). 

” Hrii' tliv Ininli rs ‘.Uuid 
Sititu'J ill Illy >.|*oil." /. Ill, I, .107. 

(3) To sdiow, to mark. 

” Vnit sii;n youl pl.ia: aiitl e.dhiig in full 
si'i imiig 

With nii'i'kiicss ,uid hnrnility, but voiii lir.irt 
Is ‘r.iiiiiii'd with .urog iiii v.” 

y/i'ii. rf/f dl, iv, 107. 

B., intrs. To be an omen, to hoile. 

*' It sigiM \vi 11, dors It not • ” 

A. .oit/ (\, IV, in, .11. 

SIGNIFICANT. Subs. A toK.n, an in-* 
dication, a symixd. 

"In dumb M'i:of/ii ioi7% pnul.iim ymir 

thmiKhts.” 1 //i'll, r/ II, Iv, jO. 


SIGNIORY (Signory). (1) A prnn ip.ility, 
a province. 


• ” At ih.it tinir 

Through .til till’ it w.is ilu- lirst.” 

l\'nip., 1 , li, 71 . 


(2) manor, an ist.Ue, th<’ landed 
propiuty of a lord. 

You fiave.frd upon '..iv 

Huh. H 111, i. 2 i, 


(3) Government, governing body, grand 
council (of W'liice). 

'* Mv si'rvuos wliieh I have doiv the sti-niory 
Slull out- tongue his coiupl.unts.*' 

0/A., I, ii, x 8 . 


(4) Seniority. 

'• If aiieiciit sorrow l»e most reverviV, 

Give m'ne the lieiu'lit of signwry. 

And let mv finrirf.s frown on the iipper liaiid.** 
Kkh. Ill- IV, iv, jo ; V. .d<o uiulrr Seniory. * 

SIGNUM, ecce. “ Ecce signum *' — be- 
hold the sign, hero is ocular demonstra- 
tion of what I say. 


“ My sword hacked liko .a handsaw — ecc§ 
sifiHum." I //f«. 7 IMI, iv, X 5 b* 

Note.— The same phr.ase is used by Catholic 1; 
priests when holding up thi' cross for wor- 
sliippcrs to rrvcreiicc. Falsi.ilfi* travesties 
the expression when holding up his sword 
for the prince to examine. 

SILENT. Subs. Silence, a quiet period, 
stillness. 

"Derp night, dark night, the stknf of tlie. 
night. 

The lime of night when Trov was si't on fire.'' 

2 Ucn. V/-1. iv, i.| 

SILKEN. “(0 Made of silk. 

* ' Frlti.T Strong madness in a si/krn tlircad, 

. iW. d ., V, I. 25. 

(2) Ljuxiirious. 

” Now all the youth of England are on fiP', 
And silAcn dalhaiicc in the wardrotN' lies.” 

JJf». F-II, Prol., 2 . 

(3) r.lTemKtate, soft. 

” C.mnol ^ pUV^ man live and think no h.irrii. 
Bill thus his simple truth must he abiisul 
By m/Ai'm, siv, iiibimiiiting Jack's ? ” 

H/rh. Iff-l, iii, 53 ; v. also A'. /., V, i, 70. 

(^) Smbofh-tongtied. 

** Stikfn lenns pneise.” L./.. A., V, ii, 408. 
SILK-MAN. A dealer in silk, u silk- 
mercer. 

"Hr IS indit'd to dinner to the Lubbi'rV 
hi .1(1 ill I.imibert SUret, to M.isbT 
Sinmttirs llic 

2 •Men, ly-ll i, 27. 

SILLY. A.S, 5dr//g —happy, prosperous, 
loitiinnte ; Ger. 

(i) limoceiit, luirinless, inoffensiv'*. 
Cf. l•hilerpJll.l^ollaud, Plutaich's Moials, 
p. 77^) : “ Strange it was thought ami 
absin l above- the. rest, to chase anil 
lvc.']> out of the house .vf 7 /y swallows, 
iiarmlos 'iiul gentle crcalurei*-*’ 

” Givrs not the Iiawtliorn bush a swcrtiT 
sh.'idi' 

To shi’plu'rds loiking on their silly ■'diri p.” 
j lien. r/-ll, V, 4.^ ; v also Hick. II -V, 

V, 25 ; R. of 107 ; V. and .4., 1098. 

(2) riain, simple, rustic. Cf. Spenser, 
J'arne QuceHCt 1 , vi, 307 : 

'* .\ silly mail, in simple weedes forwornc.*' 

'* I'hcn.' w.is .1 fourth ui.ui, in a stUy habit, 

Tl1.1l gave the alTront with them.'* 

Cym.f V, iii, Sfi. 

(3) Foolish, .showing want of judgment. 

*' 1 t.ike your offer and wiiriivc with you, 
Provided that you do no outrages 
Oil sdly women or poor passengers.” 

r. G. V., IV, i, 72. 

•'4) Foolish, senseless. 

*' This is the sUliesi stuf? that ever I heard.” 

A/. N, D.. V. ij 20^, 

(3) Simple, artless. 

'* It is sif/y, sooth. 

And dal lief, with the innocence of love, 

Like the old age.” T. A'., II, iv, 46. 

(6) Poor, petty. 

” A si//v lime 

To make prescripfion for a kingdom's worth.” 

3 Hen, ri-lll, iii, 93 ; v. also W'. T., 
IV, a. 27. 
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(7) \Vi*ak, impotent. 

" Al.is this is a child, a silly dwati ! ** 

1 Htn. VIAl, iii. zi, 

SILLY •CHEAT. “Petty thievery’* 
(Scfimidl), an expres.sion taken from 
tho of thieves. 

" My revfiiiu* is the silly thfol'* 

, W. T., IV. ii. 27. 

SILVERLY. .'\dv. With a lustrous ap- 
pearance like silver. 

** f-ol me wipe* f>ff (hin liiinonr.ilili* <lfw 

0 Tli.il sHvfrly (loth progn-ss on ll^ chroks.” 

K. «. ii. 46. 

SIMPLE, (i) Sin^l^ uncompoundccl. iin- 
inixod. 

/'V. “Gfi brew me a pottle o^s.iok hiirlv. 
Hard. With eggs, sir ? 

/'«/. oi it«(.‘lf,** , 

M.4/. Ii'..lll.v.27. 

( 2 ) Merc, pure, notliiflff ('l.se4han. 

“ She tells to your highmss smif^lf truth.” 

c. V, 1, 2 II. 

(.^) Sitieerc, artless* guileless. • 

" In simple and pure soul 1 conn* to lhe»‘.” 

()/A., I, i, 10 

(4) Plain, unaffected, imailorneil. 

” In his simple show he li.ulioiu^ tie.isini.” 

^ 4 Hen. VI lll,j. ^t. 

(5) f'ommon, ordinary. 

” Doth iny st^le feature roiilent you’” 

A. y. L., 11, iii, s. 

(f») Mean, low-born. 

” How my men will slay thenewlves fiom 
laughter 

When they do homage to this simple pe.is,iiit.” 

Tmif S., liid., I, I 

(;) (’hildisli, puerile. 

“An iinderst.indifig sut^l^lc and uiisi lirwili d.” 

/Ao;i., 1, ii, «;7. 

(S) ^ill^ foolish. 

” \^iat simple thief hr.igsnf hisr)\vii .itt.iiiit ? '* 
('. K., Ill, li, ib ; V. <dso T. 0/ s., V, 11, Kii. 

(<>) ^'(K)lishly inn(x:ent. • 

“ Then* is no vice so simple but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on his outw.inl parts.” 

M. r.. Ill, 11, Hi. 

(10) Weak, infirm. 

" Hc*s a justice of peace in bis country, simple 
though I stand here.” 

\f. W. W., I, i, 107 . 
Note. — A phrase similar 19 ” simple though 
I stand here** sccm«. to h.ivp Ix-rn rominon 
at the time of Shakespeare. Cf. The Kfturne 
from h'Arnassus (it 3 o 6 ) : " I am Slereutlo, his 
« father, *ir, simple os f stand here:* 

II., subs. (0 Something not mixed, a 
single ingredient of n compound. 
” It is a melancholy of mine own, coinpoun^d 
of many simples.** A. Y. L., IV, i, 

• « (2), A single herb, a.s opposed to mM- 

cine composed of different in^e- 
dients. 

** No cataplasm so rare. 
Collected from all simples that have virtue 
Under the moon.'* Ham., IV, vii, 143. 

SIMPLE-ANSWERED. Making a plain- 
answer. 

“ Be simple-amwdeed, for we know the truth.” 

* I:.L.,IILvu, 42 . 


SIMPLENESS. (1) Simplicity, plaiuncs.s, 

arllessness, innocence. 

” Let me find .1 eli.uler in your voice 

To .u'stsl my simplewss.'* 

OtH., 1, hi, J4S ; v. .ilst> M. . 1 .. Ill, i, 70 ; 
. 1 /. A'. D., V. i, 8 1 ; A. II’.. I, i, 51^ 

(2) Silline.ss, stupidity, folly. • 

" What *impleness is this ? 1 coiue ! I romi- ! ” 

0 K. iiful Ill, III, 77. 

SIMPLICITY. (1) IMauiii<‘s.s, ii.it iiralue.ss. 

“Clrace ill all simptiLilv.'* r. ami T., 54. 

(.») Uarmlessnt'.ss. iijiiocence. 

" The simpltciiv ol Venus' doves.” • 

• M. X. /)., I, i, 171. 


e (4) Silliness, folly. (*f. IToverbs i, 22 : 

• ** Mow I mg, ye simple oiii's, will yc 
^ love iiwpfuiiv?” 

“ SiiM-e the power thereof it doth apply 
Ti> pnivf. bv wil, w«irlli iii sttnplnilv." 

• L. / . V. 11. 78 : V. .iNo L. /.. r.., IV, lii, 

••,.1 , V, II, s.' ; Sonnet L.WI, 11. 

SIMULAR. I•^•iglnng, spet'ioiis, hypo- 
(Titii .1], ( (mideiTeited. 

” Ihoii piijured, .ind lluui simulaf man of 
viilui ^ 

'ill it .til MU( stlliiUS.” 

A". / ., HI, II, ; V. also f'vm , V, v, 200. 

SIN.* (1) A violalion of tlie divint* law. 

“ (iinI di fi lid 111) sfiiil from siii h deep sin ' '* 

Huh. if tH7- 

(2) All olielire. 

• " ' l is iriy f.uiiili.ir .Kin 

Wilh m.iids to w i-m the l.ipwiiig .iiul to jest.” 

A/., I, iv, 31. 

(3) An iiK.irn.'ifum o( sin. 

“ ’rhy .iiiibitioii, g 

'I hull SI .nil 1 SOI, robird ihi‘ I .-w.iilim; iaiid 
, (it iinbli* hi|i kiii|.’li.ii'i.“ 

Hen. Vm III, ii, 255- 

SINCE. Wlien. 

^ “ Pi-seerh yfiii, sir, 

Kniiimlii-i sime you owed no more to time 
'rh.iii I do now.” 

ir. J'., V. I. V. also V. X. D., 11 . i, 

I4'i : T. of liid., 1, 84 ; 2 Hen. VI- 
ill, I. 4 Hen. IV HI, ii, 180. 

SINEW. I., subs, (i) .Muscle, nerve. 

"'I his list miglityet have b.ilin’d thy broken 

SOkTl’S, 

Wliieh, it loiivi iin Ilf !■ will not .'dlow'. 

Si ind III li.iril t iin*.” 

A'. A., MI, vi, r)G : V. alvi Ham., I. iv, 82, 
(2) That w'liich gi^ros sirenglli or in 
wimh .strength con^isls.^ 

“ lly fliHl's help, 

.^iid vcfiirs, the imble sinen'K nf our jviwer, 
l-r.uue IwHig ours, wf'II bend it to our awe.*' 
Hen. V~l, il, 441; v. also x Hen. Vl-ll, 
iy, At ; T. X., II, v, (ifj. 

II., vb. To knit strongly. 

” Ask the lady Bona for tby queen ; 
Sfi bhalt thou sinew Imth these lands tn- 
^ gi-ther.” 3 Hen. VfAl, vi, 90. 

SINGING-MAN. A chorister.* 

” Liking his father to a singit^-man of Wind- 
sor.” | 2 Hen. IV-\l, i, 77 * 

SINGLE. (1) Only one. 

** Hear me one itng/r word.” 

^ A. IV., V, 11 , 35 * 
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(j) Pariicubr. bpt cial, individUtLl. 

** WlHTcriii every our of us luK .1 smuh hrmour.** 

Car., ll. 111, 40. 

(3) IhiiiitciicUd, alone. * 

" Whiit, alls ! ran these iiiy sinRie .'inns ? ** 

T. ami C., 11 , ii, Ij 5 ; v. also Temp., V, 

• * i. 

(4) Unmarried. 

*' \V|Jh(Tiiii; on 11 m- viiKin lluirn 
Grows, lives, and dies in sine/r hl'-sefiiu-ss.** | 
M. S. 1)., 1 . i, «o. 

(5) Simple, liom-si. .siiici n*. • 

** I sneak it will- a iM-.irt." * 

Urn. I 7 //-V, ii. 85. 

(6) I'Vcble, p»irposel(*s.s, trivial. * 

** Your helps .iii- in.my, ‘ir else your arlioits 

woiiid (.jmw woiiilifiiis stni’Jf.'* ‘ | 

•v Cor., II, I, u: ‘d*-** .}laL., I, vl, to; 

Tt'tnp., 1 , II, 4 u* 

(7) iMioli.sh, weak, silly.' ^ 

“ Is not your v*i|l e ||| liken > your wind slMiit f 
your ehin douli|<- ? \‘ini wil stnrjr i ** 
i itin. yr I. II, .107. 

(8) With all faniltu'ii re^^anliMl as a 

united whole. 

Mv UiiiiighI, wliuse iinilder yrl is luit ] 
f.llll.i.stl* .il, 

Sli.ik«'Sso uiv MHi;iVsl.«lr of in.iii lli.it fiiin turn j 
Is sniotherd 111 siinnise." Mat., 1, .e, 140. • 

SINGLE -SOLED. 'riire.idi.aie. hence, 
mean, contmiiplibh*. 

**0 sinale-soird jest, iioli Iv sumnl.ii lor the • 
siiiKlriM'ss.” A*. aU / , 11 , iv, 50. , 

Note. 'Sillier quolis fioni (oli;!.i\e*s ^ 
Vrtnfn Diitionarv : “ .M<‘iisieni- de unis 

‘ au Unssrau rt tie tiois iin epee '* .1 fliie.id* 

biirr, oMR.e-'.pun, genlti'iu.ui. 

SINGLY. (I) Sci.ar.il.ly. 

" Dcin.iml lln-iu stftfilv." .1.11 .,IV, iti, iV»8. 

(2) Only, by one’.-; self. 

*' Thou smf;lv luuiesi m.in. , 

llrrr, l.ikr.” J\ u/ . 1 ., IV, in, 50 ^ 

(3) 'I'akiiip: hut one. 

” The man 1 ‘‘peak of 0.1111101 m tin- woiUl , 
Be «oiint* rp\usi-d." ( or., II, 11, 87. 

SINGULAR. (I) r njtaiMlleleil. unexam- 
pled. I 

** Sonir villain, .tv, .'iinl in his art, ' 

Hath dour y«m Uuli this uiis* il injiirv.’' 

Ill, iv, 121. ■ 

(2) Notable, rare, eminent. I 

** Men of singuhr inte^itv and le.irninR.” ’ 

‘ .. .. y/i-». 17/7 H, IV, 5 ft. ! 

SINGULARITY, (i) .\ rarity, a curiosity. [ 

*' Vour K.ilkTy ' 

Have wr pass'd tliioii(>h, not with iiiiirh 
content 

In many stnguiantirs." If'. T., V, iii, ii. 
(2) Eccentricity. straiiReiiess. 

**1*111 ihvsi-lf into the triik of siniiuiarity.** 
r. A*., Ill, V, 1A4 ; V. .ilso Tor.^ I, i, lyj. , 

SINISTER.* (1) Left. j 

•' Yon shall find in the rri;inient of lh«* Spintl • 
one Capt.iin Spurio, with liis ciratrioc, 
an emblem of war, norc on Ills smi^er 
cheek.'* A. IK., II, i. 46. 

(j) Unfair, unjust, wrong. 


" *Tis no sint!>/er nor no awkwaid claim, 

Picked from the woriu-hok-s «f loiifr-v.iiiished 
days.’* //<■». I’ -II, IV, 85. 

SINK-A-PACE. F. cinque- pace. ^ 

A dance consisting of four steps and 
a cadence, called also a galliard. 

** My vc-ry walk should 1 j»* a ji*? : 1 would not 
murh as make a Iniw hut in a .mmA* 
B^pace** • T. A'., 1 , iii, 115. 

SINKING-RIPE. On the point of sinking. 
V. ripe. r 

•* The sailors sought for safety by our I»r*at. 
An# Ii-fl the ship, then sinkt^-ripe, to iis." 

•> r. Ii., 1 . i, 7H. 

Note.—Cf. " we<'l>inft-ripc *’ {L. /.. V, 
ii, 274 ; 3 Hm, V/-!, Iv, 172) ; •* rc-elmg- 
■ripc" {Tetnp., V, I, 279). 

SINNER.* (1) An offender, ouc who vio< 
lat(‘s divine law. 

“ \Vh;()wouldst thoubcabrrcdrrof Aomm ? ** 
Ham., Ill , I, 122. 

(2) A ibliiKpiehi. 

“ Like line. 

Who having into troth, by tPlling uf it, 

M;de siirh a finVicr oi hLs nirnuu y, 

To trodil his own lie.” Temp.', 1 , ii, loi. 

(3) \ catise of sin. 

*• llereS that which is foo weak to i*e ,\ 
sinner.** 1 . 0/ . 4 ., I, 11, 51. 

SIR. (1) A general titlq by which a 
person addri*sses the man to whom lu: 
i.s speaking. * 

*• O, sir, 1 did not k>»>k so low," 

C, K., Ill, II, 141''. 

(2) \ title applied to priesl.s a ml 
curates. 

•* .Sir llimh, pi>r$n.ide me not." 

.V. ir. IV., ], i, 1. 
N'ole.- •'N.-irt-s observes; ” £>om mas, the 
.ir,i(h-i:iii al title of a bachelor uf aits, was 
usually tendered by sir in English, at the 
Ihiivi mtir-s ; sci that a bnchek % who in the 
Ixmks sIikhI /)Gmini4S Drown, was 111 ron< 
vi-isation ralhd Sir Drown. Tlu-refon-, as 
most tleiical pi-rsons had taken th.U first 
I di^rcf, it Ix'iaiiu' usiul to style llirin »r.’* 

, lldliwrcll quoit's the Register of Duiials it 

C helinihain : ” 1574, August \XXI, S.r 

John Evans, curate of Cheltenham, buried.” 
ff . *' Sir Top.'ia ** in T. A*., IV, ii, 2. Ben 
) JiMisoii, Deaiiniont and Melcher, etc., furnish 

; i-x.iinples of the same practice, 

(3) A form of address. 

t " 6’ir, mv liege. 

Your fve hath too much youth in T.** 
i ir. r., V, i, 225 ; V. also Temp., V, i, 245 ; 

1 Gym., Ill, i, 16. 

1 (4) A lord, a sovereign, a master. 

J *' Sole sir o* the world.** A. and C., V, ii, 120. 

1.(5) gentleman. 

•' O good Gon7..Tlo, 

My true presen'or, and a loyal sir 
"V To him thou follow'sl.** Temp., V, 1 , (^. 

\C^) The fine gentleman (sarcastic), the 
exquisite. 

j "It liad«bcen better you had not kissfd 

I your three, fingers so oft, which now again 

you are inMt apt to play the sir in." 

0 th., II. i, i 7 t ; V. also Cym., 1 , i, 166 ; 
%r., I, U,2I2. 

(7) A lady. Cf. Beaumont and Flet- 
cher (quoted by Dyce), The Coxcomb, 
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iv, 345 (Viola, Nan, and Madge 
aro addres.sc‘d) : “ Sirs, to your 
task', and show this little novice 
How to bestir herself." Also, A 
King and No King, ll, i (Panthea 
addressing her waiting-women) : 
" Sits, leave me all,” and, again, 
PhiUistcY^ IV. iii, 53 (Arethusa 
and Euphrasia being addressed) : 
“ Sirs, feel my pulse." 

* Ah, women, vwimoii, look, 

Oiir lamp Is si^unt, it’s oiiW Good sirs, 
take heart." ^ 

A. and C., IV, xv, 85. Cf. "Sir Alice 
FonL" in ig. W. W., II, i, 45 ; Mmj 
" Hmee, sirs ; away," /.. L. L, IV, 
iii, 207. 

NoU-.— " Sir9,"Brovin<-iaUy,iii still nsedas 
.III exclani.ltion of surprise witlioul refcn iice 
to the number or the sei addnssi'cl, r.K, 
".Sirs, the d.iy," ".Sirs ng. but Ihey’ll be 
wild rnrii when the>«(il)ine li.mic " ((.nickett. 
Raiders). 

SIRRAH. A term of address a]ipli(*d to 
women. ^ , 

" SirraA, Iras, go." A. atid C., V, 11, 


I (3) To occupy an otl'ici.il position. 

" He sits 111 his •.t.ilc .IS a thing ni.ide for 
i Alex.iiuler." ('or., V, iv, 21. 

(4) To abide, to dwell. 

" 1 Imvo Ktti here all d.iy." M. M., IV, i, ig« 

(5) To remain unocrupted, ^ • 

" Dime, giMitlemeu, wc si/ Imi long on trifles." 

Per., 11 , III, (J9. 

((>) To pre.s.s. ^ 

" Woe doth the lic.ivier .si/ 

} Where it p»Tteives it is bin t.iiiitiv l*onie." 

I «f(A. // 4 , Iii, i8o, 

' {/f To have direction. 

“ I'liK king tlie grasii to know where sits thi^ 
I ^ wind." 

• M. r., 1 , i, Id ; V. .lisn M. A., II, iii, loi ; 

. • Ri(h. II II, i, : ill ii, 123. 

(S') To III, to liarnumize. 

; * “ liow well iny g.iniieiils .sf/4l|thu me.'* 

I Toni*., II, i, 271. 

B., ri'lle.K. • 'In seat. ‘ 

1 * ".Si/ \'*ii diiwii." M. ,U., V, i, 157. 

I C., trs. To .sit on, to lire) I one’s seat on. 

1 " III loiikl ll••( ill Ins iiiiile." 

lien. r///-lV, ii, 16. 
SIT IN THE WIND AGAINST. To be 


SIR- REVERENCE. A corruption of save- 
tn'ereme jsalva reverent ia). 

(i) An apologetic apostrophe before 
saying •.something that iniglii be 
considercil objectionable, often sim-» 
ply an ap<Jlogy in speaking to a 
superior. 

" A very n'vcrend bodv ; ay, such .1 one as 
a in.in iiwy not sp<Mk of, wiiIkmiI In* 
say, sir-rryrrrwr," C. Ill, 11, gi. 

(j) 'the thing signilied liy the word or 

ox]iression. When anything in 
delicate was to lie nienlioneil .sit- 
icvcrencc became the substitute, as. 
“ f told m a sir tevercncr. " (Nares). 
The term came to be ajijilied to 
human excrement. 

" If Ihoii art dun, we’ll draw tfit’e from the 
mine 

Of this sir^rtverenu love." 

A*, and /.. I, iv, 42. 
Note.—" 'ITiis sir-reverence luv*' " «- lliis 
dung-heap, love. The lull expression " sa •. ing 
your rcverrncp," is found in M, A., IH* iv, 
32 ; M. V., II, ii, 22, I io, etc. 

SISTER. Vb. A., trs. To resemble 
closely. 

" Her irt sisters the natural roses." 

Per., V, I’rol., 7. 


B., intrs. To be contiguous, neighbour- 
ing, adjoining. • 

"A hill whose concave womb rcwrirded 
A pi.'iintful story from a sistering vale." 

• . y *• 

SIT. Vb. A., intrs. (1) To seat one’s 
self, to repose on a scat. 

" Here will we sU and Ict^ho sounds of ransic 
Creep in our cars." A/. V., V, i, ^5. 

(2) To remain fixed. 

" WliyshouMaman Whose blood is wann within, 
Sn like his graodaire, cut in alabaster?" 

Af. V; If i, 84* 


o|>))o:ie(l tci. * 

" ni vet follow 

’lli<‘ t* .iiiidnl iImiim* of .Antouv, though my 

• • n.iMtn 


.Si/\ m the 'fiiul ai^(iin\l iiv'.’’ 

A. ami Ml. x, i7. Cf. " The wind sits 
in III'* *^liimliler of your suI," Ham., I, 


111, so. 


j SITH. r.,*iidv. .Since tliat time*. 

, " I eiilrr.il you lioth, 

I 'lli.il, h< m« of so voilligel.iysfitouglll lip with 

llllll. 

, .And m//i SI) III iglihniir'd to Iiix youth .ind 

I IniniiMii. 

[ llul V'Hi xoiK lis.de yinir rest ••••"•' in out 

* lOllll 

! Soil!' Iittlf (ini< Ham., II, ii, 12. 

j 11., innj. Smee, ;is, seeing lhal. Cf. 
}• ]\ 7 a\\. XXXV, (i: "Sith then hast 

I not tolled lilood.even blood shall 

I juirsiie thee,” 

j ’’ I''n»m hence 

ril love M. Iiinnl, sUh lovi- breeds such 

j olleii'e." (//A., Ill, lit, 380. 

I III., pn-|). After. 

I "I Mime to I'll you tilings .sith then bc- 

j l.illm." 1 Hen. I'/- II, I, lod, 

j SITHENCE. I., adv. Since, after that 
time. 

'* ll.ive you inforflied them sdHrnce?” 

Cor., Ml, if4<) ; v. al^i A. W., I, ill, 117. 

TI., (onj. Since, as. 

".SitHeme, in the loss that inav happen, it 
cfiiieeiiis you yiinething to know it.’* 

A. W., I, ill, no. 

SIT OUT. 'To St ami down, to take no 
part (as in a game). 

" Weil, sU >TU out : go homo, Ih'ron ; adieu ! " 

L. L. L., I, i, no. 

SIX AND SEVEN (To be at). To be in a 
state of 4:onfusion. Notc.-^Thc plural 
form is now exclusively used. Origin 
is uncertain.^ 

" All is uriQven, 

And everything Is left at six and sepen." 

Rich. /MI, U, lai. 


I 
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SIZE. A sliorti'iu'il fnrni of assise, the 
tii$ual wor»l f«)r an allowaiK^r or setth'd 

portion ol brcml, vac., dviU-tl out for a 
particular pricr, or Kiven to a (lc])rnd- 
anl. 'riu; nssi/A* of bread or fuel wiis 
lift <||:diuance for llie sale of bread or 
fuel. It'iyiiiK down price, leiii'tli. weight, 
thickness, etc. H<*iice sice came to 
ni<*aii diin(‘nsi(>nTin;tf<[iiitiide, etc., gener- 
ally as at j)resent (SUeal). ('f. .smir— a I 
poor .student wIkwi*. expen:ie.s for livini' 
are partially provi<h‘d liy his college. 

• (1) An allowance (an ar.aih'tnic term 

signifying certain portions of breach, 
beer, etc.). 

" 'Tis fKit in ' 

• To KriMlifi* inv elf.iMiirs, in dit off mv tr.«i ., 
To b.iiiily Ii.isly wnuJs, to si.int mv 

/■'. /.., II, IV, 171. 

(.») HttIK, dimension, sliaiu'. 

" Mill, for A< liiili'*;, mv ^luii si .in liiiif' vyvs 
Sli.ill liiid Iniii |jy iii^ I<irK«' .nut )Mirtlv&fV." 

T. uiul IV, V, 17S. 

(3) Kind, degri'e, amount. 

“ As oflrn slirit-kiiit* undistint^iiishM wim-, 

III (f.liiicMirs of iill MS<’, I'OlIi liinh .iiid low.” 

/.. 21 ; V .lUn //ill. r/// -V, I, 1 -/i ; 

/I. anti IV, \v, 4. • 

(4) Notion, coiieeption. 

” Hut, if llii'n* !•<•, 01 < vn . oin* sinU, 

It's past lln* MTi' of driMriiiiiH' ” 

, 1 . Ill*-/ , V, ii, *>7. 

SIZED, ('nn.sideral)li'. full, intense. 

” As iny love is .m;o/, iii\ Ir.n is so ” 

//iifii . Ill, II, 104. 

SKAINSMATE. (.ael, Simian • -a Unite (»r 
short sword, skea»^^-ii shoil swoni worn 
by the Irish and Scottish Highlanders. 

V. Macanlny, Histmv of ch.ip. 

XII : ** .'\ long knife e.illed ,i skrun.” 

A skeandhu-'.*! knife .sturk 111 the 
stocking of a fnll-drc.s.sed I hghlande*'. 

A companion in aims, henee. (as 
Nares siigge.sts) a ro.inng 01 swaggering 
companion ; tlie wont has hai! various 
iiiterpretatums. 

" I am tioiu- of Ids ” 

R. amt f Tl, iv, 1^*). 

SKIFF. Vb. To pass o^a r 111 a .skiff. 

” nify h.ivr sktfru 

TorrMits.” 1 '. K., 1 , Hi, 33. 

SKILFUL. (0 I' lever, exiH-rt. dexterous. 

•' III* w.i*; skilful oiioiiKh lo li.ivv lived sldl, 
if kiiowIcdKt* could be set up .igainst 
iiiortahty.” A. U',, 1 , I, 27, 

(2) Cunning, judicious. 

'* The skilful shrplu-rd peelM me certain 
wands." M. T., I, iii, 7ft. 

SKILL. I., subs. (1) T^i.scernnient, ap- 
prehension, wit. me lit til power. ^ 

” All die v/ri// 1 li.'ive 

RemeinlHTS not these Kanuenis.*' 

A'. IV. vii, M ; V. .d*o M. .V. D., II, ii, 

1 19 : .u. t>/., IV, li. 104. 

(2) Reason, cause. C t Warner, Albion* s 
England : ** Our Queenc deccast 


LOitcenId her Iieire, I wot not for 
what skill,'* 

** 1 think voii Ii ive 

As little skill to fear a? I have piir, ose 
To put you to *t.” W^. T., IV, lii, 152. 

(3) f'litiTiing. 

" Which of vc»u *»r stupefied 
Or seeming so in stkill, raiiivil (»r will not 
Relish :i truth like us i *' 

ir. r.. II, i, 135. 

(4) Dexterity, disphey of art, ex pert - 
iie.s5^. 

J* T<» show our simple skill.'* 

' M. N. D., V, i, no. 

(5) Act of wisdom, ^goodi9>olicy. 

" I'll so offend, to in.ike oflenre a skill." 

, X Hen. /I'-I, li, 198. 

II., vb. To matter, to signify. Cf. 
Ryroiv. Lura, I. i : 

” It skills iic*t, iKHits ..of, sti'p by sli*p to fi.ire 
His yctuth through .dl the iii,i/es of its r.-iu*.” 

” It skills mil greatly who lmpllgIl^ our 
d.»i>m.** 

2*.//iM. VI 111 ,' i, 28 j ; V. .also T. .V . V. 
I, 2S0 ; T. of S., Ill, ii, t2t>. 

SKILLESS. Ignorant. 

” And not .ill love to sec- you, though so miit h 
A<i riiiglil have drawn oru* to .. longei ^ov.ige, 
Hut je.doiisy wh.it might befall your tr.tvi‘ 1 , 
Ik mg sktllrss III these pari»." 

/. .V , 111 . iii, 9 ; V. also Jr•w^, III, 1, si. 

SKILLET. T.. .sdtlella^^i salver, chin, of 
s< ala «-a tniy ; skillii and scattlr are 
doubh't.s. 

A small pot or kettle. 

" l.et houM'wives make a skillet of my helm.” 

• Otk., I, 111, 271. 

“ It is iiidikely that the pend h.id 
.my Mibstaiio.d image in his mind win 11 pen- 
mug I his hue ; but, iievi rthelc's.s, the iollnwiiig 
iiott, I'omiiiuiiirated by Mr. b'airholt, is an 
e\c I edinglv furious one. ' TliC. Museuiii of 
bondoii .\iitiiiuities * furnishes a ciiiious 
illiisti.irtoii of this p,iss.ige, proving Dm* 
I'ustnm ot sf) turning an old helmet lo use. 
Ill this iiist.ipie a en'sted morinu the 
Mxleeiith rentiiry lia.s been fitted with .a * '«ik 
.uid I'h.iiii, and formed into a r ;imp-keti>e. 
It w.is found in dredging the Th.'iiues neax 
Ihi’ 'I'ower of I.oiidnn ” (Hnlliwell). 

SKIMBLE-SKAMBLE. A n dtipl. of skatn- 
ble (scainble) a Irequ. of scamp. 

Wild, confused, rambling. 

" Such a deal of skimhle-skamhle stuff 
As puls me from my faith.” 

X Hen. /r-lll, i. 132. 

SKINKER, A.S. to give drink. 

A tapster, a drawer, one who fetches 
Jitptor in a public house. Cf. Scott, 
Old Mortality, chap. XI : “ An old 
''^'kinker, you mean, John.** 

V ” Ncjd, 1 gave thcis this pennyworth of.iugai; 

’ clapped even now into iny hand by aii 

under-s/ltnftcT.” x Hen. IV A\, iv, ii. 

SKIRR. Probably from I-. discurrere, con- 
nected with scurry and scour, to scurry. 
A., intrs. To run, to hasten. 

** And make them shirr away, as swift as 
stones. 

Enforced from the old Assyrian slings.” 

iien. r-lVp vii, 34 
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M , tis. 'I’ll passovm.ijiidlv. to scour. 
C'f. H\ roll, Sirfjt' nf ('orinth, XXII : 

“ Muui^ ■'I'WI >!•, ifttrr III* pl.iln.” 

.Sft/rr ilu* country round.'* 

Mac., V, iii, .15. 
Noll'. — " Riminl ” Iuti* biruis to In- iibod 
III .III .itiriliutivcsnm* qualifying “coiiiitrv.’’ 

SKIRTS, (i) The ciIkc of a garment. 

Si w iiiij in Ihc skirts of it (.1 gown).** 

T. 0/ S., IV, iii, ij2. 

(j) Piirlujiis, C(^ifuios, borders. 

, “ Young ForAinhras, 

Of unimproved iin-ttli* hot and full 
ll.itli in the skirts of Norway lirre Aid there 
Sfi.iik'il up a ii<4 of l.'iwIi-bS resohili-s, 
l*or food and diet." Ifaiu., 1, i, <>7. 

SKITTISH. Sc. to . A/oV-to . skip, to 
ca|M*r like a restless horsi*. 

(i) Wanton, hasty, volati^•. 

"Now expeetation.^lsi kling skilli\h spiiiK, 
Si’ts all on h.i/.ird." T. a/fii f., I'lol., 20. 

(.!) I'K'kle, flighty. 

" For binh .is 1 .mi .ill true lov* rs .m-, 

I'listaid .iiid*s/(;//«s'A in all ino1i%iis i-lse, 

S.tve III the eoiibt.iiit iiii.ige of llii> iriMlute 
Th.it is heloveil." J\ .V., II, iv, 17. 

SKY. (i) '^ho firmament. 

" Now, bv tin sky that h.ingi n1iov*>oiii hej>ls, 
f like it I’lll." K /., II,*, v>7. 

(j) .\tmosphcT«^ climate. 1 

" Fieivf, freeze, thou liilii-r sky, 

'lli.it dost not bile so nigli 

As lii’iiehts forgot." ! 

A. V. L., 11. v,i. iHr, V. .dvi A*. in. I 

IV, 94. j 

(.1) De.stiny. heaven. « 

" I III* '-kv 

(’ll V i'S IH frei- Sl'opi*." t .1. ir , I, 1. 

SKYEY. iVrtaining ff» the .>ky, < theieal. 

• " A bre.illi thou .lit. 

Servile to .ill the skviy iiillu* in ••s." 

W. .1/., III. I, M. 

SKYISH. Leading to the sky, apjiroach- 
ing tin' .sky, very high. 

" Till of this f1 it .1 inouiil.iiii you h.ive iiiade, 
'lo o'erlopold Pelioii, or the \kvi\k lii'.id 
t)f blue Olympus." Ham., V. 1, 

SLAB. (rael. s/ki/v— mild, mire, connected i 
with slabber, slobbery, slarer. 

Tliick, slimy; sticky, slalfliy, glutinous. 

" Mak" the gruel thif k arnl slab." 

Muc., IV, i, iz. 

SLACK. Vb. A., iiitrs. io lad, lo ! 
languish, lo flag. 

“Their negociatknis nil must slack i 

\V.iiitiiig his manage." T. anJC , ni,iii, %. ; 

H., trs. (i) To neglect, to abate, 

• » remit. V 

" If then they chanced lo slac 0 ymi ' 
We eoiild«ontrril them." • 

K. /... n, iv, 241 ; V. ^so Otk., IV iii, 88 ; J 
M. IV. IV., Ill, iv, 107. . 

(2) To retard, to check, to repre.ss. 

‘ 1 am nothing slow to slack his 

A. ami IV, I, 3. 

(3) To loosen. 

" the Ixiliiis there.** frr., Ml. i, 43. 


SLAKE. Vb. A., ti.b. 'To (pieneh, to 
allay. 

" It loiild not s/akc mine ire. nor eave my 

hi'art." j //<•(». I /-i, IV, ;ij. 

B., iiilrs. To abiito, lo tK'civ.iso, 


‘ No flotxl by v.iining slakilh.'* 


SLANDER. 

words. 


R. c»7 1C177. 

L. subs. ^(1) An otleiico by 


Ills gift is ill devising impossible slanders.** 

M. A., 11. i. 12). 


" Do nie no slander, Dougl.is." 

• X Hen. /r- IV, Iii, 12. 

(2) f)efamati(in, c.'iluinny. 

^ " Ills gift is ill devising imp 

* (ri A di.sgraee, a reproach. Cf. Spenser. 
^ lutnir Qiurnr, IV, viii, 30 S 

" 'lh.it sh.imefiil h.ig, the slaiuler of her sfx.*" 

O, letaiiv soviTeign.liiiii .iw.iy his f.ice 

* And bidliis e.irs .1 little while Im* de.if, 

*1 ill 1 have tuld this slamier of his MihmI, 

JImw (iimI .iiirl I'oitii iiieii li.ite so fmil a liar." 
All A. // I, I, II); V. .dsn An A. IJt-l, 
III, 2 ji ; Hen. T- 111, vi, 84. 

( l) 111 name, dl ri'putation, ill report. 

" S'oii sh.dl not Inul me, d.iUKlitei, 

.\lliT the dander of most bU'pniothers, 
lll-->.il unto >ou." <■)'»«., I» l» 

( 5 f A idanderi r (misapplied by Dog- 
berry). 

"Moreovir, tiny Ii.ive spoken imtrutlis ; 
!»*i *111(1.11 ily, tiny are slanders,** 

• .V. /!., V, i, Z05. 

II., vb. (i) fo dispanige.^ 

" Wi lt not von ili* ii .IS dill I .IS the siiitencu 
'I h.ii you li.i\e dandireU so / " 

M. M., 11, iv, xio.a 
• (j) I'n dishnnntir. fo ilis»',:ave. 

"ll*r <y*s b*» ‘•ii’ ii, .iiifl they iiioiiriierit 

S* i-io • 

At Ml* h who, not bom f.iir, 110 be.iuty liiek, 

* .S/uMi/iroi^' IT* .ilmii vmih .1 I ds*- esii-fm," 

Sonnet ('.\XV1I, 12. 

( 1) To reproat h. 

" Slander Valentine 

W illi f.d-‘ ihhhI, I'ow.mlii •■, .uid jmor descent." 

i. r;. r.. Ill, ii, 31. 

(4) To iniMlse. 

" I w'.idd not, ill I* rins, from this time 

luriii 

il.id* you s*i slander any nioineiit's leisure." 

Ham., I, iii, 133. 

SLANDEROUS. Ji) Utteiiiig *U iamatory 
repot ts. • 

" Diiiie ♦.# death by slanderous tongues 
Was t.'ie Hero that here lies." 

M. A., V, ill, 4. 

(2) Di iavnatory, calniiinious. 

" will* h di* s i* llie se.u:cli. 

And hath as oft a slanderous '‘pitaph 
As r*-eoril «>i fair art.” 

^ ( >»!., Ill, lii, )2 ; V. also /. C., IV, i, 20. 

(3) Disgraceful, ignominioiflh. 

" F(ir who so basi* would siit h an office have 
As slande.^us deuthsmaii to srjbuv a slave? " 

* A. 0/ L., xoox. 

SLAUGHTER-MAN. A slayer, a de- 
stroyer. 
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" Tt’ii, chiisrU by orn*. 

Am now (‘ach one the. slaufihterman of 
Iwriily.” 

Tyw., V, iii, 49 ; v. also Hen. K-llI, hi, 41. 

SLAVER. Vb. To exchange amorous 
kisses. 

^ “ Should I, d.iinii'd then, 

Slaver with lips as uoininon ns the stairs 
'Jbnt iiioiint the Capitol ' '* Cvw., I, vi, 104. 

SLEAVE. Ktyniofogy floiihtfiil. Cf. Ger. 
scA/ri/#»— a knot or loop, Dan. .-s/oi/r— a 
loose knf>i. ' 

The knotted ar.d entangled ^art of 
« silk ; raw unwrotiglit or llosssilk, hence, : 
any tangle*. * 

** Slei'p, th.it knits lip till- I ivi-IIM .\/r/pr ttf 
rare." Mai\, II, 11, jft. 

SLEAVE-SILK. .Soft lloss or iinspiin 
silk (v. Sleave). 

"'IIkiii idlr iiiim.iti ii.il sl\> ill of s/i aeir.\i//r.*^ 

'I . and V, 1, 

SLEDDED, h'igliting from sledge;. 

"lie smote the iUtUed I'ol.u ks on the it-e." 

Hunt., 1, 1, (1). I 

SLEEK. \ , adj. (1) Smooth, glossy. I 
TIiv slerk siinMith h* .ul." I 

M. S. /)., »V. I, .1. ! 


(.^) Teiiiiiiig to induce .sleep, somni- 
ferous, soporiferoiis. 

*' We will give you sleepy drinks."^ 

W. T., I, i, I 

(4) Sleeping, asleep. 

" Will it not be reci*ivi*d, 
Wltrn we have mark'd with blood those sleepy 
two 

Of his own chamber?** ' Mac., I, vii, 7V 

(5) Dull, inactive, sluggish. 

" In the mildness of«your sleepy ihoiighls.” 

Rich, i//-lll, vii, til. 

(fi) l)ilalory, irresolute. 

*• *Tis not sleepy business ; 

Uut must b(' lookediio speedily aiul slnniglv." 

C’VM. Ill, V, 

SLEEVE. . Probably an orntimenti d rulf 
worn as a favour just sis a glove, sear I, 
garter, or riband was worn in tinu*s ot 
chivalry. Vf. Drayton, liarnn's Wars : 
** A lady’s slrette high-spirited 1 Listings 
wore.” Hall in his Chnmiclti rehrs to 
the practice : “ One ware on his hrad- 
jH'ace his lady’s sleeTie, and anolhi-r 
iiare on his lielmc the glove of his 
tleareling.” 

" Here, Diuincd, keep this sle^e.** 

T. and C., V. ii. 0?. 


(2) lMg..-Cnniiiiig.hypocriti(Ml.^lippti y. 

" How sleek .md w.iiilon 
Vc appe.ir 111 eviTy thim' in.iv mv rum." 

Hen. 17 / 7 - 111 , 11, 241. 

II., vb. IMR. To inaki* pU-ibani, to 

srnoo'li over. 

" (h'litle Illy loul, sleek n’l r mum ru^,’i;fd l*i.»k<», 
lie blight and jom,i| 'iuhhk V"'ii gii<‘ 4 s m- 
iiiKht." .Maci 111,11, 27. 

SLEEK-HEADED. Having the hair 
smooth or well coiiilu'd. 

" Sleek-heoiled men .ind mu h .i-: s|fcp 1/ 
iiiKhts." y. ^ 1 , n, 

SLEEKLY (Slickly). Smoothly, glo^.silv. 

"Let their heads be sleeklv iiMiibed," 

J\ of S.. IV, i, 77. 

SLEEP. For |uv.sent part —hli*i']Miig Note. 
—The iiitli-ctioii isomittrd as iivipiently 
by Shakespeare in the iii.st ut a pair ol 


SLEEVE-HAND. A wristdwnd, atutf. 

Note.— Crttgr,ivc giyes polgnet Je la chemise 
as " thr: sleeve-hand of a shirt.** 

** You would think a smock were a she-ingel, 
h>* !)i> eh.inls to the slreve-hanii .md the 

work al)oul the square on ‘t.” 

w. r., IV, lii, 207. 
SLEEVELESS, Bootless, futile, u.seless. 
Note- 'rite origin of this sefi.se ol the 
\vord >s uncertain. Ben Jonson with 
Bt‘;iumont and Fletcher have “ a 
.%i(\ ivli‘ss ••rrand,” Hall, ** a slecvflvss 
tale,” Milton, “ a sleeveless^ reason.” 
(Only one* u&etl by Shakespeare.) 

"TIi.il s.iinc voting Trojan a*s, lha: loves 
* the when’ there, might send that (ii ■ ki>h 
whore- masterly villain, with the sli ■ ve, 
h.uk to the dissembling luxurious di. b, 
of .1 sleeveless errand." 

r. and C., V, IV. 7. 

SLEIDED. A.S. slcr-^-a weaver’s reed, a 


words, e.g. “ withuui or A'lf/t/cc or 
grumblings,” Temp., I. ii, ^40: “ The 
generous and gravest ciliztim.” . 17 . .W., 
IV, vi. ,1.^ : 

•' Mv lord, * shall repf) .iiiia/edlv 
H.dt sleep, half waking.” 

M. .V. l\ IV, i. 144. 


I sley. 

I Sep.'urateci or parted into threads. 
I and jirepared for the weaver’s sley. 

\ " When she weaved the deided silk 

I With ttiigrrs long, small, white as milk." 

I Per., IV. Prol., 21 ; v. also L. C., 48. 

j SLEIGHT, (i) Craft, trickery. 


SLEEPS. Pin., same as sleep. Cf. Sidney, ] 
Arcadia : “ My s/tv/».< were iinpiired ! 
after, and my wakings never unsaluted.” 

" It seems Ids sleeps were liindi red by thy I 
r.«iliiiR." I 

C. E. V, i, 71 ; V. als4> I lam. IV. v;i, 30. j 

SLEEPY, (r ) Drowsy, inclined to sleep, i 
" 1 am s/ri-pv." M. IV. Hi, 27. 

(2) Belonging to sleep, iv'^sociated with 
sleep. 

"It is a deepy language and thou s|Kak'st 
Out of thy alit^.*' Temp., II, i, 203. 


«. " Ulysses and stout Diomede 

With sleiekt and manhood stole to Rhesus' 
^ , tents.** 3 Hen. FI-IV, ii, 20. 

Art, contrivance. 

" Distilled by magic sleighis.** 

■a Mac., Ill, V, 26. 

’SLID. “By CkkI’s lid” (one of the 
oaths common in Shakt^s^are's time, 
as. also, *ods heartlings, 'ods nouns, 
bodykitts, ‘slife, 'slight, zounds, etc.). 

" ril make a shaft or a bolt on 't. 'S/td, 
*tia but venturing.** 

M. \y., III. Iv. 24. 

. _ V' 
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SLIGHT. I., atlj. (i) TriHing, insigniri- I (4) To ilisongago. to oxliicato. 


'1 1 mii^- you make ao s/iieW a oucstion.' 


Fmm whirli ovi’ii lii-n* I «///> iiiy wtMrii'il 
hrjd.” Kick. Ill IV, iv. iw. 


a auistion." mrn. in i v, IV, iw. 

W«i. /F-IV, i. 167. subs, (i) A fault, an olTonce, 

(-!) (’(intoinptible, worthless, frivolous. an indiscivtion. 

“ A\v.iy, sHghi man I *' /. C., IV, i, 12. “ Tis a vrniji Ott^ IT, 1, 6. 

(.?) Careless, negligent. (.>) A <leviation. 

*• We haveVen too sligM in siifri rancc.” u i* tni« withon^nny of or 

Cym., Ill, V, 35. crossing tlic pl.iin liif-liw-iv of talk.” 

(1) I.iglit, nnsliJbstantial. .V. r., Ill, i, ir. 

t 

.Sonnr^XLV, i. stalk, • 

11., arlv. Slightly, little. ^ of goal .nul of yew • 

•• Is Caesar wkR Antonins pri/M v, w ,V 1 

ji. amt f:., I, i, sfi. • , - 

111., vb. To thrdw (as of little value). %{■]) A srion, a descendant. 

■* The rogues sligkied me into the river.** " s/i/., s|iniiig fmm Ihn g#iiT Ainlro- 

If'., HI, V. 8. ^ ^ 

'SLIGHT. A contraeflon fop “ by (.hnl’s * ii.- Uiiii in i\^r 


M. r.. Ill, I, ir. 
A twig separated from the main 
*stalk. • 

" Ilf goal .and slt/*s of yew • 

Slivei’d ill ilie iiiooirs eclipse.'* 

Mac., IV. J, 3«. 


FLIGHT. A contraction lop " by CkmI's ' lie Uiid in u*?.** 

light ” (v. 'Slid). T. A., V, 1, 0 : v. .dso M. .U., Ilf, I, 141. 

" '.sVigA/, 1 ixiiild^i be.it the nigue ' *• (') A Uiiul nt noose, in which grey- 

T. N., npv, 2() ; V. also T. Ilf, ii, 11. Iioimrls wi*re held, bidorc they were 

SLIGHTED OFF, Were. Were put oft allowei I to start for their game, 

with contempt, were treated with dis 1 see von «t.ni-l like gr^'^ounds in the 

regard. • //«». I^-lII, i, 31, 

-My leturs pr.iying on hi^ siile coiiuti rfeit coili (bra.ss, wa.sh«d 

cTTr'U'Tfv i \*r 11 1 * • * Note. -'“To give the slip’*— to 

SLIGHTLY. (I) In a small .Ugrcc, in- , „„,‘„ticc,L 

consideralily a.^lk n Jonson, 

11 1 gall hllll ihgktly. * Ham., IV, mi, 147. ; 1 1 1 1 • ^ 

j I * b T ' A 

(.•) Carelo-ssly, reatlily. with slight pro- ! .. 

text. • j .Mnis-«1 111 ihi- bii'.iii'-.'., Ii.ui the \/i/» shirr'd ou me, 

" Vou were to blame, I must ]je pl.im with , hmhiImI- n. * 

you, • ! » f I. iil'yO (iieeiie, 1 hU'Vi**‘' r'iHitng Out I 

To part ro*/igA//y with ycHir wf. 'sfk^ \ .. Hiei elore 1» ‘ \Vi nl and got him 

.1/. I'.. \, I, 1115 . s/t/fs whicli are counterfeit 

SLIGHTNESS. Frivolity, trifling. j, pj,.,-, ,,i num. y, l«-iiiK l.rassc, and 

•• (liw w.iy till- Whilr coviTi'd liver willi silver, which the 

To unstable difklHcs.." C>.. HI. i, „ 7 . common lie., pie call s/i/is." 

SLIP. I., vb. A., iiitrs. (i) lo glide. «i„,t ,„ii,ii.if.u did l glw you? 

"And with indented glide'% did \ltf* .iway .\ftr. 'Mu s/i/>. sir, the i/ip ; e.an you not 

Into a bush.” /I. y. IV, iii, 114. u.i-.-ive'*' 

, , III ti. amt J., II, IV. 44 ; v. .ilho K. and A., 

(2) lo pass unhccdcil. 

'* Sit by rny side, and let the world a/i^.” __ „ * c* 1 - i 

r. */ i-., Ind., II. 14*. SLIPPER. A.S. di/u r. 

(3) To backslide, to fall tato error. v n'sl^.l U..r»cvon 


(3) To beickslide, to fall hito error. 

" You shpp'd ii»>t 


Will any but with US.” ! and t «n'iiish di.ib*<Al.s. 

ly. T.f ii, 85 ; V. .alsf^ M. M., II, ii, 81. : 'A ^hppfr%m\ sn!»lle Jitiiave.’* 


IL, trs. 'i) To abandon, to renounce, i 
to part with. 


" Whereof ingrateful man, with liqiArisli . 

draughts I 

And morsels unctuous, greast-s; Ids pure 
• That from it all consideration slips:* y 1 
T.ofA., IV, #, 21 J. 

(2) To let loose, to let go free as from 

slij>s. • 

" We’ll dip you for a season.” 

Cym., IV, iii, « ; v. also T. 0/ .S., V, ii, 32. 

(3) To omit through negligence. 


: 0/A., II. I, 237 . 

. SLIPPERY. (1) Iiistt.iire, precariou.s. 


"My iit'dii now stands on such slippery 

• gromid.’* /. Ill, i, 192. 

(j) Perfidious, insidious, faithless. 

" Wbif h when they fall, as being slippery 
slandi'Ts, 

• 'lie- love Ih.ii lean'd on fhem .as dippery too, 
1)0 oin* pl.ick down anotlii#'* 

• T.M C., Ill, iii, 84. 

(3) Yiehliiig, easily unloosed. 

" As dippery as the G/irdian knot was hard.” 

Cym., II, ii. 34. 


" 1 had almost dipped the occasiim.” . % , t 1 1 *. • 

Mac., 11,^1,29. (4) Unstable, uncertain 
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“ il(? tli.il St. mils u|Viii a slippery pUrt' 

Miikcii Hill- of no hold to slay him up." 

AT./., Ill, iv, I j 7 ; v. .ilsofyw., Ill, 

(5) iMCklo. 

“ Our slippery propln, 

Whosr lov»* is iirvri link'd lo tin* d«'Si'ivi‘r 
^ Till his «lisi-iis .m- p.isl, Iw'i'iii to throw 
l#)inpi'V tin* (iri-.it .ind .ill his diKiiith'S 
U|wii his .son." /I. and 1, ii, 177. 

(6) Wanton, nnchasti*. 

** My wih- Is shffpery'* IT. T., I, ii, 262. 

Noll’.- I’or .1 t'oi'li'spoiiillTi;' St’iiSf to till* 
vitI) " slip " V. W. T., I, 11, M*?. 

SLISH. A lif'litrr form of s/nsVi. 

^ A cut, a slash. 

" Jli'ii-'s snip .mil nip .nnl ml .iiid \h\h .iiu. 
slash. " y. 11/ S., IV, iii, 1)0. ^ 

SLIVER. A.S. .sli/iiii- -lo I liMvi*, to rr.iil, 
to slice. 

I., vli. 'I'o trar, to split. To slip olf. 

“ Oall III Ko.il, .nnl -lips nf \i w, , 

!stirfr\i III lln- iiionii*-. 1 1 li|w 

■l/.it'., IV. i, js ; V. .ilsi. K / , IV, li, n- 

11., .siihs. :\ small liram li hroki’i) off. 

" An nivions \hver liioKr." 

ILttn., IV. vii, 171. 

SLOBBERY, ('oiinnli’il with •:lah. ^lah- 
hrir, sidvn. 

Miry, sloppy, moist, inuildv. 

** I will SI 11 niv ihiKi loin. 

To hnv .» .nnl a diilv l.mn 

In that nook .shot 1 1 II isle m AMson." 

Hen V 111. \ . n. 

SLOP. O.N. slofyf^t a oown a loo-sc 
trailing i;.inucnt (Vif^fiisson). 

(1) ;\nv kiVul of outer I'.iriiu’iit m.ulr of 

liiK'ii. 

c "(», ihviiirs ail* ^ii.iuls on \\ iMt<jSi I’lipid’s 

hosr ; 

l>i.stit;iMi‘ not his slop.'* I .! 1. , IV. iii, S|. 

(2) .A loose lower f».irmenl. 

" 'I'inTi 'n a I''ri’n« h ^.ilnl ui'Ui lo vo»ir iTfin h 
slop." A'. lOi.: J , II, iv, II. 

(3) Pill. -Larm* wide tioiiseis. 

"A lii’i'iiini lioin lln* w n <1 iluwroN iifl, .ill 
slops." 

M. .t., Ill, II, p. , V .ils., .* Hen. /I'-l, 
ii. .14- 

slope. Vb. To bend down, lo bow. 

" Thonnh p.il.iti-s, .ind pvt.iiiinK, d.i slope 
Their lii'.uls to tin 11 i.M.inl.ilioii'..'* 

W.ir.. IV, i, *17. 

SLOVENRY. Slovenliness. untidmess 
(only once u^led by Sli.ikespeare). 

" Tinn* h.ilh worn iis nitn s/mriirv.” 

lien, r IV, lit, 114. 

SLOW. I., adj. (1) Not ra})id. 

** Swi’t’l llowors an* slow." 

Rich. 1// *11, IV, 15. 

(j) Not ready, or prompt. 

** A sliHf toin*!!!’." J'. .V., Ill, iv, 08. 

(3) Dilatory. 

" I am iiolhiiiK slou’ to slark his li.iste '* 

t K. atUJ., IV, i, 3. 

(4) llumdnini, serious, uninteresting. 

" Hut, .Aime, 

To h'.ivo this k*ni rin'uuntiT of our wits, 

Aiul fall aoint'wh.it into a slower nuMhod, 

Is nut thi* caus«*r of thi* tinu'h'ss deaths 
Of llioao Plaiiiageiiei*.." gKu'h,ill-l, ii, 118. 


(5) Dull, heavy, dead. 

" It makes me h.ive .1 slou* heart. ” 

T. a. I'., IV. II, fi4. 

(6) Unapt, inexpert. 

" 1 am slow of study." M. \. />., I, ii, fio. 

11., adv. Slowly. 

" How shw his soul sail'd on." 

Cym. I, ill, 13. 

111., vb. To delay (only once used as a 
verb by Sliakcsix^are). 

" I would I knew not why it should In* 
, .sAnn'if." A. aw//.. IV, i, 16. 

SLUBBER. A varianj of slcMer. 

(1) To hurry over, to slur over, to 

spot] by overliaste. 

" Sluhher not hiisinehs for iny sake.” 

M. V., II, VIII, yt. 

(2) To sully, tq.soil, lo obscure. 

" N oil must, tlnnfon*, hi; lonterit to sluhher 
tip- f{l*>S!» of your new fuEtiiin”* with the. 

nil ire stubborn and Ixiisleroiis eK|M> 
dition." ‘ Oth., 1, iii, 227. 

SLUG-A-BED. A .slugganl, a lazy crea- 
ture. 

" Fie you slug-a-bed'* K. and /., I\', v, 2. 
SLUGGARDIZE. To make sluggish or 
lazy. * 

" K.iIIutsi*!’ iIh’ wondur. of the world abioad, 
Thau, liMfiK dully sluggardis*d at home, 
We.ir out thv youth with shapelei-s nil* uess." 

r. /,. r., 1. I, H. 

SLUICE. Vb. i‘o cause to rn.sh torth m 
a birrent. 

** \ id i'4)iisef|iienlly, like a traitor eow.ird, 
Sluu'd out he> iiiiitxvnt soul through streams 
01 blood.'* Rich. //-I, 1, 10 1. 

SLl^MBERY. Slumberous, taking place 
in sleep. 

" III this slnmherv aijitation, what h.iv«‘ vmi 
Iie.ird her !».iy ? " Mac.^ V, i, n. 

SLUTTISH; (i) I'onl, nasty, uncle, n. 

** Wadi the foul f.ice of thu sluttish groii.- 1." 

r. and tj>s ». 

(2) OlTeiisive, abominable. 

** Fi*rtuue's ilispleasun* is but sluttish, if it 
smell so stnmulv as thou spoak> st of." 

A, If., V, II. 6. 

(3) Neglecting, heedless. 

•' You shall shine more bright in thf*se tvjiiteiils 
Tlian iiiiswopt stone besmear'd with sluttish 
time." Sonnet LV, 4. 

(4) Neglected, unkempt. 

" Hakes the elf-locks in foul sluttish hairs." 

R. and /., I, iv, 90. 

^—4.1 Meretricious, pertaining to coiir- 
tesans. 

* O, ihesi* euoMinterors ! ... set them down 
For sluttish spoils of opportunity 
And daughters of the game." 

r. and C., IV, v, 62. 
Note. — For sluttish spoils of oppurtunUy 
Johnson gives "oomipt wenches, of whose 
chastity es'ery opportunity may make a prey. " 

SLY-SLOW. Creeping with slow, stealthy 
step. Note. — ^The second folio gives 
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** llv-blovv,’* but of. Pope, Ilssuy on 
Man, IV. 22b : “ All sly-slow tilings 

witl^ circumspL'Ctivo eyes.*' 

" riir slv-slatr hciurs shall not clrtonniiiatc 
1 hi* datcli-bs liiuit of thy dear nxilp.** 

Rich, II-l, ill. 150. 

SLYLY, (f) Cunningly. 

•* (I’ll) deceive mure slyly than IMyssrs could.’* 
3 //cm. ii, iSo. 

{j) Sforctly, iiflpcrceptibly, iiiKlerhainl. 
“ Thi* king was slyly fingered Uroni tin* deck.** 
3 //CM. VI V, i, 44. 

SMACK. A.S. s»irt*r — Idsti*. 

1.. vli. (i) To jliow Uu* iii'liicnct* of a 

ipiality. to .show .1 iialiiraf incliiia' 
lion. • * 

" Mv father did sruiielhing 

*iV. V., n. ii, 14. 
(-0 To savour. •• • 

“ Nnthiiiif slie di>«*s nr si^-irK 

Hut snmeh of something greater.'* 

W. T.t IVj iv,% 5H ; v. .ilvi 1, ii, 4$ ; 

K. /.. r, i. 209; 11, i, y,h 7 

11., subs. (1) I‘'lavour. tinctun*, savour. 

" Vour lordship, tluiiigh not ile.ir p.ist your 
]^}Uth, hath yet sitiiie stumk of age in 
^ yon.’* 2 Hen. IV I, li, 81. 

(j) .V sIlKlTtcnilg. 

'* He hath *.f smatk of all iietghltonring 
laiigu.iges." A, ir., IV, 1, 18. 

( slight l•xpcrioncL*, 

'*'Jhftu hast to pull at a smack o* the (oii. 
trary.” A. ir., II, iii, j**. 

SMALL. 1 .. adj. (i) LitMe in size, (tiiiiiii* 

ulive. 

*' I.et me go grind tfn-ir bore s to |'#i\vder 
small.'’ T. V, 11, 199. 

(j) Lifllc in .Jtniounl. 

’’Small cheer .iiid great u<lciiiiie in.ikes a 
merry least." (\ /•;., Ill, i, zh. 

(3) LitlU; ill duration, short! 

** After some small spai e." 

A. y. IV, iii, 150. 

(4) Little in iintiortaiici*, trilling, petty. 

"As yon say, thrn:’s .small ch*»Keiii rotten 
apples." T. of .S., I, 1, III. 

(5) Little in strength, o4 poor (piality, 

weak. 

" I will make it felony to drink small bwr.” 

2 Hen. VI- IV, li, 64. 

(^)) Little in thicknc.ss, thin, slender. 

** The smallest lhre.'id 
That ever spider twisted.” • 

• A. /., IV, iii, 127. 

(7I Tine, clear, of a high sound. 

" Thy small pij)^ 

Is, as the maiden's organ, shrill and sound." 

r. iV., I, iv, 12. 

(s) ’A^tty, mean. 

" Flattering himself in project of a power 
Much stii.iUer than the smallest of his 
thoughts." • 2 Hen. IV-l, iii, 30. 

IL. adv. (i) To a little degree, 

** It small avails my mood." R. of L,, 1273 * 
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I (j) Softly. 

t “ You shall p1.iv It in a in.isk, .ind you m.iy 

s|K*.ik .IS siMtill as v<*ii will." 

.u. .V. /)., 1 . iij 42 : v. .dso M. ir. ir., 1, 

», 44* 

III., stdis. (1) The slemlrr p.irt tat the 
I leg Ik*1o\v the call. • 

' ** He is best indued in the small.” 

I • L. /.. /,., V. ii, 646. 

j ( 2 ) r.ittli; Kiiiii. 

I . ” Stnall have continual ploddi-rs ever won." 

I • , /.. /.. /.., I, I, 81.. 

I SMALL-BEER. ItLsigniiicanl doinestit* 

I * fveiits. 

** To sill kli* fools .Hill diruiiu-li* small-heer.” 
j O/A., II, i, 158. 

i stlATCH. • (.\ soflriied fori\^ o^ .sniurft.) 
A l:isti*,%a li.ivoiir.* 

“ ‘lliy lili* li.illi sitnii* smalt h of liiiiioui' in it." 

/. < .. V, V, 45. 

I SMILE. VI). .\., inlrs. (i) To express 

ple.iMire bv a change r>f count etiaiice. 

' " .Aiii4' riv I t.iugbl iiiv brow to frown. 

Will II iiiw.iid joy I'liioii I'd iiiyiicart hi smile.” 

T.i;. y., I, ii, 63. 

(.^•ro exrile joy by a cheerful appear- 
auee. 

*• Wnh Min/nig ph-iily, :mtl f.iir prosiiemus 
il.ivs." /^»cA. ///-V, IV, 47. 

(^l) 'I'o b>ok gay and joyous. 

** .AllIutUMi rn.iy one d.iy smile again." 

/-#/.. /.., I, I, 3lfi. 

{.{) 'I'o appc.ir piopitioii.s, lt> look with 
f;g\'oiii. • 

" I’oi luiii', giNal-riight : >wi/c once irmre ; 

I iiirii ihv w’hf. A’. II, ii, 162. 

1 15., Irs. (1) 'I'o p reive willi a smile, 

!• to ridii lib* witli ;i grin. 

■ ** Smile >i*ii iiiy spi 1*1 brs, as I wi n* 'i fool ? " 

K. L., H, il, 71. 

(j) 'I'o contiirt nr' wriiiUIe by smiling. 

" Hi do sMii/c bis f.iii* into iiioiv lines than 
IS in till* iii'W iiiaj> with Ihe.iiignii'ntaUoii 
of tin* Iiidirs." I\ N., HI, li, (u). 

SMILET. \ little .Sinil.*. 

" ’I III s<- happy smilrts 

'I hat jil.i v'll on her ripe lip sccin'd not to know 
What gii'".t-» wen* in h'T eyes.” 

• A'./., IV, lil, 19. 

! SMILE, WHiefi NE’ER CAME FROM 
j THE LUNGS, With a kind of : “ With 

, a hill lie nut indicating pleasure but 

conteiii^it ’* (Juhiihon). 

* Cor., I, i, III. 

■ SMOCK, (i) A woman's undergarment. 

" O ilbstarr'd wmrh I 
• I'alc as thy smock ! " 

) 0/A., V, li, 272 ; V. alvi^. and /., II, iv, 

•yi. 

; (2) A woman (in coiitemiit). 

} " I shall stay here the forehorse to a smock.” 

If'., 11. i. lo. 

Note. — ** The forehorse to a siDOc.k ” -• 
the usher o^escort to the ladies. 
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SMOKE. Vb. A., intrs. (i) To emit 
vapour, to steam. 

** Her Litv doth m-k and smoke/* 

V. and A., 555 - 

(2) ^ To suffer, to be punisluMl. 

iii.uif;rr* all I hr* world uill 1 koop safe. 
Or soiiH* of you shall smoke for it in Koiiif.'* 
T. A., IV, ii, III. 

Tl., trs. (i) TolJ^iJt severely, to cause 
to throw off a vapour from blows. 1 
** ril smoke your skiii-co.it, an I ralc> you 
ri«ht.” , /f./., II J. IW. 

' (j) To Hcenf, to smell out, to detect. 
C'f. Dekker, I. ant home and Candle*' 
Li^ht : “ The two freci-boofers, '' 

seeiiif; lh<‘msr*lves swoakrd, tol^l 
'rh.'ir third brollu-r ”|; also, ('hap- 
man, ilomev ; “ I aloye snmk'l his 
tnu* person." • 

" III* was first smoked hv tho old I.or(l 
Lah-ii." 

A. It'., Ill, VI, >11 ; V. .'iImi a. ir., IV, i, 

(3) To scent by smoko. 

** 1 W.1SI smoking .1 ninety i.hhii.'* 

• f M. I., I. iii, 61. 

SMOOTH. V’b. A.. Irs. (1) To polish. 

** To smooth (hi* ur, nr add .iiiothi 1 hiu* 

UliUi (Ilf raiiihnw.'* K. IV, 11, n. 

(2) To palli.ite, to j'loss over. 

** Had it hffii a stiaiit'i 1. imt uv ilnid. 

To suwoth hi-% fault, 1 would hav** hifii iiioif 
nnlii." II I, Hi, ^40. 

(3) To soften, to .issuai;e. 

, •' Two hhishiiiK pilk'iinis n a.lv st.uid 

To smotifh tli.it (dukIi (nin h will a ti'(idi-r 

kiss.*’ /%’. and /., I, V, U4. 

(4) To c.dni, to allay. 

‘*.Swniy/;i fvi’iy im'.-.mii.*' K. L., II, ii, 64. 

(5) To solten with bl,indi*»liinent.s. tr# 

flat ter. 

** I f.iii smtHitk .iiid till hin .ii;< d 1 ii 
Willi K'ddi'ii piiiuiiNfs." 

J'. IV. IV, •»,. \ .d-.,! r. I., V, II, 

140; i. ri/ .f., IV, HI, 17 , f Vr., I, II, 7 * 4 . 

(6) To restore, io reli.ibilite.te. 

•* Ah, iHKir iiiv l.jid, wli It >li.ill stnottik 

thv ii.iiiif, 

Wlion I, Ihy thri’r-hiuu-s wil* . h.ivi* iiiaii(;Ud 
it t " A*, till./ J., Ill, 11, 89. 

B., intrs. . To ilalter, to c.ijole. 

*• Ih-o.'iiisi* 1 c.iiiiioi Hal (it .iiid spi'.ik fair, 
Siililf 111 infii’s fai'i’s, smoo/k, tti-cviv«-, .ind 
cog.” AVA. ///-I, ill 48. 

SMOOTHING. Hatteriiij?. v. vb. (5). 

* *' My ton^ic couhl nowr Irarn swevt smootking 

Kirk. //M, ii, 170 ; v. .ilsi 2 /fen. I'/-!, 
i. 151 ; A*. Cl/ 892. 

SMOOTH-PATE. A lellow sleek 111 ap- 
(learance, and bland and insir.u.itiug in 
manner. Note. — Vaughan siipposi*s the 
term to ho. a synonym f*»r toitudhead, 
** The whciresoii smoittk-paies do now invar 
itotliiiig but high shiM*s.** 

••2 Uen. /r-I, iii, 75. 


SMOTHER. Subs. Thick, siiffocatinR 
smoke. Cf. Bacon, I'ssay XXVI I : “ To 
pass in smother " — to be stifled. : also 
ii 55 rty XXXI ; ** To keep in smother " — 
to stiHe. 

"Thus must 1 from the smoko into the 
smother.** A. Y. L., 1 , ii, 270. 

Note. — “ From thcsinok*, into thi* sinotluT ” 
•^^frum bad to worse, ‘'out of thu frying pan 
into the fire.” 

SMUG. Dan. smuA —ptetty, fair; Ger. 
schmuck ornament. 

Neat, trim, spruce. 

^ A bc*ggar th.'it was used to conn* sf> smuif 
upon the mart.!' 

At. P., Ill, i, ; V. also K, /.., IV, vi, 
174 \ I N«». i. 102. 
SNATCHES. (i) Hsusty fits of seizing 
on something Siiid, catches. 

‘llie snoUkes in his voire 
And bip-st of sVir,akiiig wen* as his.” 

Cym., IV, li, 105. 

(i) Fragments, odds and ends. 

” She chantfd snaiekes of old tunr*s.” 

' Ham., IV, vii, 175 - 

(i) Scraps of wit. 

** Coiiif, sir, h'avc me your spuilekes. .ind 

yifld ino a direct answer.” 

Mk a/., IV, ii, 6. 

SNEAK-CUP. One who shirks h.'*^ fair 
share of the liquor drunk at a festive 
g.ithermg, a mean f(:lK>tv (oppose/l to a 
fhhtn eomf^anion). 

*• Thi* priiitv i.t a Jack, a sneak-enf>." 

I Hen. /r-Ill, iii, 

SNEAP. .\s.sf'.ciated with snih and ^nnh. 
O.N. snavf>a disgrace (Vigfiisson). 

1 ., vi\ (i) Tosmib, hence, tonip, to pinch, 
to bite. Cf. Mrs. Hutchinson, Li/e of 
Colonel Hutchinson (ib^q) : "Made 
tlm poor man retire sneapqd tej his 
colonel." 

” 'That may blow 

No s^ieaping winds at home, to niakr u!» say, 
Tlii.*. is put forth too Inily.” 

IP. r., I, ii, 15 ; V. also L. L. L., I, i, 100. 

(j) To chill, to benumb, to starve. 

” Like little frosts that soineUmes threat the 
spring, 

To adil a more rejoicing to the priino. 

And give the sneaped birds mure causi.* to 
sing." R. of /-., 134. 

II., subs. 2V reprimand, a snub, a 
rebuke. 

” My lord, I will not undergo this smap 
without rc'ply.” 2 Hen. IV^W, i, 122. 

SNECK-UP. Probably a contraction for 
•' his neck u^i " (Nares). A contemp- 
tuous expression of dismissal, cqdiva- 
**^iV*it to fti’goHc, away with you, go hang, 
or go and he hanged, Cf. Chapman, 
If. 4: "'1 hat’s true, sir, but for a 
paltry disguisg. being a magnilico. she 
shall go snickc'up,** Cf. also Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, II, 2 *. " No. Michael, let thy 
father go snick up/* anil HI, 2 ; " Give 
him money, George, and let him go 
snick up" /Taylor, In Praise of Hemp- 
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sm/. illiistratrs Ihr nicaiiiiiK of th<* 
formiT passaj^o iioin Benuniont anil 
as follows : 

" To rnd tliis inatttT, Uiua much I assure you, 

A Titninu* Hempen-candell well will cun; ymi. 

It rail inn* Tr-ivtors, but I hold it fit 
T’ applv *1 on* they tho»treasnn doc commit ; 

WluTi forr ill Sparta it yelrped was, 

Snuk up, w'hicif is In English Gallow-grassc." 

I'roin this there is some jnstilication 
in the notion 4 hat the word is almost 
idi-ntioal with “ go hiing."« 

** Wo did keep time, sir, in our r.ilehos, Snfi k- 
T. ,V..TI, Hi, 86. 

SNIPE. A Wockijfa*!, a fi»ol, a siinjdeton. 

" I mine own gained knowledge should pro* 
fane, • • 

If 1 would time expend with stieh a utipf.** 
Olh., I, iii, )76. 

SNIPT-TAFFETA. VariiTs snippings of 
laffid.'i. ’ • 

*' Your son was misled with a \mpt-ta(Jtta 
fellow” , d. ir.. IV, V. J. 

Note. — Cl'irke obs^rYts th:i4 it i*? a fellow 
dressed in ^'slashed silk,” alhidini; to “ t.'ie 
*sf:arfs* and fluttering rihlioiis lli.it P.'irolles 
wears, which have been seveivil times leieired 

to in the course of the play." 

SNORTIN6. Prosont ])art . 

(1) t‘'orcin|$ the air violimtly throiiffh tlu- 
nose so as tp make a loud , rough voicci. 

” Fast asleep behind the arms, and stkutin/’ 
like a horse.” t lien, IV-\1, iv, 484. 

(j) Snoring. 

” Awake the smtling eiti/eiis with the lull.” 

tUh., I, », »7. 

SNUFF, 1 . A variant if sni/f. 

A huff, an cxliihition of ill leinpiT 
expressed by snilfin^. 

” What h.ith 1»< ell seen 
lutluT ill snuffs and p.n kings of tin dukes.” 
• K. L., Hi. i, /6. 

SNUFF, 2 . Sw. sn 6 ppa”‘U'i snip or cut 

oil. 

( r) The charreil pait of a candle wick 
to lie cut off when its cajiarily for 
burning is exhausted. 

** ITiere lives within the vi-iy fl.uiie of love 
A kind of wick or snuff th.it will .tb.ite it.” 

Ham., IV, VII, 114. 

(2) An expiring candle. 

• ” \Vh.it, 

To bide me from the radi.int sun .iiid hrilace* 
r the dungeon by a ? ” I'ym., I, vi, 86. 

(3) Remnant ashes. 

** If 1 could bear it longer, and not fall 
To quarrel with your great op|N/rf-less wills. 
My snuff and loathed p.irt of njtiire «iiould 
Bum itself out.” K. IV, vi, 

(4) Something rejected ;us worth* •. • 1 

*• ^ an object of contempt. 

” ' Let me not live,' quoth Ac, 

After my flame lacKS oil, to be the snuff 
Of younger spirits.” ^ A. IF., I, ii, 59* 

(5) Phrase : “ In snuff,*' a play on ;hc 
sense of taking a thinf* ill or heinn 
vexed. at a thing, (snuff, l. and tlie 
first meaning of snuff, 2). 

M. N. D., V. I, 240 ; V. sl«o L. L. L,, V, 

n, 22 ; I Hm. iii, 37. 


SOAKING. AlisoibiMit. 

” Thy roiu'rit is siMkini^, will dr.iw hi 
More th.iii the coiiiiiioii Moi-ks.” 

IF. r., I. ii, JT 4 ^ 

SOBER, (i) Rocovi'ivd from the in- 
fluence of intoxicating liipior;^ • 

” Let them alone till they are jriVr.” 

lU. .t., HI, hi, 42. 

(j) Reasonable. * 

" We willi softer speed will follow.” 

. 2 l/en. IV IV, iii. 7b 

(3) •Pious-look ing.«grave, serious. 

” III r<‘ligjoii • 

• Wh.it d.iimiid error, but some sober brow 
Will hli ss il .iiid approve it with a text f ” 

. ^ M. V., Ill, h, 78. 

» ( 0 lv:irii.".(. 

”S|)f.iki-Nt thou ill snAcf inuaiiinRS ? *' 

^ dry. L., V. ii, 64. 

{^) nulMiioking. qiiiid. 

■* Frlnii Iiio do me g''-'*** 

And olfi r me, ili'.guisM m S(tf>er mIws, 

’lo old H iiitisl.i .IS a Sehooliiiiister.” 

r. of S., 1, il, 128. 

(O) Mndi'sl. demure, chaste. 

” 11(1 sober virtue, ye.ir<, anill modesty 

pi>M(i m her p.'irt suine cause to you un- 

• kllUHII.” 

• r. , III, i, 8i) ; V. :ilv» Ham., Ill, iv, 18 j. 
SOBER-BLOODED, ('ool i)looded, free 
from pas.‘>ion, cuiisitlenite. 

” 'iliis same young AuVr-A/fW*/ boy doth not 
*|i)\e iiic ! nor lu.m e.iniiot niaku him 
kirn'll.” 2 Hen. IV-IV, iii, 82. 

SOD. Past p;ii li( i|de (if sn^hr, of which 
it hlioidd more, eorrec tly be tlie preterite 
fensi-^ (1. (‘ieiie.sis xxv, ’’o: *' AiUt 

• Jai oil si'i/ I'oltage.” 

(t) To bud. 

" Women 

'I ii.il II i\i‘ ioU their iiif.mts in and after cat 
lie III - 

’llie bine- lin y wept .it killing Viil.” 

T. N. K., I, ill, 21. 

Noll- •' 'I wi»-i*.sorf simplicity” (L. /-. 

IV, 11, If twiee-Ani/n/ doftiH, lienee, con* 

( ' nlr ii' il. 

(j) 'fo b.i1lie, to steep. 

” ll'-r i\'s, though sod in tears, look'd red 
.iiid nw.” A. 0 / L., lSt)2, 

SOFT. 1 ., ildj, (i) Smooth and agree- 

able lo tin* toil! It. 

“'A'hnh li.iih Miio<d)i as oil, sop as 

yoiiiuji^iiiwii.” I Hen. IV-l, lii, 7. 

(j) Iblicate, line. * 

” lie III dust fear the soft and tender fork 
(If .1 (WHir wotm.” M. At., Ill, i, 16. 

(3) 

” why ire (iiir ImdifS soft, and weak, and 
sniiMiih, 

li’n.ipt lo toil and trouble.^” 

r. of S., V. ii, 165. 

{4^ b'aidU*. impn'ssible. 

” 4^"' •tfiU f<jul, the affist and unread. 

Tin* hiird and soft, y*efii .dl afliu'd and kjii.” 

T. and C., I, iii, 23, 

(5) Uefineo, well-bred, genlle. 

” Full of nioBl excellent diflerences, of very 
soft «i^ety and great showing.” 

^ Hans., 104 ; v, also T,of S., V, li, 167 . 



SOF 


(^)) Sw(M‘t, melodious, soothing* 

“ lirr Voir#- was « vi-r 

r.i-iitli* and low.” A*. \\ iii, 271. 

(7) ti\uif|uil. iiiitroiihit-il. 

Sufi stilliKv., ,f||il till- 
* Jtlliom#' III! toili lii s 111 sWi I t li.ll 

• .u. r., V. 1. 5*'. 

(H) JMiaiit, if.idily yu-Miii;;. 

“ As bw#‘# t as li.'iTiii, as .s#*// .is .nr.” 

A. atui <*., V, ii, )io. 

If., intcrj. Hold ! stop ! . 

" Sufi you, It I inr,'M-." * 

, M. d., V, i, PM ; V, .iImi 1 //#». IV I, iii, 

15 ^ : M. r., IV, i. tK*. • 

SOFTLY-SPRIGHTED. ('.mily spirilt-d. 

*' A so/Uvsftnfihli'ii iii.iii, Is III- not 
I M. ir..,ir.. I. iv. 

SOIL, t. J,. smiln'i — p«‘;,t.Miniii; 

swiiio, s/K— a sow. 

A l:nn1, a l.irnisli, a stain. 

“ l-'or .ill till- hott Ilf till ,11 lii<-\i‘iiii III f^oi-s 
Willi iiir iiilo tin- 1 ,11 ih '* 

2 Hen. /r IV, V, i#jo ; v. .ils«i J. I. 

II, 4.’. 

SOIL, 2 . coiitrai'tioii of iisM#/ 7 «-to 
ri‘Uv'isv,to (-.\plain, L. Notr,- 

ryndali* lia.s so\ 7 *’ { do soIm- to (-\pl;»«ii): 
''Likcwisi* in.iysl thou m »\7 .dl olln i 
U^xts"; also IM.d. /-/.fs/i/i/s “This 
(|ucstiou ('ould not oin- ol tiu'in «dl 
sniVr-.” 

Solution. 

'* Ilul why tliy ikIoiii ni.ilt In-tli not ttivsliow. 
Tin* sc»i 7 IS tin-,, ih.it thou i|o%t 1 0111111011 
. >itnnet 1 .\IX, 14 

Soiled, v. Soyieci. < 

SOILURE, V. Soil. 1 . 

Pollution, tloldi-nu-nt. 

** Ml* iin-iils u.-ll to li.iM- lii i, that iloth si«K 
III r, 

Not iiiakiiii* any si nipli Ii. r 

i . ijfi./ I IN , I, 

SOLACE. Vl>. \., ti -. do 1 lu-i-r, to 
coiiilort. 

” III till .nil iiioi.ii 

\Vr Mill with soiiM- str.iiinr 1^1^111111 \ttliue 
tinin." / . 7 . / , IV, III, 17.:. 

Id., intrs. d\) take loniiort. 

” Wi-n* tln-v to In- rul'd, .uid n-ii to nil»-. 

This .sickly laiiil iiiii;lil .sn/at#* .is 1111011*.” 

• Huh. Ill II, ill, 30. 

(j) To take deliv;ht. to he li.ijipy, to lind 
comfort. 

•• \N hat. 

To hide in<‘ fioiii the i.idi.int *11111 and nAace 
1* tlu* duiifioMi hy .1 siititf r ” 

Cym.t 1 . M. 8(1 ; v. al?io H. anJ IV, v, 47. 

(3) To cheer. 

” Sorrow would sn/uiV, and iiiiiu- ai<o would 
ease." 2 Hen. 17 - 11 , iii. 21. 

SOLD HIM A BARGAIN. Kniulit* ob- 
sierve.s : ** This comedy ( 7 .. /-..) ks 

running over with allu.sionjf to country 
sports — one of the many proofs that, in 
its original shiipe, it may In* assigiunl to 
the author's greenest ye^s. The six)rt 


which .so flelights Co.stard, about the 
fox, the ape, and the hiimide bee, has 
been explained by Capell, \vho.sp lum- 
bering and obscure comiin'iits upon 
ShakesfK'arc have been pillaged and 
sneered at by other commentators. In 
this instunce they take no notice of him. 
It seems, according to C'apell, that 
selling a bargain " consisteil in draw- 
ing a person in, by sovac .stratagem, to 
])roclaiin himself fool, by his ow'ii lips ; 
and thiis,*wlien Moth makes his master 
ri*p('a{ the IVnvoy, ending in the gor)se, 
he ])ro(:1aims hiinself*a goose, aeconling 
to the* rustic wit, which Costard calls 
svUin^ n bargain urll” 

” Till* buy li.’itli sold him a haraain, .1 f;iMtm-, 
Hut's Hal.” L. L. Ill, 1, -^5. 

SOLDIERESS. A *^iunlc solrber. 

” Soldteress, 

Tli.il rnii.illy r.iiist pul^c stiTiin#'**-* willi July.'' 

T. TV. A'., I. 1 . 

SOLELY. AUngetlier. « 

'* .\ui\ \i‘t 1 know liiiii a notorious liar. 

Think Inin a (trc.it way fool, solely a low.ird.” 
.1. If*., I, I. o.s; V- .dso .'l/ric., 1, V, !iS. 

SOLEMN* sollvnnh (/^roni tmlius 

— tutus and rtut/ifs)- properly (iikinti 
forty yrar, hence, *its modern 
' meanings from the ido^f oi estabh.slied 
pet unlical recurrence. 

(1) (Ir.ivt*, jmpre.ssi\e. awe-inspiring. 

"How ci’M iiionioiiH. \ohmn, .ind uni-.iitlilv, 
It was 1' tlu* otTciiiif; ! ” IV. i'., MI, 1, 8. 
(.') Desperate, V4itense. unappeasable. 

" With .1 solemn e.irni-‘ilm-ss, 
tli.iii iiuUvd l)rlonK<'il to Midi a trilli* 

111- I . jj^'d uf inc to ^tcal It.” 

0th., V, II, 22 O. 

(3) Sad, melancholy, sullen. •' 

” All so/etnn tliiiiKS 
Shoiilil ansM'cr solemn accidriils.” 

^ Cym., IV, ii, lyi. 

(4) Formal, ollicial (from octiirr.Mg 

t(itrlv). 

" riwniglit Wi* hold a solemn supix-r, sir." 

.17.1. . Ill, I. 14 ; V. alvi T. A., II, i, 112 ; 
.*1. U ., IV, III, 71 ; Sonnet 1 II, s. 

SOLEMNITY, (i) Formality, statelim-ss 
(Iroiii rare oi;currence). 

•• \\i 'll hold .a fi-asl in great so7ii«Mi7y." 

' .17. .V. 7J., IV, i, lyo ; v. also 1 //cn. 71' -111, 

». 59* 

(j) Kite, ceremony. 

" lIiMriiig our intent 

Criicy) cainc- licrc in grace of our .«o7c#Hfii/v.’* 

€ .17.' .V. D., IV, 1, 134 ; V. also .M. H. D., 

I, i, II ; K. ll, i, X3S 1 /•* 

I, V, 55* 

SOLrciT. 1 ., bubs. Solicitation, coyrt- 
ship. 

** Frame >*ouridf 

To ordirly so^jjcifs.” Cym., 11, lii, 46. 

IT., vb. A., trs. (1) To iiiiportiiiu-, 
to make petition to. 

" His uoblr mother, amt his wife ; 

Who, as 1 hoar, niciNn to solicit him 

Fof mercy to his country.” Cor., V, i, 72. 

(2) To move, to stir, to urge, to prompt. 
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" How lu* solutts luMVCIli 
Iliiiisrif host knows." 

Mac.f \\\ 111. 140 ; V. also Rich, //-I, ii, 
j ; Ham., V, ii, 34^. 

*l'o ask lor. 

" I h.ul rathrr hear mi to solieit that." 

r. iV., HI, i. 130 

l k, intrs. To mrfkf* petition. 

'* If you fletliink yourei'lf of any criiii*; 

• « « 

.So/itf/ for it straight." Oih., V, ii, 38. 

SOLIDARE. 1^. snlidus —a piece of money ; 
Ital. soldo, defined by l•'R)^io as “ a 
coino called a shilling, the due to 
soldiers and mcniof warre.’* 

A small coin. 

“ Hrre's three sc^iJarcs fof live ; h» , 
w'jiik at rue, and say thou saw'st iiir 
r. 0//I., III. i, 

Note. — Steevens rcni.'^ks : " I bi-lwve 

this aiin froin^llic mint of thf* {M)ft." < 
N.ires, howpvrr, dispiitos tlf(«s, an«l s<‘fiiis to 
think that he must have picked it up from 
some writer. 

SOLVE. Solutinn. • 

"The .Wr><! is this, that thou dost eonimoti 
iJTOW." SilHtU'l I XIX, 14. 

Note.— -S<ime editiors re.ifl*" sod " (ij.v.). 

SOME-DEtL A.S. .<ium dcTl, 

w.’imcwkit, m sumi* tiegret. CL 
Chaucer, l%)lof*ue, 174 : ** Itecausp 

that it was oUf and some dvl streit.” 

" To weep with tin m th.it weep doth e.isc 
some-deal.** T. A., HI, i, 345. 

SOMETHING. Adv. (i) Sone what. to 
.some extent. 

" I prattle somr/hmi; t«*) wihlly." 

Ill, 1, 58; V. alv» i Hen. 
ii, 17*. 

(3) At some di-stance. 

* “It must he done toiiiKht, 

And something from the palai e." 

Mac., in, i, 132 ; V. als«i IV. T., V, iii, 23. 

SOMETIME. 1 .. adv. (1) Ohce. 

" 1 somelitne lay hiTe in Corioli." 

Cor., I, ix, 81 ; v. also M. W. IV., IV, iv, 
29 ; Cym., V, v, 332 ; Rtch. HI IV, 
iv, 276. 

(2) Now and then, sometimes, occa- 
sionally. 

" ^omrfimr too hot the ryp of heaven shiiws.** 
Sonnet XVTII, ^ ; v. also /.. L. L., HI,, 
i, Ti ; M. N. D., II, i, jb ; HI, il, 3^0.* 

(3) Formerly, v. sometimes (j). Note. 

" Did diey not someiime cry. 

All hail ! to me ? ” Rich. //-IV, 1 , 169. 

ll. , adj. Former, late. • 

"Th'^refore our sometime sister, now our 
queen." ■ * • 

« Ham., 1 , ii, 8 ; v. also Cor., IV, t, 23 . 
K. L., I, i, txo. § 

SOMETIME OF. Sometime during. 

** 'rhere sleeps Titarii.a^o»i//i»ii# of the nigi..." 

M. N. D., II, i, 233. 
Note.— >lt is possible that sow^fciM is the 
adj.+subs.»a part. 

SOMETIMES, (i) From time to time, 
now' and then. 


" NiiwiWiMn’4 ril grt lliee 
Vouiig si.iniels ti-oni tin- ro«k." 

I'emp., II, ii, 138. 

(j) lM)rmeiiy. once. 

" Ke<%periinK this our marri.ige with tHf- 
do\i .ig»T, 

Someiitnes our liwther's wife." • 

Hen. r/f/m iv. 180. 
Note. - Sh.ikrspiMP* uses someitme .mil 
somettmes in this sense mterch.iiige.ihly. 

SOMEWHITHER. To .some indefinite 
or indeterminate jdace (only once found 
ifl J»hakes]>care). 

** Somea'hither wiAiId she li.ive thee go with 
^ h. r. ' T. A., IV. i. if. 

I SONANCE. A .sound, a tune. 

• " Their h*l the trumpets sound 

. The tii> ket sonaiu'e .md tlie note to mount." 

' • //j^-IV. ii, 35. 

SONNETING* 'flie act oT composing 
sonni'ts, the act of singing. 

" None hilt iniiisiri'is like of sonnrtinfi.** 

L. L. L., IV. id, 158. 

SONTIES. ('orriiptc'd, according to some 
authorities, from “ .saiiite.s ” —saints 
(Scot, saoiit, dimin. according 

u* utiiiT.*! fiom “ aiinctitics.'’ 

, • " Mv fhid's .\on/ieK, Twill bo a h.ird way, to 
hil." M. r., ll, il, 38. 

SOON. J.. !i.Iv. (1) Slioilly. 

** .S’lwm shi- stilus lii-i r. and 46. 

(’) Quifkly, easily. 

" Sni.dl h;.;hls ar»* soon Idown out.** 

• R. of L., 647. 

(3) As iMiIy as, no later than 

*•1 ‘sli.ill hi* sent ifir will .It night." 
t 2 Hen. / I' V. * . H't ; v. als^i M. IV. IV., I, 

IV, K ; II, il, »3o, 23 \ ; M. M., I, iv, 88 : 

I. il, 20. 

No»< . " SiKiii .it tow.'ird. 

11 ., adj. (i) Spi-edy, rpiick. 

" .M.iki* your .sofoi.'s/ h.l‘■.le." 

.4. flinf C., Ill, iv, 27. 

(j) Fa.sy, ready. 

" *Tis to lilt* 

A thing .e» stmn to die {is tnr*? to say it." 

T. N. K., HI, vi, 161. 

SOON-BELIEVING. Heady to listen. 

" Th.it hifliil [ilol the I hike of Ct loster’s tloath, 
Sngg>'bl his nion-he/ievtng .'idvrrsaries." 

^ Rich. //-I, i, xoi. 

SOON-SPEEDING. Qui^k rli.spatching. 

" Let me have 

A dr.iiii of poisrui, siirh soon-speeding gear 
.As will dispense itself thnnigh all the veins 
Th.it the life. weary taker may fall dead." 

• R. and /., V, i, fto. 

SOOTH. I., sul)s. (1) Truth, reality. 

" Til sooth, I know not why I am so sad." 

M. V., I, I, I ; V. also IV. T., IV, iv, 196. 

( 2 f Cajolery, Imstling concilia torine.ss. 

" Words of sooth.** 

Rich. //-HI, id, 136 ; v. .also Per., I, ii, 44. 

11. , adv. •Truly. 

0th. " Went he hence now ? 

Desdem. ^y, sooth** 0 th., Ill, iii, 32. 
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III., .iclj. 'rni)>. Cf. Milton, Cimtis, 1 
Si j (Molilia'-us) ; j 

" 1 liv ioollusl shi'plirnl tliat r-Vr pii«-<l m 

“If tliy spu-ili Ik‘ ioftih, 

I ciirr iidt if ttifMi (lust for iim* .i-<k rmuh.'* 

Mac., V, V, 4u. 

SOOTH^. (i) To n.'iy "yes" to. to i 
humour by ussmlin^. 

“ (jotmI iiiy IokI, stHjlhf liiiM ; 1<-t liiin tako tlir 
fHlow.** * A'. / , HI. IV, iM. 

(2) 'I'o flatter, to liiiiiioiir. ** to u|ihn|(| 
one 111 Ins talke aiul aliiriiie it to bo 
true wliieU he. speaketli." ' 

f " V'irti \ut 4 hf'd iiol, lli/jcfiiri' hull nol,” ! 

Cur., II, li, 71 ; V. .ilv» A’., IV', iv, 1 

A'./., Ill, i, iji. ' 

(3) To counteuain e^ to tone down. ' 

■'* .'l.js yniir kiiiK iii.'uiiril ilir I,.i<ly <iny, ' 
And II to mmthr v*inr fiiiK<'i v •iiul Ins, 

Si IIiU lllr .1 p.ipiT to p' I SlI.u' MU' p.ltli'IKT ? ** 

\ Ittn. 17 111, III, 175. 

SOOTHER. A llatiirt r. 

** 1 r.iiiinit fl.dtiT; I do di fy 
Till' (onjfiii s of .Mhj///rrs.** 

I l/tn. ly IV, I. 7. 

SOOTHING. Mattery. 

' '* I 'M louil-i ;iMil I'ilifs In* 

M.uli' .ill of f.ilsc-l.ucd vxi/'iiin’.” 

<'*'''•1 b 44* 

SOPHISTER. (Ir. ircn/uirTi)* '-a skilful 
man; tr«^#6t'-\vise. 

A <tuibbhnK disputant, a sopliistieal i 
roasoner (only onee found n Shake 
speare). 

“ A subilo traitor iirrd.s no 

j Jinx. 17 V', i, 10 1. 

^SOPHISTICATED. 1 .. sa/'/ns//rM~I cor- 
rupt. or adu1terat<\ 

Adultor.itcd, not genuine, made to 
appear other than reality. 


ihiiiishrd with wre disli.n (ion.'* 

Ham., V, ii, 

(3) ('riminal, wrong. 

'* To hipsr for tuliiess 
Is sorer tluui to lit- for iin d." 

Cym., Ill, VI, i^. 

(4) Sad. dreadful, bitter. 

“ This sorr ni/iht 
llalli tiifled foriiKT knowings." 

Mac., H, iv, 3. 

II. adv. Grievously, heavily. 

** VVi- spi’ (he wind sii? sore upon onr s.iils.'' 
Hith. //-II, I, jf>5; v. alM) //#». V-\, 
iH 28). 

HI., jubs. A painful spot. 

■ “ You nib tin* .\ore 

When you slioiild bring the pla^lci." 

• Temt*., II, i, 1.18. 

SORE (Soare, 2 ). I*'. sorrel, redd- 

ish. 

A bmk o^ theHourtlj year (.so named 

from tlic colour). 

“ llio pniisoliil princess pierc’d and prick'd 
a pn'tty pleasing pricket ; 

Soini say a sore** L. L. L., IV, ii, 55. 

SOREL. S.ime ;is Sore, 2 . (— soare). 

A buck- in his third’ year (the M-ries 
being a lawn, a pricket, a so'ei, a sore). 
“ '1 he iIoRs did yell ; put / to sore, surd 
* jumps from thicket.'* 

, L. L. r., IV. 11, 57. 
SORELY. Heavily, grievously. 

" I he hcait IS wf/y th.trgi'd.” 

Mac., V, i, ^z, 

SORROWED. Full of sorrow', sorrowful, 
jegn'tfn!. 

' “ And lends forth us to make their sorrowed 

rnider.” . T, of A., V, 1, 142. 

SORROV/-WREATHEN. With folded 

arms anrl sad look. 


** Here’s tlinr on’s .ii-e .wf>hrslicated.** 

K, I.., HI. IV, i;o. 

SOP 0 ’ THE MOONSHINE. Houc re- 
marks : '* It IS cert. lilt that an etpii- 
votpic is hero (in the (|uotatinn bekiw) 
intended by an allu.sion to an old 
dish of cg/f.v in monnshinr, wlmh was 
eggs broken and boiled in salad oil 
till the yolks bec.om- hard. They 
were eaten with slices of onions fried 
in oil, blitter, verjuice, nutmeg, and 
salt.” Nares suggests that a fiop o* 
the moonshine must have been a 
sippet III the abewe ili.sh of eggs. 

” I’ll make a sof> o' the mom^hxne of vciu.” 

K. L., 11, ii, 23. 

SOPS. Cakes or w'afers dipped in wine. 
Note. — The full name is sops in winf, 

** QtiafTi'd oil tho miisoadcl. 

And threw the suf*s ,iU in the scxUni’s bice.” 

T. of S., Ill, p, 1A7. 

SORE, 1 . Ail>. painful. 

1 ., adj. (i) Painful. 

*• His wounds will not ho sore.** 

R. of L., 1368. 

(2) Bitter, grievous, violent. 


*' Marcus, uiikiiit that sorrow-tt>reathen hrow." 

r. A., Ill, II, 4. 


SORRY. (1) Sad. inclandioly. 

** 1 iii-vcr wish’d lo sre you sorry." 

, . . , H'. T., II. ,2j. 

(2) Mean, poor. 

’* A sorry breakfast for iiiy lord protec lor.” 

2 lien. VI-l, iv, 76. 

(3) Ibiideasaiit. i>ainful, disagreeable, 
distressing. 

" I h.tvc a salt and sorry rhciirn offends mo." 

Otk., in, IV, 50. 

(4) Contrite. 

** Is *t enough I am sorry ? ** 

Cym., V, iv, 11. 

(5! Pained, gricvetl. 

” (I) am right sorry that I must report ye, 
fr*i My master’s enemy.” Cym., Ill, v, 4. 

(6) Wretched, mi.serable, extremely un- 
comfortable. 


** Tills is .1 sorry night.*' Mae., II, ii, 20. 

(7) Concerned, 'sorrowful. 

'* 1 have one part in my heart 
That's sorry yet for thoe.** K. L., Ill, ii, 68. 

SORT. 1 ., subs. (1) A lot (only once 
used by Shakespeue in this sense). 
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Makf' a loUrry ; | 

Aiul, by (l(‘vtc(‘, l('l blorkish Ajax draw 
‘1 ho sort lo liglit with Hoctor.” 

T. and C., I. iii, 

j) •Itaiik, conilitioii. quality distinction, 
('f. Milton, Samson Agonistes, 1608 : 
Till* buiUliiii^ was a spaci^s theatre 

W'lili seats whom all the lords, and each degree 
Of might sit in order to behold." 

•• There was none such in the anny of any 
sort:* • 

M. A.t iri» 28 ; V. also Hen. K-IV, vU, 
ia6 ; IV. viii, 71. • 

(3) Kind, species, diitcrciit dof^ee. 

" TIutc arc a ^rt nf men whose visages 

Do cream .md^anllu like a standing imhkI." 
A/. V., 1 , i, 88 ; v. also Hen. V-l, ii, 190 ; • 
I. i,^. • . 

(4) Class, order. 

" The better sort 

As thoughts of thii^ difiiie, are iiiteniiix'd 
With scruples ant^flo si't tbt* wiutl itself 

Against ‘the word." 

Rich. / 7 -V, V, XI ; v. also 3 Hen. I'i-ll, 

ii, 97. • 

(3) Manner, ^tyle. • 

“ Sing ; or express yourself in a 11101 e roinfirrt- 
alde sort.** 

Cor.. I, iii, 2 ; v. also Iftn. T- V, Trol., 25 ; 
tf*. Of .S., in, i, 67. 

»\ K^ng, a company, ('f^ lien 
Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, 

1, 4 : “I* was roqiiestetl to supper 
last night by a sort of gallants " ; 
also, Talc of a Tub, 11 , 2 : 

*' Some iiiilo o* thi.<i town, we were sr-l upon 
13 y .1 sort of country fellows.'* 

'* All the honour Salisbury h.tth won. 

Is -that he w.is tin* l<Wd .iinbassacli ir 
Sent from a sort of tinkers to tin- king." 

2 Hen, V/- 1 II, 11* 2bo; v. ilvi 2 Hen. j 
V/-II, i, lOi ; Rtih. /7 JV. i, 24V. i 

Rich, rii-v, ill, 317; .u. .V. D.. Ill, ; 
• ii. 13* 1 

II., vb. A., trs. (1) To separate, lo ] 
assort, to arrange. | 

" To sort our nobles fpjni our fommou men.'* . 

Hen. VII, 73 - « 

(2) To dispose, to ordain. j 

“ God sort all." 

A/. V., V, i, 13a ; V. also Rich. ///-II, 1 

iii, 36. } 

(3) To choose with respect to lilnc.ss. 

"To sort some genth’inen well skilled In ; 
music." T. G. V., Ill, 11, 9a. 

(4) To fix on. * 

" 1*11 rort some other time to visit you.** 

I Hen. F/- 1 I, iii, 28 ; v. also 3 Hen. K/- 
V, Vi. 83; It.amf /., IV.h. 34 ; R of 
L., 899. I 

(5) To select by consulting an oAclc. j 

" One who. to put thee from thy heaviness, j 
Hath sorted out a sudden day of Joy." ' ' ' 1 
R. and /.. V, iv. 108. 

(6) To find, to seek, to contrive. ^ 

** ril sof< occasion 

To part the queen's piroiid kindn'd from !*'.e 
king." Rich. ///-II. ii. 147. 

(7) To adapt, to attemper, to lit. 

" I pray thee, for/ thy heart to paticnoe." 
a Hen. Vi-ll, Iv. 68 ; v. also R. 0/ L., 1221. 

(8) To associate. 


I "1 will not .v>// you with (lie irst of iny 

servants." 

Ham.. II, II, 2(17: V. .ilso 2 Hen. /I’-II, 
iv, ifi2 ; L. L. L., I, 1, 247. 

11., iiitrs. (i) 'I'o suit, III agree, - 
accord, to be lilting. ('1. Milton, 
PcifUtlisr J.O’i/, \\\\, 3.S0 ; " /Viiiong 
iineqiials wlial .Miciety caft ,?(»//?’* 

“ Wi'll in.iy it sort tli:it tins poiti-nloiis figtirc 
(iUiK's ariiU'd thro^li nnr w.itfli." 

Ham., I, I, loy ; v. nlsu .1/. . 4 ., V, iv, 7 ; 
Hen. V IV, 1, t»i ; 3 Hett. r/-ll, i, 2iv# , 

V, V, 26 ; T. anti ('., 1 , 1, 104 ; ,\f. N. H., 

• , V. i, 55. 

(2) To turn out, Irt happen, to befah. 

^ " S<i f.ir am 1 glad it sn did sort, * 

As (his thfir j.uigling I csti’rm a sixirt." 

• M. S. //..Ill, Ii, 306; V. .dsfi M. A., 

• IV, 1, 238 ; 2 Hen. VI I, ii, 107. 

•(3) To u^soei.'i te, to consort. C f. £acon, 

^ Essays: Of ParciUs m/(fr Children : 

*• Tlie*|illil>eralily of parents in 

allowiuicd lowafds thfir children 

. . . makes them sort with mean 
c'oinp;i ny.” 

*' (Hr) soinrtinic sorieth with ,1 herd of drer.” 

V. and A., 689. 

SORTANCH. Agreement. #iiiilabli:noss 
{onlv onei‘ used). 

^ " Ilrn (loili Ilf wish Ins person, with such 

l>*M\frs 

.\s might l;old .soHatne with his (iimlily." 

2 Hen. /r-lV, vii, ii. 
SORT AND SUIT. ((leiu rnlly) rank and 
(lesrripflnii. Note, p'or Ait/f -^kilid, 
ela.ss, di‘S( I iption, ('haiieej’ h.'i.s : 

"'I he t.ipes f»f lure while vulnpeic 
Wile i>f iIm* s.iine suit nf hue colire.** 

"r,i\f luilice lo smli ii*f.. of sorf and suUm 
* .IS ,iie to inrel hini.’ (v. suit.) 

i • M. .\r., IV, V, 13. 

! Note. - C’l. At I'., I, ii, Qf , 92. 

: SORTED TO NO PROOF, And all my 
^ pains is: And all my labour has 

! ended III nothing, f>r proved nothing" 

I (Johnson). " All iny labour is adapted 
I to lu) apptoof, (ir 1 liave taken all this 
j pains without apjirobatioii " (Douce). 

; Proves to be worlli nothing, or, proves 
j to be to no piirjiose. 

I T. of S., IV. IJi. 43. 

I SOT, 1 ., subs. (1) A doll, a blockhead. 

" Droiiiifi, thou (Jroni*, Ihoii snail, thou slug, 
tiion C. E., II, ii, 193. 

(2) A laiighiiu'-stAck, aim ttior ridicule. 

" Have voif inakf -a d»«sof nf us ? " 

U. IV. W., Ill, I, loi. 

i II., vli. To besot, to infatuate. Cf. 

: Sidney, Artadia, Hocjk III : " Basi- 

I liuif bhall know how tliou ha.st 

I sotted his mind with falsehood." 

" 1 am sotted, 

IJtUily IrM.** T. N. K., IV, 11 , 45. 

SOUQ. Meaning uncertain. Johnson ex- 
plains it as put for the •French word 
soote —sweet : Malone considers it ** a 
word coin^l by tlie poet to exprc*ss the 
noise made by a |>erson heated and 
fatigued." and it may be observed that 
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<li(' only occasion when it is used is 
wlicn I’etriichio ]>retenils Krent violence 
with tlie servants ; Halliwell takes it 
to be the biinlen of an old sour. wJiilc 
• Monck Mason says that it seems to 
<le^otc the hiiinniiiiR of a tune, nr some 
kind n( ejaculation, for which it is not 
necessary to find out a meaniiiR. 

'* Soud, soud, iotid ' " 

r. of s., IV. i, 124- 

Note. 7Ar Dii hnnary 

snud swi .il. :i slatr iH'isi»ir.iIioii (.0.^ 

SOUL, (r) The iiuj^naterial part* of a 
j lu'ast. 

** Souh ri( aiiim.iN infiisr ilu-insi lv< s « 

Into Uii* Irnnks of im-n." W. I',, IV', i, 12R. j. 

(2) The moral an<l emr)tional part of | 

Jinan's nature, , 

** my vi'iy ahluirs/ 

. '* T. O. r.. TV, ill. 18. 

{}) riii.-- IhiderstaiidiiiR, eoinjireheii- 
.sioii. 

liidiirrd with iiili'llrrtn.d s^-iiv .iiid wim/s. 

Of iiioiv pri'~(‘iiiiiiMi( e tli.ni li'-.li .iiid fouls.** 
r. II. i. 22. 

(4) Vital ]irinciple, chief part, essence. 

*' lie’s the Veiy soul of houiitv." 

T. of .1 . I. ii, 

(5) Inherent power or principle. ' « 

** 'I'liere is yuiie ot |*iMid(iess iii tliinKS 

evil.” Hiu I -I \. 1,4. 

(6) A human beiiiR. a jiei son. a i reat are. 

“ Noi .1 soul 

But felt a fever ef flie ni.id.** *' 

, I, II, j«»8. 

SOUL-CUREVi. .'\ physician ot sonl.s, a 

clergyman. 

” PiMte. I S.IY, ti.illi.i .m«l (i.iul, Fieiieh and 
Welsh, 

Soul-iurcr and Uulv-t \in r ! ” 

M. ir ir.. Ill, i. h 7 . 

SOUL-FEARING. Soul-ternlymR, ap- 

p.dling. '• SOUNDLESS, 2 . L. souo, 

'* By east jiid wt yf lit l■■I.llu e and I'ligl.uid | Devoid of souiid. Silent, noiseles'. 

Their b.itleriiimMiiiioneharp d lo the iiioiith«. 1 |l.»‘.»ve the IlyM.i bees) soundUK tm. 

Till their soul-ftannii (l.iiuuuis h.ive br.iwU-d , -i V, i, .le. 

. . . .. i SOUNDLY. (0 Thoroughly, completely, 

lhrilmlvi.l.s»f w,. 11. satisfactorily. 

SOUND, 1 . A..S. i^untl, coniu\ ted with \ 

L. siinus, I 

I., iulj. (i) Whole, iniimpaiivtl, nn- • 
hurt. 

” ('I'lipul hast hrtivv subst.i’ier ; Meed’st J 


(6) ITofonnd, unbroken, heavy, deep. 

*' 'llus sloop is sound, indeed." 

2 Hen. IV-IV, v. 3.S. 

(7) Clear, shrill. ,• 

’* Thv small pipe 

Is as thr maiden's organ, shrill and ^rund." 

(A) Stronf;, stout. ^ 

” As null h as one sound t lulgel <d four bint.” 

ffen. IV, iH. 

II., adv. Soundly, heartily. 

** la^l the siipposiMl fuftries pinch him sound.” 
, .W. W. W., IV, IV, ni. 

SOUNDt 2. L. ^ofio. 

Vb. y\., iiitrs. (1) To emit a tone. 

” Ills toiiKiir 

.Sdiokfs ever after as a sullen Iwll.” 

. 2 //rn. /V I, I, 102. 

(j) 'fo appear. 

” W'hy do yon start, and seem bi fe.ir 
I'hiiigs tll.it d(\ sound so fair ” 

. **“ .t/oc., I, id, 52. 

(.1) To phiy. 

“ Miisit ians sound for silvei.” 

. if. and/., I\', V, 120. 

H., trs. (1) To cause to emit a mii.se. 
** Sound all the lofty instruments of w.ii.” 

I Hen, iV-V, v, 

{.:) 1*0 proclaim. 

I ” IV.iy h«*aven ho sountl ikv* my dl»ij.r.u e.” 
Hen, I N! W, ii, ij; v. jiImi R. atul 
HI, li, 1211. « « 

(1) fo pronounce, to utter. 

" Ntnv .‘iK.iiMst liimveif In* sounds this dtwun.” 

R. of /... 717. 

SOUNDLESS, 1 . J'\ .so wr/c (—a sound ing- 
lim* , a ]U'oIh ji -f less. 

Incapable of being sounded, un- 
fathomible, 

*' Whilst lie upon your soundless dei'ji doth 
ride.” Sonnet I \X.\, 10. 


not ; spiiik’.st ; .irt .n. 

K. L., IV. vl. 32. I 

(2) I'ree from imperfection, not defect- | 

ive, whole. 1 

'* Look that my st.ivos l>e Sfiuni/.” 

J?rr/i. / 1 /-V. iii. 63. 

(3) Healthy, robust. 

“ To take the milisjMised and sicklv fit 
For the soun,t m.in.” A'. /-., it, iv, 106. 

(4) Strong, ^ louiuled on truth, < just, 

rifiht. , 

" Thy coiiiisel's souml.*’ T. of 5 ., I. i, 160. 

(5) Honest, honourable, l^ameless. 

"Dare mate a soumler man than Surrev 
can bv.” Hen. VHl-l\l„ li, 274. 


” Htfecl this business soundlv.** 

Rich. ///-HI. 1, ih6. 

(2) Deeply, fast. 

*' I would i\ were my fault (o sleep so soundly.** 

/. C., II, I, 4. 

(3) Heartily, truly. 

"If you woultl love me soundly with your 
French heart.” Htn. V-V, li. 105. 

(.j) Severely, smartly. 

" Villain, I s.'iv, knock me here soundly.** 

^ T.of S., I, ii. 8. 

SOUR. I., adj. (i) Bitter. disagree,0blc. • 
i ** Things sweet to taste pnive in digestion 
sour.'* Rich. //-I. hi, 236. 

(2) Morose, siKlen, grim. 

” 1 pass'd, methought, the melancholy flood, 
With that sour ferryman which poets write 

of* 

Unto the kingdom of perpetual night.’* 

Rich. ///-I, IV, 46. 
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(3) (fluomy, dismal. 

'* Spisik sww lly, thniiKh tliy looks 1 »p sour.*’ 
Rich. /I-III, ii, 

(4) .Afflictive, ilistasteful. 

" Lri me embrace thee, sour adversilv.** 

1 tien. V!A\l i, n. 

if., subs. An acid .substance. 

" 'J'lic sweats we wish for turn to lo.ilhed 
sours.’* *R. of L., Hdy. 

III., vl). A., tns. (1) To make acid • 
or tart. ' I 

*• rim tartness of Ills face sourf ripe grapes.** | 

iv, 17. ; 

{2) 'i'o embitter. I 

" To sour yor.r ffippiness 1 must n'port 
The queen is dead.” , Cym.\ V, v, 27. 

(3) 'I'o cloud. • • ' 

•* Not Gaunt's rebukes ... I 

ll.ivi* ever made me sour iilV p.itieiit riiei-k.** 
Rick. //-II, i, ifKj^«v. also I', atul /!., 1H5. 

B., inirs. To become acid. 

" llis taste delicious, in digesting voMriiii.' '* 

• of /-., 

SOUSE. A doublet of stturt' : L. scr/-. 

SrI it. • I 

(r) 'I'o pickle. * | 

"If Mw not ash. lined of inv soldhrs, I .1111 ; 

a sou.sc</ gurnet.*' z Hen. /r-lVi^ii, 12. . 
^ ' i 

(j) I'o pounce down upon (from tlu*,! 

i<lea of (rtj pluii^iiif' into wafi-r, i 

{h) htrikini' with huddeii violence, | 
a.s a bird its prey). 

** Know the galUnt mnnardi is in arms I 

^nd like, an eagle o’er his aeiy towers, | 

To soust! aiinoyanu; tli.it comes n* ar his nest ** i 
• A'. /.. V, II, ISO. j 

SOUTH. I., subs. (I) One of the four j 
rardmal points, reKartled cis the <[uarter | 
from ^which (Ikseases and luixioiis 1 
v.ip()ur.s come. I 

*' All the contagion of the south light on you,** ; 
Cor., 1 , iv, 30 ; v. also T. atulj:., V, i, 21 ; 1 
Cym., 1 1 , ill, 1 /j. I 

(j) I’he wind that blows from the. i 

south. 

•* Like foggy south pulling with wind and 
rain." A. Y. /-., Ill, v, so. 

11 ., adj. Southern, situated in the 

south. • 

** At thf: sow/A entry." Mac., II, ii, f»6. 

111., adv. Towards or from the south. 

** Tliey take their courses 

blast, west, nfirth, south.’* 

2 Hen. IV-IV, ii, 104. 

IV., prep. On the south of. 

•• *Tis south the city mills.” Cor., I, x, 31. • 
SOVEREIGN. Adj. (i) Supreme, para- 
mount. ^ 

"Thou Shalt have charge and sovereign 
trust herein." • 

I Hen. /K- 111 , ii, 162 ; v. also T. G. V., 
II, iv, 153. 

(j) Priicely, royal., 

" And you, my sovereign lady, with the rest 
, Causeless have laid disgraces 00 my head." 

^ 1 Hen. i, 161. 


(3) Noble, exct'llenl. 

** Ilrr f.iii si'UiT. 

Poss(>>ieil uitl) such .1 gentle snvttn.:n gt.ue 
Of siith i‘ntli.inlmg presnuc .uni tlistniiis^ 
Hath .iliiirisl lu.ult* me iraitur to iiivm'II.** 

( . 111,^1, III.'. 

(4) Kincacioiis, fKiwi'rfuHy ri'iift'ilinl. 

"The ifttst sorirrinn piisinption in tialcn." 
Cor., fl, I, n»7 :^v, .ilso A/at., V, 11. u» ; 
z //<•». /t'- I, 111, sy ; .^onnvt (’I.III, H. 

SOVEREIGNTY, (t) 1 \)Shession ul sovi*' 

retgy powt*r. 

sovrrei^n/v ^’ill f.dl upon .M.vImMIi.** ^ 
Alai'., 11, iv, lO. 

(2) .\sceiidency. 

• *' I think lic*ll be to Ki»nn5 

* .\s IS till* iispii'v ti> the hsli, uho l.ikes it 

^ By sovcrcu^nty of n.iliin'." Cor.^V^ vii, t5. 

(3) Koy.'iltv. • 

^ " And vvT.iis upon liis b.iby bmw lln" round 

•Ami lop of mt rreif^tt/y.” Mac., IV, i, MS. 

(l) Uoyal dit;mly. 

'• .And for ourself 

T»> sinnv I' ss \oirntiiuty Ih.in tln-y, iiiiisl 

III" fis 

Appi .11 uriKiiigliki .** I III V, 6 . 

(;;) ^upu nie exeelleiiee. 

• "uf .ill loinpli'xioiis till* ciill*»l wverrignty 
‘ |)o mi l t, .IS .il a l.iir, iii h« i l.iir • hcek." 

I L./.l , 1 V, III, 22') ; V. .ilsiM ///■». P/ 111, 

I II, KU. 

! (^») Supreme medicinal ellicae.y. 

! •• N'ol! know, my f.itln r l*-(l m»* siiiiv* prescrip- 

lioil'' ^ 

■ < )f r.in* iiiid piov'i d elfi i ts, siiAi .is his leading 

I And iii.inifi vl ixpindKe had uillei led 

I I'or g'le i.il sonriigti/y.” ^ 

[ , i. »r., I, ill, 214. 

j SOW’D COCKLE REAPED NO CORN — 

1 A piovtrbi.tl I -.K press nil I ccpiivalent to 

j ** As you sow, you must reap.'* War- 

I • burton exphims it “ be^»innIn^^ with 
' perjury they i :»n expect to reap nothing 
1 liiit t.ilsc'hood.’' 

I /.. /.. IV, iii, 37 «. 

: SOWL. Vb. ICIyinoloKy (huibtful. If 
coiiiiecled with sub:-;, .sow, / cannot bo 
well exphiiiif rl. C'f. Pruv. (ier. zaneln 
--to tuf4, to fliJiK- 

To pull by the ears (;is dogs ])ull 

• swine). (T. fleywoorl, /.oir'v Mistress, 

IV, I ■ " Veiiu.s will snwla luc by the 

ears for this."* I'he wArd is found in 
various English diale.cts, an<l is used as 
late as 1703 in an Edinbuif'h publica- 
tion, Cartoj) (hecn or Equality licalized : 

** Clishinacltvcrs, bites, and taunts, 

Till they c.ich other sow/.’* 

Note.— Ill SiUfolk "Wool ’a'soBi/^ a hog ? '* 
is a treqiient eiiquiry into tla* qualifications 
gf a dog (English Dialect Dictionary). 

” He’ll go, he says, and soiijl the porter of 
KoimAgates by the ears.** Cor., IV, v, 197. 

SOYLEO (Soiled). I*', sotiler ^to glut, to 
cloy, to fill, ft) .satiate. 

Pampered, high-fed (applied to a 

horse). I 

A QQ 
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“ 'riif* III* hfw, nor 111** vtyled li*»rsr, to *, 
Witli .1 inor*- rwiloiis 

K. L, IV. vi. III. 

NotP. - To sntl - to fml, as ratlin Of 
hrirsi'S, in Ihr stalls or stalilrs, with frc'sli 
grass il.iily iiinwrd, iiistnacl ot putting out 
*' tn pnstiirr >wluclt inodr of frrdiiig tmds to 
Kirp thn U>wcls lax ; hence, to purge by 
feeding u|X)ii green foixl. # 

SPACE, (i) The ¥!iniiis within which 
one can move. 

1 love you more th.m woid'^ i .ui wield the 
iiinMer, ' 

Dearer than eyi.siglit, sf>atr and 'liberty.** 

• K. f.., I. I, 47 ; V. .ilso A. and I, i, 34. 

(2) J)is1ancc. ^ 

" The iiiighti* si sftaif in f'irtiiin' nature tiring# 
T«» join like likes." A. H'.. II, 1*, 22J. 

r Nnte.-' “ diniimili*»ii of ‘■|i.iie" (('you I, 
diiiiiniili'in of win* If distaiue is'the 

cause. 

(3) 'ritiu*. ihiy. ' I 

" The soil inn f*Mst 

.Shall more atli ml iiixin tin loimng spatft 
iix|W‘rtiiig aliseiit frii’iids." 

A. ir.. IF. iii, iHn. 

(4) Duration of tiino. 

** After some sm.ill sptur, bring stiong at 
near!, 

lie will me hilh* r." 

A. Y. L., IV 1", !<i ; V. alsfi Ttitif., I, 
ill 27'> : .'I . anil II, i, 31. ' 

SPAN-COUNTER. A gallic playtMl by 
two with counters. Om* tlircw down 
his counter on tlu* which tin* 

Other trit'il lo tiil or to near enough 
to b<? able to \f)an tlio dmtance between 
the two counl(‘rs, in whieh ease he won. 
Cf. Deauniont and idetcher, irowtni 
Hatfr, I, 3 : “ Idiith. you m.fy entreat 

him lo take notice of me lor .iiiy thing ; 
for being an excellent f.irriiT, for play- 
ing wi'll at sl>an-voiinin , or stickini,' 
knives in walls.” 

*' Tell the king from me, lliat, fur hij. f.ithir’s 
sake, Ilriirv the hiflh, in whose ihiie 
Isivs went to >ftan-coutdir for Fit mil 
crowns, 1 am conP'iit lie shall r* ign." 

2 lUn. 17 I V, ii, ir.6. 

Note.— In Swill's lime tiv p.ime was 
ealUxl .sf>an-farfAing. 

SPANIEL. I., silks, (i) A name for a 
class of dogs. 

*' Hoimtis and greylioiinds, mungn ls, spanirls,* 

, curs, ‘ 

Shoughs, H!*der-rugs.*V. Mac., Ill, i, o3» 

{2) An emblem of fawning subinissivc- 
ness, a cringing, fawning person. 

" 1 am your spaniel ; and, Demetrius, 

Tlic more you W at m<*, 1 will fawn you.** 
.U. .V.D., 11,1.203. - 

11., ailj. Fawningly submissive, cring- 
ing like a spaniel. 

"I mean, sweet w(f ds, 
Low-atx>ked rurtsies, and base ypaniel^ 
fawning."* }. Ill, i, 43. 

111., vb. To follow jjke a spaniel. 

•* The liearts 

That tpanielTd me at lieels, to whom I gave 
Their wishes, do discs idy." 

M.WdC„lV.xii,ai. 


SPANISH-POUCH. Evhlcntly a term of 
rQ|>roacb| although no explanation has 
l>ecn found for it. Delius takes it to 
be equivalent to fat-bellied, from a 
rc.scmblancc to a Spanish ])urso or bag. 
Probably the Spanish borachoc nr leather 
bottle is meant. Hence the term 
would be applied to a* drunkard, ('f. 
Middleton, The Spanish Gipsy, I. i, 6 : 
“ 1 am no hnYachio**a 

** WUt thou rob tills leathern jerkin, crystaN 
Tiutton, not-patixl, agate ring, puke-' 
C stoking, caddis-garter, smooth-tungiie, 
Spanhh-pouch . . .?*' 

^ I Hen. IV -U, iv, f.7. 

SPARE. 1 ., vb. A., trs. (1) Not to 
waste 


SPARE. 1 ., vb. A., trs. (1) Not to 
waste, io two frugally. 

“ The rather will I spare my praisi's towards 
him." ^ ri. IF., II, i, 114. 

(j) To di) without, to .dispense with. 

** I roiild hav*' better spared a N-tlrr man." 

I HeH.JV-V, iv. io|. 

(3) To 'u.se tenderly. ** 

“ 1 would not spare iny brother in this r.is*-." 

C. F., IV. i, 77. 

(4) 'I'o withhold, to omit,, to hesitate. 

"Ileing moved, lie will not sp^^lo gird 
till gods." « CorTT, i, 250. 

(s;) To forbear, to wKhhold, 

** itpare your arilhmeiit*.'* C>w.,II, iv, 142. 

(o) To give, to afford. 

** I .im pfMir of thanks and scarce can spare 
Iheiii.' Cym., II, ill, 89. 

(7) To loi betir to offend. 

*' Winch Sorrow is always towanls oursi lvi*^, 
not heaVeii, 

Showing we would not spare heaven as we 
love it." .V. iU., II, UI. n. 

B., intrs. (i) To live frugafly, to lx; 
economical. 

" .'ipare not for cost." 1?. and /., P/ iv, *i. 

(2) T'o forbear, to neglect. 

" Shall I bid him go, and spare not > " 

T. N., II, ill, 120. 

II., adj. (1) Frugal, thrifty. 

** Arc they spare in diet ? ** 

Hen. V-ll, ii, 131. 

(2) Lean, Chin. 

'* O, give me the spare men, and spare me 
the great ones.*' 

3 Hen, /F-III, ii, 267 ; v. also /. C., I, • 

il, 301 . 

(3) Superfluous, disused. 

My wife, more careful for the latter born. 
Had fasten'd him unto a smad spare mast." 

C. t:., I, i, 80. 

IIL, subs. Frugal use,’ cconon^r. *r- 
^ ** I made no spare, sir.** ^ 

Hen. Vni-V, iv, 19. 

SPARK. A gdy young fellow. 

** *Tis not his fault, the spark.** 

A. IV., II, i. 25. 

SPAY (Splay). To castrate a female 
animal, to remove the ovaries and SQ, 
prewnt cop-c^tion. 
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"Dfn;s your worship mean to geld and spay 1 (i) Oiu* who tn-csitlos ovor a tlrlibi-raf- 

all the voiilhs iii the citv ? •* : 


all the youths iii the city ? ” 

itf. iir.i 11, 1, 210. 

SPEAK. A., intrs. (i) To utter articu- 
late soil mis. 

** ril speak in a monstrous little voice.” 

.W. N. D.. I. ii, 49 . 

(2) To (li.scoursc. 

'•often did I beguile her of her t^ar*. 
When I did speiUi of some disln'ssfuS stnike.” 

Olh., I, iii, X 57 * 

(^0 'I'o convert. 

” If your leisure served, I wAild speak with 
you.” .If. ii. 75. 

(4) To express ^ opinion. 


ivo assembly. 

” To us the speaker in his parli.miieiit 

z lien. IV AW 11. iK. 

SPEAK FAIR. '1*0 conciliate, to s])c:fl< 
well of. • 

*' Well, you must now speak Sir h^in I'.ilst.iil 
fair.'* 

2 Hen. /r -V, ; v. :ilsf» M. .V. D., II, 

i, 11)0 ; R. ttM Ill, i, 150; .U. t'., 
IV, i. z7^. 

SPECIAL. (1) iVculiar, particular. 

• '* Wr with speiial soul 

KIi-i ted liiin Diir absence, to supply.*' • 
• .If. . I/., I, I, 17. 


He was your enemy; still spake ag.iiiist !• (-) Select, l>i*st. 


yoiu liberties.' 

(s) To cry out. 


. Cor.t II, ill, 171. 


“ Till* kiiiK h.'itli dr.iwn 
'Hie Kpciiat he.ul c»f all the land together.” 

• I lien. fK-IV, iv, 28. 


, ” The shame, itself doth 1^* SPECIALTY. (1) Particiil!# rights. 

For instant rtinrU^.; • K. I. iv. II .. 

(6) To demand attention.* T. ami c., i, iii, 78. 

'' You iirc too absnliitp; 1 2) An article of acreeinent. 

1 hough therein you can never be t(io nobk', . .1 1 .i » ‘ 

Hut wh™ ctn-^lirs .prak." • ‘-f P'-- v'’»r Isnotco nn 

Co,., m. ii, 41 : V. al 5 o A. and C.,l, iv. i*. « '/'« "•««•« «'« !»«'><>• 

’ ’ ” ' • . • .r / . / . f II, I, ir» 4 ; V. .ilv» f . 0 / A., 11, 

(7) To soiind; . •. ’-’v * 


'•M.ike .ill your Ininipels speak, give them | SPECTATOR.SHIP. Viewin|.f as a .SpCCta- 

^ flllmatl..” .V«..,V. v,.9. I , ot hi lioldinK. 

I?., irs. e) To utter. * , " lint l»y mv cnti'rt.tiiimvnt with him. 


*' speak faiwgmrds or ehe be mute.** 

V, and .i., 208. 

(j) 'I'o tell, to say. 

*' (She) speaks things in doubt 

Th.it c.irry but half sense.*' Ham., IV, v, f*. 

{}) To declare. 

'* Here I am to speak iVhat 1 do know ** 

J. r., IH, ii, r;9. 

(.0 To unfold. 

'* I ittle of this great world can I speak.** 

• Oik., I. lii, ^ 6 . 

(5) To communicate. 

" Speak low if you speak love.” 


U»i*, the ai I ol b(diol(lin|{. 

*’ (liiess, bill by inv eiilert.dnment with him, 
it lli'Mi si.iiidest not r the state of hang- 
ing, or of some de.ilh iiion: long in 
spi'JaInrship, and crueller in suffering,” 
• Cor.f V, ii, fio. 

SPECULATION. fi) Art of viewinff, 

lofd\in^ ott. * 

\Ve nj*c»n this mininl.iin's basis by 
Took si.iii*! for idle spei uhdh,».‘ • 

^ •//»«. f*- IV, il, 11 ; V .viv) Mac,, IH, iv, 95. 

(2) Tower ol vision. 

" I'or ^pemhtfon turns not to itvif, 

’I ill it li.iih tr.i\' ll’d and is mirror'd there 
Winn It may e itsi If." 

r. and C., Ill, iii, X09. 


(3) liitolliKcnt.e e.\pres.sed by the eye. 

(b) To exhibit. . "Tliou li.i-t no speculatitm in those eyes 

*' Wliose fury not dissiunbled speaks his ! Whii li ihoii d»)sl gl.ire. with.” 

• ' . Mac., HI, iv, 95. 


griefs.” r. 1, 1, 4i8. ! 

(7) To converse in. I 

'* He could not speak English in the miUve j 
garb.” Hen. I^-V, i, 67. ' 

(8) To Speak of. * j 

” Let me speak mysr-If.” i 


(4) Tin.' Scouts, watchers, prying ob- 
.sc-rvers (ab.stract for concrete). 

” Servants 

Whirh are to Pr.iriee tli'- spies and specula^ 
twns 

llil'’lligeMt of ••■:i«stale." L., Ill, i, 24 . 


. , I SPECULATIVET (i) Tlrtorctic.il. suppo- 

(9) To vouch for. ^ sititious, hvpothi'tical. 

... , . J! A "Tliouglits speculative their unsure hopes 

And thus far clear him.” f * ■ ./ 

Hen. Vlll-U, Iv. 165. (2) Obiff,*rvant, watchful, visual. 

SPE AKER. ( I ) One who delivers a speech r.* * 1 /I light- wnged to^^ 

s« ^ fcalheml Cupid seel with w.'inton dulocss 

or discourse in public. # My speculoHve and voiced Ihstninierits.” 

*' A most rare speaker.’* - Of*., I, iii, 269. 


** When light-winged toys 
Of fcatheml Cupid sei'l with w.'inton dulocss 
My speculoHve and voiced Ihstninierits.” 


(2) One w'ho proclaims or celebrates. 

” After my death 1 wish no other herald. 

No other speaker •£ my living actions. 

To keep mine honour from co^uption.” 

ii, 70. 


• ura., I, 111, 209. 

•Hen. vni^l, Ii, i r. SPEECH, (i) Speaking. • 
ms or celebrates. Rc checked for silence, 

ih no other herald. But never U»«l for d. 

y living action., (2) UttcrdBcc. 


"Slow in speeck, yet swe/'t as spring-time 
flowersC T‘ of S., II, t, 240. 
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( j) C'f)nvcrs;itifni, talk, interview. 

1 would by and t»y liavr vuiu; sbffch with 
you." At. At., 11 1| >• 1S4* 

(4) Lani'uai'r. dialrct. totigiu*. 

" I am III'- bfst of llioin th.d ‘.pi-.ik tliin 
, sDeech." Temp., I. ii, 4i*>- 

(5) 

•* i inTr was soiih: ipmh inamaci' 

FU'lwixt mvv’lf fiitl hn." At. At., V, I, 215. 

(fi) An oration, an liaran;<iic. 

"If you |(Mik lor a K'l^'d ^perth you 

undo fiu-." 2 Urn. /r.Jlpil., 

fPEED. A.,'infrs. (i) TosiicccH-'d. 

to turn out. * 

" Gofid f.iilli, I'll jiiovi' him. * 
speed Im»w it will." i'or., V, i/fta. 

(^) '‘■“•.fer'- ^ 

** You Sii.dl know how 1 speed.” 

At. f*. II'.. II, li, 2\ft. , 

( a ) 'I’o tlirivi*. to prohpiT. to huccerd. 

" 1 li.ivr look'll oil thoiis.iiuK, who h.ivi* sped 
till' bi-tti r 
Hy luv rri'.ii’d." 

It'. I, li, 177; V. aKo 11'. T., Ill, lii, 

4 fi ; IV, IV, fi3.' , .'I. and (\, 11, iii, (4 ; 

A C., II, iv, 41 ; T. r., IV. IV. mo; 

T. .-1., I, i, i7~* ; At. II'. ir.. Ml. V no. 

(4) To sri'k f >1*1 uni*. 

" Leave your brolhi r to sprrd rUi wIh’h*." 

I Urn 17 IV. 1, sH, 
B., Irs. (i) To favour. 

" Tin* devil Speed liiin.” Utn.^VUt I, i.^ki. 

(2) To di.spatcli, fo send oil (|uu'kly. 

" When* is Mouiitjoy the her.ild r ^pr*d him 
henee." Urn. 1' MI, v, »<►. 

* (.1) hastvn, to Ion ry, to aoa*li*r.iti*. 

" Mope 1 in.iv lli.i! she, 
lle.'iriiiK so inuoh, will speed ln*i loot .iK.iin, 

Led hitluT by puie Iov«‘.’' .1. ir.,IM,iv, ^7. 

(4) T ddvsiroy, to ruin, to undo. * 

’* So bi'fjuie ; >011 .ire sped.” 

M. y., II, IX. 7.’ : V. Ilv. li ami HI. 

If *>7 t ■ '*/ V, II, ift 

II., hubs. (1) Siiiirs^ in ail uiidrr 
taking;, iortuiu*. 

"Well Ill.^\•^t lliiiii W'ir», .iiid h.ippv Iw lliy | 
speed.” ; 

r. of S., II, I. I 17 : V. .iIm, ir. T., MI. ii. ! 
14.* ; A. Y. L., I, II. Ji.n ; l\ A'. K., I, I 
iii, ij. I 

(2) A champion, a, patron, an advoc.'itc. '■ 

" St.’ NirhiiLis be Ihv st -n/." I 

r. G. V., Ill, i, 294. i 

(3) An assi-sting powrr, a stead. ; 

•* I .tin s«'hfH»li-d ; g«xxl iii.iiiners your j 
speed.” I 

1 lien, /r-lll, i, ifij; v. .d'so R. and J., i 
V, id, 121. 

(4) Swiftnjj'ss. celerity. 

" 1 would my hoi so h.ul the speed of voiir 
lo^'^M*.’’ M. .I., I, i, 1 19. 

(5) Hasito. ' 

“ So hot .1 speed with siieh advice disposed, 
Such trmpewte order in so.'irree a cause, 

Ihith want example.” K. J., Ill, iv, 11. 

(b) Iin|)etiiosity, furya, 

f 


1 

" I pray vou have a foiitiiiriit foibearamc 
till the speed of liib r.ige pm-s slower.” 

A'. L., I, ii, 148- 

(;) UrKcncy. ^ 

** Thy looks arc full of speed.” 

i Hen. tv m, ii, 162. 

(8) A sudden invasion. 

” The cony of yocr speed is learn’d hv them." 

. A./., IV.ll, llj. 

SPEEDING. Subs. iVchioving success. 

"To-morrow all for speeding do their b''st.” 

« II, iii, iib. 

SPEKEN. cTo speak. 

" Karh man 

'i’hiiiks all is writ he speken can.” 

( Per., H, Prol., n. 
Note. — •an the tenniiiation of the infinitive 
ill O.K..was reprexented in the twelfth and 
follnwini* cenliiiies uy ~en. Sh.ikespe.iie 
makes .'iti arriiaie. use of it in this pl.iy. Cf. 
kdirn, line jo. 

, SPELL. Vb. ' To f:iscinate, to cbarin, to 
enchant ; ^dj., .spelling. • 

*' Hiiih.iin your spirits now with spelltmi 

I'hnrms, 

And' try if they ran g;d'i vnur liN-rtv.” 

I 7/rn. K/-V, iii, II. 

SPELL BACKWARD. To inisconstnn*, 
to m.'ike good qualiti(‘S bad, to tiirii the 
wrong side out. ‘ 

I " I never yek saw nfwi*. 

How wisi*. how noble, vouiir, how r.iiely 
I * featur’d, 

I Hut she would spell him hackward.” 

j At. A., HI. i, 61. 

; SPELL-STOPPED. Spell bound. 

‘ ■” Till re stand 

1 l*'or you iuc JVm/*., V, i,bi. 

. SPEND. A.trj^.* (i) To bestow, to lend, 
to employ. 

'■ *{f*end his proiligal wits in bootles.s rhymes.” 

L. L. /.., V, II, h4. 

« (2) To expend, to part with,* t- give 
away. 

" His noble hand 
Pid \vin wh.u he did spend.” 

Rkh. It -I I, i, t8o. 

(3) To wa.sle, to exhaust, to sqiiaiulLr. 

•* Oiieitlur side I come l^^speni mvbre.iih.” 

O’w*. V, ill, 81 ; V. also Vth., II, in, i77. 

(4) T'o sacrifice. 

" Mv the glorious worth of mv desci-iit 
This nniiishall do it, or this life lie spent.” 

Rich. //-I, i. 108. 

(b) T'o pass (.i-s time). 

** As 1 am a Christian faithful man, I would 
not spend another such a night." 

i2ir*. ///-I, iv, 5. 

(b) To utter, to speak. 

" 1 will but spend a word here in the house 
And go with you.” Oth., 1, ii, 48. 

(7) To vent, to let out. 

, " Men ne'er spend their fury on a rhifli.” 

t y Hen. VI-\, v, 57. 

B., intrs. To incur expense. 

** Wo in.iy boldly spend upon the hope of what 
Is to come in.” 

1 Hen. IV-IV, i, 53 : v. also P. P., XV, 36. 

SPEND ONE’S MQUTH. To bark (a 
sportnian’s term), to vociferate, to cry 
out, to jitter jauntily. 

f 





'* Ml' will st*€-wi his mouth and pi-umisi^, liku 
lirabblfr I hr hound, but whi'ii he per- 
toriM'«, .istroiioim rs foretell it." 

• T. and C., V, i, 88 ; v. also Htn. V- II, 

IV, 70 ; r. and (193. 

SPERR (Spar). A.S. s f>ar inn to fasten 

witli j holt. 

To har, to bolt, tu fabtUIl. Cf. 
S]u'nscr. ShvJi/iciriVs Calt iuiar, May, 224 : 

“ Spent' the gate fast, for fearc of 
fraiidc." • 

*• With inass^^sl.iplcs, 

And rnrresponsivc and (iilfillmt; iNitts 
Sfterr up the Sous of Trov .*’ • 

T. aiul I*rol., lo* 

SPET. A form of spit, coiiiinoii among 
tlu* Klizabetlians. 

To «*joct, to thr 6 w forth. *Cf. Milton, 
Comits, I : 

** Mvstrrioiis dame, 4, • ^ 

'rii.il iifVr .irt tMlIi'd butViien tlubdr.iKon womb • 
Of Stvifi.iii darkness spets hf-r tliifkest [%l<w>ni." 

'* Wilt thou spel all thyself ? ** iVr., 111,1, 8. 

SPHERE. I.. subs.^ (i) A pl;yu‘t, u star. 

" We shall have shortly diVuird in lhe.</iArf<*s.’* 
A. Y. L.,ll,vu,h. 

(j) Originally, oin* of fin* concentric 
ri‘V(||ving transparent .slu-lls ot the 
^^Tolcniaic system ; now, tlio^vaiilt 
of lie.^veii, whicit to the eye seems 
tin; coiiCf!^* side of a hollow s]>Iuto. 

“Two sl,irs kei'p not tin ir motion in one 
spJkrri'.*’ I Hm. /I'-V, iv, (15. 

Note.- .MIumoii to the iHoli'iiiaie system 
of s|ih4n'‘i is finiiii'iit in Sh.il«'s(nMri*. Of 
ihi'so spheres then: were nine, all ciicIiiik 
round the e.iith, tin* nearest beiiii; that of 
ihe moon; then i.ime those of M< reiiry, 
Venus, the Sun, Jupiter, Saturn, 

I III' I'lxed St.us, the Pruiiuiii iMobile. On 
e.idi of the lower Spin res a plain t uas fixed, 
.unj this w.'iS whirled round tin uilh in 
twenty-four Inmrs, tin driving |>«iwer U'lnjf 
the rnniuiu Mobile. 


( i) All orbit. ^ 

“ (Vrtain stai-» shot madly from tln-ir sphfn'\, 
T<i he.ir the sea-maid’s niiisic." 

A/. N. 1)., 11, i, I5fi; V. alv> Temp., II, 
i, 175 ; T. 4V., Ill, i, lo j ; A. and C., V, 
it, 84. 

(.j) .\ SCKiket. 

•* Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from 
their i^pherrs/* Ham., I, v. 17. 

Note. —Again, an allusi<yi to the lHolem.uc 
system. 

(5) A position of infhirncc. 

*' To be called into a huge sphere, arnl not to 
be seen to move in't, are tin: holes where 
eyes should be, whiih pitifully disaster 
the rheeks." /I. and C*., II, vh. X4i» 
Note. — Still another allusion to *ttie 
rtolemaic system. 

II.. vb. (i) To place among the 
• spheres. 

** The glorious planet Sol, f 
In noble eminence enthroned and sphtred 
Amidst the other.** • A. and C., 1, iii, 

{2) To make round. 

“ Itlow villain, till thy sphered bias clicek 
Outswoll the colic of piifTd Aquilon.** 

• T. and C., IV, v, B. 

SPHERICAL. (1) Globular. I 
** She is spherical like a globe.' m 

C. Alll,Ji, if6. 


(2) Phiiielary. 

*• As if we Wire villains by m-n-ssity ; fools 
by lu'.ivt'nK compnlstoii ; kii.ivrs, tlui-M s 
and Inaclicrs, by sphtrual pridoii^^ 
iwiii'i'.'* K. 1 , II, ii.s. 

SPHERY. Uosombliug :i star in t'^tiAdno^i, 

and brighlnoss. 

“ Wh.it wit ki'd and dissi'inbliiig gl.iss nf mino 
Made me loinp.nff with IbTinia's sphiry 
eyiie? ** M. S. D., 11, 11, 99. 

SPIAL. Originally espial as list'd by 
cTituici'i*. Shaki‘S|)oari‘ himsi'lt also uses 
the longer loriii. • 

• A scout, a spy. Cf. J'airfax, Tasso, 

■ 1. ‘>7 : 

^ I'or he by f.iitliful spial was .issined, 

^riiat Egypt's king w.is forwaid on his w.a^r." 

Also, 4^1.11 lovve, i Taml}ittialne,\l, 2 : 

“ C.ieb.ir (ikt oiir sptals say. 

And .IS ue kn>)w) n mains with 1 .uiibiiil.iine.*’ 
“'Ihi* pniiie's spials have iiifonned me 
Mow ihi' l-aiglish, in the snbiiibs dose iri- 
treiii h’d. 

Went, tliioiigli a sec rc t grate of iron bats 
In yoiuld town, to overpeer thci city.” 

I Hen. Vl-l, iv, 8. 

SPICE, t , subs, (i) \ saiuple, a tine- 
turv, a laslc. 

*' lint one of these 

(As he hath spurs of them .ill, not all, 
i'oi I (l.iie sii far flee him) made him fear'd, 
So lilted .Old so banish’d.” 

(MT, l\, Ml, 4».; V. also IF. T., Ill, ii, 
iHS , Hen. VUl II, 111, ^6. 

(2) \ coiidiiiiciif , a scasoiring, a relish, 
lu'iiu', aiiydiiiig tliat gives liking. 

•' not . . . gentteiii S'-, viiUie, yoiitl^ 
libii.ility, and sie '1 like, the. spice and 
• salt lli.il .V 1-4)11 a iri.ini'’’ 

T. and C., I, ii, 242. 

II., vb. 'I'o impri'gnaU' with a spicy 

• othiur (hi ncu, adj., sceiilul with 

SplU'S). 

*' .\nil, in till \piied Indi-in aii, by night, 

I'lill oI'l< .. li itli she giissip'd by iiiy side." 

.1/. S. n., II, i, 124. 

SPILL. l''r)r spilU, from A.S. spildan 
destroy; s/o/c/— destruction, properly a 
cleaving ; ( iei . spalten —to cli'iive ; led. 
spilda —a .slice. Cl. 1 fall, Satires, IV, iii, 

• *3 •• 

"Wbal luievivr lliei^relicks in.iny ye.arcs, 

'llw.ir silvei spur^ or .s/)i/i nf btokeii*spcaivs." 

Note.- A spiU is a thin splinter of wood 
used m kindling tires. 

•(i) Toileslroy. Cf. Scott, Lady of the 
Lake, Canto 5 : 

" Who splits thi' forcinubt foeinan's life 
Htb parly conquers in the stnie.*’ 

“ (.rack iialurL-'s inonlds, all geniiens spUl 
at once, 

^ That make, mgrateful man." K. L., Ill, ii, 8. 

(2) Tof^^ed (of blood or teSrs). 

** In his bbxid that on tlie ground lay spilTd.** 
y. and A., tiBy. 

SPILTH. Spn(l| + th. 

That whicliais spilt or poured out 
lavishly, wast(\ effusion. 
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'* Our vaults liav(: wept 
With druiik«'n $ptUh of wiiiii." 

T. o/.l., II, ii. 177. 

' Sf INSTER. Spin + A.S. fciii. sulT. 

~estre, -star. 

J9 ijale spiniKT (properly a Avonian 
who b*)iiis). 

“ I'pon lln si; Uxalions 
Th« f;li)tlii<‘rs all,< ol abk* to maintain 
Tlif; many to thrin ItHiKiiii;, have put off 
The spimten. carii(t'>, fullns, wi*av«T,.** 

lien. Vlil-l, i\. 33. 

SPIRIT. (1) Hrciilhr vital jtoweT. 

* *' N*iw my sptrii i*i emnn ; I imii tio iiiorr/* 

J. Uful C., IV, XV, 58. 

(2) The iniiiialcriul part of * 

man. 

'U . “ niv not liiirl) toiKtu’d 

But to liiic is&in-s." M. sM., I, i, 33. 

(3) A (liseinbtjdieil soul. 

“ Tills sciisilili! w.iiiii iiiiitioii to IjPMiinc 
A kiiiMdt'il (liKl ; .iiiii till- spirit 

To bathu 111 hrry IIiumIs.** 

M. .U., Ill, i, 120. 

(4) A spectre, a Khosl, an apparition. 

' *‘ 1 am tliy latlus-*s sptnt, 

Duoiinsl fur :i critaiii ii iin to walk tin* i.i,>ht.** 
ilam.f I, V, 9. 

(5) A ileniun. 

*' VVliat ^pint, what drvil, sunj'osls this 
imagiiialioii { " .\t. If. 11'., Ill, 111, itlK. 

(6) A person. ('I. 1 Peter, iii, uj : 

** Pleached unto the 'ifnut'i in 

• •'•I I 

jirihoii. 

“ Jluiiiid by my (liaiitv aii<l my bh‘^t otdrr, j 
1 cuiiii* to visit thr alibi Ird spintt.** 

.U. .1/,, II, Hi, 4. 

(7) Phi.- A person of life, lire, intelli- 
gfiici*, or enterprise. 

** 'Ihe choliv and iiiaslrr spirits of tin-ii agi\*' 

/. Ill, I, l(n. 

(8) Vigour of niiiiil or inlelh el. 

*' ISoy, what sign is it wh<-ii a m.io of gr^at 
ipifU grows iiirl.iii* holy ? " 

* L., I. ii, I. 

(9) Vivacity, aniniation. enthiKsiasni. 

" .\11 things that an*. 

Arc with moie spirit ihasid than injovtd." 

. M. r., II, V,, 13. 

( 10 ) Phi. — 13ol<l resolution or tleter- 
min-ition. 

•• Ide tluv hitli. r, 

Th.lt I may j>our my spirits in thiiu' iMr.” 

.War., I, V, 22. 


(11) Manliness. 

*' O, I I'oiild wwp 

My spirit from luiue cyrs.” J.C., IV, iii,99. 

(12) Disposition, temper. 

**Thtf mar., as von know all, h.ith a con- 
temptible spirit.** M. A.g 11, iit, X63. 


(13) That ■which |KTvadfs ar I tempers 
the whole nature of a thing, essence, 
actuating principle. / 

*' Do not kiU 

Tht of love with, \ perpetual dulneaa.** 

( SoniMl LVI, 8 .. 


(14) Endowment, gift, faculty, [Kiwer. 

** The spirit oi di‘«‘p prophecy she hath." 

X Hen. VIA, ii, 55. 

(15) Mental impn^ssion, speculation, 
surmise. 

" VourspfViflstootFUC, your fears uncertain." 

« 2 Hen. /t'-I, i, o-*- 

SPIRIT OF SENSE, (i) Utmost refine- 
ment of sensation. 

" O, that hrr hand, 

In whose comparison d.l whites are ink, 
Writir^ their own reproach, to whose soft 
sr*i/.urR 

Tfiic cygnet's down is harsh and spirit of sense 
llard as the palm of plougliman." 

T.andC., I. i, 56. 

(2) Special or typical organ of sensa- 
tion:* 

" Nor doth the eye itself, 
most pure, spirit of sense, belmld it'^df, 
Not going fronic itstdf." 

I T. and C., Ill, iii, 106. 

SPIRITUALTY. An ecclesiastical hmly, 
_ clergy, 

" We ef the spiritualty 
Will raise your highness such a mighty sum 
.As never did tlie (‘lergy dl one time 
Hriiig ill to any of your ancestors." 

Hen. K-I, li, ni. 

SPITAL. A hospital. Cf. Spt/a/iieUis 111 
Loudon. c ^ ' 

** To the spital go, 

And from the powdering tub of iiitainy 
I'eicli forth the iaxar kite of Cressid's kind." 
Hen, V-II, I, 71 ; V. also Hen. V-V, t, 7 b 
Noti‘. -Gifford ill his edition of Mfissinger 
makes .1 distinction betwi^tm stntal and 
spittle : *' Our old writi'rs carefully distinguish 
beiwen the two W'onls: with them a hos- 
pital i>r spital signified a charitable instiiutiun 
lor the advantage of the poor, infirm, and 
agitl pi rsons,'iin almshouse, in short ; while 
spittles were iiutc laxar-huuses, reei-placli-s 
for wretches in the leprosy, and other loath- 
some diseases, the consequences of •baiu-herv 
.Hid vice." Beaiiniont and Fletcher also 
make tin* disUnetion, v. Nic* Valour, IV, 1 : 
" Tli|; very vomit. Sirs, of hospitals. 
Bridewells, and spittle-kouses.** 

SPITAL-HOUSE. A hospital, a lizar- 
hoiisv. ('f. Ptomptoriunt Parvulorum i^ive 
Cleticornm (1440): leprosarium 
tylle howse. (v. Spital — Note.) 

“ She, whom the spit<i/-/ikiiMe and ulcerous 
sor»*s 

Would ca»t the gorge at, this embalms and 
Spiel'S 

To the April day again.'* 

T.o/ A., tv, iii, 39. 

SPITE. (I) Malice. 

. **Thc more my wrong, the more his spite 

appeals." 

7. of 6'., IV, iii, 2 ; v. also R. and /., I, 
V, 60. 

Vexation, mortiheation. 


(2) 

< 


" This is the deadly spite that angers me : 
My wife can speak no English, I no French." 
I Hen. /K-Ill, 1, too ; v. also R. and 
II, i, 25*'; C. £., II, ii, i8» ; IV, ii. 8. 

(3) Chagrin, dissappointment. 

" The time is out of joiiit -O cursed spite I 
lliat ever 1 was born to set it right." 

Ham., I, V, 189. 

(4) A n^tnifestation of ill-will. 
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“ 1 in.iv i4iiii|ii4r liiiliiMt-’s 
Uy liviiiK low, whLTc fortiini* caiiiKit hurt tiu\** 
j Hen, K/- 1 V, \-i, 19. 

( 5 ) JVfiancc. 

'* Old Montague is come, 

And flourishes his blade in spUe of me/' 

Jt. and /.. I, i, 70. 

SPIT WHITE. A 4)uzzling expression. 
Nares obseiii^es on the quotation from 
Shakespeare : “ May 1 never again 
have wine enough to produce this 
effect ; or ratlfbr, |;|^haps, may I never 
have a debaucli ovcrniglit.ito niake me 
ttiirsty in the morning. . . . !^)uiigins 
.-luys, ill Mcisbinccr, The Martyr 

in. 3 : * Had I been a ]nigan slit). I 
sliniild not have spit white for 'want of 
drink.' that is fof want of nioro drink 
to ri'imidy the effect of what he had 
takc'ii iuffore. It wgis noticed also as a 
coiise(|uenoe of haoitiial iiiteni|)erance.^| 
'I'he unlucky pag(‘S in l^^dy's Mother 1 
Homhie say thist their masters had | 
sodden their* livers in saeft lor forty • 
years, and, J Thai makes them spit ' 
lehile breath, as they do,’ Act Ilf, Sc. i.” 
Kurnivail quotes Batman uppon llartho- 
“If the spettle be while viscus, 
the sickftesse cotiudh of tleariTe ; if 
black, of m^incholy. . . . The white 
spettle not kn(»ttie, signiiieth health.” 
This is perhaps the best explanation of 
the expression in the passage; r| noted. 

" if It 1 k! a hot day. and I br.tiiditl) aiivtldiig 
but A iHittle, 1 would f llllf'llt IK'VtT i^pu 
white again." * a Hen, /P'*-!, ii, 

SPLAY, v. Spay. 

SPLEEN. ( I ) Anger, niahct*, rage, passion. 

"I will light 

Against my lankcr'd roiintry willi tin* spleen ^ 
Of all thn uiuliT fi**iids." 

CV., IV, V, 80 ; V. als<i K. IV, hi, 07 ; 
Kick. ///-II, iv, 64; Vfiii, iso; Hen. 
V///-I. ii. 174; /. IV, 111, 47; 
A. V. IV, i, 20 j. 

(j) Fierce temper, 

" Ladies' faces and fierce drag* jus' spleens.** 

* A . /., II, I, 68. 

(3) Ardour, fire, impetuosity. 

" A br»K>k wh«Tp Adoii ua-d t<i cool hi% spleen.** 
P. /*., II, 6 ; V. also i Hen. I-'Z-IV, vi, 13^ 

3 Hen. F/- 1 I, i. 124. 

(4) A fit of passion. 

" llair-brain’d Hotspur, gnvemrd by a 
spleen/* i Hen. IV-V, ii, vj. 

(3) Tumultuous speed, violent Haste. 

" Hripf as the lightning in the coMied niglit. 
That in a spleen unfolds both licav'n and 
p.Trtli.'* 

. 1 /. N. D., 1 , 1 , 147 ; V. also K. /., U. 1 , 448- 
Note.-^hakcapeare very frequently uses 
the word in the sei^ of ang^r, ardour, pas- 
sion, or anything that produces hasty i.iove> 
nient, and, hence, hasty action itself, 

{ 6 } A feeling of revenge. 

• " Patience ; 

Or I shall say you are all iinall in spleen, 

And nothing of a man.** | OM., IV, i, 81. 
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(7) \ whim, !i c.iprici'. I f. Hcaumuiit 
•mil Mvtchcr, iromif;! lUeuseti, I, 2 : 

" And livi* srqursti rrd to yoiirsi-U .iiid inr. 

Not waiulriug .illrr rverv U»y umiis rross, ytui 
Noi stiuck wiili I'very spleen." 

" I must, for‘« 4 H>th, 1 m* fnri'd •' 
To give iiiv hand oppos'd .ig.iiusi mv ho.irl 
Unto 4 rii.id-br.iin nidfiby lull of^//f»i, 

Who wiMi'd in haste and iiir.u)s*lo wi'd at 
leisure." 

T. of .s'., Ill, ii JO ; v. .nlso t Hen. IV II, 
ill, 74 ; HI, 117 i2s ; V. atui A., 907. 

(8) i\ fit of l.'iughler, violent mirth. 

• ^ “ With Ih.il, till y all did tunibk* on Ch«* 

giolllid, • 

With siK Ii .1 /•-.'doiis l.iiighli*r so piofouiul,^ 

* Tli.it 111 this hplcrn ridiculous ii|)|)r,irs, 

To ihfik llii-ir lolly, p.'ission’s soli-imi Ir.ii's." 
/. !.. /., V, li, 117; V. .dsii T. of S., Iiid-f 
1, ms; iithl (*., I, iii, 17H; T. N,, 

^ II I, II, fN). , 

(0) I'lo* of north. ^ 

% " M.iii . . . 

I'l IV*. -m h f.iiil.isiir tiii ks lii'fon* high luMveii 
At iii.tlo'*. till' iiiigi-ls Mi‘rp : who, with our 

s/»/i*# u\, 

Would .ill till iiisrlvi'S l.iugh mortal." 

M. M., 11, ii, 122. 
Noli-. .Xirorilitig to tin* Im'Iii ( of farmer 
tnin s tin* split-ii w.is siip|Kisrd to bo the se.it 
«it^>.i*»ioiis of v.inoiis kiiids^ 

SPLEENFUL, h’ullol piibsion, impetuous, 
hut, l•ag^•r. 

" M\ -.flf h.ive e.dnrtl their spieetif ul muimy.** 
2 Hen. VI lll,ii, laS; v. also T. /l.,U,Mi, 
Ml. 

SPLEENV. Ahjrose, jx'cvish. 

" 1 know her for 

A \pleen\> l.iitln i.m, .uid nut whoIe*toiiie to 
I Inr < .iiisf." Hen. f'///' III, ii, 99. 

SPLENITIVE. Spleiii-tic, p;»v :onate, iin- 
^ pi’liifius, irril.'tblc'. 

" 1 .iiii not '■plenihve and r.ish." 

Hum., V, i, 247. 

SPLIT, 1 , V. Make all split. 

SPLIT, 2 . A., trs. (1) T'o rend, to Imrst. 

" la t sorr^’W ^plit my lie.nrt, if ever 1 
Did h.it.- rl.if ! " K. L., V, lii, 175. 

(j) To Diince, to mangle, to mutilate. 

" Mill" own tongue, 

Sphts wh.it It spt'.iks." 

A. and C., 11 , vii, 125. 
{^) To cause to throb. 

** lo III*' < jirs of till* groundlings." 

Ham., Ill, ii, 9. 

(j) 'To sliake with laughter 

• " I sh.'^l split all 

111 ph-.'isiac Ilf iiiy sp^iM-ii.” 

T. and C., I, hi, 177. 

11 . , int rs. T'o be dashed to pieces. 

" Tin* ship splUs on the rock." 

, 3 iitn. P/-V, iv, 10. 

SPLITTED. One of the forms of the past 
i>art. found in Shakes])care. 

" That self hand 

• Whieh writ his honour in the acts it Uid 
Hath, with Hit; aiiiragc gyhich the heart did 
% lend it, 

SplUted the heart.** 

A. and C., V, i, 24 ; v. atsf) C. K., I, i, 104 ; 

J, 308 ; 2 Hen, P/- 1 I 1 , ii, 411. 
Note.— For the ordinary torn cn the p.p. 
V. Tmp.^V, i, 223. 
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SPOIL. I., vli. (r) '1*0 Sfizr liy violencr. 

" Not Ins that sfioUi hi-r voumr hi-fon* htT 
j Hen. II, 14. 

^ {2) 'I'o pluiKlcr, to strip liy violence. 

'* .S'/W lli^* nty ami ymir ni\.il onirl.” 

• 2 Hi'H. 17 IV', IV, 51 . 

(S) lo ruin, to tlainat'e. 

** Sftoil his mat with si.uiim'; 

A Iittli ilolh.” I'-II, iv, 47. 

II., subs, (t) IMuu»l«*r, booty. 

** 'I Ilf « l y Ilf 'I'.illMit Sfi vi s im fur .1 sworJ ; 

I'lir I li.ivf liKifh II nil' wiili in. my s/m tis, 

I'siiifi nil fillii-r wf-.i|Miti hill his l■.llllf.'* 

• I Hill. l*y-II,i.H 

(2) Act of raj line, rolibery. 

“ Thf iii.iii tli.it h.ith no iinisir m Ihinsfkf, 

Nor is not movnl willi lomonl of swis't 
* ^,S(Hinils, . * 

Is fit 'to. liiMsiiiis, sii.it.i^ifiiis, .iiul spoils.** 

M. r., V', i, ; V. //.*■». I’- III, tii, 

(.j) Kiiin, corruption. 

" ('ornp.niv, vill.iiioii-; lonip.iiiv, hath biS‘ii 
thf spinl of iiif." 1 Uni. IV III, lii, 9. 

(•4) l).'iin:i{re, Iiavoe. 

"Old .i^f, th.il ill l.ivfi'iip of hi .nity, i.iii 
d« no iiion* \ptol npnii iiiy/.uf." 

lltn. r \', |i. 220. 

Is) iToy. 

" Sluttish spoils ot oppoiUniitv.'* 

T. fiiiil i'., IV', V, 02 . 

SPONGY. (1) S|'*onj'e-bUe, snlt .'itul lull 
oi cavities. 

* O, lli.il s.id hii.ilh his liiii^s hi. 

>tnf>*d." f,(., i 2 it. 

(2) li:ivinf( the (piality ot stirUin^ uj) 

‘ like a sjionj^e, absorbent, rveejitive. 

*• N<i l.idv of niori’ sollfi Ihiu* Is, i 

Mini' spofiay to sink iii tiv *« nsi- of ff.u." 

J\ mul (\ II, II, 12 . 

(3) Rainy, wet. 

*' 'I'hv h.inks with piiini'd .ind twillfd luiiiis, 
VVhii'h spoil :v .'Vprd .it Ihv hfs| ln'iiiiiis." 

Temp.. IV', I. os ; v. .ilso IV', 11, 440. 

SPOOM. I Mobably lioin -foam. 

To make to move swiltlv luune the 
vritul. <'f. [>rvilen. Jiiihi av.il I'ttuilicr, 
iii, 06 : 

" Will'll virtiif .spiKims lirfmi' .1 piiis|i,>roiis jj.ile. 

My Ilf iviiii; wishi-s In-lp to fill tin s.iil.’* 

" Sptnm her Iji-fori' ihr wiml, voii'll Iom* all 
Hsf !•• T. \. K., Ill, IV, I). 

SPOONS. A cominofi jnesent made by 
sponsors at a vlnisli ninj». 'J'lu* better 
sort vvoje o( silver, the liamlle o( each 
terminatinj; in tlu' lif»iire of an apostle , 
(hence, Af^ostlt' Sf^ooiis). Allusions to 
those are fretjuent in the old writers. 
When Cranmer professes himself to lie 
niiworthy to liccome sponsor to the 
yoniiK ]>rincess. the King replies — 

** Coiitt',j*’otiu*, inv lord, mt'd sp;ire vour 
spoons.'* //rti. r//C-V, hi, 166. 

SPORT, (i) Games, merrymaking, di- 
version. \ 

** 1 prithtv, do, to make sport withal.'* 

I' A. V. I. ii, aa. 
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(2) Out of door recreation. 

" Diiii'vc nil', lords, for tlyiiig at the brook, 

1 saw not better sport, thi'se sevfii ve.irs* 

day." 2 Hen. Vi II, i. 2. 

(3) Amusement. 

" 1 mine own g.'iiird knowledge should 
profane, ^ 

II 1 would limAoxjX'nd with such a siiipi*, 

Out for iiiy sport aud profit." 

Olh., I, lii, 377. 

(4) A joke. 

" Thf sport willfbe, wiieti they hold one .111 
, Of inion of another's dot.'igr, .'tnd no sm h . 
matter." M. A., II, in, 197. 

(.;)A'‘play. 

" M.irk, silent king, the moral of this sport.** 
Kkh. II IV, I, 2H(). 

(fi) A gaf.ne of hazard. 

" III our sports iny better cunning f.dnts 
Under his chauee." A. and C., 11 , iii, 16. 

(7) Cf>nteiuptuou.i jesting, mocki*ry. 

“ V'oii shall buy this sport as ilear." 

r. E., IV, i, 81. 

(H) Sensual enjoyment of love. 

" lb* h.ul some feeling of the sport." 

M. .V., III. u 

(«>) Phrase : “ In sport "—(i) ^ntlu stn^c. 

" How iiuny tiiijfs shall Ciesar bleed in sport 
1 iiial now oil Poiiipi;y’s b.isia lies affSiT^ 

Nt) worthier than the. dust ! " 

/. C., Ill, i, 115. 

(it) In jest. 

" Thou thiiikist I am m sport.** 

M . . 1 ., 1 . I. 157. 

SPORTFUL, (i) Sj>ortive, done in jest. 

"Tho'igh it('>i‘ a sportful combat." 

T. and C., I, 111, iis. 

(j) A’anton, ni.*iorotis. 

** i'hfii let K.itc' be chaste*, and Piaii sportful." 

T. of 5 ., II, 1, 2U(t. 

(3) Merry, frolicsome. 

"Is sportful Kdward coiiu* ? " 

.t Hen. VI \\ i, 18. 

SPORTIVi^. ( I ) J*'rolicsonie, gay. |)i.* vf til. 

" I am not in a sportive liuniniir now*." 

C. E., I, ii, 58. 

(j) A morons, wanton. 

" Wily should others* false adulterate eyes 
(iivi* salutation to mv sportive blocMl ? " 
Sonnet C.\Xl, b ; v. also Kick. HI I, i, 14. 

SPOT. I.. siil)s. (1) A small extent of 
space. 

" You cannot sc*e a white spot almiit her." 

.M. W. W'., IV, V, 1 16. 

(2) A fiatch, a .speck. 

* " The wheels of Phoebus, round aliout. 

Dapples the drowsy east with spofs of grey." 

A/. A ., V, lii, 27. 

(3) A mark, a puncture. 

t " He shall not live ; look, with a spot I damn 
him." /. C., IV, i, 6. 

Note._ — The allusion here is to the custom 
of " pricking ' or making a mark with a 
pin against the name of a person ou a list. 

(4) A blemish, a stain. 

*' And the like tender of our love wc make. 

To re^ without a spot for evermorc." 

/j K. /., V, vii, 107. 
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(5) lUsgraci*. 

1 must witlidr.m and wei'p 
Upon th»* spot of this enforced caus«\** 

• K. V, ii, 30. 

(fi) A small part of a colour different 
from the ground on wliich it is. 
K. Kkh. if* Lions make leopards tame. 

A'or/. \lca, but not change his spots.*' 

' Rick. //-I. i, 175- 

(7) An embroidery pattern. 

\Vh.it .ire^ou sewing here ? A fine spotf 
ill good faith.** • CS., 1, lii, 

(S) A star. 

*MIis faults in him seem as the spots of 
heaven.'** 4 , A. and (/*.» 1, I2. 

II.. vb. (i) To embroider in colours. 

“ Have you no^ sonietinu'S si-eii a handker- 
chief, 

SpoUtd uvth strawlMTi'h'S, in your wife's 
hand ? '* wf 0 th., Ill, iii, 4.!t« 

(j) To tarnish, to stain, to taint : 
henoo, adj., wickeil, guilty. 

"iT'rriblc lu.U niakeauMi 
Ifpon their spotted souls f<ir this offi-nei*'” 
Rwh. /i^lll, ii, i.u ; v. ids#> M. N. !>., 1, 
1 , no ; /if. «/ /,., 7ii. . 

SPOUT, ^ubs. (i) A di•^cha^giug chute 
Issues liquid or other material. 

" A luJT gasping to b« giii some speech, her i-ycs 
riecainc Ivkm spouts.** 

yy. r., III, lU, lo ; v. also /. C., 11, ii, 77- 

(2) .\ water- spout. 

" Not tip* dreadful spuut 
Which shipincu do the huriKrino 

T. amt i \', II, 171- 

SPRAG. Connected '*puuk and 

sp! V ; Gael, sprait - V’trengtli. 

Huick, alert, apt, re.wly. 

" He is a g«iod sprae iiieiimry." 

• .\t. W. ir.. IV, i, 74- 

SPRIGHT (Sprite). I., subs, (i) Mood, 
dihpohitiun of mind, tempg*. 

“ And now Adonis, with a la/y sprigkt, 

• • • 

Souring his cheeks, cries, ' I'ie, no more of 
love ! * '* 

V. and A., i8i ; v. also R. of L., i2S. 

(2) Mind. soul. 

“ Her contrite sighs unto the clouds be- 
queath'd • 

Her winged Sprite.** R. of 1728* 

(3) Any supernatural being. 

*' Or else you are tiiat shrewd and knavish 
, sprUe 

* Call'd Robin Goudfcllow." 

A/. N. D., IIpl, 3J. 

II.. To haunt as with a spright. 

** I am spfighted with a fool." 

Cym., II, ill, X37. 

SPRIGHTFUL. Sprightly, high>s(flrited, 
brisk, gay. * 

" Spoke like a sprightful noble gentleman.** 

K. /., IV, U. 177. 

SPRIGHTING. The service done by a 
spirit. ' 

" And do iny spri^ing gcnly." 

I, ii, 398. 


SPRIGHTLY (Spritely). I.. adj. (1) 
(Hiostly. 

“OriMt Jupiter, upon his e.iRle b.irk'd, 
Appi'.ir'd to iiw, with olhr-r spnuhtlv shows 
Of mine own kindled." t’vm., V, v, f:d. 

(2) Gay, lively, of good cluiM^. • 

" He sprightly, for you fall .uiiohr fiiends." 
Cym., ill, vi, 75; v. .dso T. arui (*., II, 

ii, i(Hi. ^ 

II., adv. Cheerfully. 

" Adilress voiiiself to entertain them 

• , .frigMy:' »K. y., IV.iv, 51 . 

SPRING, (i) A .iourtc, iiu oiisiu. • 

• " We, as the spring of all, sh.ill pay foi .dl.’* 

1 lirn. IV -V, II, jj. 

•(2) .\ fount. 

% " Now sti»ps thy 2/»ri«g." • 

t Vt-W, viil, 55. 

(3) .Any o%iTlIow of water. 

" The piiresi '•pring i** ii'»l so free fiyini mud.** 
2 Hen. U/-11I, I, loj ; v. ulsi.) i*. A., V, 
II, 171. 

(4) .\ in moral spring. « 

" Who, dipping .ill his f.iults in their alTertioii, 
Wfndd, like the Spring tliat^iirnetli WfKxl to 
• Slone, 

_ Coiivei l his gyves to grai es.” 

• Haul., IV, vii, 20. 

(;) Dawn. 

" \’et notwitlisl.iiiding, being iiieens'd, he's 
fhnl, 

.\ sol III morons as winter, and .is sudden 
As tl.iws eoiigi .il( d III tile spring rif day,** 

2 ffgtt. /I'-IV, iv, i 5 - 

(fi) You 11 ). 

" W' i* 11 III* twik, • 

w»* <!•» ail, fasi IS 'I was minister'd, 

And III 's '.prill,' iwe.iiiie a harvest." 

Cym., I, i, 46. 

(7) rill* licgiiining, lln* <-arly part. 

•*Nev*i, siliee the middle siiminer’9 spring, 
Mel we on hill, III dale, forest, or mead." 

M. N. D , 11, I, H2 ; V. also Sonnet CII, 5. 

(H) Orif of the four seasons. 

" l''oiii l.igging w'inten and four wanton 
springs 

I'lnl III .1 word." Rick. //-I, iii, 214. 

(9) A bud. a young shoot. 

•' Kven III the siirnig nf love tliy lovc-s^MIgj 
nil.” 

f . Ill, II, V. also R. of L., 930; 
V. and /!., 

(10) An ela^ic brnly Jiavin*g the power 
of recovering, by its elasticity, its 
iiatnifTl stab*, after l>cing bent or 
otherwise! forcerl ; a spring-lock. 
"Jo the trunk again, and shut the spring 

ol it.'* Cym., II, ii, 47. 

SPRINGE. A.S. xprinBttn spring. 

A snare. ^ 

• ** Springes to catch woodcocks.** 

flam., I, iii, 1x5 ; v. aIo> flam., V, ii, 290. 

SPRINGHALT. A sudden twitching and 
snatching up of the hinder leg of a horse 
** SprAgkalt reigned amongst them.** 

Hen. K///-I, iii, 13. 

SPRITE. Vb.^ V. Spright 
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SPUR. (I) All inslriiiiiciit .'ittaclicd to 
tlic lurl oi ;l ri^ler to prick a horse's 
side. 


Jlis li«'cls h.ivr tlfsiTvcil it, ill usurping 
his spun bo long.*’ A . It'., IV, iii, 102. 


(2) •The lateral shoots of tlie roots of 
tfucs. 


I (l(j note 

That f^rir.'f and p^iiritir nxitcd in him, both 
Mingli* thi'ir spun t«gi‘lhir.” (Fig.) 
Cym., IV, ii, , v. .ilso Trmp., V, i, 47. 


{]) An incentive, n stinuiliis. c 
** Wh.i! iipitl wc- :ii y spur hut <iur own caiisi', 
« 'I'o prick us to " J. f'., II, 1, tij. 

SPURS. Usurping his - wiNinn^ the 
spurs of a knight when Ju; was really a 
coward. 'I'here is an allusion to the 
cereihoiiial ih'gradations of m recreafit 
knight hy Ifa. Uing off his spurs. 

.V. ir., JV, hi, «M. 


SPURN. Subs. (1) .\ kick ; fig., a 
shock. 

"That which givfS my soul tin gic.itcsl 
•' spuru. 

Is dc.ir L.iviiii.i." T. d., Ill, i, 101. 

(2) A hu^t, ail injury, *• 

" Who dies, that biws not one spjtrn to 
llu'ir graves • 

Of tlifir 11 leads' gift ? ’’ T. of A 1, 11, 145. 
(,)) All insult. 

" Fur who would bear , . . the spurns 
That patient iiieiit of the iiiiuoflliy takesi, 
When he himst Ii might his (luietiis make 
With .1 bare UmIKiii ^ ’* flaw., Ill, i, 7 i. 

SPURN AT. To 1)0 angry with. 

% "1 know no personal can've to spurn at him." 

J.tXil, 1.11. 

SPY O’ THE TIME. The result of obser- 
vation. 


I 


"(I will) aeqiiaiiit you with the pifeit spy^ 
o' thf tunt'" .Uiie., Ill, 1, i,»o. 

Note. - No Ihonuighly Nali*>fai tory ex- 
planation of this passage h.n iM-eii given by 
the eon linen 1. 1 tors. Juhiiviii .aigg«-hls A 

perfect spy," ami thinks tli.it thi third 
iiiiirderer who .itterwaivls join^ them is 
refernil to. Clarke evplaiii'i “perhcl spy 
of the time " by '' the piveise tune when 
you may rspv him I'omiug - i.e, the exact 
time when you iii.iy !iH)k out foi him. Mason 
makes the expression iiiiMii *' I will let you 
know by the- person liest mfoiiii<-d, of the 
exaet iiiuini’iit in wliicli the business is to 
be done." Steevivis iiiuKTStaiids ** .icquaiiii 
yon '* as an imiieraliYe and makes the 
expression nk\m " Aequaiiil yourselves with 
the exaet lime nuwt f.ivourabh* to your 
puriMwt'S." ]laswill^maki*s it "The very 
uiuineiit you arc to fobA for or ixput lianqiiu.*' 

SQUANDER. To disperse, to scatter. 

" Other ventures he hath squamttred abroad." 

M , r., 1 , 111, 22. 

SQUANDERING. ^Random, aiiiiluss, un* 
directed. • 

" The sfuanJrring gland's of tb- fool." 

.-I. Y. r.. II, vii, 57, 
Note.— Cf. the us** of " seatteiing " in much 
the same sense in 0/k., Ill^iii, 131. 

SQUARE (Squier). I., adj. (1) Having 
a shape .bro;ul for tfe height, with 


i 

rectilineal and angular rather than 
curved outlines. 

" My queen's square brows." I'er., V, i, xo8. 
(2) Just, fa«r. 

" She's a most triuiiipliaiit lady, if report be 
square to her." 

A» and C*., II, «l, X90; V. also 2\ of .1., 
V, iv, 30. 

II., suba. (i) A squadron. 

" He alone 

Dealt in lieutonantry fliid no practki' had 
In the. brave squares of war." 
ii.Md C., Ill, xi, 40 ; V. also Hen. V IV, 

» ii, 2». 

(j) A foot-rule. 1 

" If I travel but four focit by tin* squier 
fai'liiiT afoot, 1 shall bn'ak my wind " 

X Hen. /F-11, ii; X2 ; v. also /.. I.., V, 
ii, 474; IK. T., iii. 34’*. 

(.1) Ki'gular Miiev pf conduct, standard 
decorifm. 

“ 1 li.ive> not kept my square but tli.it to 
come shall all i'e done by the rule." 

• %A. and C., 11, iii, 

(4) rs(‘d a.s a term in the popul ir 
psychology of the time (for expla- 
nation v. note). t 

^ " I pi^>i^ 

Mysrlf au enemy to all othef joys 
Which the must prc'^ipu» square of sense 
ptvssesses, 

And find 1 am .'ilone felicitate 

In your de.ir highness' love." K. 1, 1. h.s. 

Note.- Variiuis 1 mendations have' I n‘i-ii 
propnsi'd for square of sense ; e.g, Sing,*r 
leads " sphere of si-nse " ; Grant White iiiti 1- 
prels it as i.* iho entire dom:un of sense"; 
Wiigiit by the " most delicately sensitive 
pari ot niy nature " , Mobcrly by " the choic'est 
t>stiiiiate of sense," wlule C.ipell expl.iins it 
by " the entire domain of sensation." Hut 
what seems by far the most satisfaetory 
expl.imaioii of all is that by Profes^r Dtiwdm 
’ in an .idiiiirable article in the AtlarUic Mtmihly 
for St-ptember, 1907, entitled KUtabethan 
Vsyckohgy : frUer alia^ the wrilei s.»ys : 
" 'i’o return from Baeon to the mon* gc, niUy 
acivpled doctrine of the tripartite divj ioii 
into biMly, soul, and spirit, the operalnm, 
life, or activity of the soul in man w.is held 
to be tlim'fold — vegetable, .sensible, and 
rational. These three modes of activity an:, 
indeed, often spoken of as if they were three 
sepsirale kinds of soul ; but it seems more 
correct ti^ speak of them in man as three 
forms of one life or energy. The vegetable 
soul is found apart from the other two in 
plants ; they live and inert^nse in^sire, and 
multiply themselves by virtue of this soul. 
The vegetable and sensible souls are found 
co-operating in .animals ; they not only live 
and grow and multiply, they also feel. In 
man alone are the th^ souls — vegetable, 
sensible, and rational— found working to- 
gether. . . . Before proceeding to say some- 
thing of the sensible and somethingjof the 
. rational soul, it will be worth while to cal* 
* attention to a passage of Shakespeare and a 
pasaam of Spenser, each of which has per- 
plexed and even l^ed the commentators, 
yet which in truth present no difficulty to 
one acquainted with the popular psycholo^ 
of the (line, and the fanciful ingenuities 
based upon that •psychology. In the first 
scenccif Kktg Lsar, Regan, making declara- 
tion If her love for her father, says — (v. 
paiMn ebove)* How shall we explain 
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* lh»* mirtl pm ions sqiiurt* of si'iist* ' ? . . 
Let ns tur a niomnit leave it uiM‘xplaiiiiHlt 
aiul p.isb oil to a passage of Spenser's Faerie 

I ijurene. In tbo ninth canto of the second 
Book the House of Temper tUiccliv which Alma 
dwells is described. Alma is the soul ; her 
lioiise or castlo is the body. The tweniy- 
s«-eotid St .111 /a presents the singular arclli- 
tertiirc of this cdbtlc : 

" The frame thereof seemed parttv circtilarc. 
And part trian^larc ; O worke divine ! 
riti'Sf* two the first and la.st proportions are ; 

'I he one iniji^tfect, mortall, leniinirie ; 

'I'll* other immortall, perfert, i^setilinc; 

And 'twixt them both a qnaihlto was the 
base, I 

Proportioned ci^iially by se.ven liRd nine; 

Nine w.is the^arclc si.‘lt in heaven's plaee ; 
All which j^mpacted made a goodly diapase." 

Wh.it of the arclptecttire thaiq;iilar, quadrate 
and circular 7 . . . It needs no long cuiii- 
luentary ^ explain the architectun' of the 
c-.istle of ^na ; it neodswio more tli.in refer- 
l•llce to a passagi^dl Harlholonicw Aiighcns* 
a passage which at the saine tiiiu: gives, we 

• an haidiy doubt, the true explanation of 
Shakespeare's '.jirecious square of wnsi*.' 
I'ollowiiig I elder aiithfirity,* Jl.irlliolofiii w 
declares that the vegetable soul, with its 
tlm*c virtues of sclf-sitstaiumeiit,giowili,aiitl 
n prodiietiilii, is ‘ liki* to a trjangle in (lefiiiie. 
trie.* The sensible soul is -* like l<» a ipi.id- 
raiig^e, square and four rornerde. For in a 

^pk^idraiigle is a lyne dr.iwm from one coriu*r 
to aunthtr c^rmT, .ifore it iiiakflh two 
tryarigles ;^and the soul sensible riiakf'th 
two tryan^s of vertues. loir wher<*ver tin: 
sonic sensible is, there is also the soul \ege,ta- 
bilis.' Finally the rational soul is likened 
to a eirele, bceaiisii a circle is tin' most jN'iiet t 
of ligiires, having a giaiater power of cniitaiiw 
i'lg than any other. Tin* tri.ingle xA Hie 
(.astle. of Alina is the vegetative soul ; the 
qu.ulrate - identieal* with Shakespeare's 
'square of sense** Is the sensible soul; 
the circle is the ihlioii.'il soul. . . . 'Hie 
functions of the veijelalive soul are, as we i 
liavc si'Cii. self-iiiaiiiteiiauce, growth, and | 
tt'eprodiiction. . . . From the vegi'lahli; wn 
]i.iss to the sensible soul. Its suat is the ^ 
br.iiii ; on its op<Tatioii depend sensation 
on the one hand, and molioi^ on the other." 

(5) The embroidered part of a lady's 
dress near the bosom, heiico, the 
bosom. Of. Fairfax, Tasso, Geru- 
salcmme, XII, 64 : 

" Between her bre.ists the rjiicl wrnfioii rivi'S 
Her curious square, emboss'd with sw'elling g<ild." 

" He so chants to the. ^|eeve*hand and the 
work about the square on *t." • ^ 

IF. r., IV, ili, 208? 

III.; vb. A., trs. (i) To bring to a 
fixed standard. 

** To sguare the general Sf;x 
By Cressid's rule,** T. and C., V, 4 i, 157. 

{?.) To regulate, to adjust, to shape. 

** Fic, fie, how franticly 1 square my t.ilk.*’ 
- T. A., Ill, 11 , 31 : V. also , 4 . IV., II, 1 , 150 ; 
IF. r.. V, I, 60. • 

B., intrs. To quarrel. 

" And now they never meet In grove or green. 
By fountain clear, or spangir/l star-light slieea. 
But they do square, that all their elves, §ot 
tear, , 

Creep into acorn cups, and hide them there.** 
At. N. D., II, i, 30 ; V. sjm A. and C., II, 


SQUARER. A (pi.’tiTi'lMUiu* li'lltiw, a 
bully, a roystiTiT. 

*' Is tin'll’ no yiiiiiig sqtiarer now lli.tt will 
iii.tkc a viiy.igi‘ with hiui to I he di*vil ? " 

•U. A., 1, i,^ni.. 

SQUASH. T\ fVi/rArr - -to cnihlt^'* 

An umipc pcubcoU, iuiyllniij; cdiiily 
cruslicd into pulix 

“ As a s-fuask i^M'fnre 'lis .1 pc.isrod, nr a 
entiling when *tjs .iliiiost ,111 .ipple." 

T. A'., 1, V, 141) ; V. .dsii IF. /'., 1, 11, 1(10. 

SQUIER. V. Square (stibs.). 

•SQUINY. It) St] Hint, to look aakniir* : 
Mnlont’ cjiiotos Nest of : “ 'rin* 

.world tpit’asy stoniac'.kt . . . .^<juintiu'si\.l 
this, and ItKiks as one scorning.’.* 

* "I P'-mcinber lliii'ie eyes well enough ; 
l>i>sL llinii sqiiiny at iiuiH^' 

» ^ K. L., IV. Vi, 140. 

SQUIRE. V. Stiuare (sn]>s. (j) ). 

STABLISHMENT. SiltUd inheritance 
(only once iisi-d by Sliaki'.spt‘aro). 

" Unto her 

II;: till' stuhltKhmenl i)rd'>gvpt." 

A . an.l C., Ill, vi, 9. 

STAfF. (1) A walking-stick. 

" Tliy h.ind is iii.ide to grasp a palmer's 
ih///." j Hen. Vt-y, i, 

{2) A laiiri’, a pikr, a .sju’ar .shaft. 

" PianriMt stoke at wtrtihed kmiS, whose 
.inns 

.Xrc iimd ill bear their sftiqes.** 

Mat , V, Ml, iH ; v. also Hiih. Ili-V, ili, 
tt? ; .1/. /!., V, I, I js. ^ 

, (.1) f poK*. a st.-ilo' 

'* riie r.itiip.nit biar rji,iin*d to the ragged 
s/n//." 2 Urti. VI V, 1, 203. 

P (|) .\n ensign of authority, a general's 
1 baton. 

" Ml llioughl this s/a^, iniiii’ oliice-badge. in 

lOUlf, 

W.ii i-iiilo' in twain." 2 Hen. F/--I, ii, 26. 

(5) SiJjiport. 

" I'lii; boy was tlie very itaff of iny age, my 
v»Ty t»riip." A/. V., II, ii, 59. 

(6) A stroidic, a stanza. 

" Let uir hi'.ir .1 staff ; a ntuura, a verse.** 

A. A. IV, il. X07. 

STAGE. subs.* (i) A pbitforin. 

^* (jivc rirdif that these bodies 
High on a stage bt: placed to the view." 

Ham., V, il, 363, 

(j) A ])lact‘ where anything is publicly 
t’Kliibited, a field of action, tlie 
.spot where anything remarkable 
occurs. 

" Let this world no longer be a siage 
• To feed couleiitioii in a lingering act." 

^ 9 Hen. lV-\, \, ?55. 

(3) A step of a gradual process. 

"I do bf’seech you 

To leAii of me, who stand i* the gaps to teach 
The siagfS of our story.’* Pew., IV, iv, 9. < 
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II., vl). To exhibit publicly as on a 
stiiKo. 

" C!ics.ir Vfill 

UiistHtc his h.ippin^i'St to the 

sliiiw, 

a swonhT.” 

4. and C., Ill, XIII, ; v. alw A. ana C., 

V, II. Z17 ; ti *1 *"*■ 

STAGGER. 1 .. vb. intrs. (i) Tobc 

uncertain, to waver. 

•• Wlirthi r tho Ivr.uiiiy hr in iiK placp, 

Or 111 his l•llllll(•llCl• llial tills it up, . , 

I .steftw 111." ^ ,W. W.. I.-I, Hfi. 

«(2) To liesitale. , 

“ A mail iiiav, if hi* wit*’ f‘f a jM'ih*''* In art, 
StaKsmii v. 

B., tK. (l) To In-Wilder. 

•• Till* tiiii* ihd .it first sri starx^r nu*/’ 

‘ //rn. ."/A/ II, IV, 226. 

(2) To cause to reel, to strike down. 

"That hand shall hum iii ii«*vi-r><|iKtic-hiiig 
lire „ 

II., subs. ,(i) A sensiil ion which causes 

reeling, vertigo. 

•How riiiiu* thisf '‘u i'“‘ V’ * 

<;>-iii.. V, V, 233. 

(2) Unsteailiness. (lis<iuiel. levity. 

*• I will throw thi’i* from iiiv r.m* for rViT 
Into thi* stiUii;frs md 

Of youth and ikiioi.iiio . A 11 ., ll,m. O'- 
(j) A disease of horset, attended with 
giildiness, horse's apoplexy. 

His horsi* . . . past l un* of th‘- 
Stark sp01l.1l with Ihi* . 

STAGGERING. 1 lesilat ion. 

•• Wli.*u 1 suddnily rail you, . onif forth, .iiid 
without any paiisi* or t.iko i 

this bask. l .m your should, i>. I 

.»/. ll . U II t, 9- 

STAIN. I., vb. A., trs. (i) To bofoul. 

•• To dim his glory, and l,i ■sMm th,* tr.i,k 
o£ hi, bright »'> f,6. 

(2) To tarnish, to disgrace. 

*■ I.A*t not woiiii’u'- w«\ipous. w.il,T-droj»s, 
Slain inv man's i'h»*i*ks.” K. /.., 11, iv, 273. 

To pervert, to depr.ive. 

»■ •• Wo must not 

So stain our judgmnii, 

(4) To pnt into the shade, to eclipse, 
to dim. 

*‘Th»' ims'iiitiiiu'. lady, 
rU raisi' the pri*parati,ni ot a war 
Shull slain your hrolhiT." 

A. and C., III. iv, 27; v. also Sonnrt 
XXXV, 3. 

(0 To bedirh to obscure. 

•• Limd me a looking. : 

If that her breath will nusi m shim the stone, 
Why, then she lives.’* X. L., V, ui, a6i. 

B., intrs- («) To cause a slain. 

•• A* the benty bteeto bi-hre ^ 


(2) To grow' dim or obscure. 

*■ If virtue’s glass will siain with anv soil.’* 

L. L. L., II. i, 48 ; V. .dso Sonnet X\XIII, 

14. 

II., subs. (1) \ spot, iliscoloratioii. 

“ Full of unph-asmg blots .iml sightless stains.’* 

K. y., HI, 1. 4S. 

(2) A bhnme, a di-sgrace. 

“ Stain to thy countrymen, thou he.ir'st lliy 
diKnn ! **’ a* A/m. F/ -IV, i, 45. 

(3) WJ70 is pre-eminent and throws 
art ither in the shade, one that 
<‘cli})scs another. 

" * Thricf fuiriT lliaii myself,' thus she beg.iii 
Till- field's rliief flower, sweet .ibove eompare. 
Stain tf) all nymphs^’* F. and A., tj. 

(.^) An eclipse. 

„ " My vilour’s poismi’d 

With only sufTeilu^ stain by him." 

• Cor., I, X, la. 

(5) A tinge, a tincture, a touch. 

" N’oii h.ive some stain qf soldier in you.” 

A. W., I. i. 106. 

STALE, 1 . Sw. A/i/Z/rt— to urinate (U'd//.- 
Note. — The word was originally 
apjilied to anything having the smell 
of tUe stable, afterwards i/2 aiA thing 
tainted. 

1., adj. Vapid, tasteless, vain. 

" How weary, stair, flat, and uriproh table 
5 h*i 111 to me a>l Ihe iivs of this world ' " 

Ham., 1. ii, 1 1 1. 

!!., subs, (i) Urine (of horses or cal lie). 

- " Thou did’st dunk 

Till* sUtir of horsi'S.” 

.4. and I, iv, 04 ; v. .also M. U'. IF., 
11, ill, zh. 

N.de. riie allusion in the passage fioiii 

M. IF IF. IS to the praetice of iIlV«^llg.lllIlK 
disiMse by tin* inspi etioii of urine, a pr.ietu*,: 
nmeh III vogue .'iml trequenlly n*ferreil t,» by 
sii.»kes|ie.Tre. Cf. 2 Hen. /F- 1 , ii, i ; .Mac., 

V, iii, 50, 1 Ic. 

(j) That which has become vi:j»id, 
tasteless, or unattractive. 

•* But, Ux> unruly deer, he brc.'iks the pale 
And fctils from home; iioor 1 am but his 
I stale." C. E., II, i, loi. 

(3) That which has become tainted, a 
harlot, a want on, a prostitute. 

" Hfc hath wronged his honour in m.irrying 
the renowned Claudio ... to a curi- 
1 . 110111311 x 1 state." 

A/. A,, II, il, 23 ; V. also M. A., IV, i, 65. 
JTI., vb. To make useless or vapid, to 
destroy the beauty of, to make 
common by repetition. 

•• Were 1 a common laugher, w did us<» 

To stale with ordinary oaths my love 
•'To every new protestor." 

/. C., I, ii, 71 ; v. also 7 . and C., II, iii, 
182; A.thidC., I,ii,28o; Cor., 1 , 1,95. 

STALE, 2 . A.S. s/a/w— a theft, stelan^ 
to steal : hence, stealth —deceit. 

(1 ) A bait, a decoy, a lure. Cf. Beaumont 
and I^*tcher, Humorous Lieutenant, 
111 . aff Stales to catch kites,” 


aiiu j. ^ 
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alsoSydiu'y. .in(t(Ua : “ IJiit riillior 
ofu* bin I ciiuRlit srrvfd as a stale 
to briiij; in inon*.” 

• " ‘I III* tniiniMTy in riiy house*, go bring it 

hilhor, 

I'or stnlf to c.itrli tlicse Ihii'vcs.** 

IV, I, 187; V. also T. 0/ .S'., Ill, 

i 88 

Note*.- -A stale ** was a stiiffeil bird of flio 
s|MTies fowler wislietl to decoy, which 
was set up in as natural a position as'poshible, 
either before .i net nr in the midst of several 
* springes.* gDy iinitalirig ther mil of the 
ji.isiing birds, the fowler wniild^rnw their 
attention to the * stale,* aiif^as ^)ii .is they 
.ilighled near it cither the net w.irriillefl over 
till 111, or they were r.'iught in tne snares** 
(ll.isting, Ornitkohgy of Shakeitpcarn. 

(2) Somelhini* to be ridiculed, a <lupi\ 
a laiighiiiK'Stock, a biflt. 

“ 'I'o niaNba stale of me nniongst these mates.** 

T. of .si I, i, 58 : v.^Iso \ Hen. I'/- III, 
hi, aM ; T. i 4 f b ii 104. • 

Note.,-Iii the p.issage frAin T. of S., tlii-re 
is perhaps a quibbling alhisinn to state-mate, 
.in r>\|ire*isiiiii assoei.iti'd with (li«‘ g.itne of 
I IH-SS. ^ “ , I 

STALK. Vb. (1) To walk Miftly aii<l i 
slyly. . . i 

“ Into the (.h.iiiibei wicki'diy he sLtlks.** I 
f K.ofr.,if» 5 , 

(2) Ttr ]virsuo by nppn^icbiiig 

.stfaltliil^'^ behind covtT (;in albiMOU 
to tin* (.■mpInyiiR'Ut of the* .stulkiiif'- 
Jiorsf). 

“ Stalk on, stalk on, the fowl sits.'* 

M. .' 1 ., II, hi, 85. 

(d To walk in a pompous inaniuT. 

" He sia/ks up .uni down like ,i iie.icrnk.” 

am/ Ilf, 111 , JfpO. 

STALKING-HORSE. A I.orM- or a liguiv 
like a horse, behind which a fowler 
coiict'aled himself from the sight of the 
game he was following, hence, fig., 
anything put forward to cyiiceal some 
otlier important move. 

He uses his Jblly hke a slalkinK-harse, 

And under tin*. pn*seiit,itioii of that lie slnMits 
his wit.” A. V. /.., V. iv. r,8. 

Note. -Ill Sinitt*s Sports and I’asUtnes, 
I, ii, S IS, the stalking-horse is thus di jnnbed : 

•• The St.ilkirig Horse originally, w.is a h'»r!»c 
tr.iiin'd for the purjvjse and covereii with 
trappings, so as to roiteal tin; vpf,rtsiiiaii 
from the g.snic he intended to siioot. It* 
was particularly usi*ful to the archer, by 
affori.Mng him an oppfjrtuiiity of .ipproatiiiiig 
the birds unset 11 by tlieni, so near that his 
arniws might easily reach them ; but as this 
method was frequently imonvenirnt, apd 
ohen impracticable, the fowler hiid recourse 
10 art, ;ind caused a canvas figure to be 
stuffed, and painted like a liorst* grazing, but 
siiffieiently light, that it might be moved at 
^ pleasure with one hand.” 

STALL. V!>. A., trs. . (i) To insAl, to 
invest (only one ins^lltc of this stPic 
in Shakespeare). 

*• Long may’st thou live to wail thy children's 
death, 

And see aiiotheb as I sec thee now. 

Deck’d in thy rights, as UIm art sta^d In 

mine!” ui, ao6. 


(2) 'J*o bihfen as in a st.dl to prevent 
escape, to secure. 

" Stall'd the deer tli.it thou slnuihbt slrikr.” 

/• i* , IX, I. 

■ {3) To shill up, to keep clo.se or .security, 
to enshniK*. • 

♦ ” Pr.iy viiii, le.'ive me, stall lAs in your 

bostun.” /I. It’., I, iii, in. 

B., iiitrs. To liv^as in a stall, to dwell. 

•* \Vi* eniilil iif>t Stull togetliiT 
111 Ihe wholi* wnrlil." .1. ami V, 1, Vh 

stammer. Vb.. trs. To depreciate, to 
disparage, not to flo justice to. ^ 

• ” I think f.ime Imt stammers 'em.” 

T. N. K., II. 1. £fu 

STAMP. I..vli. A., trs. (1) TotramiiU’, 
^lo tread down. . • 

*‘ HikI't- inv feet I stamp Jiv r.inlinars h.il." 
^ ^1 Hen. r/'I, iii, 4')* 

(2) To iinpiTss, to itn|)riiit. 

“ Win mil is stampeii lliesi inM.ini t*«>f a devil.'* 
AT. of /.., 1246. 

fo lo show, to set forth, to repruijent. 
l etm. " An* lliev (the news) gtwKt : 


As Ih*- eveiil stamps tlniii.*' 

.U. . 4 ., 1,11,6. 

ill I'o f* irge, to f.ibric..ite and make to 
apiM'.ir valid. 

“ A fiiidi r of IM I .isifiiis, lli.it h.is an eye can 
stamp .iiid loiiiileileit atlvaiitngi*s.'* 

t>tk., 11, i, 2)9. 

H.. iiilis. To strike llic foot forcibly on 
tile groninl. 

** N.iv I»»ol\ not big, nor stamp, nor stare, 
not In I.” r „! .s., HI, ii, 2^. 

II.. .sub:., (j) I In* art of stamping. 

“ .M tMir stamp here o’er .iiid ti'er one* falls." 

M. N. IK, III. il. 

Note. It li.is bfeiisiiggisled that" stamp" 
Inii- IS wnllfii lor sonn; othir word, e.g. 
stuiiipf lonriiig 01 Itinerating thrmigh tho 
ioiiiitiv), sii" « . f.iirH-s are not represent'd 
.IS or as big enough to stamp with 

imi' h i»»nr. Streveiis, however, refers lo 
what \MKTon says in A/. N. D., IV, i, 82 : — 
•' Sound, music ! Come, my qut*<*ii, take 
I lands with irie. 

And rotk the ground whereon these sleepem be." 
Siolt, also (Disffwrrte of WtUheraft, 158411 
repti si iiis Kohiii OrKidfellow, when offended, 
as tiviiig, " V'liat have wo here ? Hemtoii, 
hamteii, hen- will 1 never imirc tread nor 
stampen." ^ 

(2) An impilssion. ^ * 

•• Yot r fire-rii w stamp of h'aioiir is scarce 
tunenl.*' Riih. //f-I, lii, 256. 

(4) A flistingnishing mark. 

” This is he, 

Who hath upon him that natural stamp,** 

Cym., V, v, 366. 

(4) (Jiaractcr, mould, make. 

• " ICarh attrihiitinii shoiilil the D^iuglas have, 

As not a soldier of this s<cson’s stamp 
Sll^ultl go so general current through the 
world." 1 Hen. /V-IV, i, 4. 

(5) Badgt^ brand. 

” Tlic stamp of one defect." 

^ \ Ham., I, Ml, 3 lr 
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(^») I liiit whir.Ii is stamped , a coin. 

" Twern iiifiii and man tlu'v weigh not cvrry 
atampr ^ 

Cym., V. Jv, 24 ; V. also IV, lii, 153. 

( 7 ) All official impress. 

^ ** To co/rn fortune and be honourable 

Without the stamp of merit." 

A/. V.. II. ff, 39 . 

STANCHLESS. Insatiate, insatiable. 

'^vVnh tins ihm* gmws 
111 riiy most ill.i nni|>osffl .ilfi-r lion 
A stamhifss avarin-." Mac., IV, hi, 78. 

STAND. I.,vl). A., inlrs. ( 1 ) To* lx* on 
#,one’s foci. 

** Thus stands bln- in a trcinliling ecstasy.*'* 
y. anti A 89^. 

( 2 ) To remain inaclivi*. to jiaiiso fr«m 
work. 


“ I saw .'tiAiiiith stand willi Ins Ii.itiiiiut thus J 
The whilst If. , ipni difl on thiaiiMl (oot." , 
K. J., IV, li, lov i 

( 3 ) To hall, In stop. 

*' You are to bid any man ^tatui m tlw prinr«**s 1 
**•11110." M. A., Ill, 111, j 

( 4 ; To 1 m* situated. I 

" For now I slantl as mu- upnn a rork 
Kiiviitdiod with a wiUhTiioss ol .im." 

•T. III. i. r^ 3 . 

(5) To cuntinuo, I*) rtulup*, to abuh*. 

Now doth tny honour Ktand 
hi him that was of late a In n lir, 

As firm as faith." M. U'. It'., |V^ i\, 8. ! 

( 6 ) 'lo harmonize, to aj^rce. l-n be con j 
sistent. 


(15) To be and ac*.t as. 

** Stand niy friend.’* 

2 Hen. /F-IIl, il, 235 ; v. alvi Cor., II, 
in, 182. ^ 

(16) To presume, to plume one'.s self. 
Cf. Armin, Nest of Ninnies, (ifioH) : 
“ This jest made them laugh more, 
and the rayjthor Ih.at shec vAwui 
uj>on her marriagt*, and distlaincd 
all the gallants there.” 

" TRis minion stood ufon her rh.istitv.’* 

J T. A., II, ill, 124. 

(17) depend. 

*1 our future rfood upon the casket there." 

. Af. V., Ill, li, 203. 

B., lrs.‘ ([) To withstand, to resist. 

** None diirst stand him ; 

Ili-n*, there, |aiid everywhere, enraged he 
flfW." / 

X Hrn. yiA, i, 123 ;tcv. also T. of S., I, 
il, 109. 

(2) nraw.'iit, to abide, to suffer. 

" I h.i\e set iiiv liff upon a cast 
Aiul J. will stamt tile, harird of the die." 

Rick. UI-W, IV, 10. 

II., subs. (1) A halt. . 


" lb* sh'iclis up and down like a p^'.uofk - 
a stride and a stand.’* 4. 

„ 41 , r. flnrf C., Jl^iii, 

(j) .\ iiause made for the^ purpose of 
resisting an attackV resistance. 

" We are come off 

I.ike RntiMUs ; iieitiuT fmilish m our stands 
Nor towaidiv in retire." Cor., I, %i, 2. 


"ITay you now, if it m.iv stand with the 
tune of your voin s tiuit I m.iv bf rousul, 
I have here tise (Ustoui.irv g<»wii." 

('••r . . I, HI, 78 

(7) To stagnate : hence, adj.. stamfini^ 

—.stagnant. 

" Cre.im aiiil mantle like a ^tandinn 

M. V., I, i. .S., 

(8) To take up a fixed allitude or 

position. 

** The giMHi 1 stand 011 is luv tiulh .md hon> 
e*«lv." llni. I /// V, i, 147. 

(9) To fare. 

" How Stands the matliT -a ill: them ? " 

T. a. r., II. V, 19. 

(10) To be with respect to rank. 

'* *l1iey that stand high h.ivr many bhists to 
shake them.” Ruh. Ill -I, lii, 2(12. 

(11) To be. punctilious.,, 

** Stand not uiwn the order of your going 
but go at once." Mac., I'll, iv, 119. 

(12) To bo valid. 

*' No conditions of our peace can s/aful.'* 

2 Hrii. Zl -IV, i, 189. 


(13) 

(14) 


To make incumbent. 

" My state 

Stands on me to defend, not to debate." 

A-.JL., V;i,69. 

lo insYst. I 


" Your franchises, whon'mi vou stood, con- 
fined 

Into an auger's bfirc." 

Cor., IV, Vi, 87 ; V. also T. A,, IV, iv, 105 ; 
Cor*. Ill li. 130. ( 


I 


(3) A teinr-orary erection convenient 
for 'iiiy purpose; hence, an arti- 
ficial f>lace of concealment, formed 
4 »f boughs and bushes, behind 
which tile sportsman waited for 
his game. Cf. Scott, of the 

Lake, I, xvii, 14 : 

*' The bnal had touched the silver strand 
Just a> the Hunter h'ft his stand.'” 

" Tis gold 

Wliieh buys admittanci* ; oft it doth yea, 
and makes ^ 

Diana’s raiigcis false themselves, yield up 
Their deer to th« stand o’ the stealer." 

Cytn., Il, 111, fio ; v. ah-o Cym., lll.iv, iix ; 
)Hrn. r/-III,i. 3; M, W. IF., V, v, 
217 ; /.. /.. L., IV, i, 10. 

STANDARD, v) An ensign of war. a 
banner. 

*' If undenieath the standard of the French 
She carry armour as she hath begun ! " 

I Hen. V/-II, i, 23. 

Standard-bearer (Cf. trumpet for 
trumpeter). 

** *rhou sbalt be my lieutenant, monster, or 
my standard” Temp., Ill, ii, 14. 

STAND AT A GUARD WITH. To be on 
one’s guard .||gain.st. 

B " Lord Angelo is precise, 
Stands at a guard with envy." 

M. Af., I, iil, 51. 
Note.— Johnson mak« the expression in 
this passage to mean " stands on terms of 
* deftane2 against," and Mason, " stands cau- 

Uousljpon hit tlcfence against," 
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STAND IN. To cximkic onc‘'!i self to, to 
incur. 

fc “ Have 1 lived to xiatid in the taunt of one 
• that make^ fritters of Miiglish." 

Af. H\ \V., V, V, 144 ; V. also 0 th., I, 
iii, 70. 


A ki'strol, a kiuil of h:\wk. 


“ With wliat wing Ihi- stanirl I’liciks .it it.” 

T. N.. n, V, lov 

STAR-BLASTING. Tlu* .sunposcd per- 
nicious iiilliKMice oi the stars. * 


STANDING-BOWL. A bowl resting on a 
low ])oc1estal. • 

Hero, say we drink this siandinn-M of 
wine to him.** Per., 11 , iii, 65. 

STANDING-TUC|:. A rapier slamliiig on 
end. # 

“ You tailor's-yard, vnii sh^atlj vou bow- 
case, you vile standmR-iuek.lJ 

i*ilen. IV ll, iv, 230. 

STANDING-WATBR. Water luritlior at 
I the flow nor at tlie elij), hence, one 
occupying a neutral positioh. 

” 'l‘i< im^him f'en standing-iiuUer, liotwrrn 
boy aW iiMii.” ^ 

T. N., I; V, i48a[fv. aM Temp., II, 1, 2 i(m 

STAND IN RECORD. To*iic .set down 
in tlie statute. 

“ Mine wetg the very ' iplnT .1 fniittinii. 
Toinc the faults whose ime 'iamP tnrecon/.** 

M. M., II, li, 40. 

STANDS AT A GUARD WITH ENVY. 

“ Staiida cautiously on his defence ’* 

M. A/., I, III, sr. 

STAND UNDER, (i) To sustain, to 
undergo. 

" If vou will now Mijile in voiir emu fil, tints. 

And force them with a eoiistaru y, tin: raniinal 
(.'aiiiiot stand under them.” 

I fen. Vnr-Ul, li, v 

(j) 1*0 lie expo.sed tr^. 

” 'riiere’s none stands under more calumnious 
tongues • 

'1 hail 1 myself, |XKir iimii.” 

lien VIII V, I. 112. 

STANlJ UPON. (1) To concern, to in- . 

terest. 

" Consider how it stands upon my credit.” 

C. h., IV, i, 05. 

(2) To lichove. ^ 

*' It only stamh 

Our lives upon to use om- strong'-sl hands.” 

A. and C., 11 , i, 50. 

(3) To attach a high value to, to glory 
in, to pride one’s self on. 

*' You stand upon >’oiir llriiioiir.” 

Af. W. W., II, II, 10; V. also T. A., 11,0 
lii, 124. (v. Stand, intrs. 16I. 

(4) To be becoming to, to be the duty 
of. 

” D ies it not, thirik'st thee, stand mv now upon 

0 0 0 • 

To quit him with this arm ? ” 

Ham., V, ii, 63. 

(c^To insist on. 

” Tliey must stand upon serurity.” . 

2 Hen. IV 4 , if, 3«. 

STANIEL (Stannel). Rrobably a corrup- 
tion of stand-gale, from the bird's habit 
of keeping its head to the wind in one 
position liy a rapkl motion of the wings. 
Cf. this characteristic wM its other 
name, windhover, (v. Scammel.) 


” Bless thee from whiilwiniK, .s/rn«/»//rs/ffn« 
and taking.” A*. /..,■*! 1 1 , iv, 

Nolo. -This is Olio of the flcijUMll Itfif- 
rnees in ShakesiM'an- to tin- old astroloi^Kiil 
Iwhef in tin- iiialihuaiil iiilhii-nii'of tln-st.ir.. 
For olher n-fcremes v. Ilam., 1 , 1, loj ; 
A’. I, li, in ; I Hen. VI- IV, s, <», eti . 

STAR-CROSSED. Not favoured by tin* 
stars, till fort uiiati!. 

9 "A pair of .star-crossed lovers.” * 

P. and Plot . h. 
Note. - This is another nstrologir.il .ilhisioii 
0 (v. Star-blasting). ( 7 . A.iim/y., I,iv, 104 ; 

V. i, 2,; V. hi. III. 

StARE. Vb. (f) 'I’o e;irnc.stly. 

. '* \\ lan^ is ill thv mind, 

'[hat ni.i%‘s thfi stare lliiis i ” 

O'W'-iJIb iv, 5. 

(?) To 111- slifT, to htiiiiil on end.* 

in.ikist my h.iir to stare.** 

J. (\, IV. iii, 277. 

Noti'.- -The wonl IS still used in v.irioiis 
dial*** ts witli Uivs nieaniiig. ff. Kingsley, 
iWsheard Hu: ” llei tnhi stares like a 
he4g< -pig's,” Cf. up~stanng in Iemp.,l, 11. 
» • 211. 


STARKLY. Sliflly, as if dead (only once 
us'-d in Sh.»k(*s|)r{ire). 

” NVIi«*ii It Ins staikh in the tiavellrr's bones.” 
Al. M., IV, II, (>2. ( 7 . the use of the .idj. 

stark ( i:gid as in ch-.ith) .is it is found 
III I Htn. IV V, u\,,Auf : t{. and]., IV, 
i, 10 { ; f'vm., IV, ii.lfxi. 

STARRED. Jiorn under iu.iuspicioys 
, .stars* and iiiniii in 1 by them (an 
astrological allusion), fati'cl. 

” .Mv thud (^iiiifort, 

Starr*d most iimIii* kilv is fniiri my hre.nst.” 

w. r., in, ii, 97. 


START. Vb. A., intrs. (i) To move 
spasnioil trail V iis ftoin some emotion. 

” \VIi> litist thou bi nd thine eyes upon th« 
eartli, 

And start so oflm when thou sit'st alone?” 

1 lien. IV-ll, iii, 39. 
(2) To shrink, to wince. 

” With lii.il fire toiidi me his Anger end ; 

If he l>i‘ ili.isii', the flaiiii* will iMck dencend. 
And turn Inin to n>> p.iiii ; but, if lie start. 
It is 111'* flfsli of .1 uaiiipted lif'.irl.” 

• M. W., V, V, 81. 

(^) 'Po in.ikf^ a .siidrlcn change of place, 
to s]iring. 

” 1 r/»iild a tale unfold whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young 
blood, 

M*»ke thy two eyes, like stars, start from their 
spheres.” //aw., I, V, 17. 


(4) 

B., 


To ma]|p a sudden change and 
jnirsuc a certain course. 

”Jlow if your husband start some other 
• where ? ” C. E., II, i, 30. 


trs. (1) To .startle, to disturb. 

• ” One raniiot speak a word 
But it stnight starts yon.” 

^ T. and C., V, 11, 1 
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{z) To caiisi; to ^lovc siulcli'tily from 
concuulmc’nt. 

'* 'Dig lil<iod more stirs 
Tr) nnisc a lion th.iii tn start a hare." 

^ Mac., V, V, 198. 

(3) 'J'o raise, to conjure uj). 

|initiis will start a spirit as stnin as Caesar.*' 
/. C.. I, ii, 147. 

STARTING-HOLE. ^ loop-liole, an eva- 
sion, a stihierfiiKe, any way of escape. 

" WIi.it starting-hole c.iiisl th'iii now firirl nut 
to hide IhcG from this open .iiid app.iicnt 
8li;unG ? ” ,1 lltn. IV U, Iv, .{44. 

St'ARTINGLY. Abruptly, spasmodically. t 

"* Why do you spiMk so start ingly ?** 

0//1., Ilf, iv, 38. 

START-JUP. An upstart (only oticc* used 
by Sliakespeare). ('f. Middleton, 
Woman hvwtt't.. IVomati, )V, t ; “A 
poor, base start -up.** 

" That yoiiiiK alart-uf) li.itii all (he kIofv of 
my ovri throw.’' M. /!., I. ni. so. 

N'dc. '* ITpsliirt " Of curs .is .1 siilis. in 
s 1 Hen, Vl-l\, vii, 87; and as an .tdj. in 
Hick. 11- [I, hi. I4J. 


STARVE. A., inlrs. (i) 'lo drop, to 
fail. 

** Wc will have llii'sc things sit down* hy 
lawful niiinsil, and str.iifjht .iwav tor 
nritaiii, h'Sl the Imi^.iIii sluiuld catt ti 
cold anil starve.*' 1, iv, 147. 


(2) To look (Mit lninf»rily. * 

“ I'ainine is in Ihv 1 In't •!%*?. 

Neid amt' ppression starvtth in ihiiie eve's.'* 
A', ami J V, i, 70. 

, (3) To have a craving;. 

*' His coin|ifiny must do his luinio'iis crate, 
Whilst 1 .It luuiic starve lor .1 iiuTrv look." ' 
C. E., II. I. 88 : V. also I Hen. /f' *V. 1, 8i. 


B., trs. (i) To kill with hunger. 

** I, wlm never knew how to eiitre.'it. 
Nor never needed that 1 should entteat. 

Am sttw*d lor meat, ciddv (or kuk of s|e* p.** 
r. •*/ IV 111, «, 
Note. ' -111 " ffir meal," /er - - foi w.uil til, as 
often in Sliake.spe.ue. 

(2) To kill (.ts with cold). 

" 'llir air hath siarvai the n^si s in her cheeks." 

T. a. V., IV, IV, ijh. 


(3) To freeze, to benumb. 

" I fear me ytai but w.inn Ib.e starved sn.ike.** 
Uen. 17 -HI, i,,t4Y ; v. also 1'. Ill, 

i.«=. , 

(4) To deprive of power, to paralyze. 

** Aches C4>n tract and starve your supple 
joints.” T. of .A., 1 , i, 247. 


STATE. (1) A mode of standing, an 
attitude (as opposed to gait —a mode of 
going). 

" Wlu'n diall yotPhoar th.it I 
Will pr.iise a hand, a ftwl, a f.xec, .111 cycj. 

A gait, a s4/r, a brow, a breaht, a waist ? ** 

/.. L. L., K, id, x8o. 

(2) Condition detormined by circum- 
btances. i 

'* Acquaint her with the d|ugcr of my state.*' 
^ ‘ M. A/., I. ill, 


(3) Rank, stuiidiiig. 

'* Had he matched according tn his slate.** 
1 Hen. Vl~\\, ii, 1^2. 

(4) Dignity of ileporiment, c* iirtly 
manners. Cf. Milton, // Pemeroso, 

37: 

"Conic; but keep thy wonted state. 

With even step anl! musing g.iit.” 

"An affcctinn'd a.ss, that niis state without 
Ixmk and utteis it by gre.^t sw.'irtlis.” 

T. N., II, in. 114 ; V. also M.A., H. i, h 7 ; 
Hen. V-\l, iv, 33.^ 

(5) AV chair of state. Cf. Milton, 

AWMtlcs, 81 : 

" 1 williv^say, her, worth to celebrate. 

And sn attend yc toward her glitti'iing state.** 

" He sits ill his state, as a thing made inr 
Alexaiidir." 

r or., V, iv, iq; v. also Mac., HI, iv, 5 ; 
T. N., H, V, 50 ; I Hen tV W, iv, m ; 
Hen. VlII-l, ii. q. / 

N*ile.— "Xhi: " State ** yras origmallv the 
c.iiinpy over th». t Iwir of st.iti; nr Ihmnr. 
Cf. Milton, Paradise Lost, S, 44s : 

** \\[^ liiKli throno which under Me 

Of liihf st texture spread, ;il Ih* upper ( nd 
W.is i^lacM in regal lustr*." 

Ag.iin, Bacon, Auwdis : ^ 

" Over the chair is a state, niaac round nr 
oval, and it is of ivy." 

(0) A in rsonof high rank. Cf. Milton, 
Paradise Lost, II, 387 

"*riio iKdd design c 

Plf.ised highly those Infernal .States, and joy 
Sp.irk]ed iii tdl !hi ir eyes.** v*- 

" Kings, qiit ens, mid states, 

Maids, in.ilmns, iriy, the secrets of tin* gi.ive 
This vi|x>rons slander enters." 

Cym., HI, V, Y>. 

(7) Array, pomp, appearance of gn-at- 
iH'ss btaiehness. 

" How many ga/.ers niightst thou lead away, 
If thou woiilds*. use the strength of all thy 
state!*' Sonn^f XC VI, 12. 

(8) Pill. -Estate, possessions, inten sts. 

" The base o* the mliiint 
Is r.ink’d with all deserts, all kind of natiir«'s, 
That lalxiur on the Ixisom of this sphere 
To pntpagale their states.** 

T.of A.,\,\,fa)\ V. .ilso T.o/il., 1 , 1. 181; 

L. L. L., V, ii, 437 ; T. N. K., IV, 11. v>. 

(«») Settled order. 

" You read 

These .icciisations and tlif*se grievous crimes 
Coinmitted by your intsoii and your followers 
Agmiist the »fa/c uiid profit of this land.'* 

R%eh. //-IV, i, 2.»4. 

(10) The boil^ ]X)litic, a self-governing 
community. 

" They nourished disobedience, fed 
The ruin of the s/ofe." Cor., Ill, i, 117. 

(11) Empire, sovereignty, authority. 

** The state of man. 

Like to a Uttle kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of aii insurrection.** 

/. r., II, i, 67 ; V. also Mae., I, iii, 140. 
Cf. " this little world of man " (i^ L., 
^ IH, i, xo) ; ** this little kingdom, man *' 
^ (2 Hen. /K-IV, Ui, 100) ; " storming her 

world” (L. C., 7). 

(12) The senate.* 

'* Look, here's a letter from him ; the state 
hath another." Cor., 11 , i, lox. 

(13) Matters of stat6. 

" They *4 talk of state ; for even' one doth so 
Against a cliangc." Rick, //-ill, iv. 37. 



(i4) ^V»jostic dignity. 

*' Sow fliith it turn aiul vhb back Ui the sea, 
Win re it shall mingle with the stait of floods.** 
• 2 Hen. IV-W, ii, ijj. 

STATION, (i) Posture in standing, 
attitude. 

" A station like the herald Mercury 
New-liglilfd on a* heaven-kissing hill.** 

• i/as., HI. iv, sS. 

(j) Standing, abstinence from move- 
mint, state of rest. 

•* Her motion and her station an- as Mw/* 

A.andf'., (11. iii, ^ 2 . 
Ni)le.~Cf. “ A gait a stale.” v,^^tatc (i). 

( ?) Social ]>ositi()p, .status. 

" .Vow, if you have a station in llu- pile, 

Not i* the worst rank of tiumhiMKl, »4.iy ’t.” • 

Jl/oi'., Ill, I, tor. 

(4) A ])ost ^^ignetl, a place where a 
person ou tiling hutiwUially ht.uids. 

“ Poor gei^tlem.in, take up soi le otltrr station . 

here Is no place for pui." Cwf., IV, v, j. 
STATIST. A ]>olitir^\j\ii, a slatesnian. 

('f. Marniioii fudo,?- 39), 77 /c . I niiqtnuy : 
'‘Adorned with that even mixture of 
fbicmy and grace as are requested b<»lli 
in a sttiiisi and a courtier.*' ' 


*'^n>a%;nrss to writo fair.’* ^ 

tfam., V, ii, 31 ; v. alvi rv»M., II, iv, ir». 
Note. — VVflli rrspcct to tin: .illusion in the 
p.issagu from MamVt it has been ohs.Tvril 
by ni.\ckstotiti that most of the gie.U men 
of Sli.ikspear6*$ time whose, autographs have 
been pnserved, wrote very b.id h.mds ; 
their secretaries very neat ones. 
STATUTE. (1) An eiui^tiiicnt of the 
legislature of a state, a law of a cor- 
poration. • 

” We have strict statutt's and naist biting 
laws.” M. ,V., I, Ilf, 19. 

(.;) .Si^iirity or obligation for mont'y 
(its leg.al signification — Malone). 

” 'Ihe statute of thy Ifcanty tlu)|i wilt take. 
Thou usurer, lli.it puit'st forth all to use.” 

Sonnet CX.KXIV, 9. 

STATUTE-CAP. A woollen cap enjoined 
by statute in 1571 to be worn on 
holidays. 

“ better wits h.ivc worn plain statute-caps,** 

L, L. V, ii, 281. 
Note. — As the clergy aiU nobility wen; ex- 
empt fnuii the injunction to wear the raps the 
meaning of the passage evidently is that more 
inteiligi lice may l>c found among (oninKm 
folks. With respect to the statute, Str>mc 
(A nnal,' of the Jfe/ormatwn) oliserves : ** (The 
statute) was for continuance of making and 
wearing woollen caps in t>ehalf of the tra^df 
cappers ; providing that all above the age of 
six years (cxcimt the nobility and some others) 
slioiild on Sabbath days and lioly-days wear 
^caps of wonl^ knit, thickod. and drast in Eng- 
land, upon penalty of ten groats.'* Thw pro- 
tci'tive enacunent has been referred to as an 
instance of Queen Elizabeth’s interest in h'^r 
poor subjccta. 

STAY. I., verb. A., trs. (i) To prop, to 
support, to hold. , 

” He that stands upon a slipngry place 
Makes nice of no vile hold to slity him up.*' 
If./., Ill, iv, 138. 
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(z) To delay. 

** Your ships are stayed .it V« nii'i-.'* 

T. of S., IV, li, 6 1. 

(3) To detain. 

” It is .in iifTciire to stay .1 111.111 ag.iinsi hi'-i 
will.” .V. .1 , IH.rtii, ft.S. 

(4) To wait for. * 

** Mv father stays my eomiiig.” 

T. ii. V., II, ii, ; V. .ils.i .-I. V. / IN, 
ii, iHj ; t/am., V, ii, J4 ; T. and (. I, 
i, 25 : 0 /A., IV, il, iiH) ; A’, (in./ IV, 
V, n6 ; /. C., V. i, mb; A*iiA. //-II, 
i, 2K8; Ail A. /// HI, II, 119. 

(5) To Stand, to alude. 

" 'J hey h.isely fly, .iiid d.iM- not ■./iiv the In lil ” 

r. amt A., S 

(f») 'Po sb)|l. 

“primil .lit worth V to hi- Ii.inged, 

'I li.it wilt not stay her tongije.” 

W. r., II, hi, 111. 

(7) To ci-asc.^ 

I'.S/rtv vfiir siriff.” T. . 4 ., Ill, i, 10.3. 

11., intrs. (1) 'I'o abide* in il place. 

** Slav llioii by lliv I"id ” /. f'., V, • ,*44. 

(j) 'fo t.»riy. 

“ Will te IS K.’ite ? I siav loo iliiig from her.” 

Z . «/ .*».. in. li, 104. 

(3) T'o .sland, to inakc :i stand. 

” ('iivc till III le.ive to fly thill will not stay.** 
3 lien. 17-11, III, 30- 

(4) 'I'o wait, to attend. 

** He Slavs upon yoiir will.” 

A. ami C., I, ii, m«i ; v. .ilso Mac.f I, lit, 
14H ; .M. M., IV, 1, 4b ; Vl . ir.. Ill, v, 4H. 

(5) '1*0 insi*)!, to take a sla’v!. 

" T */ify hep. on mv boi-il.” 

M. F., IV, i. 235. 

(b) '1*0 stand still. 

*• To siib iniii/e Ibis il.iy Ihe glori*»iis sun 
Stays ill Ins funiM*." K. HI, i. 78 . 

(7) To conic to an t-iid, to ccasu. 

•* Hep- mv '•nnniission stays.’* 

2 Hen. Vi U, Iv, 7 ^. 

(,S) '1*0 continue. 

*' The stain upon his silver down will stay,** 
R. of L.f 10x2. 

(0) 'To ilwfll lovingly. 

” Thine rye 

H'ltli stayed upon some f.ivoiir that it loves.” 

^ Z'. JV., Il.iv, 24. 

11., sub.s. (1) ContinuAnctt m a place. 

” Br ii.erry, for our linic of stay is short.” 

Rich, /Z-II, i, 223. 

(2) Tarrying, delay. 

'* Till I come again, 

No bed shall e’er be guilty of my stay** 

M. V., HI. il. 321. 

(jj Continuance in a state. 

•• ** The Gonrelt of this inconstant stay 
Seh^ou most rich In youth*cfore my 

(4) A support, a prop. 

•* God shall be my hope, 

My sity. mi^^uldc, «id ^ ^ 

. . R R 
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(5) All ohstciclc, an iiiterriii>tion, a 
check. 

** Here's a 

That shakos thr rotten carcass of ole! Death 
« < )n t of his raKs.;* 1 1, i, 455. 

Note.- St'hiiiidt sufiRosts "the word of 
• coniin.uid, s/ay stand ! hold ! slop ! " 

STEAD^. V'l). To tKjridfit, to be of use 
to, to help. 

" 1 could nrver !• tlir sUad Ihiv than now.” 
nth., I, III, T 1 S ; V. also M. K. I, iii, 7; 
M. .1/., I, iv, 17 ; K. ami 11, iii, 54 ; 
I'emp., I, li, i<i*5 ; A. 11’., III. vtl, 41 ; 
T. of S., I, II. 2M ; T a. r., II, I, 102 ; 

„ Per., Ill, Prol.. ji. 

STEAD UP. 'J'o ii'plaer, to supply the 
place of. 

” We shall .ulvisi* this wroiu'i-d maid to 
stead up your appointim ui.” 

.1/ ‘.V.. Ill, i,Vl7. 

STEAL. A., Irs. (i) To I i he feloniously, 
without rii»ht or leave ; to purloin. 

” Who steals iny purse steals tr.ish."* 

Olh., lll.iii, 137. 

To take, to extract without any 
idea of felonious intent. 

" (Thipy iiiav) steal iiiiiiioital kli ssiup from 
lur lips.’’ A', awl Ill, iii, 37. 

(3) 1'*^ gdin, to win .steal tlnlv. *■ 

" I would not ell ui!:f this hue 
K.\(ep( to steal yoiii lliouidits, uiv penile 
quiTii.'' W. I'., 11, I, 12. 

(d) To a.ssufue liypoeritieall-, . 

"Oh, 1 h.it d''M It "hould s/i'ii/ such iniille 
sh..,.*^!" 

Ptch. //Ml, ii. 27', \. also Ihn. r/ lll, 

‘1 7 ' J ‘ 

(5) To effect secretly, to ;u\*oinplihh 
clamleslinely. Cf. har.on. 

Of Great Place : ** Piofevs it pl.iiiily 
ami declare it, IciRether with the. 
reasons that move llu'e to change, 
and do not think to sleal it.” 

•"Twere pood to deal our uurn.ii'. 

/'. 0/ .s.. UI, ii, 134. 
Noll*. -Cl. the exjires'.iiui ** tin ir stolen 
ra.iTiiape-d.iy ” A. an./ J., V, 111, .iji. 

(6) To aluluet. 

" Tin- pentleinan 
That lately stole his d.iupliti'i*.” 

M- r.. IV, i. *77. 

B. , intrs. p) To thieve, to practise 

thieving. 

" It w.\s a Miad f.intastnMl triik of him to 
steal fnuii the st.ite." .U..1/.,ni,ii, 94. 

(2) To slip away furtively (used with 
persons and things). 

" 1 c.iiinol think it. 

That he would steal aw.iy so puilly-hke.” , 
0 th., 111. lii, iq : V. also //am.. Ill, iv, X31 : ' 
AVfr. ///-V. ill, 83. ^ 

C. . reflex. To insinuati', to crix\i, to 

slink fiiiTively. , I 

" lie will steal km.^elf into a man's f.ix'qnr.'* ! 

.1. ir., Ill, viTfii. 

STEALTH. (0 Something stolen. Cf. i 
Spenser. Faerie Queenef I, iii, 143 ; | 


" For on his back a In'.avy load hr baio 
Of nightly stealths, and pilhipe several." 

" Why br.ind they us W'ilh base ? 
Who, in thr lusty stealth of nature, take 

More composition.'* A’. L.Jli iii n* 

(2) Clandestine or furtive motion, steal- 
ing. 

" 1 told him of ywr stealth into this wood." 
AL N. D., Ill, ii, 310 ;uV. .ilso .M. .V. D., 

IV, i, 157. 

(3) Cunning, subtlety. 

V Fox in stealth.** * K. I.., Ilf, iv, 

(4) itirtive action or procedure. 

^The stealth of our m«»t iiiiitu.d r-utcrt.iiii- 

inenl." , A/. M., I, li, 138. 

vSTEELY. (i) Made of steel witteh is 
capable of taking on the (pialilies of 
sharpness, polish, su*'..Jthiiess, etc., 
hence, shan'-pointed. v 

" Thv^in)ther‘J‘iilfiod tiic thirsty earth h.t ' 
flnink, 

IJro.u-h’d with the steely pr>ini of riifford's 
I.UKI-." . 3 Hen. VI II, 111. It.. 

( 2 ) IJiibemling, unyielding. 

" These fix'd e vils sit w fit in him, 

That thi'v liike plai-e,' when viilu*’-* sleely 
ImSiics 

I. 00k ble.ik i* the cold wind.” 

I /h-4!'., l, i, ., 7 . 

STEEP-DOWN. Precipilons (applied to 
objects looked at fr<;in above). 

" W.iUi me in sleep-ilmqi gulfs »»( lifiuid fire." 

0 th., V, 11, 27q. 

STEEP-UP, Precipitous (applied to ob- 
jects looked at iroin below). 

" Ildvmg (limbi cl the steep-up h'-avt iilv hill." 
.S'oHKr/ VII, 3 ; v. also P, P., III. 3. 
Note.— In the passage* from The I'.ission.itr 
I'llKrim the position is evidently ieg.ird*d 
fnur. Adonis' iviinl of view. 

STEEPY. (IViinarily) steep, precipitous. 
Cf. Scott, Marminn, vi, 2 : 

" The deepy roetv, and frantic tide, 

.•Xppio.u’h of huiii.in step denied." 

" Wlu n his youthful mom 

II. ilh (ravi ird on to age's steepy uiKht." 

Sonnet LX I II, 3. 
Note. — "Sleepy" .ipplied to youths 
steep-up (q.v.) looking to luxmtide, applied 
to age--.= s/cr/>-i/oiPn looking to mghi. Cf. 
Sonnet VH. 

STELLED. A.S. s/rf/nn— to set, to place. 
I’'ixed. placed. Cf. Scott, Border 
Minstrelsy, Battle of Bnthwell Btidge ; 
“ They stelVd their cannons on the 
height.” 

" The sen, with such a storm as his hare head 
In hell-black night endun-d, would iiavc 
buoy'd up. 

And quench'd the stdled fires ( — tiu; fixed 
st.irs)." 

K. L., Ill, \ii. f»2 ; v. also S'onnc/ XXIV, I ; 
R. of L., 1444. 

Note. — Steded in the passage fmm King 
Lear is sonu'titnes expl.uned as one of 
Shakespeare's coinages, U-ing ,1 contraction 
for stellated fL. Stella). With the other 
two examples of Shakespt'aic's emplo>'inent 
of th^ word this interprelaiiou seems un- 
necessary. 
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STERN. Sub^. A.S. i>tcoran slcrr. 

A nitklrr, a lu-liii, hi*iice, a post of 
inanagfincnt nr lUu'Ction. Cf. HoUll' 
shm, Ohtnuirlfs of Scotland : “ Have 
sometime possosseil tlic stevne of Scot- 
land.'' 

*' The king I intend to slodi 

And sit at chiefest stern of public weal.** 

r Hen, VIA, i, 177. 

STERNAGE. S^'crago (v. Stern|f, giiid- 
aiiLc, dircr.tion. • f 


*' ( ir.ipple your minds to alcrmi’c nJt1ii:> n.ivy.** 
Hen. r-lllf Prol., 18. 
Null'.— S/ert^ge .irid steerage .ire j»y«c»- 
iivmous. 

"TEW. .\ stew-pan, lu'uce, 4I cauldron. 

business in this st.ito 
M.uh’ inel!U()oker-oii hep' in V’leima, 

\VlieiT 1 hAe SfK-n romifiiifMi Ifod .iiid bubble 
Till It oVi*nin ^ M. -V.. V.i, 

STEWED PRUNES, (i) A favourite disli. 

" lie lives iipoB»nioiildy steteeii prunes and 
dried clkes.” • 

2 Hen. /r-ll, iv, 114 ; v. .'ds»> M. IV. It'., 

I. I. asfi. 

(j) A favourite dish in •lirothcls (v. 
M. II. i, 88). hence, applied to 
'^rQbtitutc. • 

"There's 1^ more f.iifh in Ihee lhaii in a 
.stew*d prune.’* i Hen. m, 110. 

STICKLER-LIKE. O.li. siit’Mh ^ to rule, 
to regidato. 

Note. — A stickler was a person who 
attended upon coinbiilants in trials ot 
knightly skill, and ludpeil to separate 
them when they lfa<l fought long 
enough to satisfy wliat were thought 
to bf^the claims of honour : an umpire 
in a duel : hence, stickler dike ^\\V.v an 
arbitrator in a dtfcl. 

" The dragon wing of night d'erNpre.ids tin. 
r.irth, 

•And, sitckler-itke, the armies srp.i rates,." 

^ 7. am/ C., V, vni, iH. 

STIFF, (f) Rigid, not supple, stiffened. 

*' Witli long travel 1 am stiff and weary." 

C. I-.., 1 . ii, 15. 

(2) Obstinate. • 

" How stiff is inv vile sfiin- ’ " 

K. I. , IV, \i, 232. 

(3) Impetuous, violent, strong. 

" Such a noise arosi- 

As the shrouds make at sen in a stiff leinpest." 

Hen. VI/I-IV, J? 73 - 

(4) Harsh, grating, disagreeable, hard 
to entertain. 

'riiis is stiff news." A. and C., I, ii, 94. 
STIFF-BORNE. Pursued with obstinate 
constancy. * 

" None of this. 

Though strongly apprehended, could restrain 
Vlic stiff -horne .iction." 2 Hen. IV A, i, 177. 

STIFLE. Vb. A., intrs. chok^, 

to be silenced. 


" Mv pl.it I' 1’ lh»‘ state 

; Will hti your .u t us.ili«>n tiveiwngh 

1 That you sU/Ff m ymn t»»ii n p'lt." 

M. M., II, IV, 

B., trs. To su])press. • 

** Wh.it d't'sl tlntii rnijjin 
To stifle beauty ? " I' rgi./ . 1 14. 

STIGMATIC. L. stigma : Cb'. arLypa -a 
mark. ^ 

One on whom nature has .set a mark 
of deformity. 

• “ iMiul sfigmatie, that's ini>re than thoii i.inst 

tell." * 

2 Hi fi. r/-V, i, 213 ; V. alwi 3 Hen. 17 41, 
• 11, i in. 

j STIGMATICAL. Ugly, deformed, maiked 
•!>y nature with ileforiiiity. 

J ^ " Viy>>ii<, nngenfle, fiHilisli, bhinf, unkind, 

* .*'tiginulittd 111 m.iking, wmse in mind." 

C. /i., IV, li. 22. 

! STILL. I., a^j. (i) Motionless. 

/ " I la ' no mi»re moving, still as lh»» grave." 

V, ii. 89. 

I (2) Calm. — 

" So ‘.n// and qiiiM tb.it her motion 

I Ibysli'tlMt heiself." • Otk., 1 , iii, y8. 

: (">) soft. 

• •• Still mioie." M H. D., IV, i, Pir. 

: (.|) Coiihtant, ('oiititiiial. 

j '* Mill I ol tie se Will WKsI .in alphabet 

j .\iel I'V still pi. nine |( .nil to know Uiy 

{ •lie mill!.' *' 

I / . . 1 ., Ill, II, iS ; V. als*! Kuh. ///-IV, 

IV, 2*. i. 

J 11 ., ;nlv'. (1) (‘on.slantlv '•Mitiiiiially, 

j e;ir, always. • 

I t •' I le v will 111*1 ^ink to say you envied him, 

Aiel fe.ii 111^' he woiilil I isi , In* w.is .wj vii liioijs, 
j K' pi Inin a fonign ni.in still.” 

Hill. I III II. II, 12/; V. .ilso Hen. VA, 
H. Ml, IV. I, 287; //ifA. /// II, i. 118 ; 
fhiin , II, li, 42; M. .t/., in, i, 99; 
7 H. r., V, iv, 4 i ; /Vr., Ill, i, 51. 

(2) Iiun a .'.nglv, even more. 

I he KiiiU l.emg gnat, tin: fear doth still 
IX. ml." K.tfL., 22 Q. 

(3) Vit, till MOW. 

I " sin- hold. Hum iiiisoinTS s/iU.” 

r. fi. V., II, iv, 7 'i. 

(4) Yet. 1U■vl■rtlIeles^. ill .spile of all 

i| that has tR'etirri'd. 

"'Hey fright Infti, InU h* stJl pursues his 
b.ii."* • R.otL.,yiiH. 

(5) I ’or evi I . 

" 1 fould find ill my In ait to stay here still.** 
C. A'., IV, iv, lOo. 

III., Mirose : “ Still and anon " —ever 
and anon, continually. 

, " still and anm chei red up the heavy time." 

A'./., IV, i. 47. 

STIlI among. All tlK? \vku\o. 

" Desire to eat with In-r, rarxe Inr, drink to 
her, and .stilt uwong inl*TmiiigIe your 
pi’titiou id grace and ai,‘cer»laiic<* to 
bertavrur." T. A., IV, iii, 69. 
Notc.—cS " ever among " in 2 Hen. IF-V, 
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" (Whi'ii) lusty ro.iin here and there 
S«i inVrnlv, 

Ami fvrr among vi imTrily" ; 
and V. Sydney, Arcadia, IV: “And ever 
, among she wouUl saui e her speceh,'* 

STILl^ AN END. ('onimonly, p[cncral]y. 
*‘«\ slave, that still an end tiim^ me to 
shame ! “ T, O. K, IV. iv, 55. 

STILLATORY. I-. stjHa —a flrtip ; stillare 
— to full ill (lro|is, to distil. 

All uU'fiiliic, a still, a vessd ii.scd in 
distilhitioii. ('f. ('h.'iiiccr, The Canhn's 
^ Ynman*s Prolo^m*, 5S0 : 

" His forhed diopin-d as a ^tdhUorie.'* ^ c 

** For fr^mi tin* s<f//a/eryiir thy f.irr ex^'ellini; 
(>>mes bre.ith perfum'd lli.it l»reedrth hive 
by snielliii;:." I', atui A., 4%). 

STILL-BREEDING. ('1 uilinii.il.ly bretf'l- 
ing or J)ropl^^lti^^. 

** ’1 hesi. Hwm bi'K' l 

A Keiuratinii of \l ill J>rceit inti Ihnmihls.” 

Ruh. //vV, V. 8. 

STILL-CLOSING. Alw.iys (;o:ili*st i!if» 
ctulrscrnt. 

“ ’riie < lemeiit'., 

Of \vhv.m yiiiir swmd-i ale lein|i<'iM, may as 
will 

Wound the loud winds, or wiili* I h'Iiioi kVbal 
Stabs • 

Kill the still’tlosini; w.itus, as (iimiiiidi 
One dou'U' that's 111 mv plume." 

HI, iii, 84. 

STILL-GAZING. CoiitiinuiUy pr siUntly 
Kazing. 

** 'rhereH.' that praise whirli Collatiue doth 
owe 

Iviirhanted Tarquiii answers with suimise, 

^ 111 silent wonder of still^^gazuiii ev/s." 

R, of /,., 8.1. 

STILLITORY. v. Stillatory. 
STILL-LASTING. IC vn hiNt iIl^^ 

" Whieh she shall puieh.ise with shlldasiing \ 
war." Ruh. II! IV, iv, 

STILL-PIECING. C'losiii^^ tinnuHliuUdy. 
iilwiij's coiiiinj' toj^vtlur afliT 

bcini;; ])urto(l (C'f. Still-closing). 

" O yuu leaden liu &seiiKi-rs, 

That ride up* *11 the violent speed of lire. 

Fly with false .liin ; move the sttll-piet.ing 
air. 

That sin»r« with pieniiig ; do not Uniili iny 
lord!" ir.. HI, ii. xoy. 

Note. - ViTpIanck olwrves : " This idea is 
oriental and siTii-fiiir.il, and m.iy well have 
been suRRestivil bv a passii^e in tin* awKTyphal 
Uiok of rhe H’Mi/em of Solomon : * As when 
an arrow is shot .it a ni.irk, it p.vteth the .dr. 
whit'll immt'diately ixmieth together again, 
sti that a man catmint know where it went 
through.* •' The rc.uling of th^ second folio 
is stilhpicrcin^ still- pierced), and of the 
first St ill- pee* mg. 

STILL-PINING. Ever loiiRing. 

*' Like still-pining Tantalus he sits.? 

t If. of L., 858. 

STILL-SLAUGHTERED. Always being 
killed but never dying. 

** *l*hen IfXtking soi'nifullv.* he doth despise 
His naked armour of htill-slaugUer^d lust.** 

^ R. of L., 188. 
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STILL-STAND. A liall. a stop, a stand- 
silill (only once ummI by Shakt'speare). 

" ' fis with my miljd 

As with (he title swell'd up unto hfv height 
That mak^n still-stand rnniiing neither way.'* 
z Hen. ir-ii, HI, 84- 

STILL-VEXED. In A slute of continual 
ugitation, ever disturbed., 

" In the d»*ep nook, where ome 
I'hnii r.'ill’dst me up at iiudnight, to frteh 

Pll»>in the still-vex'd ntrinoothe-i, there vhe's 
\ Iik’.'I Temp., 1 , ii, at). 

STILLYA, With a soft. low. distant 
noise. ^ 

" I'rom eamp to camp through tie- foul 
w'omb of night 

The iMiii of either. army stilly soumU,” 

/<#• . K-IV. I'rol., 5. 

STING. Subs., (i) A wttpon of dofence 
* of bees, wptsps, dK;. ’ 

** Who knows not where a w.isp doi s we.ir his 
stnigt'* T. 0/ .S., 11 . I, J17. 

(2) Till' .Mirust of a st/ng. 

" Killed by de.ath's sh.irp sting.** I..t'.. 1 14. 
(?) 'rf)niie.nt. annoyiincc. suffering. 

" What sh.'irp 4/mifs are in Inr iigitlesi woids ! " 
A. IV'^H, IV, 18. 

(t) Something with whidh to givt* 
annoyance. et 

" Wo put a sting in him, 

That at his will he may do danger with." 

/. H, i, 18. 

(«;) Tin pulse, sexib'il desire. 

" Wt‘ h.'%e leason to cool our raging niotmni. 
e.ir tarifd sttngs.** 

0 th., I, Iii, v8 ; v. also ill. . 1 /., I, iv, 59 ; 
A. y. /-..II. \!i, 66. 

if<) Spur, stiiniihis, incitement. 

" O most potential love ! vow, N*iitl, nor 

--p.ItT, * 

111 thee hath neif^er sding, knot, nor rriiifine. 
For thou art all, and all things el.se are tliint*." 

• /.. 265. 

STINT. Vb. A.,trs. To stop, to ci.- ck. 

" Make war bre^ peace, make peace siiiU 
war, make cdRh 

rrisi'iibe to other as e.irli other's Ireih." 

T, of A„ V, Iv. 83 ; V. also T, and C., 
IV, V, 93 ; Per., IV, iv, 42 ; T. A., 1 , 
iv, 86. 

B.,iiitrs. To cease. Cf. Chaucer, Thu 
Chamntns YcniaMWS Tale, 883 : 
** ’i'hey can nat siinie til no thing 
be lafi,’* 

" And sfinf thou too. I pray thee. Nurse, say 
* I." R. and /., I, hi, 38. 

STIR. I., vb. A.,trs. (i) To move, to 
cause to change place. 

*' He could not stir his pettitoes." < 

, IV. T., IV, iii, 594. 

(2) To agitate (as the particles of a 

liquid). ** 

** My mind is troubled like a fountain stiired.** 
T. and C., Ill, id, 303 

(3) To perturb. • 

« ** 1 Miow '(will siir him stronglv." 

Hen. Vjjl -lll, ii, 2 18. 
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(4) To iiistit'iiti', to ]>rotn|>t. 

** So is It nut with me as with that Muse 
bltn*J bv a piiiiited biMuty to his verse.** 

• Sonnft XXI, 2. 

(5) To fiikiiidlr, to provoke, to excite. 

** There is eiuniifh written uimii this earth 
'lo stir j iniitiny^i the mildest t1iouf;hts.'* 

. r..4..1V.ii.85. 

(6) To awaken, t 6 arouse. 

" *Tis lime to siiV him from his !*-'ii|cp.** 

• r.o/ 

B., intr.s. (i) To move. • 

" Would I might ticvt r sbr from r^his place." 

^ A rj., 1. i. *45. 

(j) To warm, to boil, to rise to fever 

heal. • _ 

% * * 

" tlipse. hot days, is Iho mad bliKKl 

4 /ffri.Vf.’* A. aiui /., Ill, i, 4 . 

(jl) To be cft:citecl* *' • 

* ** You show too much of tli.it 
Tor which the people stir." C'er.. Ill, i, sj. 

(.\) To be oii^fooY, lo exist, Jo occur. 

“ No ill hick stirring 
lint what lights on my shoulders/' 

M. y., in, i, 82. 

(5) To Ijie. afoot, to be out of bed in tlu? 

^v 4 t)niiiig. • 

" You are early stirring.** 

U Rich, /if -111, ii, ^ 0 . 

(6) 'Jo be active, lo be busy. 

** All hell shall stir for this." 

/frti. r V, I, 7^. 

If., subs. (1) Agitation, bustle, nois“. 

"There is no &/ff orf^alkiiig in lln* streets.” 

/. C., I, III, 127. 

(j) Active co-operalio.i, joint action, 
interference, lueddling. 

*** If chance will have me king, wliy, rii.iiifc 
iii.iy crown me, 

Without iiiy stir.** Mac., 1, iii, 144. 

(?) I'reparatory moveinenC. 

" Wh.il s/i> 

Kecfis good old York then* with hi> men <if 
w.ir ? •* fi'icA. //-Jl, III, 

(4) Thiblic disturbance, seditious up- 

roar. 

" Wiiat halloing and what stir is this t't- 
day ? " • r, G. V., V, iv. i j. 

(5) Excitement, emotion. • 

.Siill waving, as the fits and stirs of 's mind 
Could Ix^st express liovy slow liis soul sail’d 
on." Cym.f I, iii, 12, 

STITCHERY. Needlework, sewing.^ • 

" Come lay asida your stUckfry ; jilay the 
idle housewife with me tliis uftenux)ii." 

C or., 1, iii, (A. 

sTi'rtiy. Icel. stedhi —an anvil, a cognate 
of $teud. * 

T., subs. A blacksmith's shop, the 
place where the anvil is. 

" My imaginations an; as foul 
As Vulcan's stithy.** Ham.j 111, ii, 79. 

11 ., vb. To forge (only c&ce used as a 
verb by Shakespeare). 


" But by the forgi' ih.it stithird M.iis his helm 
ril kill Hire." T. and IV, 

ST. MARTIN’S SUMMER, v. Summer. 
ST. NICHOLAS, v. Nicholas Clerks. • 
r. ii. r., ly, i, .92. 
STOCCADO. Ilal. s/uttn/rt —a/t thribst ; 
F. estor. 

■ A thrust in fqncing. 

" Tut, sir, I could h.ive told you more ; tn 
tlif^e times you stand on distance ; yi.iir 
passes, stoccaJos, and I know not wli.it." 
• M. \V. U'., II, i, .01. 

STOCK, 1 . A.S. a post, Conner k'd 

with stick. 

(1) The .stem in which a graft is in- 
serted. 

" \'im si e, sw«-i-t maid, «wc marry 
A gentler Si ion lo the wildist .stock.** 

^ H'. 7., JV,iii,yt. 

(z) A lifelA; person resembling a post 
I or slock. 

* " While we admire 

This virtue and thiv moral discipline, 

Let’s be no stoirs, nor tin Stocks.** w 

r. 0/ S., I, I, jr. 

(3) r(f brigiual line oi a family, 
JKVelltage. 

" This i.irdiii.'il, 

'lliougli from .III liutnhle stock, uiidouhledly 
W.is l.isliiiin’d to imidi honour from his 
ei.iill. ." Unt. VUIAW, ii, 49. 

(•t) A stoi.king. 

"^Vli.it lied! .1 iii.iii r.iie for a stock with a 
w’< III Ii, when shee.iii knit hiin a stock?** 
«. Jh r;. y., ifi, i, 302. 

(3) I Mu.- An apparatus consisting of a 
draine of tnubri* in which the l^s 
i • oi olfi ndiTs were confined and coin- 




i 


prrssed, fornierly used lor punisli- 
iiu-nt. 

" I'etili forth the stocks I 
As 1 h.ive life .uid hniioiir, there slnill he sit 
till ll••Oil.’■ K. L., II, ii, 114. 

(^i) A cldvvry, a provision niudc. 

" Wli.it III 111 ;i in:iii call! for a stork with a 
wri mil, when she c.iii knit liiiiiasiock f** 
7 . G. y.. Ill, 1 , 301. 

STOCK, 2 . Same as sUtccadn (q.v.). 

" 'I'll V e ihi-e p.iss thy punto, ihy stock, Ihy 
I'l M IS!’, tliv ilist.iiiie, thy iiiontant." 

M. W. IV., II, iii, 24. 

STOCKISH. l.ik(‘« a stock or block, 
stiipnl. • , 

" Sun e iiiniglil v) slockish, hard, and full of 
1 -‘ge. 

Bill music for the time doth rh.itige his 
iialun;.'* M. V., V, i, 81. 

STOCK-PUNISHED. Punished by Uung 
set in the stocks. 


! " Whipped from tithing to tithing and 

I punished.** K. I.., Ill, iv, 121. 

srdLE. A loose rolie or j^rriient. 

"There iny whlli]: stole of chastity I daff’d." 

L. C., 207 . 

STOMACH.# I., subs. (1) The reccpUicle 
for food w))ere it is subjected to tlie 
process of digestion. 
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" Priilii I-, ilo nol turn iiu- alifuil ; tny itomatk 
Is not nmst.int " Tnnp.t II, ii, IU4. 

(j) A|»|M-litr, ii ili'iiii* for fooil. 

" VMi.ii li. 't tliiit liorn tiuf* 

1 liv /i J* ” 

, 1 //cfi. /r-II, til. 40: V. als(i 2 Httt» 

, /K'iv,iv, 105; III, i.i; o’./i.i 

I, II, 4«>. 

(.1) A liking', an inrliiiation. 

“ l.( t III! jir.liM* voiV'wlnli' 1 .1 Khniaik." 

M. I’.. HI. V, 70. V .iImi 7. and ( IV, 

V. jfii ; /I. 11’., HI, \i. ^o ; .-I. utid C., 

II, II, so; y/rii I' IV, III, f, ; /•* C., 

V, I, *•/» ; T. tit"/ r., II, I. 

'(4) Scope! for ilariiij'. ,, 

“Suin' iiit'ipiis'' 

Tli.it li.itli a donunh in T '* Hum., I, 1, lou. 

(5) ('oiir.ij'i*, (larin^j. 

“ I li.il (iiri.iih Slot .1 

* • • 

*(J.in v.iil Ills *-'111111/1/1." 

4 //.«. /!' I, I, 1.*') ; vAiUi T. at S., V. 
ii. i7f». 

(<i) rridi*. iinoK'inci*. 

" Ilf w.i*' .1 ni.in 
‘ OI .III iinl»iiin<li-(l \iumuih, 1 vi r r.iiikin{t 
llllllsi‘11 Willl pllll'i's." 

;/.»i. :7/MV. li. u. 

(7) Oljstinacy, hUii'limii ivMilptioii. 

“ Wliirli iMiM il III nil* * • 

An until iK'iini' dotiiaih. In I>imi up 
A^.inist wii.it sIkmiM lll-•|l^" 

Ti'ntp , I, 11, 137. 

(S) An^i y tfiiipi'r. passion, vi'.srnlnifnt. 

" riin wnuls j'ii‘\v l.iali , so ilo soni sttmuntiK, 
loriU “ 

Hen. T 1 H, i, S| ; v. .iNo 1 Hni. 17 I, 
ill, Nt) ; K. , V, III, 72, .V A'., 

HI. I, lop 

II.. \1). A.,lrs. 'I'o ri\si nl, to ri-iniMii- 

litT willi u‘.si'iilnu-iit. 

" llrlii'V*' not .ill : 01, if \iin nnisl !»• Ih-w, 
Sioiuiuh not ill “ .1. and , HI, o, u. |>' 

H., mils. 'To li<* ani*! v. to show ri*srnt 
nii’iil : licnoi', s/m/Mi A/ni: ( - li'- 
smtiiKiil, priilf, aiii'ii). 

"'ll- lilt! I tilin’ 

I’oi piiv.iii* Wio/i./i/iifi:; " I. <1 II II, :i,i). ! 

STONE. I.. MilB,. •(!) A jirl.l.!.-. ! 

" Hooks III ilir niiniir.;' brooks, . 

Sorinniis in .f /i >»<'.<(, .11 ul ^ooil in 1 vi-ivihiii^.'* • 
. 1 . V. II, i, 17. ; 

{2) Kock nsrd as IniiKliiif; inaU'iial. 

" Sh.ill I I'll to I h-nvli 
.\iul tlir ln'ilv I'dilm of doth' ” 

.V. r.. 1, i. 30. 

(^) A a pvi'cious slonr. 

" Sp.iikk'S tlll^ itonf .la it M.is wmii ? di js 't 
not 

Too dull for your i;o«m 1 w iiiiik - " 

I'vw., 11. iv, 40. 

(4) A nioniiinpnt, .a inunldcil or sculp- 

tiircHl ^igurl^ 

'^rhrv nol A won'- 
Hut, likt’ dumb st.itii.is or lui'.iiriini; sfoii/s, 
St.ii^d rucli on tMiu’r." /(it/li.///-lLl,vii,25. 

(5) The nut of stone 

*' Cracking the sitmes of 11-4 • fores.iid imiiies.*' 

M. M., 11, i. 104. 


( 6 ) The glass of a mirror ( Cf. the 

“ pebbles ” of eye-glassi s). 

" L/-iiil inr .1 liHiluiii' ul.iss ; ^ 

If that hfT bn..illi will iiiial 01 st.iiii tin* stone, 
\Vliy thfii she lives." K. L., V, 111, 2(11. 

(7) A thunderbolt. 

" Are thor ; no Hunt's in In avm 
But wh.il siTVc for the tliur'l'-r ? " 

» O/A.. V. ii. j{j. 

( 8 ) A»haib.stono. 

"\rurii iny cold hi’.irtSvt hr.ivi*ii 1 iigi’iidiT 
huik 

And |M>ison it in the* soiiro’, .ind (In' lirst statie 
DtV in my neck." /I. and C., Ill, \iii, 

II., vb. To harden.- 

" o' pri jiir’d woman I lliou d'*st stfue inv 
Inurt." ^ V, 11, I't. 

STONE-BOW. A cross-bQ'-;* Iroin wlnr.h 
stones might* be .shot. -1 

" O, for a s/unr-fKiiii, to hit him in tin- < y." 

r. A'.. 11 , V. 42. 


STOOL-BALL. A game at ball pl.iynl 
with one 'or two stool:^, very popular 
among young women : it was a rinli- 
mentary form of cricket. llalliv.i’H 
tpiotes the following from llernck’s 
Jlespc'n’des : 

** At sWa/ih//, Lui'i.i, h-t us pl.iy •• 
l’*or sng.ir*(.iKi-s .uid wiiu' 

(>r I'U a l.iiiMi* let iis p.iy, ' 

'llin |oss(‘ hr thiiu’ I'f iiiin.-. 

It Hum, my di’i-n*, a witiin-r be 
At IruiHfliiiK ot till’ ball, 

'lb.- wagiT Hum sb.'lr h.ive, and me, 

.■\iid iiiy iiiislnrtiinrs .ill," 

Also, IhiiwW- l*o()uhtr A iitiqititn's, 1, 
105 ; 

“ Ytiii'.g i.n n and m.iid-i, 

Now \i’rv brisk, 

Ai l».iili-y-bi'«‘.'k .uid 

Stoot-batt frisk.” * 

Cf. again, ^^^ddletotl’s Works, vol. 
IV. ]). 5V7 : 

Isa. " .Av, .iiid at stool-baU loo, sir; I'xf ,,-fat 

link .It It. 

U till/. Why. r.in you catrh a ball w'cll ? 
ha. I b.ivf catrhM two in my lap at nin* ('.iiin-.*' 
H'oriiT. " Wh.il shall Wf do Ihrn’ wi rn h ? 
Daughter. " Why pl.iy at stoid-batl, 
What is then.* elst* to do ? ” 

r. iV. A'.. V, ii, fnf. 

STOOP, 1 . Vb.* A., intrs. (i) To con- 
' descend. 

" A goUlf II mind stoops not to shows of dross.’* 
.U. r., II, VII, 20. 

(j) To yield, to submit. 

» " Till she stoop shi' must not bf fiilbgorg'd, 
For then she never kmks upon In r Im*’." 

7 . of S., IV, i, 174. 

(3) To bend. , 

*' The gr.ass stoops not, slie tn ads on it s/i 
* light." F. and . I .. 102a. 

(4WT0 pounce, • to swoop, to drop, 
^ (a term in falconry). 

** The holy eagle stooped, as to foot us." 
Cym., V. iv, 116 ;• v. also T. of S., IV, i, 
i94i. Hen. 1^-1 V, i, 112. 

B., trs. To abase, to deba.se. 
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" Dt'fon* Ills sisli r slumUl Iut boily itoof> 

Jo Mil’ll .ililioii'il polluiioii.” 

M. .V.. 11 , IV. 182. 

STOoT’ (Stoup), 2 . Subs. A vessel for 
liquor, :i 

“ \f III III, I b.iy, a Atiuih of winc'.** 

. T. N., II. Hi. 13. 

STOP. Siibs* (1) Eiul, dose. 

** Tiini*, 

lh.it t.iki'S siirvr-v of all tin* wui|d.| 

Must have jfctop.*' 1 Hen. iv, 83. 

(j) \ pilliso. • 

" l.rl's learh oiirsclvrs th.it hoii^m\ible stofif 
Niii III uilsporl discn tioii.'* (Jwf, II. iii, 2. 

(.?) liltriTiiption. 

■* riii-M* stops of thine fright me/* 

• Om.t III, iii, 120. 

(.\) Stopping’^ .stoppage, the act of 
lilling ii|) or ftosiiVj;. • 

"A brollch that inivis ;i* r|iiirk*exp‘*dieiil 
\trtp:‘ 2 //rii. r/-lll. I, 2H8. 

(5) .An obstacle, 'ftpjiosition^ Iiiiulrance. 

*' 1 have in.ide niy w.iy through 11101 c iiiipedi- 
innits 

1 hail twenty tirnei; your stop” 

• Oih.f \\ li, 

('») vent-hole in a wind instrument 
nport wliicli llie fingers are^daced 
to regid«/e the passage of sound. 

" They are nut a pipe Hir toi tune’s finger 
Jo sound what stop she pliMse.” 

Hum., Ill, it, hb ; v. also Ham., Ill, li, 

144 : 140 ; 0/ 1124 - 

store. (i) A hoard, a .supply, pos‘'<*s- 
.sinn. • 

" 1 am debating of luy piesml ’■.tore.*' 

\r. I'., I, III, 48. 

( ’) .Abundance, ]denty. 

“And s.iy what store of p.iitiiig li-.irs were • 
shed.” Huh. II 1 , iv. v ‘ 

(]) hortune, riches. , 

" O, she is rich in beauty, only pofii, 

Jliat, when she dies, with be.iiity flies fur 
store." H. and I, i, lui. 

(4) Productiveness, brecrling. Cf. 

/i//r-cattlc. 

” Let those whom Nature hath not made fur 
store, 

ll.irsh, featurelf-as, and ri*le, barrenly fierisli.” 
.Sonwrf .\ 1 , f; ; v. aho .'tannet XIV, 12* 

(5) V.'duing, cstimaling, ret koiiing. 

“ Then 111 the lumibir lf*t me pass untold, 

J hough ill thy store's aconint I oii«^ must be.” 

.Sonfui CXXXVI, JO. 

(0) Piospect, expectation. 

'• I have better lu-ws in store lor vou 
Than you expect.” A/. V., I, i, j02. 

(7) Stuff, material. ^ 

“ Here’s another, whosf* warp’d look.s pro- 
I'laim « 

What store her heart is made on.” 

K. L., m, Vi, 53. 

STORY. Vb. A.,irs. (1) To make the 
subject of story. Cf. Milton. Comus, 
516: 


” What the sage poets, t.iught by III' lieaM'iilv lUllse 
StorieU of old lu higli iiiuiioi tal verse. 

Of dire ehmiei.is.” 

“ llow"worlbv h> is 1 will le.ivi to .ipp* .ir 
huiMlter, r.illuL' that storv him 111 his 
own he.iiiiig.” ('vm., I. iv,«fS. 

To relate, to narnitc. t 

“Tells him of trophies, st.ilues,.oiiubs, .uid 
stories^ 

His viebiries, his tiiumphs, .lud his glnries.” 
r. Mill/ .'f., 10T3 ; V. .ilso H. of L., loll. 

STOUP. V. Stoop. 

STOUT. (1) Strong, firm. 

“ Have 1 given fnv and lifted Jove's dout 
^ o.ik * 

With Jus own ImiII ? ” Temp., V, i, 45. 

,(j) Proud, overbearing (a feeling 
ineident to one conscious of stycufith 
• or »tn\llHCSs)\ 

" J h\* stout lie.irl 
.N'livv hm^ile .IS the ifp. .t| mulbeiry 
lli.il wilninl hiiUI till* h.inilhng.” 

^ f'lir., ill, n, 78 , V. .ilso K. J., HI, i, b 8 . 

(?) Valiant, boUl, brave, intrepid. Cf. 
Norih, Plittauh’s Livt's : 
ainbifiutis and stout to strive again.st 
ApligAniis lor the chii^fest place of 
.LM^Imrity-” 

• • •* "riiis f.'irlh, that bt-ars lliee de.id 

Ib‘.'irs not .ihve mi stout a gentleni.'iii.” 

I Hen. IV-V, iv, 05. 

(4) Stiff and haughty in manner, nn- 
biyuling. 

“(ift h.ivi- ) 0-1 u the li.iiightv c.inliiial, 

Mon hki 'I soldier tli.iii luu.'ui o' tin* chunh, 
As \ttuit .iiiil proud .IS hr^ere lord f>f all.” 

2 //ill. 17 I, I, 185; V ilso T. N., II, 
. V, I SI. • 

* (5) Having sliiiigtii left to struggle. 

"(I hi. will; pliifk stout men's pillows from 
III low then In .nls." 7 '. of A., IV, iii, .11. 
N'iil' . I lie .illii'-ioii IS to an old fiistoiii 
ot fli.iwiiig aw’.iy the pillow troiii iiiifler tin* 
In .If Is of iin-ii III their l.isl agonies, to make 
tin ir di p.iilui'- tin- fash r. 

STOUTNESS. ()b.slinacy, overboaring- 
nehs, loiigli ungovernable di.spo.sition, 
stubbi U'lmens. 

“ Let 

Jhy iiioilnr rallnr fei -1 thy prid<‘, than fear 
J'hv fl.iiigiious stoutness." 

('or.. Ml, II, 127; V. .ilsfi Cor., V, vi, 27. 

STOUT-RESOLVED. K«:soluto in pur- 
pose. s ^ 

" llf»w' u*»w, my lianjy stout-resolved niato 
An- you iiifw going to dispatch this thing ? 

Rich. ///-I, ill, 340. 

STOVER. I'. Alovers --iu‘cessarics, pro- 
visions. 

Hay made from the second mow- 
ing of clover or artifical grasses. Note. 
The word !S variously used, e.g. provi- 
sb^nis of all sorts for c.attle ; stubble ; 


litter tjir cattle ; thatch'Jkir the less im- 
jjortaiit farm 'buildings. 

” Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling 



thatched with stover, tlic-m 
Temp., IV, i, 63. 
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STRAICHT-PIGHT. St raiKUt pitched, 
jitraijjhl-iixeil, upriKhl, erect. 

l.:uninff 

Th«‘ ‘.biiiif i>f Vrim-i, <ir ilraiuht-piiskt Min- 
• irv.i.” V, V, 164. 

STRAfN. 1. A.S, styynan ^to beget. 
Subs; (1) Stock, race. Jiiicage. 

'* O. i< t!io\i w<Tt tlu* noblest of Ihy itrain.** 

/. C., V. i, 59 ; k. also Af. A., II, i, 31^; 
Htn. r-ii, iv, 51 ; r. «/ a., i. i, 249 ; 
Per., IV. ill, 24 : .M. W. W., Ill, iii, lOi. 

(2) Natural di.sjHJsiliou, trait, tendency 

due to descend. 

’* Sir, you have shown to-d.iy your v.iliaiito 
strain.** 

K. L., V, ill, 40 ; V. als'i T. of .1., IV, hi, 
212; O'^-i IV, ii, 24; M. ir. W'., 'il, 

. i. 7H. 

STRAIN, 2. 1.. — 1 draw tight. 

1., vl). A.,lrs.'' (i) t'o^t-rge, to press. 

" 1 .ilrc.itiv know thy grief 
It strains iiir p.isi the t'Kunp.iss of jiiV wits.** 

H. and /., IV, i, 47; v. also O/A., Ill, 
iii, 250. 

(2) To const ruin, to force. 

“ 1 ani^'o pr.iy you not to \tfiiin luy speerli 
To grosser issues nor to hniger rea*h.** 

0 th., Ill, iii, 2 iM; v. also Ai. V., IV. i. 

177- 

(3) To ilivert, to turn from the right | 

cour.se. 

'* Nor might so good but shain'J from that 
f.ur use 

Kmills from tiue hii tli, slmiihhiig on abuse.*’ 

« ^ K. atui II. Ill, K). 

(4) To apply with (Ii*s])eraliiui. 

"To sir.'iTige sores str.ingelv ilnv strain the 
nire." St. .1., IV, 1, 

Note. rf. Ham., IV, in, y : 

" Di'.eases ih'speiate giowi* 
lly <h*s|»«Tate appliain'e .11 e relii \<tl.** 

(q) To embrace. 

" Our king has all tin Indie-, m his anus. 

And moie aiiil ru lu'i win 11 l.e strains that 
l.wly.** I tin. Ml! IV. i, 54. 

(0) To Idler ; iK-nce, to purge, to purify. 

** Ciessid, I li»ve ihee III so strained a puiity.** 
7*. .14./ ( IV. iv. 26. 

11.. iiitrs. (i) Tooveie.slimate : hence, 

to strain ti/— to set loo high a value 
upon, hence, to trouble one’s self 
unduly over. t'f. Matt, xxiii. 24 : 
** Yc liliud giiidfs !' which stiain 
at a gnat ami swallow a camel.** 
•* I do not strain at th^ jmsition— 

It is faiiuliar -but at the author's drift." 

T. and C., Ill, ii, 112. 

(j) To trespass, to offend , to go astray, 
to lapse. 

" Silii'e lie I ailUl 

With wli.il eiii'oiiiiter sii uin urreiil 1 
Have 4 /frt'*i*J to .ii»po,ir thus.** 

\y. 7 ., HI. ii. 48. 

11., subs, (i) Effort , excessive exer- 
tion, hence, dilliciilty, doubt. 

** lu the publication iiiaK uti s/ratN.'* 

7 . and C., 1 , iii, 316. 


(2) Internal action, impulse, emotion. 

" Blit if it did infoet my blooil willi joy 
Or swell my thoughts to .my strain of iridi*.’* 

2 Hen. yP-lV, V, 171 ; V. .ilvi Car , V, 
iii, 149; At. A., V. i, 12; 7 . ami C., 

II, u, 154; L.L.L.,\,ii,7!iO) At.W.W., 
II, i, 78 ; 7 . of A., IV, lii, 213 ; Sonnet 
XC, 13. ' 

(3) A lit, an outburst. 

** Do not these high strains 
pf divination in our sister work 
touches of remon.2 ? '* 

7 . and C., H, il, 114. 

( 4 ) A song, a Iciy^ a note. 

"O^ial strain again ! it had .1 dying fall." 

T. N., 1 , 1. 4. 

STRAIN .COURTESY, (i) To use cere- 
mony ; to insist that others .sliould 
have precedence, to staiv* upon form. 

" Finding their enemy to^x* so turst 
They all sAuin murtesy t/lio shall cofie him 
^ firs^" . F. ««•/ .4., 88H. 

(2) To disregard ceremony, to hang 
back, to bo shj'. 

" My oiisiness was gre.*it'; and in siuli a f:.ise 
as nunc a m,ui may strain courtesy.’* 

P. and H, IV, ^6. 

STRAINED. '■ Overwrought, forced, ex- 
travagant, ornate. 

‘ " When they have devis u 

What strained touches rlu'torlc ran lend, 

'I him truly hiir wert trul*/ sytiipalhi/’d 
In true plum wonis by1hy true-tellmg friend." 

.Sonnet LXX.XIl, 10. 

STRAIT. I., adj. (i) Narrow. 

" Biitoiis seen, all flying 
Through a drait lane." Cym., V, lii, 7. 

(2) 'l ight, not Mose. 

" You rode, like a kirn of Irel.'iiid, your 
I'leiich hose off, and in your strait 
slnisviTS.” 

Hen. P- HI, vil, 50 ; v. also 7 . N. K., Ill, 
Vi, 87. 

(3) Stingy, mean, niggardly. 

" Vou ;u-i* so strait 

And 5// uiigr.iteful." K. J., V, ' li, 42. 

(4) Strict, oppressive, exacting. t'f. 

Jlacon, l\ssays : Of Sid it ions 
THiubft*s : " This is done chicliyby 
keeping a strait hand upon tlie 
devouring trades of usury , . . ** 

" Takes on him to reform 
Some I erta'ii etliets and some strait decrees." 
I Hen. /P-IV. iii, 79; v. also '/’. of A., 
I, i, 99 ; M. M., 11 , i, 9. 

11., ndv. Strictly, severely, harshly. 

" Proceed no siraiUr 'gainst our uncle 
Glouarster." 2 Hen. 17 - 111 , ii, 20. 

111., vb. To put in a strait, to put to 
inconvenience, to embarrass. 

" You were straited 

For a reply." W. T., IV, m, 343. 

STIMTTNESS. Strictness, rigour (only 
Once found im Shakespeare). 

" If his own life answer the straitness of his 
prooeediug, it shall U'comc him well.” 
• .W. Ai., HI, ii, 229. 

STRANGE. .(1) Foreign. 

" Ou« if Uie sfrofiga quet n*s lords." 

L. L. L.. IV, II. 124. 
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(j) Nut l)(.-luii);iiif; to or having con- 
iK-xion with a placu. 

• “ Diit, you know, slrattiie fowl light iipou 
iifighUninng pt>iids." Cy/w., I, iv, 79* 

(.3) ]h‘loiig[iiig tu unothur or others. 

What is your substance, whereof are you 
inadr, • 

That wiillions of strange shadows on you 
tend ? ” . 

Sonnet LlII, 3 ; v. .also A/.M J V, iv, 49. 

(4) New, unllQO. a. ^ * 

*' 'J he signet is not strange yon.** 

Ai. A/., lV.il, 198. 

(*;) IhiintelHgihle. 5 * 

“ I his is as li^civil ns s/r'iiigf.** 

T. N:, III, iv, 231- 

l^>) Uii^^uaintcxi, igno'raitt. 

' ' "I know thee w»*U ; 

Hut in thy fortunes uinauilcnrn'd and strange. 

3 r. IV. in, :6. 

(7) Wonderful, surpribing. 

" More than true ; 1 never may believe 

These antique fables." . J/, N. D., V, i, 2 . 

(5) Mysterious. 

]\Mwry and tr.igical ! tedious and biief! 

*1 hat is, hot icc and wundriuis strange snow.** 

/ t • 1 A/. iV. /).. V. 1 . 59. 

(‘d singular, unusual. 

*' ^'U^1I <if strange oaths and beardt'd like the 
pard.'I A. Y. A., II, vii, 149. 

(10) Distrustful, estranged. 

** Wiiy do you look so strange uj)i>ii your 
wife?" A. n'., V, 111, iciO. 

(11) Reserved, retiring, coy, .shy. ( 7 . 
(‘.reeiie, AT nuJ'a (i5<}3) : “Is it 
the fasliion in Padua to b(‘ so 
strange with your friends ? ” 

" lifseei h you, <Jr, 

- Desiix' iny man's aboilo whtre i did Irave fiim ; 
he , 

Is strange and lUM visli." 

Cym.f 1, vi, 53 ; v. ;ilvi Cyni., I, vi, 179 ; 
li. andj., 11, li, 101 ; li'l, li, 15. 

( 1 i) Phrase; “ Strange to *’ — forgetful of. 

*' You iiiakf rue strange 
Hveri le the dis[)osition that 1 owe." 

A/oc-., Ill, iv, 112. 

STRANGE-ACHIEVED. Otl.lly uciuiied. 

" For this they have engnjsb'd and piled up 
The canker'd heap of strange^athieved gold." 

2 Urn. lY-iV, v, y,*. 
Note.'-It has been suggi-bted that strange^ 
arhieved might moan gained in foreign ImUSt 
or •• gain' d und yet not enjoyed ; 

.e quired not for one's own self, but lor the 
tienefit of others '* (Schmidt). 

STRANGELY. 

one else. 

" As by strange fortunrr 
' It iMinc to us, I do in justice ch.iiige tlA-c, 

(!>n thy soul's peril and thy body's *nrture, 
That thou csommend it sfrangr/y to some place 
Where chance may aurse or end It." 

IT. T., n, 111 , i8a. 

In a distant or reserved manner. 
" Please i I our general to pass strangely by him. 
As li he wiTc forgot." 

T. and C., Ill, iii, 39 : v« also 7 . and C.» 
HI. ill, 71 ; 6VwifU< XLIX, 5- 


(1) As belonging to some 


U) 


(3) Oildly, unusually. t*.\;traoiiiinarily. 

" And long of her it w.is 
That wo meet hero so strangelv." 

i'vin., V. V, .’,-2. 
Noll*. — " laingol " mowing lo, 1 1. M. .V H., 
HI, ii. 3j.,: 

" All Ihib i*vil is long of you." v. Ldng ol. 

(4) Surprisingly, marvcllousl?. 

" 1 long 

To he.ir the st^y of your lih*, which must 
Take the oar strangely.** Temp., V, i, oj. 

^(5) Anxiously, with solicitous curiosity. 
" Vuu all ltx)k mn^tly uii iiu*." 

• eHen. /P V. li.f.i. 

(f») Mistrust iiilly. 

" Most true it is that I h.Tvc Kiok'd on tiiith 
Askance und strangely.** Stmnei CX, u. 

STRANGENESS. . (1) Wondorfiiln.-ss, 

powiT of exciting .sijrprise. 

" I be strangeness of your story put 
Ih'aviness in me." Temp., I, ii, 306. 

(i) Hashl Illness, reserve. 

" * b'.iir qiH‘en,* quoth he, * if ;uiy Jjove you 
owe me., 

Me.isiire my strangeness with iny iiiiiipe 
, yd.us."^ » I^. and A., 524. 

(3) Ivdrangemeiit, distant bejiaviour. 

• " Put on 

A form of strangeness .is we. p.iss .ilong." 

T. ami Ill, ill, 52 ; v. ulio Oth., Ill, iii, 
12 ; K. ami A., 310. 

(4) A^ectecl igiior.'iiice. 

** J piithi'e now, uiigiiJ thy strangeness.** 

r. .V., IV. i. 13. 

(5) Ibicoutliiiess, remoteness from good 
manners. 

" (M> m) ivoi liner than liiniself 
lleir ti lid iiif s.iv.igi- strangeness he puts on." 

T. and C., H, iii, iiH. 

STRANGER. I., subs, (i) An alien. 

*' Al.is, (KMir l.idy 1 
Sin ’s .1 strangtr now .igain." 

lien. Vm-U, iii. 17. 

(j) Cue' bom another part of the same 
coil II try. 

" (iuoil (mkI, ln'liini-s remove 
I he III! -ins that makes us strangers.** 

Mat., IV, iii, i6j. 

(3) An unfamiliar thing. 

"(I) lu-ie abjure 

The taiiils und, bl.iiiiis 1 hiiiJ iifMiii myself, 

1 -or strangers to my nature.'’ 

Mac., IV, iii, 125. 

(4) One not admitted to fellowship, one 

having no community. 

** Hire I disfliiim all my patiTiial care, 
l^rfipinqiiily and propt-rly of blruKl, 

And .!-> ;< stranger to my h«.*ari ;md rnc 
Hold thee, (loni thK, fur evei." 

A'. A.. I, i, i05. 

O5) One unacquainted with another. 

’"^.Strangen and fo* s do sunder ami not kiss." 

A. IF., il. V, 9j. 

. (6) A guest, a visitor. 

^* This is wondrous strange ! 

And ttieieforc as a stranger give it welcoim*." 

Ham., 1 , V, 163. 
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II., ailj. (i) StranKo. Cf. LoiigCL-liow, 
Mn\ii urn's Talc, VI : 


" 'I 111- s// an/.ri' KU< St 
l‘ullriwi-(l .111(1 ciiti-Jdl Willi till irsl.** 

« "Ami ilii-itcr fimii Atliuis tiini away our 


n'd si-fk iif-w frii-iuU .itul s/rnMUi’f <'<»inpani<*>i.** 
\ M. A'. /J., I, i, 219. 

(,!) I'oriMiiii. 

" You, (diisiii llin-lKril, nixiii ji.iiu of lifo. 

* * • 

Shall In-ail tin- siraniirr p.illisfil iMiiishim-nt.** 

KuH // 1, 111. 1^3. 

III., vb. To istnui/'c, to .-ilKiiate. 

'*l.>owi-iM with (iiir (iii:>i-, .iml stritMK^r*d 
with our 0.1th." K. 1, i, 195. 


STRAPPADO. I till, 
a wrin^iiifr. stitififidir to ptill with 
violcnilr. • 

A kind of « inilit.iry ptinishmoni 
fornuTly piiuti.Md. riirtrollciKli-r was 
(Iniwn lip to :i lu-.im iiiid then sud- 
denly let fall hiilf wiiy with i jVrk. 
The coiisecpii'iice was disluuLtioii ot the 
linibs. 


" Wi-rc I at till- •;! .ill ilir racks 

ill till* woilil, 1 wmiUl iioi t(hl von on 
^('omimKnui." i 7 /oi. 71 ’ <1, iv^2i9. 

STRATAGEM. (1) A ti irk, jui arlirioe.* 

" Al.u'k th.it h(‘.(vru slnMik) |ii,i«tiv- i>Uutii- 
gt MS » 

Upon so si^ft a snhjn-t .is nivsfU," 

K. and J., Ill, V, j 10 ; v. .ils-i^'. / IV, 
VI. I5(|. 

(.’) An artihn* J11 war, a ti irk to ilrceive 
the riiemy. 

* "Saiiil Di'iiis bless this Ii.ippv 

•And oiiie’aK.Uii we’ll ^In p semie ill KiiU»ll." * 
I //(■«. *17 111,11. ifj; \ .ilso //(ii. V IV, 

VIII, 10|. 

(^0 A rabal, a conibination for the 
cuinmissioii ol .111 uiilawlul art. 

" ihe in.iii til. It h.iih no iiiiisii' in hiiii-tif, ' 
Is 111 loi tuMsoiis, .nnl s^huK" ! 

W. r., V, i, 

(4) Atrocity, aiiythni)' app.dlm^. 

"What slhitugoHs, how h II, li«iw bntdierly, 
ivrroiK oils, llllltlll•.ll^, .iiitl iiiiii.itiiMl, 

‘lliis (li-.ully 1(11.1111 \ il.iilv (liitli 1-1 p I !" 

1 7 /m. I’/- II, ^(i; V. .iIm> 2 7 /»'«. IV-l, 

i, 8. 

STRAWBERRY GROWS UNDERNEATH 
THE NET.TLE. The Kolle has the 
following note “ It was. a cuniinon 
opinion in the time of Sh;ike.speare, 
that plants growing together inihibed 
each other’s ipiahties. Sweet llowors 
were planted near fruit trees viih the 
idea of improving the tlavour <»f the 
fruit, w'hile ill smelling plants were 
careinlly cleared away lest the fruit 
should he tainted by them. Ihit ^he 
strawberry was Mipiios»*d to hi an ex- 
ception to the rule, and not to be cor- 
rupted by the ‘ evil cominiiiiications * 
of its nerghlKuirs. St. F&incis de Sales 
i says : * In tilling our garden we cannot 


but admire the fri'sh innocence and 
purity of the strawberry, because 
although it ertiops along the ground, 
and is continually crushed by .'ic*i])enls. 
lizards, and other venomous re]itiles, 
yet it docs not imbibe the .slightest im- 
pression of poison Of the smallest inalig- 
n.inf quality, a true sign tlVai it lias no 
with poison.' " 

"iTiJ'’ strawberry graivs futderneath the nettle” 
• //m. r 1. 1, fill. 

STRAWY, rftrawlike, no better Ilian 
straw, ci 

“Thm* the straurr r.^-cks, ripi* f.u his hIki*, 
Fall down In-fon* him.” T. atul (' ,V, v, 2^. 

STRAY. I.,«vU. A.,intrs. (i\, ro wan- 
der. j 

" A sheep doth very oft*-,i s/ruy, 

« An if the sliepliortt iiO a wlhile aw'.iv." 

* • 7; G. V., I, i, 74- 

(2) To meander, to follow a serpentine 
coiirs^*. *' ^ 

" By many windini; n(M>ks Ik- '.Iruys 
With willing siMirt to the wild oer.oi." 

. r G. V., II, VII. ji. 

H..1rs. lo cause to stray, t<^ niisle.ul. 

V " ll.ilh not else hi^ eye ^ 

Stray'd his alfectum in uiil.iwmi luve." 

,, C /:., V, 1. SI. 

11 .. siilis. (i) Anything not m its 
proper place without perm i.s.s ion. an 
estray. 

•' Here's the ku’d (*I the soil coiiK' to s( i/* me 
for a strny^* 2 Hen. VI -IV, x, 

(2) .\ devi.nion, a departure. 

" 1 would not A'lUii your love make such a 
s!ra\\ 

To m.adi you W'ln-re 1 hale." 

K. 1, i, 200. 

(3) A straggler, a fugitive. 

" Stnkir up our drums, pursue Ihe se.ilN-red 
-s/rav." 2 Hen. iV-lV, 11, j :o. 

Noll-.— -'1 he word hi-rn is iisi-cl rolldiiM- •. 

STREAM. Vh. .\.,mlrs. To issue, not 
at intervals, hut cuntiniiously. 

" To im|)erial lAjve, th.it god most high. 
Do iiiy sighs stream,” A. W., II, 111, 78. 

B. trs. (i) Tq cause to Hy at full length. 
• " Streaming Hip ensign of the Christian l•^l.>ss.” 

Rich. //-IV. I, i)A- 

(2) To send forth in a current, to cause 
to How. 

' 0 " As fast as they (thy wounds) Hream forth 

thv blood." J. C., Ill, 1, 201. 

STRENGTH. (1) Muscular force. 

" Both stnngfk of limb and i>i>Ik-v ot n iiid. 
Ability 111 means nr.d choice of fin-iids." 

.\t. A., IV. I, 20s. 

(i) The properlif of boilies by w'hich 
they sustain the application (if 
force without breaking or giving 
way, lY'wer of resistance. 

** As OOP nail by strength drivj^s out mothei," 
7 . (r. 11, i\, lot. 
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(3) f*OWlT. 

'* Mv Uuijjs an' w.ist'-d s»> 

^ Th il stmiiith nf siM'rcIi is uticriv ilt-iiMil nu*.** 
• 2 lIlH, /r-lV. V, il«. 

' I’owfi to resist attack. 

“ Tin- 1.1 V IS still * Tlioy come V our casUc *8 
UrCflKtlh • 1 

Will layKh a si^'go to scora." Iffli V, v, 4. 

(0 l orci* nirasureil by I'l^iirri, uiiinber. 

" To descry ■ f 

ti'iMrif Ihi I'lil.nv '* * 


Mil' Uu I'lic.nv." ■ 

IV. V. 14. I 

(0) An ariiu'd force, a body of troops. 

“ Hid him Icvj^^raiglil ^ 

'I hr jfivatesi sl^fngth and powi-r lir • .111 iu.iki’.** 
A'/iA. ///-IV, iv, 44M ; V. also A*. J., 11 , 
i. jKiH ; 2 Htn. r/~ll% I 

(7) '0 power, iiilliu'nce. weight, j 

** Coupled and linked lof^rihrr j 

Willi all rAli«iou!«sfr<'n^?/i of sat n d vims.*’ « , 

. • Vi', y., in, i. 449. 

(S) Vi'hi'ineiice, force, high ilegree. 

" You would *ivliat« the stinifth of your 
displr.P,urp.** A/. I'., V, i, iij8. 

(o) Strong nji'ii (ji])stract toT^conrri'te). 

'Tis our t'l'il iiil' iil 

To ^lakr all cares and biisim Iriiin mir .n;r ; 
Coj^feriiiig l hi 111 on yoimaer sln'ni>tlis.'* 

* • A. /..,♦!, 1, 41 ). • 

STRENGTH 05 JLIMIT. v. Limit (subs. 8). i 

STRENGTHLE 'S. VVaiiting in strength, ‘ 

eflicacy, or the like; weak. ; 

** .And as Ihe wrelMi whose frvi r-\vr ikniM 

Joints, 

j-iki slrcn’^thlcss hiiifn-s, iMirklr undi r hie, ! 

Iinp.itient of hi-> lit, Urea ks hKr a lire \ 

Dot of 1 ns ker‘|)i*r’s arnii, 1 vrn vi inv hinl»'», 

W« aken’d uith gru f,»brin;4 nou < ni.iK'd uitli 
IfOif, j 

.Are llirkr ihrinsi Iv* s.” j 

• 4 //<'»f. /r -I,i, ; V. alsii f'. 131 ; 

R. 0/ A., 7«9. «. 

STRETCH-MOUTHED. ( /jien - moiit lied, 
iicrntioubly hjioken. * 

"Where some strcick-mouthfd Mlow woiihl, 
as It wi re, mean inisrhirr and Im-ak a 
toiil gap into tin; matter.” 

W. r., IV, iii, 194. 

STREW, (i) To spread by .scattering. 

" Is supper ready, the hoiisi- triiaiiied, rushes 
strei»fed, cobwebs swei»i > ” 

• T. of S., IV, i, 40^ 

(.’) To throw loosely about. 

*' She may strew 

D.ing- runs conjectures in ill-biei diii); minds.” • 
Ham., iv, V, 14. 

(3) 'I'o rover by scattering. • 

" 1 thought thy bride- bi'd to h.ive decked, 
sweet maid, 

And not haw strewed thy grave,” , ^ 

Ham., i,> 4 . 

(4) To iiiaku easier by Iiaviiig something 

spreatl. • 

"It shall strew the footsb'ps of my rising.” 

K. J., I, i, 193. 

(5) To disseminate, to giv(| currency to. 

” So 1 h.ive brewed it in the common ear, 

« And so It is received.” M. A/., 1 , lii, 15. 


STREWINGS. (1) Wlial is strewed. 

”'lhi' herlis ih.it h.i\i* mi them cold dew o’ 
the night 

Are strntJin!;\ litt'st lor giaves." 

( jm., IV, II, ^’85. 

{2) Kiislies for the iloor. 

'* *riu-se itmoiti^s an. for tluir r.” 

T. A'.f .. 11, i, 40. 
STREWMENTS. The .scattering of lloweis 
on I'L liirr or on Ih? gravi*, as w'as coiniuoii 
at till' funeral ol a. young gill. v. 
Cym., IV, 4, 4iS 4 JO. 

" Vel here she i%allow‘d her Ml gin I'l.uits, 
Her iii.iiden streuments." Ham., V, 1, •19. 

^STRICKEN, (i) Dashed, thrown. 

“Our liiilv lives must win .1 new woild's 

* ooivn, 

^ Whnh mir prof.ine hours liere h.'tve striihen 

• •down.” ■ Rich. U-\\ i, 45. 

(j) Stiuik. • 

“ rill’ tlAk li.itli striiken Ihree.” 

J. C., II, i. 194. 

Slrf^CT. !.. :>H'inf>i) -1 diaw' tight. 

(1) 'iighl, (.Io.se. 

"She wildly bre.iketh from tlu-ir strict cm- 
^ bi.le.” ^ r. am/ /I ., 874. 

(j^ .\( curate, rigorous, careful. 

• " 1 hi-* s.uiie striit and iiiosl ob’jerv.iut wateli.” 

Hum., 1, I, 7r. 

(3) Acting by ('xact rules, adhering 
iigoiously to law. 

" ii'hii h if Ihoii follow, Ihis strut court of 

Vi UK e 

Musi 111 I ils give SI iiti-iiri^’j^iiiist the iiiereh.int 
Iheie.” r., IV, i. 197. 

(1) IVe(.i:.f, stringent. • 

, "If W‘ »o:i Hide .1 fMMce, 

ll sh.ill be vviih such strut .ind si ven? cov**- 
li.ilils 

As hnie sh.ill ihe iTi'iichiiieii g.iiii thereby.” 

1 Hen. V/-V, iv, 114. 

(5) Haul, cruel. 

"'Ih.il the f.'ilis li.iil pleas’d you had 
iiiiMu.lii hi'r hilh'-r, 

To Ikivi- l/less’d iiiiiic eyes with her ! ” 

i'er., HI, iii, 8. 

STRICTURE. S!ri(;tiu'.s.s (used only once 
by Sh:il(c:i|)('are). 

” A irnii of strulure and firm alistineiicx^.” 

iV/. A/., 1, iii, 14. 

STRIDE. VI)., trs. (1) To sttrp over, to 
to overpas^. 

" .A pti'.(4)i f<ir a debtor that rJares not 
'lo stnde .1 limit.” * f'ym., HI, iii, )). 

(j) 'I’o bestride, to ride on. 

" 1 III' .111 to stride your steexl.” 

Cor., I, ix, 71. 

STRIFE.* (1) Striving, endeavour. 

" Which we will jiay. 

With strife lo pkaw you, day exciM-ding 
day.” A. IV.’, V, iii, jj4. 

(2) .\n ondeavour to e^el, ein illation. 

” Artificial strife 

Lives ill these, touches, livelier than life.” 

T. of A., I, I, 39. 
Nolf. — ” Artificial strife “cnstnviiig toouU 
do naturif v. also V. and A., 291 ; R. of L., 
I79»- 
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(.?) Contrnlion. 


** I will tliisi strife.** 

I • ii 33S* 

^4) A brawl, ail uproar, a disturbance, 
(piarrelling. 

^ ' Ms lln' soldifr's life 

bWiavp llu-ir baliiiv slumbers w.iked with 
^ri/e.** 0/A., II. lii, aj;. 

(5) Opposition, coiifirariety. 

*' Pursue me 1 i^linu strife. 

If, one<: a widow, ever 1 Im- will-.*’ 

I/am., Ill, ii,!li6. 

S'^IKE. l.,vl). A'.,trs. (i) fo smite, 
to hit. 

“ 1 know my l.idy will \trike him.” 

T. iV., Ill, ii, ra. 

(j) T(i give, t« inllitt, to ilc.il, 

“lie tiuil strikes the ihsl slr..ki-, I'll run 
him up tdttlii: hdls.” 

i.IIen r-II, i, 57 . 

(3) To knock, to dash (the iii.striiiiK'iit 
being object, hence, with a caiisa- 

. tive force —to caii.se to strike). 

“ He. 5 /rucA his h.uid u[miii his hredsl.” 

^ ' A*, of L., 16^2. 

(4) To call forth, to arouse, l/i stir up. 

“1 am f(iad th.it mv we.tk words* • 
Have struck but thus much blu»\v ot lire.” 

I, li. 177- 

(5) To produce by blows. 

** Plum the n.iuphnrs c n tliv sf-cud slnuk 
I ffen. VI \V,M, w. 
((») To sounds lo begin to play. 

** Strike a fnv maivli to I'lov." 

' I', and C.,.V, X, jio. 

(7) To blast, to confound. 

. , " Aidless <'.m»«- off, 

AikI Wilh a sudden re- 1 n loro -1111 m A/rinA 
Uiiioli like a pUnet.” 

Cor., II, li, lu ; V. als.i //aw., I, 1, ihz. 

(8) lo alfoct in a partiriilav manner by 
some sudden iinpies.^ion. 

“ It strikes .1 m.iii more ih-.id th.m a khmI 

nskoiiiiii; III a hi lie iihuu." 

-I. V. A., Ill, Hi, II. 

(9) alfoct sensibly \Mth strong 
cmotiuii. 

. M.V r.u;e is gone ; 

Ami 1 Hin struik with sorrow." 

^ Cor., V, \i, 14S. 

(k») To prcxliice t>y a s'.iddeii action, 
to oJfect at once. 

wiillih'd shrimp 

obuuld strike such terror lo his fiieiuiis.” 

I Hen. r/-ll, ill, 44. 
(II) To bra-ich. to t.»p. Noto.' -Wclicr 
I’ompiuos I'lrtclu-r, Monsieur 
Thomas, V, x, 4.’; “Home, 
l.aunce, anil sinke a fresh pieu- of 
wine.’* c 

_ . ^ “ *'*/rfAi* Ihe vessels ho I 

Here is to Caesar.” and C„ II, vii, oS- 
Note. — Most of the idiiprs adoM this 
explanation. Some, however, make strike 
ike iwsse/s- strike their^ eobU'ts tofether, 
and Ritsou quotes Otk., 11, lii, 71 : 


let me the cannakiii clink, clink I ” Cl.irke 
who adopts this latter iiilerpictatioii, objects 
to the other on the givnnid that Antony would 
h.irdly ^ivc an order for tapping fres^ casks 
when Pompey was the enlertaiiie,-. Rolle, 
however, suggf’bts that the t.iroiis.d Ii.mI 
nowk reached a fioint where none of the 
conxiany would stand ovcrniucli upon eti* 
qumc. <■ 

But ye Prior’s Alma (C. iii) quoted 
in lA^trjflalc’s Dyce : 

“ L'Avihrb, not using half hisd^torc, 

Still grumbles that he has no more ; 

Strikes not tlfe pn’sent tun, for fear 
The vinl.'U'e should be bad next year.” 

B., inlrs. (i) To use one’s wi-apoiis. 

“ Strike, fellows, strike,” 

T, and C., V, viii, 10. 

(-) To act by force am\r;,.ot by l.iir 
means. 

” There speak, a.i *. strik/ brave Ifoys.” 

• ,T. A., ll, i, i 2 i). 

(3) To make a quick blow or thrust, to 

hit. , “ 

“ I’ll cuff you if you strike again.” 

• T. ofS., II, i. 

(4) To aini. 

“ Myself would strike at thy life." 

A/. K., IV, i, I2q. 

(5) To cause something tosgivtf out a 

sound l)y p(TCiis.si^^i. 

" She strikes iiihui Um: Ih*II.” Mne., II, i, 3J. 
(<)) 'Jo give out a sound, to begin to 
l)lay. 

“ Music, awake her, strike.** W. T., V, lii, uS. 
(7) 'Ko lower, tqlet down sails (a naval 
term). 

** .'iid yet W'C strike not, but securely pi-rish.” 

Rick. Il-h, I, .100. 

(^) 'Po blast, to destroy. 

" Then no planets strike** Ham., i, 1, iTij. 
II., subs. A bushel: a measure 
varying from lialf a bnshel to four 
bushels (v. linfilish Dialed i'lc- 
UoHary) and still in use as a ler;.i 
in dilterent localities. 

Cader. ” What dowry has she ? 

Daut>hter. Som<.‘ two hundred btilth'S, 

And twenty strike of oats.” 

T. N. K., V, ii, 60. 
Note.— '^'Strike " is properly the straight 
piece of wood with which the surplus gr.dn 
is struck off, to level it with the rim of the 
iiuMSiire ; hence, the term struck measure 
(-exact measure) as dislinguislied from 
keaped measure. 

STRIKER. A robber, one ready to use 
force (a technical term in the slang of 
thieves). Cf. Cotgrave’s French l)ic- 
t'onary, //an/ d la iMain— a strike**, one 
writ? whom there is but a word and a 
blow'. Cf. also Greene, id >/ 0/ Coney- 
ca/c/iwd • ** cutting a ])ocket or 
picking a purse is called .striking.” 

” No foot land-rakexs, no long-staff sixpenny 
strikers.** • i lien. /r-II, i, 6b. 
Note;—” Long-staff sixpenny strikers ”■> 
fellows that infested tlic roads with 
•nd knocked oi«n down for sixpenr 
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STRIP, (i) To jiliu’k off. to tear off. 

" Slir stripp'd it fn»m her ^rin.’* 

Cym., 11. iv, xoi. 

(j^ To tiikf avwiy. 

*' AU Iho tfni|ii)r.«l lands . . . would they 
strit* fmiii ns." VA, I. U. 


111. iv, 22$. 
to 


(^) To iinshrath^ to nncovcj 

" .s/fi'/l your swurd st-tfU nakc 

4 ’ 

(4) To si'paraic, to jnit 
Vprivc. • 

- ** llis nt^cindness 

iliat stripl her from his bfnrdiction.” 

K.r^^lV. iii. 43 . 

STROKE, (i) Atknock. a IjIcav. 

" Many strokex, thouffh with n fit lie axe, 

I lew down and fell Ihc haftlt*s4-linilvTi‘d oak.** 
V 3 //«!. ri ll, I, 5 *. 

(j) 'rill* sound of a clock strikin*; the 
lioiirs. • j • 

Hast. *' What is *t o'clock ? 

.l/i-^s. Upon the strokt of four." 

• • /eic/f. /;/ HI. li, 

(3) T'if?. Thfi touch of a pen. 

. "His life Is parall'-rif 
1 ven wilfi the stroke and. line nf his. Kfcat 
justice." .<!/. 1 /.. IV. li. «l. 

(1) Ai>focciirreiice, actual onnnift. 

• " In llie stroke 

()[ this \SiL8< arre-iokl bailie." 

^ rym.. V. V, 467. 

(«;) A calamity, a mishap. 

" I often did beguile her of her tears, 

When 1 did Krtsik of s^une ilisiressful stroke 
That my youth suffer'd." 0 //$., 1 , iii, is7. 

STROND. A strand, a|»hoiv. 

" Breathe shorbwiiided .screnls nf m-w brnils 
'J’o b(^ coinnienc’d An strofids .dai remote." 

I //m. /I'-l, i, 4 : V. also T. of s., 1 , 1, 175, 

STRONG. (i) Vigorous, robii.st. 

" Though 1 look i»ld, yet I .nin A/r»«c and •! 
lusty." .-1. V. I.., II, in, 47. ! 

{2) l inn, compact. • 

" Thou(;l> the ship were no ^tronper than a 
nutshell." Trmp.^ 1, 1, 40. 

(,3) Violent. 

** If by s/fone hand you offci to l»n ak in.’* 

C. i*:.. Ill, i, 104. 

(4) Powerful, mighty. 

" The fiend is strong williin him." 

C. f:., IV, iv. 10;^ 

(5) Powerful (relatively, measured Ijy 

figures). 

" Se\'en thousand strong.** 

1 Hen. /V- 1 ^ i„92. 

(6) Powerful intellectually. 

" Di\ert strong minds to the course of altering 
things.'* Sonnet C?^, 8. 

(7) Forcible, cogent. ^ 

" This is not strong enough to be filieved.** 
• Cym., II, i^' 131. 

(8) Cordial, enthusiastic, sincere, con- 

stant, fine. 

" But what of Cicero ? SluU we sound him ? 
1 think he will stand very urong with us.*' 

/. C., II, i, 14a. 


STR 

(o) Intense, earnest. 

" I> It on mull a «aulilfii, you should 

fall iiiitt si> s/ri>Hs' a Iikiug with old Sir 
RitMl.iiid's yiuiiigi'st siiii f " 

.1. y. / 1. iii, 2;. 

( 10 ) Important. • 

2 ford. “ How is this jusliiifd ? • 

X iMrd. 'Ihi- strongfr I’art of ijiihv h«i own 
IcttoiV .'l.ir., IV, u 

(11) F.ffecteil l^' violent or 


SI. 

strong 


jneasures. 

" Alum, I wot not bv what s/nwig rsc.ipi', 

• llr broki* fniiii tlioso that had tho gii.iid of 
him." , C. E,, V, 1, 148. 

Not*'. - All I'xatrip'in of Hypallage. , • 

(li) Well-establi.shed, valiil, not ea.sily 
overtlirown. 

‘ *' 1 s|M‘ak not out of weak Mirmisrs, but from 

I pi O')! .15 afrctfijf as mv giirf."* 

• ■ Cym., lir, Iv, 24. 

( 13 ) h'.ink, ofTeusiv(*r noi.some. 

" Mi.*v 'MV piw.r Miiti'is liavc strong breaths." 

Cor., I, i, 54. 

^ )l>iliivato, reckless. 

*' l) hriium., strong, .uid Uihl cimip'.Mcy." 

KUh. ll-V, hi, 59. 

(f!;) I tet'ijimiied. 

.uul f.isti n'd villain ! * 


K. L., 11, i. 77. 
Sliul with strong 


SfRONG-BARRED 

bolls. 

" WV do lock 

Our former scniplc in our strong-harred gales. 

• K. /., 11 , i, 370. 

STRONG-BASED. Standing upon a linn 
foundation. •*• 

" Tlu* strnng-hased p»’'''montory 
JIavo 1 Iiiadi* shake.” ' Temp., V, I, •46. 

•STRONG-BESIEGLD. Besieged by a 
strong iorco. 

" J'rom ihf' wmIIs of strong-besieged Troy, 
W'luMj lluir brave hope, luiM Hector, march'd 
to held, 

Sl»Mii| many Troj.in motlu i-s." 

R. of L., 1429. 

STRONG- JOINTED. 1 laving strong limbs. 

" O well-knit Summon ! strong-jointed Samson, 

1 dll excel the*; in my rapier." 

L. L. L., I, li, 70. 

STRONG-KNIT, r'irmly joined. 

" 1 tlioiight J should have seen some Hercules, 
A setoml Heitor, for his grim aspect, 

And large piTipr>rtioii of Ins strong-knit limbs." 

• X Hep. VtAl, iii, 2X. 

STROSSERS.* Close • drawens, tight 

trousers. 

" You ro»lc like a keni of Ircband, your French 
hose off, and in your straight stfossers.*' 
Hen. F-III, vii, 50. 
Note.—" Strosser ** is a corruption of 

tmsser which is evidently the same as trouser. 
Thr»baki thought that strait strossers iiieanc 
naked skin ; " By sliait Trossers, our Pc/*t 
^ hutiiorously miMns, femortbus denndaiis ; 

for the kernes of Irelag^ wear no Brei dies. 

more than the Scotch Highlanders do." 
Steevens suppfuts this fanev : " The kernes 
of Ireland anciently ro^e without breeches ; 
and Ijierefore strait trossers, 1 believe, means 
only in tlieir naked skin, which sits close to 
» Uicm.** 
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STROY. To destroy (not a r.ontniction). 

*' Wli.'il I h.iVT left brhind 
Stray'd in (lishoiniiir.’* A. and C.'.. Ill, xi, 54. 

STRUCK. Adv.'incnl. 

• ** Mvsrif am Mruck in yoars, I must confiisa.*' 

• T\ 0/ .S., 1 1, 1, ^54 ; V. ulsii Rich. I II-U 1, 92. 

STRUMPET. A nasalized form from O.F. 
•^trupe, stiiprc : L. 5/»/’nfm -^violation, 
dislionour. rapt*. • 

I., stdxs. A proslitulo, a harlot. 

" 1 .1111 no Uruw/H’t ; but of lif* .is lituirst. 

An you tli.il tliiiN .ibiiNi in«\'* (Uh 

it., ad). Unre.straifli-d, iinridy, wiiiiton, 
wiM. i 

** How liko a youiil«r 01 .1 iiKHliK il 
Tlif Ni'.iifi^l b.irk puls fiiiiii Iht' n.ilivi* Imv.. 
IliiKK'ihtinlMiilii.Krd liv till' \trutnM wind!'* 
•A/, r.. M, vi, If. : .ils,. M. [' . H. M. 

Noll' till* alliisinn In tin- sforv i.f tin: 
l^rodiK'ii Sun tafd in I.iikc w, 11 \J. 

III., vh. 'I'o deliaiicli. ^'otr. - Steev- 
ens ([notes llt‘ywood. Iron /Jer : 

** Hv this adnliress hasely 
^rted:' 

I do diKCSl llir* pnisou ol lliv 
Hfini; stmniffrtcd bv tliv ronllif^'iOTu'* 

C. 11, ii, 146 ; \. .dso Soiiufi l.XVI, H 

STUBBORN. (1) Ohsliiiate, iTillcxIUe. 
headstronf». 

“Turn’d brr obrdii’nn* wliiih is dm* In im* 
To stuhfmrn h.ir-luirss.*' A/. P., 1, 1, ih. 

(.‘) Shlf, not llexihle. < 

“ now, siiiMjorn knn's." Hinn., Hi, in, 70. 

(3) Stiff, str1l:T, rimd. 

^ '* Von lir.ir bHi ituhfmrn .uid tnn str.iiiKi* .1 

• h.ind." li, Is. 

(4) .A\ist(Te. stmi. * 

“TlnTrfniv w.is I cri'.itnl willi .1 .\lut>*H*rn 
niihudr, willi .111 .isprtl fit ihmi.” 

Hm. r-V, II, 21O. 

(5) Uou^h, harsh. 

" Your s/uhhotn iis.igi’ nf llu- rn|v\*’ 

• f\. J V, 1, 

(()) Unthless, insensdde, h.inlhearted. 

“ I'n lin! KIVI' .ulv.ini.li;(’ 

To stithhorn cnln s."' /'. and , V, u, i (o. 

(7) lm)K’rvi<.)ns to reason, deaf to 
advice. 

" Siir.ih, ihou .'li t -i.iid to Ii.im- .1 i!tthhorn%nu\^ 
'lb, It iipprrlu-ndN ni» tiirtlur tli.in tliis world.** 

• • .1/. A/.. V, i, 47(1. 

STUBBORN -CHASTE. * IVr.Mstently 
chasti?, 

“ lb‘'s .i«i tiltliv to bo woo'd to wiHi 
As nIh' is ^iHhftorn-fhastr .iK.iiiist .ill suit.** 

r. and (•., 1, i, 95. 

STUBBORN-HARD. I ’ n i m pressionablc, 

case-hardened. 

“ .An* Vt>ii inon' stuh\}fn-hard tb.in h.'imniArcd 
iron ? *^ A’. 7.. IV, i, 67. 

STUBBORNNESS, (i) Oh^tmaev, per- 
versity. 

“ To pvrsovore 

In obsiiii.itc coniioloiucnt i#a lourso 
» Of impious sfuMiirior^ss.** Ham., I, il, 9^. 


(2) ]far.shnr‘.ss, roughness, rngK^dness, 
crnelty. 

** Happy is your prar^ 

'fliat can transbitu tbr stubftornwss of ^tunc 
Into so quiet and so sweet a style.’* 

I y.z... 11,1,19. 

STUCK, m. Stock and Stoccado. 

A thn.st in fcncihg. 

^ M ** I’ll have prepared him 

Mefliirc for the nonce, whereon Init sipping, 
liy cli.ince escape raur \«-iiom'd stuik 
Oiirpiir|)osi' m.'iy hold there.** 

Hain.^lV, vii, 161 j v. .iki .V., IH, 

IV, 

STUDIEBi (i) Intent, inclined, c.ir- 
iiestly de.siioii.s. .stiullbiis. 

pi iniT-^ should not be so Iinisi-Iv s/iti/d’if 


asato i<‘nienilM r^sfi we.ik .i^iiiposition.” 
Hen. IV- 11, li, 7 ; v. .ilsiritn. and ( , 11, 
vi, 4N. 


t{2) Practised. Teraod. 


“ I.iki* oin- w<‘li studied in .t 'i.id 1 


A/. I' , 11, II. iKii. 


N»>li‘.- This is •lerhtiie.il t* riii nf tl 
thi-.itrttfi>r h.iviiig got up a p.irt. 

STUDY. Vh. A., intrs. (1) To apj>ly 
the mind tp learnmj*. * 

** The one slr*'ps easily lvTMii:|e h*’ • .iiino! 
.study." A. Y. /..,*1|1, II, 

0 strive earnc.stly. 

“ l Uill swe.ir so 

To know the thing 1 .im foi Ind to kienv,'* 

/.. /.. / .. I. 1. 

H., tr.s. (1) 'I'o eo»isider .iltentivrlv. 

*' To study where I v\e|| m.iy dine, 
When I to h.ist expressly .un foibid '* 

i L. L.. 1. I. 61. 

(j) To meditate,, to devise. 

“ help ff»r that which thou I.uiieutest.’* 

r.G. V., 111,1, I4A. 

^ (4) To commit to memory. • 

" 1 h.ive studied right or nine wise words to 
speak to you.** M. A., 

(4) '1*0 din'ct. 

“ .Study mv how lo please the eve indeed 
Hv tixiiiR It iiiNui a f.divr eve." 

L. L., I, 1. So. 

(5) 'I'o train, to teach. 

•* He died 

.As one that h.id been studied in his dealli 
To thniw aw.iv the dearest thing he owed. 
As *lwiTi’ a careless trifle.** .Mai., I, iv, 0. 
• Note. “This is a lethnical term ol the 

the.Ttre for having got up a part. v. Studied 

(J). 

(6) To make out scientifically. 

• 0 “ Now lien* is three studied, ere you’ll thrice 

wink." L. L. L., I, ii, 50. 

STUFF. I., subs. (1) Materials of which 
^ything is formed. , 

^ How I caught it, found it, or came by it, 
" Vhat stud Tia made of, whentd it is born 

1 .am lo Iram/*^ M. I'., I. i, 4* 

Note.-— This word is frequently us*ed by 

Sh.akes|irart* for iion-matenal things, e.g. 
Temp,, IV, i, 136 ; /. C., HI, ii, 97. 

(2) Essenct^ elementary ]>art. 

“ Vet 1 do hold it very stuff o* the conscience 
To do no contrived murder.'* 0 th., J 
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(0 


(-») 


(5) 


ulriisils, Iug|;a|;e, liag- 
n;iKO. (‘f. (Icn. xxxi, ; xlv, 20 ; 


I Sam. X, 22 ; xxv, 13 : 

“ r<'lt:Ii our stufj from tht'ncc ; 

I long that wo Wire safo and^iind aboard.' 

IV, iv, 148 ; V. also I, ii, 164. 

A nuMlicino, a potion. 

, 1 did ompoiiiid fo 

A certain stuff, which being ta'| 

The present power of life."’ 

Nonsenst^ trash. 

" ’J his is the silliest stuff lh.it ever I heard." 

M. N. /)., V, i, 212. 


her 

n, would seize 
lif/V.v, 255. 


11 .. vl). (1) To cram lull. •• 

“ I will stuff ^our purses full of crowns." 

1 //rti.“/r-l, ii, 119. 

(j) with« stuffing ftr seasoning. 

" 1 kni w a weiuii marriid in .111 .afternoon as 
she went to tho^ganlen for parsley to 
rabbktr* T. 0/ S., IV, iv, 

(3) I'o rmlow richly. 

“ A Rf'Titletnap/if noble pairnt.nge, 

Of fair demesnes, youthful a|)d nobly train'd, 
Stuffed, a!> they s.iy, with honour.ible parts.” 
R. aiul Ill, *v, 182 : V. also M. A., 1, 
ii 47.' 

( 1) I'o inflate, to swell ; lienee, to press, 
If/enforct*. ^ 

*' HP, as loving his own pridi* .and piirp(»ses, 
bv.ules Ihtin, with a iKinibast eireuiiihtance 
Horribly auff'd with rpitliels of war,” 

nth., I, I, 14. 

Note.-, rf. r.am/r., V,'i, S') ; "Wil brded 
with mallei', .uid iii.ilue funed (q.v.) with 
wit.” 


STUFFED, (i) Craingiecl full, packed 

tiglilly. • I 

" Cleans*' the stuffed btjsoin of ihat p* riIoiis 
stiifT 

Which weigiis iip*^in the heart." 

.War., V, lit, 44. 

(j) Aiii])lc, abounding. • 

" 1 have dispatch'd in post 
'I'o sacred Delphos, to Apollo's temple, 
i li-oinenes anci Ihon, whom you know 
i)f stuff'd suOieiency." IV. 7'., II, i, 174* 

(3) Uaildud, made of rags, hence, unreal. 

" J-le is no less than .1 stuff'd man." 

M. A., I, i, 94. 


(4) Having the no.se oKslrncted. 

” 1 .am stuff'd, cousin, 1 cannot smell." 

• 3/. /I ..111, iv, 56 . 

STUPRUM. T-. -'rayie. * 

Forcible violation of the person, 
rape. 

” 0, do you read, rny lord, what she I^ath 
writ"? • 

* Stupfum. Chiron. Demetrius.' " 

T. A., IV, i, 78. 

SUBCONTRACTED. Contracted aft<T a 
former contract, betrothed f«r te 
second time. 


” Your claim, 

1 bar It in the interest of niy wife ; 

'Tis she is stA-eoniracted to this lord." 

K. L., V, iU, 84. 

SUBDUE, (i) To prevail T)ver, to gain 
over. 


” This virtiums lu.iul sufifui's lue quili*.” 

M. II. 11. i 8 s. 

(2) To ])riiig down, to lower, to dis.ible. 

” Notluuf' I'iniUl h.i\e suhdueJ iiiitMii' 

To surh'.i lowness Iml his unkind d.niKhtj'ix." 

K. Ill, IV, (.8. 

SUBDUEMENTS. Compiesl. s^bdu.il, de- 
feat (only once foniul in Shakespe.iie). 
" Hravc'ly dej^isiug fcMfeils .uid 

menis." ' i. and C., IV, v, 187. 

SUBJECT. I., adj. (1) lleing iincler tlie 
power, control, or aiitliority of anotlii -r. 
” I .1111 wihjiit A .1 tyrant. " • 

Temp., Ill, ii, 48. 

(2) Exposed, li.dile. 

" Suh/eit to Tinii'’s love or to rinie's hilr.” 

V, r 

11 ., siib.s. (i) One* who owes allegianee 
to a .sovendgii jfnd is gnverni'd by 
Ids la^'s. 

^ . ” To s<Tve ino well, V‘*ii -'dl '•hoiiM do me duty, 

* h iiir to lu' ymir tiueeii, and >*011 my 

" knh. Ill 1,. iii, 

(2) One e\posef1 or liiible to something, 

'll U).'l*i»» mean .t suhint Ihv wrath." 

^ t Uen. Vl-\, Iii, 19. 

{f) ('re.iliire, being 

”Al.i(k. .il.n k, th.tl heivi'ii should prait'se 
stiat.igeiiis 

li|HUl sr» Slitt .1 subject .IS mvs**lf ! " 

R and J ., Ill, v, .mu. 

(4) SiTlijeels, peoplt*. 

” I In Ki'.il'T fill' of Hu-, 

M. M., Ill, ii, 145 r ■ .ilv) . 17 . M., V, I, 
It; IV. 7\. I. I, 4 V 

• yu*'rv.~ Is the w**nl in K. j ., IV, ii, : 
"(I, li-l me li.ivi M»> '.uhifct enemies," .in 
rx.iniple nf i|v ,,,i- m this beiise, ” sul»j*'i I 
I III mil's” bring I i|Uiv.ilr’Ut to ” subjects .1. 
rn* mil f 

(t) One who nr Ih.at which is the cause 
or occasion of somelhing. 

" I am the iiiih.tppy stt/i/crf of i hese fjiiarrf h.” 

37. V.. V, i, 4|8. 

( 7 i) An argument, a thcMiie. 

** I pi ay you iliiKise ;iiioi|itT sutiject." 

M. A., V, i, 111. 


SUBJECTED, (f) Kciuler siiliject, hav- 
ing the (|iicihties f)f a siiliject rather Ilian 
a hoven ign. 

• '■ Subjected thus, 

How e;m you say to im , I .1111 .1 king ? ” 

• Rkh. //-Ill, ii, 176. 


(2) Due fiom a subject, becoming in a 
.subject. 

'^Nfi'ds must you Lay j’oiir heart at his djs- 

pf)M*, 

Subjected tribute to cormnariding love.” 

K. /.., I. i, 214. 


SUBMISSION. (i) The act of yielding to 
poweL • 

'^Proclaim a piinlon fo the 9*>ldirrs fled, 

Tlitil ill submission will return to us.” 

Rich. Ill-V, iv, 30. 

(2) Ackifouiledgment of a fault, con- 
fession q£ error. i 
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'* Iff rint .IS fxtrrnip in suhnission ' 

As ill olfnuf.’* M. H'. Irr., IV, iv, ii. ( 

(,^) liiiiiiljlc biiiavioiir, reverence. 

“ All tlif roiirl adrnirid him fiir sufmissiou” 

I J!m. k'Ml. U, sa. 

SUBSCRIBE. A., tr». (1) 'J'o ;iss('nt by 

iianir un(li*rn< :itli, to si^n. 

** Foldisl till! writ ii]! in Ihr form of the 
otlu-r, 

Suhsirihfd it.” ' Ham., V, ii, 52. 

(2) '1*0 cliiircictorize. to (Irthin-. 

*' 1 will suhsirihf him a low.iid." * 

. 1 /. /!., V. ii, 55. 

ft) To siirrciulcr, to lay down. 

*' Tlif kiiiK gone to*nii;lit ! M«AsiriV</ Ids ! 
powir.*' K. I, II, .io. I 

(4) Tu^ nclinit, to to. | 

" Admit no olhiT way n» savf h'. . lifr, - ' , 

As 1 .^uhsenht uui tli.it, nm .niyoiliir, 

Iful ill thf lossTif (ihi-sIkiii." 

ii/. I/., If, iv. Hi). 

n., intr.s. (1) 'I'o write, one's, luinc 
iiinlrriUMth :i document, to nUest, 
40 siKii. 

Wiitc to him - 

1 will sulfirrihv - gmlle .iilii ii^ .ititl .'-rrriings.** 

.1. aiul (■- IV, V, I :• 

(z) '1*0 i^HT, to n.SSellt. ' t 

" Wo will iill iiubsiiihc to Ihv .id\in*.** 

r. . 1 ., IV, li, H 2 . 

(j) To suhiiiit, to yield, to j.'ive way. 
"Sir, to v^Mir ploisuro inimblv 
T, of S., 1 , i. Si ; v. alsu 1 //<«. FZ-II, 
iv, 44 ; Hen. 17 III. 1. tS ; /’.«>»/ C., 
IV, V, 105; A. H'., V, 111, »j6; 5ori»r/ 

evil, 10. 

(4) To luromo .siindy. ^ 

*' I know thou'rt v.ih.int, .iml, li» thr posM- i 
hilitv of thy si>ldifi!<hip, will .\uhscnhc . 
*■ for thfo.’* A. M'.. Ill, M, 74. , 

SUBSCRIPTION. Yielding' Mibmissioii, 1 
obedience as shown by MKnini' a 
ilocnnient. 

‘ ** 1 iifvrr Rtivi* y«ui kiiigdoiii, c.iUM y«»u 

(liildirii, 

You ow«’ tin* no sub^crif^iion ” 

K. /.., Ill, ii, iS. 

SUBSTANCE, (i) M.il.'rial, 

" I'h.Milaw 

Which is ns thin of sM/i.stenii' as the air 
And more inconstant than thf wind.” 

K. and I, iv, 96. 

{2) Gross weight, mass. . 

'* So much 

As innki'S it light or heavy in the substance” 
M. \\, IV, 1, 3J4. 

(3) Ueality. 

'* So far this shallow 
Doth limp Miind the substance.** 

M. V., Ill, ii, 130. 

(4) A l>ody, a being. ^ 

” Aught wi^hiii that little seeming substance. 

K. LS^ 1, i, 189. 

(c) Material means, proiwty, goods, 
wealth. ^ 

“ 1 km the .right ; he is okwhsl«iK, Brnd.” 

. M. W. IV.. 1, iU. 36. 


SUB 

(O) Import, (‘bseiitiSl features. ^ 

*• Nfw-ihilid h lliTS Horn Noithiimlirrlaiid. 

Tlifir cold iiiu-iit, tnioiir, iind sMme 

thus.” 2 Hen 9. 

SUBSTITUTE. Vb. (i) 'lo put in the 
place ofi mother. 

” (Tf.-ir child slull be) suh%ittuted in tlif pl.uT 
M iiiinc.” ^ T.^A., IV, II, IS 9 . 

( 2 ) 1V» il vest with delegated jiuner. lo 
aytfts deputy. 

” But who is Stf/js/i/M/dP *g.iiiist the Frcmh 
I have 1^1 certain note.” 2 Hen. IV- 1, lii, H4. 

SUBSTITUTION. Position of de])iity. 
delegaf^rl aiuhority. v. Substitute. 

Ilf did bfh.vf 

lit: was indeed the duke, out <i' lli« suhsti. 
tutvm,' , 

And fxciiiting thf outwanl f.igD cif n.valrv 
With all prcrogaiivf.” 'Jitnf'., T, 11, lo^. 

SUBTRACTOR. wha take.s Ironi 

cinothtT Ids' ropiitiition. a'di ti.irlnr, .t 
slanderer. 

• « 

”'lh(\baif Mouiiilit'ls ^iil suhtrailnrs tli.it 
s.iy Ml 111 him.” /. .V.. I, in, 

SUBTILE. Sly, crafty, deci'itfid, trc.uh 
emus. ;• 

"Think y»»ii thfc \'«iik 
tWas iiul iiuc Hiv'd by his’ .stt/*/i/i-'iiii**hi r 
*lo t.iuul ai.d scorn you? ” ' 

fy. h. /// 111, 1, i^ji . 

SUBTLE. ( 1 ) bine-spun (its etyinologi- 
c;d si'use), henre, fine, thin, deliente. 

” |N»inl .rt subtle .is Ar.ic)iiii 's lTi>k(ii 
wtMil." T. and C , V, 11, i so. 

(2) Cunning, ark ill, crafty, 

” sVf are bf.islly, subtle .is the fox foi I'rry.” 

Cym., Ill, III, 40. 

{}) Treacherous, deceitful. 

” I'hoii subtle, p<'rjiir*d, f.dsi*, disloyal S.n.in ! ” 
r. G. V., IV, 11, yi. 

ht) Smooth ami level. Cf. Ben Jon ’on , 
Chloriifiii (quoted by Steeveu l: 

Upon 'Tityus' breast, that, fi.r 
Kix of the nine acres, is counted 
the subtlcitt bowling grouiul in all 
Tartary.’’ 

" Nay, sometimes. 

Like to a bond upon a subtle grouiid, 

1 havo tumbled post the throw.” 

, Cor, V, ii, 2Q. 

Note.— Ihc idea is that the ground is so 
swtoik and level that it leads to an error in 
judgment. 

SUBTLETY (Subtilty). ( 1 ) Sophistry. 

« "That she might think me some untutor'd 
youth, 

Unlearned in the world's false subUtiics.** 
Sonnet CXXXV11I,4. 

(b) A dish contrived to appear unlike 
•what it really was (a term adopted 
from ancient cookery and con- 
fectionery). Note. — “Dragons, 
castles, trees, etc., made out of 
sugar had the same denomination *' 
(Steevihs). Cf. Beaumont and 
Fletcher, The Double Marriage, V, 1: 
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" W Ik rr .in- ilir in.in 

'Ih'' I'list.irik (i(iiiMr.ir>v.il •iikI iIk* suhlilt^s}** 

*' Vmi do yi'l tifstp 

• Siniw* subtit ttis ,1’ tho isle.” Tftnf*.^ VJ, 124. 

SUCCEED. A., trs. (i) To take the 
|)l;u:o of, to lx* snccrssor to. \ 

" Ni»l Aimir.itli ;i« Aiiiiir.itli 

nil i I lawy I lai r> 2 lim. j\-V. ii '48. 

{2) 'Ko irilu'nt. i f 

“ (f nut .1 but only lie 4 

(»wr :incl succced lliy wr;ikiic*»;s.*' 

M, II/., II, iv, ti\. 


(^) I n come after. 

“ I'lif- rursn of hravm and inrn succeed tlirir 
»-vils.** iVr.* 1, iv, X04. 

B., iit(r.s%^ (i) To.hecoiiid licir. 

'* No wiinidu sliaU succeed in Saliquo bitid." 

//£«. I'-l, ii, V). 

(j) Fo ilesceitl. *? * # ‘ 

“ A riiip 111" numty woars 
‘I'h.it flfiwnward hath succeeded in his liniiso 
Imoih Siin to MiTi,*4liiuf four*or fiv«* nts.” 

• A. HI, Ml. 2 lt. 

(i) To turn oiil. 

"I prriiiiise you, Ih" i-lfM IV h" writts of 
s^eetd iinhapiuly.'* K. /.., I, ii, izy. 

(v|) In i(41ow. • 

iiauK "rinor" succeeds barnii 
2 /Jen. y/- 11 , iv, 2. 


SUCCEEDER. One wlio succeeds, a 
sut ceshor. 

•'t>, now M Ki< hnioiiil and Kh/.ib"(li, 

Til" liii" sufceeders of j.idi nival Imus", 

IJy <j«Kl’s lair ordiii.itfl" ronjoin to4"thfr.** 
^ A'icA. Ilf V, IV, 4j. 


SUCCEEDING. Subs. A conseejuence, a 
lesul^ 

Laf. ** Is it not a l.ingiiag" 1 spoak ? 

J’ar. A iiiosl li.irsh onr , .ind not to lx> 
undiTStofid without bl<Kidy succeedtHR.’* 
A. V., II, hi, 


SUCCESS, (i) Sequel, issue, re.^iull. Cf. 
Miltoii. Paradise Lost, IT, y : 

*' And, by success untaught. 

Ills proud imaginations thus dispbiyod.” 

“ 1 know not what the success will lie, tny 
lord ; but the attempt I vow." 

A. W., Ill, Vi, 75 ; v.gils** Huh. ///-IV, 
iv, 2.16; 0 th., Ill, iii, 222: A. and C., 
II IV, g; Cor., I, i, 254; '/'. and €., 
Id'bWo; \ /.N.K., 

IV. hi, 80. 

Not".— In Shakespran-'s tiinr "success" 
was frequently a colourless or neutral word^ 
qiiahhcd by good, bad, M, adverse, etc. * 


(2) Oood fortune, prosperous issue. 

" Co, to our tent ; 

• Wlii'ro, i-rc we do repose us, we will write % 
To Koine of our success.** • 

Cor., 1, ix, 75 ; v. also Mac., I, iii, 90 ; 
1, V, I. e 

(3) Succession. 

" Our pa\fents* noble names. 

In whoso sMccrrs wc are gentlft" 

IV. r., I, ii, 38J ; V. also 2 Hen. tV-lV, 

ii. 47. 


SUCCESSANTLY. ('lose uflcr nnotlirr. 
at tlif heels «>f another. 

" Then go suciewantlv, .iiid pir.id In hiiii.” 

/. .1., IV. i\. III. 
Note.-- A** this wind is fniiinl ii'iwlua" 
rise v.iriniis nthrr enu'iid.itious h.ivi bu n 
Silggeslrd, ".g. **sm"i*ssfiillv,"“mi<ssflni|>,‘' 

" iiisl.iiillv.’* "Thill go inuiK'd^i lv .iMt-r 
(Acniihus) " would bo .1 ri'iidiiing s.ilis- 
faclnry to "I vinologu'.il n-quiri'iiu-iils. 

SUCCESSION. (1) ^ following of IIk* 
ex.*ini|)le of others. 

• "The iniviy is, rx.implo, lli.it so tiTnbl" 
sliows ill ih% wivik ol iii.iidriihiHtd, 
r.iniinl foL .ill that dissii.ul" .Mnn'vMonP* 

• A. W., Ill, V, 2t. 

(z) I'litiirity, (he future. 

* "'llinT u‘i iters do them wmiig, to make' 
tli"iii "xd.iiiii :ig.iiiist thdi nww success 
• jtAni." • Ham., II, ii, n4- 

(3) The of suectedini^. 

"('lit the tut. Ill from .ill ii'iu.iiiKlers, and a 
]>• rpetii.il .',Uiies\wn lor it pi-ipetii.'illy." 

• .1. ir. IV, hi, 2S7 

(4) ?i IK l essors, lietrs, deseepdsinlu. 

" C.i'.siliil.iii . . . for him 
And liis^in((MM'Ui gr.iiiti d K'liin* .1 tiibute." 

• * 1 11, i, 8. 

SUCCESSIVE. (1) ^•c>IIowiu^< by order *>f 
suC('-essKin. 

" It Ik* wi re not privy In Ihosi- faults, 

Vi t, by n puling of his high d"si."iit, 

As next til" king he w.is .•iunessufe heir." 
2m//ett. 17-111, i, 49; V. .ilsn .^mmet 
CX.WII, i. 

{*) I '’ol low in;.; Iiy ri^iii#(|f siiC(:e.ssioti, 
heredilai y, l(‘^;il iin.'ile. 

• " ('• .iiirymeri, • 

• rie.id iiiy successive till with your swords." 

T.A.,\,i,i. 

SUCCESSIVELY, (i) By order of iii- 

htn’ilJinc.e. 

"So thou th" g.ul.iiid wiMi’sl sucerssively.** 

2 tlcn. IV-iW, V, -202. 

(2) Consecutively.' 

" Is It iipfiri refiord, or else n-jirirteil • 
Successively fiorii ag'* to age, he hiiill it?” 

Hiih. //Mil, i, 7b 

SUDDEN. ([) Unexpecterl. 

" Inb-iidiiig, by ihiir sernd and sutldtn 
airiv.il, to iii.ike Iri.il of that which cveiy 
one li.id bi lor" .ivoudi'tl." 

A*. 0/ /-. (Argunii:iil). 

(2) Quick, rapid, ftpccrly. 

" \ou wei^ grjinl at sudden e^iinincndatinriH." 
Hen. VIJI-V, li, 187; v. also Rich. I/^W, 
i, 17; K. J. , \W,i, 27 \ /.C.,ill,i. 19. 

(3) Hasty, precipitate, rash. 

" Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in 
quarrf'l.” 

A, Y. L., II, vii, 151 ; v. .also Cor., II, 
ill, 243. Mac., IV, iii, 59; 0th., II, i, 
260; 2 Hen. IV-IV, iv, 34; j Hen. 

• vi-v.v.m. . J 

(4) Shai^, stinging. 

" And notwithstanding all her sudden grkfs. 
The least whereof shall quell a lover's hope. 
Yet, sptiiiey ike, the more she spiinis rny love. 
The more irgrows and fawneth r>ii her still." 

2'. G. V., IV, Ii, 12. 

s s 
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(q) IiiiprliKillh, )>:ihSl(Miat('. 

■* ll'' I' r.i'ili .iimI vi-ry iii ilmlir.” 

Oth., U, i, 260. 

(^) I (‘jiiircd, not ])rovi(li'il lor, un- 
forr'i* ■1*11. 

"'Ili.it v>iii iiiii*ht 

lifii- 1 ) 4 11(1 .iriii yiiii In tic Mfi/i/iu liiiK*." 

/ . V, vi, ar,. 

SUDDENLY. (1) I'* t ‘X juried I y. 

" You sti.ill finil ilin-c lit v'Mir ;ii»:»»su‘S 
Arc nr Illy roiiic to Ii.iiIniih sui/i/i fi/y." 

M. V., Y. r. 2^5. 

, (..*) In.stiintly, iin.iK rliuti lv. 

" A II -.'iK* ♦! mII.iiii c 
WIlosi- 1 h>\vc1s MIi/i/ih/v nut " 


A’. V. VI. 50 : 
2 -S 2 ; II, II, I'j. 


\ . .ll '•! .'I Y. / ., I, II. 


(.?) Ouir.ldy. 


" Spi .ik Mii/i/(ii/r, iiiv l"iil-. .ii*‘ vvi- .ill 
fill lids ^ i lint, r/ IV. ii. 4. I 

('ll Olllinnd, on tile s|>iir ol the iiioineiit. • 
" How to iii.iki- v Slulilnitv <111 .wiswi^' 

Hni. Will Ul, I. 7r*. ; 

SUFFERANCE. (1) P.ili' itre under ■ 
eiidiii'iinre ol juiin. 

“ Dill yoke .iiiil su/hntnn' s\utw wtui.inish." 

/. ( ., I. Ill, HI. , y. .,lso I ni, iiH ; , 

M. .1., I, III, n ; f or., HI, I, .>1. 

(.*) ih'liiiviotir ttnder Nttlliiin'.^ 

"It .1 ( llli'.ll.ill V\l«ili<; ,1 j'W, ivillt slioIlM 
Ills \u(fnunii bv ( liiisii.iii l■\.Ull|»l4• t " 
,\/..l . HI. I. s/. 

(3) Slltf«’rin^». dislies's. 

*' Vi Mil ^.4 i row ImiIi i.iImi u|» iiiv sHtfifttnc'. 
M. \V. ir.. I\ , II. J . V. .its.. W. M., HI. 

, I, Hs : w. .1., V, 1, ts , 1 //*w. /r V, 

I, M ; 2 lint. II' V. i\. i(| , Htn. I'-II, 

ii. H'l; //.u. Yin V. I, 7') : /. < * 

II, i. 114 ; I. (Oil/ I, i, -’7; .Sontn’i 
],VIH, 7. 

(.|) Dannim*, ln.ss, disaster. 

"A Kfkviius wrcrk 'uid suf/,'roncf. 

Oil liinst |i,iit of till II (Id-t." ittfi., 11, I. 21. 

(s) rile act of nnderjioin;; exeriilion. 
"WIimIi I III vi«'/(fiiiii r lii.utilv will icjoice, 
Ik'si n hifif* Ciod .111(1 voii to p.ililoll nic." 

I In;, r 11, !i, IS*). 

(fi) IVrmi.ssion, allowanre. 

" Til* HI .sh.ilt n'i):ii but b\ itu-ii AM/Arioiir.*' 

1 Urn. I-'/-l, I, 2.J0. 

(7) rir'ineiicy, forbiMiMiire, indulgence, , 
toleration. 

“Cdl luT b*'fnn IIS ; for 
Wi* ha\'4' Iwi-ii liHi slight III sM‘/f nimv.** 

( yin., Ilf, V, .13 ; \. also Htn. V 11, ii, 46. 

SUFFICIENCY, (i) C'omju tem e. 

" ritcii no inon' n'lii.u.is 
Hut Ih.il to yoiii .^N'/iiiVuiy - .lb your worth 
IS able 

And let tlii'm work." M. M., I. I, 8. 

Note. -I'liLs p.i-s.u.i' has iniublisl tho 
Ctumiu'iit.itrws. Sonic coiijc* tun* .Ki omis- 
sion, oAci> .1 corruption of il/- ir\t. Kolfc 
olist rvvs : " TIu* pMuiiin: in llic text is duo 
to WdiburbMi, wlio t.»k*'s thut to bo the 
drmoristi.itivo lof'iriii)* to srirncf, and 
rnnutns « is wantiiiK. *1 he «.ioaning then is — 

‘ TIu n, as your worth isHiMo (that is, your high 
character ‘ rvndoriug you oompctcnt)i uo 


tnorc is w.intiriK t*i corripk-l** your c.ipaeity 
tor Ihi lulhlinciit of v*iur inist but lti.it 
(tli.it is, that knowledge of riitm lit of 
whl'h 1 have just sfi4)K(n): •■rid l*t llirtn 
(tliat is, that kiviwledfjc ,iiid )•"»' vvorlh) 
W Ht togr-lher.”' 

(2) A 1 Hity. Cf. Ricoii, /.'s'vy/v«; 

C ttinxrl: “ 'r^e wisest ])rinres need 
11 't think ii any derogation to their 
^1 5 Efficiency to rely upon counsel.’' 

have there a substitute of most allow'd! 
sufficiency." (Hit., I, iii, 2.»4. 

SUFFICIENT, (i) E(]iia1 to any enrl or 
purijose ])roposed, adequate to meet 
any (ft'tiiands. 

• "A wall sufficient to dcfi-icl 
Our iiil.uid from the pillrnug iimdcii i<>." 

• • IL^. 1'- 1. li, 141- 

(j) Competent, qualified, cajialde. 

*' \ 011*11 iiMircr jueel a more ^uffinent m.in." 
• • T • O/A.. HI, IV. H7 

(.!) Solvent, ''ajtnhle of ]>ayniii om ’.s 
del it. s.. ,, 

'* S.A‘ing he IS .1 goorbnian is to h.iv* s.*ii 
iindiTstand rni* that he 1*; sulfunuf " 

.!/. r.. I, Ml, IS- 

SUGGEST. ;•(!) 'fo insiniuite. 

" Wh.it d**vil suiit:e\ts this ii%ii'iii itidii " 

^ .!/. It'. IN Uh "b 

(2) 'fo inform secretly, to\^his|)e: to 

" W'c must vn^,*i,vv/ ll)^'•|^^op^■, III wh.i! ll iIimI 

Hi still h.lth held them." ^ I)/ . II, I, ; 

(^) To incite in a secret t>r iiivl- rliand 
manner. 

" Fill till r 1 sav .iiid fmlher will m.iuit.iiii 
his b.ul lifi to 111 ik*' .ill till - ,;*Hid, 

Tll.l* he diAplot the Duke ol (||••UI • st* I'.I 
d*'.ith, 

Suii(;rst Ins amiii-Im licviiiK .idvs i-s iru s " 

Kuh. II I, I, loi. 

(4) To tempt, to seduce. 

** Wlieii devils will the bkirkest siHs put 011, 
'lliev do sueqest at first with lu-.ivi-nlv ^tiow", 
As I do now." 

Otfs., II. in, 324; V. also lien. Y IJ, 11, 
114; .WA. //-in, iv, 7s , lien, ill I, 
i, if» 4 ; IF. IV, V, iH; /,./.. V. 
11, 7f'o; r. 0 . r.. Ill, i. 34 ; R. 0/ /.., 
37 ; 5 ontt«/ C'.XI.IV, 2. 

SUGGESTION, (i) Intimation, in.smua- 
tion. 

" Who, like a king perplexed in his throne, 

By lheirfNMi:ii;t'.v/i()M gives a tliadiv Rro.«n " 

r. anti /!., 1044. 

(2) A temptation, a prompting. 

’I'lien arm thy ctuist.mt and ihv ii»d>liT p.irts 
Ag-iinst these giddy k-'.s.* .sui:t:estt0ns," 

K. /., II, i, 292 ; V. ,ilv» Mac., I. in, 1 14 ; 
J'emp.f IV, i, 26; A. It'., HI, v, ih. 
L. Ij, i,.i56 ; I Hen. IV- IV, iii, 51. 

(3) Crafty device. 

*' One that bv .sus'ges/ion 
A Tied all the kingdom.^' • 

^ //.II- r/// IV, ii, 40. 

SUIT. I., subs. (1) ^Vttcndance, for the 
purpose of i^iformiiif* .some service* to a 
prince as liege lord, known in leiidal 
law as stiii'Sevvice or suit and .service. 
" Gi\V notice to such men of ,sori and suit 
As arc to meet him." 

A/. 31 ., IV, iv, 19 ; V. also L. C., 334. 
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(1) All or procohs in civil law 

for tlu* m'oviTy ol a rightfcr claim. 

• " Of .1 slriUiK'* nature is the SMiif you follow.** 

M. jjf., IV. i. 177. 

(3) Kf'«]iu\st. petition, prayed 

'* '1 hoii hast obtained thy suit.' , 

^ ^ .W. llll.il, « 53 . 

{4) A court-solicitation, a fatij^on or 
U(|iifHt made to a iirince|n statos- 
III. in. • * 

"It is mv only suU." (Wfth a quibble on 
tin* (I'ltible nie.iriiui; of suit.) 

J. V. L., II, vii, 44; V. .'ils^ 4 R. atul L.. 

>. •'*. /V- 1 , ii. Hi (with .1 

i|Ulbble). ^ 

(5) I-ov^'Miit, ajnonin:+ solicitation, 
i.ourNhip. 

" \\ li It gre.il danger dwells u|wiii luy suit ? ’* 

^ * i''- '“I*, 

(o) Iircss. apparel, a act of clotlios iiacil 
ti)ci*1lu*r. 

" home foiiiLSMr/x of sniin.'* • 

^ .\r. . 1 /.. IV, in. If. 

(7) All outward covcrin;*. 

Ih«*se blit the trnp|iiiif’s 4 iid the smh of 

//«on , 1, f, Hfi. 

(S) riiiif^*, “ Out of suits ” —110^ more 
111 servya* and atlcudamc on 
(v. Suit (if, atul rl. tlic pi 1 rases m/Zo/ 
Mu/s and soH and su/V). 

" One nut <#/ suits with foiluiie.'* 

/I. y. I. ii, 4‘iH. 

11.. vh. A., trs. (l) 'Po aflapt, to 
.uToniinodatx*. ^ 

" Suit die .'ictioii to 4h<* woid, llie word to 
the .utiori.'* Hum,, III, n, ib. 

{.') Po f|re.SS. 

• I'll disro1>»' me 

fif these It;ili.iii wteds and .%ui/ myself 
As il'H's .1 lliitoii pe.is.iiit.’* 

( vw., V, I, Ji; V. 'ilso .\f. r., I, ii, 6s; 
r. iV., V, I, 42 h ; fC. IV, vii, 6 . 

r*., intrs. (i) 'Po acconl. to aj;n*c, tf) 
coincide, to match. 

" Nor let ii»i eoiiiforter deliglit mine ear 
liiu sucJi a one whose wrongs do &i<f/ w'ltli 
mine." 

M. . 4 ., V, i, 7; V. .-ilvi A. Y. L., If, vii. 
Hi ; Stmutl CXXVlI,«io. 

(2) 'Po l« come, to be siiitabic. ^ 

" bit li. with such furniture as suits 
The gr'-.iliiess td his prrsf>ri.'* 

Hftt. VlII-U, i, 116. 

SULLEN. L. S.1/W5 -alone. ♦ * 

1., adj. (i) Primarily solitary, then, 
haling company, then, morose, 

• .sombre, gloomy. ^ 

" She is peevish, sullen, frow.ird.** • 

T. G. r., Ill, i, 68 ; V. also Rich. //-I. 
iii, 227. • 

(2) Melancholy, mournful, funereal. 

*‘ A sullen l>ell 

KeineiiilK'red tollirig a depart^ friend.'* 

2 Hen. tv I, i. 102 ; v. afei K. I, 1 , 
28 ; R. ami /., IV, v, 88 ; Sonnet LXXl, 


(3) Obstinate, intractable, peexisli. 

"Tw.is toM me you wen- nmgh .uul (.*y 

and o<.7<7i. 

And now 1 luid repoil .1 veiv li.u." , 

I' ot S., 11,1 .■ j7. 

Tl., subs. Pill. .V inornse^ letnper, 
till* .‘.iilUs (only om e u.setl by 
Slialtespeafi* as a. substantive). ('I. 
Praed, Thr fmintv Hall ; 

** He did not Inve in olhei d.iyn 
'JJo we.u tin* sii//rns mi his f.iee " 

** la-l llu-iii dll- th.it .ige .iiid ^.ullens h.ive.” 

• /ii./i. // II, 1.,^^;. 

•SUMLESS. Inestimable, inralcnlable. Cf. 
Pope, Homer f/</y.s.«ep XIX, 412 : 

• " Weboiu'd with gilts of Jilin-, .1 suuilrss ston- ! ” 
" Wlimii she dul si ml tn Iu.uim- 

• To la.ike III I (liiohnli- :i<. lirh willi pr.iise 
As IS the rui/i- .md boilmn ol Hu* ‘;e.i 

With sunken vMiik^iid suiiitess lre,isiiri»-s." 
• Htn. I'-l, ii, lb*-,. 

SUMMER. I., .siib.s. (i) One of the 

sest^ons. 

"'l.iki hi-i-d e>r Mo;rfarr f•^fll^»^ oi*eiifk<Ht. 
buds do Miig." \f. ir. ir., II, j, III. 

(.•) ’P'l# express a wholi* ve#r, a twelve 
iiKtfilti (by syumltH /i(), 

• " I i\t Miuniu'rs li.ive 1 sjn-iii in furthest 

bieMi'." I, i I {2. 

Tl., adj. (i) Kel.ihng or pertaining i<y 

SUIIIIIIl’l . 

i • " \\ hii h, no ilmibf, 

j Tin w |iki flu sr-iami'r iri.iss, St liv iiighi, 

' I’lisM-n, \f| I n M ive III hisJl.if III! V " 

• ^ Htn. r-I, I, 65. 

(j) (m). iluiTfiil. Iiopi-I'd. • 

; , " f 'I bi summer llew^ 

, Sniih* lo *! Ill I'lii Cym., Ill, iv, i.*. 

J ni., vb. Po kei p tlirriiioli the simiiiier. 

;• *' M.mls \m II Mimmcrrtt and waiiii kepi, 

I Ale hki tips -il li.inholmiir-w>tide, blind." 

Hen. V- V. li. 2;i. 

IV., l'hr;eic-s . (rr) “ Summer’s story ” — 
;l fairy tale. 

i " ^ 1 1 nfir the l.iys of birds nor the sweet 

; siiP'll 

I Of ditt'-rr-nt llowi-rs in orlour and in hue 

; f.oiild m.ike UP- .my \umiuer\ \tnry teli.” 

.Sonnet XCVIII, 7. 

f/y) “ SI M;ii f in’s summer ” -- a periofl 
j <if line v^'^llhl■r occurring after winter 
i ha.'j .let in, .'ibmPt St. Martin's day, 
I Noveinlier .'•i : le iiti* tig., prosperity 
> after misfortune. 

! "i:.rpeft Saint Martin's summer, lialcyoii 

I days, 

Singe 1 Imvc entered into llujbe wars.” 

I I Hen. VIA, ii, i ji. 

SUMMER'SEEMING. T.,ooking like sum- 
mer in some of its qualities, as, heat, 
hc»ce. passion, fury, vehwnence, which 
like siiAmer may be snort-lived and 
transient. 

** This avariec 

Sticks rfleeiH-r, grows with more iH-nudous 


root • 

Than summer^sacming lust." 


Atnc., IV. Hi 66 
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Nut'*. ■ Sfvi-i.il I iiiuirl.itiniis h.ivf Urn 
|ii'ii|>iisi-(l siiiiiriH I- VM iliii}'," “ suiiitii''i - 

IfTiniiij'/’ ** siiiriiiH r - bfMMiiini?.’* Iliit 
D'liiiir III his l^fvc'i Althytny lus “ wiiitcr- 
srr-iiiini; " : 

^ " S«i, Invrrs OrtMini' a rii-h .uni lung drliglil, 

' Hut gi't H winttr-sremin^ hiiiiiinrrs night." 

SUMPTE^ft. 0.1*'. snmnu'tiry^^’d pack- 
horse's driver; l'\ somMify-^a pack- 
horse. " 

A pack-horse, a (lrii(lj»e. 

" l'ri-<iiia(l(! me r.itln-r tn he sl.ivr and sun pttr 
To this drtesli'd ur(.iiiii.'' A‘. It, iv, zi2. 

Noti‘.-~-Ct. Au/n tit I, in, ij~* : 

" I Was a ptttl<-hi}rv in hi^ gi«'.it .ilfaiis." , 

SUN. Phr. "(hi the .sun ol” lo liavc 
the still at one's hack, uinl in the fa^e 
of erne's enemies. 

" Advance* your st.ind.irds, an 1 upnn Ifcrni 
lonis ! 

JVII-iiii'll, doit'll with tln'iii ! but br (irsi 
.idvisM, • 

111 coiillu'l that you thf uoi »/ Hum.** 

L. /.. /... UV. iiiw ir,4. 

SUNByRNT.^ IMain, nneomely,' ill- 
lavoiired, *'noi fair. 

" Thr ('in'ciaa daiiKS .irr \unlmrnl .'uid not 
Wurth * 

Thr sphnliT of :i 1 in< •« " n « 

and C., 1, iii, ;:Hji ; v. also M. X., IJ, i, 

286. 

SUNS- Do I see three? 'rh<* einnm- 
stance is thus noted hy llohnslied: 
** At which tyine the .son appe.ved lo the 
h!iirle of March like Ihtrr .suvnr^, and 
.sodainely jriywed alloi^ether in one, upon 
whiche sij»ht hee tooke such cour;tg[e, 

• that ho tiercely settiii>( on ius //neniyes 
put them to lliKht : and for tliis rauso 
nie.nnc yma^ined tliat lie f^ave the sun 
in his full bryj'hliiess lor Ids badge 01; 
cognisance." 

t //r«. vr II. i, 25. 

SUNSHINE. Adj. Sunshiny. hence, 

• brigiit, prosperous. 

*' StMid him m my w.irs ui snu^Aoi.* d.ivs." 

IfiVA. //-IV, I. 220 ; aU. I Htn. V/-II, 
ii 1^7. 

SUP. A.,trs, I'o treat with supper, to 
supply supper to. 

" Sup thrill wrll, and louk unto thriii all." 

iV S.f liid., I, 27. 

Ih, iiilrs. To take the evening meal. 
" I am fain Co dine and %up with watrr and 
br.m." M. .1/., IV, iu, 151. 

SUPERFLUOUS. (1) Superabundant, un- 
necessary. 

" *Tis |MKiiiv»- 'g.iin«t all excrYitimia, lords. 
That our superfluous lackeys and our peasants 
.... w*ere enough 

Tv» purge this firld of siieh a hiUtiiig foe." 
tten, r-lV, II. 20; V. also Ruk. 

b’. ( J. ^ 

(2) Possessing more than enough, sup- 
plied with supcrlluitios. 

** Our basest beggars. 

Are in the iioorcst thiLcs superfluous** 

If. If, W, 261 ; V. also K. IV, 1, 67; 

4 - 1, i. 116. 


(3) Overflowing, exuberant. 

" kioii^ tlr-iii and make iir jsioii in their 

hllf-s, «\ 

Thfd their hot blond may spin in Knglish 
Hws. 

AnAdout them with superfluous courage.” 

Ij //oi. r -IV, ii, II. 

(4) Exiessive, too ‘'high. 

.Improper titk of a pe.ico ; ani'l purchasi'd 

Vlfi superfluous ratr." 

Hen. yttt-l, i. ii;. 

(5) Unnecessarily .solicitous. 

"I see no reason why thou shniildst Iw »» 
^ superfluous Ui demand the time ut llin 
•'l d.iy." 1 Hen. 

SUPERFIUX. A superfluity. 


“ Kx pose. thyself to foci wli.it wretrlirs frel. 

That ‘ thou may'st shake tlu|i superflux to 
thorn, 

And show the heavens more just." 

, r.i , A". L., Ill, iv, 3u. 

SUPERPRAISE. It) praise .to excess. 

"To vow, and swear, and superpraise tnv 
parts, • . 

Win IV 1 .'iin sure yr>U(hatc mo with voiir 
hr.irts." M. N. /)., Ill, 11, isi. 


SUPERSCRIPT. Th(‘. form of wnrd^ iii 
which something is inscribed oi atl- 
dresseil to some one. * 

• "I will ovrrglanco Iho suh^<npt‘ '’I'o 
the snnwwhito hand of Yin* iii'^t b' aii- 
tiiuis I..tdy Ros.iUvt.‘ " 

L. /-. /.., IV. II, I2S. 


SUPERSERVICEABLE. Over offu ions, 

and, in additum, as Wright .suggests, 
being ahnve rrte*s work, 

" A lily-J»vrrrd, art ion- hiking, wlnui^m, 
,;iass-g.iniig, supentrvHfaNe, finical 
rogii'*." A'. 11, h, ib. 

superstitious! (t) Full of idle fancies 

und sciuples with regard to religion. 

" Ho is suprrstiiumt groW^i of l.itr, 
Quite from the main opinion nr hold omo." 

J.C., H.i. IV5. 

(2) Over' exact, dotingly scrut'ulous 
or conscientious. Cf. Acts xvii, 
22 : " I perceive that in all things 
ye are loo superstitious," 

" H.ivv 1 with all my full afTertion 

• • ♦ 

Del'll, out of fondness, supershlious to him." 

tien. Vtti-lU, i, 131. 

SUPERSTITiduSLY. Very religiously. 

" Dreams are toys ; 

Yet for this once, yea, superstitiouslyt 
I will lx* squar'd by tin's." 

H'. r.. Ill, 111, 40 ; v. also Per., IV, iii, 49. 

SUPERSUBTLE. Excessively crafty 
(only once used by Shakespeare). 

" If sanctimony and a frail vow betwixt an 
^ erring barbarian and a supersubUe Vene- 

/ tian DC not too hard for my witk and all 

f the tribe of hell, thou sliait enjov her." 

O/A., I. iii, 331. 

SUPERVISE. !.,*■ subs. First perusal, 

; first sight. 

On the supervise^ no leisure bated. 

No imt stay the grinding of the axe, 

My head biiall be stnuk off." 

Ham,, V, ii, 23. 

- Note.-~'*Oii Uic supervise "-at sight. 
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II., VI). 'To look* over so as to jicnist*, 
to I'cail tl ironfall. A I 

^ “ Lot in<* '-ufvtvisf tin* I'.inzont'lr* 

• L. /« Z... IV, ii. X24. 

SUPERVISOR. A looker on. spectator. 

" Would you, tlH) supervisor,, grossly gape 

oil ? •• in, iii, J05. 

SUFPLANTr L. jpu| SOUic- 

thing under the sole (plania) !$f *mc foot, 

1 trip up the heels. \ 

(i) 'I'o trip •up, to overtflrow. Cf. 
M:i.ssiiiger, kenegadoT IV, 2 : 

“Tin* iniel iiie.iDS j’oii practised to si^plant mv*' 

“ W)‘ iiuist supplant those roii||lrrug-lii*aded 
kirns.” • Zi- IJ, 1, 156. 

(j) 'lo eject by craft .and take the 

plJtae of. • • 

** I iein«*inl>«T 

did supplant your brotlur I'iosimto.” 

• •• ^ Temp., 11, 1, 261. 

(3) To (lis'place. to knock out. 

*' ny this han(lj will supplant smur of your 
teeth.” T^mp., Ill, ii, .17. 

SUPPLIANCE. That which lills up or 
h.itihlies, saUsf action, gratification, di- 
version. 

” ^r Hamlet and the trifling of his Livour, 
li.Cl it a fashion, and a toy in hloiatl, 

A vffdet ill the youth of priniy nature, 
Forward.iii^ol peniuiiient, swe<'t, not lasting, 
*ilu! perfiinin and suppliance ot a nninite.” 

Ham., 1, ill, 9. 

SUPPLY. ( I ) To make good , to make up. 

” I'o supply the ritx! wants of my friends. 

I’ll break a riistuni.” M. V., I, 111, .58. 

(-') Ko reinforce. ^ 

'* M.udomvaId . . .•fri/in tin' W(»tern ides 
Of kerns and g.\lluwglasv'> is 

Mac., i, li, 1 ). 

(1) .'i' o gytifv the desire of. to content. 

” Who having, by theirowri iin)>ortiiiiatesuitf * 
Or volunt.iry dotag<< ot soiiio iiiistiess, 
Convinced or supplied theiik.” 

0/A., IV’, 1, 25]; V. al-iO M. A/., V', i, 210. 

(.\) To fill up (apidied to ajdace become 
vacfint). Cf. the ii.se of the .sub- 
stantive, meaning *' a snijstitiite for 
a ministcT in the pulpit," a ” Icx^uni 
leiiens." 

" 1 being absent and place supplied.** 

0 th., Jlf, ill, 

SUPPLYAIIT. Supplementary, addi- 
tional, making up a deficiency. 

” Those li.'gions 

Which I have spoke of, whcreiinlo your luvy 
Must be supplyant:* Cym., Ill, vii, 14. 

SUPPLYMENT. A provision of further 
supplies, a continuance of supply. 

” I will nevcT fail • 
Beginning nor supplywunt** Cym., I N, 4. > 79* 

SUPPORTANCE. (i)»Support, prop. 

’’Give some supportance to the bending 
twigs.” Rick. //-lU, Iv, 32. 

(2) Fulfilment, maintenan^, upholding. 

” Tlierefom draw for the supportanee of his 
vow.” r. .V., Ill, iv, 283. 


SUPPOSAL. ilpinioii, rslnn.ilr, notidii. 

*■ Young I'ortiubia-s, 

Huldtiig a wi.iK supposal nf our wiuth.'’ 

i/il);i , 1, :i, i.S. 

SUPPOSE. T., vl). (1) 1*0 tiiidi’ilicr to 
Ihi latent. • 

“ Wliellier rt is that die rellei t/so bright, 

Iliiii U.i/dtiii iiifiii, or fist’ Miiiu* Shame 

suppos'd. 

Hut blind th^ .in', and keep tlieiiiselves 
enclos'd.” R. of L., ^77. 

•(2) To surini.se. to conjecture, to .su.s- 

J)CCt. , 

" More furious raging bniils •• 
Than i.ui be iiiiagiiu'd or supfMt<sed.** 

t Hen. VI IV, i, iHf,. 

• (1) To pre.siime, to hold to be. 

^ ** 1 supfHtse liim virtuous.” T. Nr, I, v, 277. 

IT., subs. Supposition, o])inion, belief. 

" Lose not mi noble .1 fiieml on vain suppt)se,‘* 
T. i-l .f I, I, 440 ; V. .dMi T. of S., V, i, 10 1 ; 

T. and 1, iii, 1 1. 

SUPPOSITION, (i) A surmise, a con- 
jee lure: an o])inion. • • 

*' I >nly lo •>« ein to di v‘i vi- well, and to beguile 
• IRi‘ suppusitii»i of UiaP l.isriviotis young 
lx>v Ih" (oiini, h.'ive 1 run into tliii 
^ • d.u»g.r.” A. W., IV, iii, 27J. 

(2) Imogiuation, conceit, 

” In that glorious supposition think 
lie g.iins by detilli that liath siieh irie.iiis to 
^ die.” C, K., HI. II, 51. 

(3) Doiibl, imcei'tainiy. 

” Ills iiie.iiei are in su^f*m.ilUm** 

M. V., I, iii, 16. 

SUPPRESS, (i) To Kiep under, * to 
• restrain, to still* , toslop, tot|ueU, 

** We'l (Ij)K( ihou, Kieh.'ird, to suppress lliy 
voire.” I Hen, Vl-iV, i, 182. 

(2) To su|>])l;inf, to displace. 

” lb n 's (’.loucf 'iler, a tfH* to t itl/.eits, 

One th.it siiii motions war .nnil never peace 
• • • 
.\nd Would have .'iriiioiir hi'n: out of the Tower, 
To crown liiiiisi'lf king and suppress the 
prince.” i Hen. F/-I, iii, 08. 

SUR-ADDITION. Somctliing added or 
appeiiderl (ns to a name), a surname 
(v. Addition). 

•• lie served with glory and admired siircess, 
S') gained ihv.^ur-addUioH, Lcjonatiis.” 

, ^ Cym., 1, i, 43. 

SURANCE. Assurance (by abbreviation), 
warrant, .surely. 

” Sow give SOUK! surance that thou art 
, Revenge, 

Stab them, or tear them on thy chariot 
wheels.” r. if., V, ii, 4O. 

SURCEASE. F. sursis, sursvoir leave 
off, to forbear ; L. supersedeo ; not 
etymologically coiincctffd with cease. 

1 ., vb. To stop, to intermit. 

“ No puisB 

Shalkkeen his native progress but surcease.** 
K. awTJ., IV. i, 97 ; V. also Cor., HI, ii, 
lit ; R, ot L., 1766. 
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II., siil»s. A p.'iiisr, a (liscontiiiuaiicr, j 
a a slop. ('f. naccm. ' 

('hunh (.'nutrun ‘ “An i*n»l 
.iiul \unr(tsr iiiaiiciil tlii'* iiiiinodrst 
aiul inainitM' ol \vntin)<.“ 

" If lip- .is<,.is'siiia(ioii 

tr,iiiiirp-I up tip- r<Misi-<|ip-iii-r, .mil r.iti-li 

Willi Ins (s’- Its) surma siirn-ss.” 

\/(u., i, vii, 4. 

SURE. T., adj. (t) Srciirc, safe*, out of 

(lauf'tT. f 

Uni >rf vm surriA ymi linslt.uul now? ** 
u .1/. 11'. M'.. IV. li. 5. 

NolP. "Sun* •if" Im voipI iIp- ii-.pIi of, ^ 
s:ifp fnnn ; v. .iivi J‘. f#. I*., V’, 1, u ; Huh. 
///-in. II, H(.; //<»I. r/7/ 111, I., 43*): 
7'. /t.. Ill, ill, .(>). 

(j) Unable* lo do h:inu. , ^ 

" I'll lii.'ikr hull uifj’ •■ipiui;li." /Vr ,l,i, Tfuj. 

(.^) sl.iblr, shady.. 

" lloisi't swift anil surf of font." 

Jll, 

(4) Tpdissohibly ttuiUMl. 

" Tht' truth is, slir .iipI I, lonK*>ui( iTonli.irli-cl, 
All* now so surf that ipitiunit ran dissolvr. 
us.»- M. irf'ir., V'. V, .SU7. 

(5) Unfailill.^r, infallibU. 

" You air Umi surf an .ui|»uii r " 

.1. uml V, it, 

(b) Assufi*<l. 

" 1 w«iuUI 1 wiT*’ :is surf of .« i{ikm 1 iliniu-r." 

r. of S'f, l, ii. .*18, 

(7) (Vrtain. 

It Is as sVirMas von air K«Mlriij»o." 

Oth., I, i, sh. 

\tS) 'Po In* rclird oil. < 

" riirsf plonu-'<‘s ,ur f.ui ; Ihr puips \Uff.’'* 

1 //.fi /r 111, 1, 1. 

((|) Pusilivf. 

'* \ir VOII surf 

That nmi’ilnk lovrs lli-.itiin- so l•nllIl•lv ? " 
U. 1., Ill, 1 , V-. 

/lo) liiivin^* lull ciaitidriie'i-, prrsiiadfd. 

" Ills disiirtion. 1 am sun, t.iniiiil '.iiry lus 
\.iliini " M. Jt , V, i, Jio. 

II., ndv. (1) Sa(rlv. 

" llprn IP rils surf\/ an-wi ii •! ’’ 

J ‘ . IV, i,47. 

(j) Uiifailiiiyly, infallibly. 

** l Kipiw iiiMsi sutf, 

Mv ait isiiotp.ist js^wrr nor \i»n p.ist nirr." 

il. 11’.. 11. i. IS7. 

bO l’'ivinly. srcnrply. 

" Ursiilr. iiiy loni, tin- siHinrr to 1 iTi-i I 
Aiul suffr hiiitl this knot of aiiiity, 

TUo l-.ail ot .\nn.if;n.u', nr.ir kin to Charles, 

• ♦ • * 

Prolirrs his oulv ilain;hti-r to voiir Rraor.” 

I l/fn. /r-V, i. 16. 

(1) Orl.iinly. assumllv. ^ 

" How ,vMrf[ vou are inv dau^litir." 

/\r\ V, i. 2 iH. 

SURETY. 1 .. subs, (i) Socurity. 

" Hr ism lll.UI 

Who with a double hinds his followers.** 
k ^ //fH. /r-1. i, 201. 


(2) Conlirmalion, f'uarantee. 

" *'*111 Hum li.isl sworn .ii'ain-t irh({ion, 
Dyl'iikhal llioij sucar'sl a^'.iinsl ihr thiiiu tlnui 
swi-arSt, • 

Audi ii.'ikSt an n.jih llir surftv lor thy Iriith 
Altai Wft an oath." 

KfJ‘, 111, >, , V. also .1 . U'., V, ill, lo). 

(3) Ovot-confidriicrt. of saf<*ty. hoiico, 
•Acl of vigilance. 

\T11 *s wound of jiracc is safely** 

^ T. aiiU 11, li, 14. 

(4) One wlio Cillers into a bund for 
another, bail. 

" I’ll hr his surety.** Temf>., I, 11, 47(1. 

(5) (\rtainty. 

" ], i*nr nirrr siispinon in th.it kind. 

Will d*j :is«if lor surety.** 0 th., 1. 111, tSi. 
* * 

(fi) Support, trust. 

** With SMrr/jij. strofigrr than Achillrs* arm." 

• •• T.ratul <' , i, 111, 2 ,* 0 . 

II., vb. 'lo .stand a.s seclirily fur, to 
guaranti^',*. , , 

" Wi 'll .surety him.'* « 

Cor., Ill, i, 178 ; V. also A. IV., V, iii, j'l}. 

SURFEIT. Vb. A., trs. • To indul»»» . 

** Thi rrfon* my hopr«s, nift surfetteJ to di .ith. 
Stand III l>'>ld rnrr," II, 1, 50. 

H.,intrs. (1) To be ferl till the sysfein 
i.s oppressed, and sit«kness or nausea 
results. 

"‘llu-v an* sirk that surfeit w'ith t»Mi mm h, 
.IS ihrv that sl.'uvr with nolhiin;." 

.1/. r.. I. II, s. 

(2) To feel itneasy in conseipienct* of 
exci**i:». V 

" I h.ivr fi^d up«m this vvor ahridv, 
•kill IPIW rxuss of It will m.'ikr IIP- siufflt.** 
7 . u'. r., Ill, i, Z20 ; V. also T. .V., 1, 1, a ; 
M. V., 111. II, 115 ; r. and A., Sui. 

"SURFEITER. A glutton, a r^eller. 

" This aiiiDioiis surfeiter.** 

* A. and II I, u. 

SURFEIT-SWELLED. Swelled out 
gluttony or otlier over-indulgt*nci-. 

•* 1 have hMiK drr.iiiu'rl 0/ .siuh a kind of man, 
So surfeit-suvUfd, m> old. and so pnif.uir." 

2 Hen. /r V. V. 

SURLY. (1) Haughtily ferocious. 

" If lh.\t suriv spirit, inrl.iiiihulv, 

* Had baked thy hloorl and ni.ich it hr.ivv> 

thiek." A'. 111. hi, 42 . 

(2) Gloomy, disinjil, mournful. 

“ wilt'll I am drad 

• o Then you shall lir.'ir this surly siilli-n hrll.** 
Sonnet LXXl, 2, 

(3) Sullen, crabbed. 

'* * ris like you'll prove a jolly surly gro(«n.** 
^ r. 0/ .S., HI, h,*2i5. 

suriAse. Subs. (1) Guesswork, con- 
jecture, spi^culation. 

** For in a theme so bloodv-facrd as this 
Conji*rture, expectation, and surmise 
Of .lids uncertain slumid not 1 h' .idniitt*.‘d." 
2 T/eid'/l'-I, ill, 23 ; v. also .Mac., 1, ni, 
iji ; r. A., 11, in, 219: 0 th., HI. hi. 
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(j) K*tK'ctioii, consKli-ratiun, poiulvrint;. 

” !)• iiiff tiiMii tih' t*l lir^nvh grii'l 

^ l>r<«ii»hi r 

Uy <l'i-p iurf/iiot* «)t ollirrsj* ilfiniui'iit.** 

1579 - 

(?) Suspicion. % 

•'ll 1 shall U: cmul'iniuHl upon surmises,** 

^ 9 ir. 7 '.. tij. 

SURMOUNT* To surpass, to cxafd, to 
excel. Cl. Spea.ser, i*'aC7/V(>mvwc, 11.x, 

• • • 

** 13 y whiili all carihly priricrs slu* doth far sm/- 
moutii.'* * 

** Hj think lln*e on luT virlurs that surumutU 
And n.itiiral gract's that iwlintjUtoH ait.** 

• ^ 1 //ill. ri-V, lii, i«>f. 

SURPRISE, (i) To fall on, to , attack 

siuliIenW'. • * • 

“ \V»- may surhrise and tako him.** 

1 //HI. 17 IV, ii, 17. 
(j) 'Pci tiiaUc^an aittMiiiR on llie cliaslit|^ 
<»l a woman. * • 

*' L'lvinia is surprised** T. A., I, i, 2H4. 
(.0 To s<-i2c.., •• 

" Is ilw tr.ulor Cadr surprised - ** 

i //hi. r/ IV, i\, S. 
(1) 'll) ovcfdoiuo, to ox'erpower, to 
Iw udUler, to coufoumf, to confuse. 
" I W • iMr-diMirninK vtin <■ n* tin* oi'.\^h‘, 

Kin 9 li Jove’s tliund''r, t^o surprised iiiy mmisc, 

1 h.il I was riothiiiK.” 

ir. '/*., llf, 1 , 10 ; V. also /’. A., II, in, ill ; 
V. am/ A., H>)o. 

SUR-REINED. Over-ridilen, over worked 
(applied to a horse that has been too 
loii^ on the rein). Cl. Ji/i/t l/rum\s 
/•ji/nttiinmrut (<piotj^l by Sleeveils) . 
“ ;\ sur u'iuctl jaded wit, but he 1 itbsoii.** 

" t’.ni soihlni water, 

A dll mil for vfif.f Hill'd jad« iln-ii hailty 
hi'oth, 

•lit i oLldlictr cold bloTjd to sin h v.ili ml ln'.it 1 ** 
Hen. I'-lII, V i»>. 

SURVEY. Vb. (i) To inspect. It) tx- 
uniine closely. * 

•* When we im-.m to bnild 
Wi* first surtvy the plot, then draw the m^Klel.** 
j Hen. iy~l, lii, 4i. 
(j) 'I'o ])erceive, to observe. 

•' 'Ihe Norwi-v.iii lord surtrvtni! v.inl.ii'e, 

W ith fiirbihli’d .inns and new suppln-b of men 
lit ('.111 .1 fii-sli assault.” Mat., 1, ii, {i. 
(j) 'Po look on. , 

*• To survey his dead and e.irtlily imaK ■•’* , 

i //en. K/’III, ii, 147. 

SURVEYOR. Overseer, .superintentlent. 

“ To make the fox surveyor of the fold.** 

a //en. I 7 -III, i, 251. 

SUSPECT. Subs. Suspicion. • 

“ I'hy s.'ile of offices and towns in France, 

If tin y Ml re known, as the suspect is great. 
Would Mi.iki- thee quickly hop without thy 
• head." 

2 Hen. 17 -I, iii, 13? ; v. also 2 //en.^I-lU, 
1, 140; III, li, 139: 3 //en. F/-IV.ii, 
4; JiicA. Ill-f, lii, Bq ; III, v, ; 
f. 0/ A., IV, iii, 494 ; iionnet LXX, 3 ; 
r. and .1., 1010. 

SUSPIRATION. .\.deep breath. 

" Nor windy suspiratUm of Arced brvath." 

Ham., 1 , ii, 79 - 

SUSPIRE. To breathe, to draw breath. 


** Did he suspiie, lliat huhl .iiid \\i i(;lilli s., 
ihmn 

iiiH'l nio\e." 

2 //ill /I IV. V. ; N A' / . m, 
IV. So. 

SUSTAINING* Null*. I wo Iiu^uine.; 
have bet'll sutu'i'.sti'il lor tin* w. ^■«l m tin- 
passaj^e cpioted. (i) Heariin^ up .ind 
siipporliuK: IV. mi. lyr, ■ 

“ 1 ler clot lie.s spread w ide, and iiieriii.iid 
like awJiile they bore her up.” ( •) 
Resistiii;* the ellect.s of writer. 

"On till ir s'lis/ifoAiic I'll nil Ills not a h|i ni»li. 

^ lint fiisln r than Im Ioh-." /'entp., I, 11. .'i.s. 

SUTLER, fier. suilvln - to dabble in file 
•wet. In do dirly work, to handle a lliiiii' 
jn a slovenly manner ; siulh’r, a dabbler, 
a dauber in p.iintiiii'; a scullion. Du. 
.ior/t'irif to rin dirty fi'ork, to tarry on :i. 
petty tradi^ to hiu k.sler ; ^ortAatiy •' 
ncanij) hiicksti'r or .sutler (Wed^wooil). 

(,)iu* who sells provisiniis and other 
iiece.ssaries In troo|>s in cantp. • 

" 1 ih.ill suiter be 
IT*- e.iMip, and piolil*. igill amin'." 

/ten. I’-II, i, lot. 

SWAG-BELLIED. Norw., svaffu • to 
sway; Sw. .s/'UA* - bendmi». 

Jl.iviUjL; an overJian^mf? belly, corpu- 
lent. 

" V'lu s\\.Hii\-hellied Jlnll.indei 

0 th, , II, n'l, ti7. 

SWAGGER. (1) Po strict «ibout. 

" What 111 inpi'ii honie-spiiiis have we srm/:rer- 

9 »«/.' h'li .-'•* A. /).. IN. I, tl;. 

• (.») 'Po biillv, bi bliHii r, to hector. 

" .\ i.i^i il 111 it sri ai:i'rred willi me List night." 

^ //ill I' IV, Ml, no. 1 1 . '■ swaggerers " 

^ ma^v hhiM'iing h llnws, bullies {2 /ten. 

tv II, IV VO, " swaggi-iing '*»liullv* 
inr., bliMuing (2 //en. JV IV^ iv, Kj). 

SWAM IN A GONDOLA * been at Venice. 

A. Y. L., IV, i, ff. 

SWARTH. Supiiosed to be properly 
swa/h. A.S. swathu --a track. 

A swath, .IS III IK h ^r.issasainovvercan 
cut with one sweep nl Ins .scythe. (T. 
IVijH', //ewer. Hind, XVTfl.bJij : “iliTe 
stretch'd in riiiiks, the Jevell’d swnrlhs 
are Inuiid. ” lienee, a parcel, a heap, 
a ipiantity# • 

"An riffi c-ti'in'd .iss, that runs state without 
Unik .iiid utters il by great suiarths.** 

T. .V., II. iii, 113. 

SWASHER. A swafigercr, a bully, one 
that i.s all noise aiut no courage (only 
once used by Shakt'speare). 

*' As young as I am 1 liav«* observed these 
• thm- swashers.’* Jlen. F-llI, ii, 25. 

SWA^Hlfic. Scand. origin. Sw. srasskn 

I >»to make a s(|iia.shiiig noise, like one 

I walking ^ith shot's full of water. 

I (1) Crushifkg, dashing, smashing. 

" Gregory, remember thy swashinn blow." 

■ X. and I, i, 70. 
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( 2 ) Swu^'l'criiif^, 

“ Wf'll li.ivi* a sufiuhiHii anti .1 niaiti.il out- 
snii-." A. Y. L., I, ill, iiy. 

SWATH, 1. V. Swarth. A.S. swatha-^o. 
track. 

Till! ri(4{c of Kiass cut by a scythe. 

" And tluTc the sti<iwy (iit'cks, ripe for his 
cdKc;, 

Fall down before hii|' like the mower's iwath** 

T. and C., V, v. 25. 

SWATH, 2. A.S. su'cthan^^io !>ind. 
That with 'which an infant is swaiiied, 
,swaddliii[;-clntlL(‘S. * Ct. Jloywtjud, Gol- 
dvH /Jfff : “ Nor their lirsL swaths be-# 
come llieir winding sheets.’* 

" lladst thou, like us fniiii our first swaih, 
prneeetletl 

‘rhe sweet de|;n‘es tlnit this brief world afftcds 
To siieh as iiiiiy the jiassive driig^ of it 
F'leely coiiiinaiiJ, thou wiiiilirst have plung'd 
thyself I 

In general lirit.’* T. 0/ A., IV, iii. 2sr. 

SWAY. Vb. A., trs. (i) To tiiriUKsme. 

«** Heaven forgive them, that so iiiiieh have 
swayed 

Your majesty's good llioughlf awav from me." 

* 1 iien:iV A\\, ii, ijo. 

(2) To infliU'ilCf. ' 

*' Let my eouusid siisiy you in ihis » .im- ” 

M. IV, i, 

(.t) To direct, to innnaKi*. 

*' Further this art of graee, and from this hour 
The heart of hiolhers govern in ol.r loves 
And iu'iiy our great designs." 

^ .*1. and f^, 11, ii, i<) 0 . 

(1) To .shift, to oscillate. 

*' " Now sways it tlii.s way, like a iriglitv sea 

Fore'd hv Ihe tide to coiiilMt with the wind.*' 

.1 /fe«. r/ -II, v, 5. I 


IL, intrs. (1) Toincline, to be bia.ssed.* 

** lie seems iiidilTereiit ; 

Or rather swaytm; luoie iiimhi our p.itt, 

'rhaii ehenshiiig tlie exliiuileis .«gaiiisl u«. * 
Hen, r- 1 , I, 7 j. 

*(j) To strain, or weaken in the hinder 
parts of the body (a term of 
veterinary science). 

" Ilis horse- hegiiawii with the Uds, 

Sway'd in the h.iek." 7 '. vf Ill, ii, 57. 


(,l) To exercise iiitliieiice. 

" So wears she to him. 

So XH'ays she level iiS her hii>li.uid's heart." 

• 7 ’. JV., II, IV, )i. 


(.|) To iiile, to govern. 

" No one should sieuv but he.” 

1 Hen. i, 37 ; v. also 1 Hen. r/-III, 

»i, «J 5 . 


SWAY ON. Not to yield to doubt or 
fear but inarch boldly forward. 

" Let 119 su'iiy ON and faet* ilieni in the fi->ld.** 
, 2 Hen. /F-IV, i, 24. 

SWEAR. A., intrs. (1) To make a 
solemn declaration to the truth of 
something. ^ « 

" Ho knows 1 am no maid, and he'll sipemr to 
il.” -4. IF., V. Iii, 324. 


(2) To give evidence on oatli. 

V " At what e.ise 

Mil^ht corrupt minds pnviiie kna|*‘S as 
corrupt 

To against you." Hen. 17 // -V, i, 160. 
B., trs. (i)'To aflirm with an oath. 
You may s.iv it. but not sipear it." 
f ' I.r. r., V, ii, 154. 

(2) \o 4 )ind by an oath. Cf. Exodus 

xiii, 19 : “ For he had straitly 

svt)rn the childreniOf Israel.*’ 

•* .SVrar. inn to this." L. L. L., I, i, Chj. 

(3) Ty adjure. 

" 'Aiou swearest thy rods in v.iin.” 

, A'. L., I, i. 1^2. 

(4) 'Fo declare, to afririn. 

" As ii she liad MilHiriu'd somi* fo swear 
False .'illegations to o'crtlirow his st.itf." 

2 Hen. VIAll, i, x8o ; v. also J. 11 , 
, i, 120. * „ 

{5) To utUV profanely, • 

“ Swms d prayt^r or two 

And sleejfS .again.*'* • R, and I, iv, 87. 

(6) To cau.se to declarfe. 

** And till'll I swore thee, saving of thv life, 
'I'h.it wlyitsoevi'r I did hid thee do, 

Tlion slwiildst attempt it." /. C., V, m, < 3 . 

SWEAT. I., subs, (i) jVIoistu^* excn-teil 
froih tlu* skin. • 


** Is not the greast* of .1 Qgiitoii as wholesfuiiu 
as the sweat of a in;in ? " 

A, y. /., Ill, ii, •io. 

(2) Labour, exertion. 

" If you had been the wife of Ib-rculfs, 

Six of his l.•'•Nmrs you'ld have doin', ami s.ived 
Your husoatuLso miieli sweat** 

% CVr., IV, i, V}, 

(3) S visating si(;knoss, the jilague. 

"Thus, what with the w'ar, what with the 
:wvat, what with the gallows, and what 
wi'h |MsviTlv, I am nistoiii>slmiiik.” 
M. M., I, ii, 78 ; V. also 2 Hen. n''-l':pil., 
2(). 

IT., vb. />., intrs. (i) Toexude mois- 
ture from the pore.s. 

'* He WMS stinisl 

With biicli an agony he sweat cxtrenielv." 

Hen. F///- 11 , i, jj. 

{2) To toil, to labour. 

" Suvat in this business, and maiiitahi the 
war.'* K. V, it, 102. 

13 ., trs. To i.'xudc, to shed. 

* " Grease that's sweaten 

From the niiirderer's gibbet throw 
Into the flame." Mae., IV, I, 63. 

Note. — ^This form of tht: p.irtir.. is fi>uiid 
only in this passage. 

SWEET AND TWENTY. A customary 
term of endearment ; sweet kisses and 
twenty of them (twenty used as a 
^round number). • 

I. " Come kiss me, sweet and twenty.** 

r. AT., II, iii, 49. 
Note.— Ttiis iKe of iateniy occurs frequently ; 
cf. .U. IF. IF., II, i, 203 : " Good even and 
twenty, good Master Page." r. N. K., V, 
ii, 7:— 

IFocmt. 4 " I told her presently, and kiss’d her 
twice. 

Doctor. 'Twos well done ; twenty times had 
bm for better." 
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SWEBTING. (I) \ kind of bW.-ct apiiU-. i 

** Thy wit lit :i \vi y bllt'T 
^ H. anUm., II, iv, 71. 

(?) A term of endearment I 

" All'i* well now, Sh'iY^g ; ^uonio away to 
1m d." ^ 

Olh., II, iii, 311 : V. also 7*. II, iii, 

; 7*. o/«f.; IV, Iii,. 36 ; i HM. Ti-Ill, 

SWEET-MEAT. Kissing-comlits, arti- 
liCKil aids to«weeten tiie breltli. 

" Their breaths with swtrt%uats tainttHl arn.** 

R. aful /., I, iv, 76. 

SWEET-SUGGESTING. Sweetfy tempt-* 

ing, seductive? 

" 0 suwi-sugufstini! Lov^, if thou hast siiiiiM. 
1% ich luo, Uiy tcnipti'il subjA:t, to c.soi(se it i ’* 

T. G. V., II, Vi, 7- 

SWEET- WATER, ^feriumed water. ^ 

“ WliiyhVith swaet flghtly I will dew.** 

R. and V, iii. 14 ; v. alsti T. A., II, iv, (*. 

SWELLING. AngfV, inflafed^wit h passion. 

•* The king, thy st>ven‘i«n, is not iiiiih* ewiiipt 
b'pHii envious inalicv <if lliy stiu'lltnii hf.irt.** 

I Ifen.-Vl Ul, i, ; v. alsti Rtch. Ill II, 
i, 51 ; T. /!., V, iii, 1 j. 

SWELTlItl. A.S. swi'Uaji'^Ut Jie, to 
swoon #rom heat, connected with aidtry, 
T'o exiidci^s moisture (espi^cially from 
heat), to exude like sweat. Steevens 
compares welter (—to wallow in foul 
matter) and quotes from the old trails 
lation of Boccaccio (1620) : ** An huge 
ainl mighty toad ejren welteriuff (as it 
were) in a hole full of poison." 

*• Toad, that iiiuloi«f4»l(l stone 
Days and iiighls has thisty-onc 
Sweltered vcnoni slipping gtit, 

^ Jloil thou first i' thi* «'h.iriii*'i| |iot.** * 

• Mac., IV. i, 8.» 

SWIFT, (i) Moving with great velocity, 
spied y, rapid. 

“ Haste me to know 't, th.'il 1, with wings ns 
swi/t 

As meditation or the thoiiglits of 
M.iy sweep to my rcveiigr." 

Ham., I, V, '2f). 

(j) Mobile. 

“ Swift as quicksilver." Ham., I, v, 60. 

(3) Prompt, ready. * , 

" A good swi/t simile, but soiin'iliiiig currish '* 
T. 0/ S., I, ii, 54. 

(4) Ready-witted. 

"He IS very swift and sr-nlrn lions." , . 

A . Y. L., V, iv. 65 ; v. .il-so M. A Ill, 1, 89. 

(5) Of short continuance, rapidly pass- 

ing. 

• " (.\f.sking it) swift as a shadow, short as^ny 

dicam." 0 

M. A'. fJ., I, i, 145 ; V. also R. of L., 991. 

SWILL. A.S. swillian— to wash. 

(1) To bathe, to wa.sh. 

" As fearfully as doth .1 galled rock 
O'erhang and jutty his coiffomidcd base 
SwilVd with the wikt and WHSteful ocean." 

Hen. V-lll, i. 14. 


(2) TodrinU hhe a pig. todrmU gieeddy. 

"The wretrlm!, Muixlv, .iini usurping Im.ir, 

TI1.1l ycin siiiniiit-r I'n-lds .tnd liiiitliil 

viin-s 

Swills your w.irin IjI-khI like w.i-ili." , 

Rich III V. li. 

SWING. Subs. Inllueiiee nl a body to 
w'hich is given a swaying motion. 

“The ram th.it killns ilowii the w.ill, 

T'lir the gre.it*if'ifi^’ anil iiuli-iiess nf Ins imisi*, 

Thev pl.ice before liis hand lli.il ni.ulc the 
engine,” T. and 1 , ni, 3117. 

sVlNGE. A.S. .swn/fitin--i() shaki', a 
causal of mriu^iin —to swing. • 

To whip. In chasli.si*. 

" I tli.iiik viiii, you me for my luxe,” 

. 7*. G. V., II. i, 74; V. .ils.1 K. II. I, 

38H ; M. \V. ir., V, V, 174I; M. A/., 

• ■ V, 1, 1 )(i ; 7'i of S., V, 11, ii).| ; 3 Hen. 

/r-V, IV, 31 . 

SWINGE-BUCKLER.* A roistcror, :i 
Imllv, !i slv'.isli hiickli'i. 

^ liad not four siiili swinge-burklers in « 

• .ill the inns ol ouiil .ig.iin." 

3 Hen. /r«lll, ii, ii). 

Not*. N.ins obsn v'l s, " A wiuge-huekler 
i< .fmii-thing more than a swa^k-buckler ; 

•lit iflti r w.is one who on^/ in.’ide a d.ishiiig 
:^d a iiohu with the limklets; the oilier 

^ • su'htiied Ihosi* vvhitli were opposed U» liiiu.” 

SWITZER. A hired Swiss iduployed as* 
an atlcnd.int upon a king in continen- 
tal countries. Note.- - In modern times 
one of the lured body-guard of the Pope. 

" King. '• Wheie .lie iny .S'?/;i 7 ws ? let them 
gii.iid the door.'ts # Ham.t IV, v, Hu. 

SWOOPSTAKE. (Same ..iVeeffsH^c). 
Likf on(‘ .svvd'piiig tlie stakes otf the 
table, jiidiscrimmately, in a wliuh‘.sale 
fashion. 

** Swooffslake, you will draw both fiieiid .mil 

foe, 

WmiH r and loser." Ham., IV, v, 13 ). 

SWORD. (1) The’ well known olTensive 
weapon. 

" l*iil up thy XR'W betinie; 

Or I'll in.nil you .md your tonstiiig'irori." 

K. IV, hi, i)H. 

(?) .An embknrof authority. 

" ‘J'li*: uwurd, the in.xce, the crown." 

Hen. ^'-lV, i, 34G. 

(3) The cause ofi destruction, ruin. 

' , , " This avark-e 

Stitk*! deeper, grows witii more pernicious 

r.M>i 

Th.iii i>iiiMiiier-seeming lust, and it hath bi:en 
Tin: suvid ol our ^l.lin kiiiiM." 

^ Mac., IV, lil, 87. 

SWORD AND BUCKLER. A brawling, 
riotoiib, vulgar person. Note. — “ When 
the rapier and dagger were introduced, 
fliey became the distinctive weapons of 
gentlemen, while the sword and buckler 
were used by serving-men and brawling, 
riotous fellows; thereiore Percy coins 
this epIthA for Prince TIal (in the 
following passage) to intimatti that he was* 
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l)ii1 one of those low iind vulgar fellows 
with Avlioin hr was associated ” ((’larUe). 
I'or ,nlj., cf. Midilleloii. /7/c 
II, in. iSij ** linlced, since Wc'int/ and 
hinkii-r tiiiir, 1 have olisriveil there has 
been fiothing so nnich tii>htin^." 

“ Ainl lli.'il siuiii' iwohi-anU'huLkti'r Pruico of 

* • II • 

I would with a ^Hit nf ale.** 

1 //i'll. /I' i, hi. j)o. 

SWORDER. A swordsman, a I'lailiator. 
CJht, Scott, l.nrd of thr' II. iS • 

With' M.'kIi! advanced I'.irli diieltain bdd 
SIiowihI liki' lh(‘ siforJi‘r'\ furiii n| nUI." 

*' lliKh*lMtll>-(l ( .ifS.ir, will 
Uiist.iU- Ills li.ip|»iii*-ss, .iiitl In- bl.igi'd to llm 
• show 

Against >1 snfordfr.'* • ^ 

A. and 111. xiii, ; v. also 2 Um. 
17- IV, i, its. 

SWORDMAN. A swordsman, a soldier. 
“ Worthy h'llows ; .md lik<* to inovr iriiv-t 
siiirwy sitwdhien." A. M'., II, i. 58. 

SWORll BROTHER. A lirotlar in .inns 
acronliiiK to Ihr .incient laws pf chivalry, 
bound to share each other’s lortnnc 
(frahesjuraii), lienee, a rlose romtian'oii. 
*' lie h.itli I'Veiy month a in-w siiio-ii brother. 
M. I, i, <*0; V. .ilv» thn. I'-ll, I, I j ; 
Ku'H. //-V, I, jo; j //<«. /I' 111, ii, 
J'I4- 

SWORN OUT, iMirswoi 11. renoum.. d, 

" 1 hr.ir your h.nh su'orn out Iioum* 

korpinj,.'' /.. I.. /... 11,1, 104. 

SW;OUND. V'b, To swoon, to faint. 

•' Sin* swounds to thfiii Mi ld ’* 

//tiw., V, li, J‘|J ; V. .ilso A* and Ill, 

II, 47 ; 7. I, II, J40 ; A’, of / 

SWOUNDS. Zounds ! -^a corruption of 
** ('tod's woiiiuis.” a common oath in 
Shakespeare’s tnm*. v. ’sblood, ’sdeath 
’slife, 'slid, 'slight, i te. 

' ** 'Su'OunUs, 1 should take it.” 

Ham., Ii, li, 541). 

SYMPATHIZE. A.. Intis. To .iriw. to 
U' of the .s,inii‘ disposition, to nuitch. 
'* Tin* iin-ii do .svm/’ifMi:r viilli thr ih.ihIiITs 
in istUislious .md rough iomnig «mi." 

Hen. r III, vii, 141. 

n.. Irs. (i) To have sympathy for. to 
share inntnally. 

*' .Ml lh.it .iro .iHv'uihlisl in thi-* pl.vv, 

Th.'it bv tills Avm/iii/AiSc'ii i»in- day's error 
Have snifi'r'd wrong, go knp ns <i.Miipany, 
And we bh.ill make full >.ilisf.u-tion.*' 

r. F., V, i, 397. 

(2) 'Fo contrive so as to be consistent. 

** A iin .ssaBe well s\ mpatht:ed.” 

/.. L. /-., lU. 1,^45. 

(}) T'o descriKj feelinj;ly. t 

" Yet when they have devis'd 
What strained toiulies rheioiic eaii lend, 
'I'liou truly fair werl tnilv svmftathtz'd 
In true plain words by the tn'e-tslIitiK friend.** 
LXXXU, 11 ; V. also R. of L., 

^ 1113. 


SYMPATHY. (1) Miiftial inclination. 

" If syittputhy of love unite mir thoughts." 

ji/./i. I7-I,ijj,. 

(2) Ec^ut^ty of rank. 

** It ti^it tie* v.ilonr st.ind on sxmfmthv 
There is nty g.ig«*.’’ Kuh. 7/ - 1 V, i, j 


(3) Correspondence, ♦'similarity. 


I..ovelinrss in Aivoiir, sympathy in years, 
manners and bcaiitii's." 

0/A., II, i, 22h\ V. also .V. H'., II, i, 

r, 0, 10; A/. N. 0.,d. i, 14T 
Note. —The word in Sh.ikespe.ire is never 
used ill its iiKNlerii sense of " f* ll«>w-leeliiig 
for till- !>iitferings of others.” 
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T/BLE. I., subii. .(:) A flat surface 
or hl.'ib for’ writing on, heiKi*. the 
writing. (!f. tlu* Tahlra of the Law, 
associated wit li Jewi.^h Antiquities. 

*' The gre.it King of Kings 
Hath i* the tables of his law cuiiiiii.indi d " 
Rtch. HI 1, IV. 190. 

(2) .\ny surTiicc for receiving impres- 
sions, a t.'iblet, a letter. Vi. 2 C*or. 
iii, 3 . “Written . , . not*on tallies 
of slom*, blit on ffc«>hlv tohlcs of 
the lieart.’’ 

"Though lorfeitepi you c.ist in piiy>ii, \ei 
You il.i^p young Cupid's latdes.** 

I'ym., Ill, II. y). 

(3) rin. -'Meiiiorandnin books. 

" Tin r lore willS.e wipe his tafde\ elean.’* 

2 Hen. /L-IV^, i, joi ; v. also Ham., I, 
V, lu;. 

(-l) .An article of liirniture. 

I •* Ilid them rover Ihr table, serve in tliy iiii at, 

and we will cxiine in to dinner." 

M. I'., Ill, V, 44. 

(5) Persons .seated at table. 

** I drink to the general joy of the \, i-ole 
table.'* .War., Ill, iv, . i. 

(o) Pill. — The game of backg.immon. 
or draughts, a game of chance. 
Cf. Harrington. Epigrams, I. 71) : 
** If tales are told nf Lrda bo not f.ible*;. 

Thou with thy husband dost play false at tables.'* 
** This is the ape of form, monsieur the nire, 
Th.u, when he plays at iMes, eludes the diec 
I In honourable terms." L. L. L., V, 11, 428. 

(7) The collection of lines on the palm 
of the hand (the language of 
'’palmistry or chiromancy). Cf. 
Bi'ii Jonson, Masque of Gipsies : 

*' Mistress of a fairer table 
Hath not history nor fable.** « 

f •* W M, if any man in Il.ilv h.ive a fairer 
^ table, which doth otter to swear upon a 
Uiok 1 shall have g<xK] fortune." 

.V. r.. II. ii, 144. 

II., vb. To note, to tabulate. 

** 1 could haw looked him without adniira* 
tion, though the catalogue of his endow- 
ments had been tabled by his side." 

Cym., I, iv, 5. 



TABLtf-BOOK. A 1al)k*t. ii nuMiiorandum 

.1 Ko‘]UT Ot StTli'tS. > 

^ “ \\ li.li tni^'li^'tMi, 

Mi II V iK.ir iii.i;i-itv voiir lu-n*. think 

If I Is.ul iil.iv’d till’ (li'sl^or /n*/r*/wijA ? ** 
H,iw . II. II, nn ; v.\vi ir. A. IV, iii. 
s.V- ^ 

TABORER. OiU‘. 'ttlio plays on a%tabor, 
or small flnim. ? 

'• 1 would I i'ouUI s«*c this tafmer.** 

7 Vmi/».. Ill, ii, 146. 

TABOURINE. \ small siilf-ilri^m. 

" Il«Ml loud till' tabimrinf^*^ 

r. and r., IV, V, j V. alw /I. md 

IV. viii. 37. t* 

TACKLED STAlft A rope IruUlcT, like 
the raUin.s of a shi]). . ^ 

" Hung Ihoo conK made liki- a Itukled stair.'* 
R. and J., II, IV, 150. 

TAFFETA-PHpASEfii Sftft ohrasos : fro^i 
tafftta, .1 UTin applied to plain, light- 
wnvm silks. 

“ Tatifta thra^fs, <■ Ikcn f-riijs prreisi-, 

liyjifilj'jks, sj'nu t* afli'i t.ition." 

/.. L. L.t V, li, 408. 

TAG. The rabble, the clreRs.of the p<-ople, 

the l.'iK J-ai'. 

f '* \\ ill you 

the la^ n-tuni f ” t'or.. Ill, i, .*48. 

TAG-RAG. A<li. Ik loni^ing to the low- 
est ela.ss or rablde. 

" If ihi* lag-rai! ivfjph* did not cl.ip him and 
hiss liiiii.” /. C., 1, 111, .*37. 

TAILOR, 1, Proud Tailor, areonliiij^ to 
IS the Waiw’^sliire name for a 
Kohlfineh. 

f adv Vtuy. " I wilT not Miii:. 

Ihd^pur. 'I is tin* in \t wav lo turn taihr, 

• It ri’d-lipMsl t«'.uli«T ’’( toiuiii tiachcis 
• of goldhiiclU'S 01 red lirt'a^tx). 

I Urn. yr-lll, 1. 

N'«i|i'. — The rhief editions e-ad " *Tis the 
iiiAl wav to luin tailor, yr he n'd-liri*asi 
Ir.uhrr”; and Maloiii' n'liiarks " In* who 
iiiakf'S a loinmoii prailicr of singing. Kslui'is 
Iniiist'lf to the roiiditioii I'itlu'i of u tailor 
or a irai her ot iniisirk lo hirds,” .ind he com- 
p.ins T. X., II, iii, 1^7, "Do ye make an 
.'ll•■^llnse of iiiv l.idy's house thn't ve sqm ak 
out your cotter's catehr'* (1 e , tailors' songs) 
W'ltlioiit any mitigation 01 o-iiiorM- St«*»-veiis 
(|noti-s Ih-aiiiiioiit and Mi'UIkt, The Knight 
of the Uurning Pestle, U, K, to show that 
t.iilois were triiiih g.vrn to singing '* Nevoid 
frusl a Utilor that does not si«g .it Ins woik ; 
hi.s mind is on nothing but lilrlung " 

TAILOR, 2. I'sed ns an exclamntion. 

" TII^ wisi st aunt, telling the s.vIdesL tale. 
Sum lime for thirc-foot stool mistaketTi me; 
Till 11 %hp I from her bum, down lopph-s she. 
And * tailor * cries, and falls into .1 rough." 

M. .V. D., II, i, 54. 
• Note. Johnson obscrvi-s; "Thi* eustom 
of irvmg tai'or at a siidd»i fall b.ii4^war(f», 
1 think I remember to have obseryetl. 
lit that slips beside 4 iis chair, falls .'is a t^^or 
squats iiiKii. ins bixird." This explanation 
diMS not arpear satisfactory, inasmuch as, 
the old woman would apply the derisive 
epithet to hi-iselT. 'Rie tailor is locally 
employed for a bungler, a botcher, or a tlumsy 
fellow' At A these meanings have bc-eii sug- 
gested in the passage quoted. But as, 


arC'Uding !•> lln- old s.ixing. it t ikes iiiiie 
t.iil'iK !(• Ill iK<- a m.m. might ihei*' mu be 
Sitiue .dhl-'.l<Ml lit I'lliK*'. Si/e I bine |lii‘ 
expit in.iv be i<]Ui\ahul to iiiaillllAliI ' 

lU'iOf! unit! ii/i/if»i' elf' 

TAINT. I.. vli. A.. trs. ( 1 ) 1*14 si. i III, 
to conhimin.it I'. 

" Many more Iheie .ni-, 

VVhn h, siiire they .ii'i* oi you, .uni odious, 

1 will not hiiH^iiV iiiiuiili with " 

Hen. Vin \\\,\\, v)j. 

p) T‘o dt'rnnKO, lo unhinj;!'. 

"'I In* iii.m IS tainted m \ wits." 

• V. .Y., in, 1V,M. 
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T\> imp!i;i;n, to diserrdii. 

" Dll voii liinl soiin- ouMsion to .iiigiT C.ismo, 
eiiln-i bv spiakiiig loo loud, or taintiiig 
Ills diSi iplllie." 

Oi/t., II, i, V. .ils.1 Uen.^Vlll III, 

>. S-i- 

lo imp.’Lir. ^ 

"l^fs iiiikiiidiiess m.iy di fi-.il my life 
pm never taint iiiy love.” Oth , IV, 11, ii»o. 

To touch, lo iinlnii*. ^ 

" pure uiis|ioltei1 heart. 

Never v« 1 taint willi Iom-, I semi the king." 

• • I //i'#. F/-V, III, i»i. 

lulls. (I) To I ici'onu* iiifcftptK 

" I ill Hirii.uii wood remove to Diiiisiu.ine, 

I r.miiol hunt with fe.ii." Mite., V, iii, 3, 


'I'o drli i niriitf, lo biTomc stjilc. 

" .\.iv, pursue him now, li-sl tin di-vin- l.ikr 
* .III .nid tamt." I . .V., Ill, iv, i.*i. 

To 1 m‘ ( orniplcrl. 

" N'oii < .ihiiot pn SI I v( It Troiii tainting.** 

f 1, iv, yH 

subs, (i) .\ spot, ... si.'iin, ii bk'inisli. 

“ Here .ibjlire 

Jhe tumU. .uid bl.iiiies 1 l.tiil iqNin myself." 

.Mac., IV, lii, 1.14. 


ftisu'Miil, disj^raci*. decay. 

“ Sun*, In-r olfem'e 
.Must Ih- of sinlriiim.itui.il d'-.giee, 

Thai i-'»i,slers It, 01 yoiii iore-vourhs-d 
.illi I’lion 

I'.iU'ii into taint.** K. L., I, i, 21 }. 


(orrujitioii. 

" ComirioiioiK, iipro.ii's, with .1 genet, d taint 
(d iJn- wlnde si. lie." lien. Vlll V, in, 


: TAINTURE. IK lilrmfiil. 

I " t»|oljn*sli r, see hen ihe of my ui-s| 

, • .1 Hen. VI II, i, iH-!. 

i TAKE. Vb. * A., tr.s. *([) To seize, to 

I " 1 pr.iy vou will you lake him by the utin ?" 

; /I. V. /.., IV, iii. ifu 

j (j) T(T ri'inovt*. lo shift. 

" Take, O take tlu>se Ups away, 
i That so sweetly were forsworn." 

I .1/. .1/., IV, i, I. 

! iff To catch, to surprise. 

I " Fhave ta*en you iiappiiig, g.uitl* love." 

A 0/ i., IV, Ii. 46. 

(4) To capture. 

" Tooglatc^onies rescue ; he is ta’en or slain.’ ’ 
^ I Hen. I'/- 1 V, iv, 42. 

(5) To seize or to attack (as a disease). 
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** A most oiilr.'i|{i!oits til of m.idin't'i Uwk him." ! 

C, /i., V, I, 142. 

{fi) To catcli (a.s u (1i.scii.sr). 

" 'I'ln ir virliii* ’. else*, hi- tin y .»s pure as graa% 
As inlinit*; as m.'iii may iiiuh'rKo, 

,sii.ill ill tiK' uriiiTal cciisun: lake cnrniptioii 

nuiii iiiai particular fauli." 

Ham., I, iv, 35 ; v. also 2 Hen. /r'-V, i, 74. 

(7) 'fo charm, to plca.sr, to captivate. 

"My past lifft 

Halil bi-S'n as cnntiiicnt, as ch.isto, as tnie. 
As 1 am now unhappy ; whirh is more 
Tliiiii history nan p.itb-m, though devisM 
Ami play'd to /a^cihpiTtalors." 

' ^ \V. T., Ill, ii, jfj ; V. also iVr.. IV, iv, 3 ; 

Temp., V, i. 313. * 


(S) To Ixswitcli, to bliust. to iiifrct. 

" And there hr (flcrric Ihi* huiitrr) blasts the 
* trrn, and lakeit the. eatih*." 

M. \V. if-., IV, Iv, 3t. 

(0) To conduct,* to lead. 

" Take hiiiiheiire, *id iiK'd.v her instantly." 

A/. M.,y, I. 3/3. 

(to) To nssninr, to ]}iit on. 

*" 7aAi^:Triy shape but that, aiicUiiy rmn nerves 
Shall never tremble." Mac., HI, iv, 102. 

(ilj To ]>tctrnd. * 

* " Take voii, as 0, some distant knoivl-dgc 

Ilf him." Ham., 11, 1, 13. 

(12) To deduct, to suhlracl. 

" 'I Ins her sun 

Cannot take two from Iweuiy, for Ins heart, 
And liMVi* eighteen." Cyi\., Jl, i, 52. 

(r^) To learn. 

** Take tflis'of me, Luerive wis not more 

ch.isle 

Thaii this Lavinia." T. i, 108. 


(id) I'o choo.se, to accept (as husband 
or wife), to many. 

" Let htill the woman take 
An elder than hei^ell." T. .V., II, iv, 2ij. 

(15) To regard, to rate, to count, to 
consider. 

" 1 protest, 1 take these wise men, tls.it crow 
so at these set kind of fiKils, no In’lter 
than the tools’ Z.inies." 

T. jV., I, V, 80 ; V. iilso Ham., I, iii, 187. 

(16) To give clVdit to. 

" Ymi n\av s.iy the> arc not iho men y«m 
took them fur." M. A., HI, ii<, 44. 


(17) To fool concerning. 

" 'IVll me how he takes it." 

. T. N., 1 , V, 263. 


(18) To eiitertiiiii, to leel, to receive. 

" She shall lie siieJi 

As, w.dk'd your first queen's ghost, it should 
take joy w 

To sei' her in vour ;irins.'* 

W. f., V, I, Mo ; V. also .U. A., II, iii, 34fi. 


(i<3) To swallow. 

" 1 have takcii niv last dniught." * 

«' 2 Hen, K.'-H, lit, 72. 


! 

I 


( jii) To exercise, to resort to, to employ. 

" Wlioso please 

To stop affliction, let hii^i/Aiii* his haste. 
Come hither, ere uiy tiet' h.ith felt the axe.** 
T. 0} A., V, I, 203. 


(21) 'I'o iiiahe. 

" IauI though thou now i:onfeaS thou did^t 
\ but jest, 

Witu inv Vfx'd spiiits 1 cannot take a rtuce.” 
Ktj:, HI, I. 17; v. .ilso A. Y, L., V, IV, 
iji; / . .Y., Ill, iv, 207; T. A.. IV, 

^ Note.— Fill " t.ike Iniee," cf. Beaumont 
ftnd Flct' her, Cotfoiw/i, " Take truce .1 while 
bvith these immoderate iiiouriiings," and 
R. and HI, i, 162 : " Could not take truce 
with the iiiiriily spleen of Tybalt, deaf to 
pe4,'0 " ; also F. ana A. 1,82. 

(22) To iP'.“i)rovc. 

" Come, Warwick, take the time.” 

* , 3 Hen. n- V, i, 4.8. 

Note. — "Take thq tiiiie "«■• improve the 
oplHutiiiiity. 

(23) To s.*rikc. « 

" 7 'ake lum over the costard .i/itli the hilts 
of thy sword." Rich. IJT \, iv, 147. 

.(-4) To ‘ 

" I will lake thee .a box oil the ear.” 

Hen. V IV, i, 201 ; v. al.so T. Y., If, i. 62'; 
A'lrA.. //f-IH,. V, 105; IV, II, -iJ ;1 2 
//Of.. /r-IH, if, 172; I Hen. i'MlI, 
ii, lift; M. M., II, i, iSij; /. (1/ .S., 
HI, ii, 157. 

(25) To submit to. 

" You iniist take your ch.'mce.”. 

^ II, i, 3«. 

(2b) 'fo accept as an etpiivaUnt. 

"HI can lerover him,^fml keep him tame, 
I will not take loo rmieli for him." 

Temp., H, ii. 7.b 

(27) To note down. 

" Ills roll fe.ssion istaken.'* A. IF., IV, lit, xii. 


(-’«) 


'J'o cloiir, t>o li'iij) over, not to bulk 

at. '* 

" That hand which had the strength, even at 
yuiir diior, 

lo rudgi‘1 you and make you take the hatch 

Sli.dl that victorious hand be feelih if iii-rc ? " 
A'. V, ii, i tS. 
Note.- Cf, " hent " in W, T,, IV, lii, i $3 : 
" Merrily kent Iho stile-a." 


(jg) To take refuge in. 

" For GimI’s sake, take a house ! " 

C. E., V, i. 36. 


11 , intrs. (1) To undertake to fight. 
" Fi>r I can take, and Pistol’s (x>ck is iiji. 
And flashing Are will follow." 

^ Hen. V-U, \, 47. 

‘ (2) To blast, to bewitch. 

" Then no planets strike, 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to 
charm. 

So hallow'd and so gracious Is tfie time.” 

* I Ham., I, i, 163. 


TAKE A HOUSE. To take refuge in a 
house (v. Take. trs. (29)). 

" Kini, master, run : for God's sakq take a 
' ^ house 1 ” C. E., V, i, 36. 

TAKE ALL. An^ expression from the 
gaming-table, as Collier observes, mean- 
ing, let all depend upon this hazard, 
and let the successfpl competitor ** lake 
all.” ^ 

" And bids what will take all."' 

K. L., 111. i, 15. 
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TAKE* ALL, PAY* ALL. A provorhial 
rxpri’ssion foiiml in ^Ik’ction. 

U. “ rake all. ami ]rAy baker," 
a Somersetshire proverb, f 

“ Do wliat shi' will, «av\wh.it will, ttUu 

«//. M' «//••• Jill * as shp will.” 

^ A/. IV. IV., il, 105. 

TAKE IN. • (1) To win compVst, to 
capture. Cf. Beaumont and Idctclicr, 
CupitVs Revenge, III, i : ^ 

N.iy, I raPMiot 

Fur .ill virtir railings ; tliry will tftttrr w.illa, 

Ami take in towns, as soon as Lmiiblo 1110.” 

Cf. also I^olles, HisinJk of the 1 
Turkrs : “ H(i\cnt Asaii-aj^p. witli the 
jaiiizaj^ies, and picci'S of ('rent ordnance, 
to take itt the dther citiA of 'riinis.'* 


(•) 


' Take in that kingdom, and ciifranchisr 
th.it.” % 

A. atuPC., ; v. A. and C., RI, 

vit, .IX ; Crtr.,'!, li, ^4. 


J'o ovcrmastjLT. ^ 

“ SliP*s pi^isircl for lirr Iriity, .iiul iimliTRnf 
Miiip gorldi‘S<.-liki' th.iri wiii •like, surli ;is^ mils 
As would take in boiii<‘ virtu<*." 

* rvm., fil, li, f). 


( l) I'o apprehend as an o'lithiw. | 

" ^'lio c.'iird m<- irailor, laoijiitai^^ocr, aii«l | 
•swore 

With Ills own j»iiiglo h.ind lir'Id take us in/* I 
*• ('yW‘, IV, II, iJi. ! 


TAKE IT. To take o.atli, to .swear, to 
])rotest. Cf. Ikuuimoni and I'letcher, 

/ ore#*'.'! Progress, V, 3 ; 

" n|Kiii tliy dcrith I take ^ uiiaiiiip«'ll<'d 1 

’Jli.it llu-v wrn* guilty." # ' 

" I'lM’iii Ills d«'.Uli<b((l lie bv will b<-r|ii( atird 
Ills l.inds to ino, and ttmk H on Ins di’.ifli ^ 

That this iiiv iiHillnT’s wju w.is imiii- fif bis." | 
K. /., I, i, 102 ; V. also i Um. IV W, iv, . 

0 xo ; .U. JV. IV., 11, li, II. \ 

TAKE ME WITH YOU. Let me nndi r-* 
st.ind you, be explicit. 

" .Sfift ! take me with you^ take me with you, 
wife.” 

R. and/., Ill, v, 141 ; v. als-i i Hen. IV-U, 
iv, 434. 


TAKE MY DEATH. A form of oath- 
take it upon niy death (i Hen, 1 T V, iv, 
147). take my oath. Note.- 'TJ11.S fi>rni 
ib .sometimes used for " take it upon 
my lift." • 

'* ioucblng tlio Duke of York, I will take 
my death, I never im.int him .uiy ill.” 

2 Hen. VI 11 . hi, 87. 


TAKE QpF. (x) To take away, to re- 
move. • ' 

” To take off so much grief from )'ou as ho 
Will pii'cc up in biinsolf.” IV. T., V, lii, 35 * 

(,?) To retract, to revoke, to cancel. 

" Tliat e*cr this tongiio of^iiiio# 
I'h.it l.iid the sentence of dread baiAlmieiit 
On yon proud inaxi, should take it oft :igajn 
With words of sooth I ” 

Rich. //-Ill, iii, X 35 > 

TAKE ON. (i) Jo avow, to warrant. 

‘* lie takes on him to uiraerstand so much, 
and therefore comes to speak with you.** 
T- N., I, V, 13P. 


NmIi*. ” T.ikc’s iMi liiici " - pulfcsM’s, pre- 
ti-iids, 

(j) To fri’t, to chafe, lo bo violrnily 
a fleet I'd. 

" How will inv iiioiliM, bit .1 i,it|ii-i*^ dr.ith, 
Take on \%itli iiu- -iiia ii< ’• 1 l> - ■ oi'-UmI'" 

\ lien. Vt u, V, 104. 

(3) To sympathize, to have conntion 
feehni^s. 

".Slit* dors 'Hi take an with ln'i iiini.” 

.U. IF, ir.. Ill, V. »4. 

•(4) 'ro pretend, to biiniilate. 

” 'fakeaon .is von would follitw. 

Hut yrt coiiir not," M. IV. /)., ill, 11, 

TAKE ON ONE. l o assiiiiK* a charae.ter, 
to po.se. to act a p.irt. 

* " ’I his priTiirioiis slave, 

Forsixiih, took an him .is a roiijtKrr." 

t*. V, i, 24 1 ;* V. ;iIso 2 t/en. IV~IV, i, ho. 

TAKE ONE’S EASE <N ONE’S INN. A 

]irnverbiaU*.Kpr(^sion r./o wakeoifr\ srff 
at notnr. Note. --** Inne "orinni- 
aily .si^niliisl a hniisi*. a habitation, .nid, 
l.'iter, a Jiouse of public uitertinnnu'nt . 
'rile proverb bci.aiiie niorlined by llu* 
chaiir.u ft\ the ineaiiiii^aof the word. 

( j. (Ipeeiie, I'atrterll ttt Folly : ** The 
• Iriistliat haunted the palace of 

iVnelope. would take his ease in his 
innr, as well as the pe**rs of ILh.ica." 

*‘ Sliall 1 not fake mine ease in mine inn Iml 
• 1 Hiall h.ivr my poi ki 1 p|( k«'d ? " 

i Hen. tV-lIl, lii, 

TAKE ONE A BUTTQNKOLE LOWER. 
'1*0 ijxsik to one with iinii.siial liberty or 
piemimption. * 

** .M.i-.trr, h l IIU fa/.t vi»4 a huttonhole lower. 
I>'i you ii'it sf-r J'liiupcy is umasing fo 
Um- riMilh.lt f ” L. /., L., V, il, 

TAKE ORDER. 'I'o make arranj'cmeiil 

" rrrivid'' mo sfildiris, lords, 

Vt’hili’ I take order for mini: own alfuiis." 

2 Hen. F/-J 1 I, i. wn ; v. idsn Olh., V, il. 
7 '. Kith. ///-IV, 11, 51; Rich. U V, 
',J ; C. K., V, i, 14O. 

TAKE OUT. (1) 'I’o remove. 

” All thy ti lends whii.li thou must make 
ihv fiieiiils 

JIa\e hut ilieir Sillies and teeth newly taken 
out.’* i Htn. JV~iV, V, job. 

(j) '1*0 copy. 

" ril have the work ta’en out. 

And give't 

Oth^ ill, ill, V. alsf) Olh., HI, iv, iijo. 

TAKE PEACE WITH. To forgive, to 
pardon. 

** Then* raniiot be tliose nuniberless olfcncr-S 
tfG.'iiiist me that 1 cannot take peace with.** 
Hen. V///-H, ». 85. 
TAKE THE HEAT. To strike while the. 
iron is hot, 

• ** He will drive you out of your revenge 

t and turn all to a •irrriinerit, if you take 
not the heat/* 2 Hen. IV-U, iv, 253. 

TAKE SCORN. To disdain. 

” Tijikelhovi no scorn.** 

A. Y.L., IV, ii, X4 ; V. also i Hen. VI-IV, 
iv, 35 ; Nr». V-IV, vii, 107. « 
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TAKE THE WALL. To w.ilk iHnri*:.t 
tin* Willi 111 piissinn oin; oil llic strurt. 
lu'iicf, to assiTt om '.'s ri^lit, to iiuiinlain 
one's position. 

" 1 will lake the iratl nf .uiv iimii nc maid of 
/v. atui I, i, ti. 

TAKE THOUGHT. To iurii nidiiiiclioly. 
to t.'ike* to heart. 

*' If Iw lovi- (..iis.ir, ;'ll tli.il Iw r.m do 

Is to liiiiisi If, lake thounhl .iiid dii* for Caesar." 

y. t 11. I. iHfi. 

TAKE TRUCE. To ni.ikr peace, -v. 
Take, A., trs. (2i)jn 

TAKE ‘UP. (i) 'I'o sellle, to .irraii"(*, to 
iimIo; up, to adjust. 

“ I .iiii ffoiiif* with my |ii(;r'oii‘. (o tli( triliiiii.d 

f tli'lis, to take u/i .1 iii.itti*! <•! Iit.iwl 
iiiv mil l<> .iiid (IIII* of 
I'liipi M.il's nil'll." 

V. A., IV, iii4.,j . V. .il.*. /. .V., Ill, IV. 



1,'n ; .1. \ V, IX', ; 

f'- 


(~) 

To eiilisl, lo Ii'vy. 

T 



" \ 1)11 :in' In iiih snldiiT'; 

tip in eollldie**** 


J Urn IV 11, 1, ib( ; V. a 

t li *1 

]'>oj//of /r 

iV, 

(.») 

To get oil ciedit. to obtiiiii 011 trii 

;.t. 


'* Take 1 /> (oinmodilies np* 

Ml .iiir ' ilK.'* 



a Hen VI IV, \ii, ii(i 

; V. abo M 

/!., 


111, ill, if*i 

1 


(0 

To deal with, lo e 

lu oiintr r. 

to 


co[K‘ with. 




"Oiir powii .i!,*.iMisl 1ln‘ ri'inli. 
And on*' .iisiui-tl <ili'iid<i\\i I . iMifinn .i thud 
Mils! take «/• iis." 

A Hin. fl' I. ni, 71; v .iImi Hen. T 11. 
IV, 7: ; Cor., Ill, I, jji. 

{■■.) To trill. '' 

, '■ 111011^11 111* tfHtk uf> IIIV 1' n- 'N'lnirlnni*, \i'l 

1 inadi' a slidt to ini'll him " * 

l/iii , M, ui, 41. 

(o) To.ilnisi', to scold, to rate. 

" 1 was taken up fi>r laying lhl•ln down.** 

1 . ti. r., 1, 11, 1 <5. 
TAKING. r.,ndj. Infections, niidif;iinnt. 
('t. Take .\., tr.s, (S) ; IL, ml i s. (j). 

, " SliiUi- liri vniim; hoii* s, 

You taking .lirs, wiih l.ii'irnrss.” 

K. I . II. IV, 1511. 

IL, subs, (i) Seizure, ciiplare. 

"Till* inaniii'r nt llirir taktui^ iimv .'ippi’.ir 
At largi* disuuirsi'd in ihis p.ipiT Inn*." 

A'liA. //-V, vi, o. 

(2) Ma1iii[nnnt influence, infection, Cf. 

Adj. 

** Illt'ss thre from wiiirlwituU. star-hlaidini;, 

ami takinii.'* K‘. Ill, i\, 58. 

(3) Confusion, aj'itation, distress of 

mind, a dileinma. 

*' \Vh.»t a taking wa.s hi* in, whrn yniir huv 
band askrd who was in Ihr li.iNkrt.’* 

.V. ir. ir., Ill, ill, ; V. also R. of 
45 b 

TAKING OFF, Killing;, exci'ution (a 
euplieinisni). 

, " lli-i xiilni'S 

Will plead like anKi ls. timnpcr-uingiiod, 
against 

The deep daniiiatioii of lii^ takinii~otf.** 
Mac., 1, vii, -‘o ; v. al>o A'.,/-., V, 1, fio. 

TAKING UP. Horrowinf^ 'money upon 
■ trust. Cf. “ Take up ** (3). 


I " If .*1 mail IS throiigh with llifin in honest 

I - taking up, tln-ri tliev mii^l *'l.ind upon 

Wsenirilv.” j II, n IC I, li, 17. 

TALENT, A t;don. Note.-— 
wa.s soin(;tin);'‘S written tftlcHi and the 
two words w TO frecpiently played upon. 
LeviAs, Mampulits ViHnhiiPmtm (1570), 
has ?.7r "the /fl/cw/ cf an hank.” 

Cf. Marlowe, Tamhurlaitte : 

** And now doth gh.isUy derdh 
With gr^'Ay tallents gripi* my'^'jleedin;; li'-.ii t." 
Nath. ' V*A r.irr talent. 

Dull. If a talent hr- ,1 rlaw, look how Iv t laws 
^ him with a UAent." L. L. L., IV, ii, t*i. 

TALENT, 2 . (i) A Mini of money 

amon^ fhe ancient Greeks. 

“ Thi n, ‘as* In Kiatrfwl virtin* I ai.i iHumd 
To \«>in fl' *' litail, I do return th'x^i* fn/ui/s." 

r. of .1., I. II. h. 

«(.!) An nnijimflU tftf goVl, “a locket 
eoiisistiiif' of hair platted and set 

ill fjold" (Mcilont*). 

" .\iid Ip. hrhoUl Hies** tal/ttts of th* ir h.iii. 

With Iwiai'M iii'lal ainfifoii-lv impl' -Kh’d." 

/.. C , .'04. 

(3) A natural a faculty. 

"'IliMsi ihat .ni'e fools let llrrii th*ir 
talents." y. |.V . I, V, lU. 

TALL. /X.S. /r?c/ "docile, obedii-nt. 

(i) (fiMCi fnl, comely, p(%V)nab]e. 
i ** I .1111 iK't fall rnom'.li lo bt t'orrii llif fiim lion 

j u.ll" /•. .V , IV. 11. ^ 

! (j) Stout. wi ll-liiiilt. 

j " Whil h IIMII V a good lall fellow li.id d* A 1 • 'y’d 

I '.*1 • .>w irdiv.*' 

lHtH.IV 1,1 I, Oj; V. .dsn * //i'll IV III, 

I 11 , ss : -U. tr. It'., 11 , I, ; 11 . 11, «> ; 

! I . of .S’., IV*, i, «). 

(3) Having; lieij^lit, Imr. 

I ** I .lUi im>r*’ than coininon tall." 

' A. Y. I.., 1, 111, 112. 

(4) Stately and of preat Inirthoii. 

*** (Ireat Jove, OthHIo gii.ird 
, And swell his sail with thin* own i>i ''Pifiil 

bn-.ith. 

That he iiiav bless this bav with hi*, tall *.hi}' *’ 
» Olh . Il, i, 7u ; v. also Rteh. 1 1 II, 1, 2K5 ; 

: K. /.., IV, vi, 18. 

(O Lusty, Spirited, daring, brave, 

I courageous. 

' '* Spoke liki a tall man that respects Ins 

I repniation.** 

, Rich, lll-l, iv, 146; V. rilso lieu. K-II, 

! i, fti ; R. amt II, iv, 

; (6) Clever, able. 

I •* ril sw.sr 1'3 the prince thou ar* 1 tMl f» How 

I of thv hands and that thou wilt m>i be 

drunk.** 

; W. T., V, ii. 178 ; v. .ilso T. of S., IV, iv, 

' 17 ; .V. IT. ir., I, iv. 2h. 

I fy) Well-born, fashionable. 

' ‘ 11 « *s as lall a man as aiiv's in Illyria.*’ 

^ r. .V.’, 1, iii, 18. 

: TALLOW-KEECH. v. Keech. 

! TALLY. F. /<i/ 7 /c— a notch, a score kept 
i on a piece of wood:* /n ///*■»-- to cut. 
j A notched piece of wood employed 
j as a means of keeping accounts, 



• “ Our i'll I I). Ill iio ntlii r iKHiks but the 

‘‘CMii* .mil tlif 

z Ut'n vii, 3'> ; \J also Soii»r< 

^ ( XXII. to. 1 

TAME. Adj. (i) Gt'iitlk. tlwiicsticatcd. 

" * w<»rhl to son 

Huw tame, vlirii nn'ii .iu<lwniiii-ii aro alone, 

A nuMiork wcotcli c.iii jii.iki- tl 4 nirstril 
ijiri'w.** • ^r. of S., il, i, 30fS. 

(j) Sululiiod, depressed, cowardly. 

“ \’fiu .III* a tame 111.111.” . 

• A/. iV. /A HI, ii. 259. 

(3) Spiritless, dull, uninferesliiiK. 

” III' lint ton tame iicitln'r, but ^1 your own 
ilisin'tion be youi tutor."#* 11 

\ /fain.. Ill, 11, 15. 

(4) nililililrd. , 

most p(x>rain.iii, in.iile Inuir tn foi tune's | 
Mows.” K. L., IV, VI, l•>5. 

(;) llunnlrss ineyet^iiiil. 

" lli'i .'‘Ifieilu’sfiv tame it tlie piev nt |M?w.e 
Aiul iiTiif‘tiirss of the people,*’ 

Vor., IV, VI, 2. 

(ft) \V(jiited,0h;il)itiin1. .customary. i 

" Si'r|U« ^leiiiiK bniii |||i- ,j|I , 

I'liat time, .iri|u.iintaii' e, eu*.t"iii, .iiid mn- I 
iliti'ih ^ j 

M.ide tame .nnd mo'd f.imih.u to tiiv n.ifui'*.” ! 
a Y . and ( Ill, in, in • 

TAME-C«EATER. A peUy roKuc. 0 
low name.stcT. ('f. Iloaiiinoni and 
I'h’ti her, /*Vor Maid of the I nu . “ My 
ib'coy-diicli, this tawe thealet,** 

** ll'-’s M'l sw.i|^i*''rer, Imstess ; .j turn e-theater, 
r f.uth. ’ j Hen. Jl' 11 , iv, 71. 

TAMED PIECE A flat. \ cash that 
has liiTii hroachod iffid out of vvhirh the 
spirit IS llown. 'rii4* coiitriits an* coii- 
.sripu'iitly Hat to the tr'stc*. 

“Ill ... WIMlIll ill ink up 
• ‘I 111 lei s .mil cli' of .1 (tat tamed /.te* r.” 

r. attd IV, I, fti. 
Note. - l*or " piiee " lavk, 1 1 . Bi-.iuiiiiint 
.Mel Flftiliei, MoHMCur 9I honia't, V, 10: 

" .stiike .t lush piet^e of wini .” 

TAN. Vh. To impair the fn*slinf.s.s of. 

“ Millioii’d .uridi nts 

Creep in ’lwi,\t vows and di.ing'- derrees of 
kings. 

Tan sam*d beauty.” 6nnnrf CXV, 7. 

TANG. An imitative word. 

1., siib.s. A twang, atilirill sound that 

gratos on the ears. • 

" !■ »r she h.id .i tongm- «Mh 1 tane, 

Wi'uld cry to a .t.-iiloi, (lO li.»m: ! ” 

Temp., 11 , il, 50. 

11 ., vlli A., trs. To utter loudly.. to 
twang. 

" Let thy tongue tang argiinieiiLs of state.” 

T. iV., II, V, 135. 

1 \, iiitrs. To ring. 

“ Let thy tongue tanq will arguini‘nts#of 
stale.*’ T. i<.. In, iv, 6j. 

TANLING. E. fan ^ /iii^-diin. s.ciix. 
One tanned by the heat of the sun. 

** Hopeless 

To have the courtesy your cradle promised. 
But In be still hot suiiuner^ tanlinas and 
The slinnkiiig slav« of winter.” 

Cym-t IV, iv, 29. 


TARDY. Vb. 'I'o ihlav, In Inndrr, to 
retanl. 

" The I'lHiil niinil of K .iiiullo taidied 
Mv switi ( ‘Illllll.lllit “ II / , III, II. I'e) 

TARDY-GAITED. Slow in luolinii, 
gisli. • 

" CIliJe the riip|»le tardv-Z'Oted iiii>lil 
Who, like .1 liiiil and ii^lv uiMi, doth hinp 
So tediously ^w.iy.” Hen I IV, I'lol , .*0. 

TARGET. \ targe, a sin.dl shuld nr 
buckler. 

" 1 iii.uli* no more .idn. lull look .ill then 
S"Ven poinfc in my tartitt I Inis.*’ 

I /I. II. /r 11 ^ ivr.:*M. 

TARRE. .A.S.J Yvigi/;/ lo ])iovoke; Low 
Ch*r. tanen, tn^ni. 

• To |>rovoke, lo egg on. In iiu.jle. 

* "‘flu* ii.iiion hold'. It no sin to ttirre tin in 

lo lolltiovei-s^*’ 

Ham . II, II, 310; V. .ilsfi T. and t , \ , 
i»jV)Z ; K. J., IV. I, 117. 

JARRIANCE. Drlny. al.o.l.>, Cf. l.ur- 

b#.\. /‘i/Nci, V, «; V “ No loiigiT r 
with Ihe n st would •make*' ak.o, 
Soullny, / r//r; s, IV..’|i . ** ^\y tatriam r 
at ( i1ii.k*M»‘oli‘ vv.’is but ot four ilays.” 

• .1111 tiiip.iiK III of mv iarname.*’ 

• Y.tr I ,ll,vii, uo, V .ilai II, 4 

TARRY. \'b., (rs. 'To wail for. ' 

*’ 1 1 '' III. it will li.ive .t I .ik> "III ol till wlu'.il, 

^lll^l /'O-n* III' I'lindiii;; ” i'.andf ,l,i, in. 

TARTAft. r.’irtariis, hell. (1. S|Mns«*i, 

Mnfhrr IlufthiiiTs /Vi/r^V, 1*94: 

" lie I'Mtk I .iilllM le Ills sn.fkie w.iiid. 

With whiih 111' il.iiMiud ghosts he l'ov 1 iiclh,^ 
Andfliii'-s ml' '., .iiul 1 artar^ * :iip« l•‘lh.'' 

» Marui " I*o||'»w i" . 

.Sir ’lo. |o ill'* g.il''. o| Tartar, thou most 
• M I 11 * III ill vil of wil.” 

Y. .V, II, V, ih'> ; V. :ilsf> //r». P-ll, 11, 
12 I ; f . Iv., IV, 11, \z. 


TASK. L. subs. (1) Mu.siiiess, work ill! 
po‘.i*d by oth. ra». 

“’llii iiiv iiu.'in /fisft would be as he.iv^ to 
me, .IS 'iis oili'iU'..” Temp., Ill, 1, 4. 

(2) Munh usoiui* eniployiuent, toil, la- 
bour. 

“ V\ hiKl ihe he.ivv pIoiu.»hin;iii siuin'S, 

•Ml willi W'Miy ta'tk f'^id'Ui''.’’ 

M. N. I)., V, i, 

II., vb. fi) occupy, to engage, to 
( ngro;-.. 

" W'^w-fMiId be p'solvnl 
B' foi' w hr .11* hiiri, of vurie things 'if w'eight 
'lh.it tuik our Ihoughl*.." 

Hen. r-l, 11, r, ; V. alvi .U. W. W., IV, vi, 
{O (t'lliow'd by parlii. genii.). 

(2) lo summon. 

" To thy strong bidding 
Tuik Ariel and .ill his r|U.iiity.’' 

lemp., I, II, 10 1. 

fi) r o impose, to loat^ 

'*1 am nnforiiin.ite in tlu* inlirniity, and 
flan- not task my W'*.ikii'-s, uitli any 
more.’’ Oth., Il, III, 

(4) To •hajt'e. to chalh nge, to test, to 
tax with. 



TAS 


r>4o 


TAX 


" N.iy, task rii' Ift iny wonl *’ 

1 ///II. /r IV, i, t). 

(5) '1*0 hiy iinilcr obli^alioii. 

'* I ta^k Ih/' f.irih t/» I In* Iik*- ** 

Kuh./i iV, I, ; V, nlvt AT. /., Ill, i, 147. 

(ft) li.) tax. 

*' And ill till* n'-i'k of tli.il, /fis/f'rf tin* wholn 
slati*." • I tint. IV- IV', iii, 92. 

TASKING. A challcufff.i. 

'• 'I'l n iiw, IfU mi*, 

Jlow sliow'd lih taskinfi t " 

I Ihn. /I'-V. ii, Si. 

TASSEL-GENTLE. A licrcfl -pintle, a 
tniitfcd inalo Koshawk (rallfd avh///* 
from its docili* and tr.udabk* disfiositioii 
and tiercel iK’r.ansc hi* is a third Irss thai> 
the fe;iialo). Cf. lloliiifs, Aiddrmv «/ 
Arntnry : ** Tiercel, Teurll, hr TassNl 
is the K*"ni’nd mui'ic for tin* Mali* of all 
l.irge Hawks.” v. Tercel. (X also, 
S|)c*nhrr, Faerie Qucetie, V'f. iv. 4.^8 : 

llaviiif^ far off I'siiirfl a irticF 
'riie fvord (u tiu* passage Iroiii Shake- 
speare is ii.sed lifiuratively for a kind 
lover, #. „ 

" O, for :i f.ilnmriN v/iiy**. 

To lun* this /avv.7 ;•.«//:• lM«'k .nj.iiii.** 

A*, anti / , II, ii. i(>o. 


TASTE. {,. N-l). A., trs. (i) lo try, 

to test, to make trial of. 


** t/-t nil* ia\tf my hors<*." 

1 Urn. IV IV, 1, ii*>; v. .iNo l\ .V., HI, 
i, 7i; 111,1V, J22: 7. flin/ /*.. I. Ill, JI7- 

(j) '1*0 parliilp^lte in, 1<» expericiue 
I “ And liri'.itliiiiK to hi<4 bi/Mtlih'ss • \»/ 11 * im*, 
rin* iiici'iisv of ,i vow, .1 holv \ow, ' 

Ni'vor to taste tin* pl/Msiin s ol tin wnrld."*’ , 
K. IV, ill. i.H ; V. .iImi J. C., II, li, ,13 ; ; 
A'. V, iii, |vi. tj 

IL.intr.s. (i) 'I'o pcrci'ive the relish by i 
applyinff to the orj'aiis of taste. 1 
" Tliiiipi swiHl III tu,\tt', einvv III di|{r'«ti€m > 

Miur.” Ruh. It -I, II', 2jiJ. 

(j) To gratify, to give pleasure. 

" I do not .-Imiik’ 

To li'Il vm wli.it 1 w.is, 5.iinr niv nin\i*rsioii 
So Hw.H llv Ustes, lu’iiij; tin’ H1111U I am.’* 

y. L., IV', iii, 136. 


II., subs, (i) 'I'he act of tasting. 

** Till' lust of swi'i'ts is swi'rtc"4t l.i^t.** 
, Kuh. //-II, i, 13. 

(j) The sense by which iwc perceive 
the distinctive relish of anything. 
** Sans li'i’lh, s.ma cyos, s.ius taste, sans 
I'wrylhing.’* .-I. Y- L., 11 . vii, lOA. 

( 3 ) Appreciation, intellectual relish. 

** Whoso qiialifKMtioii shall roino into no true 
taste again." 0th., II, i, itS, 


(-0 

(5) 


The act of experiencing, experience. 
" 1 h.ivo ;V*ii*'^t forgot ihr taste erf ioari.^ 
Mtw., V, V, t ) ; V. also lien. r-II, li, 51. 

Trial, proof, specimen, sample. 


Como, give us «i taste of vour quality.*' 
Ham,, 11 . ii, 435 *. v. al!k» A\ 1 . li, 39 ; 
Cor., Ill, i. 31 ; ; -f . V. A., Ill, iv, 93 . 


(h) Sense, sort, degree. 

" It is a criMture that I li'.irli t/i fight, 

To bind, to stop, to run direi tiv* on. 
llisYorpfiral motion govirn’d by iiiv sViril. 
And,vu soil • taste, is L/M)idn«. f>'il v»." 

> /•''*, IV, i, 34. 

TASTEFUL. ^Japable of discerning or 
appiT'Ciating. what L gooil^(only once 
used by ShaKt;.*j])C'arc). 

" When 

Her^ winning cherries shall their sweetnew fall 
Ufimi tliv //M/r/id lips, 4 fnAt wilt thmi think 
Of roltcW kings or blubber’d qin ens ? ’* 

T. iV. A'., I. i, 179. 

TATTERli;>. (i) Ragged. 

*'Thr'iiigh tattered cl^lhcs small vices do 
Sppear.’* . K. L., IV, vi, i 

(2) Oilapitiated, shfAving gap^. 

*' 'lh.it fr/im the c.vtle’s tattered b,iltleiiienl<i 
Our f.iir appoinliuenls m.'iy be wll p«-in-.’d.’’ 

• // HI. 111. 

TATTERING. 'Tatlered (active for pas- 
.sive). • . , 

" Woiifid our iatterins ri.loiirs .Nailv up" 
/f. V, V. 7. 

TAWDRY-LACE. Note.—** Tawdry " is 
a corruption of St. Audrey, which again 
i.s a, corruption of St. HthAri<la. It 
implies that tin* things so Called had 
been iioiight at the fair#of St. Audrey, 
where gay toys t^f all sorts were sold. 
'Ihe fair was held in the Isle ol J'dy on 
thr day of the saint (October 17). 
Nicholas llarpslield in his llistoria 
I'.ctlesiae Anf^Uct^aae make!i St. Audrey 
die of .1 .>welling in her throat which she 
cons'ilrred as a* particular jiulgmenl, 
lor h/iving been in her youth much 
addicted to wearing fine nccl^aces. 

. He ])articularly describes the Intt'dry 
necklace ; ** Solent Angliac noslrac 

niulierc?s lonpicin quondam, ex tenui 
ct siibtili siTica confectum, collo ge.- Uire ; 
quiiin Fthchedae totquem apellamus 
(tawdry lace) forsaii in cjiis quod 
diximiis menioriam.” The word at 
lirst was not associated with shabby or 
showy splendour, but with a necklace 
of a certain , rural fashion worn by 

• country wenches. Cf. Spenser, Shep- 
herd* s Calendar, April: 

" Bind your fillets fast 

And gird in your waist, 

for more fineness, with a itundry lacei\ 

Cf. also Fletcher, The Faith! ul 
Shepherd, IV. i : 

** The primrose chaplet, taudry tact, and ring." 

e xVgain, Drayton. PolvoWinn, 11 ; 

" Of which the Naiads and tht- blue .Ni-reids m.ike 
Them faui/n^ for thek: necks." 

" Come, you promised me a tawdry lace 
and a pair of sweet gloves." 

W, IV, iii, 243. 

TAX. Vb. ^i) To strain, to make de- 
mands on. ' 



TAX 


TEL 


I • •• Tat not so bad a voicv 

To sl.indcr inii«ic any more than once," 

Ay.. II. iU. 44. 

^2) 'I'o iicciiso, to ropi^acl'^to censure. 

•• Hi- fluvki'd for 8il\co but never iaxtd 

for spopch." 

A. IK., I. i, 66; alu) //aiii.*!. iv. 18; 
T, and I, iii. looJ M. iU.,1ll, iv. 79 ; 
•A. Y. il| vii, ^jjfT.andC., I.iii. 190. 

(1) at. 

“ I'aith, nicer, you tat Signior Benedick too 
miii ir* .#..4., 1, 1,3* 

TAXATION, (i) The act* of imposing 
taxes for the raising of revi^iuc. 

" Me hath^t mnnrjf for tli^sr Irish wars,* 
ills burthcimus taxatians notwithstanding.** 

% ^ Rich. II-//. i. 260. 

(2) A claim a demand (as*a triliute). 

" 1 bring no overture of war. no taxattan of 
'loiiwgq.** ^ ^ ^ T. N., I. V. 488. 

(ji) Scaiulal. the being too free with one's 
tongue, censure. ^ 

" Spf.ik uo dinrc of hiin, yoii*I 1 Ik: whippiKl 
for taxation niic of the** d.ivs.** 

A . y. /.., I. ii. 76. 

TAXING. Censiiro. 

** If Ii^' be frr***, 

\\7iy lIuMi iiiy fn.vmj!.' like .1 wild-/jinjsr flies, 
Uiirlaimcd of any man.** 

i4. V. /.., It, vii. 86. 

TEACH. (i)*Vo impart knowledge or 
skill to. 

*• To teath a teacher ill lK*se<‘infth me.’* 

L. L. /.., II. i, 107. 

(2) To cause a persqii to accpiire skill in. 

"'Ihe vill.tiiy yoiiTtvrrA iin-, 1 will » x<*Mit«*.** 

^ .1/. r., Ill, I, 61. 

(3) To .show, to toll. 

** Teoih 1110, dc.ir (Tcaturc, how to think and i 
• s|ifak.'' C. IC.f 111, Ii, 33.^ 

(4) 1*0 show how. 

“ WV’II tcoth him to know^lurth'S from j.iys.'* 
M. W. IK., Ill, ill, 3j. 

(5) To prompt. 

** If 1 alTcct it more 

Tlian as 3'our honour and .is your renown. 

Let me no more from this olM^dicncc rise. 
Which my most inward true and duteous 
spirit 

Teachetk.** 2 Hen. IV-IV, v, 149. 

TEAR A CAT. To do a doughty deed, 
or a il»*e(l of violence, probably from 
some cruel act having been performed 
by some daring ruffian, to excite sur- 
prise and alarm. Cf. Day. We • of 
Gulls (Induction) : ** 1 had rather 

hcarc two good jests, than a whole play ; 
of such tear-cat thunderclaps ** ; also, | 
Marstoii (?). Histriomastix : Sirrah. t]^is | 
is you that would rend and teir a cat | 
upon a stage** ;• again. Middleton, 
Hoaring Girl : \ 

D. ** Wliat's thy name, fdlow soldier ? ' 

r. 1 am called by tlioie who have seen my valour, I 
Tear-cai:* . • | 

'* 1 could piny Eidk rarely, or a part to tear 

atal m» T if . AT. £7 1 , U# aj. I 


TEAR-FALLING. Shedding tears, hence 
tender, compas-siona te. 

" Tcar-faltins pily dwrlls not in this ryi-.” 

Ruh. in IV, II, 1.0. 

TECHY. V. Tetchy. . * 

TEDIOSITY. Tcilioiisness (used prdan • 
tically). 

** What tediiOity and disi*iis.\iiity 

Is hen* .uuong ye ! *' T. jV. A'., Til, v, j. 

XEEM. A.S. tymaii, from tcam-^\i te.ini, 
a progeny : iicman. to be pregnant. 

VI). A., intrs. To bear yoniifp, to 
produce, to become pregnant.' 

" If she must Ictrn 
Cn-.ib* lnT I hild of sphs’ii.** 

* K. /.., I, iv, 272 ; V. also i)lh.^ IV*, i, 2U. 

• H., lrs.» To produce, to bring forth, to 
give birth to. « (*f. Metcher, Ihmhiti 
hlaningr, V, 3 : “ That Jeitilo 

eartlr that Arni’r/ so inaiiy children,'* 

• •also, Milton, Siunson .’Igoiii.str.s, 

f. 

•* .Vinl l.iv i-n wliilo a li'tlix .iiisl, 

Fioiii out l^r .isliy womb now ti^med," 

Agj^iii, iMilton, rarutfisfi Lost, VIJ, 

. ‘ft 4 : 

**Tlu* Farih obeyed, .and, str.iiglit ^ 

()|M iiiiig III (' (orlilo womb, teemed at a birth 
Iiinuiio'ious living ('MMtiiri's, ptifcct foims, 

Lunlu'd .uid full i.;riiwii.’* 

• 'lli)‘ ovi M iiHMil nothing U'cms but hatoful 
do« ks." 

lien. r-V, 51 ; v. alsi> T. of A., IV, 
iii, 178 ; Mat., 176. 

TEEN^ A.S. //••)/*«— siilfering injustke; 

I ticnnn—U) irritate, to iiinoy- 

(inef, sorrow, v(‘xation, troubh*, 
pain. Cf. Spenser, luierie Quecne, I, xil, 

ifii ; 

•* n.uk I'i U luru Id th.il gnsit K.irnu Queen, 

And lii’i' to si-i vi; six vD.irs in warlike wise, 

’(i.iiiist lhal ppMi.l i'.iyiiiiii king that works her 
fcrnc.” • 

Also, as late as Iliirna, liruar Water ; 
** Last d.iy I gr.il, wi’ sjiilo .lud teen.** 

*' My liearl bleeds 

To Uiiiik o' the teen tliat 1 iiave turned you 
to.” 

TemfK, I, ii, 64 ; v. alsri R. and /., I. iii, 
12: Rich. ///-JV, i, 97; L. L. L., 
IV, 111, 159 ; V. and A ., 808 ; L, C., 192. 


TELL. A.S^ icllan^^U) count; talu—m 
^ tale, a number. * 

(1) To count, to enumerate. 

** I know but of a siiigir.* part, in aught 
Pertains to tJie state, and (1) front but in that 
• fik 

Where otiicrs teU steps with me." 

Hen. K///-I, ii. 43; v. also Temp., II, i, 
14 ; T. N. K., fll, v, 80 ; V, iv, 56, 92 ; 

9 Sonnet XXX, 10; CXXXVlli, 12; 

^ V. and A., 277 , 52^ 

(2) To communicate, to divulge. 

** I will tell you a thing, but you shall let it 
dwell darkly witli you." 

• • A, W., IV, ill, 9 . 

I (3) To narrate, to relate. " < 

jUSi’ tt 
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“ ].(‘l IIS Mt ilfMiii till* (;i(Miiul 
Ami /(// sad ^Inrii'b tif tin- di'.itii of ktiif;^.'' 

Khh. H 111. ii. 156. 

(.[) 'I'o solve, lo explain. 

** VVlioso jiskrd hiT for liis wife, 

His riddle told not. lout Ills life.'* 

Per., l*n»l.. j8. 

(5) ’*’*> Ki VC information to. 

" 1 told him of niysi-IIL" 

A. and C., 11. il. 7». 

(f») 'I'o as.stirc. 

“ 'riiey are liurs, I ran Ml you.** 

^ I 7. unif Ill, 11, 107. 

TELL.l cannot ■= I know not what to say, < 
tliink, or make of it ; a common phrase 
in ohi ])lays. ('f. (in-eiie, for 

Vpatart Cottriiry : “ I cannot tell, they 
preach faith, faith, ami say tVat doiflg 
of alines i.s pajii-sti'y." 

'• 111 some u-sppLts, I «!■•»«( I i.innol gr», I 
cannot tell." ^ 

2 Hen. IV I, li, 1^7; v. aKo tUn. I'- 1/ 
i, 22 ; Rkh. Ill I, lii, 70 ; ( or., vi, 

** 15 0/ S., IV, ill, 22 ; IV, iv, «)i. 

TEMPER. 1'. tentpen-r • temper; I.. 

icmficvn apportion, regultite.'ipialify. 

J., vl). trs. (1) To iiiiA. tocom- 
poiiml. Cf. I'xodiis xxix, 2 : “ Cakvs 
imleaveneil tenipcu'd with oil." 

" It is a poistm temiHt'd l»v 

Ham., V, II, o \ ; v. / . I., V, 11, ,»oo ; 
('ym., V, -'so ; A’. ii»id / ..vlll, v, y<» ; 
J. V. /-., I, II. 12. 

(j) To muiilti,^to fashion. 

^ " ’ Tis sh<* 

That temf^ers him to this I'stiv mifr.** 

A'kA, III -I, I, <'s ; V. alsii 1,’utfK, HI. iii, 
f.j ; r. A., IV. iv. lo.,; /'. C. V., Ill, 
u, A4 ; Hen. T II, 11. i iS. 

« 

(3) To knead lietweeii tlie linger ami 
the thumb, C'f. IHiddleton. .Ii/v- 
thinii for a Oiiict J ifr : " You 

must temper him hke wax, or he’ll 
* not steal." 

"What wax mi fnvin hut disv lives with 
temherini; ? ” iVei h.il noun.) 

I . iifiJ .t ., 565. 


(4) To moisten, lo wtnk to a proper 
consislenee. 

" old fund oy« 

Cast you, with the waters lh.it ytui lose 
To temper flay." ' K. L., 1, iv, 30^ 

B., intrs. (i) To come to a certain 
condition, to become pliable so as 
to mould to some design. 

" 1 have him already tempering 6c'twecn my 
finger aiul inv thuinh." 

J Hen. /r-lV, iil, no- 
Note.- -The liiinro is fnnii the uld practice 
of working up the ^ivax with the fingir and 
thunih t((•^«lltell it before se.iyng a reltiT. 
abo A., trs. (3). 


(j) To accord, to agree, to conform. 

" Fftv uicii rightly temper with the stun.*' 

3 Wen.' FMV, vi, aq. 
Note.— * Temper with the stars "—yirld 
to destiny, aau Gonionuity with fortune. 


11 ., subs, (i) Di.spohition, telnpera- 
iiiiAit (arising Irom the mixture of 
th( 3 bour 3'irincii)al humcur.s). «, 

** Wmt mil of gix'd temper would endure 
this tvnpest ol I'xHam.iiioii ? " 

2 HenMV-ll, i, ; v. alsa> /. C'., 1, ii, 
f 127 ril/or.. Ill, i, 52. 

(2) ModeratVn. ^ 

*•’ " His eapt.iiii's lie.irt. 

Which in the sciiftles of gre.it fighu h.itli 
^biirst 

The buckles 011 his brcasft n.-m gi *. all temper.** 
r A. and C., 1, i, 8. 


(3) Characteristic cpialities. 

" 1 holds your tetnperAn .1 high n snect.’* 
fi Hen. /IMII, i, 169. 

(4) Calmness of mind, equanimity, 
self restraint. Cf. Popc| Moral 
Essays, II, 257 : 

f*' oil ! blesscxl rvith**fr«i/vr, wh^se unclouded ray 
Call iii.ilo* trviiihrniw cht*'*rfiil as tu-day." 

" Keen me in temper, I would not b* mad." 

* . AT. A., I.v, 41. 

{5) Constivutioii of the wiind as regaids 
irritability or irascibility. 

" A hot temper Ic.ijis o*»t :i cold ili • 1 ee " 

.* A/, r., I, li, ih. 


(0) 7'hc state of a nielal, As leganls 
hardne.ss, ])o]i.sh. etc. *1 
" .\iid will m.iint.uii whg^ thou lia^t ^.lid ix 
falM* 

In thy heart'bloiid, though being all tiH> Imm. 
To stain tin* temper of my knighllv snoid." 
Ri,k. //-IV, 1, 29; V. also I Hin. IV V, 
II, 04 ; I Htn. VI II, iv, i j ; lilh , V, 
li, 2SI 

TEMPERANCE. \i) Moderation, self- 
coidrol. Cf. Miljoii, Paradise I.ost, XI T, 
5S3 : “Add virtue, i)alieiice, lent- 
pet a nee.** 

** Wliat, .in* you cliafol ? 

Ask taxi for temperame.** 

Hen. VIII-\, i, 124; v. also Cvr., Ill, 
iii,«2S; Ham., HI, ii, H; A. anti C., 
V, li, 48 ; iUat-., IV, iii, 92. 


(^) 


(3) 


(•« 


ScMitidiiess of mind. 

" 13«‘ l)v, goTKi iii.idani, when we do aw «ku 
him ; 

I doubt not of his U'mpt ranee.** 

K. L., IV, vii, 24. 

Chastity. 

" I .iin sure, 

Though yob can guess what temperame should 
lx?. 

You know not wh.it it is." 

A. and C., Ill, xtii, 121 ; v. also K. of L., 
8N4. 

2\grceablc tcmperatiire.»*' mild cli- 
mate. 


** It (the island) roust nerds be of subtle, 
tender, and delicate temperanc-e.** 

Tetnp., H. i, 43. 

i-EMrERATE. (i) Calm, cool, self-re- 
strained. 

'*Who, c.'ui be wise, nm.i/ed, temperate and 
furious. 

Loyal and neutral in a moment ? '* 

^ Mac., II, iv, 90. 


(2) Not liable t« excess (ol heat), mild, 
genial, agreeable. 
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•“ Sll.tll I iiiiiip.ir(! Ihi'i* til :i siiiiiiiiir's dav ? 
rii' .irt nvMT lovi’ly and inonj tnnpt'rate.** 
Soiwct XVI 1 1, i. 
(?) Clinsto. I H 

" Sill* N not lint, but tc^pfrate as the nioni.** 
T. of S., II, i, a88. 

TEMPORARY. Connoctedlvith tdnporal 
anil not •spiritnSl matins (only once 
iisftl hy Shakospciircjr 

I know him for n man divino and holy : 

Not M urvypiior a tnnporary inRAIItT.'* • 
,U. A/., V, I, las. 
Note. — “ Temporary ineduler one who 

iiitnxluci‘& himself, ns often as ^ can find 
opportunity, into other nien*§ •concerns ** 
(Ib'nley). ^ 

TEMPORIZE. (iT^o comply' with the 
tinio. • • ' • 

.\ll is well ; and might have lieen much 
bi'ller, if 

He rould|iave I Cor., IV, vl, 

(2) To come to Icrtfts with, to acconimo- 
ilatc otie'.s self to. 

“ You will with the lioiii's.” 

M. /!., I,*i, ; V. .ilso 7*. and C., IV, iv, 

r>; K. V, ii, 125. 

TEMPT, (i) To try, to prove, to put to 
trial. 

*' SlTdl I be templed of the devil tliiis^ ’* 

Uiih. iv, 418. 

(2) 'I'n iniliicfh to incite, to solicit to ill. 

“ (lold were as gnml as twenty nr.itors. 

And will, no doubt, tempt him to aiivthiiig." 

Kick. ///-IV, ii, y), 

(3) provoke, to defy. Cf. Dent, 

vi, if> : Ye slviH not the 

Lord y^our (iod. * 

** fempt liini not too Jar." 

.1. and C., I, til. ir ; v. also //. and V, 
iii, 59 ; Af. *V. D., 11, \ m. 

(•l) J'o entice. 

" My feiii.ile evil 

TempUih my In'tter .iiigel from niv snh*." 

Santu’t CXLIV, 0. 

TEN BONES. A cant term for the ten 
linnet b. Cf. Heauinoiit and hTolcher, 
Coxrnmb, II, x : 

*' Uy these 

Ten ho}tes I’ll turn she apn and untile a 1 ioum>, 

Hut 1 will have it.” 

" Hy thesi* ten boHe% iny lords, he did sp#*ak 
lliem to me in the garret one night." 

2 lien. V/-I, hi, 187.^ 

TEN COMMANDMENTS. A c.ant term 
for the nails of the ten fini^ers. Cf. 
The Four P's (cpiotcd by Steevens) : 

" Now t'Tfnymes 1 bcscficlic hym th.it hyc s'^tes. 
Thy wives ten commandements may serch thy five 
wytb*s." 

" W'as 't I ? yes, I it was, proud French- 
wom.iii ; 

i Could 1 come near your beauty with my nails, 
rd S' t my ten commandments in your Jacc.** 

2 lien. F/-1, ill, hq- 
Note.--I»iigfellowr Tkc Spanish Student, 
111, iii, uses the expression as slang for the 
ten lingers : " In with you, and bo busy 
with the ten commandmenls under the sly." 


END. A., trs. (i) To 
protector, to guard, i 
" Tend me to-uigbt.'* 


acebmpany as 
4 . and C., IV, ii, 24. 


(2) To atU'iul, to acooinp.tny. 

"They (e.ins) /e;i./ the eiowii, yet iitill with 
me thev 

Rich. //-IV, i. if)8 ; v. also I'nnp., I, ii. 47. 

(3) To have? a care for. ^ 

" Thev do tend ihe profit of tin* land." 
a Hen. F/-I, I, 201 ; v. .iIm, Rnh. ///-IV, 
i, OV 

B., irttrs. (1) To have a tendency, Itj 
move in a certain direction. 

• “ ills alTeclioiis do not tli.it w.iy tend.** 

^ Ham., Ill, i, 170. 

(2) 1'o wait as a servant. , * 

* " More should I qiiestiou tliee, and more I 

must, - 

• From whence thou r.-un'st, how tended on." ‘ 

, ^ A. \y., II, i, 207. 

(3) ready, to yi: in wailing. 

" The .I'.ateiates tend, and eveiytliing is bent 
For Kny.ind." Hain., IV, hi, 44. 

»(.|) Ik) b(j atlenlive. 

* ** 'Tciul to the m.isler’s whistle.” • 

• Temp., I, 1, 8. 

(<?) lP4.'id close, to loll^>w. 

" I hf i I'liltl veiig'Miice lend iitKui your ste|)s' " 

. * a //m. r/ -lll, ii, .104. 

TENDANCE, (i) Atl. nli.m. Cf. Milton, 

I Patariisi’ VI H, 47: 

I " I hey jit her (ommg sprung, 

I Ami toMiliecl by hi r fan trndatue gl.idlier grew." 

* " N.itine does reqiiiro 

{ Her tiiiKs of pMservntioii, wliieli, peiforee, 

j I )e I tr.ul son, .ii.’.ong'.^ n^ budliien mortal, 

I .Must give mv fendattee to." 

I Htn. 17// III, II, 149; V. .’dso T. of 

i * b >, 57. 

! ’ (2) IVtipli; atti'inling. altcndanls. Cf. 

. j Scott, I.tnU of the Isles, HI, 7 ; 

" Niiw Ion h and lu* ni.il lenfianee led 
' (hiell.iiii and kiiiKht to bower .iiid liisl." 

" All Ihov will! li w«*re his fellows but of late. 
Some brlti-r than his value, on tliu nioiiient 
^ I’fillow Ills stiidi'S, his lobhies fill with tend- 

ame." T. of .-I., I. i, lA. 

TENDER, 1 . I*', tcmlre ; L. letter, allied 

with • -thin. fine. 

! I., vl). (i) I'o reganl with care, to 

value, to cliei ii.h, to hold dear. 

" W'hiiJi name. 1 tender 
As deal I V as mine own." 

//.«»«//., Ill, i, 68. 

(2) To favc^iir. 

" Then, ff>r tliy husband and thy children's 

sak- , 

Tender iny suit." R. of L., 534. 

II.. adi. (i) Delicate. 

" Hxpf)sc 

These tender liinlrs of thinu to the event 
Of the, iione.sp.iriiig war." 

’ if. IF., Ill, ii, no. 

(2) ) Scn.sitivc. 

■* *'* She's a lady 

Sr) tender of rebukes that wordu arc strokes 
And stroki-s dr-ath to her." 

Cyxt., Ill, V, 40. 

(3) Dear,® precious. 

" Whose life's as tender to me as my soul.'* 
r. G. F., V, Iv, 37. 
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(4) Sliiirj), koi*n. . 

Miiapt for tvnJer siiirll." R. of L., C95. * 

(5) V'oml. 

* "I tlMiik Hipni for tlirir Undfr loviiif( car#-/* 

^ 2 Hen, rZ-lIl, ii, 280. 

(r,) Mild. 

“ .Soft aiul lender flattrry.” I'er.^ IV, iv, 15. 

111 ., subs. Cjirc, kinfi ccinccrn. ‘ 

'* Thou nuik’st s/.im* tender of mv lif« 

In tliis fair rmiii*." 1 Hen. IV V, iv,,49. * 

TENDER, 2. V, altfvidfe : L. attendo, 

I .fc vb. ( I ) To prcsMit for acceptance. 

'* I lender you iny M-rviM*." 

Rich. //-II, ill, 41 ; v. also K. I. i, 

1H6 ; Cym.t If, lii, 50; ir. 7., IV^ itt, 

. 771. 

(2) To offer in p:iyin<*nt of a debt. • 

** Urn* 1 lendtr^ lor him." 

M. r., IV. i, >-5. 

(.f) To show, to exhibit. V 

" YimiMI lender iii** .1 Hatn., t, in, ic5|. 

11 ., ^ubs. '*(1) All offer, that which is 
tendered. 

•* You luivt* (.ikni lhrs<* /< nders fo^- Inu' p«iy." 

//mil., I, iii. ()«) ; v. nlsa K. }.i V. vii. uifi ; 

Ml, ui, i(.o ; M. N. /)., Ill, il, J7. 

(2) A present at itiii or olTer <if one*}> sc*lf. 

"Ami thru to h.ivr a wwIiIimI ]Militu; i<miI, 

A wliiniin; nt.iiiiiiict, in Ik-i tiM(uiti'\ hiuhr, I 
To .ins>uir ' I'll not " I 

/.•ill, V, 1 K 4 . [ 

TENDER-DYIJIQ,. I)yinj4 111 early youth. \ 
"As looks tin* iiiotl'.d (III lii'i’ lovciv hiihe 
I V\ Jicii dc.ith (loth ( loM' Ills tender-dyinf; eyes, 
siv the piiiiiiK iii.il.'ulv (»i 1 i.UiLc." 

I Hen, I'l III, ill, 4a. 

TENDER-FEELING. Wry sensitive or 
delicate. ' 

" I'lK'atli may sho (ndun* Iho fliulv sto'ctsi, ' 
To liciul tin III with lu-r tender- feel mg fii't." 

2 Hen. t'/-ll, iv, 9. 

IGNDER-HEFTED. v. Hefted. * 

TENDERNESS, (i) 

effeminacy. 

" 'JliiiiU .Mui, 1 tan a irsohiiicii Mih 
Fnnii llowi-iA /enderneyi:" 

M. .U., Ill, i, 81. 

(2) Sensibility, susceptibility, 

" Her (lolii-atc t^derneys will find itw'lf 
ubiiscfl." Oth., 11, i, 229. 

(3) Kindness. *' 

** M vni in thy Ixdialf, I'll th.iiik mj'Sf’lf 
For doing tlu'si* f.iir rites of lendtrness.’* 

I Hen. /r-V, iv, 98. 

(4) Pity, mercy. 

" Melting with tenderness and kind coinpas* 
Sion." Rtih. //f-lV, Ui, 7. 

(5) Weakness shown by weeping, i 

*• 0 hid>*i weep no inore, lest It^jivc cause 
■" > W sii rcldl of inoro tenderness 
Than dote tx'roinv a luan." Cym., I, 4 SM* 

(6) Immaturity, youtlt^iiln|CSs (abstract 

used for concrete). 

" Co, tmknrss of yean.*' L. L.L., III, i, 5 , 


TENT, 1. L. fmii/o— I stretch. ‘ 

^ Vb. To bivouac, to encamp, hcncc, 
to lodgtl to dwell. 4 

' Jt ** Tlie smiles of knavps 
Tent in my chwks." Cor., Ill, ii, 116. 

TENT, 12. I handle, I touch, 

I teJt. \ 

I., subs, ^-i’rohe, 


1., subs. A^.{ robe, a roll* of lint for 

searching or cleansing a sore. 

«. ** Mndi^t doubt is rail'd 

TIu* lio.an>n of tiu* wise, ihc lent tliat srarchrs 
To the Ixittom of the worst." 

T. and C., I(, ii, 16 ; v. also Cytn., Ill, iv, 
115 ; lor a play upon the word v. 7 '. 
*and C., V, i, ts.j. 

11., vb.* (i) To prrflfc. 

" Wrllcmif^ht they^c-stcr 'gainst, ingratitude 
And tent tlirinsf^lves with death." 

Cor., 1, ix, 3r ; v. .also Ham., II, ii, 37i* 

« (2) To curq^ Id hf ».l. r 

"‘For 'Us a son* u|niii us 
Yim c.miiot tent yourself." Cor., Ill, i, 2)5. 

TERCEL, p.!'*. iiercclel, IJ. tier.^ —a third, 

V. Tassel-gentle. 

The male of the Peregrine Falcon, so 
called bcctpise the male is one tliird 

11*88 than the female. . 

• " The f.tkon as the te^el, for all the 

ducks 1' I hr river.” • 

^and C., III. ii. so. 
Nnlr.— "The falcon as the tinrl"--- the 
frmah* liawk an giN>d as the lu.ik'— Crcssid.! 

.IS gtxKl .IS Tniiliis. 

TERMAGANT. l‘iom Termafiafit, the 
name of one ot tlu; idols whom the 
Saraceii.s arc n^jrcsented in mediaeval 
romances its w'orshipping. lie w'as 
aft« vwarcls inti^oduced into the old 
nu>ra!jtie.s and reprcbented as a turbu- 
leiit and abusive person, so ^iiat a 
ranting actor might appear to advan- 
tage in that character. It is a corrup- 
tion of 0 !F. Tervagant, Tcrtutfittu, or 
’ffncagtiu, used for a Saracei Idol, 
fiuin Ital. T*cvii:ante, Trivaatoii-' (L. 
ter, Vagans), probably— the moon, as 
wandering under the tliree names of 
Selene or Luna, in heaven, Artemis or 
Diana, on earth, and Persephone or 
IY€)serpiiie, m the lower w*orld. 

1., adj. Violent, fiery, quarrelsome, 
turbulent. 

" 'Twas time to couiitcrfdt, or that hot 
termagant Scot h^id paid me scot and 
• « lot too." I Hen.r.V-W, iv, 113. 

11., subs. A brawling, scolding, abus- 
ive person. 

" I would have such a fellow whipt for o'er- 
< doing rcnfiagmi/." Ham , III, ii, 12. 

TEi6uNAT 10NS. Terms, words. 

" If her breatft were as terrible as her termi- 
nations, there were no living near her." 

A/. A., II, i, 221. 

TERMLESS* Indescribable, inexpres- 
sible, beyond /*he power of terms to 
describe. ^ , 
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* “ His plinouix ilourn bi'x>)n bm l«» anptMf 
Likt* iinslioni vHvrt on that skin ^ 

Whose ban* out- bragged the web it seemed 
_ • to wear.’* A ) L. C., 94. 

TERRENE. L. tencnus\ term. 

(1) I'ertaining or belonging to the 

earth. A ^ 

** Aloick, our ten, 9 ne moon 
Is nftw eclip^.'* C., Ill, zl, x8i. 

(2) Mundane. 

** Since, In our terrene state, petitions are not 
Without Atts uiidmto<xl, l*il bfYer ui her 
What I shall be advis'd aho likes." 

T. N. A'., 1 , ili, 14. 

TESTER. F. titc—a head. j 

A name aqulied, originally, to the * 
new coiiLS of Jigui.s XII of* France, aa 
bearing the heatPol tluvt yriiicc ; after- 
wards applied to the brass coins covered 
with silver, first struck in the reign of 
Henry VIII. The nain.i was given- to 
a coin of the value of sixpence. 

" Hold, th«-n;*s a tester for tln'o." 

Jt Hen. ii, r/v; v. al>o M. IV. IV., 

I, iiir 7 d. 

TESTERN. Vb. To present with a 
tester or sixpence. 

" To testify your lioutity, 1 liiniik you, von 

y have icstern'A iiu*." r, 0, K., 1, i, i j/. 
TESTIMONY. Vb. To attest, tj prove 
by te.stimony, 

" hidi 1 m' but testimonh'd in liis own 
bringings forth." M. M., Ill, ii, xi8. 

TESTRIL. v. Tester, 

A titter, a sixpence. 

" There's a iestrtl of me too." 

T. N.. II. iii, 12. I 
TESTY, (i) HeadstiAiig, self-willed. Cf, i 
.Sir John Oldcaslic (Shakespeare Aiiocry- j 
]>Iia), [, iii, 132 : j 

"This willnll tra^iy bird stutko not to s*iy | 
'I'h.it Wiclillr* was a knavi*." i 

" You sliouM disrovi r a br.U’c of iiiiiriiiittiiig . 
proud, violent, testy, niagistr.itis." | 

f or., 11, i, 40. ! 

(2) Peevish, irritable, fretful. 

" Must 1 hlaiid .111(1 1 rout'll 
UiidtT your testy liiiin<iiir f " 

/. r., IV. ili, 46. 

TETCHY (Techy). M.li. tetchc, tecche^^n 
bad habit, a whim, a freak : tachc — 

a sbaiii. 

Fretful, jieevish, petulant, easily 
offended (.same as touchy). 

"rr*^llyfwl, " 

To siv. it Mcky and fall out with thv dug." 

A. and /., I, iii, 31 : v. ahvi KUh. 
iv, 168 ; 7 . and C., I, i, 94. 

TETTEIZ^ A.S. teter —a scab ; F. dartre — 
ringworm. ^ 

1., subs. Scurf, scab, any eruption 

on the skin. 

" A most instant tetter bark'd about. 

Most lazar-hke, with vile and ioaUif^inc 
crust. 

All my sRK>ah body." Ham., I, v, yi. 

11., vb. To affect with scurf, to cause 
a skin disease. 

" So shall my lungs 

Coin words till their ikcay against those 
measles, 

Wliich wc disdain hhould tetter us." 

Cor., Ill, i, 78. 


THAN. A.S. tJionnr (kt. rAini/ — than, 
'riic old form ol then, a genuine obi 
English word, often used bv poets for 
the sake of the rhyme. Cf. Chaucer. 
The ^Joiikr's Tale, i8() : 

" And than with m.uiy a t(To 
He thanked God." 

V. also, Spenser, Faerie Qneene, V, ii, 

336; * 

" H.iil, good Sir Sergis, tniist knight .'ilivc, 

I W(‘ll tried in all thy I.idy'<i troiilibs than 
When her th.it tyr.int did of cmwii ib-privi'." 

And, again, htilton. On the Ntiienily, 
88 : 

" Full littb* tiioiiglit they than 
Th.it till* mighty V.iii 

Was kindly come to live with llumi below." 

" And their r.iiikk beg.iii 
To bre.ilc upon the g.illed shore, .iiul than 
Hetiie iig.iin," , K. of /.., 1440. 

THANKFUI. (1) (rralefiil. 

" VoiiV Will -.hip spe.iks like .1 iiiDst thankful 
' ^ '* ;iiid leveieiicl youth." M. . 4 ., V, 1, 29U. 

(2) ICxpressive of thanks. * 

" fiive ihi* giMls a thankful s.irriliee.” 

• A ,atut C., I, ii, 140. 

(^) T'l.mkwortliy, nicrilorioiis. 

" 'I li.il Ini iMii hither c^hik* m» S(joii, 

N by voiir f.ineieb' thankful dooni." 

/Vr., V, ii, 20. 

THANKING, ('.ratitiide, thanks. 

" Tlir cli.irge and thankotR shall Iv? for me." 

A. IV., Ill, V, loi. 

THARBOROUGH. A cornii>tion of Third- 
boroitffh (/'. 0/ S., lull.; i, 10), a peace- 
ollicer, a r.onstaliJe, an oflicei* uuiler.the 
hi'ad borough. 

*' 1 invsell repr* 'h n I Ills own WTsoii, for I 
am Ins gi.ue’s iharlutrounh,** 

L. L. I, I, 1H2. 
THAT. Coiij. (1) ITsed to introduce a 
clause which is, logically, either llie 
subject ol the jH'incijial sentence, or the 
ubji'ct, or a necessary coinjilement of an 
essential oarl of the priiicijial sentence. 
" 'Til ( liihiidi error that they an* aft.iUI." 

V. and A., 898. 

(2) Used to introduce a rea.son, becau.se, 
since. 

" JJo not uiiilc at mo that I Ixiast her off." 

'I'emp., IV, i, 9. 

(3) Used to introduce a result, so that. 

"Th.e. truly noble jirincc I'irithoiis, 

Half his own In art, bfit in too, that 1 hope 
All shall Ui well." 7 . N. K., IV, I, 14. 

(4) Denoting a fact supposed to 1)0 in 
^connexion with wliat precedes, 
seeing that, it being the case tliat. 
" Thf-rti is soincthirig in the wind, that wc 

caimn get in." C. E., Ill, i, G9. 

(5) Used as a substitute for another 
conjunction alrea ly used. Cf. one 
of the French uses of que. 

" Wars 'twixt you twain would bn 
As if the world would efeave, and that (<<>as 
if) klain men 

Should solder up the rift." 

. A. and C., Ill, Iv, 31.*' 
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(^») Added to other ronjunrtions wit li- 
on t inoflifyiiiK ll»i ir sense, a relic 
ol I'l'encli iiitln< n(.e niid use. 

" Afl»r that Hm- liuly niri .m* nnhii.** 

AI. A., V, IV, fi8. 

(7) I)sed in a relative sense, meaning, 
when, cf. Gen. ii, 17 : “ The day 
that 111 oil eatest thereof Ihon shaft 
surely die.** ‘ 

“Is not iJiis Ihi* ikiy 

That IliTrnia should ijivi* .uisivu of Ii<t 
chok'i! ? “ 

At. iv. IV, I, "'I n i V. ;iiyi M. iV. D,, 

. V, i, jfrt ) ; T. ti. I'., IV, iii, I. 

(•S) Used elliptioally lo introduce a 
sentence expressive <j 1 surprise, 
indignation, etc. 

“ That n Iimthir sh«*old « 

Ih‘ so pi'ifidioiis.** I, li, 67. j 

(y) Used elliptically as an optative 1 
particle, would that. V I 

“ ThiU I liad said and dmu* ! *’ > « ! 

2 //<•«. 1 7- 1, i/, 28. j 

THATChED. ‘ Strewn, covered. 

“The luify inoiint.iiiis whu;* li\o nibbling 1 

Slu'i'p, I 

And flat incadN thaUh'U with thrm to i 

7 Viii/*., IV, i, \ 

THATCH YOUR POOR THIN ROOFS I 
WITH BURTHENS OF THE DEAD- I 

“ l*nt on false hair when von lia\e lost I 
your own." Note, riie'allns^on is to 
the fashion of wi'aring lalse hair among 
ladies, to wlfii'^j jMMctice Shakespeare 
ha<l sjiecial aiitiiiathy. 

2 \ of J., IV, iii, i.| 1; rf. Sji/tK,/ f.XVlII. . 
THEFT, (i) The act of sUaling or 
thieving. < 

“ Ills Ihc/is wnv too opni ; his fill liitu; w.is 
like .111 nnskilh'il In' ki pt imt 

M. ir. ir., I, III, 2 1. 

(.!) The thing stolen. C'l. JCxudns 
«• xxu. 4 : •• If the thrft l>e reri.iinly 
tound in hi^haiul alive, whellier ox, 
ass, or .sheep, he sliall restore 
double." 

“if h«‘ siial hiif'hl the whilst this play is 
playing, 

And ’sr.ipi- drtivting, 1 will pay tin* theft** 
llam.f 111, li, 84. 

(j) A stealing away,. 

Hertram. ” I'll sir.d ,iwav. 

1st I.ortt. ThrA*’s hoiniiir in tin- thett'* 

A, II'., 11 , i, 33 ; V. :ils«i Mac., 11 , iii, 127. 

THE HEART’S ALL --the intention or 
the desire to please is everything. 

“ What you w.iut in iiu-at, wi-'ll h.ivo in drink ; 
but you must In-ar ; the heart's all** 

i lii'n. /I’-V, iii, 22. 
Note.— v. Heart (15). 

THEME. (1) topic for writing ^ or 
speaking upon. *' 

“ With your thiwe I could 
(IVniiount till' lark.” 

//rjv r///-ll. iii, 91. 

(j) Discourse. 

“It u*.k!i ihu subject of tiiy theme.** 

C.£., V,i,a5. ' 
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(3) Drama. 

“ Two truths an* told, 

As hfippy pritloguis in tin swelling .act 
Of liy iinpdVil theme." M.u., 1, iii.'u*). 

(4) A matter, a (picslion, a cause, a 
^bject, 

#For in 1 theme so blwdy-fared as this 
CorijcctuiV . . . shoi Id not bu .idiniltcd." 

2 Hen. \^tl, iii, 22 ; v. also T. A., V, ii, 
80 ; Ham\, V, i, 289. 

THENCE. Elsfw'hero, not tlure, absent. 

' “ Wlio would Im* thence that has tin* benidit 

ol iiA'css ? " H'. 7'., V, ii, «j8. 

THEORIC. Si)cculHlion, tlutory. 

f “ The art and prartir part of lifo 
Must be till' mislrrss|fo tins thcoru." 
llAi. V-\, I, 52 alsri A. II'., IV, ill, 
iJk; L ' 

THERETO, (i) To it, to that. 

“ My heart accords thereto.** 

•I • o jf. G. I'., I, iii, 1)0. 

{2) Hesides, over And above. 

“ As you arc certainly a gentlcinan. thereto 
Clerk- like VxixTii-iifed ... I lMt,ecih you.” 
W. 7^, I, ii, 180; V. Mso Otk., 11, i, i n* 

THERE WENT BUT A PAIR OF SHEARS 
BETWEEN .US='' there is little dill'er- 
once betweeh us," we are both a sw.'itch 
of /he saint! jiiecc. Cf. 'Marslon, 
Mahuatciit, ( 1 (Kid)-- quoted b^ Malone : 
" Tht'ir hut a pair (»■/• shnus bvtm\t 
an emperor and the son of a baginper : 
only the dyi'Uig, dn ssing. jiressing, and 
glossing lunke.s the dilItTence." 

/.Mcic. “ 'rhou thyself .irt a wickt-d Mll.iin, 
ih spiie of I II grace, 

I Genf. Well, Kcre nrii/ hut a pair uf shears 
Muren mv.” 

M. M., 1, it; 27 ; V. also iindir Shears. 

THEWS. A.S. theaw^si habit, custom, 
liehaviour; pin., manners, mental gnali- 

' ties, V. Ciiaucer, Uypetmestre : 

“ 1*0 all giMxl theioes lx>rn was she 
As like to the giidde^s, or she was liorn 
'lhai of the shi'ts .-he bhuuld be the uirin'.'* 
Wyelifl also lias "Evil speechc de 
stroy good thczivs.** 

Jt has been suggestnl that there are 
two distinct words sjielt alike, and that 
the one in tlie passages quoted is con- 
nected with fi.S. to grow, to 

, thrive, and also with —the thigh. 
Cf . Scotch thowlc.^s — thewless, inactive, 
inert. " rhe ba.se is than, evidently 
from the Teutonic base Thu, to be 
strc'iig, to swell. It will ihto be seen 
that the sc*nse of bulk, strength, comes 
straight from the root and is the true 
one" (Skeat). ^ 

, Strength, sinews, muscles. 

Care I for the limb, tli** theu's, th<‘ st.itiire, 
luilk, and assenibl.mri- t>f a man i " 

2 Hen. /r-lll, ii, 241 ; v. albo /. I, 
iii, Mi ; Ham.t 1, iii, 12. 

THICK. I., .ylj. (i).Deep. 

“ lic¥ ixiint fn inch thick, to this favour 
she inusi c^e.“ Ham., V, i. 180. 

(2) Not slendcr.vsqiiat. 
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* “ liis short Mick nrrk raniiol lx; iMsily 
li.irm'd.” I V. and A. f (ay. 

43) Dfiisi*, inipciU'lruLIc, il«rk. 

“ Cniiii\ 4 / 

Ami p.iil tlii'c m th(' dimnost smoko of boll." 

t il/ac., 1, V, 48. 

(ountmii troubled, 

Muddy, ill-socniiuf, 

r. 0/ s., V. ii, 155. 

(s) Hi 111, tU'foctivo. 

'• So forUtni, that his diirionlions to an]^ 
thick siKht wore iiiviii^ihlc." 
j Ucth ii, i(i8 j V. also /. C., V, 

iii, 21. • 

(^>) N iimoroiiflyili'ntifnl, crowded, com- 
ing ill quH^ succession. 

• * • " 'l1ioVi,;li perils did 

AIkiiiikI, thick as IhoiiKlit nuild in.ike *rni.’* 
Urn. Vm -111, ii, 195 ; v. aImi A, ami 6'., 

1.^54. •• • « • 

(7) ATeiilally d nil.’ stupid, crass. | 

** His wits as thick as Tt'wke^bnry miist.iril.** 

• • j 1/tif. IV 11, iv, jot. 
Note tifb twofold mc.iiiiifh in this pa^sa;;(‘ : 
(1) stupid, (2) haviiif; a viscid ronsisUaicy. 

(8) Jleavy,* profound. . 

***rhitk sIuiuImt 
IIH ngs upon mine eves; lit ni*- nsl.’* 

, /Vf.,»V, i, 214. 

(0) Not coqjbing through the veins and 
pulsating with leeling, nuinb. Note, 
---f'or the sairftj idea v. K. J., Ill, 
Oh 43- 

** Make thick iiiv bkiod ; 

Slop up Ihf* access ^iiid passa^-- l<» n inniNe.” 

• Mac., 1, V, 41. 

(10) T''()ul, olTensive. 

**lii their thick hn'illis, 

H.iiik of irmss diets, sh.ill we In- eiii Imidcd, 
And fon/d to drink tlii-ir v.ipoiir.’* I 

• /I. am/ r., V, ii, 2II. 

• 

If., adv. (i) Indistinctly. 

•* .S.iy, :iiid spe.ik thiik.** * 

(.ym., HI, il, '55; v. also 4 Ihn. /F- II, 
li, 24 ; Ft. of X7M4. 

(j) Quickly. 

"My he.irl be.ils thicker than a fe\ irons j 
pulse." T. and ( 111, ii, 35. . 

III., vb. To thicken. | 

" Thoughts that would thick mv I>Ioim!." 

• 11^. / , I. II, 171. j 

THICK-COMING. l«olIowing ...idi othrr j 
in quii k succession, crowding. j 

" She is troubled with thuk-nonin;; f.ineiis." • 
, Ma< V, iii, 38. ' 

THICKE*N. A.,intrs. To become murky, ; 
to grow dim. Cf. rictcher, Failhlul j 
Shefihrrdfss, II, i, 3 : , 

^ “ Fold voiir flocks up for the air I 

’(fins to thukcn, and the sun 
Alnady hi*- kp'.iI emirsi! hath run." • * 

" i-ighl thickens ; and the crow 
Mak*-* witii' to th8 rooky w^nkI." 

Ill, 11, 50; V. .ilv> A. and II, 
lii. 27* 

P. , trs. To strongthen , t^ confirm . 

" This may help » thteken other proofs 
Th.tt do dvraonstrlte thinly.** 

^ 0 /A., Ill, iii, 418. 


THICK-EYED. With dull, heavy eyes, 
gloomy. 

“(Why hast ihoii) ,;iveii mv tre.isun s ,md 

IllV ll|;l»ts i>( llii-e 

Tn//ifrA-cjr./miisiii,;.uul eursisl nu l.im Imlv'’* 

I lien. IV II. ill, 42. 

THICK-PLEACHED. Cl.js. ly int . twovcii. 

"The priiii'c .uid Count Claiidnt, wMlkmg in 
a thu'k-pletuhed .illey in mv ouliard." 

• .U. .1.. 1, li, 8. 

THICK-SIGHTED. ShorUsighted. pur- 
• blind. 

" Wen? 1 han||f.i\ourM, foul, or wriuKled- 

nld, t 

• • * • 

77 iif A-u'cA/i'i/, li.ineii, le.ui .mil l.ieking juice, 
Then might'sl llioii p.iiise." V. and . 1 ., Tit'i. 

'thick-skin. Sub.s. A stolid, gross, 
•coarse«|i( rson, a person with irttlf or no 
feeling, a blnck-liead (an old term of 
c*onteni|»t). (‘f. VVarnrr, Albion's 
land, V1^ 3o : ** 'fhat lie, so foul a 

• thii^ skin, should so fair lady catch.” , 
(If. also IMiileinoii llnlland, Trf^nslntion 
of I'linv, 1 , 34/) : “Some me.'isim* not 
the ^iif*i4i'ssi' of spirit aijd wit by the 
]mriti^ of blond, but suppost' that 
, cfiMtun-s are brutish, more or le.sse, 
accdrdmg as their skin is thicker or 
Ihmiur.” * 

" "I he si tht(k*\khnd Ihal b.irreii sort, 
Who I'm mills |u< siiitiil, iii llieir sport 
HorsiHik his sMiM' •mil eniei'd in a In. ike." 

M. V. /)., in. II. f I ; V. .iiso M. \y IF., 
IN, V. 

THIEVERY. (1) l lic prattiic oi UiK-vint,'. 

• " I’ll 1 you Willi r/iim'rv." • 

» / . 0/ .1., I V, iii, 4r|. 

(.») That which is stolen. 

"Iiijmioii-. 'lime, now with a loliliir'h haste, 
i I .nil - III mil thievery up lie kunws not how." 

■/'. and IV', iv, i**,. 

THIEVISH, (i) Charaebrized by rob- 
iMiy. , 

" W' n, w'liildst thou have me go .'ifKilieg 

mv I'xid t 

Or willi .1 l».ise ami boisleroiis sword l■nfor^l! 

A thievish living on the Mniiriion ro.nl ' " 

.'I. V. L., II, ill, It. 

(.») I'Ycipii'iib'd by thieves. 

" Hid lie If.ip, i.itlur than m.iirv Haris, 

I'loiii off the li.itlli'ineiits of yonder town ; 

Or w.ilk in Ihtgvtsh w.ivv" 

, //.awi/., lV,i, 79. 

(3) Passing .ste.'dthfly. 

" I If four and Iw iily limes the pilot's glass 
If Jill lolil I III /AirifdA iniiiiJli show they p.iss." 

A. IF., If, i, ifiQ. 

THILL*-HORSE. v. Fill-Horse. 

THING OF NOTHING. Anything worth- 
less. a thing of no v/thus Cf. Ilcaumont 
•iiid Humorous Lien tenant, IV, 

6 : • • 

"Slmll (hen that thing (hat linnoiir.; (life. 

How iiiiseialile .« thing soi.'Ver, yet .1 thing still, 

And though a thrntf of HOlhmr!, thy thing i * v<t ! " 

Hdtn. •* I'hi? lung is a thing -- 
fruil. A tiling, my lord ! 

Ham. Of nothing" Ham., IV, ii, '46-28.0 
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THINK, 1. A.S. Ihencan ^io IKink. 

A. intrs. (1) To coKitaU*. to meditate, 
to c'xrrcise the powiT of thought. 

*' 0, !•'.*< h ino how 1 bhoiild to think.** 

R. and /., 1, i, 212. 

(2) 'J'o judge, to determine. 

** As you hear of me, so think of me.'* 

A/. A., IV, i, 327. 

(3) To reflect. * 

" Yon (lf> unbend your mible. strength, to 
think 

So Ijr.iinsiekly of things." A/<ir., II, i, lot}. 

(4) 'r*i retain the reiiVembrnnce. 

" I t.honid ^in 1 

'I'o think Imt nobly of iny gr.iiidniother." 

Tnufi., I, li, 119. 

(5) 'I'd ^'ive way to thinking or iiunxly' 

rellection. • 

('Uof*. *' Wlial sli.ill we ilo, l{iio|i.iiliiis ? 

Ktudi. 'lhin&, .'iiid die.” 

A. and C., Ill, XIII, i. 

Ik, Irs. (i) To conceive. 

** *‘1 were d.iiniiatioii* 

Th think base .1 ttuMight.” 

M. V., II, vii, 50. 

(j) To conclude. f , 

" Site tkinkt he eoiitd not die." 

y. anti A., 

(,j) To Iwlicve, to con.sider. 

" M.IV I be iH.hl 

To <Ai»A these spirits? ” iVw/«., IV, i, 120. 

(4) 'Po imagine. 

" The Im-sI oersiuded <»f liimsrif, so n .imnitHl, 
as he thmkft with e.x< elleiu n-s." 

* ' r. .V., II, Hi, nn. 

(5) To expect, to hope. 

" H.ivi* 1 thuiight long to see tins inoniiiig's 
fare?” /f. flin//,, IV, V, \7. ' 

(<\) To purpose, to mean. » 

" / hinkinf; Iti It.ir thee of sm 1 .is 

Thou ii'fl’sl me of iiiy lands." 

('3'Wf , 111, III, 102. 

THINK, 2 . A.S. //i /■ m il// —to .smn. 

* %Vb., iinpers. It .seems. 

" Whi-re it thinks best unto your loy.il s»*If." 

Kith, ft! Ill, i, (ij. 

THINKING ON. Kemt inluanee. 


" KIsc- sh.ill he 2iulTer not thinking-on." 

//fiM., Ill, ii, ri7. 

THINK SCORN. To feel disdain at one's 
self. 


" TheinbUNul thinks acorn. 

Till it lly out and show (heii^pniK es Ihmti." 

* (-'vwi., IV, iv, 5v 

Note.—" Their bUxHl thinks siorn "—thvir 
fiery nature roiiU'inns itself, 

THIRDBOROUGH. An uiitler coii.stablc, 
the same as Thafborou^h (ipv.). » 

" 1 know iiiy reiiKsly ; 1 must go feteh the 
Ihirdtwiiugh.*' T. 0/ S’., Ind., I, 10. 

THIRST. Vb. To desire to drink a 
health. ^ 

" To all and him wr tktr^ 

And all in all." Atac., Ill, iv, 91. 

THIS. 1., I 'roil. (1) Used absolutely for 
present place, state, condk-ioi^ etc. 


" O, Antony ! 1 have followx'tl thee to this,** 
A.an4C.,W,i,^6. 


(2) Used m rct?rence to the picsent 
time. 

" I slydl beL'/e'en this and supper, tell ou 
nt St stringc things fmm Koine." 

Car., IV, iv, 34. 


(3) as 7 contraction for this is. 

** Thu a rf‘od friar, tahke." 

Af. ■•/., V, i, X3X. 

II., adj. (i) The past, something 
imnjiediatcly before the present 
and extf|iu 1 ing up to^t. 

" Wherwin this month I have Iven hainmer- 
ing.'* 7’. C. y., I, lii, i«. 

(2) Last., 

"My froiibloiis drcaii^Ais night tkilh make 
me Slid.” tr 2 //m. r/-I, II, 2. 

(3) Ntjxt, tlie following. 

" This night I'll w.isto In sorrow." 

, , * . , ^y- “"iI A., 58J. 

(4) Used instead of these with a noun 

used collectively. 

" VVhirh for this fourteen years we have let 
sieei>." *• A/. A/., 1, iii, 21 . 


(5) Used to designate things or persons 
already sulhcieiitly well known m 
their qualities. , 


••'WluTi! is this Hector ? 

HI., adv. Thus, so. 
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T. and t., V, v, 45. 

1 


" What am 1, that thou shouldst contonm 
me this ? " * V. and A., 205. 


THOROUGH. IT-p. Through. Cf. 
Heaumont aud ^'letcher, Philaster, iv : 
“ On mminlains, '^horow brambles, pits, 
and lloiids." 

" lie is .nlready Ae.id . . . shot thorough the 
e’.ir with .1 love-song." 

A' lUhiJ., II, i\, 14 ; V. also 2 //I'n. I'l- IV, 
i, 87 ; T. of /L, IV, 111, 4<i5 ; /Vr, IV, 
* hi. A5. 


THOU. Vb. To address a person with 
** Ihoii," to treat with familiarity . 


" 'I'liuiit him with the licvnce of it u ; if 
thou thou*st him some thriee, it '«ha” not 
be amiss." T. N., HI. 11, jo. 

THOUGHT, (i) The act of thinking. 

" Thought is free." Temp., Ill, ii, 124, 

(2) Keflection. 

" He in.ikcs ^ July day short as December, 
, And with his varying childness cures m me 
Thoughts that would (hick my blood." 

IV. r., I, ii, X7I. 

(3) Anxious brooding care.* deep con- 
cern. Cf. Matt, vi, 25 : “/Jake no 

^ thought ioT your life" : also. 1 Sam . 
ix. 5. 


(4) 


*' For this the foolish over-c:.)ri'fu! fathi'rs 
Have broke their sleep with thoughts, pieir 
brains with cam, 

?7hcir bones with industry." 

^ 2 Hen. jy-lV, v. O9 . 

Melancholy, sorrowful rellection. 


" If swift thought break ii (his lu-art) not, a 
swifter mean 

Shall outi.rike thought ; but thought will do't 


1 fed." 


1 


. and C., lyf vi, 35 ; v. also i/am., IV, 
V, 163; A. y. Z«, IV, I, 173. 
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(5) ^JetUtation, contemplation. 

She pined in IhougJul* T. JV., 11 , i\\ 112. 

(^5 The power of thinkW, tiie mental 
faculty. ■' 

*' It is past the infinite of ^W£U.'*| 

I A/, i, Z05. 

(7) Ment!^ dispotition. * 

**Lct none disturb flS.'^Why should tius 
change of thoughts 

Tliii sad companion, dtill-eycd melancholy, 
lie. luy so uf d a guest ? ** Per., 1, ii, i. i 

(8) An opinion, a conclusion. 

** Tlion dearest ^'rdita, 

With these fwced thoughts, 1 pritnee, darken 
not ^ 

The mirth o* tfl^fcast.” W. T., IV, lii, 41. 

(9) I*opc, expectation. “ • 

•* We have now no thought in us but I’ranc#*.” 

(10) Disregard, stipinencss. * 

“ Dad is the world ; and all will come to 
nought, • • • 

When surlw had dealing must hi' seen in 
ihoughir Rich, //f-lll. Vi. 14. 

(11) A small degree, a shade. 1 

" If the hair were a thought hrowiuT.** 

• A/./ 1 ., Ill, iv, 74. 


THOUGH^N. Thinking : an irregular I 
participial formation. CL fouuhten, ffeu. | 

e-iv, Vi. i«! 

** For me. Im* you thounhten 
That 1 came with no ill intent." 

iVr.. IV, vl, 5^>. 

THOUGH THAT. Though. N.»te.— 
That is a conjunctA>nal afiix, very 
fri-ipicnt in Shakespeare, t'f. when 
that (J, a, 111 , ii. i>6: J\ N,. V, i. 377) ; 
ttffiv that {lien. I'-V, ii, 3.1); ichrye 
tha^ {lien. V-V, l*rol., 17) ; 1/ that 
(M. i\, in, ii, 224 ; 2 Hen., IV-\W. ' 
i, 3J ; T. A^., 1 , V, 324 ; /v. A., V, iii, 262; 
Hirh., ///-II, ii, 7) ; wAiTT* that {Hen. 
r V. ii. 46) ; lest that, {Hen., V II. iv, 
142 ; T. N., Ill, iv, 3S4) ; whether that 
(1 Hen, K/-IV, i, 28) ; since that {Mac., 
IV, iii, 106; Rich., i/i-V, iii, 202; 
Cor. I, i, 144; K.L. iv, 0, 2ig). 
THpUGHT-EXECUTING. Doing exccu- 1 
tion with the rapidity of thought. * 

** You bulphui'ous and thought-cxrvutwg fin*s.** 
K.L., Ill, ii, 4. 

THOUGHT -SICK. Uneasy with sad re- 
l1oction^^, sorrowful. 

* ** Heav'n’s face doth gliRr 

With tristful visage ; and, sis 'g.uiist the doom. 

Is thought-sick at the act.” Ham., Ill, iv, 51. 

THREAD, (i) A compound cord of 
twA or more single yarns twisted. , 

" Beat Iiif: to death with a bottom tP brown 
MfcoJ” , r. 0 / 5 ., IV, iii, 137, 

(2) A fine filament spun by a spider, etc. 

” The smallest thread 
1 hat ever spidea tsristed from her womb 
Will serve to stran« thoc,*^ 

V #f./..IV,iii,M7. 

(3) An emblem of lift, with an allusion 


to the thtcad of life being spun ainl 
cut by Ihe bates. 

*' Thv inalth i«.t$ inoil.il In him, ainl pure 
grief 

Shore his old thread m twain." • 

0 /A.. V, ii, 20s; V. .\lbO //.». Iblll, Vi, 
45 ; .V. *V. /)., V. i, 3 - 7 . 

(4) A constituent, part and parcel. 

Have given > 0 u here a thread of mine own 
life." Temt»., IV, 1, 

is) Phrase : ** Thread and Ihriini " —the 
meritorious ^ind the bad ; an 
expression borrowi-d from weaving, 

• the thread bc*ing the substaiice iif 
the waip, and the Ihriitn the simill 

• tiilt lu'yond, by winch it is lasb iieO 
to the loom. Cl. Herrick, JWnts : 

^ ‘j'hou wifo wilt not love, d(M> this, 
la-aiiie of me wh.it woni.gi is, 

Soiiii'thiiig iii.ule ill Ihred attd thrutnme, 

A iiu-ere Imlch of .ill .iiul viiiii*." 

" 0 l•■;l♦l•s, iiiirie, 1 fiiiii’, 

• Ant threiui and thrum ; 

* VI'i'Ul. 'rush, c^iiiUude :uul oui'li." 

W.^K. l).,\, i, 274- 

THRASONK^AL. brom riiraso, the name 
of tluA braggart in the *• ICunuchus '* 
of .'fer Alice*. 

• Doastliil, hectoring. 

" Ills iiei.il heli.ivi'Mir, v.iiii, ridicuhiiis, and 
/Ards.mu'o/." 

/.. V,i, 12 ; V. .ilso A. y. /.., V, ii, 30. 

THREATEN. Made of thread. 

" Hi’hold the tkreoden sails, 

Borne with iIm iiivi'tiLle^uid rreepuig wind, 
l>i.iw the hiigi* iHittoins tlii'ongli the fni row’d 
.MM." Hen. b-lll, Pnjl.,4u. 

JHRE/fr. Vb. 'Jo thri'attw. 

" '1 h.it lift your % I'* .It liaiitb ag.iiiitt my he.u 

# And /Arm/ llie glory ol iiiy piei ions i niv 

A'k/i. If 111 , III, <)(}; V. alv) Cym., IV, ii, 
127 ; r. and .1., fuo. 

THREE, The picture of we. Acciirding to 
.Maloiii', *' Sliake.speare had in his 
thought a cnininoii sign, in which t^’o 
wondi’ii Ik ads are exliibib'd, with this 
inscription und* r it ; ‘Wo three logger- 
heads be.*" Jfalliwell rjuotes from 
Taylor, the Water I'oet’s Rarewell to 
the Tower Untiles : 

" I*l.iiTjf' hfiine-spiiri stiifle sh.'ill now prorcf'd.frfini me 
Mneli like nil If) the picture of [Ve Three'* 

" iJifl y'lii iirngT S( e the puture of * w 
three ' f " T. N., 11 , ni, 16. 

THREE-FAFftHINCS * GOES I Look, 
where. An allusion to the three* 
farthing ])iccc of silver current in 
Shakers] >eare*s lime, and frequently 
referred to for its thinness. It had a 
profile of the sovereign with the emble- 
iniitical rose of England at IJie back of 
Uie head. 

% " My face so thi# 

Tliat in iniiio ear I durst not stick a ifHc, 
Lest men sliould say 'i.^oA/ icfAcrtf three • 
farthings goes *1" K.J., !• 1, 126. 

Note.— Vttickmg tQSn% in the ear was a court* 
fasliiou. Cf. Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy : 
"It was once the fashion to sttch real flowers 
Ml tkf w.” 
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THREE-MAN. A])plic(l to something 
requiring Ihnxi ineii for its use or 
perforiiKiiux*. 

{a) "If 1 Mri, lillin me with n three-man 
hfi-th*.” 2 lien. /r-I, ii, ^04. 

‘ - A three-man beetle was a rammer 

m:iiiaK>‘rl by iiu-ii. 

(A) “ Three-man soncinon all and very gnod 
oiMS." W. 7 \. IV, iii, 40. 

Note,-— TAw-iiiiiwc son/jmen are pentoiis 
who take pari in a souk for three voices; 

»f. llaiiinKtoii, Kt^i^r ain’t. III. ^5 : 

"Wlu ii llii sctriiiiiiviissi l that three-man ^v^ng, 
Whirh sl.ililtshrd in Uoiik* th.U hi'llish trinity, 
t '1 hat all the tfiwn ahd all llir woi Id dhl wiong." 

• ('f. also LViry.it, Crudities (isn): " That^ 
IfHiks asf|ujiil iip'iii .1 three-mun song.'* 

THREE-NOOKED. Il.-tving three corners 
or<'ing 1 e.s. ('f. ScoM, Aiitiijuuiy. XXXVf. 

" 'rhe'('«'ij)f ;iin s.iys ;i thnr-iitiolttt hanl^er- 
cher is tiu! niiiist-r.ishion.ilde <»verl;iy.*' 

" 'I hr f.iree-iutnk'd W'<irltl 
Shall hfar tin* olive fn'rlv." 

A. and IV, m, s ; t f. /*’. V, vii, ir6 : 
"Come the till re loiiui-- of the . world 

arms.” 

THREH-PENCE BOW’D WOULD HIRE 
ME, A. ** An alluMon to tlie old 
cimtoin oPratifying an agi*eeiu\‘nt by ii 
l)ent coin : but tliere wen* mo three- 
pences so early as tlu- reign of lleifry 
VIH” (I'airholl). Notr. II was cur- 
rently beli(‘Veii that a hi nt com brought 
good luck. A conunon n.iine for a six- 
ptdice was itonkic Iroin the* but, as 
Jautu'soii obsi'i’ves that this coin was 
usually crotfKi'd belore the iutroduc- 
of the new coinage. 

lien. VIUW. ill, Id. 

THREE-PILE. Aii old name for the 
tinest and most costly Uiml of velvet.^ 
Note. — 'riiose who wore it were jicnsons 
of wa*alth and crmsequence. 

"I h.ive si'ivtil riiiiie rion/«l .nul in luy 
tune wore three-{'de " It'. IV, e, 1 j. 

ThREE-PILED. (1) Krlmi'd, supri'tiiied. 
approac.hing perlectiou. of iirst-rate 
quality. 

"Thou ;iii .1 three-pil’xl pi.-ie, I'll u.irr.iiit 
Ihee.” • M. M., I. 11, 

(.') Exaggerated, liigh Mown, ]iiIod up. 

** Three- piled livi'< iIniIi*. ; spnne .itferi.i> 
tion." /.. L. I.., V, It. 4Ui|. 

THREE-SUITED. A 'word^ of doubtful 
meaning, used 'only by ''Shakespeare. 

(1) Sleevens supposes tint it is used in 
contempt to signify poor, beggarly, 
peasant like, and that the term is 
applied to one who has only th'ree suits 
of raiment, lie suppeuts the view by 
a quotation from IWn Jonson, Silmt 
Woman, IV. j : ** 'riiou wvrt a piidiil 
poor lellow . . and h.uKl n(i.hing but 
three .suits of apparel.” Again, the 
same annotator suggests that “it 
might signify a 1ellowv//ivVc-.«iicrf at 
law. who had thrir suits for debt 
stand ing out against him.” (j) Delius 


objects that l^o expre.ssion can refer 
to ]Jov(irty ; h(?l rather thinks it denotes 
the follv andpfiippcry of Oswald, intul 
refers to* Edijar’s words. III, iv, 12O, 
where, speaking of his own former 
wcalAi, he describes hiin.sclf as liaving 
had “ threi^ suits to his back.” (3) 
Aldus WrighWin-yn that it is probable 
that tliree suits of clothes a year were 
part of servant’s allowance, and quotes 
Ben Jonscvi, Silent Woman, HI. i : 
“ Who gives yoi* your maintenance, I 
pray 5-011 ? Who allows you your 
horse-mlvTt, and nianV'mcat, your three 
suits of apparel a ytyr ? Your lour pair 
of stockings,' one sift, three wort^ied ? ’* 
" A b.'iso, proud, shiillow, boRif.irly, three- 
suited, liuiuln'd'pfiiind, fillliy, worsifd- 
I stucliing Knavs/* , A'. L., 11 , ii. 14. 

THRENE. Or. Oprj'dos —a Idinentation, 
OfK’ofLai cry aloud. 

A l.'imeti.l.ati6n, a tlircyiody, a funeral 

song. (*f. Kendal, (i 577)- -([noted 

by Malone : 

" of viTsrs, thrcnes, ;md rpllaplis, 

Ihill fraiifzlit iviili to.irs of tet-no." ^ 

VVhiTciipon it iii.'idi* this ihrene 
To tin* phiM'iiiv .ami Um' dovi*, , 

C'o-sii|>p'in(‘S .iiul st.ir» of low, 
ilioriis to tbeir iMi'ic'i.-i-m*.” 

J’hoenix and Tiirtle, 40. 

THRICE-CROWNED QUEEN OF NIGHT, 
'rill* Moon. *' .Mhidiiig to her IripK* cliur- 
actei* of IVtiserpine, Cynthia, and 
Hiana ” f Jolin.st^n) ; Pro.serjiiiie, queen 
of the hiWer regions; Luna or Cynthia, 
(picen^o! heaven*, Diana, queen of the 
ehrise on earth. Cf, "By the triple 
I locale’s team”; M. S. i)., V, i. ^01. 

A. Y. in,ii, 2. 

THRICE-DRIVEN. Very soft. 

"'ihr Ivr.iiil riistdin, inrist kpim srnators, 
ll.itli iii.iih llir llinty and sUf| cor h of war 
My thrue-Jnven bvd of down." 

0 th., I, It' 2)0. 
Null*. Ity hypxilhii^e the rpi ilif\ 111)? iMrrc 
of till* word is li.iii''f( rri'd from iitnen, to 
whn h it pnipiTly I'l Uinijs, tn bed. TIutc is 
.in .illusion lirri* to the si'p.arati(iii of IikIu .ind 
hr.ivv fiMlhi'is by lln* driving ot .1 fan. 

THRfPT. (1) (lain, .siicce.ss, ]>ro.sj)erity 
* in any way, thriving. 

** Crook thn pregn.int hinges of the knee 
WhtTr thrift iii.iy follow |:iwninK." 

Ham., 111. ii. '57 ; v. .'lUi M. Y., 1, i, 175 ; 

, W. r.. I. H, 311 . 

(j) ICcoimmy, frugality. 

" Thrift, thrift, Horntio, the funer.il baked 
m«Mls 

I Did eohlly fnrnisli forth the m.'irri.iKi- t.yliles." 

I Hdm., 1, II. 180 . 

THRll>TLESS. <i) 1 'ru.liK.il. improvident, 
wasteful. • 

" Mr' sh.’ill spend mint horn uir with his sh.uno. 
As thriftless siins their sc r.ipini* father's Rold." 

^ , Rieh //-V, 111, 69, 

(2) Useless, unp^fitable. 

" What ihriftufs sighs shall poor Olivia 
breathe ! '* • f. A*., II, ii, 36. 
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I) wAl-liAbaiulocl. j 

•* I Il.tvf tivJiuiiilroil crowns, } 

tv liiro 1 s.ivUliiiuliT voiir iathiT." i 
1.1. V. /... II. lii, .19. ‘ 
Niit*-. I'lH viiiiiil.ir iisfs i>f the 

luljiiMiw V. i'. I, i, 34 : WImI 

pr^Mial poitioii luivc 1 <i. V. 

II, vii, 132 : ■* l)pprpss*»| with two weak 
evils, and ItLinger *’ ; ^tac.^ Ill, iv, 7b: 

“ I'.n* humane stalufc*(%^iirRcd the gentle 
Wf.il ’* ; K. V, V, x8 : ‘Ilie stumMiug 
iiiKht did pari our wu.Try powers '* ; Oth.^ Ill, 

III, : “^’ot P'^PP/t n*jr niaiirkagora, Nor I 
.ill I hi* Jrou'sv syrups of thc^world, Sh.ill ever*' 
iiii‘iliiTiK* thee,*' etc., etc. 

(2) Provident, thoughtful, far-seeing. 

“ I'ci'tt hind,^ist fiiitl : • ^ 

A proverb 111^^ stale in tkri/tv mind.'* 

X .l/.M'., II.v,54. 

(3) econjhnical, •c;4n*ful. 

" N.itiire never lends 
The smallest scruple of her e.xi-elh imv 
H ut, like a /Aft/H'^odiless^she (ieUTiiiitu*^ 
lliTsi'If iRe glory o< a cn'dilor, • 

Both th.inks and iisi*.’* M. .1/., 1, i, 38. 

THROE. Vli. tr.s^. ^ To piy: in agony, to 
pain, to agoiizc. • 

'* A birth, indeed. 

Which Ikroei llvr much to vield." 

• 7 o«/» , U. i. 220. 

THRONE. Vb. A., trs. ’J'o cnfliront*. 

*' .\®f.iir vestal throned bv the w -^t." 

^ M. .V. D., lA I, fiS. 

lb, iiitrs. To sit in state as a king. 

" lie w.iiM nothing of a god but eternity, 
.and a lu'avcn to thrutu’ in." 

( or., V, Iv. 24. 

THRONG. Vb. A., inlrs. 'rocro\vd,to 

press. 

" 1 li.ive sreii the dtfiiib im'ii Ihronn to s.*e 
him." • i'or., 11, i, 241. 

lb, trs. (i) To fill jwith a eiowd), to 
crowd. 

" ‘IhronR our largo ten’ples with the shows 
of peaee, 

• And not onr streets with war ! " ,I 

Cor., Ill, iii. \U\ V. .iImi. R.ot 1417. J 
(2) To clo.se. to stop, to stuff. I 

" A iiKin Ihronqui up with cold." j 

/’.r., II, i. fib. 1 

THROSTLE. A variant of Ihrusfid {ac- j 
cording to Skeal), a diniinniive of j 
thrush. j 

A hnng-iliru.sh. | 

" He is everv nmn in no m.Tii : if a throstle ! 
sing, he falls straight a-eain ring." I 

M. y., I. ii, 53 ; V. alscfeitf. N. 77., III. i, r |o. | 

THROTTLE. To tiller with a chokin/* j 
noise, a*) rme half .suffocated. ' 

" 1 have bi'en them shiver and IfKik p;ile, 

Make periods in the midst of ieiilenu*s, 

Th^eJile their practis'd .'icient m iheir lear^.'* • 
.V/. .V. ;j., vrb 97. ! 
THROUGH-FARE. x\ thorough -fare, an j 
unobstructed passage. ! 

" Tlin V.ISIV wilds 

• Of wide Arabia arc* as throuuh^fares now/* 

.17. y., II, vii, 42 ; V. also Cym.,4, ii« 
THROUGHLY. Thoroughly, comple te ly, 
fully. Cf. .Malt, iii, 12; I. like iii, 1,. 

" (I) am right gl.’ul to cicteh this good occ.ision 
Most throu.'Mv to be winnowed." 

J/m. VIII 'Vf i.Vin; vPalM> Temp., HI, • 
III, 14 ; M. ^.JlV, i, nil ; .W. .1/., V, i. ! 
2sS; AI. W. iV., II. iv, «o; T. of S., : 
IV’, iv, II. • 


THRUM. Ici l. thromt —the edge or vt*rge 
of a thing ; Norw. tuim, trumm-^ 
an edge* or brim: (n-r. lul, 

thruni, stump of a tri*c*. 

* The tufted end ol a weaver’s warp, 

coarse yarn. * 

" Cut thread .iiid thrum.*’ 

AI. iV. 7)., V, i, 27s. 
THRUMMED. Made of coarse woollen 
cloth or the ends of a weaver’s warp. 
^ " There's her thrummed hat .ind her nnilller 

lof)." M. ir. ir., IV, n, i»fi. 

Note. - Areorifliig to Fairlmlt (f''>\/uigi* m 
FnrJitnd) M»*k ihrwnmed hats "wi-w* m.ub* 
u’ltii .1 l.ing nap like shaggy tnr." 

THUMB-RING. A ring worn on the 

• thumb. Note. -- It was an ancient 
Jiashion^ for aldermen and other civil 
o^licers to wear thumb-rings, ('f. 
('haiicer, 'J he Stjuifre^i Tale, 83: 

" lJ|)on his thoinbi* be h.idde of gold a ring." 
" 1 I'l^ild h.ive rn-]»t into nil .ildenn.in’s 

\J /huHiff-riun." I Hen. JV-U, iv, jio. 

■'THlftlDER-STONE. A tlumfU rbmt. Cf. 
Chapman, llonwr, Iliad, XV’ : 

" 'yioiigk 1 sink liene.illi • 

Tbef.ileof bi-ingsliot tohe||, by ]ove**,|i*ll thunder- 
t&tonP'* 

• "And lliiis unbr.ired, Cise.i, .is you m-e, 
lla\<* b.ired mv bi)‘ioni to tin Ihumlerstone.” 
J. I, 111, PI ; V. .ilso ('vm., IV, li, 271 ; 

and rf. Oth., V, ii. 2ts. 

Not'*. 'I'lns word togilher with Ihiinder- 
l>^t w.e. liiiiiH d upon .III eriiiiieoiis f.iney th.il 
the di Sinn lion on.isiornd hy lightning *v.ih 
elfei ted by some Milid binlv. 

THWART. Adj. f'ros^,*perv(*rse (used 
only^oiu.e by Sli.ikespc*;tre in this senve. 

; iMdton h.is llie adjectie- in its ordinary 
seiisr* ol traiKsvi r*)f in Paradise Lust, 


Vlll, 13. 


and X, 107^). 

" If sin* lliusl lerni, 
Cie.ili- her iblltl of sjilei-n, that it lll.iv live. 
And ill' .1 thnwt disnatnr’d toiniiTit lo ber ' " 
K. 7 .., 1 , iv, 270. 

TIB. A rnnlr;i( lion or corruption of yie 
proper 11.1. in* 'I'.ibitlia. 

A low woinaii, a prostilide. ('f. ('oles' 
J.atin Didinuary : " Miilier .sordida ” —a 
lib. 

" I'N'i ry coislrel 

'lli.it lorin-s f inpiiring for his tib.** 

J'tr., IV, VI, i7(» ; v. alv» A. H*., II, ii, 24. 

TICE. A criiiirac^ion for nilice. 

'1*0 eiitiM*. to .seduce, to allure, ('f. 
Marlowe, i -lamtnirlaine, 1 . 2 : “ What 
strong eiirhantnieiits lice my weary 
.soul ! ” • 

"’llnsf two li;we tic’d rne hither to this 
• pl.iec*." '7'. it., II, iii, 92. 

TICK-TACK. V. tric-traf.. (Note that 
the pronunciation has b(*en inoilified.) 

sort of backgammon but mop* 
cnmplYnted, played l«)th with men 
;tn<l pegs. Cf. Hen Jonson, livery Man 
in His Humour, 111 , 2 : ** lle’d play at 
fayles ai^d igcktack.” 

" Wni) I woiihl Im* sorry should be thus 
fiKilishlv kist .*it a g.iine of tick-tack.** 
M. M., 1 , ii, iMi. 
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TICKLE. Adj. (Jncertain. ticklish, tin- 
stable, precarious. Cf. Spenser, aerie 
QuQene, HI. iv. 249 ; 

•' Sij tkkle lx- thr of mortal slatr.” 

** 1 hy hf.ul stands so tickie oti thy shuuldcfl, 
thill a milkmaid, if she be in luvr, may 
siah it off.'* 

A/. A/.. I, ii, x6j ; V. also 2 Hen. VJ- 1 , i, 
«3. 

TICKLE-BRAIN. A khid of strong drink, 
applu'd to the seller of it. 

*' IN'arr, Kood pint-iwtt ; iwan*, ffond iuAlr- 

hraiH/' . 

TICKING. Adj. Mattering, cajoling. 

"That siiuioth-fat'ixl gruilfinan, ticking*' 
fvjtniiKKlity." A*, y., II, I, 57j. 

TIDE. A.S. /fd-~tinie. hour. ^ 

(I ) -Season. Cf. Spenser, 1 he- Shep- 
hrrtVs Calendar, Oftoher, ‘ . ^ 

" I'oi thy roiiUiit this hiiiiililc shndi*. 

Where iiu such troublous titles h.m 11s assay'd." 

" What h.t^li it doiif, 

That it ill Kohh'ii li-tli-ts slioiihl b<‘<vi‘t ^ 
Among the high titles in the r.ili-ritlai I " 

- A. y.. Ill, i. 8r,. 

(2) Ml time. Cf. Seoirh lid- a siiit- 
ablc^time for agricuUural opera- 
tions; e.g. “ We lia(‘ had.a line tiU 
for the in«pittin." 

" 1 have important business. 

The tide whwof is now." 

T. and V, I, 79. 
(.1) I'lie time between ilie llu.K and 
rellux of the sea, lieiioo.’ the Ilux 
and rellux itself. 

" As men wrirkcd uixm a .sand, th.it l«Mik to 
lx* Wiislicd olt llic iio.xl tide.’* 

lUn. r»iv. I, 95. 

{4) A llooil of evil, i 

" 1 w.is 'iin.i/i'(l 

UinliT till’ tide** K. J., IV, n, 

(5) A rush. 

" Wh.it a tide of woi's 

Comos rushing on this wo«-liil land at oiici* ! " 
Kick. U -11, II. aS. 

,(0) A course, a current. 

" Think how siuh .111 appichi'iision 
May turn thr tide ot i«. .11 till f.iUion." 

I Hen. yr-iv, u, (.7 ; V. alv, y. ( ., HI. i, 

jjS. 

(7) A favourable conjunction of cir- 
cumstances or influences. 

" Then* is u tide in the altairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to foi tune.*' 

• y. C., IV, iii. ai6. 

TIDY. This word is only once used by 
Shakespeare, aiul has Ivcu variously 
inter^iretod : (1) Fat, plump, well-con- 
ditioned ; (2} nimble, agile. Doth 

meanings are supported by (Quotations 
from coutemi>orary writers, and both 
are still in general dialectic use. 

"Tlinii little, tUy Ikirtlioloiiii-w boar-pig, 
when will thou leave lighting o' Kiays 
and fduiing o' nights." i 

a lien, /r-II, iv, 192. 
Note. — Clarke suggests the fiarmoriuiianiiig, 
and obaervos : " A more aiipropriatc ima^ 
for rrpresenting the appe.* am^ of the rotund 
Falstaff, hot, gUsiciiing, reeking from tab 
encounter with the pestiferous nstol tould 
liardly b« devised*** 


TIE, V. Tye. V ’ 

TIERCEL. V. flrcel. ,, 

TIGER-FOOTED. Swift as a tiger bound- 
ing to seize prey. 

{■' This tfger-footed rage, when it shall find 
The hari(\ of unscann'd swif tm^ss, will t<x> late 
Tic leaden pounds f6 's lidds." 

Cor., Ill, I, 312. 

TIGHT, (i) Compactly and finely built. 

e " The ncj^f, our ship — 

Wlilrh, Jbut three glass*-* sine**, »*• gave ont 

split - 

Is tight and yare." Temp., V. i, -224* 

(2j Hardy, adroit. 

. '* Mr qw*'****** *'» 

More tight at this thou." 

« • \ A. ntid C., iv, 15. 

TIGHTLY, (1) Cleverly, adroitly. 

" Hold, sirrah, Ix-ar you thi-si* Irtti-rs tightly.’* 
• *’ /• M. ii'.ir., I, hi, 70. 

(2) Soundly, well: 

" He will clapncr-claw thre lightly.’* 

’ • • M. IV. W., II. iii, 70. 

TIKE. Icof t(k ; Sw. /{A ‘-a bitcli. 

A common sort of dog, a cur. 

" Hound or spaniel, brach or lyin, 

Or biil>-fail tihe, or truiidic-tail, 

'fom will iiiuko him weep or wbii." 

* A'. L., Ill, vi, 68 ; v. also //i^. r-II, i, afi. 

TILLY-VALLY. A word of no tlerivation 
like fiddle -de-dee, an "Interjection or 
exclamation, used when anything said 
w'as rejected as trifling or im\)i*rtinent. 
" Am not T consanguiiM'ous ? am not I of 
her buyxl ? Ttlly-vally, lady ! " 

T. 11, iif^74 ; V. also a Hen. /I’-II, iv, 
90. 

TILTH. A.S. employment, agricul- 
ture, produce. 

Qi) Tillage. 

" Her pU’ntcous womb 
iLTpri's^iih liK full tilth and hiisbaiulry." 

M. .\r., I, IV, 44 ; V. also Temp., 11, 1. i4u> 
(j) Tilled land. 

" Conic, let iia e/> : 

Our corn's to reap, for yet our Idth’s u sow." 

Ai. .W., IV. .. 73. 

TIMBERED. Built, shaped, lorimul, 
franuxl. 

" 1 think. Hector w.as not so clean Umbered.” 

L. L. L., V, ii, 6 j2. 

«TIME. (i) Successive existence, measure 
of duration (used absolutely). 

"If you can Kxik into the scihIs of time, 

And say which grain will grow and which will 

^ S|>cak tben to me." fidac., 1, iU, 58. 

(2) Successive existence (used rela- 

tively). 

" Come what come may. 

, Time .and the hour runs thoiugh the longest 
i. day." Mac., 1, in, 147. 

(3) A particuktf* part of duration 
(present, past, or future), a moment. 

" Fn>m this Unu 

Be sonmhat scanter of your maiden pres- 
enix." I Ham., 1, lu, 120. 

(4} The present/^riod. 

** The Uma b out of joint." Ham., I, v, 189 


More tight at this J 
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(5) Jhc span orfillo^nl ]>criO(l of life. 

'■Llikc this place 

Aud willingly amldliiBStc my iimfi In it.*' 
f Ta. y. L., II, iv, 88. 

(^>) A proper occasion for anytliing. an 
opportunity. | 

*; There Jm I 

Till /iiMiP and vantage craw iiiy enmpany.** 
j Am. /K-lf; iii, 6^- also A . W., V, i, a6. 

(7) Eternity, future time. 

" That brought you furtli iliis ^y, to koi'p 
yniir nniiK* • 

Living to /»W.” * Cor., V, iii, iiy, 

(8) Any special period. ^ 

" niriod hatM^ shed ere now, 1* the olden ' 

nw, ^ 

JCrc humane sflwte purged the gentle wccl." 

• • • Afoc., in, iv, 75. 

(•)) Lifetime, duration of being in thi.s 
world. V. (si., • . 

" One titan iii nis timf plays many parts." 

A. Y. II, vii, 141. 

(10) Tile occurrttiicc of s.n action with 

referonct to repetition. g 

" .\y, me, slic cries, and twenty iimn UVie, 

. w«jc.’' r. aiui A ., 833. 

(11) Leisure. 

*' 'Uhiiik upon what hath chanced, and, at more 
Ume, • 

Th# interim having weigh'd it, let us spe.tk 
Our free hearts each to other." 

Mae., I, 111, 153. 

{12) Age, a perkxl. 

" Be more expressive to them ; for they wear 
themselves in the c.in of the ivnr.*' 

A. II'., Ii, i. u- 

(13) Style, fashion, t 

" To he fantastic* may Im>('oiiio a yonth 
Of greater lime than 1 sli.ill show to lie." 

r. o. y., II, vii, 48. 

( 14) A season. 

"It was a lover and his lass, 

* With a hey, .iiid a li<?, aiifl a h« y iifinino,^ 

'I li.it oVr the gretm ivirn-held did p.iss 

In the spring n'lfir, the only pretty ring /one." 

/f. y. V, III, 17. 

(13) Oealion, nature. 

" Time is at his pi-riod." 

A. and C., IV, xiv, 107. 

(16) Society, the world. 

" 1 have frequent been with unknown rniiids 
And given to time your own de.ir-piirrhas'd 
nght." Sonnet CXVU, 6. 

(17) A turn in regular ordt.T. 

"It may Iks right, but you an* i’ the wrofig 
T* * speak before yaur time:* M. M., V, i, 87. 

(18) Ithytlimical measure. 

" li/s mching was like an unskilful singer, 
he kept not time.** M.yy. W., f, ui, 24* 

(19) Any mark pointed to on a dial 
face. 

• **So sighs and tears and groans 

Show ininiites, times, and hours." t 

Rich. I!OV, V. 5 «. 

20) A greeting dir salutation op]>ro- 
priatc to an hour (of the cay) : 
cf. GocKl-morning, good-evening. 

" But meet him tl>w. aneff be it In Ui«i morn. 
When every one ViU give the time of day." 


When every one 1 


i give the time of day." 
a Hen. Vl-Ul, i, 14. 


(21) A generation of mankind. 

“ If .ill were iiiiiideil 10, the times shmild cease 
And tlin** score ye.'ir woultl make the world 
away." .Sonnet XI, 7. 

TIME-BETTERING. Itn]M'oving the stale 
of things, full of innovations. • 

" And therefore art enforc'd to feck anew 
Some, fresher stamp of llie time-M/enn^ 
da>*s." ionHri I.XXXII, 8. 

TIME-BEWASTQP. Used U[i by time. 

" Ere the six ycart th.il he hath to sin-iid 
Can change thetr muons and bring their 

• tllUl*!! alKWIl, 

My oil-drirsl l:ynp and tme-bruw/eJ light 
Sh.ill be extinct with age." • 

Rifh, 71 -If lit, 221. 

TIMELESS. (1) Uiis«>asonabl(\ 

^ But viiiii' iiiiliinely Aought did instigate 

His .ill- toi ftime/ess spcwl, it none of tlnwe." 

* , if. 0/ 44. 

Untimely. prcMiialtire. 

" I'oisoi), I see, h»th been Ill’s tune/eis einl." 
R. attii V, iii, i/i2 ; v. .ilso Rtrh. // -IV, 

I, s ; R/rA. ///-I. II, 1 17; I Hen. VI V, 

^ • if, 5 ; 2 lien. VI III. ii. 187 ; T. G. I'., 

^ , 111,1,21; /‘. A., II, III, 2l\S. 

TIMELY. (1) Opportune, ainl, therefore, 
vvelmme. 

• Ninf spurs tins laleil traMirller ap.icx* 

gam till! timely iiiii." Mac., Ill, iii, 7. 

, (i) ICarly, piemature. 

" I lore we are, 

And here the gr.ires of 0111 youths iiiiist « 
willier, 

I.ik** .1 Unt-timelv spring." 

^ /*. A'. A*., 1 1, II, 28 ; V. also C*. A’., I, I, 138 ; 

• r. /*., V, V 

TIMELY-PARTED. Jl.iving died in duo 
timi*, or liy a n.itii?af (leatli. Doiico 
lual^rs it - n^ct'iitly dead. • 

k " oft li.ive I seen .1 *ii*my-paeled ghost." 

I 2 Hen. y/-lll, Ii, i6r. 

TIME OF SCORN. Scornful age. Note. ^ 
Tliih is an exa tuple of the attributive 
use id the genitive case. 

" .Msii, to rimke. me, 

A fixed figure for I lie time «/ scorn 
To p iini liib “slow uniiioving huger at.* 

Oth.,W,i^,$^. 

TINCT. Subs, (i) A hue, a colour. 

" Thf‘si! windows, while .ind axiire, 
lac'd with blin: of Jicaven's own / imc/." 

Cym., II, Ii, 23. 

(2) A taint, a stain. 

•• ‘J hoii tunrst mine c yes into my very soul. 
And there 1 sei; sinh bl.irk and grained spots 
As Will not Icfvo their fine./." 

• ^ Ham., Ill, Iv, or. 

(3) A tincture, the grand elixir of the 

alchemist. 

" Eliitus himself, 

^’liat knows tlic tinct and multiplying medi- 
cine. 

Hath not in nature'.s mystery more science 
Than I have in this ring." A.W., V,iii, 102. 
TyiE, 1 . I., subs. A contraction for 

attired Cf. Persian tiaim, from which the 
word is suppossed to be derived, and 
Milton's *' tiar," {I^aradise Lost, III, f!ii 5), 
(1) A h<Kd-drc.ss. Cf. Spenser, 

Queene, 1 , x. 275 : 
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** (.)» In-r Ih-.hI sill w*»n' a lire 

•• I UK»; iiii; m:w m williiii r\uilrnily,il Ihe 

h.iir w«Tr a biuwiUT.” 

iV. . 4 ., Ill, iv, ij ; V. alvi T. G. T., IV, iv, 
11)0 ; A/. U'. W., Ill, .li, 47 ] A. and C., | 
, II, V, £i ; Sonnet IJII, K. 

(.:) M.'aiiii, ri'soiirccs, furnitiiro, ap- 
paratus. Cf, Philips, lilcnhcim : 

" liiiiiii'di.ilit sii'KOH and tin* tire of war 
kowl in tliv o.iKiT iiiinri.*' 

'* I null'll in.irvfl lord'Aiip, liavtiif; 

Kiili /tre alKiiit ymi, slioiild at tlii-in* I'arly 
hours ^ 

Sliaku off the golden sliiinker of re|v)se.*' 

% iVr, III, i!. 22. 

o 

II., Vh. '1*0 attire, to adorn, to dress. 
Cf. 2 Kings ix, AO : “ She ])ainled 
her face^nd //rrU her liead.'* 

{iiiit.iri k nolhiii);: Sf> doth the hound his 
inasti r . . . the tired hoi:>e his rider^'* 

/.. L. I.., IV', li, 121 ; V. .list! r. uHti J., \ 77 . 

TIRE, 2 . I'*. to ilraw. 

(i) 'I’o tear with tlie lieak^ to prev. to 
feetl ravenously (a term in fai#»onry).,^ 
** Keveiig'd may ^he he on that hateful .hike, 
Whose li.iiiKhty spirit, \Miii>ed with disiu, 
Will rust iiiyrnuvii, and, like an einplviai'le. 
Tire oii,|the lhs|| of me anf of <iiv son.” 

.1 //I'W. VI I, i, 2 (m) ; V. .ilso Ill, IV, 

i)j ; V. aiht . 1 ., 5ti. "■ 

(.;) To lie fixed or closely engaged, to 
be eagerly intent. 

*' U|)oii that were uiv thouf;hls /irmi' when 
we ^•lU•oull tired.” T. of .1., Ill, vi, 4. 

TIRE-VALIANT. ()n<‘ of the fiirms of 
head-dress ol.tljo time of Sliake.*>peare. 

‘‘Thou h.ist the iight-aiilnd heaiilv of the 
« brow that luioiues the slupdiie, the 

/in'-tWniri/, or any tire of V'l in ti.iii 
admit t.inee.” M. IV. 11 '., Ill, tii, 47. 

TIRING-HOUSE. .\ dres.sing room of a 
theatre. I'f. Kichard Hrome, The 
sduiifuidt's (ifi-lo) : 

*' lie li.is got into our tyrinii-house aiuongsf r.s. 
And t.ine a strn I snr\ey *if all oiir pioperl.i's.” 

*' This given ploi shall he our siag”, this 
h.iwthuindii.ike our iiriti):- house.'* 

. 1 /. .V. /)., Ill, i, 4. 

TIRRA-LIRRA. A word intended to 
represent the note of a lark. U is 
borrowed from the I'Vencli foc-Ziic — thu 
song or carol of the lark. Note. — 
William Hrowiu* in his Jhitaitnia's 
]\jsto 9 als makes it ieery-letry : 

" Tlu* larko that nwiiv monies herself in.iki's merry 
With the shrill chanting of her Utry.lary*' 

” The lurk th.it tirradtrnt chants. 

With ht igh 1 with heigh ! the thrush and the 
jay.” IV. T., , 1 V, 11,9. 

TIRRITS. A fanciful wonl of no deriva- 
tion. 

Plight, terror. 

•* ril forswear kiTping house, .iforo 1*11 M-‘in 
those tihtis and iiights.” 1 

2 Ht n. /r-II, iv, jdq. 
Note. — ^Tho worvl is one of Mrs. Qiiickly's 
own. 

TISICK. Connected with pfitht^is. 

A tickling cough. 


L wlioresoi iisii\ . a 

tmk ti mbits me 


iisii\ . a whoii-snii ■ r.isc.dly 


P k 2*. and C'., V, iii, it)X. 

TITAN. .\ naiiki apiilied to the sun* as 
tlu; otfspiiiig of llyperioii, one of the 
Titan i. 

^ " You vile .*ihniiui).)l)h* tents. 

Thus pruiklly pight iVHni our i'lirvgian plains, 
la-l Titan as early as Ih* dare, 
ru thrauKh arid thRuigli you.” 

T. and V, x, 25 ; v. alvi R. atui 11, 
ill, 4; Cym., Ill, iv, Kio; V. and A., 

* 177. 

TITHE. A.S.' trdilha -a tenth. 

1., su\»s. A very small part (rela- 
tively). / 

” Tho tithe of a hal|4was never lost m my 
house before.”/^ I Hen. /V--II1, iii, 57. 

JI., adj. I'ldilh. ‘ 

“U*t Ilrhll RTi, 

Sinco the, first sword wa.s drawn about thi.s 
* qmstion, ‘ 

livery tdhe soul,* 'inongst many thousand 

disiiies, 

Il.dii been .is dear .ri .Helen.” 

y*. 19 ; v..'-Iso /I. IV., I, iii, 89. 

111., vb. To e.Mict tithes, to levy a 

tenth jnirl. Note. --ijMir llie tran- 
sitive like ol the word with, saint* 
meaning v. l.uk(‘ xi, 4^ : “ Ye 

'ii 7 //c mint and me and all .manner of 
herlvi" : also, Deiit.^xiv, 22. 

” No Italian priest 
Shall tithe or toll in our doiiiinions.” 

a:./., Ill, i, 134- 

TITHE-PIG. One pig out of ten given in 
ptiymeiil of tithes, or the tenth part of a 
panshioiirr's auiiyMl income given as a 
church 1:1 te. 

” And soinetinn^s comes she with .1 tithe- 
piYs tail 

Tickling a parson's nose ns a’ lies .isleep.” 

N. and/., I. /. 79. 

TITHING. A district or ward in the 
country. Note. — I'he vrortl strictly re- 
jirescnts a company of ten lioii.si: holders, 
who, ilwelling near each oth**r, were 
sureties to tlu; king for the gooil b. ha- 
j viour of each other. T'he institution 
lias long ceased, but the name and 
divisions arc still retained in many 
parts of Rngiciiid. Cf. Blackstone, 
. Connnentaries, Book II, chap, a : “ The 
I civil division of the territory of England 
is into counties, of these counties into 
hundreds, of those hundredf^into tithings 
or towns.’* « 

*' Who is whipiicd from tithing to tithing, .ind 
stock-punisliod, and imiwisoiied.” 

K. Ill, iv, 121. 

TITLE, (i) An inscription or superscrip- 
;;ion nut over anything as a name by 
which it is known. Cf. John xix, 19: 
“ And Pilate wrote a title and put it on 
the cross.” 

” Tell me once more what title thou (.1 casket) 
dost -bear." . A/. V., 11, ix, 35. 

(2) Distinction or prc-cmincncc given to 
persons. : 
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• Whiit lliiuk yli 
To lM>ar lh.it lo.ul 


Ai of f < 
111 of fl/| 


iluvlic»» ? haw wu 


n. K///- 1 I, iii, 47. 


(.^) Pn‘ti-nsioii, right. 

'* Make chum .tiuI titU to tho cn»wn nffrr.ini-e.” 

i/.». I'-r, ii, 68. 

(4) Ih’npL^ly, thiflgs to which there is :i 

cKiiin. ^ 

“ To liMvij his bnlx'S, 

iris iiiaiiMoifl uiul his ittlfs'* A/A:., IV, ii, 7. 

(5) A nanu*. an appellation. 

*' Whf'ii I sliould bid f*ood-nior9>w to my 
bnilo, ^ • 

An-i scmI theniiif with a Invclv kiss." 

^ T.ot s:. III. ii, 1x8. 

TITLE-lEAF. A title, page. * 

" This m.in's brow, like to .1 tUle-tfaf, 
Forit<-lls the iiatuiv oftn volurnr*.** ^ 

^ . 2 iv i, I. ffo. 

Nuti'.— ■*' In thf time of tlu- p<u‘t tin* tith*- 
p.iifi- III an ch'Kyi •>'* wi'll as rvrry iiitcnhcdialo 
ir.ii, w.is totally bliU k " (Sli'C'Vriis). 

• • ' 

TO. I., jircp. (i) VbecI to denote motion 
tiiwanlii II phicc, person, or thing. 

“ /« hiT str.iight Roi-s Iio.’*I V. ami A., 264. 
(.1) I'becf to indicate consideratioi^ for a 
work to he done or a ipiestioii to be 
treated. 

" So I io your nk-asuri-s.'* 

A. V. /-.. V, iv. 184. 

(3) Used to denote destination, aim, 
design with a view to. 

" win n'fori' was I lb this knrii nioi'kiiy 
burn?" • A/. iV. /J., II, Ii, 121. 

(4) Used to denote rf*snlt, con.sequence. 

" 1 sliali laii^h Hiysiif to dcith." 

Ti’fnp., II, ii, 142. 

(5) ^I'uwards, with nspect to. 

*' .My /f.il to V'.ili-iitMii' is Olid.” 

T. (?. V., II, iv, 201. 

((>) In addilimi to. 

" .And, tf> that d.uiiitI<'M temper of liis uiiud, 
He h.itli a wisdom th.it doth fSMidc his v.ilour 
'lo .Id in safi'ty." 

Mac., Ill, i, 51 ; v. also r //m. F/-»III, ii, 
25 ; Cyw.. Ill, ii, a6 ; 7*. 0/ A., Ill, v, 
78 ; r. andC., 1, i, 7 ; Ji. and/., I, iii, 85. 

(7) Close to, near to. • 

“ Sh'* Imund him lo her br»*ast." • 

y. and A., 8x2. 

( 8 ) Near. 

'* It would unclog my hrart 
Of wIHit Ii«-a heavy io it," Cor., IV, *, 48. 

(9) Compared with. Cf. Marlowe, TAe 

Jew oj Malta, IV, i : “There is no 
ft music to a Christian’s knell." 
Cf. also Paradise IjosI, IV, 78^ ♦ 

** To which the Hell 1 suffer seems a Hraveri." 

** 7*0 olhi r regions 

France is .1 st.ible, wc that dwcdl in 't jades.** 

A . IF., 1 1, hi, 278 ; v. also Mac., Ill, iv, 64 ; 
Ham., I, v, 52 ; III, i. 52 i x Hen. I'T-IJI, 
ii, 25 ; 2 Hen. qZ-IlI. * 64 : T. G. V., \ 
ll,iv,i36; 164*; C.£.,I.U,33; T.N. 


lh.ed lo denotv' jii.\(ii|Hi.->ition ot 
one thing with .inolher, lor the 
sake of compariMin. aiul, lunvi*. in 
betting plira.se. to indicaty a st.ike. 
** My diikriloiii to .1 lirfrf^.uly ili'iiirr • 

1 do iiiist.ike mv jii'iviii iM lhi« whili'.*' 
A'lifc. /// I, 11, j;,.'. 

(11) III agreement with. 

** My l.iily, to^w iii.iiiin-r of tin- d.ivs. 

In fiHiiii'sv gives iliiilfsri-viiii» piMisf." 

L. L., V, ii, |i> 7 . 

fij) According to. 

“ O, niy^gooil I.iinl Mowbr.iv. 
Coiistiiii' the tiiiirs /o tlu-ir lll■l•l■sMli^s.•’ • 

2 Hen. JV-IV, i, icij ; v. .ilsn T.*Unit C. 
l.i,7; .U..!., IV, 1, 220: O-r., II,i.-'fi2. 
(13) In accordance with, in agni*meiit 
’ wilh. 

a • '* Sill* d.iiii'i'S 

• .\s goclilrss-liki* to liiT .iiliiiiH il l.ivs." 

• yvr, V, I’rol., 4. 

(j.l) Coiicerning, as to. 

'i I'cw \foiils, lint, /f» i lli » I, iiiori- tli.iii .ill v« t." 

» A-. 7... Hl.i, V*. 

(i-i) .\gainsl. , 4 

“ M.iv Im‘ h*- h'-.irs till* king 
I)oi wbi I III . iii^) I In Inin." 

7 /i' . 17/7 III, n. .ji ; v. .Uso M. A., II, 1. 
f.'n I 1, It, 10]. 

(If)*) With. 

.M |i nifth Ihry r.ime to the biooiiist.ill to 

nil ” 

77 i». 17/7 V, iv, .^4 ; v. .il-,o, M..^., II, i. 241. 

(17) h'^r. (“f. .Matt, iii, 0 : laike iii, 8. 

'* Tunis W.IS iirvi r gr.io-cj bi Ion* with siiili a 
p.ii.w'on to '.lirii nu'di." 

TV »«/> . Ii, I, 70 ; V . M‘o I'em/*., Ill, iii, 5 i ; 

2 7/01. IV HI. li, 15 1; f'MH. 

• I'rol , v« ; V'. V; H'. i. N4; 

L 7 / IV, I, |o'>: .M. il. II'., Ill, i, X13; 

r ( y»i ,1,1*’. • iJi. 

(18) .\s reg.irds falter adject ive.s expres- 
.siiig obeclieiice, di.sobe« lie lice, gen- 
tleness, openness and the like). 

" I II' ipi*' II IS sliitiliorii in jiisliir." 

//ill. 177 / II, iv, 122; V. also /I'icA. ///- 
IN.). :2|; 111 , VII, 225; //«m., l,ii, : 
I. 'd. 

(i«j) ITh.d a.s the bigii ot tlie iiiliiiitive 
mood, or governing the genimlial 
infinitive or gerund : but note — 

(i) ShakL.speare omits it where it is 
now used : 

"if>iw long wiUiiri tins wotkI intend you 
slay f " 

M. NpI)., II, i, I jHi; V. aW» /. C., I, I, 3 i 
I r/t n. Vi II, V, «/•; (Hh., II, lii, 190; 
h. L., IV, V. 35; A. W., II, I, 134; 
IV. T., IV. i. 26 ; I Hen. /F-1, iii, 159 ; 
Hen. F>1I, Frrtl. iH ; Ham., 1 , ii, 142 ; 
• II, i, loi ; C. K., V, i, 282 ; etc., etc. 

(ii) Shakespeare inserts it wlicre it is 
now onr.tted : 

•• Th»-y would not have* j’ou to stir forth to- 

• d^y-” 

Jtt C., II, ii, 38 ; V. aBir> 0 th., IV, ii, ; 
r:. V, i, 25 ; 2 Hm. Vi-ll, i. 94 ; 
T. N., 1 , V, 317 : III, i, 120; V, i, 256; 
364 ; L. L. L., IV, hi, i 08 . 

II., adv.ft Forward, onward. 

'* To, Achilles, to, Ajax, to." 

T.miC., II, 1, 106. 



TOA 


TOG 


(2) Usi’d to clonotri ninlioii towiinls a 

thing for tin; purpose ol laying hold 
of it. 

" I will slant! to .iiirl ffi il ** 

I remp.. Ill, iii, 49. 

1.3) ffastily, quickly. 

“ llristcss, (lap to the doors.** 

1 lien. IV-llf iv, 305 ; v. also Cor., I, iv, 51. 

III. , adj. Used in the compound to-night. 

(i) With reference U the future, and 

meaning the, this. 

** 1 have no mind of ff.istini; forth to-nlf^t.** 
M. V., II. v; 36. 

{ii) Witli an applioation to the past and 
• meaning last. , 

“ 1 did dream j^if in.^my ha^s fO‘rili;ht.** 

M. V., II, V, iB; V. also, ilten. VI All, 

vii, 31. , 

IV. , ..Phrase : (a) “To my face**— in 

presence anrl delianco of me. « 

** Out, stniinp«4' ! wi-vp'sl thou foi him to 
wiv face ? •* Oth., V, ii, 77. 

(h) “ To the death ** (rj.v.) 
TOAD-SPOTTED. Tainted and pollute<J 
with treasfm, as the toad was popularly* 
supposed to be with venom. 

** I'niin till* cxtri'iiifsl upv^irtl thy head 
To tlio d(.sc(*nl and iIiinI hrlow thy f<x«t, 
(Thou nit) a most ttMd-sftoUediTAWoT.** 

A./.., V,iil,/35. 

TOAST. (1) Hrcn<l dried liy the lire. 

** You arc both, i* uood tiulh, as rlu'iiiii.itic 
IIS two dry toasts'* j /t'-ll, iv, 41. 
{2) A i)if‘ce of toasted bread put into a 
beveriige. ' 

** (jO fetch inr n quart of s.irk : put a toast 
ill * 1 . 1 ' r M. ir. U'., Ill, V, 3. 

(3) A dainty bit to be swalloweil. 

^ ** lulln'r to harbour ncd,r 

Or iiiailc a toad for Ncpliiru*.” . 

T. and C., T, iii, 41 . 

TOAST-AND-BUTTER. An eater of butV 
tered toast, an elTeininate person, a 
ciH'kney. Cf .Heaumont and Idetcher. 
Wit tviihout Money : “ Viu y love young 
toasts aHil hiitirr, How -bell suckers.** 
*^lMaU)iie also cpuites Morvsi»n*.s Hincraty 
(1617) : “ I-ondiners. and all within the 
sound of How -bell, aie 111 roproach called 
cocknies, and eaters ot buttered toastes.” 
*' 1 pressed' mu none but such toasts and 
IimWit.** 1 IffH. IV IV', ii, 20. 

TOASTING-IRON. A toasting fork (ap- 
plied contemptuously to a sword). 

** Put up thy sword bctinic : 

Or ril so nuul you ‘and voiir 
That you slull think thr devil is come from 
hell.** 

K. /.. I\'. ill. 90; cf. Hen. T-II, I, 8. 
TOAZE (Tose, Toze, Touse). A variant 
of tease, to card wool. * 

|i) To draw out. 

**Thinkost thou, for that I insinuate, or 
toate from thee thy bll^intMM ? '* 

^ If, r.. IV, iiii 714. 

(j) To pullSpart. ^ 

**To the rack with him! wc*ll toast you 
Joint by joint.** M. M., V, i, 313. 

TOD. 1.. subs. Icel. a tod of 

wool, a bit: Gcr., rof/c— a^tuft of hair 
hanging together, anything shaggy. 


(i) A bush, rspecy^ally of thick„ivy ; v. 
Ivy-tod. Cf. Tieaumont and Fletcher, 
Bondaca, 1. j | ^ 

** Those yiliant aiid appnivrd men of Britain, 
Like bo.iding owls, rrirp into tods ot ivie. 

And ^inot their fears to one .mother nightly.** 

Also Spenser, The Shepherd' s Calendar, 
March : r 

** At length wil) in an V'vie todde 
(There shrouded was the little God) 

1 heard a husic bustling.'* 

• "tllis head's 3rcllow, 

llard-h«.lr*d, and curl'd thmk- twined, like 
wy^tods, 

hL>t to undo with thunder.** 

ft . T. N. K., IV, iii, 104. 

(2) An juUl weight Y&atl in buying and 
selling .wool, fit was usually equal 
to 2^ lbs. but It varied in Aiflerent 
localities. 

, " Mverv‘/0(f«yU;kt^ pound and odd sliilling" 

(i.e. is uorlh twenty-one shiliingv). 

•If. T., IV, ii, 29. 

1 1., vb. To yield ii.lod, to amount to 
jf 4l's. i. 

“ Jiviry 'leven wether tods'* 

If. T., IV, ii. iq. 

TOFORE. Adv. Before, fornuTly. Cf. 
(iowc-r, Confessio A mantis. H : 

** so, .IS thou haste hiTdc tofore. 

Tin* f.ils lunges were lore." * 

Cf. also Ben Jonsonni Epigrams, 43 : 

** Tofore gie.U men wen* gl.id of poets, now 
1, nut the wnist, .im eovetous of thee." 

" P.ireMi'll i..iviiiKi, my noble sisbT, 

U that thou nert ns llum tofore hast lH‘en." 
r. . 4 .. ill, i. 294 ; V. also L. L. L., Ill.i, 77. 
TOGE. L. toga<^'\ gown or long robe. 

A gown, a toga. 

** Why 111 this w'olvlsh togr should I stand ' 
li'ere ? " e'er., 11, in, lOb. 

TOGED. Wearing a toga, gowned, robed. 

" The biKikish theoric 
Wherein the /ugrd consuls can propose 
As m.iiterly as hi*." *Hh.. I, i, 25. 

Note. — ^'ilu* reading /ngr and ioged is dis- 
piil(*d. tongue and tongued have bee. Miggested 
iiiste.id. 

TOGETHER. (1) In comp.Tny. 

** They have set*med to be together.** 

If. r., I, i, 27. 

(2) In the same place. 

** Crablifd age and youth 

Cannot liVb together** L, C., X 57 « 

* (3) In a state of union, blended in one, 

not divided. 

** So we grew together, 

Like to a dimblo chciTy, seeming parted, 

• But yet an union in partition.** 

Al. N. D., IIT. ii, 208. 

(4) One with the other. 

** When last wc spake together.'* 

Kich. //-II, iu, 29. 

t (5) Altogether. 

^ ** O state ot nature, fail together in me. 

Since thy besUprops are warp'd ! ** 

r. N. K., HI, il, 31. 

(6) Without intermission, on end. 

** If yvi head nnd hang all that offend that 
way but lor ten year together, you'll be 
glad to give out a commission for more 
heads." i M. M., II, i, 227- ^ 


spccy^ally of thick„ivy ; v. 
ieaumont and Fletcher, 
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TOO 


PhU. Il.inl-himlid 
luTr, 


Vli., trs. fi) 'iti'xcrt. to strain. 

The. '* Wli.it .in- do nl.iv it? 

Phil. Il.inl-h null'd that ^rk in Athens 


Whirli nrvi'r labour'd in their inimb till now, 
Anil now have totVd tlieir iinbroatliPd momo- 
ni*s 

With thi«5 •i.iinniplny, .ni^ainsl your nuptial." 
D.,\\ 1774 ; also 2 Uen. IM, i. Ho. 

(2) To LMust? to toil, to impose hard 

labour og. % ^ 

** Toll me, hoafchat knows, 

Why this same strict and most observant 

watch ^ 

Sit nifflitly tolls the subject (stiim?cts) of the 
Kind." ^ ITam., I, i, 72. 

(3) To weary, tMM'car ou^. to l.•xhallst. 
4 T. Pliilcmofi lIollaiiA, Plutarch : 

“ Wearied, toyled, and foiled with 
painfiiinuboys^ and wants." ^ 

" TniPd with works of w.ir, n-tir'd himself 
To Italy." Rich. //-IV, i, 90. 

TOKEN. ■ I., subs? • (I) -A ft sytnitol. 

" This UikeK scrvelh for a ll.ii; of Iriuv, < 
IV'twixt our!ii*lvi*s and all otir htllowi-rs." 

. I //fii. V/ 111 , i, ijH. 

(2) An evidence. 

\A ym not read sonit* toArns nf ^ny son 

In the larfje coinposition of this tuaii ? " 

A', y., 

(,l) A symptom, a sptjt on tlie body 
denoting the infection of the plngtie 
and indicating approaching death. 
Cf. Hoaurnont ami bTe teller, Valcn- 
tinian, TV, 4 : « 

" Like tile fearful tofem of the fil.i^fue. 

And men forerunners ofyhur ends." 

" Yon nn* not fre**. 

For the Lonl's lohens on you do I sie." 

L. L. /«, V, ii, 423 ; v. :dM> R. of A., 174B. 

(4) *.\ love-token, a keepsake. 

"It seems you lov’d not her, to leave her 
tohenP T. C. P., IV, iv, 67. 

(5) A sign by which one proves the. 
legitimacy, authenticity, or goml 
faith of a commission or demand. 

" Say, by this tahen^ 1 desire his oniipaiiy 
At Mariana's house Uvuight.” 

M. St., IV, iii, I \ 7 . 

II., vb. (i) To belokeiL to indicate, to 
testify. • 

" On >'oiir 6ngcr in the night. I'll put 
Another ring, tb.1l what in time pioceeds 
May to the future our past deeds." 

A. W., IV, ii, 63. 

(2) To Sjiot or mark, .signifying* tlie 
infection of the plague. Cf. subst. 
in L, L. L., V, ii, 425. 

• Eno. " How appears the fight ? 

Scants, On our side hke the ^ken^ 
pi'stilc'iice, 

Wliere death is suroiT* A . and C., HI, x, 9. 

Note.— Steevens observes : " The death of 
those visited by the plague was certain when 
particular cniptions appeared on the skin ; 
and these were,^all|d When 

the tokens appeared on any of the inhabitants, 
the house was shut up, and Lord have mercy 
upon iM written or pnntedlipon the door. 


TOLL, 1 . A.S. toll ; prob.ibly .illii'd to 
taU\ in till' siMisi* of iMiuiiiri.ition, luini- 
bcr. 

Vb. A., intrs. (1) To p?iv lol 4 or 
iallago. '• 

" 1 will buy iiii‘ :i son<iii-l nv in a f.iir, .iiid 
toll for him: for this, I'll iinin* of luiii." 

, 1 . 11 '., V, III, 1 pi. 

(2) To exact tlill. 

" Mil It ili.iM fih'st 

• Sli.ill tithe or toll in our d'liiiuiioiis." 

^ A'. 154. 

B., trs. To raise, to levy, to i*xa»;l .is a 
tribute, to gie:gi. 

" Like till* l>i*f*, iollini! from fvrrv fl'>wrr 
, Till* viiliious swvi'ls.’* 2 Hen. IP IV, v, 75. 

Noti*. -l•Vl^ tolling soiin* n-ail lelhng. 

T(JtL, 2 .* Ktyniology duiiiitfiil. 

A., trs. To riiiif for. 

" A siilh'ii bi'll, 

K'‘IU(’IiiIk'i ’(1 tollinp, .1 di-p.irlid tiU'iul." 

• 2 Hen. IV 1 , i, lot. 1 

* Noll*.-- l**or tolling somn rrad knolhng. 

B., intrs. 'I'o ring, as :i. bi-ll, with slowly 
strokt's. ^ 

"'n.i* rioiki do to//.” Hen. V-IV, Frol. is. 

tqmboY worthlo.ss woman, a slnim- 

pet, a prostitute. 

" With totnhov'i hired with that Sflt fxliiliilioii 
Wliiili ynur own colfiTN yirld." 

I'vm., I, vi, 121. 

TONGUa Vl>. A., trd. (i) To siH iik, 

* to III tor. 

" ''i’is si ill a dream, of'i l^i* siu li slulT .is iiiad- 

iiii'ii ^ 

Wungiu! and br.iin not." f'j..*., V, iv, 146. 

\ (2) To brand, to druoiinu: publicly. 

' " Hut th.it h'T b'lidi-r sliaim* 

Will iii>t pro' i.iun ag.iiii.l lin niaidi'ai loss, 
How riiiglil sill* tongue me ? ” 

A/. .M , IV, iv, 2 i. 

TONGUELESS, (i) Spoi;chlo.s.s. 

" Wliirli blooil,. like sarriliiiiig Abel’s, i^s, 
JCvi r fioi . Ilie tongueieiS i.ivirii'* oi tlie 
raiLli." RiJt. //-I, i, 105. 

(2) IJiinained, unspoki'ii of. 

•• 1 >i|f. fffMKl (Ji'i'il dying tonguclew, 
Sl.nightris ii l]ioiis.ind, waiting iiikmi that." 

w. y., I, li. 92. 

TO-NIGHT, (r) This, tin* coming iiiglil. 

” 1 Iiavi; no iiiiiid of fe.isiiiig forth tn-mght." 

At, V., II, V, lO. 

(2) l.ast ni^ght. * 

" I did drc.im of money-bags to-night.** 

Art. V., II, V, iH ; V. also R. and /., 1 , iv, 50 ; 

At. IV. IV., Ill, iii, 140 ; tV.T., II, ill, 10 ; 

• /. 6'., Ill, lii, X ; 2 Hen. VP 111 , ii, ji. 

TOOTH-PICK, (i) A symbol of gentility, 
and a mark of a travelled man of fashion. 
CT. IV, T., IV, iii, 780 : “ A great man, 
111 wofrant, 1 know by the picking 
on *s teeth.'* 

" Now your traveller. 

He and bis tooth-pick at my worship's mess." 

^ • K. I, i, 166. 

(2) Somctliing worn as an ornament in 
the hat. 
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" Vii'^'iiiilv, like .III fiM MMiitiii, wc.*irs In r 
i.ip f»iit Ilf f.i-.|ii(i|i ; I II Illy siiiti'tl lull 
iiii-.iiit ilili : jii-<.l |ilv< tin- lniiiiili iiiifl 

/;, wliii li w<-.ir'» ii'il ii»»\v.'* 

* .1. ir.. I, i, 170. 

TOOTH-PICKER. A tooth-pick. 

" 1 will fi-trli you .1 Utolh-pickfr now from 
llir f.irtlirsl inrli oi 

M. A., I. i, 236. 

TOO-TOO, Adv. Kxcl sssivcly, 

iiiKly. Uiilliwi'll tjiiotfS) Kay's 

f'Atf*li\h Wnrda (1^74): ^' lootnn 

for vi-rytwill or Kood,” and 
olisirvr.s: “ Jt is oft<-n notliiin? inon* in , 
.si'iisi* than a Kli^nf^thcnin^ of tlir word *] 
toil, hul toodon was ri'KiirdiMl liy our 
r.ii ly writi rs as a sinj^lr word ! " 

*' TIh'V ill tllt'lU^l lvr!>, Mi'ttli, aif 

aKo 1/. ir. IK, II. 

JJinn., I. 11. iJ-j; I .ti. I'., II, 


. 1 /. r.. II 

li, -i.’j : 
IV, jop 

TOP. I., S11I1.S. 
ail) tl’iii^. 


(<j) A spinnin/t 


(1) 'riu* Iii^licst point o^ 1 

.:i 


(-•) 


(.0 


'* )'oil III. IV .IS \\*ll IiiiIm'I till' IllOIIIlt lilt pun 
'I'll w.in till II liii;li .iinl lo III iKi- inuiuiM*,*’ 

^ .it. rr, IV. 1, 72. 

riic lirad. Cl 

AiiiiM, voii 


/fain. 

lltr. { Arm'll, iiiy 

//am. Imhiii tn/i In 

Ihiiii., 1, II, *«» , ilv 
K. /.., 11 , IV, 0 

'rill' iippi'i* |».irl. 

•* Tin y usi* Ilf uiilc 


.1. ir., 

I 


1 . 0 . 41 . i 


ii 


(III tlir tnp (if 1. ttds.” 

2 Hi II. r/ 1 \\ II, Hi), 

(.j) J Ik* child. * 

“ II<I\V W«Mllll V«)U hi 
If Ik', wliiili is till' fop of pnliiiin III, slniulfl 

Hill jinli;i voii .Is \.iu .iicr" M, I/., 1 1 , ii, 70. 
(s) riu' utmost dc^Mi'i', till- III, 0 host 
])oint. CL Mdton, f\tiii{ti\\r I oiit. 
xii, sSS : 

Li'i IK (li SI I ml now, tin n foie, Irniii liiK top 
Of bpffiil,itn>ii ” ( tills hii;ln 'll pdiit of pliilo- 
i>i«|>li> «<r sprcul.ilivc w Kill nil). 

" Hut >1 1 l< I III l.iim ii!. 

With tiMiN .is s.i\i>ri'ii;ii .is til MimkI o{ lu'.irts, 
Th.U tlniii iMv hiotlicr, iir. 1 oiiipi'tiinr 
hi top Ilf .ill ilfsii^u, my ni.Ui* in Kiiipiii*, 
l‘‘ii('iul .iiul loiiip.miiiii III the ti.uil Ilf w.ir." 

.1. aiui V, I, 4 }. 
Niiti'. “ III lop of .ill clrsiKii ” in all 
lottv I'liiliMvoiii ; \*. .ilsii 3 //|•«. r/-V, vii, 
4; fiT., II, iv„2j ; 

(o) Su]nTiority. 

“ .-Xml Nnvrii his (Miiim-Mt top to Ihvir low 
r.inks, 

MakiiiK thrill pnniil ot his huniililv.” 

.•I. If., I, ii. 41 . 

(7) Acino, height. 

“ AdiiiiiM Miianil ! 
In.lml till' top of .T(liiiir.itioii." 

I't'mp., Ul, i, t8 ; v. .ilso Ham.. III. ii,t,C7 ; 

( nr., ft i\, 24 ; M. .\/., 11, ii.V*'- 
(S) .\ liifih .shrill nolo (v. Top-of- 
question). 

All .HTV of chiKlrm, litllr ovas*;, th.it 
Cry oul on tlio top of qiK>tion.'' 

//am.. If, li, 325. 


:*ing tnpp*U, thgy liighnr 
/Vr!; I, iv, 9. 


j- 1 * '* If I inist.iki* 

In thosf f^iH (l.ilioiis wliKh I build upon, 
Tlir cfiilrr isf lot big i-iioiigh to bf.'ir * 

A still hil-b'iy’s top.'* ir. 7 *., II, i, 99. 

II., fb., trs. (i) To ouIk<>. to oxccl, to 
surpass. 

“ Sf> f.'ir lu* topp'd i| y ihcnii'hts.” 

//am., IV, uu, SH ; v. .nlso Mac., IV, iii, 57 ; 

K. /.., I, ii, 17 ; V, 111, 207 ; C'nr., II, i, iS. 

^ (i) To, tighten. , 

** Top iV: bowling ; nut with the tnaiiisail." 

r. N. A'., IV, i. 137. 

(3) Tc^ copulate with. 

“ C»>4sio did top hcr.'V < 7 /A., V, ii. 136. 
(1) To irn)]i, to loiWfto prune. 

“ I.iki'*to* i'n>ves,* 5 ein 
risi*.” 

TOPFUL. h'vll Uic brim, brimful. 

* '* l'*in tm* from Hi/* rmwft to thi* lor, topful 
OI dirrst iTiii'lty.'* 

.Mac., I, V, 40 ; v. alsr> K. Ill, iv, i8n. 

TOP-CALLArfr. ‘ PinnacV'i .summit. 

** \\ hirh tf» til-' high iop-Rallant nf iiiv juv 
Musi be my convoy in ihi- smi’t iiighi." 

, Jt.'iiMf/ /., II, I', , 157. 

TOPLESS. Siipu'iuc, having np superior. 
*' " Sumrtirue, (jnal Ag tun miimi, 

Thy iopti'ss di'piilatioii In: puls*.iii." 

rtwif f' , I, ill. IS 2 . 
Noll*. - '* Toplis^ deput.ilioii ” - supiciiiu 
pow'i I depiilid lo I'tir. 

TO-PINCH. Note. --To is the intensive 
p.irtir!i* oMeu found prelixeil to verbs 
111 old I'Ji^dish. f. ( f. Philemon Holland. 

: '* Shee jfj^ame tt) be <|U]t with 
them, will all fo-/)hiih and nip both the 
fox ami her cubs.’* 

** Then li-l thrill all entirclr him .ibout, 

And, l.iiry-like, to-pimh the iiiick.iii |r'iii.'ht.’' 

.M. \V. W.. IV, IV. 57. 
Note.' Till' to in tins p.issagc might In: tin* 
oniiii.iry. iiilimlive prefix, used with the 
si'cniul verb, thouii'h ofiiitlt'd wili' llie first. 
V. AblK)ll’> Gr. 5 350. 

TOP OF QUESTION. With loud ipicru- 
knis voice. 

•• llirre i*, sir, :in aery of ihiKIrtii, little 
eyasrs, that erv out on the top ot question, 
and are must tyraiiniCtilly el.ipp* d fur ’t.” 

Hum., 11 , ti, )25. 

.TOPPLE. Vb.‘ A., intrs. To tumble 
down, to fall by being topdieavy. 

** Though iMSlk'S topple on lln ir warder’s 
heads.” Mac., IV, i, jh. 

• IJj. trs. To throw down, tv overturn. 

Cf, Longfellow, Golden Legend, V : 

•* He toppled crags from the precipice, 

And whatsoe'er was built by d.iy 
In the night was swept .iwav." , 

f ” Which, for enlargeninit striving 

I Shtikes the old bekl.im e.irlii .iiid topples 
down , 

Steepk's and moss-grown lowers." 

I Hen. IV III, i, 31. 

TOP-PROUE). Prtniil in the highest de 
gree. » 

” This top-proud fellow.” 

t Htn. r///-I, i, 151. 
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TORCH-BEARER^ Vi :| attendant upon 
another with a lorchlfchnally upon the | 
^:casion of inaskin{:;l" ; 

Grat. “ \Vi! havi' i;rf»rl preparation 

Salar. W'c have not spoke, ns yi't of tarch^ 
hearers** M, P.f II, iv, 5. 

TORCHER. Aliglit-giver (applied to the 
sun), • • 

*• r.re (wire the liorsA of the sun shall lirinff 
Thi ir lnTy tnreker his dinrnnl ring.” 

TORTIVE. Twisteil, t«rncd aside, 

wreathed. 

** Divert hit gr.iin 

Toflive and %rnut fnini Ins rourt* of growth.” 

\ T. ait-i C.. I. hi, 0. 

Though, death were ] 
till- c()nse(|uciice. ! 

” .\o, f(i the ile'tih, we will not move a ftvii.” 

L. L. V, ii«i46 ; al^) Kiih //MI^ ii, 
15 ; 

TOTTERED. Tattered, ragged, dilapi> | 
d:iti‘d. • • • 

“ I'pini lh<*castli:*s tnitereU iftlil'-fivnU.** 
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V. also T Hen. IV IV, 
hilli-niig . tattering 


'I'lie old spelling for tuttn- 


Kuh. U HI, lii, •, 

11. \j. (f. 

(/V. /.,V,v. 7). 

TOTTERWG. 

(q.v^). 

TOUCH, f, v^v (0 To come in contact 
with. 

" f), that I were a glovt- n|v>ii that lian<l. 
That [ iJiiglit Umth th.il < liei k ' " 

K. ami /., n, ii, .*4. 

(j) To handle. 

” I think they lli.it/^A nileli will ImmI# filed.” 

• ,1/. .1., Ill, III, 5n- 

(3) To taste. , 

“ He dies that touches .iriv ef tills fiiiit.” 

1. y. L., IJ. vil, 9d. 


( injure, to wound. 

If it touch ii«»l yon, it eonn s near imlMMly.” 

(Hh., IV, i, 1H7 ; V. also .U<u'., HI, li, jG ; 
Cym., IV, ill, 4. "• 

fs) To land at, to reach. 

'• He touched the pjrts ch sired.” 

T. and If, li, 7O. 

(6) 'Tij attain. 

“ 1 h.ive toiuh*d the highest jwimt of nil niy 
greatness.” Heti. y///-lH. n. ay 

(7) Fo alfect, to concoqi. 

" His Mirsis anil lii:y blessings • 

7 I/M.' A me. .ilike.” 

//i«. Virr-ll, ii, 59: V. also Rteh. Ill-l, 

<• **5 ; /• c., HI, I, 7. 

(8) To iij^nild, to form as an artist,^ . 

*' Such lie.ivt-nly touclics iio’or touched e,irtlily 
faces.” Sonnet XVII, tt. 

(9) To try, to prove. 

* ” They liavi* all been touched and found baso 
iiu'tal.” ^ • 

I'.i?/.-!., IH,iii,7: v.al»y Cor., Ill, in, 183; 
K. /.. HI. I. io«. 

(10) To impress. 

” If they tut hear perchance a trumpet 
sound, • % • 

Or any air of music touch their can, 

You shall peru'ivc them make a mutual 

Stand." A/, y., V, 1, 76. 1 


(ii) To inf'Ct. 

” The lif.- of .ill his I>!o.h 1 
is touched forriiptililv.” K. /., V, vii, z. 

(i.*) '1*0 ron.se. to e.\iile. • 

” Thu cliiefiil spec larle o( the wioi k, wluth 
toueVd • 

n»e very virtue of coiiip.ission in lliee.” 

Tern/’., I, II, jG. 

IT., SI1I1S. (i) ^ontact, act of touching. 

■* Tiirlr touch anriglils im* as a serpurs 

sling.” j I/eii. VI III, II, 49. 

(j) Trial, prool, tried qnalitie.s. 

“ My fiieiids of iiolile tomh, win 11 1 .iin fSirlli, 
Uni me f.ir'well and miiiIi*.” * 

('or.. I V, i. .p) : v. alvi 1 Hen. IV IV', iv, 11 ; 
.U. .V. D , HI. n. G9. 

(3) A lest, as of gold l»y a loiielistoiiC. 

• • ” Now ilo 1 pl.iv the toUlh. 

• To Irv if tlioii In* iliri'i'iit gold iinleeil.” 

Kiih. /// IV, ii,^ ; v. also 1 Hen. IV IV. 
IV, 10 ; V. of .'I., IV', iii, t7o. 

(•t) SUilliik Imiulliiig of a iniisieal 
^ mstrinnint. 

” Put ii'to his h^niU 

Tli.it Kiiitwo iio/oMi/i to lMin‘ the li.iiiiioiiy." 
^liuh^ It I, III, iGf : V .ilsii Ham., Ill, 11, 
• •.?/ ;. U. I'.. V. i, S7- • 

fq)p .\ TuiiMcal note. 

** Willi -.vvei li -I louthis |»ie|(^«> VOUr llllsliiss' 
e.il 

And dl.iw In I home with mush .” 

U. V., V. I, G/. 

(o) .\^ilioki‘ of the pencil. 

” Ailifii i.il stof) 

I,iV‘'s III 111! V toiuh'"., hvilnr th.iii hh .” 

/•. 0/ d., I, i. 4 »>* 

(7) I^)\ver lo rouse jiassious. • 

” .Not .done 

'Ihe de.iili of I "Ui.i, with more urgent 
ioit’hes, 

])o •.lo'iedy 'pe.il: I’ 10." l,ii, 190. 

(s) .\ siihlli-, delkati* feeling, an emo- 
tion. 

” Didst linni h.il know tli*’ inly touch of 

\n\<r • 

T. t, V.. 1 1, vii, iM ; V. also Cym., I, i, Ml ; 
IV, n, 9. 

(9) A sensation. 

*■ Hot Ihoii, whhh oiT but air, .1 totuh, a 
h-' Img 

Of ll»-ir .iMindn.iii?” Temp., V, i, 21. 

(10) A trait, a (•li;i rad eristic. 

"One touch o|* ii.ilure m.ik'‘S the whole 
work! km " ^ 

7*. and C., IID ui, 17s ; v. also /!. Y. L., 
Ill, li. I \7 : V, iv, 27 ; IV. r., V, ii, 89- 

(11) Any small (jiiciiitity, a dash, a 
siyack, a spice. 

” 1 liavi; a touch of your condition 
That rarinot hiv>ok tin: accent of repn/of.” 
Rtch. 11 / IV, iv. M7 ; V. also Hen. V-IV, 
Prol., 47 ; Hen. VIII- V, i, 17. 

(i*») Art appointment. IJeaumonfc 

and l-ietcher. Beggar* ^ Bush, i : 

* “ 1 have kept touch, sir.” 

” But will«tin: dainty doininc, the scliool- 
irfesV-r, 

Keep touch, do you think ? ” 

'/•. .V. X.. H, iii, 37. 
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Not**. — Till* firiRin of llir fxpre^nioii liorr* is 
cloiihtfiil. It is tliouKlil to conn- fnirn the 
r iisU)m of sMahins hanti^ on tltt* roinfiK'ticm of n 
bargain. 

(1.3) Sexual intercourse (a cuphonii.stic 
r.sr). 

First, hath this woman 
Mcjsl wrongfully arcusM your sulistitiite, 

Who IS as fn-c fr*un touch or soil with her 
As she fioin fill*; ungfjt." Af. A/., V, 1 , 141. 

(14) I 'eat, exploit. 

'* And bast Ihoii kill’d him sli'fping ? ,0 
bravf touch I ” Af. N. D., Ill, ii, 70. 
TOUSE. V. Toaze. ‘ 

TOWARD (Towards). I., prep, (i) To 
(oxpn'ssinf^ tlcsti nation). 

” I must away this night tfnoaril P.idiia.*! 

• A/. P.. IV. i, 390. 

{?) With an aim to, contrilnitmi' to, ' 

*1 If it be niighti tiwartl tht- gcmral good, 
S< t honour in om* i-yi! and dt-ath i* tlieoth«‘r.*’ 
/. C., I, ii, 85 ; V. also A/tir., 1, iv, 28. 
(.1) With rc*.spect to, as rcffanls; 

" I will l>c thy advcrsaiy itwartl Anne r.-igi-.**^ 
’ A/. If. IF, ill, iii, 85. 

(4) Nearly, about. 

” Touwds throe nr lour «i*cUM*k 
I.<Kik for the news that the Cmldlvll afToids.*' 
A’fiA. ///• 111, V, 100. 
U., adj. (1) At hand, iinmincnf, in 
prt'paration. 

*' W<* iiavo a tiifling fof>lish b.iiiqu« t Uwuinh.** 
JK. and 1, V, u*o ; v. also iiam.^ I, I, 77 ; 
V, il. 310; A. V. V, iv. i5 ; K. 

Jl, i, 10; III, ill, 17; IV, vi, 1R3: 

of A., Ml, vi, 50; A. and II, vi, 
74 ; T. of S., I, i, 68 ; V, i, 1 2 *, Af . A*. />., 

. Ill, i. 

(2) I'orward, bold, oaKor. 

“Tliat is S|M>k<'n like a totrard prinre.” 

3 //ill. r/-ll, il, 66; V. alwi J\ i’., I, 13.* 

(3) Docile, obeditMit, pliable (the op- 
posite ot ftorruKl), 

** *'ris a g«Mid hearing, wln-n rhiUlren an: 
toward.'* 

V T. of S., V, ii, 182 ; v. also T. and A ., 1157. 

TOWARDLY. Adj. PtH'-ile, tihedient, 
ready, apt. Cf. Il.ikluyt, r*)v«|,'es, I, 
620 : ** A very ]iroper and towardly 

younf^ gentleman." 

*• 1 havt! obsrrvi-d thee .ilways for a towanlly 
prompt spirit.” T.'of .1., HI, i, 28. 
TOY. (1) A knick-knack, a bauble. 

” Haply your rye. SI1.1II light upon .some toy 
You have drsi-e to rurchasL.” 

r. .V., Ill, iii, 44. 

(2) An ornament, a bit of finery. 

”Any silk, any thread. 

Any toys for your head.” 

IF. r., IV. Ui. 3x0 ; V. also 7'. A, N., I, lU, 


(3) A trifle, an empty nothing. Cf. 
Bacon, ii^srtys: Of Empire: **Vr\nce 3 
maiiv limes , set ^their hearts upon 
/ev.s\" 


” .Ml is but toys ; renown and grace is degd.'* 
Mao., II, iii, 75 *• v. also Cym., IV, ii, 193 ; 
Ham., IV. V, iS ; Kf. T., Ill, iii, 39 ; 
M. N. D., V, i. 3 ; A/. IF. IF.. V, V, 39 ; 
L. L., IV, ui. 196 ; X Hm. V/-IV, I. 
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j (4) Amorous iallia^ice. Cf. Aidton, 

' Paradise fX, 1034 : 

*• So said he. and forfpre not gl.mce or toy « 

01 ainorous^nteni.” 

** Wh«'n light- wing’d toys 

n 1 fealherfsl Cupid seel with wanton dullness. 

My speculative and ofllci'd instruments 

Let housewives makf' a skillet .)f my helm.” 
Oih., I, hi, 2f'7 : V. also Nam., 1, iii, 6. 

(5) An idle fancy, an od<l conceit. 

« •* A*?!*! no conception fior no ji'.ilous toy 

Conccrniifg you.” 0 th,, HI, iv, 156. 

(6) A whim, a freak of caprice. Cf. 

' Norfh. iWflrcA v“ When a maa 

mood or foy tookJiirn in the h(*ad." 

“ If no IrucriiistanU;**^, nor womanish fear. 
Abate tby valour in' the* acting it.” e 
X. amt IV, i, 119 ; v. als,i T. AT. A'.. V, 
iv, 06. 

(7) A silly talc, aii absiii’dity. 

** I iieveF iii.iv lirlif ve 

'nus*} antique fables, n»»r these f.ury toy's.” 

• Af. A. D., V, I, 3. 

(8) All iillc rumour. 

” There’s toys abroad ; anon. I'll tell lhe< 
more.” . K. J., I, i, 209. 

(9) A toy ! ^non.sensc. 

” Tin. a ttvy ! 

An old Italian fox is not so kind, iny lioy.” 

T. of S.. 11, i, 396. 

TO YOUR HEIGHT OF PLEASURE =.a.s 
much as you plea.se. 

” Piiriisli them to your height of plea.sure.” 

M. .1/.. V, I, 238. 

TOZE. V. Toaxe. 

TRACE. I., subs, ''(i) A visible evidence 
of something having been, a vestige. 

” He linth bi:en searched among the dead 
and living. 

l>ut no tracs of him.** Cym., V,, v, X2. 

(2) A term in dancing. Cf. Spen.ser, 
Shcphcrd\s Calendar, June, 27 : 
'*And lightfoot nymphs can chase tiic ling’ring 
night 

With heydequies and trimly trodden tracts,” 
” Cast yourselves in a body derrntly. 

And sweetly, by a figure, trace and turn, 
boys?” 7*. A. A'., HI. v, 21. 

II., vb. (i) To track, to follow 
guided by marks. 

” That a kir g’s cliildren should bo .so convey'd, 
So slackly guarded, and the soarrh so sfnw. 
That could not tract them.” Cym., I, i, 65. 

(2) To follow. 

" Give to the edge o* the sword 
. His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate souls 
That tfoct him in his line.” 

Mac., IV, i, 153; V. .ilso Hen. K///-III, 
ii, 45 : X Hen. IV-lll, i, 48. 

(3) To imitate. 

” Who else would tract him, his ui4.bragc 
nothing more.** Ham., V, ii, 120. 

(4) To traverse, Jo pace. 

We do trace this alley up and down.'* 

Af . A Ill, I, x6 ; V. also M. A. D., II, i, 25. 

TRACT. (i> A co;.rse— a way. 

** The eyes now converted are 
From his (the sua’s) low tract.” 

Sonnet VII, la. 
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(2) Course— a i#oc( 

“ The .racl ijfl-vt'ry thing 

% Would by a fp-Kul diixlursor lost* some life.” 

f //<•»!§ VIIl-l, i, 40. 

(3) Tract*, track. Note. — Tn^t and 

track were used iiitorchaiif’eably. 
(T. Dryden, ] 'tV^uV, /huit’/V/.VIII, 277: 

“ The tracls averse a .yiii^oticp gave 

And led the searcher bacKward from the cave.” 

“ No levell'd malice 

Infects on^comma in the roiirs%l hold. 

Hut flies an e.-igle flight, ^>ld and forth on. 
Leaving no tract behind.*' 7 *. of . 4 ., I, i, 52. 

TRADE. T., subs, (i) Resort^ trntTic. 

“ I'll Ik* bitited in the king's h^liway, 

Some way of i^nuiion trade .** . 

\ II 111, ill, 156. 

(j) tiitcrcour.se, Activity. * 

** His forward sjnrit 

Wtjiilrl lift hiirkvheA; mflst trade of d.itfger 
rajigeil.** . 2 //rn. lV-\, i, 174. 

(^) General course. 

• • ” ((‘i^inwell). Sir, 

Stands in dim gap and tradP of more prefer- , 
lueiils.” Hen. VUl V, i, jft .• 

(4) Dceliiif's, business. 

" n.ive you any further tnide with 11s ? ’* 
iV<im., Ill, li, vu : V. aliti T. iV., Ill, i, 83. 

(5) OcCifipatiou, oniployment. pursuit. 

“ H.ilf way down 

Hangs oA^ that gathers vamphire, dreadf'il 
tradeV* K. L., IV, vi, 13. 

(6) business. 

"Simo that tim trade and profit of the city 
Ouisistolli of all nations.*' Af. T., II 1 , 111, v>. 

Note.--** Trade awl |»rofit '* is .in exainple 
of lieiidiadys and it eepn valent to** pnifilablc 
trade.” 

(7) A liiindicraft, a busino.ss learned by 
a })erson. 

0 If/ Vlo. ** A taiirmr will l.ist you nine year. 
Ham. Why h»? more than ancither ? • 

ist Ch. W'hy, sir, his hide is so lainied with 
his trade f that he wilUkeep out water :t 
great while.*' Ham., V, i, 158. 

(8) ('iLstoiu, liabit, practice. 

"Thy sins not neeidoiilal, but a trade.** 

M. M., Ill, i, 148. 

11 ., vb. A. intrs. (1) To deal, to have 
to do. 

" (jive me some music ; music, moody food 
Of us that trade in loves” 

A. and C., II, v, 2 ; v. also Mac., Ill, v, f. 

(2) To ply to and fro. 

” Bring them, 1 pray thee, with imagined 
tpved 

Unt^ the tranect, to the common ferw • 
Wliich trades to Venice.’* M. V., Ill, iv, 34. 

B., trs. To practise, to train. 

” And he, long traded in it, makes it seem 
» Like rivers of remorse and innocency.” 

K. /.. !♦>. 

TRADED. Experienced, skilled, prac- 
tised. 

" My will enkindled by mine eyes and ears. 
Two traded pilots 'Lwizt thiL dangerous shores 
Of will and judgment.” T\nd C., II, li, 64. 

TRADE-FALLEN. Brought low in busi- 
ness from bad trade. 


:ctfyng. 

d ijfl'vrry 1 
diixjursor 1 

r 


" Youngrr wins to yoiingi'r broiln rs, rrvolird 
lap-iliTs, .iiid ostlers trade-failen.'* 

I Hen. /V- IV, ii. 27 

TRADITION. (1) Somethin;^ t^aiiMiiiltcd 
froin one j'ciicr.ition to .mother without 
the aid of written iueinori;ds. • 

"Will you iiiiM'k at an .iinirnt truhtion } ” 
Hen. I'-V, I, (ij. 

(2) Traditional practice. 

• " Throw .aw.iv rrspi-ct. 

Tradition, form, and nTi-iiinnious diitv.” 

• A’nA. /f III, ii, 17). 

TRADITIONAL. (ibservaiU of old^ciis- 

touis. • 

" Voii an* loo si‘i| 4 fIi‘ss-obstiii.iti*, inv lord, 
'1*00 i'lTi'iiioiiioiis and tradttunud." 

^ /// III, i, .|S. 

T^ADUCEMENT. iMi.srei)re.siiit.ftioii, c;d- 
ymny.* 

“•rw»*n‘ a coimr.'iliimiit 
WiTsi* tli.'in a thrft. no li'ss tli.in .1 tradmrment 
1-0 hIJ. your doings.” Cor., 1 , ix, -*2. 

TRAFtlC. (i) Ihisiiiess, ^ .'L matter of ^ 
busiiuss, a tnin.saction.* • • 

" 'I Ilf* lonlinii.iiiri* of tlirir p.in'iits' i.ig'*, 
bV liif hill Ihi’ir cliiliiri’ii'h and, nought i‘onl<l 
ri'iiiovi*, 

. 1 *^ now the two htiuis* traffic of oiir st.igi*.” 

• R. and /., ITol., la. 

(2) Parley, mediation, negoliation. • 
** krigiMTof Piaiiff, f givi* thn* kingly th.inks 
Heitinsf llus is in irafju of u king.” 

• I Hen. VI -V, iii, 1O4. 

(3) Tiade, commiTce. 

" Tratfii ronffiiind thfi*^ tin* gfids will not." 

T. of A., J, i, i|3. 

TRAGICAL. 'I'laKic. • 

• ” Mi'rry arnl tr(ii;uat*. 11*111011'* .ind biirf.” 

M. .V. />., V, i, 58. 

TRAIN. 1 ., vb. (1) To alliii’i*, to entice, 
to alti.iel by art i lice. 

” O tram ini* not swi-i-t im-iiTMld wilh thy 

iifilf." 

HI. li. 4-i ; V. a'si> i Hen. IV V, ii. 
ii ; I lien. VI II, iii, ) 3 A'- Z-IvNI, 
iv, 175; T. A., V, i, 104; 7 *. and 
V, iii, 4 : L. L. L., J, i, 71. 

(2) To bring up, to educate. 

” You havi* trained me liki* a p»*asaiil.” 

A. Y. /.., f. I. 62. 

II., hubs. (]) A plot, an artifice, a 
stratagem, a line, a bait. 

* " Devilish Mm hfth 

By nu«y of thosr* tt^ins hath sought to win 
nif 

Into his pwi r.” Mae., IV, iii, 118. 

Noll*. — It has b<icn sliown that tin* word 
as userl hf*ri; w;is a technical tf*rm in hawk- 
iyg and in hurititig ; in hawking, for the lure 
thrown out to reclaim a faUvin givfti to 
ramble; in Inintiiig, for tlu: bait trail'xl along 
tht; ground to tempt the animal from his 
lair. 

fz) Rf^inuc. • 

” My tram arc men of choice and rarest parts. ” 

K, L., I, iv, 234. 

I (3) A comQ^ny. 

* " Which fit this princely train 

Call ye the warUke TalUit ? ” « 

I Hen. VI-U 
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I '111. Troops, army. 

*■ I.' l oiir “/rutm 
M.irdi !)>• IIS." j //,•»!. /I’-IV, ii, 97. 

(5) Tilt* tail (as of a loiiul or nirlfor). 
fiStais wiiii iMttti of firr.” Ham., I, i, 117. 

TRAITOR. 1 ., hubs. Ono^vlio violates 
allegiance to hi.s country, or l>ctrays a 
Inisl. , 

" What in tin- world lu- is 
lli.it ii.'iiiifs iiK traitor, vill.nii-liltr Ik* lies." 

K. V, iu,«9*i. 

IJ^., adj. 'I'raitoroiii. treacherous. Cf. 
• Spenser, Fitfu'r {)uirut\ IV, i, .4^5 : 

" I''.ils(‘ (rattour sqiiiir, t.iisc s(|uiii‘ of falsi *>t Knight. 
Why doth mini- li.iiid froni tlnn<-avi ngi- abstain ?" 
•* 1 hat IS iM-i-.nisr till- traitor innid«xi-r lives.” 
, H. and Ill, v, 84 ; v. also Huh. JFl, t, 
10a. , p 

TRAITORLY. Ailj. 'rreacheroiis, trafLor- 
ous. ' 

“ lint what t.ilk wi- of thrsi-/faf/<ir/vr.asrah Y 
It i IV;. ni. 77 . 1 - 


(j) (‘hange 
phosKS. 

“ WliJt br-ast 
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iliiH^irance, mcfaiiior- 

lijt br-.'ist I'snidst thoii hr, that wi-io^iot 
sn'iiji'it to .1 bl ast ? anil wh.it a bi-.ist 
ait thon alir.uly, that sii-.l not thv loss 
ill tram/ormation ! ” T. of A ., IV, iii, 332. 

(3) The appearance to which one lias 

been chang^. 

" If it should coino to the iMr of tin* court 
how I have bi-tn transfinnid .iiiil how 
• "my iranstormaiioH ffath bc«-n w.ishi-d 

and cfitigillid Ihry wonhl iin-lt ini' out of 
iny fat." M. W. W., IV, v, 85. 

TRANSUtCE. (i) To ^*ran.-..'orm, to 
cliaiifio. . . 

“ TranslaltAiis inalifr tow.'ird von into lovi*." 

Cor., II, iii, 181 ; v. also Ham., lilt i, iM : 
AI. N. D., I, 1 , II ; .Snnnrf Xt VI, 8. 

(r) To explain, 'to liiUerpfet. 

“ 'J'hi-n-’s riiatlf-r hi thi-sc sighs, tln se pro- 
found braves ; 

Yon iiiusWronslate,** , . Ham., IV, i, 


TRAJECT (Tranect, (pv. ). L. it a jW tvs --a. 
])ass:i*f>(; iici^o.ss. 

" linng tin III, I pi.iy tbic, with iin.'igliuil 
S]M<Hi * • 

Ihito the trajut, to the eiinniioii hirv 
Wlni’h li.nli.i to V'liiii*." . 1 /. I*., lll,*iv, 53. 

Note. 'Ihe feiius :ii Viniir were calKd 
tra^hdtt. 

TRAMMEL. VI 1. Po lonliiie, to re.straiii. 

** If th’ as'-.isMii.ilion , 

('onid tramnui np the 1 niisequMii'y, .tnd latih 
With Ins snici.ise, suiuss." .Uiii., I, mi, 3. 

TRANCE. L Uuttsro - - 1 jia.sti ovc r, hwoon 
away. 

I.. SI1I1.S, ;\ .state ol roiitiihv in, be* 
wililermeiit, Mirpiise. 

" Nav, then, 'iis liine (o stir him fioiii his 
trantf.** 

7 . Ol X, 1 , 1 , I 0 i ; V. alM) K. of y 74 i , 


* (3) ^o chahge by reiiclerilig into another 

language. 

" He hath stmlh'd her well, and translutcd her 
ill- out of honesty into Kngli'.!i." 

M. \V. If'., I, ill, 43; V. .ils^i /I. Y. L., 
• 11 , i, 19 ; Hen. /IMV, 1, 47^, 

(4) 'I'o coblile, to meinl, hence, to alter 
(as ill i). 

" iiless thev, fiiiltoiii! bless tine ! tlioit 
art tram'atrd." M. N. 1) , III, i, 108. 
Note.--\ •* liarisl.itor ’* w'.'is a spi-ii.il 
aitist ir lobbliiv who put m w lops on to old 
bottoms, at llfl’ tinii.* when .ill gentlemen 
Wise top-boots, * Winn ** Old IKittoin," with 
file " new top " in the sliapi of lln .iss's head, 
W.is .kIiIk ssed as in the p.iss.ige .iLsn'e, one 
c.'iii iinaKine how the quip would lie received 
bv .III .ludii nee who Wen* no slrangi rs to the 
pt.uiit,!-, .lud the n.iiii'-. t 


lyts. 

II., vl). To entrance, to deprive of 
conseioiisness. 

• "iMiee linn the tiuinpit Manided, 

And theie 1 hit Iniii train'd '* 

K. L., V, iii. 216. 

TRANECT (Trnject, q.v.). A word occur- 
ring onlyonie and that in ShaKespeare. 
It may be one of the dramatist’s 
coinages. Kowe reads “ trajecl,” per- 
ha]>.s rightly, though all the idd editions 
read “ tranect.” Ct'iryat says : “ There 
are in Venice thiTteeii lerri 6 sor jia.ssages, 
which they coinmoidy call Traghetti.” 

TRANQUILLITY. IVople who live at 
ease, the lei.sured cla.ss (abst,ract for 
concrete). 

" 1 am joined with no ftHit-l.iml rakers . . . 
but with nobility and tranuuillitv." 

I Hen. ir 'll, i, 69. 

TRANSFORMATION, (i) TUv r act “of 

cltanging the appearance. 

'* Upon whose dead corpse there was' such 
niisiisi*, 

Such tN'osilv shnineless framA^mation, 

Ity those Wclsliwoineii done as may not be 
Without much slianie retold or spoken of." 

I Htn. /r-1, t, 44. 


TRANSPORT. i) To bear, to carry. 

" llei.iiiRnt timpei.ilily/riitni^i*r/hisliiaiours 
I'loiii wlure lie shniild begin and • id." 

IV., 11 , i, .'12 : V. also 1 Hen. I’.’ 1 , vi, 2O. 

(-') To remove, to kill, to transfei Ironi 
this world to the next (a euphem- 
ism. 

'* To transport him iu the mind he is 
W’ere clainnable." 

AL At., 1 V^iii, 65 ; v. also Af. «V. D., IV, ii, 4. 
‘ (3) To hurry aw'ay by violence of 
passion. 

" You arc transported by calamity." 

Cor., I, i, 69. 

(4) 'To carry away with pleasure, to 
delight, to enrapture. 

" 1 was transported with your spwch." 

T. -V. A'., l^i, 55. 

TRAN^PORTANCE. Conveyance, trans- 
portation. 

" O, be thou my Charon, 

And give we swift transportance to those fields 
Where I may wallow in the lily-beds 
l^ropos'd for thcftlescrver." 

r. and C., Ill, li, II. 

TRANSPOSE. To change from one nature 
into another, to transniutc. 
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• '‘'Ihin^s b.iM'jinrl vfi*, hoMiii^; im aiuiitity. 
Love* (.III /riim/’cst' foriii .mil iliKinty.'* 

M. .V. I)., I, I, j } ; X. .il-so Mac , IV, iii, ii. 

l^ANS-SHAPE. 'I’o to Iraiib- 

forni, to iiiiMi'i>ri Mi.-nt, caiicaturc. 

*' 'iliiis did sill’, :iii li'uir tli<'r,^raMJi>.''A<i/>i! 
Ihy ii.iriii iiKir vn iiics.” M. /!., V, i, 163. 

TRAP. Vb. T«i(IrL*ss or (U*ck out. 

“ Lord Lift us, 

Out of liis free lijvc, linlh priwnli*#! to you 
I'our uiilUwliiir horses, traph'dAw silver.** 

T, !>/ A., 1 , 11, i6fl ; V. albo T. oj 5 ., /iiJ.. ift 
ij. 

TRAS^. Ircl. /j'(;5 — rubbihb, it.*aves aml^ 
twit's for liftl ; Svv. irdS'^n. lu^'ip of* 
slicks, old usL^j'ss bits of •fnicint*. 

1., ^iibs. (i) l^bbish.'rtifiisi'. 1 

'* \Vh.il irti’^h is Rome 

Wii.it rublnsli and wh.il o'l.d, wlieii it servi's 
I'or thu b.ise viftlti'P to ftliiiiuii.iti: • 

Sn mJc a tliiiii' as C:ies.ir ! *’ /. C., I, lii, 108. 

(j) A worthless female. 

" * " I do siisfij'i t this Ira^h 
'I'o be alurly in this injury. " O/A., V, i, 

(.?) I'i^'., A worthless hound. 

“ It this poor hash nl Ifenn i-, whotii I ti.i'<h 
lair his qiiK k hiiiitiiii;, i>i.'iiid (he putdiu; on 
111 have our Mwli.e'! Ca>Mo uti tin- hip." 

« Uf/i .“fl, 1, 

11.. Vb. ti) T o fu*o from supeiiluoiis j 
twif(s, to prune, to lop, hence, to 
reduci*, to curtail, to weaken. 

** Heinq unto perfeded li«iw to M>ant suits, 

How to di’iiy tJiein, who to advarue, .ind uho 
To hash lor ovej lapping.’* 

(’) To put a trafli or lo^ on a dog in 
htinling, to U'.strain, to retard, to 
check. Cf. Beatinionl .ind Metclier, * 
Jiomfuca, I, i : 

* ” I flfU lou, • 

Ihit not so f.isl : your k-wt'l h.id l»een Idst then, 
^olJng lleiigo there, he Irashi tn^ , Ni iiiinis." 

" Whfih thiiiM I d(». 

[f this poor ti'.isli of V'lnii*’, wluitit 1 tra->h 
b'nr his fpiick hiintiuK, st.ind the jnittiru; f>ii 
I’ll bav«: our .Michael CasMo on the hip.” 

Uth.f II, i, 2>i\. 

TRAVEL (Travail). Subs, (1) Labour, 
toil. Cf. Heaumoiit and Jdelcher, The 
Pilf’iim, I : “ The saints yi« kneel to, 
hear, ami ease yoiir*/rr/e< 7 *." ^ 
Al'-o, Hacon, ISssays : Of Jittuy : ** Tho.se 
that Lave joined withthi ii honour great 
travels, cares, or perils, are les.s subject 
to cir^y.” • • 

“ Weary with toil, I liastn rue my Ik-J, 
'riio dear rep«>sc for limbs with travel tir'd.” 

Sound XXVli. 2. 

fs) Labour in childbirth. 

*■ On this travail h*itk for greater liirth.’* 

AJ.a!;IV, I, 2 II. 

(3) Study. 

■» Ouilaio, *• Ilavi* >*011 the tongues ? 

Valenlthe. My youthful travel therein m.idu 
me hiip^Sy.' • 7 *. O, r., IV', 1, 34. 

(4) An account ol observations or 
occurrences. 


"I gr.iul, '•Wiel Iii\e, Ihv lov» Iv .ilKUIueilt 
DeMivi'. the 111 .1 wiHilikir pi n.” 

I.\.\l.\, (i. 

Note. riu' lii\ilv .U(;uiU(!il" * the 
th-’iii'’ ol vi.iii lo\( lull 'll. 

(5) Walking aiul i.i>n.sei(iient^.itigib’. 

*' .\s il with giiif or h,inl he li.«il t.iiuted." 

K. of.L., j-iti. 

(6) A wandering, a rambling. 

** I sp.ike oL . . . niv n'di uiptinii tlieiice, 

And iKirl.uice iii iny traixl'^ hi'>loi v." 

O//1., 1 , III, i.{ip 

• (7) journey, a voyage. 

" I was bled .llld hoill 

Not three lioui%* trai cl Ironi this vi i\ ^l.iee.” 

r. .V., I. 0. 

(S) The act of traxfi'lliiig or journeying. 

” UeUMlIlli ing l-le.lll. . . those Ivpes III /fill'*/.” 

* //.«. 17 // I. Ill, II. 

T^lAVEfe-TAINTED- l-aligued* ami be- 

staimd l)y traveying. 

"I li.ivi’ foiindend nine smiv .iml odd 
jHMis, .111(1 h(‘ie Irani tatnted as 1 .1111, 

* ii.ivi’, III iiiy puK* .mil liiiiii ii iil.ilc v.ilmir,^ 

• t.ikiii Sit* John (oleville.” 

2 Hen. /!• IV, lii, ic 

TRAVERSE. Vb. A.,lrs. Toplaceiiia 
I mss diti*etion. • 

, • " MvseU and such 

• .Vs slept withm the sli.idow of yoiii powi r, 
il.iv< w.iiehod With (lur travers'd .inns, arnl 

bn iilidl • 

Oui sulli i.iii'e vainly.” 7 \ 0/ A., V, v, 7. 

H., tidi.i. (1) 'I'o mari.h (.1 miiil.uy 
•term). 

•* H'lld, W.ii‘ traverse.'* 

2 Hen. /r-lll, t, J ; V. alw) t)lh., 1 , iii, 

. . .• . 

(j) To use the postiif' .if oppo.sition in 

Jisn mg. 

**'lo .11 lliei* flKhl, to see thee folll, to sec 
tlief iraccrst." M. W. W., II, in. Jt\. 

TRAY-TRIP. I*. hui\ ; L. hrs. 

An am init j'.'oins the character ol 
whicli IS md I xat lly known. Siict^*ss m 
it seuii-i Hi have chielly tlc]n*mled upon 
the throwing of /reyv, i.e. a dice ol tliMs; 
spots. Ct. Ben Jonson, Alchemist, V, 
iii, : 

*'.V»r pl.iv with fisturinongeis fit inuiii-chanie, 
tray-tnp." 

Taylor the Wab r Poet in his Motto 
also mentions* It among other games. 

" Sir.ill I j»l;»y Iny liuedoni ;it Iray-trtp, 
.llld bM.»uii: lliy bend'shivc { ” 

T. .V., II, V, J 7 I. 

TREACHER. !•'. tvichcur-^ii trickster. 

A traitor. Cf. Spenser, T'avric Querne, 
f. iv, 365 : “ No knight, but trcachom 
full of I also despite." 

• ** Wu mako giiilly of our dib.islers. tin: iuii, 

ft the uKyjii, and |fic stars : us it wc wen* ^ 
. . . knaves, tliieve^, i\m\ treat htrs, by 
splniical pi edoxiiiii.ui(.e." K. L., l,n, 114. 

TREASURE. Vb. To enrich. 

I • '* Treasure thou boirw; place 

With beauty's treasure." Sonnet VI, g. 
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TREASURY, (i) 'Pin* bcKly, as a reposi- 
tory (U- sloreliotise. Cf. the use of 
“ caskrt {K. f., V. i. 40). 

*' I know not iiow omivit rii.iy rob 
'J In trrasurv of life, when lifi* itself 
YirM . to the theft.’* A'. IV, vi, 43. 
(2)'' \V\'altli, treasure. 

*' All my treasury 

Is y» i but unfelt thanks, which more enricli'd 

Whiii be yoiir lovt* anU labour’s recompense.” 

Huh. 77-1 f, iii, 60; also Hen, V^l, ii, 
163 ; 2 Hen. V/-I, iii, X34. 

TREATISE. Story, tale, talk, discourstb 

** My fell of hair 

^ Would id n dismal t^atise roiis* .** 

« Miu.., V, V, 12 ; V. also M, A., I, i, 317 1 
V. and A., 7^4. 

TREATY. (1) Negotiation. 

** This l.ist costly treaty, the intiTview * 

Thitt sw.dlowi-d so ituu.li ttrasiire.** . 

Hen. V77/-T, I, 1(5. 

(2) An olfei* to IreKt. 

'* Why answer not the dniible tii;ijes(ies 
*I his Irii-ndly treaty of uiir th^e.l^ ■lu'd tywii." 

K. II, i, ^81. 

(3) A p.*t}f)o.ss.] t(‘iulinf? to an affreenient, 
ealled also “ entreaty.** (*f. Stow's 
.SummaHC (1505), (] noted b/Aldis 
Wright — ** Dyvers cvtvpat^e.M- ,o£ 
])eace were niatlc betwenc the* 
kyng of Englande and hraunce.** | 

" We are convenlfsl 1 
U|)OM it ploasiriK treaty.** 

Cor., 11, ii, 53 ; v. also .4. anil f., ]|1, ii. 62. 

(.1) An agreement, contract, or league 
relating to^|M|blic allairs. 

“ Thy father would ne'er h.ive made ttiis 
« treaty.** A. and <'., ll,i/i, 85. 

TREBLE-DATED. Living thriee as long 
as man. 

** And lU*»u trehle-daied crow, 

Tli.it Ihy $abk‘ gendei iiiak’st 

W'lth the breath thou giv'st and tak'st 

'Moiigst our luouriiers ^lialt thou go.'* 

Ph. and furlle, 17. 

^ Note.- -Stei-vens quotes l.mretiu^, V, *053 : 
*''LVr trt's .letates iitiiii.inas gairula viiidt 
Coraix.- 

TRENCH. Vb. (i) To hew. to carve. 

* " A figure. 

7 >.'HfArt/ ill ice.** T. G. V., Ill, ii, 7 - 

(2) To KiU.li. 

*' And, being open'd, threw iiiiwilliiig light 
Ihviu the wide wouiur that the tniar h.id 
treneh*J.** ^ « 

r. and . 4 ., X052 ; v. also Mac., Ill, iv, 27. 

(3) 'Po ‘make trenches and raise raiu- 

]iarts, to entrench. 

'* No iiiiin* shall trenching w.ir chanifel our 
fields.** X Hen. i, 7. 

(4) To divert (by a new channel). 

** A little cliarge will trench him hen'.** . 

^ X Hch. /IMIk i, ixi.' 

'TRENCHER-FRIEND. A sponger, a par- 
asite. 


* You fools of fox tunc, 
flics.- 


trenehe^frUuds, time" 
T. of A., Ill, vi,83. 


TRENCHERING. \ TrtmcLjrs. wpoden 
plates for meat.' ^ 

** No more dAns I'll in.ikc for fish : 

Nor fetch ill firing * 

A 4 : requirii|\ 

Nor scrape trcnchcring nor wash dish." 
i Temp., II, ii. 169. 

Note. — Most of tlie editors read trencher for 
treiidiering : but Grant White observes: 

" Surely they must hl.'e for/p)tft*n that Cali- 

ban was dninkjiand after singing '* firing" 

and ** requiring ** would naturally sing 
** trenchoring." There is a drunken swing 
. fn tko original line, whicif- is entirely lost in 

tile prccisoi.;urtiiili‘d rhythms of '* Nor scrfipc 
trencher, noi wa.sh disli." 

TRENCHI^-KNlGHT. A serving man. a 
• waiter, e 

"Sonio carry-tale, s^c pleasc-iii.'in, some 
slight r,uiy, g: 

Some nflmble-iiows, ‘ some, trencher^.tnight, 
some Dick, 

That smiles his clieek in years and knows the 
c trirk * • • • r 

To ni.iko my lady laugh." L. /,. L.,W, ii,46ri. 

TRENCHER-MAN. A hearty .'atcr or 
feeder. Cf. Lftdgc, li'i 7 *.V Miscric {i$it()) : 

^ ** Ills doiilAet is of cas*t satteii cut 
sometime upon tafTata, but tliat the 
burnbast hath eaten tltroiigh it, and 
spotted here and there with pii^'e fat to 
testili4' that he is a gooil trencher-man.'* 

** lie is a very valiant trencher-man : Im 
hath an excrllent stoiikvh." 

M.A., 1. I. 44- 

TREY. 1 *'. trot's ; L. tres, 

A three at cards or dice?. 

Cf. Chancer, 7 'he Pardoners Tale, 653: 
"Seven is my chaui^fx; and tliyn is eink and 
trey..** 

** N.iy Ihen, two treys, an if you grow so 
, nii e.” * L. L. L., V, ii, 233. 

TRIAL. ( I ) The act of te-sting, probation. 
** Make not too rash a trial of him, for 1 
, He's gentle and not fearful." 

Temp., I, il, 467. 

(2) Combat decide a cause. 

" (I) with grey hairs and bruise, of in.vi v d.’iys. 
Do c'liallriige thre to trial of a man.” 

M. A ., V, i, 72 ; V. also Rich, tl-l, 1, Si ; 
151. 

(3) Experience. 

” ] lea\*e him to your CTacioiis acrrptance. 
whose trUd shall belter publish liis 
coiiuiiendation." St, V,, IV, i, 138. 

(4) Proof, verification, test. 

« " They will scarcely believe this without trial.*' 

M, A,, II, ii, 40. 

(5) ' Adversity. 

** Let us teach our IriM patience. 

Because it is a customary cross." .. 

‘ ^ M.N. D., I, i, X54. 

(6) Criterion. 

" *Tis not the trial ext a woman's war." 

Rich. 77 - 1 . 1 , 28. 

TRIAL-FIRE. Fire for trying, oraeal 
(cf. Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Faithful Shepherdesso'. 

** In this flame his finger thrust, 

Which will bum him if he lust ; 

But if not, away will turn, . 

As loth' unspottra*dcsh to vum." 

"Witu triad-fire touch me his finger end." 

M. W, W., V, V, 8x. 



TRIBUJLATION (W TOWER-HILL. or the 
Limbo of Limehouse. Ivobably the names 
^of certain pnritanicsd congrojT^itions. 

I f/en.^Itl-V, iv. 50. 

Note. — Su-evrns obsorvos witit n*spect to 
tlic wholf in which lhe«* words occur : 

“ I can fuaily conceive that the turbulence of • 
thc.imi'it hmorous theatre has been cx* 

iccdea by tuc bdlowiugs of puritanism 

agaiii<«t siiipIictVana farthingales. The phrase 
dear brothrrs is very plainly used to point out 
soiiif fratviuty of canters allird<o the Tribu^ 
irttton biitli ill pursuits a%d inauuers by tern* 
p»*siiuius y,eal .mil roiisuniniato ignorance." 
A<r(>itling to Grant White. : " No other .tUu- 
sioii to thyic places or a6seinbl4;es has be<‘ii • 
ilib*:overecl? it m.iy be that ^hese are the 
n.irncH df Pi«ritan coiigregalioiiSf and that 
Sti:ik< spearo nt^nt a satirical fling at the 
0 pieteiided mevRiit'ss of tlfut body: but it 
iii.iy also be that * llicir dear brothers * refers 
to the ubstrep< rnus youths first named, and 
that thf^ mid i<|i«es d-fe^^‘d to weie of* the 
s.iiiK' kianey. Within the mcinnry of men now 
living’ ‘ Tribulation ' was a common ii.mie 
among New Kngl.ind f.imilies of Putilaii 
d» su-ut." Cf . 1 onson's s^ii-hemtsi, when* « nio 
of the characters is naiifl'd “ Trihulaitoty 
Wholesome, a pastor of Aiiist< rd.ini " : aiuf 
again in III, ii, 103 of the same work we find: 

** Nor call yoiiraelvi'S.* 

Hy naii|^s of Trthulalian^ Persecution, 

Kestniiiit, J..ong-paticnf'/‘, ami such liki*, aflected 
13 y the girliole family or wood of you." 

TRIBUNAL = Tribunus plcbis " 

(Ilaurner), said by a clown. 

T, /f., IV, hi, •t2. 


"Knows the tritk to make iiiv 1 uly laugh 
when she's di'>|xiseii.'’ 

L. L. /.., V, li, 46(1. 

(3) l*aciiU\*. 

" Here's fine lesohilion, .in we h.ul ll)^* trick 
to Sce'i." i/rtgi., V, 1, 85. 

(4) Sleight of hand, Irgcnh'inain of a 
jiiKgltT. 

“ A jiigglinjj^/rfds.** T. and V, ii, as. 

(5) A pocnliarity, a chavaL'b'iistic, a 

touch, a trait. 

“ Thefrir^ o( timt v*»i<*i* I do well reiiieiiilh*r." 
K. L., IV, viT ion ; v. .1 . U'.. Ifi, .|0 ; 
/.. /... V, ii, ; W 7\. 1 1, *111, .nO ; 
A'. /., 1, i, 7‘V I /fen. /V II, iv, 440. 

( 0 ) An iin]»ropor actitni. 

"It was .1 iii:i(l faiit.istieal lnc\ o( him to 
. sli-al from the state." 

, • iU. A/., ill, ii, 84. 

(7) A frrak, a prUnk. 

"I i'i‘iiii‘inliiT tin* triik V‘»'l seived me." 

, • /. f*- I’ , IV, IV, 14. 

(S^ AlfiM'talion, imitMl. 

" I'lit tlivself iiili» the iriak of siRgiil.iiilv " 
T. N., 11, V, 1 jO. 
(*l) c*.^p*'tli»‘nt. • 

"J kiM>w a f/iiic worth two of Ih-nl, i* f.iith." 
• I Ihn. /P-II, i, jti. 

(Hi) ioy, a trillo, a jnippef. 

" n>' li.i > rlisi‘oveM‘(l my design, and T 
Kelli nil .1 ptmli'd thing ; yea, a very trkh 
l’‘or Ih' 111 10 pl.iy at will." 

#IV. 7., 11, i, 51 ; V. .iIm> Cttr., IV', iv, Jtt ; 
//am., IV, iv, f#f ; 7*. of .S., IV, iii, 07. 


TRIBUTARY. I„ adi. (i) I>.tld in ns 
tribute. 9 

" I/., at this tomb piy trffjutarv te.ns 
I render." 7'. .4., J, i. iSv- | 

(2) Yielding supp 1 i(\s ol anything. j 

* " Ihe imperious seas breed monsters, for the* 
dish 

Poor tributary rivers as sww’l fish." 

Cym., IV, li, 36. 

TI., A vassal, a tributary king. 


(ii) A Iinbit, a ciis^nn. 

" J3iit yet ^ 

i^ oiir friWo" * 

, //««!., IV, vii, 187; V .:>i.4.lK.,in,ii,o; 

.\/..\/.,\,i MO. 

II., vl). To p.'iiiif, to smear, to adorn 
fantastically. 

" Ife.ul to foot 

Now is he tol.il ciiles ; horridly Iruk'tl 
With MihhI of fathers." 

/lam., 1 1, li, 4.33 ; v. also llm. P-lll, vi^ 78. 

TRICKING. I »ress, nrnainenl. 


"W'hat conquest brings he home? 

\Miat tributarUs follow him to Koine f " 

/. I, i. 36. 

TRICE. Sp. /m— the noise made by the 
breaking of glass. 

An instant, a momeflt, a very shor| 
time, used in the phrase in a trice— m 
an insinut, in a very short time. Cf. 
Scotch in a crack with a similar meaning 
and api^arcntly from an aQal9gou.s 
origin. 


" This Is most strange 

That she . . . should In this trice of time 
^,^>mmil a thing so monstrous." 

K. L., 1, i. 208 : V. also Temp., 

Cym., V, iv, I7;r. AT., IV. a, 


^»7 


TRICK. I., subs, (i*) A stratagem, ".n 
artful device. 


" Some trUki, sonetaui)lets,fiow to cheat the 
devil." L, L. L., IV, iii, 297. 

(2) A knack, a contrivance, an artifice. 


" (io g' t US pmperlii's. 

And irtekinqi for our f.iiries.” 

A/. W. W., IV, iv, 77* 

TRICKSY, (r) Artful, ambiguous. 

" ! do know 

A m.’iny Unth, th.'it st.ind in better pl.ire, 
Guriieh'd like him, that for a tricksy word 
JX'fy tliu m-itlct." A/. V., Ill, v, 52. 

(2) Activet neat, smart, elegant. Cf. 

Warner, Albion's Jingland, VI, 31 : 

** Tlieic was a tritksie girlc, I wot, 

Alljeit clad iu m-ey. 

As M bird, as straitc as boult. 

As In-sh as flower in May.” 

" My tricksy spirit I ” Temp., V, I, 226. 


TRIFLE. I., subs, (i) A iialtry toy, a 
liaublc*. 

** Anacks, trifles, urj&^gays, sweetmeats, 
niessi'ngers. 

Of strong prevaihnent in unliarden'd youth." 
^ A/. N. D., i, i, 34. 

(2) A si 14 y femark. 


" Win us with honest trifles, to Tiotray't 
In deepest ccmscquence." A/or., X, iiJ, 12S< 
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(3) An inci)iv>l<UT!i 1 >K: niimlM r. 

“ Ilt'if's •! small trifle <if 

.1/. V\, II, H. MO. 

(4) A 

* ^ “ Wliitlid' tli'iii 1 ji*\I 1»i* or tiu, 

Ofstmn- i‘iirli.inU'(l trifle tf» .iIhisl' mo, 

As l.tU: 1 have bt on, I not know." 

Temp., V, i, X12. 

r., v]». A., trs. (1) ^*0 make trivial 

or <»f 110 iin])orlanc(*. 

“ This SOP* iii^jlil 

1 lath trifled fornwr kiiowjiif^s." A/zic., II, iv,‘4. 

(j) 'I'o wiist<*, to fiAlir away. 

\Vi- trifle liim-." M. y,, IV, i, 298. 

II., intrs. To act or talk with levity. 

" I fi'arM ho dnl but trifle, ^ 

And iiio.iiit to wpok tln-o." Ilam.,\l,i,ti2. 

TRICON. (Ir. Tfdyulfiii --thrro-fcoriieri^fl. 

A t<Tm ill astnd^ijry. tin* junctuin of 
llirre sif^ns. 'J'lu* zodiac was divided 
into tour tritons or twelve iiij<iis, The 
tour trif^oiis were Jiained n'spectively 
after *^th(: (our eleineiith -liery. airy, 
watery, earthly. When tlie three sii- 
])erior plaiK'ts were in the* Ihrte fiery 
sij^ns (Aries, !.eo. and SaHiftariur) Jhey 
forineil a /a i y Ifitfuif. Note.--Tlie /im’ 

I trifjon Wits thoui^ht to denote rni;e ami 
coiit<'iition. ('f. t'r. I larvey, Pii'irc*s 

SilfH’yt'htf’aiion : “ Now tlu' warrintj 

planet was expecti’d in ]M‘rson,%\\nd the 
/ii'tv seemed to ^ive the alarm,*’ 

** LtMik, wlfWHr the firry Tricon, lus in.'m, 

^ bo not lisinii^ to liis tiiastrr's old t.tbloH." 

• 2 Hen. /r IL h, 221. 

Note. Tho allusion lioio is to Ikiidulplt, 

Willi bis lii*iy f.iro. 

TRIM. I., ailj. (i) Neat, elegant. 

" What .1 loss <»iir l.ulus will liavo of tlio<o 
trim v.iiiilii s ! " Hen. VIU 1, 111, 38. 

(j) Rare, tine, nice (iLsed ironically). 

^ "What IS honour? .1 word. Wh.it is that 
word honoiii ? .Aii. trim «-i i koiiiii|i>.’* 
I Hen. /r-V, i, ijJi. 

11., adv. Neatly, tinely, well. 

" ^’ouni; .Xd.uu Cupid, hr that hath shot so 
trim, 

Wlirii King CophrliM hni’d the brggar 
maid." K. and 11, i, ij. 

111., snlis. Dress, tr.ipping.s. Cf. Cow- 
per, Jo/ttt (iii/^ni : 

" Till' ralniilrr .nin.i/T-d to srr ‘ 

Ills iiriglilKnir, in siK.h trim." 

" A thoiis.ind, sir, 

Early though 't bo, havr on llwir rivolcd 
trim." 

A. ami IV. iv, 22 ; v. al5»o tV., I, lx, 
i»o ; Sonmi CXVHI, 2. 

IV.. VI). To deck, to array. 

" How wrll rrsrmbirs it the prime of youth 
Trimmed lU^e a yiniiikor." • • 

3 Hen. r/-ll. i, 24. ; v. also Otk., I, i, 50 ; 
2 IHn. iV -1, in. 114. 

^2) To polish, to burnish, to put in 
order. * • 

" I found lirr frimmiHB up the diadem on her 
dead mistress." .-I . and C., V, ii, 399. 


(3) fo fit out^((>f aS.hi})). • 

" A \rssi l that i*! rirw tnmmed.'* 

. Hen. VIll~ I, ii, ^ ). 

TRIP. VI).* .V.,iiltrs. To move the feet 
nimbly. 

" Many iiymphb that vow'd i haste life to 
krrp 

Came tripping by." ^ SfJhnet CLIV, 4. 

B., trs. (1) To caiisi' to fail. ^ 

" To trip the courbr of l.-tw." 

« • ^ i Hen. /r-V, li, 87. 

{2) Tu take up, to exiM)se an untruth, 

^ tof'/iitch in a fault. 

" Th^sr hrr women Laii^ri/i nir if I rrr." 

. * Cym., V, V, 35. 

TRIPLE. One* of thl^e, third. ^ 

• " You slmll see in hi in 

The triple pillar of Ihr world traii^iform'd 
• Into a slrliinp^tS foi*l." , 

A. and C., I, i, 14 ; v. also A. H'., 11 , i, ixi. 

TRIPLE HECATE. M.N.I) , V. i, 3*>i. fhe 
epithet al^iiTles to llecale’s threefold 

* character- lama in heaVeii, Diana on 
earth, and Hi'catc in tin- nether worlil. 
Cf. A. 7 ..,. 1 II. ii. 2 :•* Thrice crravneil 
cpieen of iiij<hl” (tj.v.): also Virf'il.vIcMcn/, 
iv,*5ii : “ Terf^eminaiiKiue Hecaten, 
tria vii Kinis ora Dianae ” ; aifd lb)race, 

1 Oih's, III, xxii, .1 : ** I)^ triformis.” 

TRIPLE-TURNED. Tliricc faithli\s.s 

(** from J iiliiis (\iesar to Cneius Pumpey, 
fioni Pomp* y to Antony, and, a.s he 
suspects now, l^om him to Octavius 
Caesar” Stannteta). 

" Tripiedurn'd whorr ! 'tis thou 
H.i&t sold nir to this iiovii.i‘." 

A. ami C., IV, xii, 13. 

TRIPLEX. Triple time, 

• " Ihe triplex is a good tripping ini aMin-." 

'T. N., V, 1, 41. 

TRISTFUL. *8311, melancholy, sorrowful. 

"Tor God’s siiko, lords, convry "ly irid/ut 
(|iu'in." 

I Hin. /V-II, iv, 364 ; v. also Ham., Ill, 
iv, 50. 

TRIUMPH. (1) Pomp of any kind. 

" Whi n llinii didst ride in triumph through 
tJic streets." 2 Hen. ri-II, iv, 15. 

^ (2) A inastpfe, a revel, a pageant, 
festivity. 

" We will include all j.irs 
With triumphs, mirth, and rare solemnity." 

r. V., V. iv, 161. 

*(3f A touriiamunt. Cf. Miltoft, V Allegro, 

119: 

** Wlu'rc tlimngs of knights and barons bold» 
In weeds of peace, high triumphs hold." 

" What news from Oxford i hold tn. 9 &c just* 
* • and triumphs ? " 

Xieh. i/-V, ii, 32 ; v. also i Hen. PZ-V, 
V, 31 : Herf, II, ii, i. 

(4) State of being victorious. 

" Li*l ^y^daiintUss nuiid 
Still nae iu tnumph over all mischance." 

3 Hen. Vi III, ui, 18. 

(5) Exultation for success, rejoicing. 
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“ Tli^i iin^-l inn. 

Why Nhoiild liaid-fa\tiiiiM i;ih( Ik- tiKl^tit ir. ' 

% III.-, 

U ht II Inuir.ph h,i»lH#>iii(^in .A Ikuk** f;iM s.1 r” | 
* A’liA. •• 15* 

(6) An illiiinination attoiuhn^ a fes- 
tivity. 

**U*tlniii art^ pr^i-tual triumph^ an ewr- 
X Hfti. /r-IJl, iii, 17. 

(7) A tniiiify-canl. Cf. Latftnor, AVi'^ 
mtnis on the Caul : lA‘t therefore 
everie cliristiciii ninn and woman 
pJaie al tluse cards, ^VJial they* 
may liAve and obtain t|ie itinmph : 
you niii.st jnake .al.so that the 

• hinmfyh inufit applie tt) fetche home 
unto him all the other cardes, 
whatsgever^ifcuU.* they be of.*' 1 

. • *• Shf, h.i'i 

r.Kk'd r.irils wilh ('ui-«a:, and lalM -play’d 
my Khiry , 

Ihilii an Liuiiiy’s tnuwph.** 

J. <!«./ IV, xiv, .:o, 

(s) Thi- p\;uces.sion ol a' victorious 
•;eneial with hi*% :]»nsoners aiul 
.spiilh of victory. 

" iiiaki* hdliUay, to sn* ( .n sa? ami to 
ri'joio* ill Ins triumph.'* J. C., I, I, li. ; 

TRIUMPHANV. (i) iVrlainiin? to a vie | 

tory, triumiihal. ; 

** Plrsli sl.iys no fanln r ' 

Hnl. rising al diy ii.irm*. doth point, oiil llu*.* | 
As Ills iriumphnnt pn/t 


Sonutl CLl, 10? 


aLo ( vr., V, v, 


’''ihiiik you, hill* th It 1 laiovv oiir hlal** 

s.'» iiir 

I W'liild hr "sti triumphant as I nni.” 

• A'n/i. ///dll, ii, Ni.^ 

(S) Spleiidiil, magniliceiit. 

•' ril hurv ihoL in a triumphant Kravr.” 

A’, and /., V, hi, «.p 


(4) Attractive, fascinating. 

" Shf’s :i iiiosl triumphant hitly if rfjKjrt 
be square to lur.” A. and C'., If, 11, 1S5. 

TRIUMVIRY. The number of three men. 

*• Tlioii riiakSt Ihc triumi'iry tin- toiiii-r-f ap . 
of aofKly.'* L. L. L., fV, ni, 481. j 

IROJAN. A cant iiaiiu* for a persrm yf ! 
iloubtfid character, e.g. a thief, a term I 
of conteiii]>t. i 


• Tin re an other xrojans that llion (IrraiuM [ TROTH-PLIGHT, 


h'.irmer ipioles hr. Jones's lintkstonr 
I*at/ics : “ ri’i" hiilves, |.;entle womiien, 
yves, iiitiyles, it the wealhiT be not 
.ijL»ree.ible, iii.iv li.ive in the 'iMule ,n! .l 
beiiche, eleven hole.s made, i.yiliio the 
which to tronle puniinits, iMther wyo- 
lent or softi*, after their own iIim retion : 
the pasty me fruh/r in nia.lonir is terini’d.** 

** A fallow, sir, th.lt 1 ll.l\r kllOlMI to fjO 
.ilmiit with troU-mv-diim,'K.‘' 

• ir. r., IV. n, yS. 

TROPHY. (1) 'riiiT .spoil M-t up as a 
inonumeiit in honour ol victm^.* 

^ " f .r| |||» nil.lf’,* S 

If.' IniiiK wilh Carii.ii’s trophu'>." 

. J. <■.. I. .. 7 .. 

(j) The ornament of a tomb: 

) “ A*o Ifttphy, swoid, inn hati hinriil o’l-r his 

l"lll'S.*' 

Hitm , IV, V, i| ; V. also Car , I. in, 17 , 
.1. M' , II, III, 14I1 : iV, vii, 17s- 

(t) W luoiiiiiiieiil, a meiiioi'i.il. 

“ W.'ii. .IS a inriuiii.ihlr /rr^'A)' lit ui'diii.i.rd 

val'iiir." //•» . V V, I, 70. 

(4) 'Vile itf edit ol victory, llie lioiiouis ol 

I ^iin piesl. 

, ' '•(.ivini' full Ifophv, Mi'ii.il, and oshiit 

I t.hillr tioiii hlinsrlt to (lod.*’ 

j fhn, I V, riol., .ir. 

I TROPICALLY. I-. tro/’ii.s-.-.i Iikiii,- ot 
I .Spree h ; (If. Tii6jroi^ *a turn or ji/;iire ol 

• sjM’teli, T/i/iiw-1 turn. 

! iMj^ur.'il ively, met.ipliorically. Cf. 
ihshop 'I'aylor, Cn srinr. j} f 

“lu- gr.ints it ill plain teriiir , that 

• Clin.sl's ImhIv is (.liew'ed, IS alliite or 
broki'ii with the f'eiii. and that not 
iii>l>i{olly but pnipeily." 

! ** 'J tapii'illi, lias pi. IV is till* iiii;ii;i' of a 

! iiiiird' 1 dniii' 111 Vn iin.i." 

I Ham-t 111, 11, XIX. 

I TROSSERS. V. Strossers. 

TROT. A di-.iipit old woman (iii a 
contempt uoii.s sense), ('f. W'anier, 
Alhion\s Jltif^lainl, [[ : “He got Assur- 
ance to be wedded to the. old defotiiusl 
I tmt'*; also, K. Ih-Jiiard, 'Irmitr in 

j P.nf'lish : “ Sec how' earne.st the old 

! trtd i.s to liave her lieere." 

I " ,\ii old trtd uilh m '( r a tofilh in her hi'.id." 

I 'I .u^ .S., 1 , Ji, Mo ;^v. alvi M. . 1 /., til, 11, 4^. 


z 4 /c'H. /f'-II, I, Ox ; V. also //A. I^-V, 

1, X7 ; A. L. L., V, li, G30. ^ 

TROLL-MY-DAMES. F. irott-madawe. 

A. game borrowed from tlu: French of 
the sixteenth century rescmbliim baffi- 
tclle. It was also called trunks or 
pigfon-hvlf^, and wAs a favourite imh'or 
amusement \.'ilh the lady fashionables 
in the sixtecnMi century. | It w’a.s played 
with a board, at one end of which were a 
number of arches, like pigeon-holes, into 
which small balls were to be bow'Icd. 


TROTH-PLIGHT. 1 .. vb. I’o betroth, to 
alliance, t».» esjioiise. 

” Vou Wi n* troth- plight (■» troth- plich ted) 

Urn. V if, i. 18 ; v. also W. T., V, iii, 151. 
II., subs. Tlie passing of a solemn 
vow, whether of marriage or of 
J fjiendshii), the act of plighting taith. 

“ My wile . . . ili-sf-rves a name 

As r.iiik ;is any fl.ix-weiich, that puts to 

lirfore her trothr'piiiiht.*' W, T., 1 , n, jzi. 

TROUBLESOME. 1 ., adj. (1) hull of 
trouble. , 

**Tli»* time is Iroultltwme.** Cywi., IV, iii, 21. 
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(2) Wxalious, annoying'. 

'* 1*11 r.illiiT U- uiiiii.-uiiutIv lliaii trffuhlfS'mr.'* 
M. \V. \V., I. I, itiz. 

lii) U^Yf lu il vcxatinub or trouUlu- 
* hojiH* man Her. 

“ 1 riiysflf kiiOMT wril 
lluw troubifiume it sat iijaui iuv hrad." 

2 Hitt. iV‘ IV, V, 187. 

TROUBLOUS, (i) Dihtufbcil, agitated, 
troiililcfl. 

" Thru, fiijstrrs ktfik in »'«• a iroufdous world." 

Kiih. Ill 11, iii, 9. 

(2)« Dihtiirbiiig, agifatiiig, troutiliiig, 
raiisiiig aiixii'ly. 

'* My IruuMfUS this ntKht d<i(h make 

(lie h.-ul." 2 Hvh. VI I, ii. 22. 

TROW. ^A.S. /yfdii/niw — to liavc Irii.st in.* 
(1) '1*0 lliiiik, t<» iK'lit'Ve. t * 

*' Trow*\t thmi tli.it r'rr Til look U|xmi \tie 
world, ^ 

Oi loiiiit tlwMii happy that i ujoy tlu* Miii ? ** 

2 lien, yj Jl, IV. w ; v. als*vj V, 

• i, iW. Ill, iv. 52. * 

(.-•) 'r<^ know, to ]«• alili* to coiict*ive. 

** Ttuw you who h.illi dour thi<i ? *' 

• .1. y. i.. Ilk ii, i^>S* 

(t) IMirasp : ” ! trow," or 
(1) 111 a Oil 111. ill Vi* .sviiUiicih — cefr 

• tainly, I ilaresay. 

'* To-llioriow urxt 
\Vr Will for Itrl.uid ; ami ‘u^ timi , / 

Huh. //-II, i, 21N ; V. alsti t lien. I't II, 
i, 41 ; V, I, ; K. anil J , C, m, ij, 

(li) With <|ii(*n1iohs in«lu-.itim» con 
tempt nous^if iiidign.nit mu pi isc-.-l 
• wofiiler. 

'* Who's tIjiTr / frow ? " 

M. 11*. M'., I, iv, 117; (‘yiH., 1, vi, 46. 

TRUANT. Vb. To nllc ;i\v.iy Inuc. 

" Tih doiihlr wioii#; to IrNtint wilh your lu'd. 
And let litr rr.id it in tliv looks ai Ijoird.*' 
C. HI, li, 17* 

TRUE, (i) Firm in adhering to proinu-es, 
LAthful. 

" Thou arl raNh as lii,', s.iv 
That she was <.il>r ; O, shr w as In i\ mly true.** 
(\k., V, II, i jj. 

(j) ilolU'bt, upright, honour.iMe. 

’* riii'rt* is no iitiir s«' iiUM'iahh hut a man in.iy 
bi' true." 

T. of A.. IV, hi. 4 1 “ : V. alMi M. M., IV, 
li, 40; T. An./ .I. ,^724. 

(.1) t'.iir, scU-rosivctful. 

** To llunr t»wn si-lf he true. 

And it must follow, as tin* iiikIu tlu* day, 
Thtui c.iiist not then lu* 1 .iIm* Io aii> inaii." 

lUm., 1 , III, 78. 

(.t) Koal. genuine. t 

** In a hilse qu.iriel then* is no true valour." 
M, d., V, i. 120 ; V. alsti i/ani.. Ill, in, 02 ; 
Kifk., i/;-V, ii. 23. 

(5) Ia-m. , 

" N*)ght shall make u$ rte. 

It I’a|El.ind to itsclt do re$t Init true." 

K. V, vii, lid ; V. also M. .-I., Ill, iU, i. 

(<d Unerring. « 

" She Is wist', if I can ludge of lu'f, 

.\nd fair she is, if that iiiiiie ryis U* true.** 
M. r.. a, Vi. 34. 


(7) Wholly to I he tested, steadfast, 
rcliahle. 

" Hut yi-t yon xlr.iw not iron, for my hclfft 
Is frut^.is ^4<‘cl.|| M, N. D.^ II, i, 194. 

(8) E.Aablislu‘d, valid. 

" Where, .IS they had deliver'd, both in time, 
1‘onn of the thing, each wotd made true and 
good. • 

The apparitiom comes." Ham., 1, ii, 210. 

(9) Legitimate, rightful. 

4 " Ttf atiiqucr France, his frue inheritance." 

• 2 Hen. Vi-l, I. 7‘2 

(10) Exact, accurate. 

' ** llyJrue comput.itioii c|| the time 

Fottna that (he issue Wtis.iiof his b4‘Kot.'* 

• Rich, ///-HI, V, 88. 

(11) Natural, • corrccl^ 

"‘Methiiiks no hire so gr.icioiis is .'is mine, 
No sh.i|H: so true." Sonnet LX 11, G. 

TROE-ANOINTED* f^wfully anointiil. 

" Proud anihilioiis hdward, IMike of Vork, 
fJsuni'« the |■l•|{al title and tlie si'.it 
Of Kiielan&'s Irue-amhUed ].iwfiil king." 

^ *3 //In. i'/-lH, ill, 29. 

TRUE-DERIVED. Legitimate. 

" If not tu>blt‘ss us and the land withal. 

Yet to draw forth your noble aiio-sif j- 
FriMii the i:orriiption of nbusiiig tftiies' 

TJnto a lineal true-derived course." 

Jfirk. ///-if I, vii, iqq. 

TRUE-DEVOTED. Full df^homvst zeal. 

*' true-det»> 4 eJ pilgrim is not wearv 

To nu asiiro kingdoms with his hs-ble •term." 

T. 0 . V., II, vii, 9. 

TRUE-DISPOSING. Makin;: provi.*>ion for 
truth to Ti'ovail. %. 

"O upright, just, and //we-i/ic/^wing GikI, 
II0W tin 1 th.iiik*Tlii‘e that this r.iriiai cur 
1 reys on the Usue of his mother's body ! " 

Rich. ///-IV, IV, 55. 

TRUE-DIVINING. Giving a correct A>re- 
caht. 

** To prtAe tlioii hast a true-divining heart 
Aaron and thou look down into lids deii 
And see a fearful sight o! blood and e-'ith.'' 

7. A., II, lit, 04. 

TRUE-FIXED. Immovably fixeil. 

" I am mnstant as tlin luirthcrii star, 

Of whose true-fixed and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firinaiiieiit.” 

/. C.. Ill, I, 61. 

TPUE-PENNY. *Hcarty old fellow; good 
honest fellow ; one staunch and trusty, 
true to liis pur^xisc. Cf. Marstoii, 
The Malcontent, III, i. 250 : “ Illo, ho, 
1 k>, <10 ! art there, old truelM^ny}" 

" Art thou there, truepenny 7 
* Come on." Ham., I, v, 150. 

Note. — According to Collier the word is 
a mining term, and signifies a i^rucukir 
indication in the soil of the direction 'ui^hicb 
* »re is to be found. 

TRULL. Gcr.' trolle A-a trull ; the original 
sense was a merry or droll companion. ^ 
.\ drab, a trolltm, a harlot. 

*' .And gifes his ^t4nt regiraent to a trull 
That noises it agonist us." 

A. and C. Ill, \i. 9$ ; v. also 3 Hen. VI- 
I, II, 114. 
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TRUMPET, (i) llu' ogitiiiary wiiul in- 
stnimonl. 

% " I>-t I hi* trumpfi^ <iourui 

The tucket siiiiaiii'r the neti* tn innunt.** 

V H^n r-IV, ii. 35. 

(2) A trumpi't note. ^ 

** What's the business, 

That such u hiileou** calls to parley ? •• 

* ^ A/oc., ll, i, 206. 

f^) One who is the instrument of pub- 
lishing? graise. ^ 

" To be III** trumpet of hit own virtues.” ’ 

. .V. V.ll, 7'J. 

(4) A trum])etiT. Cf. Clarer^jlon. Civil 
U'cir : ‘^Jle wisely clesyreil that a 
truwpci might be first? sent f«r a 
^ pass.** Nott^— We haye also ** stan- 1 
(lanl ** for standanl-bearer. v. 
7Vw/>., Ill, ii. 18 i “Thou shalt 
be mv*licutfti!anl, monster, aml’niy 
stauttiifd'* 

“ Si mil* trumps summon hilhrr to th** walh 
Tin SI- ini-ji of AiiRicrs." 

K. /., li. i, 108 ; V. alvi i flen. IV -W 1, 4 i 
//in. y~lV, li, tji ; 1 Hen. I'7-V, 1, i(/; 
li'. J'., II. II, M. M., IV. V, 9; 

T. and I, ni, 2^0 ; IV, v, i» ; I'h. and 
. Turtle, 3. 

TRUMPET-CLANGOR. The souhd of 
trunifiets. 

** Th**ro "roared the sea, and iriimpet-ffaH.*;oe 
*iciund^,*' 2 lien. /t’-V, v, 40. 

TRUNCHEONER. One who is arnied 
Willi a truncheon. 

“I rmsM-cl th^' in^tonr onf* and hit that 
wntii.m who iii-d ottt ‘ CluK ! * wIh'II 
I imi'hl vcj frniii far vuiu- forty trun- 
ehennirs drawHn In-r siioour." 

Hen, V/ll- V, iv. 41. 

TRUNDLE. A.S. ievnthl^'.i circle. 

* Adj. Sh.ipeil like a truridU: or wheeb 
curled. Cf. IkMiimont and Metcher, 
Love's Cure, 111, 3 : 

“ Clapping his Irundfl tail 
Hrtwixt his 

“ lloiuui nr Spaniel t>rach, nr lym 
Or bobUil like or /rMru/Zr-lail.” 

K. L., Ill, vl, 68. 
Note*. — “ Trundlr>tail ’* ,1^ a cofiiiJ«>uiid 

>•.1 dog with a curly tail. 

TRUNK. Large, wide, as ii.sed in the 
comiM)und Irunh-slecvtr, T. of S„ IV, iii, 
137. Note. — Clarke cites IManche, 
iSrilish Costumes (an entry of the time 
of Henry Vlll) ; “ A pair of trunchc 
sleeve.s of redde cloth of gold^ with 
cut workes, having tw'clve pair of 
aglctes of gold.'* 

TRUST. Subs, (i) Reliance, confidence. 

“ Natun’S of such deep trust wc shall nuich 
ii»*cd.“ 3 ' 

K, Is., 11, i, los ; V. also A/ae., I, Iv, 14. 

(2) The state of being confided in. 

“ 'Tlioii shall have charge and sovereign trusi 
herein." 1 //fn. li, 161. 

(3) The state of l)cing entrusted to the 
care of another. 


" His sr.dM iitinniisMoii h-ft tn tiud with ini*. 
|V)th sjx-.ik Mittii iciitlv Ilf’s gimr Id li.ivrl." 

Per., I, 111, 10. 

(4) SoiTU'fhing t'ornmifted fo oiie’.s rare. 

*' Will tlitni iiiiihr ii /ntsf u iiiiiisf;ir>M>*u f *' 

• 11. i. JM. 

(5) Charge, inan.-igeinent, e.ire. ('f. 

I Tim. vi, 20; “Tli.it wliuh is 
conimittc^jl fo thy tru^t.'* 

" I do profess tn hi* no h'ss th.iii 1 sr.’iii ■ 
t<i scivu him tiuly that will put im* in 
» K. i, iv, 14. 

( 6 ) 'rriistwortliiK'ess, reliability. 

“ A in.ui ho Is of liiMiesty .iiul tru^t** 

Vth., i, ill, 

(7) Conviction. 

* “ I .‘iin ri’.idy In distrust niiiu* ••yrs 

Aipl wr-iiifjli* willi iiiy ic.ison lh.it persii.idrs 
nil* 

To any otIuT trust, hut that I iiiii lu.id." 

/'. .V. IV, III, IS. 

TRUSTY. ,(i) Keli.ibli*, trustworthy. 

“ Use ran fill wali'h, rlioosi* trustv si-nlini-h;." 

hfu-h. II ! V, III, Si- 

{ 2 ) Involving responsibility. 

Ih’ liiiglil .it stiiiK* grr-.it iiid trusty l)usin<'ss 
III a iiiaiM d.ingi-i f.iil nimi." 

A. IV., Ill, vl, 14. 

TRUTH, (i) ('oiiforniily to reality, ;is 
of motives to professions, etc. 

“ Truth will rnnic to light." M. V., II, il, 70. 
(j) Ilonesfy, siner rity, viitiie, upright- 
ness. 

" lliy truth, llif’ii, I ;• 'Iiy dowrr." 

K- Is., 1, I, •>«. 

(5) ^aive ot justice. 

“ It lliis will iiol .a’lii'o, il must rip|M-.ir 
‘Ili.it lii.ilii*- h'.ie, down truth.** 

M. V., IV, 1, 207. 

(4) bid' lily, i.oustanry. 

" I will folKiw !h«-c* 

To till; I.i.«t gasp with truth and loy.illy." 

A. V. L., 11, iii, 70. 

(5) Oeiniiiieiiess, purity. 

** Siif, liaviiiK tin- truth ot honniir in her, 
h.ith iiiad>; lilrii that grai.ioiis di'iiial 
wliif II h'- IS most gl.id to receive." 

A/. .U., Ill, 1, 162. 

(6) I-ailh. 

“ 1 h.ivf heart, one Ixisom, and one 
truth.** T. N., Ill, 1, 156. 

(7) Ki-.ility, fact. 

“ In truth, sir, and slu* is pretty, and honest, 
.ind g'.iitle." A/. IK. iv., 1, iv, 12a. 

TUB. The “ powdering tub ** {/{cn, 

V-11, i, 79), or, “sweating tub,** the 
discipline of which with strict ab.stinence 
was the treatment thought necessary 
for the cure of lues venerea. 

j *' Troth, sir, she bath eaten up all her beef, 
' ana is hcrsi-lt in i ic tub.** 

M. M., Ill, 11, 52 ; V. aliio T. vi A., IV, iii, 
w «5’ 

TUB FAST.* The strict abstinence ob- 
served by the patient during the process 
of his treatment in the luO (v. Tub). 
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S'- iSiili tin- s|.iV« *1 I 

l''<jr liili-i .iri'l b iths ; bi iOi> <1.1101 kci! I 

V'Ultll ' 

T>» III* tnh-fast .»fnl lli«* ill* t." i 

y. ../ /f., IV. iii, 

TUCK. 1'^ - ilw .stiick of a Iroi*. j 

A i.i|jicr. j 

" J ihy tihk, !m* y;in- in thv pri-p.ir.v j 

^ y. .V.. Ill, IV, 204. 

TUCKET. It.il. fi>tt titu -‘li |iri-hi(k‘. 

A liiiii.irr, .1 lli>iu‘ir>ii of lrunip(‘ls ' * 
(a sl.ifp’ iliifclioii). ^ ' 

* . -1. III. V, 7. I 

TUCKET-SONANCE. 'ITir miiiikI .>f llu- ;* 

tiiclvi't f'ivcti as ;! si^pial. | 

I.>-t lii> tiiiiiii" 1-. s'liiiid • ; 

'Jhr tuthtt wiiatuc iIm- In inniini.** 

y/.M. 14 IV. II. ft.. ' 

TUITION. I 'i oil-nil VI. I'll, mil, itiNlnp. 

('1. Mine. Ix'ulmtd m : “ \Vi n- a|i|Miinlctl 

.i‘i till* Kiii^''s lin-iwK, l^i the . 

tuition o| Ins own my.il |>i-r.ion.“ 

yyi*ii('./. *"Sii I (>iiii;iiit \nii. 1 

( liimito. Ill tin- tuition III (|,)i| ** 

M t ■ 

TUN DISH. \.S. tiniur ti Imio;|, 

A liimicl. ' • , 

*' ImIIiii;; .1 liiilil. tun .ii\h ” 

• M. M , 111, II. i.M. . 

TURI-Y-GOD. Sn|>|>o-ril to In* .1 loiiup j 

tioii of ** 'I'lii lii)iiii '* i)i<* ii.iii)^' ol .1 

h.lli'inity of liakril »\ln» I, III up ! 

auil iloun I’jiropr in tin- foui t«‘t-ntii 
fi'iitiiry. rill' oTi;pn ot tlir wonl !.•> I 
(iMill.t (ill, it is tlioili^llt to hr toilllrnril I 
with tlu* wollisli iiahii ol how him. *1 

" 7 urly-i’tiJ ! jinot I’* 'in ' " 

K I II, III. }n. 

TURMOIL. Vh. To har.i.ss. lo ilisturh. 
to l.itii^iir. (*f. /•',!, mV {Jiu iU. | 

IV. i\. ; j 

" h' It Hills turmoii'U iiitiii oiii* r ^lown* { 

1 W.lSit IIIV lll<*, .lll'l iln inV il l\ s 
III wii-IiIimI .in^iiisli ,iiul iiKi -suit 

" Lool, wiin ,\,iiilil li\f /ufuim'j / III (ht- •'•flirt, 

.Aim! m o • uj »v mk li qiui l w ,IKs .i< *1,''^ > ” 

J yy «. ry-i\, x, 15. 

TURN. T.,vh. .\..trs. (i) rot.uisrlo 

IIIOVO 101111(1. 

“ \\ li.il all arm hr li.K ! Iw turni^d iiir .ilMUit 
with In'! lini'i r at.tl lus thiinih, .is oiio 
wniiM srl up a tup.” ( yr , IV, v, 15 1. 

(j) To chank;p witii n-sprct to thv fiont 

aiul thr hack. 

*' Av, il«>, iM'rsi'vrr, I'lumtiTffit <.iil 
Makt* iiiMiiths uitiMi iiii* whi-u 1 t/trn iny 
iMik.” .}/. .V. /)., m; II. nn, 

(.0 To change with respect to the inside I 
and the outside. I 

*' A p.iir «*f oUl iMtH-i-lu s, thrh, tuinfii.'* j 
». /. a' S., ill. 11, 43. [ 

(4) To transmute, to ti.in-torin. to i 

alter. * | 

** Vr turn me itilo n<»(luiii;' w»i- ujkui yc | 
.Vud all xich fain* » 

« y/rti. r/yy-m. i, u-s. 


(5) 'fo sliape, to ilirt'ct. • 

tif at Ap(»ll«i 

Turn all t'» thr h---l ! '* IV. 7’., Ill, i, 

(O) To f(|lt|. • 

“•Is r.ot thV Kai turneU ilnwii » " 

/. C., IV, lii, 271. 

(7) To bring, to put. 

0, IV lu-ait ll*-i lit 

Tn tliiiikof tlu! Ivtt lh‘tl I V'ui t**.'* 

■yV»;r/» , I, II, 1*4 • 


(8) To incline. 

“ nil'll- •'ill turn Ui'- bal.un •-.” 

• M. .V. ]}., V, i, p'l. 


{<)) To ^encl. 

“ \Vi«/ttr» not bai-k thc'silki. iipnii tin lu'-r- 
I Ivint * 

Wli'-ii wi- liiive thi-ui.“ 

■ • T. amt C., 11^ II, yi'). 

IL.intrs. (1) 'Pn move (as on an axis). 
"Ill- thal'is fL/iUl" thinks ih-- wnilil turns 
tiMiiiil." * ' y*. !>/ S‘., V, 11, m. 

{2) 'Po inovr the ho«ly, lace, or lii-ad to 
l)i‘ diit-i?tril to a»dilhrent ipiarter. 
"WJiiUt If, Iriiiii «iiu‘ Aili- I'l l!u- ntliir 
/uoiifi", 

Ibu- li*.ii|i i|, r lli.m his I'l'tU'I ■I'-'fl's 
Il'-i k. \ 

O' 'l* il»i llu ill llllb,” Klih. //■ V, 11, i.'i. 

( {) '|%i eh.ingi- diri’clioii 

" N'»w (li)tli It turn amt *->'b b.u 

2 Mun. yr V', II. I ji. 


(l) To alUr, to chiin!»i*. 

“ Ills bu' III -lllv N'li'l- 

Ttitnin^ iii.;»:ii l•»wal^l fbil<li-h ti* M- , pit" s 
Ar.'l wlu-»il» •» III hiH .--iiiiiii-l." 

t A. y. II, VII, |b.\ 

(t) '1*0 irluni. * 

’■ I'll li.'Mi this i^ar llioii turn a cmiqiii-rni." 

yo./t. Ill iV, IV. !•»«. 

h)) To I eel. 

" I’ll liH)k l|l» HUM I* » 

I,i*M luv biam turn." K. L., IV, vi, ip 

(7) To wrig^^le, to chafe, to fume. 

" Th'- small- *.1 worm will turn In-iii ■ tr'nhkii 
oil." J tfi'n. yj- I , 11, 17. 

(8) I'o Ik: inconstant, to be iickle. 

" If ymi turn not, \oii will ri turn Ihf mmmii r.“ 
T.'a. l’., II, It, 4 ; V. also thn. V-III, vi, 
.IV 

(o) I’o lieconie, to grow, 

" V'ui will tufn Kootl hUbb.nnl now.” 

• M. M., HI. li. 6.J. 

(10) 'Po face ronml. 

“ Turn, sl.ivp, .snd fiijht '* 

r. anti C., V, vii, 13. 

(iT)'To incline. 

“ H the scab' do turn 
but ill the cstiinr&lion oi .1 hair . . . 

Thoii dn-st." .M. I'., IV, i, 326. 

C., Phrases : (a) “To turn head Wfiirn 
round and face. 

*• Turrr luad and Siop pnrsnil.” 

Urn. r-ll, iv, fU). 

ih) “To turn over”— to open and e.xani- 
inc. 

" We yiiffir<y oVr many books toj^rthfr.** 

M. V., IV, i, 134. 
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(i) V .1 mon* or h-ss 

wiiulint; ilffodion. a nronicnado, a 
i stroll. 

*' Coiin', v«)ii .iiul 1 11)1 •.( w.)lk it/urfi 
Hen. VUI V, i, ifj ; “ . I, i, 8i. 

(-) A vici>isitiuli\ a chan^i*. 

" O worlil, thy shppi-ry turn % ! ** 

, , • .# r..f..lV,iv, 12. 

(?) Opportunity in#dii(‘ ordir. 

" \\<niM snijj lii r siHit;, .iiid il.iim* Iut iurtt.** 

• \y. 4.. IV. Ill, 66. 

(-0 An oLc.iMon. ^ • 


Wlirr.'.* (.is Iroin .\ t’linsti.in to a Miissiil- 
in.in). 

“ If dll' ii-'ol III niv fill I'll)' h/iimi I'urk wiXiiine.** 
Hani.,\\\,\\, \ V. .il'Kit/. I . Ill, IV. 17. 

TWAIN. Subs. A coiiplr, a pair. • 

" (m \\ nil l^‘ 

To hliss tliK /ii'iim " /m*/* IV, i, io|. 

TWANGLING. An iinit.itivi' woid, a 

fr('C{Ul‘Mt.'ltlVl#Ol 

TVaiiRini'. soundin'-,, rin-^inp,. noisy. 

• *' Siiiii'-liinis .1 tlii*U‘..ui«l /ii'iiii uisliii 


"Sj'iu* viiiir .uilhiiii til*: Iwo-r coiiui thu i 

tiirn’i.” n, IV, 

(5) A purpf!^-. • 

" lint, it, wli.it fniin »if i*r.iy«r 

('.III s* I vf iiiv t^n f , 

0 Htim., HI, iH, 5J ; v. al^» Cor , IV, v, K7. . 
(f>) A di'i'd. 

• • • " W'l Tw Ii\i' now m 

'll'l. slKllt WollIU' in.iKi' li.lll ilo .1 (|| Spri.itr j 

/lioi." y, II, jiili. ' 

(;) \ .si-rvicy. • • • . 

l‘oi voflr Uiinlin ■^'1 1 o\\rT<iii .i jj.iml /liro" 
(miiIi ihiiImIiIv .1 (|iiiM>li- .1 I urn oM (In i.i'lil* idf. : 

M. M.. IV, li, •>(» ; V. .iKn S/Hm,/ \IA'I!, /. 

TURNBULL-STREET. A- coiniption <>f 
'I'm iiiiYilI Street, a di-.ieput.dile ipiaitei* 
in I .oiiflon, a noted ri srn I (or t oni ti sans 
and liail cliijjacters. C'f. Ileaninont an«l 
Jdetcller, Stninful lMd\, III • “II. IV i 
ha.s lueii sueli a Imriy, stu li a dm, Midi 
disni.il drinKin;^, .swearin;', eti , ’( has ; 
alino'it m.nh* me in.nl ; \\<' have all 

liv'd in a lontinniil ’/inufm// 

" IJlI.-. IfJU' .t.ll \ ^ J||N|)< • Ii.iIImIoii** ||(ai)lll/; 

lull )M it) t'l ^ii) of III* wiiiti). of I, IS 
V’lilii. .ui'i (I.) I< .ilv If li nil itoin* nlioiit * 

I urnioiU-^tri'it.*' z Ifiit H' HI, 11, j. 

TUgN r THE WHEEL. An allii.sion to 
tile use of dojis as I urn s|iit:i. ( |* 
lopsill. nj i'nnr jnutvd JSeasts . 

(1(107) “ 'I heiv isi.otnprehended, under 

tile curres of the lOiirsest kinde, a • 
certaiiie ilof^f'e jn kitclieii service excel- : 
lent : for when any meat i.s to he 
roasted, they K'> nito a wheel, whieli 
they tiirniti;< round .dioiit with the 
wai^ht ot their ho<lie«,, .m> di)n;ently 
looke to llieil husin* that no ilrudf'e 
nor siailhoii cun do ll.c feat iiioie 
ctinn'.iu’ly “ 

" Sill' h.id tra.^sfonn'cl inf to a t urtal clog 
and iii.uli nil- turn f the wheel.** 

^ C. 7 ;., 114 ii,.i43. 

TURN 0 ’ THE TIDE. An allusion to an 
old hidief that the cbh and How of the 
tide alftcterl both births and death.s. j 
D'icifens rr fers to this notion in iJavid 
Copper fu'ld, X\X : “He’s out j 

W'lth the tide.“ « 

“ A* p.irl* d I \Tii jiut bftwfi'ii t wflvt* and one, 

I \ f M .It iIk* turning o’ the tuie.** 

. t 4^/rn. r-H, ill, 12. 

TURN-TURK. To go to the bad. to ; 
undergo a conipkte change for the 


m< lit I 

Will lllllll .iIniiK IIIIIII- IM!N ” ^ 

7 i'nr/>., Hl,ii, 1 ; v .il '• 7 '. f/.S-^lTi. 

TWELVE SCORE. A h-iin in the laii- 
gii.igi' of arehl ry ine:iiiiiig .1 (oininou 
* leiigih lorashol,andhenie..Mneasuri* 

• often .'illiided to; the W(ii«l \io 7 s being 

1mj>hi*d IS gi nerallv oiuiihd. ( t. Ik ii 
Joiison, : 

“ Aii'l III I'l' III)' r* in i.il \)*i' '■ l'»' • li'» V'liie., 

I li if It fill .lint Ill'll)' /;i rr *ilt *' 

, “ I'll piixiie till' I It I'lj.'iii' .1 1 1..iu'i )•( |)»'»l : 

.iii<l I l.iiow In-' il) .illi^will Id *1 III 111 li 'it 
t ••tlve 'xi'te" (I r. Il will Uill Inin In 
^ lii.il' Il > I II Miiir V’<'ld .)■ 

1 ^/. »» /( II. 1 %. V .il '» J Hitt 

• /r Id, II, u ir. I)'., Ill, li. .Ml- 
TWICE-SOD. lull- i l«;ir(, ol .-.trllir. 

lllllll cl Uvii r, lli lli !•, l om i lllrillril. . 

** /ti'Iii’ -. 111 / -nil pin ilv ! " / 7 .. 7 .., IV, II, .i.! I . 
TWIGGEN. I •.nt .1 ,) (1 III I vv igs or w’li kei 

WO| I* 

“I’ll Im.iI In' Kill'.' ini') .1 1*0111) 

9 • (fth., 11 , III, I il. 

TWIIJ^ED. A fft'tll It .» provinnal i^dd 
|oi a iii d iwf-'m’Jrh ' .ttinl I Hi linntirv), 
' 111 ' word I?, piled to tin* lilibed of 
(lull d e|li‘i t pio'hueil on varioii-t 
fahiii >by.ip«i idi.'ii me! Iioil of weaving. 

Ill III)-, tin- I' liii i'l ipiib- appropnah- 
to ih-uihe tlie thick, suigv char.u h r 
oi th»' b'liil.s Ol a sluggish river. 

“ 'I nv hiiik. Willi pi'Miol .iii»l Tunis 

\Mil« Il .\[#lll .it lliv h'lMliri." 

7 '/*/w/»., IV, I, (14. 

TWIN. I.. adj. Having the parts simi- 
kn , )M I (( I tly ]) SI iiildiiig. 

■’ ■') .ippl' rlifl III livii IS Mill lliun* 

'J.'i.iMii:. -■ e- line - “ 7 . A'., V, i, .!iC. 
II.. vb. h) 'I41 l>r- born at the .same 
birllv , 

j, ” 'rJ.*)'!.;!! Il* li.i'l twinned with iii** hilh at a 

* luMli." 

Htn., H, 111, if/i ; V. alsfi IV. 7 '., I, Ji, 67. 
fj) '^‘o b(‘ paip'd, to be like twins. 

" I'liMi'Is ri'fW f.ist swnrii 
. . . 'A'hn twin (as 'twi ri*( 111 love 
Uie* p iiahl) 

CV/i-., IV, IV, 13 ; V. ,'iho 7 Vr., V, I'rol H; 

• 7 ..V. Ttf., I.i, i7'». 

TWINK A form of A.S, ' 

fu’icctin to twilcli. the rneaiiiiig in'iiig 
to keep on J witching or quivering, lienor, 
to twiinkle. 

Siilis. A twinkling. . 
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'* III .1 hftnk won uv I0 h'-r luvi*.” 

T. of S., II, I, 504 ; V. also Irmf)., IV, I, 4J. 

TWINNED. Adj. as Iwins. 

** H.*tli n.itiin- givi'ii tlifni ryrs 
^ To 9 ‘c this vaiilti-d .irdi. arifl the rich flop 
(>i sf.t .iiifl laiul, which c.tii distini;iiisli 'twixt 
'Inf fifry nrl*^ alK»vf atid Ihr twtnned htnnes 
Urioii thf iiuiiilKTcfl bi'.ach ? " (Jym.,l,vi,34. 

TWIRE (Tweer). ICtyinolotiy 
('f. C .frill, dial. (Uttvariiin) Zwiten, 
Zwiervn- to tak'* a stolen f^lanco at a 
tliinj'. (Scljiiicller.) f 

'I'o twinkle, to |*l|iiicf, to peep, Cf. 
IVii, Jonsoii, Sad Shfphctd, II, I : 

“ Wliicli niairls will hvitc at 'tween 
llii*ir lingers tlAis,” (/«'f>r— to jxep 
tliioiiKli their lint'ers, tliinkinK not to lie« 
observed); also, heaiiniont and Metcher, 
M’fo/mn /7riiW. IV, 1 : T* saw |Re 

weiuh that hvitrii aiul twinkled at 
tiler" (/n-o/'— to look silly askaiiee, 
to leer) ; a^ain, Marston, Auiotiy} ami 
Mrliidii, IV ; ** I saw a Ihinj* stir uyihT 
a hedf^e, aifd I pc'eped, and 1 spil'd a 

tliiiiii. and I iMiTcd and I tmrfd 
uinlrriiciiin*” (/Kwr—id * 

"So fl.itli r I tlif sw.iit-roinpli xiAr<! i^iKht, 
Wilt'll Sfi.iikiiiiK stars Ifi'irr not thou giUrtt 
the f\i ii." .Sofinr/ XXVIll, ti. 

•TWIST. L. vb. (i) To twine. 

" 'fin* slM.^llf^l Ihrt'.itl 
Tliat I'Vfi spider iu tsUti (roiii h< r woinli 
Will serve to iitraiiKle tlnr.'* A'./., t V.lii, liS. 
(j) 'Po fabricate, to make up. 

•. I," W’.is't not to thin I'litl 

That thou bt'cj.uiSt to heist sui line a stm v ? " 

" .U. . 4 ., I4 ii,‘.i7o. 

II . subs. A cord, a btriiiK- * 

*' llri'iiliiiig his oath hko a heist of rotten 
silk.” < or.f V, VI, tjfj. 

TWO-AND-THIRTY. A PIP OUT. A rant 
idirase applieil to an intoxieatrd person. 
'I'l.c' expression is lU-riveil fioiii the old 
t'jjLiiie of Horn- a(t' (»r to/e lO/tZ //ii»iy, a 
pip being any sinall ipiaiitity, a .spot on 
a card. 

" Was it lit for a servant to use his in;is|fr 
sti. Ik'Iiih perhaps, to; .uirIiI 1 mx\ tu'o 
anU thiity, a pi/* out : " /’. e/.V., I,ii, u. 

TWO KNAVES. An expression ini'aning 
knavish, aii.dogoiis to fwo fools — 
dotibly foolish, v. l)u.Mne's : 

" 1 .iiu raw fools, I know, 

Ft»r loving uiul for saying so 
In wlunmg inH'lry." 

" 1 am nut a fool, look you, and yet 1 havo 
the wit to think my ni.istcr is a kind of 
knave ; Lmt that's all one, if be but 
oas Amiv'* t — not doubly knavish). 

r. G. r.. Ill, i. 26 j. 

TWO-HAND. Two-handed, wielded %vith 
both hands, long. 

“ Conic with thy hro-hanJ sword .1 

i //m. TMI. i, 4b. 
TWO OF THE FIRST, ETC. Note.— 7 Ao 
first term of heraldry, denoting a 
piirticular form of dividing ihc shield 
from the highest part to the lowest. 


\jMB 

The allusion is^o ** ike dotilde colit.s in 
heraldry that belong to man and wife 
as <ine ]>ersf)n. but which, like our singlP 
heart, hate kut^oiie crest '* (Douce). 
WnglA observes: “ When a tincture 
(thc‘ language of heraldry) has been once 
numtioned in the description/)! a coat 
of ann.s, it is always aVterwards referred 
to according to the order in which it 
occurs ip the description, and a cliargo 
* is accordingly said to bo ‘ of the first,' 
‘of the sccortl,* etc., if its tincture be. 
the sanv* as that of the. field which is 
always Mentioned first .'‘cr 
the .second, or any other that has been 
spc'cified." . ' ^ - 

M. N. D., Ill, 11, 212. 
TYE (Tie). To,Jiold in lioncls, to infringe 
tife libertic'S of. * .* ' ' 

** Hf w IS .1 iii.in 

Of .111 unlMuiridrd stonmeh, wit r.iiikiiig 
llimsdt wftli pi iiicrik ;«<fiic tli.\t by miks" '' ti'm 
lyd iill Itii' kmgd'iiii." • 

\ Hen. VII I IV. 11. 

Not« ' 'lilt' lines .'irt! aliiici'kl vi-ili.illy 0 . 111 - 1 - 

foind fron\ lloliiisliod : “This rynhn-il w.is 
of a grcMt ‘ttom.irh, for hr nuiipti-tl Iiinisi'lf 
I'tliuii with primers, amt by riaftiiw-«iif:!;rstifiii 
f|»t into his. h.iiids iiiiiumrr.iblr ti* .I'iurr." 
Tithe h.is Ih'i’u siigi;**slrd iiisU'ad ttf i\e Um*). 

TYRANNY. (1) l)e.spolic«.fkexerci.se of 
power, oppressive cliscipline. 

" limooMicr whall makr 
I'.'ilsr a(ni-..ition blus.h ami tyranny 
Tn-inbli- at patk-iicr." H'. 7'.. Ill, 11, 2 h 
{ 2 ) Sevil’ity, ngoyr, incUmency. 

" Th*’ tyranny of tipcn night's t»w» rough 
I'oi iiatiin* to liit^^iic." A'. L,, 111, iv, .:. 
(t) '.riielty, harshness, severity. 

I " "I hr tyranny of her .sorrows t.ikfs .ill lis'rli- 

' Inxtd from her chi-i'ks." A. It'., I,^44- 

.tYRANT. (I) A ti.surptT. 

I « " The son of Duncan 

I rrorii whom this tyrant holds the diu of l.irth." 

• Mae., li' vi, ^5. 

(j) i\ despot, an oppressor. 

I *• Tins would m.iku iiuTcy swear 'and pl.i> Ihc 

' tyrant.** M. M,, III, 11, 1H7. 

! (?) One who shows no mercy. 

" Answer me to-nioiTow, 

Or, by tlir .iffrction that iiuw guides int' most, 
ril prove a tyyant to hiiu.'* 
c M, it/., II, iv. 169. 

U 

UMPE^ I.. sul)s. A pigment of an 
olive-brown colour in its raw state. It 
consists of an ochreous earth formerly 
brought from Umbria, now prepared 
artificially. «• 

*• h’ll put myst'lf in poor and moan attire 
And with a kind of umber siniixh niy farr." 

V A. y. L., 1, iii, 109. 

11 ., vb. To colour with or as with 
amber, to shade, to darken. Cf. 
Ben Jon'son, Alchemist, V, iii, 76 : 

" You had tanc th« p.-iin$ 

To dye your beard, and wrjkf o'er your face." 



UMB* 


Mi’iicc, atl ilark. ilusky. 

^ (from tin* j)Iay of shadows). 

'■ f'ln* .iriswirs ftn* , .'iiiil, ihnxigh lluir |>aly 

fl.iim-s, > ^ • 

K.ich b.iitlc sifs ll" oIImt's umf^ffd 

Iten. I '-IV, Prol., 9. 

UMBRAGE. Shadow. 

" Anil who ol#* would iriin- liini, his umbra^ff 
iiotliiiii; luon-.V )lam., V, ii, 114. 

UMPIRE, (i) A n*f(Too, an nrliitralor. 
a piTMMi a^^rcd upon to acPas jiid^i.*# 

“ A ui.ui of riinipli'ni>-iif<, whutn ri|;lit .iiitl 

wmiit; 

ll.ivr rh(w* as um/iifc* of th< ir •iiitiiiy.** ^ 
^ /..I./-.. I.i, l67. 

{2) One who tfrininaU's .soiludhinp; (liku 
• an umpire ufldin^ a dispute). 

“ Hill now the arhitr.itor of rhsp.iirs. 

Just Dr.itli, kind MM^ir4 of iiicii's mtst.Ti(>s." 

9 HenMT -if; V, 39 ; v. .ilso A*. dAtf /., 
U', i, 63. •' 

UNABLE. (1) Inrapalde ^adetpiately to 
i-xju'e^is tlio|i^fif, inadetpi^te. 

" A lovo tli.it niakis love p<ior .iiul 

unah/e.’* • 

K. /..* 1 , i. 49; V. aljo WiM i. 

(j) W4*ak. helpless, inipoti'iit. 

‘'Coiii<‘, (onu*. you trmv.ird .lUil unahlf 
• wnrifts.” 

7 . of II, i6*) ; V. al'wi 1 //<•«. I'/ IV, 
V, 4 . 

UNACCOMMODATED. Not furnished with 
iieiessary conv<Miienees or appliaiiLeb. 
(.IS elollies). 

" IjiuufominoJiUtJ^ivin no iii'in' hiii siuh 
.1 pcnii, h.iti', forked lUiiiii il ii llioii .lit." 

A' 7. , HI. IV, 9». 

UNACCUSTOMED. (1) riu ruiiinon, iiii- 
t.imihiir, unusual. 

“ fl) '•h.dl tiiy' bun stif h .ill vnaciuslnm*^ 
dr.iiM, 

Th.it Ilf slinll siwm kf« p I vh.ilt « oiup.inv." 

fk amt J., Hi. V, 89. 

[z) Strange, unseemly, iiideciul. 

** Si'l this unatcmlvpufj fn«ht :iMd»*." 

1 //fn. b’i-Ill, I, 93. 

UNACHING. Painless. 

‘'Show th^ni til'' unatht*//; Si which I 
should hide*," /'or., II, 11, 140. 

UNADVISED. • I., :«<!).. (i) liiipni.k-nt. 
mdi.screet, ill-advised. • 

" Thou unaduisi'il void, 1 c.iii piodiiee 
.A will, that liars llu' lille of thy sou.” 

K. /., II, i. 191- 

(j) Inci iisulerate, ra.sli. • • 

** Slav lor an ar.swiT to your viubassy 
Last unadnsfd you slain )iiiir swyitcIs with 
bkKNj.” 

^ • A'. J., II, i, 4^ ; V. also T. A., II, 1. 38. 

( 5) rnintentional, inadvertent.® • 

" IIiTf fric-nd by friHid in bloody channel lir-s 
And fru'iid to Inenu gives unadviSfd v inds." 

K. 0/ A., 1488. 

fl., adv. Inadycftenlly® 

" Pardon in^-, madam, I have unadvis’d 
Uvlivi'f'd vou a pappr that 1 should not." 

T. G. V., IV, iv. 115. 


<»7.$ UNB, 

I UNAGREEABLE. 1 'n.Miit.ildr, iu)t adap- 
’ ted to the I ireiim.staiu'e.s. 

'• |•|•.1SI• you, ^fiUl- 

Tlu* iiiiu- IS utuifim'idlf to this Uiisiiifss." 

r. or.l., H.«ii. 40. 

UNAIDABLE. Not capahh* tfl being 
aided. 

"That lalxuirnig luMrt < .111 iirvrr i.iiisotn 
iiatiiri'^ 

From hiT uHitU./hlr fsi.iir " .1. If., H.i, le#. 

IJNANELED. A.S. ttn I cf;/ii//fii — to 
anoint with oil or rlr. 

Nolh.'ivtng received extieiiie unetion 
(the eereiiuniy in the Koin.'in (*atlio 1 ie. 

( hiireh of .inotnlint«.T dying iutsoii with 
^ holy oil). (!|. Myron. ( Vo/ii//;, X.W'll : 

“ Ihiz/utTil 111' pas-seil aw.iv.”» 

* " f'nf **lf I'Vi'U lu tin* lilnssiiiiis III my sm, 

Hiihoiisi'IM, dis.ip|Miiiilf(l, ioi.iinTi/." 

• I/ani , 1 , V, yy, 

UNAPPRCWED. Not proved true. 

* “<1 l.llsr IiIinmI, tlliill rcyislt I «il III'., • 

• Wli.it unnf^fmn'i'd wiliw^s ilii^i Ihmi Ihmi ! " 

• • A t . M. 

UNAPT. ^1) .Not iiu lined, jiot re.'ulv- 

*’1 am .1 ‘.oldu’i, .iiid Miiic/c/ to wc'i'(i " 

• • I //.«. r/ V, 111 , 1 if 

(2) rnsiiiii'd, unlitted. 

" \Vli\ .nr 0111 IiimIms solt .ind W' .ill and* 

SlIllMllIl, 

fill/*/ to toll .iiiil IlDllhli III llir woild 
• / of V, II, lOfi ; V .lUi t<. of 

UNARM. \'l*. A., tr:,. I'o ilisjiriii. 

•‘‘‘WVcrl iffiMi, I I1HI..I W'Mi voil, 

- |i> li( Ip unarm oiir H>'i loi." • 

• 7 . 9. ./<•., HI. I, 144 

M.. lilt I s. To I'lv do A 11 arms. 

*' /inarm, utiurm, .ind do imt lu'hl lo-d iv " 

/. fiiu! C., V, III, t- 

UNATTAINTED. I 'nprejiidi(.ed, iiiip.ir 
tial. • 

" C*,!) thillii r ; -nid with unatluinted 
Comp.ur III r t.i« with Viinr that 1 *>li.ill ^i««w'." 

A', and J., I. II, H4 

UNATTEMPTED. Not tempted, not 
priiveij liy teni|)tatioii. 

■' Itiil lor iiiv li.iiul, .IS unattnnptrd y«*l, 
i.ik'' .1 (Hioi hi KK>>r. r.iili Ih ciu tlu' ii* li." 

A'. H, i. wi. 

UNAVOIDED. ( 4 ) Not escaped, not 
shuiinerl.^ ^ 

^ " A oickiitiiii* h LSt thou li.itc h‘d I'l tin* woild 

W'liif-rf. unzi/^mifU * yr i^ niiirUrroiis." 

Htch. HI IV. i, y, 

Not*’.—" IJii.ivoidrd "n il not avoidrd. 

(2) Tnavoirlahle, inevitable. 

" All unawided is thr dcxitn of (li‘-»tiii>." 

Ruh. in IV, IV, aiH : V. .ilso Kuh. //--I I, 
i. iW : I Hen. VI -IV, v, 8. 

l/kBARBED. Unprotected , hence, bare, ® 
uncovered; Hawkins observes: "In 
times of chivalry, when a horse was 
fully armrl and accoutred ipr the 
cncounA;r he was .said to bi' barbed.** 

Cf. Rich. ///-I. i, 10: " Insteail of* 
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luountiii^' bathed stcids.” (— will capa- ■ 
risonrd htcrdh). • 

*[ Musi 1 Kf» Mhjw tin III niy ti sfiuici' ? ” 

4 <'of , ill, ii| *yi‘ i 

UNBASHpUL. Slunndfss. iiiiiiuKlcst, iiii- 
aliaslird. j 

“ N'lr rlid not with unhashftU fondif'.-Ml woo ■ 
1 In’ iin'i'iiis of wrakiirss and drliilily.** ! 

V. /«, II. iii, 50 ' ■ 

UNBATED. (1) I’nalialrd. not (limin- ! 
I’.h.’ii. , i 

" will ii' tin* hoisi' jliat dulh nntriMd .ii^ain 
•• III-' !• itiiiii' tin wi 


colour. Cf. MiJdk’tun. Anyihiug Jor a 
Quiet Life, III, ii, 2V 3 : “She says 
that you vi*nt ware which is not war* 
i^(<Y/rwa] 

Ixtnd'iTi 


raiitablt', i^rai^vdi^vinro, and that you 
give kot Ixtndon mcjisure 


also, 


\ith tin unhiitfii tiir 

"1 ii.il In* ilnl ii.ni’ lln'iii Mi’s! I 

M. I'.. II. VI, II. ! 

(.>) I 'nliliintiMl, witli no liutton on llie j 

I Mil lit. / 

“ V1HI III.IV « lUMIbl* 

A swoid unhatni.'' HiitH., IV, Ml, l^f*. 

UNBID. 1 ■nwiltoim*,* uniiivilfd. 

“ O, unhid Kpili* ! IS spoilfiil 1‘nhv.iid roiiit* ? ** 

^ \ -\t i, 

UNBITTED. I'uliridli'tl. iinn'stramril, 

" uur carAul our unintted hist*..** 

0th. , 1. Ill, 

UNBLESS. \1i. To m<ikc iiilliuppy. i 

" riioii vlosl bogiuK* tin* wiirlil, 11111* ‘ 

iimlli. 1 ," .SonNi'/ 111 . ^ 

•UNBOLT. Vb. A., trs, T'o uiuln a boll. 

'* ru imU iiiv mull* d«>wu, \ 

Ur shall unMt llu' / .rtH4/r.,lV,ii,3. 

IL, ultrs. 'I'u ivvial, to uiitMil, to 
I’xplaiti. I 

" ril unt/olt to \**»u.'’ T . «»/ .1 , I, i, (•!. ' 

UNIiOLTED. V. Bolt. Nol liolt. l i.r ; 
'.ulted, lu’iico, coarse, unn iincd, gross. ** 
Toilet says: “ Vuholted inoil.ir is inor- . 
tar made ol unsittcil hmi*. and to break 1 
the lumps it IS necessary to Head it by ! 
men 111 wooden sIkh's." j 

•' 1 Will triMcl llll^ unhn'trd \iilaiii into iTtCir< | 
• Ur." A. U. II, 55 . j 

UNBONNETED, ti) With cap mf. with j 
uncovered head. j 

*• ('N.S>nN//rJ In* tuns, j 

And huts wli.it will Uki* all." A’./... 111 , 1 , 14 . 

(2) Without any show of hiinulity. 1 
•• My driut'.'iiA '• 
M.iy s[K*.ik uNAonur/f’ii tu pmud a furuim* i 
A» 'this that 1 h,t\T ir.u'htHl." 0th.. 1, 11 , 23 . | 

UNBOOKISH. Unskilled, ignorant. ! 
" ilia mnAioAisA jr.iltm<v must lonstrur 
i*oer Cas^io'ft snuUs, Ki*&turos, and light 
tH'haviiiurs 

yuiir in Uie wrung.*’ OtM.,J V*, i, 94. 

UNBRACED, l-ngirt, unbuttoned. 

** l*or iny part, I huxe w.ilkM .ibuut the strrfU 
Submit tttig nio luiio the prrih^us night, 

.And thus MN^fiUYd, Casia, as ytm see 
Alavo biin-itiiiiv iHwmn to the thun Irr-stoilv*.” 
/. C., 1| in, 4 ^ ; V. .ibo Hum., 11, I, 78 . 

UNBRAIDED, v. Braid -deceitful ( J . B’., 

iv.iii. 73). 

UnfadiHl, undamaged. Ncte. — Halli- 
' well has bmid (vb.)— to fade, to lose 


Marston, Stoitrffe of VHianic, Satire V : 

Glased his braided ware, cogs, sw’eares, 
and lies.” b 

** Hua he any unB. auted w.ir^'< ? '* 

\V. r., IV, III, ioi. 

UNBREA'KHED. Unpracti:'4 d. untrained. 
(Cf. breathed*— exerci.scd, endowed with 
full wind, A. t'. L., 1 , ii, 200 : 7 . 0/ 

• Ind., ll^, 50; JL. L. /.^ V. 11. ] 

A, and C.*, Ill, xiii, 17^1). Halliwell 
quotes Philomythic (161O) ; 

" But bring IriMcJitT-frd, rn^* wratlw'i luU, 
Th(*insrlvi*s unbrratWd, to liuiiting tisid nnr.*' 

** (Thry) now have toil’d lln ir unhmUhrd 
«t iiu*niorft*!i • t , 

With thib barne plav, against xmir nui'tial.” 

M. It. D., V, 1, 74. 

UNBUILD. Tct demoli«))k to rnr.e. 

" To unimild ihr rity and l^i I.iy all flat." 

OnBURDEN (Unburthen). (1) To pm 

oti as a load. 

“Sharp Hiickingham unburtkens with hi 

- toilgui* • 

Thf rnviou» load that lu*^ upon liih h-.irt." 

2 lun. r/“Ul, j, 156. 
(2) To disclose, to reveale 

" J h.ui* .1 warr.iiiiv 
To unhindni .all n.y plot** .ind 
H«iw to g* i ili.ir of .ill thi* ili'ht!. I o\if " 

UNCANDY. 'To dissolve, to lliavv [v. 
Candy and Discaf^y). 

•' O, my ]» titioii w.i'i 

Sri down in ici\ winch, by hoi gin I unrandted, 
Mills into drolls." T. A. K., 1 , 1, 107. 

UNCAPABLE. Incapable. 

** Thuii art coiiir to answ«*r • 

A stony atlvt*r^qry, an inhuman wroli h 
Um apdble of pity," 

-W. r., JV I, 5 ; V. also Ofk., IV, ii, 2^3. 
Note.—" tncapable uf*'Mnot buscrptsble 
10. 

UNCAPE. Supposed to be a liuiiting 
term to which different cxplanatiuns 
have been given : (1) To unearth (War- 
burton) ; (2) To turn the fox out of the 
bag (Sli't vens) ; (3) To throw off the dogs 
to begin the hunt (Nfires) ; {4) To 

. uncouple the hounds (Hannier). 

Note.— C4/> or capt (L. c«p»o»l s^izc) is a 
dmlrctword nuaninK to seize, cspenially in 
the sense of seizing vessels in a privatcerioit 
way. Cf. WodiDw, Chunk Hutory, I, 420 ; 
•'"In Scotland some private iwrsous made 
tbenuclx'es rich by caping dr privateering 
upon the Dutch." Hence, vficpoe may 
possibly mean to give up what baa been seiz^. 
*• Let me stop this way first— (locking the 
door), bo, now inicapr.” ^ 

V •'^* **’•, IH, iii, X44. 

UNCASE. To undress, to strip. 

. •* Tranio, at once 

VncM0 Uiee." 

iinirw Aiw=-^^' Vi V*- f" “• w- 
UNCHARGE.' v b. ' To make no criminal 

accusation in connexion with, tu acquit 

of blame. 
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, " l:\t II Ins iiintlii r UNi Anfi;^ Ihf pr.u t|i r 
And cmU It .^i.Unt.”' Ham.t IV, vii, 67. 

UNCHARGED. Adj. riinhSAulted. 

*' Doscriid, and oih-i Viiur ports.*' 

I r.o/A^V,iv, 55 - 


UNCHARY. Adv. IIc*edlcssly, unspar* 
ingly, lavishly, pnxligally. 

“ I*liavi* s.udti» imich unto a heart of stone 
And laid mint* hoi#>ur too unckary out." 

T. AT., HI, iv, i8j. 


UNCHECKED* (1) Unrostraiifcd. • 

" The laws, your curb aiiA whip, iti tlicir rough 
powtT 

ll'ivo un^eckfd thidt. " r.o/^.,iv.m, 423 .. 
(j) (hicoii|radictod. • 

** ^''*1 it lives lh»»rt' unchrrftV, th.it Antonin 
hath a slilh of rich Ltdiiig wreck'd on 
• the n.irro^ seas." At. V,, 111, 1, a. 


UNCHEERFUL. CheerUvs. joyless. 

*■ III v.Ai 1 raTl*at opixirtunity, * 

At time, at Tarf^iiin, and unchi’cr/ul night." 

ff. of 1024. 

UNCHILD. yi>.* * To roiufia- chiUllcss. to 
1)1 reave of children. ^ 

Tliough in this tilt he 
llaili widowed utid unchildr'd ni.'iiiy a one. 

Wliich to this hour bowiil tli(^ iniury, 

Y*t he shall have a noble ineniory.** 

^ Vi, 152. 

UNCIVIL. (i^Ji'orcign, alien (as con- 
trastetl iwitn 6fi;i7 •^domestic perUinuig 
to the inliabitants of a state).* 

" The King of heaven forbid our lord the 
king 

.Should s<i with civil and unrivtl anus 
lie nisliM upon." * Kuh. //-Ill, 111, 102. 

Not* . - '1 lie allotiion may he to the " tliree 
tlumsaiid men of. war " fuiiiished by the 
Duke of hrulagne on bi*half of Bohiigliroko. 

(j) Disorderly, ininiuiiuoily, rude, vio- 
• lent. ^ 

" 1 liave much to do 
To keep thcni fniin unt'tvd outrages." 

r. c. r., V, IV. 17 i r, .v., ii, ui, 

113 ; III, iv, 230; IV, i,4«. 

(3) Uncivilized. 

" The uncivil kernes of Ireland .ire in arms." 

2 I/cn. I, 310. 


UNCLASP. Vb. A., trs. (i) To unfasten 
or u^x.*n as a thing fastened with a clasp. 

" And now 1 will unclmp n secret book." 

I lien. 7v-l, iii, i8| ; v. also T. iV., I, 
»v, 13. • 


(2) To revoal, to unfold. 

" He nifMt hnmanc 

.And fill'd with honour, lu my kingly guest 
Uncl'Up*d my practia*." * • 

III. li, 16.1: V. al« M, A., 1 , I, 
323 ; 7 *. N. K., V, I, 172. 

IL, intrs. To let go the hands. 

• 2* Unclasp, undnip** Per., II, iii, 114. 

UNCLEW. To imwind, to unravel (li&e 
a ball of thread), •hence, to undo, to 
rum. 

*• If I sho uld i>ay you for *l as 'lis exuillerl. 

It would uHcfinp itc quite. I T. of A., 1,1,171, 
Note.— Byron, On Uu UetUk of Mr, Fox, 
has undue : " These fcebiigs wide, let sense 
and tnith unritte." 


! UNCOINED. 1 'n.uloriinl. Minpir (like a 
j plain piece of inct.il beluiv rcccivnig 
, any impression). 

" While thou Uve.<,t. ili‘.u- Katw lakl' .1 fi llow 
of plain and uncotned ctiiist.iiu'v." 

Hen, ki- \ . li. 150. 

UNCOLT. A special coinage of Sh.ike- 
spearc. 

To dcpriv(j of a lioiho. 

" 111 * HI liest ; thiiii .irl not colti'il, iln»u atl 
uncoiled:* I Hen. 71 ' -I I, 11, 

• Note. — The rrfeifiiir is lo (in* niniival 
of Falst.iff's h^'su (v. iinr ii). 

UNCOMELINESS. In-locncy. •* 

"He would not ^ swear, piaisid wniiieir* 
inodcbty, aiid gave sin h firili-i Iv .iml wi IN 
Mi.ived 1 (‘proof to .ill utinotuliness that 

* 1 would have sworn Ins. dispositimi 

. . would have gone lo the tmtli of Ins 

. words." M, W. W',, II. i. 53. 

UNCOMFORTABLB. (‘heerless, joyle.ss 
(with more of an active than a piissive 
forti , v.*Discomfortable). Ci. IhcPun-m 
ign Widow (Shakespeare A|>ycivpha), 
I, iv, 151): ** 'Ihe Capta*iiie (loving you 
so (h:erely . . . ami yon to lie so uuiom- 

imibk. 

• ^ Ihuomforiahle time, why earnest thou now 

* To murder, murder oiii suleiiimiy t " 

h. and J.\ IV, V, s(i.« 

UNCOMPREHENSIVE. Incoinpieheii 
sible, iiiysteuous (only once used by 
ShaW\speare). Cf. South’s Scrmtms, 
Vol. Il.ser. I • ** Some n{irro\v-s])infed, 
uncnmprehvdsivc z^atuts, who knew 
not^llie world.” • 

• " ihe proviihme ll,..i , m .1 w.ildifiil st.ila 
- Knows .iliiioH ••»eiy grain of Fliiiiis* gold, 

h'liids bottom UI the untomprrhcn\ive dei ps " 
7 '. and C., Ill, II, v/H, 

UNCONFIRMED. Kaw, iiK*x])erienced. 
Cf. Daniel, History 0/ the CivU l^ars 
** In the unconfirmed troops much fear 
did breed.” • 

" T!».il shown thou art unconfirmed:* 

M. A., Ill, Hi, loO ; v. al‘K) /.. L, L., IV, 
11, 19. 

UNCONSIDERED. Not taken into con- 
sideiation, not regardecl, 

•• My /.iilu r ii.iiiK.fl me Aulolyrus ; who being, 
.IS J am, ii Hi red under Mercury, was like* 
wis(.* a Snapper-up id unconudered 
irilk's." . B'. T., IV, ji, 25. 

UNCONSTANT. Incoii.stant, fickle. Cf. 
Br.*aiimoiit and Metcher, Kine and no 
King, IV : 

"She fives to tell thee thou .irt more unconstant, 
Than all ill wonn n ever were logelleT." 

V *'^'^* * f^nconstant womankind I 

1 tell thcN», Licio, this Is woiidi-rlul." 

7 . 0/.S., IV, li, 14. 

UnCORKECTED. Unm#wn, uiishorti. 

" llic even mead, that erst brought swi etly 
forth 

The frmpklixl cowslip, burnet, and green 
grlovcr. 

Wanting the seyihe, all uncorrected, rank, ^ 
! Ouiceives by idleness." Hen. F-V, li ^o. * 



UNCOUTH. A.S. UH tudh — known, 
past participk' of cummn. 

(1) Ihiknown, 1101110, dosorl. savage, | 

\vikl« I 

* ** If lijis uneoutk forrst yi^ Ul anythinR jUivaRc 

will «‘ithi r Im* fiNKl for it or brifiR it 
for fr^tKl to tllrr." A. V. II, VI, ft. 

{ 2 ) Strange, jierjiloxing, alarming. Cf. 

Milton, Pamdi'ic htfi, V. ijS ; 

" Nor r.ui I lik«' 

'fills uttioulh dll .irii." 

'* 1 am smpriHiil with .'ll! uticmtth dnam.V- 
T. A.. II, III, ill ; V. also R. of 159 K. 

UNCROSSED. Uncancel loll. unerased, 

(f. Hu 11 van, /Wgi/iw’s l^ro^trsa : “If 
Ills old deld staifil shll in the book 
miirnssal, the .shopkeepi*r may siit* him 
for it.'* * 

" Siiih K.uii till- (‘.'ip of him that oi.ikos 'm 

fllir, ** 

Yi'l ki'i ps liis hook I lUTitWd." 

< vni.. HI. ill, 2(t. 
Noll*. *■ Th*' tradrsiiirm's hiM^k was (Ms'sril 
I' whrii till* aMiiiiiiI was paid" tfulln-.). 

UNCTION. (il Otnliiionl. 

" I lNtu){lit all untitot. Ill a iiioiiiii* hank ** 
Itain , IV, Ml. I |o. 

( 2 ) iMg. A salvo, a lenitive.** 

" Uaviioi thaHlattrimgii»ii/n»iito\fiiirs»i|il." 

tftim.. Ill, IV, I4-* 

•UNCURRENT. ( 1 ) Not passing in com 

moti payment, base 

" on ^•MHl tiiiiis 

An- slmuh'd nil wilh siuli uiii urofifrpav *' 
y . Ill, III, 111 

j) I’nliiwliil, iJtn;tvarran table. 

^ •• Js|iur lu‘ tami’. 

With what riK'oimtii' s.iMiiimo‘H/ I 
1 1 aw sliairiM to apwar tini- *' 

It . lll.u, 4 ^. 

UNCURSE. To revoke a curse from. 

*• (/fiiiiMf Iheii stiuh. ; thi'ir p«Mt«* i^ made.** 
RhH. //-111. II. M 7 - n»e«’riif I AT. / , 
111, I, J 4 SI ; unyhoiit {('or, V, v. 4 ); 

• iiii/iiif (Samir/ V, 4 , I'ti .). 

UNDEAF. To cause to listen. 

" ThniiRh Kiili.ud mv ht. 's aniiis.1 would 
not hv.ir, , i . • 

My disith’s id lalf iiiav v. l a»i*/ra/ h;s e.ir. 
Kuh. it U. i. 10 . O, i/raf as a verb 
{h\ 11, i, 1471- 

UNDECK, lo divest of ornaments. 

" T*i undft'k the iiomj'oU'' IkhIv of .1 kiiiR.** 
KifA. //-IV, I. 410. 

UNDEEDED. Marked by no (eat of 
nvms. not signalized by act ion. 

•'Mv sword, with an milMtter*d odce, 

1 sheathe again unAtedfd." Muc., vii. 20 . 

UNDER. Adj. (i) Infernal, 

•• I will fifcht 

Aeainst my fanke»-*d onintry wiih the spleen 
Oi all the undfr fiends." Cor., IV, v, 94. 


(.') Sublunary. 

" Api'ro.ich, *hou bi-acon, to this Riot •.** 

K. L .11, ii, 161. 

UNDERBEAR. (0 To Hmlorpo, tosuffer, 
to endure. » 

•• Lt'ave tiu'sc woes alone *vhich 1 alone 
Am iHHind to unJesbrar." K. 7 , lU, I, 65. 


(2) To line (frt/n tln^ idea of giving 
.strength), hence, vo trim, to face. 
" I «.iw the Dufhess of Milan's gowm that they 
pnllsi . skirts, round 

I w'lLli a Pluisk tinsel." M. A., HI, iv, ao. 

UNDERBEARING. End uraiice. 

"Wooing |)oor ciafUnu-n with I he cr.aft of 
smiles 

And patient unJrrbta/.ng of his fortune.*' 
Ruh. //-I, iv, 29, 
Note. — lire worti is rdyniol-igii .illy .analo- 
gous/o suffering. 

tlNDERCREST.^ J o wear as a ilistinctive 
badge like a trest, to .support a title 
r bestowet^ ^ 

" I int‘.in to stride your sif'i'd and at .ill tiiin s 

Tt% undverest your good addition 

To the fairness of iny power." Cor., I, i,\, 72. 

UNDER GENERATION. Pe ople- wh*. livi- 
here Ix-low. 

“ lire twill* the siiii hath ipaih- his jourii.il 

Rreetiiig 

'i^o till* umler generation, von -li.ill find 
Your .safrtv luanifcstrd." \t. M., IV, in. So 

UNDERGO, {i) 'I'o take , upon one's 
VSelf. to undertake, ( f. Danud, Cinl 
H'lii.v, Vltl : 

** Who loimd imwiliiiigni'ss to undergo 
Thai veiil'roiis work." ^ 

• " U *1 mil I 

Th.it vndirgo this rli.irRcVt/ • 

A'. V, n, 100 ; V. (' , 1 . III. iJt : 

<*v»M , I, IV, 124 • 1 1 1 , •A u'o ; /»'• 1 '-. 

.V'i IV, 4/ ; /* and (*., Ill, n. 70 ; T. of 
t /I., Ill, V 24 ; T. iN , IV, III, su’ . 

ir. /.. n, ni. 104. 

{-*) To iiartake of, to «mjoy. 

" It aiiwiii Vienna K* oi worth 
'|o tinJergo sueli ./tupli giai«' and honour, 

I lis bird Angelo.;* .U . 1 /., 1 . i.2}. 

(.0 *'<> support, to endure. 

** riieir virlins 1*1^*, be they a*i pure as gran*. 
.As ailiiiiti* as man nijy undergo, 

Sli.ill III the gi'iu-ral Cfiisure take eon nption 
that parlieul ir laull." Ham., I, iv, (4. 
(4) To siitfcr, to be stibject t*'*. to lie 
iindiT. 

" I must tell thee plainly, Chuidio ui..tergoes 
my rhalh iige.*' 

V M. A., V, ii, 50 ; V. also I'emp.. Ill, i, 27 ; 
('ym.. Ill, li, 7. 

UNDERGOING. Sustaining, bearing up. 
patient. 

" WhieA raisi'd in me 
An undergoit.g stomarh, to bi'.ir up 
Agtiiiist what bhoiikl ensue." Temp., 1 , ii. r 37. 
Note. — " Stomach "wcourage. 

UNDER MY COUNTENANCE. Putting 
un my countenance. 

' " 1 believe a* means to cozei^ somelmdy in 
this city under my ajuntenance.*' 

T.olS.,\\ \, 33. 

UNDERPEEP. To peep under. 

" The flame o’ the toy"** 

Bows towards her, and would underpeep her 

I lids, 

I To see the enclosed lights.*’ Cym., 11 , ii, 20. 

UNDERSKINKER. A.S. 5mic— drink, 
liquor. 

An under -drawef. or tapster, one who 
fetches liquor in a public-house : v. 
skinker. 
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* " I gill* iIh^ till! ti^nvwiirtli nf sugar, cl,ipt 1 

I VI II i#m’ him my liuiul bv .in uii./cr* 
sktnkfr, i>ni* that ni’vrr sp.iki- oth**r \ 
linglisii in hi« life th.in ‘I'lght >luUniKs diml > 
sixiHMUf,* .inuf * y«ii an- wi'lcorne.* '* 

• I //t'li. iv, 


vny 

“ WV’ll liavr Ihrr, .is mir i.in'i iii' motors .no, 
I'.iiiitril ii)^>n .t polr .Mill uthtirwrtt 
* lliTi’ in.iv vmi M-i* Iho tvr.int.* " 

• .l/ill’.. _V. Mil, -Ml 

(j) To siiliscrihi*, to subii^ to. 


UNDERTAKE. A..trs. (i) Totakoiipon 

Olir’s 

" .\n *t pl^asi* vou, ‘ .r. to undfrtakf tlio 
liU'»iii« '»s tor ns, hero is that gnUl 1 hjivo.” 

ir. r., IV, 111. 7H5* 

(j) To assflmi*. • • 

*• His imiih- .iiitl rrwlif shall yon un 4 Urtake.** 
• 7 *. r./ -S'.. IV, ii. ici6. 
1 0 To t'nt4*r upon. • ^ 

“ 1 \^l III the intrriin lAdrrtakf nun of 
llrmihs* l;ilsinrs.” t.M. .1., II, i, 3^6. 

To liavc A do with, to (‘nKaKc 

wiili. 


•' Mv '>uil tluM^is <^*sp^r.iti’ ; vonMI ut^itrUike 
h'^r no njon* ? ** M. H'. IV'.. Ill, v, iivj. 

(;) To t.tkc chai>?o of. 

••'I Inn i;fl‘i.» iny ch.irg* up to Sir Nnholas 
V«i\, • 

Who undertukci yoa to vour « ml." . 

i/«i. l'/ 7 / II. lfo 7 
(ti) To warrant, to :anhWTr for, to 
^ii.irantrr. 

^ ■' 'yu 'M' two (ountrii-s I wil! uuJrrtiike 

VoMr m-.u>^s|nll \M'II .iml fpiictlv ‘ iijoy.” 

I lh* 0 !vi V, ill, jjH , V. ,iIso Hen. 17 //- 
l»rol., ij ; /.. L. L,, IV, li, i/>*» ; L. C., 

jKii. 


f3., iiitrti. (i) To vfiituro, to hazard. 

"It !■> tin* t’fiwish •>( Ins spirit, 

Tli.it «l.ins not i^ltrlukr." K. L , IV, ii, 13. 

(.') To to k‘ Iwiiml. 

" Hilt Mil iniip tioiiMiir ilirr I unihfUtke 1 

I'lll gfiiKl l.MUl 'lltMi’ IIIIIMK'IIM III .ill, 

WIioM* liiry iioi ili'?s« riihli>i| spi .iks Ins grn-h." 

^ /. .-I., I, 1. 41 '*. 

UNDERTAKER, (i) On.- wliu •I.siIm wiTIi 
another for* another, ^an a^eiil, a ^o 
l»et ween. 


" Disgnisi'tht'holystii'iiglhof tl^ n n iiiiiii.mil 
And umirrurtie in .111 iiliM'iMng kiml 
]lis Iniiiumms prt doiniti.mi'i'." 

ilthi II, Ml. I.M). 

UNDESERVING. (1) rndeM-rved (.lelive 
for passive). 

• •' My l.iilv, to thf tn.MMK r nf tin il.ivs. 

In (oiirlrsy unvs ttffi/f.M”ri'i»i; |>i.msi-." 

• / . /.. /... *i-. 11, ioH. 

(.2) Unworthy. • 

** ffttileservinn .i%I .iin." ’J , (i. T., Ill, 1. 7. 
UNDISCERNIBLE. Not 'to he ;.etMi 
throiiKh. not to have one\s .deeds pn- 
ceivt^l. 

" I sliMiild In' miiltiiT th.iii inv gniltiii'-s^ 

Tm think I c.Tii lx* MMf/i.uf itii/*/( 

.U. . 1 / , V, i, |f.|. 

UNDISHDNOURED. Not disKraee.!. C^. 
I •Pope. Homo: Or/i'svt*^ XXJI, 3«;o ; 
i ** Still uitituhi)tumr*it, or by word nr di-i-il, 

I Thv luiMsr, fill III*', n iii.iiiis." 

, *• l*hvt* niisl.inrd. lhMii*i4»n/i%A««i>Mf’i/.'’ 

, r. /■;., II, 11, 14S. 

j.UtlDISTINGUISHED. ImIrK-i iiiiii.it.-, 

' without set hontids. hence, far reaching 
I and ine.ilcid.tldt^ in operation. 

! ** () undtstinnui'iktil sp.iM* of wmiu.mi's will." 

I , K. /.., IV. Vi. ..44. 

UNDO. A.,<rs. (1) To untie, to unloose. 

liened. " I miisl rniri .il yrMii p.iliis, I 
think. • • 

/7wr htmm. Tn *1') wb •(, MKiiiur # 

Hcneti. Tm bind •• , nr wwi/* in** " 

; .U. . 1 ., V. r-, .0 , V. .ilso .' 1 . IV., IV. ih. 

I (j) To hriiiv luin upon, to destroy. 

J " Is i:mI this .1 l.iincnt.ibli' Ihiiig . . . Ih.1l 

p.M' liin* 111, bi mg snilibliil m'ii, sIuimM 
I undo .1 iii.m 2 Hen Vt IV, 11, 7\. 

(3) 'to solve, to find an explanalioii to. 


" Lr*i iim lx* his undertaker” * ! 

Oth., IV, I, fjH ; V. ,ilvi 7 ’. .V. /f ., I, i, 74. - 

(j) A luedrller, one who lakes up tlie j 
quarrels of another. i 

"If you lx- .ill ffndir/aker I .irn fur you.** I 
7 . A’., iri, IV, 292. I 

UNDERVALUE. Vb. • To h«»M inferior ■ 
in value, to Ih? iinwortliy to lit? cfmi- | 
pan-l. I 

'* Ib'r iiam* is Purti.i, iiothim; f<»i</, -fi'a/uri/ 

T*i Cato’s daiJirhUr, UriitiiV I'oiua.” , 

^ . 1 /. 1 ^, I,*i, iftj. , 

UNDERVALUED. Adj. Of less worth. 1 
inferior in value. 

^ "Or sh.dl I think in silver she% irnmiipMl, : 
fof ing ten times umUnaiued to trifsl ,'old ? " i 
M. P# II. vB. 53. I 

UNDERWORK. Tto undermine, to de- ' 
btroy by clandestine means. i 

" 'riiMii fpvn Eiidiind ,irt «/; f.ir, 1 

That thou ‘hast und^-wroutikt lii'^ I.iwful 
king." A*. II, I, 95. • 

UNDERWRITE, (i) To write under.. 


" If by vvlmh tiiiif* rair smuI bi' un^nie 
I *ii . III! i( V shows w* 'll joy III Mil h .1 mii." 

/'ir., 1 , I, 117. 

(1) 'I'o suip.tss. 

"I ii> VI I li'Mirl Ilf siuli aiiMlhir vim fiiiiili*i , 
will'll I.MIM M'pMrt to fitlliiW It .iiul 
iin./nrs d'^MiptiMii to do it." 

W. T., V, ii, S4. 

(i;) 'To abstain from <loiiif(, not to do. 
" VVh.'lt to fniill Wisd'illl s«f*lil(|ll ImsI 
Do Mr undo, .is if riursilf w»-p' luif." 

• • 2 //rM. 17 III, I, lofi. 

H., intrs. To p<-rish. 

" Ills Ii' .id's y<-llow, 

ll.ird-liair’ii, and uirl'd, twin’d, hkf ivy-t'xis, 
m Not to undo with tlnind'-r." 

r. N, A'.. IV, Ii. loi. 
Not". -’I'hr alhiMori is to tlm bf-li'-f I hat 
soiiM- plants are proof ag.iinst tliijiid«T. (.f. 
lb*aiirrioiit. Four Ptay» in Oiif, {Poet-Pro- 
^ lo^ei \ ** thunder-ftarUss vt'tdMil tHty'i.” 

UNDCftjBTED. ( l) Iiftrrpid, gallant. * 

** What valiant hiciiM ii, like to autmnn's fi^trn, 
Have we mow’'d down in tops of all tli'-ir 
l 9 idf‘ ! 

’Jlln" Dtik*.s of Somerset, Ihre^folil ri-nown'd 
lor li.irdv and undoubted i h.iiiipions." ^ 

3 Hen. VI V, vii, 0. 
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(2) ITiiqiiosiionH. 

*' Hravr Hiiriifiiiiilv, unJouhttuI Un\H^ ni France ! 
Slay, li't thy liiitiihlf liaridniaid s|M-,ikto thro." 

I Hen. VlAW, iiii 41- 

•« " But rrnt 

lhu|in-siif»nM WflroiHo, and umfouMrd West.” 

»V., II, 1. 208. 

UNEARED. 1 IiipIoiiKhcd, uniilled, hence, 

iinusrd, iinrxricisiMl, • 

•* I'lir whin* is Mh* bo fair, whose unear’d 
Woinh, ‘ 

Disfl.itiis III*' till.iRo of thy huNlMiidrv.” 

^ iionnef llf, 5. 

UNEASY. (1) III ;it r.'isi*. distiirlxMl, rest- 
less. ^ 

" Uneii\y Ins the ImsuI that wo.irs n inwn." , 
i Htn. /r HI. i. II. 

(j) ('.nisiiif» <li.scoiiifort, irksoftie, 
jiKree.'ihlr. „ 

*' W liy lather, sloop, liest iluui 111 smoky irilM, 
uneasy p.illols slreti limi; thro." 

, 2 ;/hi. /V iir. i, 10. 

(0 I iilikiiU. 

* ** 1'his swift Inisini ss 

I must m.ike." 

Tern ft., i, II, ^51 ; V. aisfi IFa?*., IV, i, 45. 

UNEATH. A.S. tnu^ndhe —with ; 

iH/— not. AfuA— easy. < 

Atlv, Not easilv, with iliirtciiUy. ('f. 

* .Spinser, Shcf^hefd's Ca/rmiat, Jatitutry. 
V.fi: “ That now inuaihcs their feet 
cotiUI them uphold." «• 

'* Vneath may she eiiduro Ih*' flmlv «‘treets.** 

2 Hen. r/ H. iv, 8. 
Note. - The Vfril U (0111111011 in Ciuiiioer 
4 .iiul Sp**IlSiT. 

UNEFFECTUAL. Ineffect nal. inedhea- 
cions. 

The Klo'v-W’oiin shows the matin to be 
near, 

And Vi*’* l*» p df his uneffeiliut! fire ! ” 

Ha*H., 1 , V, or. 

, Nolo. — The .'\dj. is here u^le^^ prole pth'.illy. 

'I'lii fire of the glow- woi 111 hist's its etieet 
r when the light of innnung upproaeta*s. Cf. 
A/, r., V. I. o: : 

"When the moon '-hone wo did 
not sts' the randle. 

I*ortta. So doth the greater glory dim the 
less." 

UNELECTED. Not eleeted. not chosen. 

" Vmi should have ta'en the advantage of 
his elioler 

.\nd pass him uneUeirdt*' Cor., 11, iii, 307. 

UNEVEN, (i) Rough. ruggeiL 

" Ihiis fallen am 1 in d.irk uneven way.” 

3 /. .V. D., in. ii, 434. 

(2) Crooked, indirect. 

" Uneven is Uie emtrso, 1 like it not.^' 

R. and /., tv, I, 5. 

(3) Embarra.<«sing, perplexing. 

" All IS Miuvm, 

And everything is Uft at six and seven," 

KUk. /ML.ii, 131 : V. also i Hfn. /V-l; 

' 1. 50. ' 

UNEXECUTED. Not put into practice, 
unemployed. ^ 

" LeasT unexeeuSed 
Your cm-n rcnowititl knowlitige.” 

* .4. and C., Ill, vii, 41. 
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UNEXPERIENT. *' Tnexn rirnml ‘diiicd 
only once by Shakes][mare). 

" Thiist^nr-rely with the garment of a Grace 
The naked Audi nnroaled fiend he cover'd; 
Tllat the utwc/fi'fina gave the tempter place. 
Which like a cherubiii almve them hovi-r'd." 

L. C., 318. 

UNEXPRESSIYE. Incx^ro^iblc, in- 

i;iTablo. Cf. Milton, Lycula^, 176 : 

** And hcas thr unexpnssivc nuptial song.” 

• Also Mil top, On the Nativity, iiG: 
‘•With UMXprtishe notes, to Ib'aven's new-tioiii 
Heir.” 

' " C.irve if.i every tree 

The f^r, the chaste and unjexpresstve she.” 

• A. V. A., 11, ii, 10. 

.UNFAIR. Vlyj To rvndcr unfair to 
ileprivc of beauty (only once used in any 
way by Shakcsinarti).! 

"Those hours that, with goalie wmk did 
frame 

The |iively.ga/e where every lye doth dw»ll 
Will play^ilie tyr.ints to tin- very’ s.iiiie 
And that unfair which f.urty doth eserl.*' 

^ Sonmi V. 4. 

UNFALLIBLE. . Inf alii bk, iiVlubitablc. 

'* Deluve iiiv woplv 
For they .ire 01x1.1111 and unfallif^e.*' 

• I ^/m. II, 5w. 

UNFAMED. Not famoit^ ^without re< 
nown. 

" Nor iit>n«‘ s»> nobl* . 

Whose life weic til liestowM, or death Mn- 
/a*n*d.** T. amf C., II, 11, i:ig. 

UNFASHIONABLE. ,Adv. In an un- 
bliapcly or unlovalflc form. 

*' I , . . sent befop' my lime 
Into this breathing world, scarce half inad« 
up, 

And that sn lamely ,ind unfashionahfe 
That dogs lurk at me.” Rich. ///-1, 141X2. 

Unfathered. Not fathered , bom with- 

out progcnitgr.s, produced contrary to 
the course of nature. 

" They do observe. 

Unfather'd heirs and loathly biillis of iiatuie." 
3 Hen. yr-lV, iv, 123: v. also Sonnet 
XeVU. 10 ; cf. .U. hr. 111. ii. 05 
Note.— •' They say this .\ngel0 was not made 
by man and woman after tliis dnwnnght 
way of creation." Aexording to Staunton 
unfalker'd heirs weic tf'itain so railed 
propketSt who*prctmdrd to have born con- 
* ceived by miracle like Merlin.” Cf. Spenser, 
Fame Queen, 111, iii, 109 : 

" And, S(Wth, men say that he was not the sonne 
Of morlall S>Te or other hvinc wight, 

But wtndrously begotten, and; begonne 
By false illusion of a guileful Spright * 

On a faiie Ladye Nonne, that whitome bight 
Matilda, daughter to Pubidius^ 

\Mu> was the lord of Mathraval by right. 

And cooseii unto King Anibrvisius ; 

M’hencc^he indued was with skill so mrrveilous.” 

Staunton also guotrs from Montaigne's 
F.tsay Apology /or J?avmefid Sebond. '* In 
Mahomet's religion by the vasie brliefe 
of that people, are many Merftns found: 
That Is tef say fatkeriess children ; Spiritual 
children, conceived and borne deviuely in 
the wombs of Virgins, and that in their Un- 
guage b^-aro names importing as much. . . ." 
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UNFEELING, [i) Vom of hi*nsibilifv. 
^ insunsibU* (usfil in a pliysiral sonso). 

‘ Arul with niv fcrlJiK h.iml unfeeU 

iftqr I ii. 145. 

InsciiMbU? to wrong (used in a 
moral si'nsi*). 

" And dull ttnffrlirtg b.im'ii ienoranco 

Js until* mj^friolor to altml on mr.‘* 

* Rkh. ii-I, iiif 

UNFELLOWED. Nut niatchod, having 
no equal. • • 

•* In Ins iii«*cd h«’S ww/i-ftwri/.'* 

Ham., V, ii. 134. 

UNFELT, (\) Not felt, not* perceivt'cl* 
not affecting the heart. » 

" T II show an v>rfo^ is .111 oft'ur 

• \\ III! h thr falM* man docs •■asv.“ 

iUirr., II, i, 262., 

(.:) lnipalf)abkt,«inftingible, unstilmtan- 
tial.-nol afflicting the senses. 

^ .\II luy (ri'asiirv 

Is Vf't hut fidyW/ thanks.* Kuh. 1 1 -\\. tit, ftt. 

Niifi .•-The word IS iisr'<^iikt; " iiiiavonlf'd *' 
for unnvouiahle {Rich, ///-IV, iv, jOt) ; 

•* iinaKiu*‘d " tw imaginable •{.\t. T., Ill, iv, 
^2); unvalued "..tfmsi/MaA/tf (Rith. ///-I, 
iv. 271. 

UNFIRA. (I) Unsteady. , 

'^Aro luft you moved, when all tin* sway uf 
•’ayt# ^ 

Shakes lilf'' a Ihiiii; w«/irw ?’* J. (\, I, in, 4, 

T hiconsolidated, honey' combed. 

** S«i sh ill no foot upon the < hun'hy.ird In-ad, 
Mi'iiifi loiis*', uiifirm, with diRj^iiu,' up of ifMVf s, 
Mm liiou shalt h(‘^r it." A', and V,iii, 6. 

Weak, feelile.® 

** I'iir. Ihjy, howfWiT we do piai^'* oiiin'lves, 
iliir f.iiu'ii'S .lie iiii«e Kiddy .mil unfirm, 

M'Ti' I'.iiginif, wMViTiiif.*, virliVT lost am! ws^rri, 
rii.iii W’ouii-rrs .ire.” 7 . .V., II, iv, 33. 

Inhrni, Hi. • 


(-•) 


(.<) 
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'■ So is Ihi- unfinn kiuff 
In three difided.” 4 //.•« ir 


I. id. 7 ^• 

UNFOLD, (i) To open the fold.s of, to 
spread out. to expand. 

“Crush him toKethor r.ither than unfold 
H» inrasure- duly." Cynt., I, i, 26. 

(2) To open (as a letter). 

" Unfold their grand cornniivion." 

• Ham., V, il, 17. 

(3) To .tLscovw, to r?vc.U, to briiiir.to 

imht. 

" Unfold the evil which is Ihtc wrapt up 
fit counti nance ! " .V. M., V, i, 117. 

(4) To 'Jisplay. to .show. « • 

" Stand and unfold yourw'lf." Ham., 1 , 1 , 3. 

(5) To disclose, to tell, to communicate, 

Tn what purpose have yeu unfolded this 
tom/ .>" J/. iy. If'., II, II, 190. 

UNFOLDING STAR. The star Aat bVls 
the shepherd unlbld his flockf hence, 
the morning star. 

** Look, the Kp/eUifig slag calls up tin* .sln p- 
hfrd." 

M. M., IV, il. 102. Cf., for the evening 
star, Miitiin. Comws, ut : '* The star that 
bid« the sheph*‘rd fold." • 


U) 


UNH 

UNFOOL. T.> letiarl the ;ip]diiMtinn of 
fool lo. to in.iUe s.itisfaelion for e.dling 
one I fool. 

"Have vrtii .inv wav thru to iiii/ni>/ me 

again >" M. W. fl’.. X20. 

UNCALLED. Unhurt, iinwoiinflt'd. 

" A vulg.ir comment will Im' lu.idr uf ii, 

And llliit siippwiil bv llir i«»m 

Against your yet ungitlleJ rsliin.ilinn, 

Tli.it iii.i\^it1i fiuil intnisiuM rnt'T in " 

C. E., HI. i, lor ; v. .ilsii // nmi., lll.ii, .’H|. 

UNGENITURED. ** Not made by nmn 
and woman aftyr tin* dnwniiglit w.iy of 
creation” {M. 111, ii, 

" This ungenilurM agnit will unpi’opli* the 
pioviiit'c will* cmiliueiicv." 

\f. M.. HI. ii.-iM. 
Note. .-It in suggested tli.it ungniiturfd 
IIMV me.in “ w^intiiig the piwcpiit piopig.i. 
\ titin,” linpiitent ” (S- hiiiidl). 

UNGOT. Not beg^ittcn. 

“ Who IS as free from loiiih or soil with her, 

^ .\sahe from one uniiot " 

• M. .M., V, I, 142. Cf. UHgoUen {Hen. V I^ 

• ii, ‘iHTh * 

UNGOVERNED. (i) Wiflioiit Kovrrn 

megt. .'niarcliical. ^ 

"'I he St. dr IS gtien ,itid vet ungovenicd ” 

• • A*» 4 *., ///-H, II, i-srt. 

Untutored, uncontrolled, undim i 
1 dined. • 

"'ri'e (hildieii live wh«»v,* hilhers IIumi h.'St 
sl.mght' I 'd, 

^Vngojcrnfd youth, to w.iil it with their .ige " 
Rich. Ill IV, IV, m. 

UNGRACIOUS, fi) (hjioiis, hateful. 

" With this ungrarZ/u\ p.ipiT stoke the sight 

• Of lh( de.ith.pl .!< tiv il • • 

A'. L, IV, vi, 2 ^ 7 * 

(2) Impious, wkked, ungodly. 

*• Mill for niv brother not a in.'in would sp»'ak 
Noi I, ungrw.ioui, spe.ik unto riiys>Mf 
l-or iiiiji, fK>ir R«»ul." 

Rich. /// -II, i, 127; V. alvi Ruk. //-H, 
111, V»,. I Hen. /V-II, iv, 400 ;*//afN., 

I 47. 

UNGRAVELY. In a light frividcuis man 
ner, wjtli want of proper dignity, 111- 
ilocenily. 

•* Ills present jir,rl.in» 

Whi'h most gibiugly, ungravety, he did 
f.'isliioii 

After tin: inveterate hato he lyars yon." 

Cor., 11 . iii, 213. 

UNHAIR. To deprive of hair. 

• "d’ll spiini llilrie eyf.-s 

Like bills iH'fcre me ; 1*1! unkair thy lie.-ul." 

and C., 11 , v, O4. 

UN HAIRED. Beard Iciis. 

• ” This .ipish and unmannerly apprrjach, 
lliis hariKtss'd masque and luiadvisetl revd. 
This unhair*d saueiness and hovisli trcvnis, 

Th^ king doth smile .it." K! V, i, 133. 

Note.-. Old Kdd. read «NAAird»miln.ird 

• ^f, unprer^.-denbfi. 

UNHAND. To relea.se from a grip, to let ^ 

go. 

" Unkind me, gentlemen." Ham., I. iv, 84. 

UNHANCfLED. (1) Untouched, not man- 
aged. • 
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Is .iw.»y lo ; halh t.i'< n iio Iravr ; 

Has tin* *.,ius<' o’ 1li«‘ kmc unhamiltti." 

Ihn. II, 5». 

(2) not broken in. 

* "A ran* at youthful awl unhanditd rolu.” 

M. r.. V. i. 7 i. 

UNHANDSOME, (i) Wanting in Iwjauty, 
nntoiiirly. 

’* Wrn- slif otiii I th.ui slA‘ is, sill' wn* unhand- 
.U. I, 1, 148. 

(2) Iiii|)ro|HT, iinhecoining. " 

f " ll is nol ihr faslf!*iii to s«-i* llu* laily the 
• tpiliicui ; hut It IS 110 nil in' unJiaw/sofnc 
than 111 sec tin- loid Ihi' iiinliicw." 

. r -I. V. L., Kpi!.. 2. 

(0 Unl.iir. 

“ 1 Was, unhiiiuistmr w.irrior as I .tni, 
Aiiaiciiiiic Ills iiiikiwliii .:s t«itli t.iv &oiti.*l 
lUh.t III, IV, C47. 

(■\) (ili.'ijitlv, tlis,igrt*i'al)lf. 

" To hriii|» .1 slovenly unhaHiisotw oirst* 
llelwixl the vviiid awl Ills iiolufilv.** * 

1 Ilm. /I’-I, n', 44. 

unhapI»ied.' Kol lin'd of gootl tortiiiic 

and rrndiTj'd nnliappy. , 

*' .\ happv c>'iitl*‘inan in IiIinmI .mil Ime.iiiieiits 
lly you unhapi'icU .nul dislicun d dean.'c 

Huh.U{n,\, 14 . 

UNHAPPILY. (1) I’nfortnnati'ly, un- 
link ily. 

“ Wliirli, as III r winks, md nods, .md gi siurr*. 

vi' Id tlieiii, « 

Imki’ii wtniltl lii.’ikt' t’lic think Hh it Ininhl In* 

thought, 

llioucli iiollihi^'suti , vet mwli fiiiAap/'i/v ** 

< , IV. V, ip 

(2) ('fiisorioii.sly, rcpmacldiilly. 

“ Vini are a 1 liiiii'hni.in, or, I’ll tell vni, e.u- 
iin.il, 

] slimild jwitje now " 

//i'll VtU I, iv. So 

(0 Mi.sidiii-voii^ly, i-vdiy. 

1 hi* «'ni’i Is he sjH .iks ol >n«'i eisl unhiipfnlv,'* 

* K- /... i, 11, lih, 

UNHAPPINESS. rru:ki*rv. rogiuTy, inis- 
cliti*vi>iisiU'.s.*> (ii.'srd only twioo by 
Sh.iki\spi'aro). . 

*’ 1 have heard niv d.iut;liliT sav, ^he hath 
olten die.uiied ot unhupptni’ss and 
waktsl hersi'lt with ljiichinc<’* 

. 1 /. .* 1 .. li, I, 506; V. albii Kk/i. ///-I. ii, 23. 

UNHAPPY. (1) Vnfor’innaio, unlucky. 

" Vnhat^pv th.i» I .iin, I e.iiiii it hiave 
Mv he.irt into my mouth." 

y*: y- <’• IV, IV, 121 ; 
IfifA. //-Ill, 11, 71. 

(2) Unfavourable, adversic, unfriendly. 

" r’nAtf/i/iv was the il.nk. 

That slniek the lioiii." < ywi., V, v, 13*. 

(3) l 7 n.<;uitiHl, un.suitable. 

** 1 hav»' y«Ty| poor and ttfiA«ipp\v,hrjin!i tar 
<I>riiilunfl." t^l* : II, III. 26. 

(4) In ndverso circumstances, miserable. 

" TItou ***esl w aw ivu .d^ alone unkapp^r 
.1. > . /.^H, vif., 130. 

(5) Mischievous, wicked, rugiitsh. 


“ T/iu old unhappy traitor,, 

Briefly thvsrlf ri*iiiem^*r.” 

K. L., iv. VI, 20 V. V. also A. IV., TV. v, 
E, IV', iv, 122 ; L. L. L., V, i., 
if ; A‘.^f/ 4., 136s. 

UNHATCHED. 1 . U.S. Wn-thcboltof a 
diwr, a bar ; Sw. hdck’-~?L coop, a rack ; 
Ger. hccken^io hatch. 

Undeveloped, uhdisclosetl, not 
brought to light.* Cf. Hatch, i. 

^ " Something, sure, of state, 

* KitiiiT from Venici* or unhatch'd pr.ict ic e , 

Made denf'iiistr.dile here in Cyprus to hiiii. 
Hath puddled liis clear spirit." 

I ^ O/*.. Ill, iv, H7. 

UNHATC»ED, 2 . I*, /wiicr-to cut; 
Ger. hachtn —to cut. 

Unhackcd.'iinuseii.on the baltlplield. 

" He is kniRlit, dubbed with unhatched 
riipif‘r>aud on carpet coiisidi'ratmii." 

•V .1 . /-..Y., Ill, IV. 214 

Nrde. — M.done »pmposc*s . " an h.iti h'd 
tapiiT**-...! i.ipier whose, hilt is iRlily m- 
Ki'aved .md urn amen tfdt v. Hatch, 2. 

UNHEART. Ho disheartcn,4to diseourtifje, 

s to depress. 

"ToWtehl.lip 

And hum ut k^kI Coniinius, mm I: unheaH'^ 
1110." ( . V, 1, 4 

UNHEEDFULLY. 1 Uc.ll.'ijsly, ean U -.slv. 
witliont caution. * 

" Av, niad.iin, so vnii snifiihl'* not unhred* 
fully " ’/*. (f. r , I. II, p 

UNHEEDY. rnlici’ding, rash, pnripi 

liite, iiici'iihitliratf. 

** \Viiu7» •'tml •*>•”» hK“*’' unherdv h.isti ** 

M .V. //.. I. 1,2 17 . 

UNHOUSED, (i) Iliniselfss. shelterless, 
i'f l*o|X\ Homct, Offyssi'W XVll, 357 : 
*' VniU’HSid, nej'li'i li'd, 111 the piibli'. w.iv." 

" Whose hire uriAvifSi’if trunk*;, 

. To Ihe I'miiln tiiiR c*h*inenis exiHv;i'd, ♦* 

Answx'r mere natun'." of d., IV, iii, 22S 
(j) l-’i'ei* fi'um duinesfcc cnre.-> or tlie 
tranniiels of marriage, not i -'d to a 
household. 

" I would not mv unhoutrdt free roiuht'oii 
But into till iiiiist. not lull and rontine 
I'\ir llie M*a’» woitli." o/h., I, n. ’d. 

UNHOUSELED. A.S. int -f /inoV- 
tlie Kucharist ; L. /tosfi,t —a sacrifice. 
Without thy, sacrunu'^it. 

• " Cut off •■veil in the bk)S!)iUii*i of my .*>in, 

Cnhouscrd, djsapiioiiiU*d, unaiiel'cl." 

Ham., I, V. 77. 

UNHURTFUL. llannless (only once used 
by liJhakesixMre). ’ 

" Vmi imagine iiu'loounAi(r/A^ .m oppoiati*." 

M. .»/., HI, 11. 147. 

UNICORNS MAY BE BETRAY’D WITH 
TREES. /. C. II. i. 104. • 

Note. — In Toj)seirs History of Heasts 
it is ^id of the vnicorn : “ He ks an 
enemy to the Lions, wherefore as stwn 
as ever a Lion speth a rnicorn. he 
runneth to ‘a tree for sucrour. that so 
when the Unicorn maketh force at him, 
he may not only avoid Jiis horn, but also 
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(lotttfoy him ; for fto Unicorn in the 
swiftness of Ii^ ciMirso runneth nf>.iinst 
• the tree, wherein his sharp horn sticketh 
fast, that when Uie^LicHi seoth the i 
Unicorn fastened the horn* without 
all d.an^er he falletli upon him ^nd ; 
killeth^ him.*’ Reference is also made ! 
to this in T. A., IV, lii, 335. and in | 
Spi-nser, luteiic Qitecm\ II, v, 82-r>o. j 

UNIMPROVK). Rude, untutored, not : 
chastene«l oy disciplin4* or cxjierienc^. j 
“•VouiiR Fortiiibr.is • 
Of utumprni,A inoitU*. l»ot dnil full.” 1 

% 91am., I, i. o<>« , 

N.in-i takrs Iho Vvditl to iikmii j 
" iiiin provtil," *' iiiiiiiipr,i^hi (I,** and rffm ' 
improve rrprijvi*. to refute. Cf. ! 
• (. h.ipman, Hamer's 108 : 

" IioikI f.itl’iT. sanl IIji* kinj;. somelim'‘s you 
know 1 have desir'il * 

V'»ii %oiiltl Ins III f'li^eiiee, #xi oft 

,to iMse n'tiV’il.** 

Staunton givi-s it the meaning;, of ** iinre- 
pioM'tl," ;; yiwhi'cked,*', ** niiKov<Tn.ibli‘.“ 

UNINTELLICENT. Uiicttiiseious. till- 1 
aw, I re (used only once l»y Shake- 
speare). . • 

** We xiill jjive you -,l.Vpv diitiks, that tour 

^ ^eiisi't, ui|lU/r//i^'cM/ of olir inSUtiieiMl'e, 
iiiav, lhoU|;|| tti'V I annul i^raise us, j 
I .IS little .'(eeua‘‘ us.” H'. I, I, 14. 

UNION, unify , (.’) a 

union, (3) a .single larfje pearl 111 which 
various excolU-iices, Mich as rouiidness, 
siiuHithiK'.'is and whiteiiej,;, were united. 

(i) A pearl of ^jreat hejiuly and 
value. C'l. Philemon ILoll.nul, 7 *)fOis//i- 
tinn 0/ l*linv, “ H tliey U* 

white, f;reat, ftanitl. smooth and J 

wei^htii- ; tjualdies, I may tell yon, 
not easily to lie found all iti <in»* . 
^nsoiiiiicli as it i.i ini]>ossd)le to Jiivl j 
out two perlitlv sorted to;<other 111 all ' 
these ]Kiiiits.^ And heronpon it is that [ 
oiir daiiitie.s and dedicates here at j 
Rome have devisetl this name for ■ 
them, and c.'i11 them ituinii^, as a iiicin | 
would Siiy, siufjulur, and by themsfdves j 
aloin-.” ('f. also, lleywooil. I/icranhic ^ 
of thr b!es\ed Auqelh : ** Of ' 

Stones, aniVCrcms esteemed hij»h.'' | 

*' .\ud ill the i-ijp ,iu'*unwn s»i;ill lie thrriw, i 
Uuh<*t th.-iii th.it wliKli frniii suri.4.''»sivc Itiufft | 
.’11 Douiiiirk'^ crown Imm* won." » 

Ham., V, li, -•<7. | 
Not*'.— No two pi arls 'pi'iiig i-xartly alike, • 
wt have the • pille t unique. 

(3) Th estate of tiniled. 

'* So wc gp’w toi;«'tli(T,« 

Like to A double cherry, M-i-iiiiiifs partod. 

Hut yt-l an union in partition.” 

• .V/. A. 111,11. 211. 

UNITED VESSEL OF THEIR BLOJDD. 
The vessel of their united Blood (an 
example of hypaliaee or transfer r<.d epi- 
thet). Cf. K. ]., V, iv. II, and read there 
"the eye of rude reliellion '* for "the 
mile eye of rebellion/^ For exaniphs* 
of inversion v. under Oats have eaten | 
the horses. , 


^ . 

** Lo.ifu this, 'Ihom.is, 

.Ami th>ui sli.dt pnwe .1 sh* her lo Ihv fiii'uds, 
\ h(Ni|i of jjiiiil to liiiid th\ hrotheis iii, 

•1‘li.it (lii‘ Hfii/ivf x'ewii of thnr hliHid, 

.Minglisl with venom of suRfS'-stion 

• • • • 

Shall never le.ik.” 2 Hen, JV- IV^iv, 44. 
UNJUST. (I) Not just, nol conformable 
to justice. 

** 'ril.il 1 should foiKe 

tluarnU 9 nju.^t .iKaiust the koihI .iiiil lov.il, 
Diittniyiiig them jor ui.dth.” 

• Mae., IV, III, H). 

(3) Dishonest. • 

” Sill'll .IS iiidird WTH' iifver solijms l"d 
dlse.mKil uniust seiMiiK ill' 

• I Hin. /r iV, It, .•» 

(3) I'aithless, ]MTlidious. 

”(1 p.iSMiiR Iriiitor, p*i|iiiM .oid iiw;ms/’'‘ 

• • • t Hen. 17 V, 1. lofi. 

(t) (iroiindless. ^ 

*’ riu-y h.ive verihed unjust IhiiiKs.” 

, 3 f J.. V, I, ioh. 

UllKENNEL. (0 To ilrivi; uiit of .i lioU* 
nr den. • • 

” ril w.irr.iiit wi ’ll uMlfi'fiiir/ tin- foK *' 

• • A/. 4 I^ ir., III. Ill, i 4 i 

(.*) fo dii,c.over. to reve.d. 

• •• 11 his iMi'iilt guilt 
Po not itsi If unhenntl 111 one spenh.” 

ttam .Ilf, 11, /'•* 

UNKIND, (i) Vinl.it iri^ the law nl hunl, 
utiiAilur.il. (. 7 . S|M*Msoi*, b'ttrn'r Qiternr, 
HI. ii. bXj: 

** For Ihev, however sh^uv'fiil .••ml unkwtie, 

Vfl did iMfvss Ihi'ii hortihle intent.” 

• “• NolliiiiK nuilil ' i»«i sulwhml %i.itur«» 

TosU' h .1 louiM Util Ills w/fArni/tl.iUKlile|s ” 
K. /.., Ill, IV, 71; V. :ilsi» i*. jV., 111 . iv, 

; r Hen. FMV. i. lui: 7 *. A , V, 
III, 4>H ; . 1 . V. /.., 11 , vii, 174. 

(j) f'luel, lianl. 

*’ t inland rmn inhi.iiiei.- ! thou •ind 1 yeles., 
mi'ht . • 

II ivf me sli.ilil**.” K. /., VI, IJ. 

(3) W.tliont kind, or kin. childless. 

”(), h.id thv iiKithi r Inline v> li.iid .1 iiiiiid, 
.She Ii.'kI not l•rrlUf;hl forth tli'-e, hut riii-il 
unkind.’* y. and .i , -^04 

UNKINGED. Deprived of kingship. <lc- 
tlirnned. 

“(toil s.ive King ll'iirv, unkinged Kirh.'iid 

SIVS." • 

Rtih. ft IV, I, 20 )’, V. alv> Ruh. fl-V, 
i 7 . ' 

UNKISS. To undo the obligation whu It a 
kiss (.oiifinnefl, to cuiiccl what a kiss 
ratified. 

” 1j» l me miiAmt the o.'itli *lwi'xt thee and m•■.’ 

Rich, ft V. i. 74. 

UNKNOWN. I., adj. (i) Of little note, 

• ob.'>giirc. 

” Accuse me thus. . ■ 

Thai 1 have fre/|urrit been with unknnufn 
minds 

And 4iven lo tiinf* your own *|r .ir-puri li.is'd 
•« right.” .Swnurt L.WII, 5. 

(2) Inc.alcnlabli;, inimensi-, « 



, " Nrtt fill Jiolii.iilia, imr llio {xiinp that may ; 

Ih* thrrrat gli'an'iJ, hir .ill Hu* sum swfs or j 
Thr rifisc farlh wombs nr tln' prnloimcl »oa j 
hifh-s • 

'III f.itluiiim." II'. 7*., 1V| tii| 

( <)» Not to Im; communicati'd. 

*’ for ilivi'ni unknm'H n-asiiis, 1 U'Sif-rh you 
('•Mill iiif this Ukjii.** RkH. ///-I, ii, liO. 

(0 Not havilii:; liad .soxiiul intercourse. 

' ‘ I am vrl 

OfiA'iM.i'ii 111 uiiiii.iii ’• Mtic., IV, hi, tid. 

II. . Mil)*!. A vvri'tcli of no repute dr 
^ disliiKtioii. 

** I .irii .ishaiiictl . . . iciii.iiiiiiig t 

.S«l|(i||f;.l|i(NirNMAHilu’*l " 1‘yMI., IV, IV, 4 J. 

UNLACE, (i ) To loosen or undo the dress. 

'* * l-Air lliiiV qiinth shf, ' tin* warlike goil* 

■ untiuid iiw.'" , r. i\ IV, 7. 

(j) To expose, to strij) of ornaineiAs, 
Itenee. to shame, tt» dishonour. 

** VVh.it's till' la.ittrr 
■J'lial you wtlact y<«iir ii'put.itida ihus*'** 

• Oth.t II, 

UNLAWFUL. • (i) Hei'otten out of wed 
loik, illegitimate. ^ 

" All WM'^uHhtt'ful isMic that ha ir lust 
SiiKi' (ht‘11 h.ith m ulf la*tw'«'<‘ii liitii. ’ , 

A. und Hi, vi, % 

(j) Contrary to law, illicit. 

" 'riiosi* that think it m unhnvlul bnsiuc-s« 

1 .im alHiiit, Ini th**m iK'ii.iii.'* 

W, r., V. ui, 

UNLESSONED. Untaught, uninstnu ted. 

** The lull suni of iiu* 

Is an WNfrs\oh'<l I'iil, uiiM'lumlra, uiier.ic- 
^ listd/’ .U. r., IH.^ii. i(.|. 

UNLICK’D BEAR-WHELP. 3 ficn. U/- ^ 

III . 11. lOl. 

Nolr. Thv aIlu^ion is to the ab>urd 
I'plntoii long f'UtfTtaiiu'd tli.ii thr bear briiii;s 
(01 th sh.'ijK'lrss lumps ot Ih'sh wliiih she 
lirks Into form. 

UNLIKE, (i) Improbable. 

, " Make not mipiissibU* 

That whit'h but smiis iiKfiAr ” 

M. tf., V, i. 5 J. 

(j) Dissimilar to. ditterent from. 

'* TIum .V'ciiicnt is not ufi*'iA«r luv iln’diu.” 

0/A., I. i, 143. 

UNLINEAL. Not 111 the direct order of 

siiceesviion. 

•• l V*a tny bi'ad they pi uod a fruiih‘ss crown, 
Aiitf pul a Uirren sci'otn- la itiv gri|H', 

Thciici* to be wrench'd with an kn/iMi'a/ hand. 
No siiti of mine !iucct*eding." 

•t/iic.. Hi, i, 03. 

UNLIVE. To deprive of life. 

'* Where sliall 1 live, now Lucrecc is ujn/iMi." 

R. of L.. 1734- 

UNLOOKED. Uncxpectetl, unlookcd for, 

** " God, 1 pray him, 

That none td you mav live lii's natural ag^. 

. Dut by some (ui/ooA'i/ accident ciifoff I " 

Rtck ill-h iii, 314. 

UNLUSTROUS. Wanting brightness, de- 
void of lustre. Note.— Tlu*’ word is not 
toiiml used by any author ofiuT than | 
* ShakeNpoare. ; 


“ Tl^n by-pcepiiiR in an cy<. 
n.ist' .'Hill unhntrous a\.thr Sfiiokv light 
*1 hat’s fed with stinking t.'iilow." « 

J Cyw., 1, vi. io8. 

UMMAltP, Tn'iin/o. to disable, to make 

unfit. 

• *' Th»'y ha-.r mad** thcinsi-lvrs, and tliHr 

ritii>‘» iniw 

Dues unmake yrm.” Mac., 1 , vii, S4. 

UNMANNED. (1) I^'ot tamed (a term 
from falconry np])liod t<^ a hawk that 
« has not* become so faminar as to know 
the voice of i\s keeper). 

*' Hoiid my unmoHned hknid, h.iling in my 
« Cheeks.'* h.*and J., Ill, li. 16. 

(2) Deprivt'd of the <|iiaLitrios ot a man. 
“ W'hat, quit*" utimihfu'd in follv ? " 

• .Mftc., llUiv, 73. 

UNMANNERED. Ill ‘inanncired, coarse. 

^ " Vou In-rAlrsik j'»l,*l\fads uHfnannt'r'd 

sl.wrs.*' 

r. of S., IV, i, 149; V. .ilsii Ruh. /il-I, 

ii. ^ 0 ‘ 

UNMASTERE}?. Uncofttroyahlo. iin- 
bridled, licentious. 

V. •• \Vfig»i what los*; ^-our hoimur m.iy si^a.iin. 
If with too fffdcrit i ar vou hsl hi** 

Or lose your fieart, or your elKi*te tnasuti* 
open, t 

To his ii4mA.s/«'r*(f iniiK>rtuiiitv." 

* Nani, 1, ill, 12. 
UNMATCHABLE. unparab 

Ic led. 

" Most radi.uit, e.tqiiisit«;, and unmafvhafjle 
I pr.iy vou, tall uu' if ihis be 
Ibi* Idtiy of the bouse." T; A'., I, v, 158. 

UNMATCHED. jM.itcliless. unmatchnble. 

** Against whose fS.v .ind untnatihed force 
Tn*- awriess hon could not wagi tlw tight." 

UNMERITABLE. Devoiil of nurit. un- 
deserving. ^ 

» " Your love deserves iiiy thanks, but inv ih^ert 

l/nmcrita/de shuns your higfi rcqua*»t." 

Ruh. ///-Ill, \ni, V. .ilso f. C., IV, 
i, 12 . 

UNMITIGABLE. Not capable of being 
softened by entreaty, implacable. 

“ She did Gonfuie th»i\ 

By help of her more potent nurii**Urs 
Aiid in hiT most unmUigalde r.iga, 

Into .1 cloven pine.’* Temp., I, ii, 276. 

UNNOBLE. Ignoble, ignominious, mean. 

•* 1 Iwivp ofloiidea rcpuMlion, 

, .\ most wnnowr swer\'ing." 

. 4 . and C., HI, ii, 30. 

UNNOTED. Not iierccptiblc. covert, iion- 
appareiit. 

g And with such solwr and unnoted passion 
He did behave his angiT, ere *1 t>Qs spent. 

• As if he had but prov'd an argument.** 

T.of . 4 .. HI. V. 21. 

UNNUMBERED. Innumerable. Cf. 
Thomson, Spring, 501. ^ 

**l*wll of fresh verdure ai^ nnfiMm'-cr'd flowers.” 

“ The skies arc paiotid with wffi«u«N/)cr'd 
sparks.” ^ J. C., III. i. 63. 

UNOWED. L-nowned. not legally pos- 
sessed although righifully due. 

” England now i» h^t 

; To tug and scamblc and to part bv the teeth 

The WNiiuvd interest of proud-swelling state.'* 
. . A'. /..iV, iii. 147. 
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UNPACK, To to t'xhibit (liko a 

pi'ill.ir liih wa^ s). 

■* Cnfiu'k inv h«Mrl with words 
And fall ii-iuiMiig, UKr|l vrft ‘Irdlh” 

• J //am.,*llt iii SSO* 

UNPANGED. Not ilistrosso*!. 

• “ \VIii‘n ijrlrf 

CiiU fMi th, as unpang'd judi'nicnt can, fiti'st 
tinii* • 

For h.m wiliciUUdh ? •• T. .V. AT.. I, i» 169. 

UNPARAGONED. F. para^u ; Sp. 

pxiuifTon —a InoiKd ; pam coir— in com® 

IMrisoii with. g 

lhi(‘(|iiall( (l, iiinnatdu'cl, iiimarnlkdoiK 

* " Riihirs unp^gon'd^ ® 

' llow df«rly ihf-y do *1." (ym.. It, ii, 17. 

UNPARTIAL. '’■‘Iin^artuil., iii{l>i.i.sse(1. Cf. 
'l\me I'm (SliaHi'^puiirc* rfti>ocrvpha), I, 
w- V- ■ , ’ • 

" And sw«f 4 <' unpiUiiall piTOffct'cs 
III r riaiiitii? ts.*’ 

“ Yon. niv ^ord 

r.inlinal of York, .-in- join'd with nn’ tlwir 
rvaiU • ■ 

In tin* t/Kpurtirtl jiidi;in/; or this 

Hen. Vin-W, it. 

UNPATHED. • Not tiaih'd pwr. iiiiin.ii'krd I 
by pas^aKt’, tracklos.s. '■ 

• "A wild < 1 * fill .Uion of % outbid vij. 

‘Vx^nPal^d w.ilrn»." \V. 1 \P, lii, 

UNPAVro. Civitf'atod, «df!i.d. Cf. Tho 
ij r of i/oMArin the playof .Sii John Old- 
II, j, : ‘‘You whonson 
ston'd Vicar." j 

*' it is a virr in h^T e.irs, which horso-haits 1 
and < .lives* nuts, nor the voire of unpawd 1 
rtiiitirh to tiool, c.ui never aiiv nd." | 

• II. id, ?»i. I 

UNPEACEABLE. Quarrelsome*. j 

'* Away, unpeaeeahle dijg, or I'll spurn thee ' 
hr nee ! •• 7*. of A ,1,1, ^09. • 

UNpEELED. Unpillcd or impillugcd. no^ | 
plundered. i 

" To lei yo# cnlrr lus undtvrlcd houw.” { 
L II. i, SH. i 
Note. — ^Tlio folifis re.icl unpeopled for ’ 
unpeeled. • 

UNPEG. To open by unfastening a peg. | 

“ Unpeg the b«isket on the house's top, I 
Let the liirds fly." Ham.^ Ill, iv, i8fl. 

UNPERFECT. Deficient, imperfect (u.setl ! 
only once byf Shakespeare). C'f. Philc- J 
nion Holland's Tran^luiinn of Plinv, 
XX IT, ch. 24 : “ Shee hath made nothing 
unpcrftict” : also Psalm cxxxix, *16: 

" Thine eyes did see my substance, y^t 
being ttnperfccL** • . 

" As ft unperfect ^ctor on the stage 

So I, for fear of trust forgpt to say 
The perfect ceremony of love's rite." 

• Sound XXIII, r. 

UNPERFECTNESS. . Imperfection ddfi- 
cicncy (used only o^cc by Shakesjv are). 
Cf. Sydney. Arcadia, I : “ Being for my 
unperfectness unworthy of your friend- 
ship." • * • 

"One UHperfeciness shows me another, to 
make me frankly dcsplv mysidf." 

Otk., 11, hi, 274. 


UNPINKED. Not orn.inii*n((*d with I'Vi*- 
k't holes (v. pink, 3). 

‘*fl.'lbri»‘r>; pumps wi*r«* .ill unpinkrd m the 

linT" I'.of S., IV. I, no. 

UNPITIED. Mereik'ss, pitiless. 

" You sh.ill liavi* . . . viiur di'liA-i.im r with 
ail wn^iffct/whipiiiiii;." .M. M .IV.ii, u 

UNPITIFULLY. Pitilrsslv. incu ik ssly. 

" llebiMlkiiii rn'«--t unpitiluUv, lll•■lh<•u»;lli " 

M. ir. IV'., IV. II. 17.1. 

UNPLAUSIVE. DLsiipproviiig. giving no 
salutation. 

® " Ilr'll ipirslimi imw 
Whv MK’li unplauwe i-vrs .nr iH-iif." 

T. au.li' ,111, lii. ft. 
UNPOLICIED. Stiiptd, iinpitlitic, ilcvoul 
• of policy. 

- " O, ronlthl iliiMi «|ii-.ik* 

• 'l*fl.il I luiijlit hi'.ir tim 1 .ill i;n .il r.i'‘''.u .is'*, 

* Unpohfieii*" /I. ii«./ V, 11. ,117. 

UNPOSSESSING. Tnr:i'|<:iliUof 

" rig)UM»i/>>HM‘i«/;i;:lM-.t.ird • dost thou tliiiik, 

• * If I would St ind .ii;.iiiist thri*, would (lii*^ 

• ir|yis.il 

Of .inv liii'^t, viilii**. or wAitli iiiAh"!* 

M.ikr tliv word-* i.iith'd f " K. L., II, i, 

UNPOSSIBkE. IiiipossibI«. (T. II.iU 
luyt.*rov*f.;'<‘s. III. IS"* ** 

• unpttSMhlr.'* 

" For IIS to Ifvv powrr 

rroiwirtion.ihh’ to lli** nimiy • 

is .ill Kuh. /f -II, il, i.'s. 

UNPREGNANT. (1) fhirtMily. iinapl lor 
lMihi#i“)S, nol rpiick of wit. 

"’I'lii^ dii'd uiidi.ip'H me quit**, rn.ikis in** 
unpregMant." • • M., IV, iv, ih. 

(2) ^luliffiTi iit, inc.'ipaljh' (of fortning 
, dihigiu; to »'ffi ' 1 d piirju).'»i‘). 

" Y^ t I, 

.\ dull .md iniiilily-ini ttlrfl r.isr.d, pr.ik, 
Ijki* j«>liii-.'i'drriiiii«, unpregnanl •*! my I'.ni'ii*, 
And 1.111 s.iy riothiii,^." Ham., II, 11. *1411. 

Notr.— " Ihipp-Kii.ml of ”'«uot Im-iiik .ilivi* 
to. 

UNPREVAILINC. Unavailing, v. Prevail, 
and rOiiUMre I)ryd'*n, Essay on DMma- 
tic Poetry: "lie may often ptcvail 
( is avail) himself of the same ad vant.'igcrs 
in English.” 

" Wr pr.iy von, "throw to e.irlli 
This unprevailmg w»>''." Ham., I, li, 107. 
UNPRIZABLE. (i) As being above all 
price, beyond all estimate, invaluable. 

" Your rini{ Inay b*? stolen t*v3 : *'/> your 
bra<:-r of unpn^de cstlinations." 

Cym., I, iv. Ho. 

(2) As l>eing bf'low all price, valueless. 

" A hawbling vcmcI was he captain of, 

^t>x shallow draught and bulk unpfuaUde.** 

^ T. N., V, i, 49. 

UNPRIZED. Dc;spi8ed (by others), price- 
less (to one's self). 

^ " Not all the dukes of waterLsh Durgiindy 

^ ftn buy this unprized^reriow maid of me.” ^ 

K. /.., I, i, 2<;o. 

UNPROFITED. Unprofitable, profitless, 
without gaining one’s end. 

" Dw * lainorou'i and leap all civil bounds 
Rather than make unprofited return." 

'/'. .V.. 1, iv, 21 • 
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UNPROPER. L. one’s own. . 

Not exclusively beloiiKinff to one • 
individual, coiniiion. i ' 

“ Tlifn-’s iiiillifinn iviw alivi* 

, Tli.w nightly li*. in iIkisi* unpfot*rr 
Whn li they il.irr swr.u iM-culiar." 

0/A., IV. i. fit. 

UNPROPERLY. Impro]KTly, unsuitably. 

" I knt'f'l lii'fiirc tlii-i-, and unpfoperly 
Show duly." f Tor., V, iii. 5. 

UNPROPORTIONED. Ill reRulated, unlit, 
unsuit. tide, not in liannony with the 
occasion. f 

*' Give tliv tliMiiKhtH no tonfiuo. 

Nor .iny unproptiriuni'd tlioiiKht lii^ .trl." 

I (. //him., I. Ill, Cio. 

UNPROVIDE. 'J'o iiiifuniish. to deprive 
if whit is necessary, to unbrace, to 
unnerve, to tleprive ol resolution (ordy 
once Used by SluikijS|M‘;irc). 

" I’ll iKil r\|H)>Uil.itc wilh In r hst Iirr lirulv 
tiiid br.inly unprtntde inv iniiid .'igniii.” 

0th., 1\ , i, i'>’. 

JNPRQVIDED. Unprejiaied, not in a lit I 
uuidition ill view of some future coii- 
tiuj'eiicy: ^pecilically, iiot^ re.wly for 
death nr eternilv. | 

" II lli'V till’ unimiilfti, no in"!(*is iliff kiim 

KUiltv Ilf ihi'ir il.iiiniatiii'i. Ih.iii Iii'wmsI** 
t'llr Klllll V Ilf lIlOM* llillilillis liil till' whli li 
tlii'V .III' now viMtul." //rii. r IV, i, UK 

UNPROVIDENT. Improvident. 

** For *>11.11111' ’dniv lh.it ihnn hiMi''.! U>vr h»aiiy, 
Who for thvM'lf .irl mi nnpuKidiu/" 

.Siififu/ X. 2. 

UNQUALITIED. deprived ot oiu'’s tacub 
ties, unmanned. 

" (lo to him, iii.td.nn, niumK (.i him ; 
llr is Htfi/uii/f/ird wiili \i*rv sh inn’." 

.1. .411./ ( III. \i, 44. 

UNQUESTIONABLE, ^u^^ilhu^ to con- 
^erse. .iviTse to quest 1011 : v. Question 
.lud Questionable. 

"An i4Hf/i«f'\/iiiiifi'>/i' '|iiiii. nln.h •.••ii h.iM' 
Mill " .1. V / , III. II. Si-- 

UNRAKED. Not dr.iwii toy.ether or 
banUctl up; v. Rake. 

" Wlii'ir hr*-s till Ml liiid'si unnik'd .uni h* .irlhs 
niisui-pi, 

Tlii'ir pinih ihc III. mis .is hhir .is hilN'iiv." 

M ir. H , V, \. n. 

UNREADY. rndresseil. not proinTly 
dri'bseil. 

" Ifow now, inv lni.is ' wh.il, .dl unrutdv f " 

I //I'M. 17 - 11 , li. 39. 

Niitr - Thr .illiiMoii is lo ihr I'n mh lortls 
Ir.ipinK froiii the ualU in Uiiir shirts. 

UNREASONABLE. (1) Kxieediu}; the 
bounds of ivasoii, extrav.i,i;aut. ini- 
inoilerate. 

" Thv wild .irts driicitr 
Till* Mnri-fiSiiNdVi- fury of .1 txMst." 

K. and Ill, iii. 1 11. 

( j) Irrational; not eiulowctl witVi reason, 
brute. 

" L'nft'uwna'Jif onMlur«*s fitnl cheir voung." 

^ AVm. F/-H, II, .* 0 . 

UNRECALLING. Not to bo recalled 
(active lor pas.Mve), past recall. 


Anri fviT let hi^ unrecallinR rnpc 
Havi- liirwi to wail tb' .ihusin*! of his lime." 

R 0/ 

UNRECLAIMED. N.)t brouKlit to obc- 
.liciicr by tlu‘Mia|'ipIino o( lifi’, iintniued, 
savafre. 

" But brcathi- his faults so quaintly 
That thf'V may srimi ... . m 

A aiv.igrnfss in unrtdaimfJ McmkI, 

Of general assafWt." Ham., 11 , »• ‘ 14 - 

Note. -The l.iiiKii.'igo i«- from falconry. 

^ OVgrave 'gives "AVc/(i»qe=a loud c-alliiiK, 

whootingi|,whoopinKi to make a Hawk sloop 
unto the yirc." 

UNRECOJICILED. Not atoned (or. 

*’ If *>*011 bethink ynnrsc-If of any crinu’ 
VnrrcotictlM as yet to hca\^n ami giaei- 
Srilicit for it straig^Jl." Oth., V. ii. -jS. 

UNRECONCtLIABLE. IrroconcilaWc. in 
compatible. • 

' Bill vet^Ut ini: hnviit 

. . . that our st.inf, 

.(/♦irrrrmfi/wWe, shoiild divide 
Our eqiulm-iis to this-" A. and (*., V', i, 47- 
UNRECURIKG. Tncurablo past cure. 

" Th.il li.ilh rvccivi'd si>me unrfcut^nn* wouiul " 

, T. . 1 ., IM. 1, ')«. 
UNREMOVABLY. So as to be mcaimble 
of beiiiK removed. irr»‘mov.'ibl 4 r. tixedlv- 

“ His (lisruntenU an* mmunnljilv 
Coupled to n.'itliif." 7 ‘. i»/ V^ i, ii 7 - 

UNREPRIEVABLE. l^hd hn])e of be 
iuj' rejirieved. 

" Tlu-ro, Ihr iuMson 

Is .IS .■» trii pd I'ontiiird lo tvr.inm.'i 
On nnrtpnrx'i*'U' fnndcmiv'd M'whI.'* 

K. J , V. VII. 

UNRESPECTED, rniintiail, unri «anli il. 

•' Willi* inii.l I wink. Oiiii li'i iniii*’ < Vf. In's! 

si-r, ^ 

1-'.>1 .ill till' rl.iv ihi-y view thin»?i unrc^pritfd " 
.SroiMi-/ .XLlll, ,’ils.o .S()M»ii7 Ll r, 10 . 

UNRESPECTIVE. ( J iicousideraie. 

tlnm^hlb'Ss, reckles.s. 

"I Mill iiuivrrsi- wilii inui-M'itti it ••>i>b, 

And uHrt'\prctr>r Imvs ; non** .ire f<u *i»e 
Th.U lo'ik mlo inr with lotunlir.ile • res." 

Kick. /// IV. n. .*•». 
(j) Ihthoerlod, iiej’lected, unre^ardetl. 
common, nnliuiiry. 

" Nor the p'lii.iindi r vi.imls 
\Vc do lint ihiiiM' III MM. .3i/*i'i/nv sii'vi , 
Bi*c.uisr we now are full." 

r. and C., II, li. 71 - 

UNREVERENT. Irreverent. disrespt'Ctful. 

" This tongue th.it iims so rniiiullv 111 thy 
• ^ lie.id 

’ Shmild run thy lu.id fn»ni tliv unrrirrrnt 
shouidtTs.” RuM. // II, I, i.:t. 

Note.-'- f 'Mfcivrem/ Ji.is liis-n siiggrsUti for 
unrarrrnl : v. also f. of X'.. HI, 11. 106. 

i UNRIGHTFUL. Not rif^htful, illegitimate. 

And he sh.dl think that thou, which know'st 
‘ the way 

To plant unriiih»fu! kings, wilt know again. 
Being ne'er so little urged, another way 
To plui'k him headlong from the ipurpi'd 
throne." I Rtch. //-V, i, 6 \. 

■ UNROLL. .V., trs. To btrike otf the roll. 

" Let me N* ttnfiif/i 7 ." II'. T., IV, ii, lo;. 

13., hitrb. To unfold, to uncoil. 
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« " As .III .lildi'r wilt nihil ilotli unriill. i UNSHARED. I’nsli.ik.Mi, st.-.utv. * 

- r. A., H, III, » 5 . , . 

^ aMsArt.iii/ 

•NKOOSTED. l>iivi*n irom oiir'i* jilaco riui ti mjiir." 

of ri'bt, Iri^htciH'il oiij off house ami •t ym., li, i, im ; v. .iiv» / (•,111,1,70 

UNSHAPE, 'lo throw out fkf U'eiiKir 


‘■ TI1..U dourd! ihou ail woman- tired. loriu, lo tlisonliT. to confoiiml.^ 
unnwstrii .. n.,.:. 1 .. .1 . .. 


Uydliv danif I’.irlK-l lun*." 

• W. If. Hi. 74. 

UNROUGH. Uiilu'aifleil. 

*• rill n* Siward's son 
And ni.iii^ unrnut;k youths,*' Mac., V. li. 10^ 

UNSANCTIFIED, (i) I’ljioly, wicked. 

" 111 rt' ill tljf .sands 

Tlifc I'M ^aki' nil, tin* post unMmttfictl • 
OI iiiiinh'rdiis h-tluTs." K. /I., IV, vi, 255. 
.Noll'. " l*ust uiisaiKlihiti"--uidioly iiics* 

(j) fiKousecrated. 


** Tins dtvd unsAa/'cs iin ipiiti " 

M. U , IV, IV, iH. 

UNSHAPED. Sh:i]H'Ii‘s.s, forinK‘.ss. i'on< 
fused. * -• 

0 “ Iho unskaftcJ iisf ol ii dntli iihim* 

TIu* liiMri'rs to lollri liiiii." Ham , IV. \, ». 

UNSHOUT. To .'ftiniil l>y arri.iiinaiioiis, 
to recall what is done by .shout i 11*1;. 

** Un^htHit thi* niiiji' tli.it li.iiiisli’d Miiiiiis.’* 

(.T., V, \, 4 . 


l iu.msecr.ito.l. ‘UNSHUNNABLE. Iiii vit.il.lr. , . 

.Anil, but ih iljiiviii colhniaml ii’i'riwav. tin- * • "•lia Antiiiy likf il'.illi." 

^ • • I »/».. Ill, III, 

.si..-siK.iiiil.i,gniiiiid i.«««fbM UNSHUNNED. Iiir-vit.il.l.' (mily on. i- 

I 111 Iho last truiiipt t. //uni.^V, 1 , 215 . i l . ci I v r 


UNSCANNED,, “m eonsi(l. fj;.l. not nn a 
sitn-d, not coin|)iit«*il. 


tisijil 1 % Shtdci‘s))i-.tie). 

“ All iiiisAhnhi'i/ I HUM i|i|i-iii i- ; it iini'-t mi 'to 
• JJ. H. M 


•11.0 »l»n ii ■.ji .U »ii.l UNSIFTED. I iitili il, iiiiiiiovid. 

1 li»- 1 \ mil Ilf MrtWrttiM "Wiiiiii Will loti i.it* ' 


111 It .idl'll IKMlIlii'i l'» sluil**'' 

• (-Mr . Ill, I. iU. 


• " N'oil spiMk likto .1 Kri'ii ).;iil, 

III Mlili pml'Mls linUIIISl.lIKr." 

tiitm.f 1, 111, 102. 


UNSCISIORED (Unscissared). I Jnshorii. /TxictMcsifT-rk si- . 1 

UNSINEWED. W.iiiliuk' lu-i VI-, Weak 


riiii ikwr'd di.ili tliiili.iii iitirit* It nuiii 
'llitiUf*h 1 slujw ill in 't.” I’cr., Ill, iii, 2'> 

UNSEAM. I'o open by iindoiiiM the 


** 'I w'ti spt • i.il r«MMiii<., 

Will'll Mi.iv to v<)ii, pi ill. Ip*., SI I III mill Ii 
UHsifiiiirt/." ittiM., IV, VII, 10. 


MSEAM. To oiten by tindoiiiM the 1- 4 14’/ 

srains. hence, to up, to cut open. UNSISTING. InneMdin,-. nno idiu. Uve. 

.... .,1/ .1 ... ,1.. preselltllll* no obsl.iele. Note. .S/s/ — 


' Hr unuam'U liiiii (loin tlir n.ipr to tin* 


Miu., I, II, 22. to stop, to stay. 


UNSEASONABLE, 111 -timed, untimely. 

At aiiv UHst'a’^onahlt iiisl.ml ol tin- ihkI'I 
M. I., II. II. I*; 


' " rii it -ipirll’s iMi*-*.' Aiih h isli* • 
lll.it wolllids lll« |Nis|r||| W'llli Ilirsr 

stioKi* A/. M , IV, II, M| 


* UNSKILFULLY. Without know Inline. 

1 aki‘ii, (jaii^ht, 01 killed out stiipidlv'. 

season. Jjence, unlit for food (a " Von sp. .,k MMs/;i//M//y.’' 

technicid term). • .1/. A/., 1 11,^1, r 10 

;■ IK- IN no wcxidiiMi. that doth h. iid In-, how UNSQRTED. I hisiiitable. until, not we II 

lo Slrikr a iHjor MMSiasowaWt dm . 1 . i ' ' • 

«/L p5«i- ad/ipti-o. 

UNSEASONED. (il Inexperienced, tin- *' Jh.- tri.rids y^.n li.i\f- n.iimd, iiiirrri.iiii ; 


’ 1 IS .til unsfaKowd roiii Iht." .-1 . 11 '., I, i , 64. I 


r Ht’H. /r- II, III, 11 


UNSOUGHT, (i) .Not s. ;irched lor 
I hiseasc#iable. iiiitiinely, ill timed. | . ' 


hut f'ivrii umouy.kt 

T. N., Ill, 1, ivi. 


‘ ■.* *' 1 ,4 I'l *'.1 r niithiK • *' (Wlir.) Iiiikiiown to VOII, unwui‘kt, wrii; 

Lf. bt*aitniont an 4 l letrlier. / htUiS' . ,,,1,^,.,, 

/e/, 11 : “ Ihese HnscdSfUf cl houm.*’ . With tin-* imM l»-ndi'i air." Tyw., V, v, 4')0. 

" Your iiiajcstv hath hrui tins fortnight ill, • DnsollciletT. • 

A..a Ujse unscuson-U t«mr, „.ri..cc n.uU 

Unto^ut •rii.knw'.." .w i» nl»lb r. if. W., Ill, i, iv». 

a mn. yP'-lII, i, 105 ; v. alio A/. W. W., IJnexjiIorecl. 

^tsrw.-*r •'* Ho|it It *;s to find, yi-l loath to ItMVf 

UNSEEM. To put on a contrary apfitar- ^ qj, p|jt«; that harUmra mm.’* 

anc^A c. I, i, n>. 

'•You do the k.ng. my father, loo rniich wrong, (JRSOUNDED. Not tested not tnif*er 

And wrong the pppulation ol you# name* .sot ecsieu, noi umtr 

In w unseeminur^ L, L. /... ft 1, 155. j • J>toOjJ. 

UNSEMINARED. Deprived of virility, ; VmounJti y,t.- • 

being an eunuct^ 2 Hen. i, 57 ; v. .ilso R. of /-., itti/j. 

Tbji being thy ft«-r iiwiigMs UNSPEAK.* To recant, to unsay. 

Mav not fly forth of Egypt.** . ^ , ** Cn'.peak niiiif own dt traction." 

il.andC., I, v,ji. .War., IV. Ill, 12 # 
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uibpEAKING. A(lj. Dumb, wmltttl^ 
tlu! j)Ower oi utU-raiicc. 

“ llis (iL'sexipiion 
i’rovcd us utiKpeaktn^ sots." 

« ryiH., V.v. 178. 

UNS^HEJIE. To rfiiiovf Irom an orl>. 

•• But I 

TIkjukU yuu would sit'k Ui unspkert the stars 

Vkllll 0.1II1S, 

Silould vet s.iy ' Sir, no going.' " 

• w'. r.. 1 . 1 . 4«. 

UNSQUARED. I bisuitable. irregular, nat 
adapted to a purpose. 

•' *' \Vlu'n hi* speaks. 

*'liH like a rliiiuo .i-niciidiiig ; willi terms 
unstfuar'd, 

\Vlui:h,f lioin tlid torigut: of roaring Typlion 
dioppM, 

Would sn-t Hi hyperM^." 

T, ai^tl 1, iii, tsp. 

UNSTANCHED. (1) [iisaliate, incapable 
ot being satihtied. * 

** ‘Hu: Viliam whose thii*st 

York and young KuUaiid loiild not satisfy.** 

3 Hen. r/-II, vL 8j. 

(j) (<i) Incontinent (Nares) ; (b) Vvinae 
im oniiufus (l)ycc) ; (rl being in 
oiieVs terms (Schmidt). 

*' J'hongh the ship were iiu stronger tliAi a 
nutshi.ll ‘ 

And us U'.iky as an umtancheU winch." 

Tetnp., 1, 1, 45 . 

UNSTATE. 'Fo divest of state or dignity. 

" liigh-liattlcd Caisai will • 

UnUat* his happiness." 

.1. and C., lit, Mii. 30. 

UNSUBSTANTIAL. ' lni|)ulp able, imma- 
ti^Vial, incorporeal, v. Tent, 2. 

" Wclc»mu*, thi'ii, 

'I'hou MfisHAs/dnftii/ utr that 1 I'labrai'c ! ** j 
K. L., IV', i, 7 ; V. .ilso K. anti y., Y, in, 103. | 

UNSUITING. Vnsnited, unsuitable, im- | 
becoming. [ 

" Whilst you were here o'erwholini'u with 
>’our gril l- - 

A p.ishion must unsudin^ such a ni.ui — 

I'assio cuiiu* hither." (Vk., IV. i, 70. 

UNSURED. Not well established, un- 
certain. 

" I'or by (his knot Ihmi shalt mi sun ly tie 
I'hy now unsured as.siiranci' to thi^ crown, 

That >*011 green boy shall have no sun to ripe 
The bliNUii that pr(unisi*th a niightv (nut.** 

K. /., U,i. 471. 

UNSWEAR. (I) 'IV retract by a sub- 
.seipient oath, to abjure. 

*' Vnsiveae faith swoni." A'. /., Ill, 1 , 24. 
(j) To deny by oath. ,, 

" \\v you well .'issured, 

No laoTC than he'll unsvear" <M 4 ., lY, i, a8. 

UNTAINTED, (i) I'lidefiled. 

" lirr biidy's stain her mind untainted clears '* 

* K. of *L., 1710. I 

(j 1 Uiiaccusoil. not charged with crime. 

" .Viid yet within these (iwjioun Hastiugi 
liv’d, 

VntainUd^ unexaimn’d, free, at liberty.** 

Kuk. ///-Ill, Vi, 9. 


(d rnmjuretl. ^ 

" Him in thy course do allow 

For beauty's pattern to succeeding men." 1 
^ Sonnet XIX, 11. 

I UNTANQLE; lo <fis>cnt.-inglc. 

" This is that very Mab 
That plats the manes of horsi's in 'the night, 
And bakes the cF-locks in foul sluttish hairs, 
Wliirh oiico untan^d much misfortune 
bodes." ' 

Jf. and /., I, iv, 91 ; v. also T. *V., II, ii, 37* 
UNTAUGHT, (i) UnschoolM, uninitiated. 

' •• ’Tis w*uiidcr 

Th.tt all iimsible instinct should frame them 
To r>yally unle.Tni'd, ho^nnir untaught.*' 

1 Cym., IV, li, 17B. 

(2) Unskilled, iinaccustomecl, having no 

necessity. * ,i. 

** Suffolk's imperial tongue is stem and piiiRh. 
Us'd to cuninand, untaught to ph.id for 
favour.” * ‘ •'2 Her.. Vi l\', 1, 122. 

(3) Boorish, ill-mannered, I'udc. 

** As the S'‘*ldirrs bore dead bodies by, 

Hu call'ikthim untaught ku**vos." 

I Hen. IV~l, 111, 43 

UNTEMPERING. Not* 'moving or per- 
suading, unperstiasive, incap.ible ui 
exercising a softening inlluencr# 

* Notwithstanding the porj| and ^tempering 
eflccl of my visa(gj^i //cn. r-V,ii,24i. 

UNTENT. Vb. To bring out of a tent. 

•* Why will he not, upon our fair reoui st, 
Untent hiS prison ? T. and C., II, in, 178. 

UNTENTED. Not able to be probeil by 
a tent, incurable ; v. Tent, 2. 

" 'j he untetited woundings ol a f.uher’s ciirsi: 
Fierce every seuse^about thee ! " 

A^ I, IV, 2«7. 

UNTHINK. To retract in thouglit, to 
think ilitferently about. 

" I do beseech 

You, gracious madam, tr unthtnh vonr speak- 
ing." Hen. VIll-ll.iv, X03. 

UNTHREAD. To draw out a thread 
from (used figuratively). 

" Unthread the rude eye of rebellion.'* 

K. V, iv, 11. 
Note.— Mulun is understocKl to s.Ty to the 
Englisli nobles — retrace your steps, undo 
what you have done, desert the rebellious 
project in which you arc* engaged. For a 
similar mrtapW cf. Cor., Ill, 1, 124 ; Ktck. 
Ji--V, V, 17 ; A'. L., II, i, 121. From the 
frequent combination of the words thread 
and eye it is unnecessary to ru.id here with 
Tlieobald " Untn'ad thu rude way.” Observe 
Ijiat " the rude eyii: of rebellion " stands, by 
fiypollage, for " the eye of rutS rebellion.*' 

UNTHRIFT. I., subs. A prodigal, a 
spendthrift, a good for nothing. 

• *• Given away • 

To upstart untkrifts.** 

Rich. //-II, iU, :2i ; v. .ilao 5 oNii«f IX. 
9;yiw.i3.. 

^ II., adj. (f) Prodigal. 

" What man didst thou esTr know untkrift 

I that was belov^ after his means ? * 

r. of A., IV, iii, 305. 

(2) Regardless of coiisequences. 
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% “ In milIi a iiiKht I 

•pid JrssK’a stral from lli#* woallliv Jfw I 
And with .III yithrift love did run Iroin Wuior j 
As far a-i licfiiioiii." M. 1 '., V*, i, id. 

UNTHRIFTY, (i) Uocklrs^. |\viKl, gotnl 

foi» notliiiitf. I • 

“ fan no man tell onay ttfiiAri7/v son ? ** 

. Rti'k. // y.iu, I. 

[2) Inallcntivo. inconsuleniti*. noKl^ctful. 
“uur ai)5(’rn.f lUiiKes us ufUhnlty lo our 

kiiowK*dg‘-.’* • W, r., V, ii, loo. 
UNTIMELY. Ailv. Unseasonably, ptc* 
niatuivlv. ti. J'ope. Jliiid, XI.* 

151 ; “The Trojans the youths 
uuiimclv ilie." 

“ Th.it (>aTiaiil spirit halli aspij^d tho clouds,* 
Wtiirli t«i UHltmfiy ht-ro did iirorii tho rarth.*' 
A*, and Ill, i, xis; v aK> Mac., V, 
MU, Jft; lVVi,*4o; 3 WfM. •U' 

t 111 , III, 1H7; V, V, 62; Kith. /// IV, 
IV, 70. 1 

UNTITLED. ^ ao claim, usiirgiiiK. 

illegitimate. 

** O iMtioii iiiisi ratio. 

With .III unty^'d ivniiit «lihv»dy-s4’rplr*d. 
VMumi shall Aiou so«: ttiy^ whiih sonni d.iys 
.iff.iin ? '* .Wtfi*., IV, lii, 104, 

UNTRADED. 111 comnisin ii.se, lai- 

hackueyetl ’(only once wsetl by Sliake- 
.speare]. 

*' Ry Mars his fj.'iuiitkt. tiiatiks ! 
Mfck iitilf that 1 aUi'Ct tho untraded oath " 

. 4» T. and lY, v, 17H. 

UNTREAD, •to retrace. 

" Whoro is tlie iiorsi* that doth untread again 
His ti'dious measures with the iinlMtod liio 
'Mi.it ho did pace them first f " 

A/, y., II, vi, 10 ; V. also A'. V, iv, JJ. 

UNTREASURED. Dt'priveil (as of a 
(lepositeil treasurF). 

They found ths Lx'd untrea-iured of thi-ir 
lui'jtfss." . 4 , y. II, 11, 7. 

UNTRIMMED. Without penstjual atlorn- 
i#i.iit (yet attractive). ^ 

” The devil tempts theo lu-ro, 

In Ukeuess a new unirimmed hnde." 

• • K. J., Ill, i, 209. 

Note. — The epithet lias raised soiiio diver- 
sity of opinion. ‘J'licobaM reads '* and 
trimmed/* and Dyce ** uptrimmed." Tin* 
latter supports his conjectuio by mioting 
R. and IV, iv, 24 : *' Go. waki'ii Juliet ; 
CTO and trim her up" also Marlowr, Ovid's 
tUgtes : 

'* Rut by her glass disdainful pride she learns, 
Nor she ^erself, but fiibt trmm*d up, dis- 
cerns.” • 

*' Untriinmed” (—with dishevelled hgir) 
defended by the custom m Irurner times of 
Ivides going to church with their hair iin- 
braided, and hanging loose over their 
slioulders. C(. Spenser, Pfolhalamtunt, 22 : 

'* Ijocks all loose urUyde * • 

As ctfrii had (mtcd a bryde" 

UNTRUSS, un + F. trousser ^to bind. 
To untie, to unfasten : specilically, 
to lo»>sfn the breeches by untying the 
points by which they were fas^*ned»to 
the doublet. Cf. Holin.shcd, ff^story 
of England, Book'lV, chap. 22 : “He 
was about to untrusse his points ; “ also, 
Scott, Woodstock , "General Harrison 
was stalking up and dovm the parlour 
. . . with his points unhussed.** 


“M.iiri, lliis ( l.lll•ll•l Is tuiuli'iiimsl ^ior 
Mn/rusMiig.'* M. M., HI, u, iv). 

UNTRUTH. (1) b'.ilsrhood. 

“•Ho would s IV untruths, .ind br i‘\i r doiiMo.*' 
Urn. lyi IV, ii. tS. 

(j) nisloyally, w.tiu id liikdit^-. * 

“So my untruth, li.id imi pii>\4.KM Inin litjl." 

A'ltA. // 11 , II, 101. 

(.1) Dnfaithfiiliuss m lovi*. 

“ l2‘t .all uikrufhs M.ind bv thv sl.iiin*d n.nur.” 

• rtu./ I'., V, II, i/i*. 

UNTUNEABLE. I >niniisic.d. itili.iriiuuii 
ou.s, discordant.* • 

" Till* iiotr w.is voiy untuneaf'lt * 

.1. V. / , V, 111, 14. 

UNURGED. l-nsolirKod. « 

" \Vi* s\vi ir 

* A vidimt.iry ro.il .iiid Mnurf,'i-i/ i.^itli 

Tu ytJii^ prorii'dings.’’ A'./., V, 11, in 

UNVALUED. (1) Iiivalii.ibli', inrstiiiialib*. 
l-‘f. Milton, On Sfgtkesfu'ittf, 1 1 : 

“ l•..l^h ho.irt 

If.ith Irniif tlio lo.ivos of Illy unvalued bmk ^ 
‘Ihosf* liolplnc linos with ilrop iiupp'ssii'ii tiwik ’* 

(*f. also, (.'hapimin. Hnnu r, I 

“ Cliysos till* [iriest I .-iliio to 111 buy, 

Fi*i pnsrigs of unvalued pn*, hih d.iughli'i’s 

• ^VVi-dgob of gold, great nm-Iior.s, lie.ip. of 
• pe.irl, 

Ire-stiiiiable stones, unvalued ji*wo|s, 

All M’.uler’d in tin* iHtttoiii o( ||if si-.'i " 

Ruh. ill I, IV, 27 

(.») Wl^>pIs^d, not prized, nt*gli>i.ti*cl, 

[ ('ointnon. ini*;in, ordinary. 

“ lb* iiitiv not, .is minfilurd im‘isoii, ilo, 
f.irve for hiuiM-'lf.** Ha.'n., I, in, i>). 

^ UNV/PRNISHED. I 'lain, .siiiipli:, "un- 

* adorned. 

“ I will .1 round, unvarnished tale di livi r." 

Oih., 1, III, 911. 

UNVENERABLE. Not wortliy of venera- 
lion, conteinjilible, 

. ^ " Fi>r ever • 

Vnvrr.-rahle be thy li.irids, if tluju ^ 

si up the prini'-ss by Ih.'il fonrd baseness 
Winch he li.ib put upon 't.'* W. T., 11 , in, 77. 

UNVULNERABLE. Invulnerable. 

" That thou in.iy&t prove 
To .shniiie tmvulnerafde." Cor., V, iii, 73. 

UNWAPPERED. Un -j- wupper a fre- 
(jiieiit. iroiii wap, from Dutch wapperen 
— to waver, !• fluctuate, to vacillate. 

Nut trgmuloii.s, luinct*, fearlc.‘s.s through 
innocence. 

" We f/)me towards !h« g»»<ls 
Voiing and unwapper’d, not halting under 
crimes 

• Many .ind stMc.” T. N. K., V, iv, ro 

Note. — It is doubtful whether the origin.'il 
word is wappm or wapper. 1 he, former 
(q.v.) fxxurs in 7 *. 0/ A.,lV, in, ; tin; holer 
is found as a verb in the Somersctsliire dia- 
• #ct meaning “ to move tremulously,” and 
umppewed in Gloucenbnhire means “ rest- ^ 
less, * “ fatigued.” 

UNWARES.^ Unexpectedly, an old form 
of unaA^arcs (only once foiyid in Shake- 
.speare). ^ 
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"<) CifKl ! iL is my lather's laev, 
Whom III this coiillict i unwarcs have kill'd." 

* Hen. r/ II. V, bi. 
Note. — The word is lm|ii'*iilly uwd with 
«■/, r-K*, v*!: iioiiiislu-d, History of^SctAland: 
“ llt^id set Ufxin them at unwarrs.*’ 

UNV^ASlilED. V. With Unwashed hands. 

UNWEAVE. 'I'o undo (something that 
lias Iktii woven), to rt'solvc what is 
wovoii into tin* tliread.s^if which it was 
inadf. . 

" Now stio unwravci the well that slir hai'i 
HTOii|{lit." y. and .’ 1 .. «)9i. 

UNWEOGEABLE. Not t-n]k'ilik- of Uiiik 

.Split open With wedges. 

" '1 liouf rathi r ^itli tliy sharp and stil* 
phiimus Liolt 

Spill's! ihr unwedgtafdr and ({iiaihd oak 
'lliaii the v»ft iiiyillr." .1/. 11, ii, ii6. 

UN WEIGHED. l)iiguanle<l, iiu'onMdv.r- 
ali*. careless. 

“What an ttnu’nnkrd luliaxioiii hath this 
Hriiiisli drunkard pukid oiil ol titv 
(finvcisation Y " M. If. If., II, i, i'|.‘ 

UNWEIGHING. Incon.sideratc. thoiif’ht- 
l(‘.SS. 

"A vi'iy SHp<Hitial, igiioiaul, ...invinhinti 
l.-lli.w." M. \t., Wl, 

UNWHOLESOME, (i) l iilicdlliv. • 

‘ "Wr'II usf this hiiiiiililv» this 

moss wutfiy piiinpion.'' 

.W. If. If., Ill, ill, u*. 

(.’) Unch'ait, olfeiisivo. t 

“ .\ll his \ir(iiis . . . hkr f.ur fimt iii an 

utUf'kofrsonii’ dish 
.'\ri' like to lilt i..ita''l«'(l.“ 

and < ., 11. 111. II.!. 

(3) I hueneralc. 

“ riii’V are loo unu’kn/tSiiuit' o’ tsmsi e-iire." 

J rr., IV. Ill, ^o. 

(4) .Misdiu'vous, pernicious. 

" riie pe<*pU' iitiuldicd, 

Fhu'k .iiid UMU’kidrsonti’ iii^lheii thouglus .ind 
whisiK-rs.” ' //aw., IV, \, 6^. 

UNWILLING. (1) DiMiielined. reluctant. 

" W’hnli 1 w.is iiiui'h unu'Wtini; to procis-d in." 

/'. O', r . II, 1, o 5 - 

(2) Involuntary, undesigned. 

"(las’s), Ihiii^ open’d, threw uiib'i//in.i; liKlit 
l'|Hm the wid*' Mouiid lhal the N^ai h.id 
Ireiiih'd." f. and A.. 1051. 

UN WISH. To do awa> with by wLshiug. 

" W hy, now thou h.ist Miiti'ivA'i/ live (liousaiid 

IIUMI, 

Wliuh likes me U-ller than to wish us iiiio." 

Urn. r-IV, lii, 7(1. 

UNWIT. VI). To deprive of the under- 
standing. to turn mad. 

" And then, but now — 

As i( SLMiie pluiet li.id NwriU/ii men — 

Swords out, iuid tilting one .it other's breast, 
111 op|K«iitioii bUnxIv." Otk., II, iii, 1*2. 

Note.— The allusion is to the. uiflueip'c 
of tilt* seieii«‘ iif .isirology over the minds 
of men ill Shakosiware's Uinv'. 

UNWORTHY. (I) Undeserving. 

" And so may 1 , blind forluiio hMiling me. 
Miss that which one nmisifrAter'inav att.uii." 

M r.. II. i. ^7 


1 ( 2 ) \Vorthle.ss vile. 

! ‘ 1 am helping vou trsniar that whifh God 

iii.ide, .1 (MMir unu'eWAv hnillitr of yoiir^ 
u^h idhiie''-." rt. y. L., I, i, jo. 

(j) Nrft jii.stilied,f not de!.erve<l. 

'* Uy despairing,' shall thou stiuid excus'd 
! J'or doing worth V vi ngeaiiee on thyself, 

I lliat didst unii;o.''/Ay slaughter upnxi others.” 

9 ituk. ///-I, li, 88. 

UNYOKE. A., trs.* To disjoin. 

" And shall these hands, ^ lati ly purged of 

So newly /oin'd in love, so strong in InjiIi, 
Vnyokt lhi 9 sei/iiie this kind legnt ? " 
c. .. A. 111,1, J41. 

I)., intrs. '1*0 unharness (aa oxen, or 
1iorse.s) hence, to give over, to cease. 

" Tell me lli.il, anti unyoke." Ham., '■’, i, 41J . 

• UNYOKED. Unrestrained, lict'iitious, 
reckless. • * 

“1 know vou all,' and uill .awhile uphold 
The tinyokni hutu<iiii ol v'tii idUiiiss." 

. \ Hi n /r 1, II, i>o 

UP. Adv. (i) Open. 

4 ''.Spiiits walk and ghosts hp-jk »/> thin 

1 2 ill'll, ly I, iv. ii) ; V. ‘Iso I //iM. 17--I, 

III, 1 i ;* M. r., II, IS, 10 

( 2 ) i^hut up. in ioiilim nieiit. * 

“'I lie pom thud is di .iil^enlaigi' Ins 

tonline." .I%^ii/r , 111, \, m 

UP AND DOWN. Out and out. t‘xaetly, 
coinpU'tely, ineveiy n speet. (f. Nudio- 
las IMall, .//>ii/»/i///egw/s‘ of i.itisinn'i : 

Jfe wa.s even Socrates ///) (iiul tfiUt H iii 
this point." ti 

*' W’l-ll tnay^l thmi know hi 1 h> thv own 
plopnrtloll, 

for Uf> and i/nu'll she ihuh listiidile tliie” 
/'. . 1 ., V, II, 107 , V . als'i / . If . r , II, III, 

.W. , 1 ., II, I. 104 ; /'. of S., IV, 11^ 8>i. 

UPCAST. .\ throw, a cast (a term at the 
game ol bowls), (’f. Upshot 


“ W’a«. lliere evi-i m.Mi h.id suih i ■ k ! uln n I 
ki-sseil the jai-k U|Hiii an ut*ia t to Im- hit 
.iw.iy ! " ('y«* II, 1, -2' 

UPON. Prep. (1) In contact with. 

" The e.irlh he In-s u/nm." Tcmf*., 11 , 1,273. 

(2) Supported by. 

" 1 eM'.ipiSl u/wn .1 butt sack." 

Temp., 11 , 11, no. 

(3) Because of. 

“ (jpon thiii i>roiiusr: did he rnisi* his chin.” 

r. and .f?. 85. 

(4) In conscipieiice of. 

®" .^iid fltHt is lie upon this \illaiiv.” 

M. A., IV, I, 225 ; V. M 'A.: IV, 1, 225 ; 
A’. /., II, i, 597; Air*. //-I, ill, 233. 

(5) Concerning. 

" You have lai» much respect ».■«• workl.” 

.V. I’., I, i, 74. 

(6) On the occasion of. at the time of. 

" Vou shall hence upon STHir wedding dav." 

' .M. I'., Ill, li, 30S. 

(7) i.>it the fsiilc oA . 

** Till she had kimlU*d all the w^irld 
I'POH the right .itid party ol f.rr mvi." 

A*. /., 1 , I, 34. 
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tl>'‘ p»r|H)!,* Ilf. 

/ *' '1 hitlii r M.u iliilf 

I Is fvoni* In pr.iv i)i«‘ holy upon liis ;u<t 

To w.ikt* N.>rihuinbf -I " |.Uul 1 1 1 , vi, to. 

IinnuMliatcly a^rr. • 

" rv»nu* niiwi r.iri'fiilly upon your lumr.’* 

Ham.t 1, I, 6. 

(n>) In iU‘]uMi|}cnt'(‘ on. 

** 1 rl di'SiIi .mil liMiicsIV 
fiti with vtiiir iiii|>risiiiitiis, I .uii xvMir'i 
l'p'>n Vi^l will In sutfi-i." IV, IV, tg< 

(ii) 111 trrs pass ini' on* 

" I thiiilv \\i' .in Inn Imlil upon voiir ri‘st.*' 

• <*.. 11. I, Mri« 

(ij) In .'it!k:onlaiU'i‘ with. * 

•* I'nr I li.ivi- ill ulf .iii.iilliT lo his 
^ I'pnn niir spinTii.il aifivm^tinii ^ 

. . lo I*! .1* .1 KriMl'T ‘■mil 
'I h.lll lAiT it nilf llllH- tkl^h TKV v*‘l * 

iMil ti^iis jifWikTi's^^rs pW W'llh.il.** • 

. .* Ifrn. V 1.1. 81.. 

(i.i) Ovor. , ^ ^ 

“ I li.iv no pioviT upon v^ii." 

* .1 . ami <■ , I, ill. j j. 

(I.|) With.. • 

Tv^ J til I p ••Ih'liili's, 

IVif'i toiiiv r«‘st .111(1 iiivsws'i ls|«*i'|i'tih>-tiiitH rs, 
.*P till y til it I would ll.lVl' till*)* d^.il 

• • ^ Kuk //MV. 11, 71- 

(is) Tn ai!<ht''*ii tTiJ 

" She toM fiu* . . . huddhin' |« -l upon j‘'st 
with siuh iin|w'is',i|>|r I oiiv< v.iiu (‘ ii|>oti 

nil’ th.it 1 iIoimI likt .1 III. Ill .It .1 tii.iik." 

M. . 1 ., II. j, iiS. 

(i/i) fn piirMiann* of. 

" \Vc .IP roiiVf'iltcd 

rpon .1 pli’.isin/flp'.ilv.*' f'nr., II, it. i;. 

UP PRICKED. I’.m Itsl. pointnl. 

“ Mil i.irs up-pncPni.** V. ami . 1 ., 271. 

UPRKfHT. Ailv. Straight up in tin* air. 

" \’oii ;ip* now wiihiii .1 l-iot * 
Of till' •Air* nil- vcrfjc : for ail iitrit’.ith tin* 
IIIOOII* • 

Would I not Ic.ip upncht." K. L.,} V, vi, ih. 

Not*', - lilt [lOSlllOII IS Ul|(l*'l ’ttl^nl to til' 

so nr.ii th(' ol tlir pp’i ipu«' th.it <‘V*ti to 
Ir ip straiKht up would U* h.i/.irdoiis. 

UPRIGHTEOUSLY. HiKhlooiisly. tip- 

riglitly. 

'• You ni.iy iiw*sl uprinkinmily do .1 p*^ior 
wnt|i^(d l.id> .1 iiKTitMl In II' fit." 

• .U. . 1 /., Ill, I, r*i|. 

UPRISE. Stihs. A up. an tiprisfii);', 

appear . me f abovp the hnrizon. 

' Did r-ver r.ivfn sing vo likf a lark, * 

Th.tt t;iv(r. .kWTi’t tidiriKS'lf the siirijfi * '* 
^ r. A„ III, I. I5^>. 

UPRISING. Orailient. slo|)i\ 

“ Was that the king, that spurr'd his horsr so 
• li.ird 

.\g.iiii»t the steep uprisine of the liill?*' 

. I. L.#.., IV,^,a. 

UPROAR. I.. suIms. Excitement. 

" His rye, which late this mutiny restrains, 
I'lito a i^iMtox up/oor tempts his Vi'iiis.’* 

. • • /f. of L., 4^7. 

11 .. vb. To throw into confusion or 
discord. 


“ 11. id 1 jMWi r. 1 •-hould 
PoMi ihi swict milk ot I'oiiroitl inlu hill, 
I'prihlf Ihr Uni\('P<.ll pr.Kr, toillouiul 
•VII iiiiitv on e.irlh." Mm , IV, iii, >ii|. 

UPSHOT. Li‘gitiin.\to t'oni'lttAun. Ni>te. 

— \Vri)»hl t)l»*»i.‘r\'i*n that Ihi* w.is 

the decisive .shot, a tn 111 i»f aiehn v. like 
the “ up cast.” or final llirnw. in Hie 
Katne of liowls. 

'* 1 .nil 11^ so f.ir in otfrui'c with inv iiiroe 
4h.il I r.iiiiiot piiixiii' wilti .iiiv s.iliiy 

• this «|H»rl to I hi upshot." 

7*. .V., IV, II, 07 ; V. .ilsn //iiMi., V, 11, |i..S 

UPSPRING. A wild danre. .lemKilin;; to 
Klze. the Tiiiptaiif, tile l.isi and euiist' 
(|iJeiit 1 y the \\iKli«.t ilain^* of the old 
(■ennan inerryinaUinj^s. ('!. (’h.ipinaii. 

Alp/ioit^HK, 111; • 

• Wr Ai riii. 4 ns h.ivr no iIi.iiik's hi oiir iI.um • - 4 , 
*Aii /Vltii.tiii .mil .III up-spnni; Ih il is .dl." 

" liir Klllf! ilAtll W.dir |ti'|iif.>,hl .illd l.lkrS 
his loiisr, 

^ Ki aps W.ISS.11I, .ind Ihr sw.i^'K* iing up'ipnnr, 

• ii-rls.” Ham., I, IV, i/i 

• N'.iti. fly siiii)i> iiili-rnii'tiTs Jhr wnul is 

l.ik'ii to iiuMii " iip-sl.in," Kiiiriiii; to llir 
kiiii; Irniii iii(l(|i-ii i‘|i v.ilmii. 

UPS’rtVREl li. st:iii.l .■itl !U 1.1 sfill. 

^ • •• riir kiii»*‘‘* '■on, iM’rdiii.ind, 

, With li.iir up-slorimi llu 1: like hkIh, im 

h.iir - 

W.is Ihr III si in.iii Ih.il Ir.lpM.’* • 

Itmp , I, II, .'I \ II./. IV, III, .iHu • 

*' Alt IhoU sollir (iimI 

li.it iii.ikist IIIV liliNid I old .Illd iriy h.iii to 
stare?" 

UPSTART. Subs. One who assumes .1 
lofty and arrof^anP foiie. 

• •* I lliink this upstat* I Old 'riII»ori ifliosi." 

I I ten. Vh IV. vii, 87. 

UPSWARM, lo t.iusi* to swarm up or 
assemble. 

'• You h IVr l lV|| up, 
riidi 1 III' "Mint' if' ill (1 /'-.il of (iiNl, 

Th'- sIllijMls of his suhslitut'-, IIIV l.igirt, 

All'! h'll'l .ot^llisl lliepi .lieot II .Illd him 

!■ ki h•■^l■ up-wann'U thi-iii.'* • 

Itrn. IV IV, 11, pj 

UP-TILL. On. 

** She, |HM>r hud, all forlorn, 
l.e.ifi’d ill r hri'.ist, up’hll a thorn.'' 

/'. /'., XV, ID. 

UPTRIMMED. V. Untrimmed. 

UPWARD. Subs. Summit, top. 

I’roin lli'* extr'-iiir|^ upa'ord of thy In .id 
T'l •the d'-sriiit And dust In-Iow thy foot, 

A most Uiad'SpiiUed traitor." 

X. V. ill. Ml. 

URCHIN. L. rr/^tus— a hedgeliof.', O.I'. 
/ic'ftC'/n (BiirKiiy) : (Ir. 

(1) A hedii'ehni’. Cf. Harbour, Jirwr, 

( 1 . 175 ) : ” As anc hyrohcounc/* 

" liul thi» foul, grim, and firrAifi-siioiiter! Iio.nr, 

• ^Wluis** downward still looketh for a 

grave, • • 

Ne’er saw the Wautefius livery lh.it he wore." 
y. and A., 1105 ; v. also 7 '. A., II, m, loi. 

(j) A hAbf(obJin, a mischi(*vou 8 (‘If 
(ifrobably .so called i^ecause they 
were stipiKtsed at timr;s to take the 

Y Y 



usu 


Inrin (if ( I. MilKill, f 

s !<; : “JIcIpiiMi tiWtm/ihi • 
]»Ia‘.(s.** ». ! 

» *' I'rrhiu^ 

* Shall, fur th.il v.isl ui ni^lii thal Ihry may 

• Work, 

All rxrn isr oil llu*»*.” 

Tnnf^., I, II, 3 >7 ; v. T^up., 11 , li, 5 , 

M. W. H'., IV, iv, 4 ^ 

URCHIN-SHOWS, f airy.' sIkjws, elfin 
apparitions. * 

*' Tin y'U iu»r pinch, * 
l''ii|L'lit nil* with urchin-shou's . . . h(* 

♦ lint •i in.'* Ti'ntp., II, ii, S- 

URINAL. .\ bottle in which urine was ^ 
•kept for ins|ii‘('ti(ni. 

“lliiM- fnilii-s .III* within volt and 1111111'^ 

. Iliioi^Ii V011 lik«* till* wall I in an urinai.‘* * 
7 V/. i;. II, i. IS. , 
N'oli' Mil. aiintliiT allusion to |n(‘ 
iiiinaiv ilia;;iiiiMs of^ilisiM^'. 

URN. I.. .sul)S. (1) A Vessel ill which 
^ the .islies ol the ilead are 'pres<»rve(l. 

'* IliT aslirs, in an urn niori- pri'imns , 

Th.iii 111!' sii lioji'weHM lolfri oi Dainis, 
Iiaiispoitcd shall In* at IukIi i'-^livals 
III fort' thy kiln's and l|nl••‘ll^ of I‘rani‘i>.'* 

I II,n. 17 I, Vi, 24. 

{2) .A place of Imnal. 4I grave. ** « 

• ” I..1V till’ll' Ihmis III .»n unwiHiliv nrH.*' 

Ht'tl . !’• 1 , 11, . V. .il’-it'fif , IV, vi, 14s. 

II.. vh. To enclose in an urn. 

'* III’ will not sulTrr ns to I'Uin tlu’^i lHmi*s, 

To urn tlii'ir aslns " 7 . .V. K , 1 , i, 44. 


“ lakr a IhiiUy Roildcss, sin* «l( tonnin/'s 
III 10 If tin* ^h'rv of a lii’ditor, ‘ 
lloth lli.inks and ** - 

M. .y., I, 1, 41 ; V. a!sij .V., Ill, i, 44 I 
.UM., i 7 ,i, 431 ; //»'H 17 //‘I 1 I, 1 », 4*® I 
*’ .Soilin'/ VI, jf* CXXXIV, 10; I'.atU 
7»i8. ' 

( 8 ) Trust; the benefit or profit of lands, 
tenements ami fifoperty 'that are 
in the j>o.ssession ol another, who 
simply lloKlh them fur a bviu ficiary. 

** 1 aln content, si^ In* will let im- have 
The oilnr If.ilf in nvc to n-ndt i it 
tfpon his d^alh nntd llu* f;r'nlli-iiian 
ThnLlait'lv stolf hii dauchliT." 

.V:;'., IV. 1, i 7 ‘» ; V. also ««./ r., I, III, 

44. 

1 1 . , vb. A*. , trs. ( I y To trea t . 

** Uu' niP but yiJlir spmiid, spir. i iiu*, 
sink** nil'.** 

^ .U. .V. /).; li, j, 20 ^S J V. .llso K. Ilf I , Ilf;*;. 

{ 2 ) 'I'o practi.se, to exercise.^ 

“•.A ir.iili- lliat I in.iy ws( with a sih* ««»ie 

siiiin*'.‘* t •• 

/. /*., i, 14 ; V. .ilso Jf. A , V, 1, 2n|. 
i}) To roptinne, to inake a prai tice o(. 
“ If thou tor to Iwat mo, I*will I’lxni .it thy 
Im i'I.” • r. tiuil (.,11,1, 40. 

(l) 'lif> orciifiy, to enjoy. * 

" II.eiiiK ^ri'.nt and iioiUiik (iii.i|*>t tn ter 
nftv l ill nts." .1 , 111, t. iN. 

(^) To expi nil. 

•* 1 Mill ii'it Msr in.-iny Munls with yi.n." 

2 7 /rii. /r III, ii,jjS. 


USANCE. r.sui'A,. interest paid lor the 

loan ut money. *' 

" lie IrmN out iiinni'V gratis .uid briii^- down 
Tin* ial*‘ of (OiiMcv." • 

. 17 . r., I, in, 41 ; v. .iKi U. I'., I. iii. go. 

I 

USE. I., subs. (1) lunploytnenl. | 

" 1 know not what nxr to put In r to ** , 

( . /• , III. a, gb. ; 

(j)' Advantage, profit, purjnise. benefit, i 

• ” Swo'l .11.' Ihr ii'O of .'nl\oot\.'* • 

. 1 . A'. II, 1, 12 ; V. .iIvi//of. f 11 , 11 , gg ; 1 
K. V. IV, j 

(l) Usage, practice, custom. 

How nsr doth bnsil .1 h.ibil in a in.ui * 
r. (1. r., Y, IV. 1 : V. alMi /. (Ml. ii. 24 : 1 
0th., IV. i, 2 tKi: .W. r.. IV. i, 20 ; ! 
Hanu, 111 , i\. iM; A. M'.. V. i, 24 ; 

M. .A 7 ., I. iv, 62 ; IH.ii, 113. 

(.1) IMu. Maiviers. customs, exercises, 
wavs. ' ' ^ 

"How wcarv, •it.'ilr, flat, and improfibible 
S<-< ill to mo all till* u«rs of this world ' " 

Ham., 1 , ii, 1 44 ; v. also T. .V. A'., II. 11, 31. 

(O Occasion, iirjjoiicy, need, necessity. 

** Hero no iixr for gold.” 

r. vf /!., IV, iti, 321. 

( 0 ) Ordinary experience, common I 
currence. e | 

'• O ^^l^s.l^ ! lln-st* things xr*' brvimd all HSf 
And 1 d%» fr.ir iln in.*' /. C„ 11 , ii. 25. • 

(?) Interest, usury. Cf. isglden, Table- , 
“ The Jews wer»*'’forbidden ' 
to lake use one of another.” 


(/i) To comport, to demean. 

** l'*.«rgiM' III'- it I kivi* r<Mi/ iMNsilf nnmin* 
mrlv” //in. 177 / III, i, I 7 »i. 

Ik. intrs. (i) To' deal, to dispose. 

'* 1 ni'^hM 11^X111 him, 

^'urprl*«^l him siidil-nly, and bn night him 

I tliiih''!, • 

'1(» u&r a:> you think iiredfiil of tin- man.” 

a /■. /!., V, I, VI. 

( 2 ) 'I'o be in the habit, to be aci. nstoined. 

** Tlioii io«f to forswear thyself." 

j //rii. 17 -V, \ , 75 ; V. also /. 1 , li. 252 ; 

7*. II. n. 

USE AND LIBERTY. Probably ;i Latinism 
for “ licentious practice.” 

" l-h* -Ui give fear to usr and liWriv, 

Which have foi lung rifii by thn hidonis 

lilW, ' 

* As mil I’ bv lions— hath piik'd out an act.” 

.V/. I, iv, 1.2. 

USER. A possessor. 

” liut beauty's waste luith in the world an end 
**Aiid kept uuiu’d the usrr so df*stmvs it.” 

■ ^'uNiirf IX, 12. 

USURER'S CHAIN. Note.— Gold chains 
were often worn by wealthy citizens 
and rich merchants who were tHe chief 
'usurers in the poet's time. 

M. A., II, i, 171. 

USURP. A., trs. (i) Falsely to assume 
a right to. ^ ( 

" His heels have deserved it, in usurping 
His spurs so long.” A. IV., IV, lii, V4> 

I (2) To counterfeit. 



user 


••t '* I ku.i'A !l!( Iwiv Will w-i'll Ii.sirf* lilt* 

Vou-. u I’ul .MtKiii III .1 i;i iitlrwoiii.in.” 

• Till! I, I.'., ; i. .V., 1, \, i7t , 

Of/i., I, 111, U'* ^ I 

1 ^., inlrs. To • 

" Dt alh mav on iMtnn- niaiiv houn*.” 

• n-f., * 4 .- 

USURPrtiGLY. fBy usurpation, after the 
nianiUT of a \isiii^nT. 

■■ UoiririK tlur lo lay asiik Hit* s\vunl 

Wlin li n\:ir/>iMA''y ihosi* titlosif' 

UTIS. 1". hilit : L. o^tnints. 

riu* ei^Oitli <1.1 y, or til# .space 
iiifht <lay^ altiT a h stivalf hence, the 
listival itM-ll. fnii, merriineiit. jollity, 
slj^r. luislle. .• • , ^ » 

*' Hv III*’ i.i.iss III re will bn old t'/is : It will 
U- iiii I .\fi III nt slr.M.iRi-in.*' * 

, • •• • i //i-rt. /r-ii.^iv, M. 

Niilp '■ UM. I'tis "nfar^ /mh. C'f. “ .i 
liiRli old liiiif." OhI is nsiil :is :iu intensive, 

\ M. V., bV^ii, M : ^tac% II, 111, 2. 

UTTER. Vl^. (i) To piihli.sh, t<» pro- I 

el.nm. ^ 1 

'T.riv*'*., y.lV^.iiid yi»*Iil voiir drul, , 

'1 ill dr;itli b«’ utU'rrd, 

H' .ivilv, ln*.'i\ ilv.” \t. /!., V, lit, 20. 

(j) To tell to disclose, to ex pre;1s. ' 

• . . "1 W. II 1). Ili-VO I 

'riniu will not utter wli.it thou ihi^l not kiiow.” ! 

t Hen. /r-II, III, 107. 

(3) To sjx-ak, to pronounce. I 

" lb* with til** Komatis was <st**«'ini*d so 1 

.^s siliv* niiK idiots an* with kiiiRs, 

I *ir sport IV** w*»rd*i aii<l uUenn^ ffiolish . 
tlniiR*.” • K. ,>/ iHi p 

(4) 'lo s<*ll, to ciiYiiIate. f'f. ♦* /*; uUvr 
spurious coin ” -*-to circulate spur- * 

‘ ions coin. 

^ * *' M.llltll.l'H I.IW 

Is ib'.illi t.i any lie th.it utters tln’iii.** * 

K. and / V, 1, 67 ; v. also \V. T., IV, lii, 

II, i.ati. 

UTTERANCE, 1 . A.S. »/-out. 
l^oclamation. 

'* He lias a tii< nt 
To choke it in lln* utterawe” 

Ov., IV, vii, 49. 

UTTERANCE, 2 . F. A t nit r finer the I 
last txtrennty; L. ultra. 

Extremity, iittermc^t. 

*' Come, fati', jrit*> lb»’ list, » 

.Mid (h.ainpio*i Dtf* l*j 111*- uU* ranee.'* 

Mac., Ill, i, 71 ; v. also Cym., Ill, I, 73. 


VACANT. (1) 1 h'VOld. dr:d itilte, \N. lilt 111).;. 

“It th«-\ sli ill l.iil, I, \Mlli lillllt- I ll•■llll• ■*. 
•Will liiiiiiiph i)'( r iiiv wliiili I wiirIi 

ii.'t, 

Iti'iiii; ol thoM' MI tins :miiiii/T 

tt,n. nji \Ti, i.'s. 

(.*) I'ree from thou4jlit or relied ton. 
uiioccnpitsl. 

“ Not all thi***', l.iid in N'll in ijcsin .il, 

t’.ili slit|rs.i ■<Liiiiiiill\ .1- til. \Mit. lull *.1.11 r, 

\yh<» witli .1 Ixtalv liIlM .iiid T’lf.'dfi/ itiiiiil 

• (iets hiMi to ri’st, (iiiniiiM with disiirsslul 

bnstd.” Hen. I' IV, i. as.*. 

a ^ 

VADE. A weaken form *il fiii/r.*r and / 
being intoreliange.dile b*(lers. 

To fade, lo wither. (V. Siud’s J)t\ 
covrrv of W'iteht taft : “In the hill 
inoone they are in lii’st ‘.Imudh. de 
%raieiiu> nt the wane, .iinl in tin* I'oii 
jiindion doo iif|^'rlie witin i .iii'l rthh'." 

'‘Aiids.ii»f \'iMi, l>i .iMli oils iltd liiM'lv v*iiilh, 
• Winn Ih.il sh.ill I'lii/f, IIIV Vi-isr di iil. vmii 

• tiiilh." • 

• S'lnntf I.IV, 14 ; v .ilsn h'uk.Ji I, n, ju , 

/'. V,i; VII, 2 ; 


VACANCY. *L. vaco = l am empty, 1 am 
at leisure. 

(1) F»mpty space, vacuity. 

** You do lH*nd your eye on wofanfy," ^ 

• Ham., III. iv, X17. 

(2) Empty «nd idl*» time, leisure. 

•• If ho fill'd 

Mis vacancy inU<|liis voIuptu<Misn<*HS.'* 

^ and r., I, iv, iff. 

(1) Intermission. 

*' No interim, not a ^lllJtlt^'s voiancy*' 
r. A*., V, i, 


/'. V,i; VII, 2 ; 1. 

VAII ? 1. •I'or nvntl. !•. "-to h<} 

worth • I.. vnifiK 

* * Subs. An ailvantagi*, a |■r:llllltv^’iven 

to s< rvanl’i by vi.Mtorri. Cl. M.ieaulay, 
iUsUny of I'.nt^land, eh. Will * “ ro" 
givi* extr.tv.igant rnih at I’ViTy eoiinti y 
hou^' whk ii tliy visiteil.” 

“'Tw.i-i W'*‘ (h.it tnii|*‘ lip till. R.iMiii'iit 
thruiiRli III* piiieh V nils nl III** w.il*‘r'« 
til'll* .il’*' orSlIn ( •ilirhili'lM* Ills, irll.illi 

^ vai/s.” /Vr., II. l•^7. 

VAIL, 2 . h. ihnlt* -to let fall down; 

L. ml, vail is. 

I., vb. .X., tri. (i) ' 1 * 0 low< r, to abase, 
to let fall. 

'* N*i\v tin* tliin* is loiin- 
Th.il I'l.iiiM* ijiiisi vad her lofty plniii<‘d 

*i*'>i’' * 

itl.n.Vt V, iii.JS; v, :dsor(/r., 11^ 1. uH ; 

A/. V , I, i, 2H ; Haw., I, n, 70 ; /.. / . 

V'l Ui -’O'; : Her., II, iii, 42 ; V. and A., 
04; ';V». 

( 2 ) T<; abate, to let Milk. 

*' Th* ii riif/ y*nir sioni,ii lis." 

/. *>/ s., V, 11, tyfi ; V. Ills*; 2 Hen. /I'-I, i, 
12*;. 

(^) To bend ih#wn. 

" I'aW y*inr P'Rard 

L';k)|i n wpiiiR'd, 1* would f.«iii h.ivc Hiiid, a 
iniiid." .1/. A/., V, i, 20. 

N<iie. — "Vaif recur*/ "—bend down 

your lr;*jk. 

IL, Aitrs. To bow, to do Jiomage lo. 
Cf. neaiimont and Fletcher, IVoma^i 
Hater, I, 3 : “All the gallants <in 
the stage rise, vail to me, ki.ss their 
* L%iid.'' 9 • 

" When 

Slic WTjuId with rirh and constant pm 
VaU to l^ r inutr<!4S Dian." Per,, IV, Prol., 29. 

11.. sAb.s. yV Sinking, a fretting. 

“ Th" vad and darkening of lh<* siin." •• 

t. and C., V, viil, 7. 



VAN 


hrn* ii.u't that iic/rr shall m<‘<'t 
■"h. //--ll, ii, ui. 


VAI 6()2 

% 

VAIN. (I) 

If Ill-art’s pn-saKi's \h‘ not vain, 

\Vr thnr hrn* part that in' 
ayaiii.” Kick. 

( 2 ) 'PowtTlfSs, weak. 

" ll^w thrsi* vain wc.ik nails 
M.iy trar a passaiti' thronf;h tho flinty ribs 
(.)f this h.inl world." Kkh. Il-W, v, iq. 

(<) I'jn])ty. unrt*al, iinsi^hstantial. 

" 'Ihrsr III' till* stops that hiiidif study qiiiU*, 

.And tr.iin oiir iiilciln Is to rain drliKlit." 

/ . 1 , I. 71 : V. also Hot. 17 // HI. 

^ *«, p.p t 

(4) l*l:Lusil)I(\ smootli loiif'iu-d, insiii- 
rcn*, iiiiv'rnic^oiis. 

" 'll-. Ii/ily spiiit to he a littir I'lfiff, 
will II till- swri't lipalh of flattirv lonqiifrs 
• stiifi." Ill, 11. 27. 

(s) ImmiIi.sIi, silly, linw'isr. * / 

" Hilt this I IhinU, t/iiii-'s no man is v> I'diH 
‘1 li.tl wniilii liliisi* f.iir .III olffiM I li.iiit.** 

Ill, li, 177 ; V. also j Unt. IV-V, v, 

, 4M; //iN. r ll.iv, ::H. * , 

(^i) lli'vdloss^ n*f':tr«lli*ss. 

" I.0V1' It lull ot uiiIm tittiiij> str.iiiis, 

All w.iiiton as a 1 hild, skipping .md vjiin." 

* L. IJL., V'ii, 7SI. 

(;) l!ii|irolit:il)li*. • 

" His .iddii lion w is to u«iiis.s i'ioh ** • 

//i«. r 1. i. 54. 

IS) I'allacioiis. (li'ri’itliil. 

" All liopi* is ruin.** < or , V, t, 70. 

(»») IMirasc: “ I'or vain " — to ni) pr.r|)<*si‘. 
Iniitk's.sly, iilly. 


at did comiudr it. 

I-lJ, 


8H ; 


also Hen. 17 // -U, 


(2) 


*• Will! h tin* ai.' Jm ats tot nun." 

. 1 /. I/., n, Iv, t2. 

VAINNESS. ICinpty pridt*. lioaslftYliuss. , 

" l‘|l•l• fioiii raiHiim aiul m II glorious pridi*." 
Hrn. r V, I’lol., 20 ; v. also /*, .V., HI, iv, 
t-’o. 

VALANCE. Valnitr a town in tho Mmth 
ot loaiKP, a spat ot silk inanni.ictiirfs. 

1.. * ^^d>^s. llanuings ot a I'pd or cout'li, 

• a frini^p of ili.ipiTv. 

•' rir/ilfl(<' of Vrilli'r, Nold in liri dli*Wo|k.” 

i’. />/ .S . II, I, \S 0 . 

11., vl>. 'r<rfrinRp, lu'iicp, to dccoratt* 
with a hfaril. 

*■ Thy f.iiT is I'li.'iiiKVi/ siiu’i’ I s.iw th»r l.ist." 

f/ani., H, II, .*01. 

VALIANTLY. Handsoinoly, liiiply (with 
a usp similar hairlv). 

" O, 111* Muili'S valiantly." T. Ami 1 . ii, i tH. 

VALIDITY. ( i ) Strenj; t h , powpr, ptiicac y. 

" Ihirpiw is but tho slaw to innnory 
Ht violent birth, but iiotir vMuliiv.** 

Ham., lit, ii. i 33 - 

( 2 ) Valiip, worth. 

" This ring 

Whoso high ri*spo<’i .md rn h vaitJUv 
Hid lack a paralli*!." , 

A. IT., V.iM, ii)2 ; V, also K. E., 1 , 1 , 71 ; 
T. S\, 1 , i. 12. 

{}) A title to honour, a privilege. 

•• ytorr validity, 

Mon* honinir.ible state, more I'tiiirtship lives 
111 r.irrion- flies th.ui Ixonnsi.” 

K. an.i J . HI. iii, 33. 


VALUE. VI), (i) To bp worth, i*’ 

"Or^viiigly I think 

The peart* liotween the French and us not ' 
voiles I, 

Till cost that i 
Hen. Vm- 
Hi, 50. 

To appraisp, to cstppin. .. 

What is aught, but .li 'tis valued*" 

T. and C., II. ii, .S4. 

(3) 'I'o nriz(*. 

• " HiA'ond what can Iw veUtted, rieli or rare." 

*• K. /.., I, i, 46. 

t, 

(4) 'lo account, to p.stimatp, to rpckon. 

' " The/|iieen is valiird lliirly th<»iis.md ^Iroiig." 

\lhn. FZ -V, lii, 14. 

fc) ^ solit ‘thing in c()in}>ar- 

ison with soini-thing else.*' Cf. 
job xxvL'i, 16 : “It cannot be 
• I'rt/arr/ with 'ihp' 'gold • of llphir.” 

'** Mini* so iTiiuli 

niai I invAi’lf w.vt to mysi ll not mini* 

I'a/mng of h.r." • *' W. A.. IV, i, n 7 - 

VANISH. (1 ) 'I'o disapi)par,*to pass out of 

* vii*w. « gm 

••They made themsthis air into ’.Hinli they 
vaui.^Aed." Mar., 1 , \, .*)• 

(.’) '!»<) pa.ss away, to bp lost. 

"*Iis no Miiister ji^ no* aukiiSrd rl.iiin, 
Puk’d Irom the worn^h'ik-^ ot lnng*i'anis/ri/ 
ila>s." Urn. I' -11, iv, 80. 

(1) To isMip, to pscapp. 

“ Hilt Ih'^titohiiKliterhousenobiol iinnaiteth 
'I'o ni.*ke iiiifre vent lor p.i‘;s.igi‘ of In r bre.ilh, 
Wh’.eli tliroiiging through her liiis, so vanisfuth 
\s smoke from An/na." 

K.nf 1 .., io\i ; V. also A*, am//.. Ill, lii, in. 

VANITY. ( 1 ) An dliision, a magical show. 

" 1 must 

)i* siow upon tin; eyis of this v(>iiiig<i >>iirle 
« Some iMMi/y of mine art." Trmp., IV,!, 42. 

(2) Ihirpality, pin])tinijss. 

'* O heavy lightm s.s ! st'rioiis ! 

Mis-sh.ipen I'li.vis of well-seemin,' forms!" 

R. and /., ! i, 1(14. 

(3) Empty pridp. 

" t) heaven ! the vanity of wn-lehed fools." 

M M , V, 1, iSi. 

(4) A trivial, unsubstantial delight felt 

by lovers. i 

" A lover may bestride the goss.)iner 

I That idles in the wanton suiiinier air, 

And yet not fall ; so light is vanity." 

R. and /., II, vi, 20. 

(5) Frivolous pursuits. 

•/ " Ttie tide of blood in me 

Hath proudly flow’d in vani^till now." 

2 hS. IV-V, ii, 130. 

(6) Splendour, fine show. 

" To do the art that might the addition cam 
Not the world’s m.iss of vanity could make 

* c me." • ()/*., IV, ii, ift#. 

(7) An iiuliscrpticAi. a raiBdeineanoiir. 

" I prithee, trouble me no more with vanity " 

I s Hen. /I'-I, ii, 74. 

(S) Wicked fip.s.s. 

" 1 wo props tif virtue f*ir a Christian prince, 
To Slav him from the fall of eani/v.’* 

Rick. Ill HI. vii. u 7 



VAN 

chanicirr in* tin* old moralities 
and rny^enoh. 

“ You rofn<.* wiih IrttfTS aigainsi tliP 




and l.tkt' vaniiy piif 
9 tin* royalty o^lirr f.itht 

VANTAGE. I., subs, (i) 


kiiiR . 

sj'art .igainst 
K. /. . II. ii. 20. 
Advaiitam*. 


kgainsi 

i.T.“ < 


"*Lillh I'An/A^r shnll 1 n-.ip tlnrrbv. 

Rich, //-f, iii^2i8; v also Kuh. Il-V, 
IV, iji ; Run. ///>], iii, ',io. 

(j) Opportunity, conveniem^*. ^ 

fmo. '* Whi-n sli.ill woriirar from him ? 

Pis. Ht* assured, in.id^ii, 

With his ni'xt vantage.'* 

( ym., I, 111, 24 : V. alsij /fnA#/l/dII. v, rP 

(.1) Siiperl^)rity from favourable cir- 
cuiiistanee% , * 

• “ 'Tis no wisdom to si» nnuli 

Unto ail I'ln my of riafl .iiid vantage.'* . 

,• • •f/.ii. r-m. ji. 115 . 

( \) Piir.ii** : (a) To tin- vantage ” —to 

buol, 111 ddilitioii, ovtr ami alMn'i:. 

" Vi'^ .1 d*i;«n ; aiul .is^ii.inv to the vantaga 
.is«u>)i|ld stole the ti'oihl llwv pl.i\*d 
foi." O/A., IV'. 111^ III. 

(It) “ To i^iT^int.ijfi; of —to j»et the 
bi tter of. 

• If th‘-y get gniuini and vantage of Llw king.** 

* 2 Hen. /k'-Tl, iii, 5J. 

II.. ^). To pj^flt. 

'• Till! fli'^uries that to myself 1 do 
Doing thee v.mtagi', douljle.vanfi4i:<* tix-.** 

Sonnet LXXXVIII, i2. 

VANTBRACE. b. avatit, hras. 

Armour coverin^( the arm from the 
i-Iliow to the wr^t, (only onci: used by 
Shakespeare). 

“ 111 my vanthraSc put this witlnr'd hrawn.” 

7 '. and < .» I, til, 2<^7. 

VANI-COURIER. v. Vaunt-courier. 
VARIABLE, (i) Changeable. • 

" 1 n»AiT Ig'.ird a passion yi confuvd 
So strange, outrigwus, Ikiid so vartahic.** 

M. I''., II, viii, 13 ; V. al^ji R. and / , II, 
ii, 111. 

(2) Various, different. 

" Stalls, bulk*., wiiid«)ws. 

Are smother'd up, h-ads fill'd, and ridges 
horsed, 

With variuhte roinplexiou',." 
f'or., ^I, 1 , 200 ; V. also Hatn , III, i, 180. 
VARLET. b’. viilef. flute. — I'lic origi- 
ii.'il form w,u* vaslct, for vussalrt, diiiffiii. 
from vassal, varlet and valcl are doublet-*. 

(1) A page, an attendant, a ftKjtnian. a 
knight's follower. Note.-#M^lory 
has '4My gentleVurft-/ ha.s come in." 
’* Call here my varlett I'll unarm ag.iin." 

/’. and C., I, I, I ; v. also lien. I'-IV. ii, 2. 

(2) A rogue, a rascal, a scoundrel, a 

term of contempt. Cf. I^atr.npnt 
and Fletchef, IVomen Pleaded, II, 
4 : “ There*s money for thee : 

thou art a nrecious vaflet.*' 

** I .im tie- wn»-st that evt r ch'-wed 

with a tooth." 

I Hen. 11, 22 ; v. alv» K. L., II, 11, 

21 ; II, IV, 182; .H. A., IV, 11, 6/>; 
Coe., V, li, 72. • 


(^) Possibly —harlot. 


VAS 


I lion ,irt 

I’lirirt." 


tlioiight to 


Iv .Arhill.V 
/*. and t‘., V, 


m.ih- 
1. 14. 

Note, l-'.iriiier quotes yi-kkii. Honest 
ir^ere.- “ ' I is .1 in ih- varlel sine, nif* loid" 
(the person .iddpssul )» iiig .1 Iftiiloi ni bov's 
I Mill s). 

VARLETRY. The r.dible. tin* mol. 
Note. -K. Ih owning m.tki-s iisi of the 

word in StifdrUif, V*l : 

• 

• " Wh.il -with giiarders piw on niw, 

Gav sw.irins of varletry th.it loiiie .ind go, 

I’agrs to dice wilh.V • 

" SI1.1II they hoist lie* up* 

And show me to the shoiitnii; varletry 

.•I . iiiii/ <■ , V, ii, ‘»n 
• 

(1) Todivi-rsily. 

llv rrffid/." 

/.. / . , IV. 11. 


Of cmsiiniig Kon^i-." 

VARY. l..vb. A.,frs. 


" 'riic- 1 ‘pllhet'i.iiie 

, * « 

(j) li> rli.iiiKi'. , 

“ Oin •* iiiop I'll III Ilk liiiv love ■•in niry 

^ • Wll." /.. i . IV, III, «|5 

Jk. iiitrs. (i) I'o altei\ ^ * 


' l-ortiine’s ln•NKl vanes 

l/)«To thifer. 

0" '1 litMi variest no more fimii |>i< king of pm si s 


.ig.iiii. 

Per., Ill, Piol. 47. 


til. in giving dm 
ing." 


lion doth lioiii I ilioiir* 
I Hen. /r II, 1, 4t 


11., subs, ('b.inge, variation, c.ipiiie. 

"X’li'gi', .ilhnii, .iiid turn tliur h.ihyoii 

0 Im .iks 

Will! iv‘*iy gill .iiid vary ol lll•lJ in.isliis." 

K. /.., II, 11, 7 --. 


VASSAL. 

sepvqint. 


1 ., subs.® (1) .'\ subji U, a 


(■!) 


II. 


" |f' III IS Ilf siirh priWi r. 

It wiitild loiiliol iiiv il.tiu's ginl, S« leliiis, 
Aiidnuk* .i,ri(imf ol him." /Vm/*., 1 , 11, 172 

.\ -ilav'-, a low wn-tcli (a term i»l 
;d)iiM'). 

‘* Tli-il h iliow ivi'.wi/." * 

/ /.., I, 1, e’ii ; V. .ilsii K. /.., 4 , i, 151. 

a'lj. Servile, siilisi ivieiit. 

'• Who !• .ivi -v lln^Mr.lv’d the liki te s-. *il .1 in in 
Thy proud h<-.iit's slave .iiid nitwi/ wn-bli 
to be." .Sunnet t'XI.I, u. 

VASSALAGE. V\'issals. subjects colircl 
ively (abstract lor i.micrete). 

" My In art D-.its lliii.k* rtliaii a fevemus pulse 
And .ill iiiy»|i*iwers flo th'ir besl'iwiiig lo.e, 
lake vasJilagr .it Vim wares eniiiiinleiing 
of majfsf^." T. and C., Ill, 11, 37. 

VAST. I., arlj. (i) Waste, tle.serti;d. 
lonr-ly. 

^ " b.tviiii.i, wr.*rt thou thus surpris'd, sweet gn I, 
Ravish'd and wrong'd, ;is Mnloiiiila w.is, 
I-nrc'd ill the nithlcss, vast, and gloir.iy 
wfx>rli ? " 

T. A., IV, i, 53; V. alvi 0th., I, iii, 140. 
Vnoccupied. ^ ^ 

" Hlaek stage for tragiilies .iiid niiirtin-rs fell ! 
Vail Mii-u>iiM:.iling ch.ioi ! nurse of bhiriie." 
^ R. of L., 707. 

(3) Capacious, of great extent. 

" OfiJ w,s inor« devils than vast hell t.,i% 
hold." M. N. H., V, I, 9. 


• U) 



VEL 


(4) Wulrspn-ad, oxcisMivt*. utter. 

*' Vast (iiiifiisinii aw.iits 

« • • 

TIh' itiiiiuii'-nt «lri ay *if wifsifti 

• K". y., IV^ ni. 152. 

• 

II., siii>s. (i) An t'lnpty desolate 
sln'lch. ii ljoiin<iless rxpansc, 
applied to iiiidni^lit <liirkiies.s inas- 
miicli as the pros]iect^s not boiimled 
by distinct objects. 

C'f. Milton, l*arii(/isr Lo^t, VI, 203: ^ 
*' 'rimiiigh tlw of H«*av*ii 

“ 'Two iiikIiIs tiM-si* 

M.'irccilih .’uicl llcniardo, on their watch, 

111 the- (Iv.'ifl I'ds/iand iiiiddlo nf the night 
lU-i'ii llnpi mronnlrTM.'* 

Ham., I, ii, kjH ; v, also Ttmp., I, ii. 127; 

•W. r., I. I, 28. 

{^) The sea, an expanse of 'water. / 

“'Ihiiii (lOil of this vast, r<liukn those 

siiifii s will* Ii w.isii iMith hoavon and holt.** 
yv*. m. i. I. 

<rASTIDIT,Y. Vastness, irninciisity. , * 

** ivrpotii.il iliir.iliro, a rostr.nint, 
'riiouKh ill tho world's vtistitiity ymi had, 
Tt» a doti'ilaiiiM siopo.’* A/.iA/., 

VASTLY. Like a whle stretch ofiilcsi^rt 
wa!;^te (only once nsc-d by Shakespeare). * 
t *' Who, liko a l.ito.s.irk'd isl.iiid, vastly sUhkI 

D.iro and unpiopicd in this fi.irful llfHtd.'* 
K. (if L,, 1740. 

VASTY. Boundless, of iiiiineiise i>f:tent. 
Tl. Drayton, Eatl of Sutrey to Lady 
Cerat iliac'. c , 

"A littio bird , , . 

Ila^ lost Itself in tlif bro.id vasty skv.*'«. 

** I ran r.ill spirits fmm the f'.i.s/v <lcw.'* 

i Htn. /r-ni, i. M : v. .iis«. .i/. v., n, 
vil, 41 : Hen. P- l, I’lol., 12 ; 11 , ii. 123 ; 
III iv, 103. 

VAULTAGE. An arched cellar, a vaulted 
rooyi. 

*‘ Ilo'U call von lo so ,hot an answer nf it. 


VAUNT, 2 . l‘‘. «!•««/ —before, in fcont. 

Subs. The beginniiif^ the first ’part. 

•* Our play • 

l.r-.ilis dii^r tl|? vaunt and firstling^ of those 
» broils.” /*. and C., Proli, 27. 

VAUNT-COURIER. * rorcninncr, pre- 
cursor : V. Vaunt, 2. 

** Vou sulphurous aiyl tliouKhl-cxrTuting 
fires, • 

Vaunt-couriers of oak-rleaving thundorlKdls, 
Singe niy white head.*' 

• Kr L., Ill, ii, 5. Cf. I, ii, 201; 

“ Jfcve's lightnings, llio precursors 
O* the dro.'ulail thtiiidi'-r- claps, iTinre inoincii- 

* And ^^it-outruiiiiiiig wrrr not.” 

VAWARD. t;yi» + guard. * 

The van,, the vanj^ard of an army. 

" My lord, most Iniinbly on my knee 1 \>vg 

* The loading pf the vaward.’* 

• Hen. V~IV, iii,«i30t. w. alsai Cor., I, vi, 53 ; 

X Hen. VI-l, i, %\2. 

{2) The forepart of anything. 

** We that^are in the vahwd of youth, I must 
confess, arc* wags Ion." 

, 2 Hen. iV-l, ii, 153 ; v. .ilso .M. M. D., IV, 

I, xb4. ^ 


VEAL. F. veatt ; L. vitellus —a little calf. 
A ^alf. Cf. Cotgrave, Freiifh Dic- 
tionary : ** Veel— a calfe t'lr v^lc." 

" * Veal,* quoth theDiifPhm.vt ' Is not veal 
a calf /. /.., V, ii, 247. 

Note. — The pun is on I hr Diitchinairs 
pronunciation of nr//. Uoswill quotes I he 
0/ J)r. Hodypotl : 

Doctor.- Hans niy very speciall friend ; 
fail .iiid trot, nu- bo right gl.id for lo sec you 
veaie. « 

Harvs. What, do you make .1 calfe of me, 
M. Doctor ? " • 

fhe Cambridge Editors obs»*r\'e : ** l*ho 
w'ord alludi'd to is VM, a word which would 
be li,kcly to bp known from the f«<equent 
use w'hich the sailors from Hamburg* nr 
nn'mcii would have c.'iiise in make of the 

r linse zu viel in theirr bargains with the 
aniflon shofikct'pi'rs.'* 


sThat c.i\e,s and wniiiby vaultascs of France j VEGETIVE. L. vigCO^l llouribh. 

Cl. .11 ..liirl.. ....Ilf IrM.. ■' 1 


Shall chide vour trespass." 

Hen. I'-ll, iv, 124. 

VAULTY. (i) .Ari-hed, concave, vaulted. 

" Tins shower . . . makes roe more .miarcd 
Than had 1 .s^tii Ib.e vauliv top of heaven 
Figured iiiiile o'er with buniing meteors.** 
A'.y., V, ii.32 : V. also K. lOn/ y.,lll,v ,22 ; 
R. of IK). 

(2) Empty, hoUow, ca'vcriious. 

" Tut my cyobatls in thv vdulty bromrs.” 

K. /., ill, iv, 30. 

VAUNT, 1 . F. I'rtMicr— to boast; L. 
rn MM.? —empty. 1 

I. , vb. To exult, to make a bold show. 

"The foe VAimfsin the field.” 

Rich. ///-V, in, 289. 

II., sul)s. A boast, a brug. . 

s c • 

" By repeniing of hi> high descent, 

.\s, next the king he wa.s successive heir 
And such high raNN/.s of his nobiUtv. 

Did instigatt* the btHl-lain, braimsick duchess, 
By wiclfi*d means lo frame ^^uA sov'rcign’s 
i fall." ^ic*. ///-Ill, 1, 50. 


A vegetable, a plant. Cf. Mabbinger, 
Old Law, I, i : 

** Belter than those vrgetives. 

Whose souls die w-ith them." 

” I have 

(Together with my practic^) made familiar 

To me and to my aid, the best infusions 
t Tliat dwell in tvgrftvrs." i’rr.. Ill, ii. 39. 

VELURE. F. velours — velvet. 

. Velvet. Cf. Beaiirnunt and Fletcher, 
The ^oble Gentleftian, V. i : 

" xKlien you come first, did you not walk the town. 
In A long cloak half compass ? an old hat 
Lin'd with vetlure.** 

** His horse with one girth six times pieced, 
and a woman's crupper of veluzf, which 
hath two letters for her name fairly set 
• t down in studs.*; T. 0/ 5 ., HI. ii, 57. 

VELVET-DISH. A cap or head-dress 
resembling a porringer in shape. Note.— 
lialliwcU ob^eiA’es tlie same expression 
in the Returnc from Parnassus (1606) : 
** With a rounde velvet dish on his head, 
cto keepe warm the broth of his witte.” 
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VEN 


GUARD. AjKTaon wvar- 

orn.imt-iital tnminmj;. •:! wvarcr 
y, a fomalo^ol the liiuher raiikh. 


.# " 'Vli\, this w»is inouKlttl on .1 poniiigt'r ; 

A vtlvft i/isM ; ftp, In*! liwtl and Jillhy.’* 
0 ^ r. 0/ .S'., l\', hi, no. 

VELVET-GUARD. 

iiig an orn, 

(»f liiUTy, a fomale^ot the liij»he 

'•* Swi-.ir ini;, KalP. Uki* a lady as thou art, 
A*g«’ioil incMilli-filling oath, and li'.ixp ‘in 
sixiih/ # 

And siK'h pMtrst^ht popppr-ging* itin-ad, 

To vdvet-guarJa and Siincl.iv<uti/i-ns.'* 

0 I tltn. i. i5J. 

VENEREAL. L. IV/nrs^tht* gotUIchS of 
love. • 

iN-rtniniiig to sexual lovt#(oiily one# 
usetl by •Shakespeare), f I. l’)ry<lon, 
Jttvcml, VI, 44M ; “ Nothing is fe^n’d 
tliis vcuvrrm htrife.^' • ^ 

" No, madam, tln'sp mv no Vi'ncrcai signs."^ 
- •• • r. .4., 11^ in. 17. 

VENEW (yeney). . v. Venue. 

VENGE. Vb. (i) 'I'o avenge. * 

'’’Main t-oiningf^n 

To WPMJfP nip, as 1 iii.iv."* /ioi. T I, ii, nji. 

(->) To revelling ^ , 

“ Ihr k*pst way to tvfi/;*: iny (ao?sl*‘r*s d< .'illi.** 
• Hich. 1 1 I, li, y». 
VENGBANCE. 1 .. siib.s. (t) Keveiige. 

piiiiikliniet^t intlicted in reliirit for an 
injui7 or olffite. 

• * *' riiij rarer artion is 
In virtue ih.iti in vengeance.** 

Temp., V, i, 3» ; v. «ilso Men. T-IV, i, 72 ; 
K. L., II, IV, 137. 

(2) Harm, mischief. 

“ WIiiIps the <^p (if man did wivn me 
lli.it would do no vengeance to im .** 

. /I. V. /., JV, til, ^8. 

{3) A ciir.si'. 

'• A vengeance on M, thorp 'I i«i." 

^ • 'T. G. r., II, ill, 17. 

(4) IlM'd 'IS an exclanuLlion, impreca- 
tioii. (•* invcxialion— fle.tice, or 
mischief. 

** Wlial tiic vengtanee ! 
Omid he m>t speak 't in fair ? " 

Cor., Ill, i, 2^2. 

11., adj. JXmeed, devilish, confounded : 

V. subs. (4). 

“ My mind misfit vos ni<' 

This fcHow has a vengeance triik o' iho hip.” 

• r. .V. K„ 11. Ill, 03 . 

111., adv. Dcf.ctdly, hence, exceetlingly. 
('I. an old play, SewCi*dnmc, 1, 283: 
“ [ am vengeance tirie." 

Ki*'s venccatue protid and Icv^ not the 
•Ip.” Cor., II, li, 4. 


%uiniuoii pvopi 

VENOM. 2\di. Venumoihs, 
pernicious. 


poisonous. 


” There are found 
Lascivious metres, <0 wlic^ te^m 
Tlie open car of youth doth alwavs lir-tcn.” 
Ru'k. //-II, •i, 19; V. also Rice. ///-I. 
ill, 291 : ) Men. VI-ll, ii, 138; C. E.,§ 

V, ». of I-. *50- 

VENOM-MOUTHED. \^nomous, spite- 
ful. 

" This butcticr's cur is venotn-ynouthed.** 

Men. Vm~h 1^20. 


VENOM OF SUGGESTION. Pdi.soiTous 
insimutions. 

“That till- uiulpd vpssi'l n( Ux 11 MoihI. 
Mmgli-d vitli triiowi of sugeesivn- 

* • * • 

Sh.ill iii‘Vi'i h.ilv." j //i'« /r-IVfiv, 4V 

VENOMOUS. (1) Maligii.int, malicious. 

” Hpshnw tin* «itih! with irfiomnNi; wights 
she st.iV'>.’’ T tiiif/ IV, n. 12 

(2) Hurtful,*in jitriou.s. periticiotis. 

• „|4 

Thy tears .srp s.,||i>r iii.m ,» jniinfior nun's, 
AndirHaiHoiisJothinri VI'S." Cor., IV, 1, 2t. 

VENT. 1 ., stills, (i) A .small Aperture 

or opiMiiuj'. 

" H»»w thy woiinifs do Mi'i'J .d iii.inv " 
T. ami V, iii, 91. 

^(2) portal, a ‘gati'W.iN , :f passage. 

• ^ ” Which til V'lii uill tiiip 

'Ihi' t'l'nf of Jit.iiniK vvhi-ii lnuii Knniour 
spr.iks f £ Hen. 11’ -Ind , 2 

(3) ICaf^iT exntellii'llt (.1 tei'lilIKal term 

* ^ in iiunting when the iioiind is nfl 

the s'lenf. !•'. /r»/-Asei*uf). 

*' L* l ini- h.ivp w.ii, i.iv 1 ; it pi.m- 

* eiis f.ir .IS d.iv dirt’s flU'hl ; it's !.|iiit<lv, 

w.ikiiig, .indililr, .ind lull of venl.'* 

• • ( or., IV, \i, 221. 

* Nhitp. It IS null'd th.it III till I’itinhur,’h 

KtTino fur OiloliiT, th'’ r\|»ir'.-.iun 

“lull fil vi'iil “ IS ixphuniil Ijv iifT'iiM t*i 
.1 hniiinig term. “ Wlu'ii the Imund viiiU 
anvlliing, In* p.iiisi'4 tu vnifv Ihi' m'IiI, 

• .iiid llun, full III f.ifi'-r ix'it'iiiMil, sU-.iitis 
in th'' li‘.is!i lu til' .itiir tin' g.iiii' ... *lu 
sti'.un .it till' ly.iin or Ir.ish ' n|»>n g>Mir| vi-nl' 
IS in Sli.ikispi .Uju’-# plir.i’.i' lo ln’ ‘full uf 
vonl' or la nihn wmdH k'^i'iily •xulul. full 

• of pluck »*r I uui.ig'' ’’ 

(4) f>i.scharg('. "liiission, 

“ 111 IP on Ins li|i .iHt 

Th'-ri'isarrnfof lil'Hhl." el arn/t' , V, 11, 132. 

! (:;) rtter.inci-, expn’.'unn. 

*' I'P*' Ti'nf uf words Nivi 's Iip' d*iih .p.mi.u'* 

r. uiuial., U4. 

(f») M^eut'"n, fuiblicity. ^ 

, ” I hull ilursl in.iki: luh-i.ihk venl uf Ihy 

' Ir.ivf 1 ." et. If'., II, III, 21 j. 

II., vb. (1) To emit. 

' " Wle-n .iir luiiics out, ;iir (■•uiu'S in ; then''. 

I tHfi.i .ihrit.id VI wliuli suin'' .is tlut >uii 

j lenf.*' ( ym., I, n, 4. 

j (2) T(i litter, to »l»'(.Iare to express, 

i “VVh.1l hi^ hri.isi furg'-s, th.it Ins luiu'ijr; 

t innsl venl.*’ a 

: (fur., Ill, I, 238 : v. .dsn et. Y. L., II, vii. 

I 4f , 7 . .V., IV', I, H. 

! VENTAGE. A small hole (jr stop in the 
. rccord'jr for the pas.sage of air. 

, * “ Govi-ni tlipst ventages with yuur finfi''r .ind 

thutnb.” Mam., Ill, 11, 124. 

: VENTURE. Subs, fi) The risking of 
^ something on an event the result of 

whfth cannot be clearly foreseen. ^ 
"Tlus was '2 venture, sir, th.it JhUtU served 
' fur.” .V/. y., r, lii, 82. 

(2) A cAninercial speculation. 

'^If ukp an ill venture come unluckily 
home, 1 t'rcak.” 2 Men, IV, Eptl., fo. 



VEX 


(3) A thing put to hazard, a stake. ( 

** Had 1 such wniwe forth, 

Tlie better part of my affccuons would 
Hr with my hopes abroad.*' ^ 

AI. r., I, i, 13 ; V. also / C., IV, lii, 222. . 

(4) 'An ^Ivcnturc, a danger, a peril. 

" A scum of Bretons, and tiasc lackey peasants, 
Whom their o'or-dnyed country vomits forth j 
To di'siierate vtniuret and assured drstruo { 

lion.** w. i//-v, hi. 319. ; 

(5) A venturer, a prostitute, as-itrumpet. 

" A lady . . . hired . . . with diseased v«n-* 

ms, . 

>hat play with all in(innitii‘S for gold 
Wliich rottenness can lend nature." 

Cym., I, vi, 123. 
Note. - y* Venturers those who ruA their 
persons for gold. 

VENUE (Venew or Veney). F. venue ; 
L. venio. \ ‘ * 

(1) .All aitiu'k in fencing, applied to a 
thrust or hit, a coming on. 

** flaying .at sword and d.igger with a imster 
I of frnee ; three vfttfya lor a dish of • 

i; 4 ewcd jirunes.” .W. W, W., 1, i, 2^6. 

(2) A combat, a conflict, a trial, a touch, 

an onseU- a bout. • ' 

" Now, by the salt w.ive of the |Ieditcr- 
rtneuiii, a sweet touch, a quick venue*<nf , 
wit.” L. L. L., V, i, 54. 

VERBAL. (1) Literal, word answering 
word. 

** All Ihe neighbour caves ... 

Make verbal repetition of her monns."^ 

y, and /f., 831. 

(i) Oral, spoken,* expressed in words. 

s Made she no verhtU question ? ** ^ 

A', f... IV, ili, 24, 

(3) Fond of tvanls, verbose. Cf. Mid- 
dleton, .-I Chaste Maid» I, i, 64 : 
“He’s grown too verbal.** 

" Yt>u put me to fnrgi't a Uidy's manners 
By being so verbal.** Cym., 11 , hi, 104. 

Note.— '• Pl.iiii-Mp«ken«* .iiid "cxplieil'* 
t'avo al<(o Inimi given sis the explmmlion of 
the use of the wHird here. 

VERGE, (i) The extreme edge or brink. 

*' You are now within a (not 
Of the i'.xlri’iue verge.'* A. L., IV, vi, 36, 

{2) A ring or circlet of metal. 

*• The inclusive verge 

Of Bidden metal that must round mv brow." 

/iieh. //l-iV, i, 58. 

(3) Compass, spMse^ scope. 

" Ihniisand flatterers sit within thv crown. 
Whose compass is no bigger than thy head ; 
And >‘el encaged hi so small a verge.* 

Rkh. //-II, i. 103 . 
Note.— The allusion is to the legaPterm 
v/rge-the eompass about the king's court 
boimding the jurisdiction of Ihe lora steward 
of the royal houaehold, which extended 
for twelve miles round: cf. BUckstone. 
roMmcNtann, Bk. HI. ch. 6: "Tl%‘ verge 1 
X of the court in tHU respect extends hx twelve 
miles round the King's palace, of residence." 

(4) Limit, bounds, confines.^, 

" Or here or elsewhere to the furtl^t verge 
That wet teas survey'd by English eye."i 
,% Ak*. //*I. i; 93 . 


VERIFY, (i) To prove to be tru-?; to 
confirm. V 

" Verify our title with their lives.” 

^ /C. II. i, 277 . 

(2) To affirm, to piaintain. 

" They have vtfifud unjust things.” 

M. A.f V, i. 206. 
Note. — Probably one. of Dogberry's quaint 
blunders for ” tost(|fy.” ^ 

(3) To back up. to second, to support 
4 the credit of. 

”1 havoever ihri/lAf my friends." Cor., V, ii, 17. 

VERITY. (1) Trutli, agreement with 
" fact. % 

" Presently ftic duke 

Said't was the fear ind«j^. and that he doubted 
\ ^ *T would pnlvc thv of certain words 

Spoke by a holy monk.” Hen. VlH-l, it, 1 79. 

* (2) Sincerity. dbn8,taijcy. 

" 1 think he is not a pick-purse nnr a linrse. 
stealer, but for his vrrtly fh love, 1 do 
think him as concave as a covered 
goblet or a wonn-eaten nut.” 

A. Y, IT.. Ill, iv. 25; v.«al« Mae., IV. 
ili, 92. 

VERSE. Vb* Tx> tell i{r[>octry, to relate 
})Octically. 

*' I kndW 

W^eii thou hast stnl'n awcij^irom kiryland. 
And in the shape of Cmin sat all d.fy. 
Playing on |>ipes of corn, anihi^stng love 
To amorous PhiUid.a.” M. S. £>., II. i, 67. 

VERY. Adj. (i) True, real. 

" *Tis an ill cifence for a gi'ntlrxnan, 
£speci.illy against his very Irieiid.” 

T. G y., HI, ii. 41 ; V. aM AI. V., III. 
226 ; A. and III. i, 107. 

(2) Exact, precise. . 

" I'll write straight to my sister, 

To lK>ld my very course.” 

A. L., 1 . iii, 26; V. also Temp., II, tt, 

*(3) Merc. 

" B|iy wc cram 
Within this lAoodrn O the iwry casciues 
That did affright the air at Agincourt ' *' 
Hen. y-~l, Prol., 13 : v. also Rich, ill I, 
iv, 60 ; r. 0/ 5 ., IV. iii. 32. 

(4) Full, complete, perfect. 

" Thou hast the vrrtrsf shrew of all.” 

T.ofS., V, ii, 64. 

VESPER. The evening stare hence, fig. 
the evening. » 

* "Thou hast seen thest> signs; 
They are black vesper*s pageants.” 

C., IV. xiv. 8. 

VEXATI9N. (1) Annoyance, torment. 
Cf. 'Dcut. xxviii, 10 : “ The (dwd shall 
send upon thee cursing, vexation, and 
rebuke." 

" AU thy veudroHM 
Were but my tiiato of thy hive." 

• • • , Temp., IV, i, 5. 

(2) Excitement, storpimg. 

. " Harm not younelf with your veudron ; 

I am senseless of your wrath.*' 

, ^ . Cym., I, i, 134. 

(3) Humiliation, mortification. 

" Give him deserved vexaiiom.** 

V Cor., Ill, iff, ¥40. 



VIA. 


VIL 


(4>»JVarr>'. grief, sorrow.** 

•* Your rhil^on wfre vfxaiton to ynat youth.** 
Rick. ///-IV. iv. io7. 

VIAJ An exclamation (ff enloii^gomont 
m exultation for $way ! f^o on. CL 
Florio, “ Via —an adverb of encourage- 
ment used by commanderh, as also by i 
riders to theirahor^es.'* j 

*' Ah, h.! ! Mi«trri*s Fnrtl and Mistros. PaAc, 
havp I rncoiiipassiHl you ? gi} to ; vial '* i 
M. IVJIY.. 11. II. 1.^6; V. aHh M. V., 11 $ \ 
11, XI i L. L. /», I, 134 i V, it, XU. 

VICE, 1 . F. vice ; L. viitum. 

(1) A fault, a blemish, a defe^jt. * 

" IJiilrs^ !iolf>charity hr soinolinica a vice. 
And deiriid Qiirsi*lv«‘« it a tin.'* a,. 

^ • Oik.. II, Ui. iSi. 

(2) Indulgence of imgioral passions, i 

depravity. • • • 

'* In the iatnrss hi thesf pursy times 
VirtiK' itsi'l/ of vice must ^irdon U'a.** 

' • Vam., Ill, iv, 151. 

(3) A buffoon or clown of the old 
moratitie%^t(ui reprasenting one 
specific vice, as Iniquity, Covetous- 
n|;ss. etc. The |X‘i‘sonagc was so 
named from the mischicYoui#nature 
ol his f^ner^l conduct. 

" A sl.l^^^hilt is noftwentioth part tli«* tithe 
Of v«ur pn'Cfdfnl lord ; a vice of kings.** 
Ham.. Ill, IV, 9S ; v. also T. N., IV, ii, 134. 

VICE, 2 . F. vis —a vice, a spindle of a 
press; L. px/i5— a vine, anything which 
twines or w'imls. • 

I., subs, (i) A ^crew, a clamp. 

Margi. '* We have biicklfn of < Hir own . 

Bene. If you use thi'iii, Margaret, ymi must 
• put in tlic pikes with a vice.*' 

• M. A..V,U. 10^ 

(2) A grasp, a gripe. 

*' An I hut list him once* an a* conir hut 
witliiii iny vice." 2 Hen. /Y-II, i, 21. 

IT., vb. To screw, to force, to impel. 

*' He thinks,— nay, with all confidence Im 

SWIMfS, 

As hr had seen *t or been an instrument 
To vice yon to *t,— that you have touch’d 
Ills quern.** 

IF. T.M, li. 40,1. Cf. T. N., V, i. 123: 

'* And that 1 partly Anew the. instrument 
That screws me from my true place in your 
favour.** 

VICIOUS. (I ) Morally corrupt, immoral. 

**(He is) vseioM, ungentle, fooUsh, blunt, 
unkind.’* C. £., tv. li, 21.' 


(2) Defcclive, faulty. 


** Some vicious mole of nature.** 

^ Ham., I, iv, 24- 

(3) Wrong, sinful. ^ 

** It had been vicAiii to have mistnStrrl her.** 
# Cym., V, v, 65. 

(4) Kvil-minded, ill-conditioned, given 
to put the vdrst covstruction on a 
thing. 

** Though I perchance am vkiout In my 
guesa.** Otk., HI. tu. 141. 


VICTRESS. A female victor (only once 
u.Hed by Shakesix'are). 

**,Shr sh.'ill be Side virtress. Cars.ir*s Caesar.’* 

• Rich. ///-IV. IV, 

VIE. L. invito challetigi*. • 

(i) To challenge on the valu^ of one’s 
hand against that of an opponent 
(a term in the oldgameof priinero), 
to offer as a stake! to play as for a 
wagar in, hence, to try to oiitilo in. 

* ** Slir hung about iny neck, and kiss on kiss 

She iiMf SO fast. protcsuiiK oaili on oHtii, 

Tlial in a twinr she won me to her loti*.** 

T. ot S.. II, i, toj. Cf. ca/w-ro outbid 
in T. 0/ S., II, I, 379 ; v. also Per.. Ill, 

1, 26. • ^ 

• (2) To rival, to compete in. 

. ** N.iturr wants stuff 

• I'd vie itrange forms with fancy. ** 

• A. and C.. V. ii. fjH ; v. .ilso Per. IV, Prol-, 3 ). 

VIEW, (i) Range* of vi.sion, reach of 
sigl)t. • 

• " Thiifcc growing feathers pluck'd fumig 

• C.irs.'ir'a wing ^ # 

Will iiiaki! him fly an nnlmary pTuh. 

Who else would ao.ir aUivn the vuw of mrri 
*.\iid Aerp us all in servilu fcarfuliicM." 

/. C; I, i, 75. 

(1) Sf^tit, presence. 

" Here in the view of mrii • 

1 will unfold Bonn* causes of your dratlis."* 
Ruk. II III, i, fi. 

(3) The public gaze. 

W " Mrcliaiiic slaves 

grrasv aprons, riih », and hamiiiers, sh.iU 
Uplift us to till’ virti’." A.andC.,V.ii,iii> 

(4) Appearance, lotfk? 

• ** Alas, tiiat lovv^, .so gf r>f!.‘ in liis vine ^ 

• Slioiilil Im* mi tvr>uin"iui and rough in pneif ! " 

K.andJ., l.i, ifii ; Vxilsofif. F.,lll,u, 13a. 

(5) Observation, opinion. 

*' Si>m« limes the b»Min of her view gilded my 
Iwt.” .M. W. W., I, 111, VJ. 

(6) Op]X)rtunit.y for observation, • 

" Vn*i slioiild tri’Mil a ivjiirsn^ 

I’n-rty and full of vteui." Cym.. Ill, iv. 147. 

(7) i/ecoriiin. fitness. 

'* Order gave eat li thing vuw." 

Hen. VHIA. I, 44' 

VIGIL. The eve Udorc a saint's day. 

" Hu that sli.ill II VP this day, and spp old age. 
Will yearly on the vigil feast his ndghboiirs." 

, Hen. F-IV, iii, 45. 

VILIACO. • Ital. Figlfofeo— a rascal, a 
scoundrel, a base scurvy fellow. 

A villain, a coward, a scoundrel. Cf. 
Ben Jonson. Every Man Out of His 
Hutaouf. V, 3 : “ Now out, base viliaco.** 

** Ucthinkt already In thia dvU broil 
1 tee them lording It in London streets. 

Crying ' Fifiwo / * unto all they moet." 

3 Hen. F/-iy, vHi, 44- 

^LLAAbRY. a collco*ion of villages, a# 
" district. Note. — Wright suggests a 
collection^/ villagers. 

" gobin Gnodfellow, are you not he 
Thai zrigliU the maidens of* the viUageey ? ** 
M, N. D., II, i, 35.e 



VIL 


VIl^IN. L. villanus —a farm-bcrvant ; I 
villa farm. 

I., subs, (i) Aserf, a vas-sal, astTvant. 
a peasant altachcH] to SL^illa or 
, farnU, hence, one of low extraction. 

Cfi Philemon tlolland. Translation 
of Livy : ** We yield not ourselves 
to be your villains or slaves " (non 
ill servitiitein nrjs tr^imiis). 

*' 1 ;iin no vtUain \ 1 am tliv younfSfst a<m of 
Sir Kowlaiul d(^ 13oys.'* ^ 

A. Y. I, i, 49 : V. also K. lit, viC 
79 ; li f If «. ^9 ; of £», ii3«* 

(2) scoundrel, a rascal. < 

" O, villain, vtf/ain I his vory opinion in the 

l«*l(i r, abhorred vUlain f unnatural, 
clet(‘sUxl, brutisti villain.** , 

If. 1, li, M > ; V. also A . V. L., I, i, 48 *• SO* 

(3) A term of slight affectibn or tend^V- 
ness, like scam]:\.or rogue. Note. — 

It is used as a feminine in T. N., 

II. v. II. « a 

*' Lrii)k on me with your welkin eye ; 

** vUlaik ! 

Most dear’s! ! niv rollop ! '* 
ll'. r., I, ii, jiia ; v. also 7' A., V, I, 30 ; 
r. and C., HI. ii, 3i- 

II.. a< 1 j. Fiaso, low, viUaitioiis. * ^ 

’ '^Tiie villain Jew with outciies raisi'd the 
duke.** M. V., 11, viii, 4 * 

VINDICATIVE. Vindictive, revengeful 
(only once used by Sh<ake.spcar«). 

** Out he, in heat of action, 

Is iiion* iriWiLa/ftY than jealous love.** 

r. and C., IV, v, 107 . 

VIl^WED. I’ropcrly ftnewed, A.S. , 
/iMcgrtw— to become mouldy or musty; 
finig —mouldy. 

Mouldy, musty. Note. — In the S.W. 
of England P#««y— mouldy, especially 
ap|)lied to bread or cheese. Vinnewed- 
ore is copper ore that has a green or blue 
efSbrescence upon it. Cf. Beaumont, 
Letter to Speght (in his Chaucer) : 

•* Many of Chaucer's words are iKicome, 
as it were, vinew'd and hoary with over 
long lying.” 

** Most mouldy, musty, unsallcd. 

Speak then, thou vmtu'd'sf leaven, speak.** 
T.and C., 11, i, 14 - 

VIOL-DE-GAMBOYS. 'a corruption of 
** viol-dc-gambo.”* Ital. viola da gamba ; 
gamba — the leg ; F. jambe — the le^. I 
A fashionable instniment of the tune, ! 
a base viol, a violoncello : so named, 
because when being used it was placetl 1 
lictween the legs of the player. Cf. 
Marston, Malcontent, Induction, 20 : 

5/v. ** O cousin, oomc you shall sit bc^teen mt* 

% ^ 4 

5mMo. No, indeed, cousin ; the audience then « 
will lake me for a viol-dt^gjambo, and think 
that you play upon me.** « 

** He plays on the vkije-gunboys, and 
speaks three or four languages.** 

^ r. A*.. I, Hi, 24 * 


VIOLENT. T..adj.*“ (i) Furious, s^rmy. 
turbulent. 

*' Float upon a wild ana violent sea.** • 
j ^ Mae., IV. U, 2X. 

(2) Feverish, unq^iiet. ' 

** The vudent fit o* the time craves it u physic 
For the whole state.** Cor., Ill, ii, 33. 

(3) Eficcted by force, c unnatural. 

**Thc duke .yet liVIs that Henry shall depose. 
But him outlive, and die a violent death." 

# 2 (fen. F/-I, iv, 31. 

(4) Outrageous* 

** Some violAU hands were laid on Humphrey's 
, yfe." 2 Hm. F/-I 1 I, ii, 138. 

(5) Rash* reckless. 4 

He most violent author 
Of his o%qi just rem^4|L^" Ham., lV,^v, 63. 

(6) Robust, vigorous. 

r " Purpose is bub tho*4jlavc to memory, 

Of viMent Urth, but poor validity." 

Ham., Ill, ii, 183. 

(7) Severe, acute, sliarp. extreme. 

* " Sir, those *c'old ways 

Tliat seem like prudent helps, ore very 
poisCHious ma**. 

When' the disease; is vMent.** Cor., HI, i, 222. 

(8) Extreme, excessive. < 

• I ” Wc may outpin 

By violent swiftness that which uL run at." 

• l/a»4 F///-I, i, I 4 i- 

(0) Shameless, scandalous. 

" Let this kiss 

Repair those violent harms that my two 
sisters 

Have in thy reverence made.** 

^ K. L., IV, vii, 28. 

1 !., vb. To rage, to act with violence. 
Cf. Fuller's M'ltrthies : “ I find not 
the least appearance that his 
former adversaries violenied any- 
* thing against him under tnat 
queen ” (used in a jjrans. sense). 

" The grief is fine, full, perfect, th )t 1 taste. 
And vwenietk in a sense as strong 
As that which caiisctb it." 

T. and C., IV, iv, 14* 

VIRGIN. L. ad]. (1) Pure, chaste, im< 
defiled. 

" Pardon, goddess of the night. 

Those that slew thy virgin knight." 

^ ^M. A., V. iU, 13* 

^2) Becoming a virgin, maidenly, mod- 
est. 

" Can you blame her then, being a maid yet 
rosed over with the vtrgw crimson of 
s modesty, if she deny the appearance of 
a naked blind boy m bar naked seeing 
self?" fl 5 . P-V, 11 , 280. 

(3) Pertaining to being unweddod. 

" So will I grow, so live, so die, myderd. 


Ere I will yield my virgNi patent up. 
s • Sf. AT. D., 


Note. V. Virgin patent. 
(4) Lonely, single. 


D., 1, 1 , 80 . 


'* But earthher han>y is the rose disUn*d, 
Than that which withering on the vwgl* 
thorn 

Grows, lives, and dies in single bkasedness." 

M. H. 



VIR, 


690 


VIS 


(5)-*}*MTc, unsiiUiccl.* 

** The whitt^old virein %now upnn niy heart 
Abates the Ardour of luy liver.” 

^ l^p.. IV. i. ,3. 

TK, vb. To keep slaunt^. \o keep 
inviolate. • 

** Now, by the jealous queen of heaven, that 
• kiss 

carried froA th^, dear; and niy true lip 
it cTr sipcp.** Cor., V, iii, 48. 


1.. a<1j. Pertainyig to a 
iaenly. • • 

cars vtreinal 
M tnc dew to fire.” 


Hath vvf(iH*d 

VIRGINAL. 

virg;in. inaiti 


Shall b« to me even as 
2 Hen. Vt-V, li. 3a ; v. alsoCor.. V, ii. 43.% 

II.. subs. A stringed instrument played 
by means a keybo*anl, liktvtbe 
• modern pianoforte. * probably so 
named because used by young girls. « 
It wan soifi^tirites called a pmr of 
virgifials, as dn organ was sometimes 
called a pair of orgnwjf. Cf. TIckker. 
GuVs Jfornhoohe : «I^ap up and 
down like the nimble jacks of a 
. pair of vm^ials.** • • 

” She met luiu«ln an arbour ; 

What did she there, ow. ? play <»* the r»r- 
^ ginals ? •• r. .V. K., 141. ill. 34. 

HI.. 4b. 'fc tan. to pat. toMiikc as on 
a virginal, vb play with the lingers. 

'* Still virginaUing 

Upon his palm ! ” IV. T., 1, ii, ia3« 

VIRGIN-KNOT. Maidenly chastity : an 
allusion to the girdle worn by tlic Greek 
and Homan wheg of marriageable age, 
as the symbol and safeguard of maiden 
honour. It was iTstial for the husband 
to untie this at the wedding, hence, the 
gxpfcssion solvere, lona w— to marry. 
"If thou dost break her virgin-knot Ixjfore • 
All sanctimonious CTTrnM>ni*r» may 
With full and holy rite minisU-r'd, 

No swwl aspersion iliall the heavens let fall 
To make this contract grow." 

Temp., IV, i, 13 *, v. abo Per., IV, it, 160. 

VIRGIN PATENT, v. Virgin, adj, (3). 
The privilege of remaining un- 
married. 

" So will 1 grow, so live, so die, my lord, 

Er! 1 will yield my virgm Pai^ “P , . . 
Unto his lordship.*^* • Af. JV. D., I, i, 80. 

VIRTUE, (1) Manliness, valour, cours^c. 

" Trust to thy sinf^e virtue.*' 

K. L., V, Ul, 103 ; V, also Cor., I, I, 33 1 
T. N. K., Ill, Vi, 82. ^ 

(2) Efbcq^y, active power. 

"Your If is the only peace-maker ; much 
virtue in If." 

A. y.L., V.lv.05; V. also {f. A., Ill, 

• ill, 50 ; Ham., IV, v. 133 ; IV, vii. 144 ; 
L. L L., V. a. 348. ^ ^ 

(3) An efficacious agency. 

" All Meat secreU, 

All yiu mmibUsh'd virbMf of iht earth, 
Spnng witti tean.” ^ K. L., l\ , »v, 16. 

(4) Essence, substance, soul. 

“ Pity is the virtue of the law/* 
r. of A„ III, V. 8 ; V. also Temp., I. ii^7. 


(5) Uprightness, moral gCHulnt^ss. ^ 

" VwtHr ilsc'lf turns vicr, Iwing inivapplird." 

H. amt II. iii, 21. 

(6) CAastity, fomalo purity. 

" Angi'l't h.vl noMT the purfiAM' to gnmipt 
litT ; only ho hath iiuulr of hci 

virtuf.'* ' t\f. kf., Ill, I, UK». 

(7) Aliy good quality or excellence, an 
accomplishment. 

• *• Vor scvrr.4l vitiues 

llaviOl Uk*d M^vi'tal WiMiirii." 

• Temp., Ill, i. 42 ; v. also Per., IV. vl, m. 

(8) A pixuliur Of distinguishing tjiarac- 

teristic. • 

■* Y«nir virtue in, 

To make him wnrgiy whose offmee Mibdiies 
him/* • 

Cor., 1, i, i6y ; v. .ilso A. V. /.., HI, ii, 9;. 

VJRTUQUS.. (1) Coiirngeous. manly. 

* ** Valiant and virtuous, full of haiiglily 

tourage/* • 1 t/rn. Pf IV, i, 33. 

( 2 ) VoM^vrUil. 

0 * "I do ItoHeorh you _ 

^ That by your virtuous mr.iiis I mnv again * 
KxKt." • r)r/li.,^lt, iv, 107. 

(3) J^diciicious, having snj*cial qualities, 

beneficial. ^ 

• • When like the bee, rulting from rvrrv flower 

• llir virtuous swn b." 

2 Hen. tVAV, I, ^5 ; v. alv> M. K. D., 
HI, Ii, 367. • 

(4) Prchsing, neces.sitpus. 

•" If hiH oetasion wer»* not tfirtuous, 

I should not urg** it half vi faitlifiilly." 

r of A., HI, II, u. 

(5) Chaste. • • 

• ** Out of nil suspicion bhe !■ rirtuoux.** • 

M. A., H, iii, 

(6) Upright, morally graxl. 

** O, he w.’rt gentle, inllit, and virtuous.** 

Kick. ///-I, li, 107. 

; (7) Meritorious, creditable. 

" It is virtuous in 1 h‘ roiistant in .inyaiiiidc r> 

I l.ihiinr"* M. M., HI. ii. J18. 

• (8) Phrase : Virtuous .season the 

brneficent influence of suitable 

circumstances. 

** (It i» I) that, lying by the violet in the mhi. 
Do as thr carrion dfies, not as Ifkc flower. 
Corrupt with virtuous season." 

M. M., H, ii. 167. 

VISIBLE, (i) Visibly appearing a.s. 

**'rfaough Fortuny an enemy, 

RhoSld chase us wifli my father, prswrr no jot 
Hath she to diange our loves.*' 

IV. T., V, i, 216. 

(2) Apparent. 

• ** Though hto actions were not visikte.** 

Cym., Ill, iv, 129. 

VISIT. (1) To go to, to enter. 

'* You are my tnie and lionourable wife, 

• JU dear to me as arc the ruddy drops 
^at visa my sad h«rt." /. C., II, i, 289# 

(2) To call upon in the way of benevo- 
lence or service. 

** Bound by my charity and my blest order, 

1 come to visit the aiilicto4 spirits 
Here in ilie prison." Ju. M., 11, iii, # 
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(3j To attend on, to accompany. 

“ It (sleep) seldom visiu sorrow." 

Temp., II, i, 187. 

(4) To (a^ict. to attack. * 

. " Tliestf lords are visUed.’’ 

If. L. L., V, ij, 424 ; V. also Mae., IV, ill, 

ISO ; I Urn. iV-lV, i, 26. 

(5) To punish, to correct. 

" So the sins of my umtlirr shotild be visiied 
oil nir." M. V., Ill, V, tj. 

(6) I'o attack in a hostile manner. < 

“ hre the king 

«Oistniss liis power, hi* means to us." 

I Hen. IV-IV, iv, 37. i 

(7) I'o RO to lool^ after. 

" We'll tisif Caliban my slave." 

Temp., I, ii, 308. • 

VISITAT6. To survey, hence, verb. adj. |. 
surveyinR. sciiiining. 

* “ Our lords 

Lie blistering (ore the vixitating sun." 

r. iV. A., I, :, 146. 

VISITATION, (i) The act of visiting, a 
visit. Note. — The word is now more 
generally ut^'d for the appearawee of 
afUictioii.” 

" Your visitation sli.dl receive such thiinka^ 

. As fits a king's renii'iiil>r.iiice.*‘ 
t Ham., II, ii. : v. .dsm Hen. V///<-I, 

i, 179 ; Temp., Ill, i, ii ; IK. T., 1, 1, (1 *, 

IV. ill, 344 ; yu IV, I, 133. 

(2) Ko|x*ated coming. 

" Wilt thou upon the high and giddy imist 
Seal up tile ship* boy's eyes, and nick his 
brains < 

!• In cradle of the rude imperious surg*’ 

And ill the visUalton of the winds ? " 

2 Hen. /r-lll, i, 21.^ 

VISITING. .\ prompting. 

" Stop up the access and p.issage to remor«v‘. 
That no cntupiinctlous eisfrings of natiux* 
Shake my fell purpose." Mac., 1, v, 43. 

VISITOR. (i) One who iiiakt'a a visit. * 

*' 1*0 lock up hoiit'sty and honour from 
The access of geiitle visitoes.” ' 

IK. T., 11, ii, II. ' 

(2) All olficer ap^Miintetl to see if tlic ' 
laiHs and regulations of a com- 
munity arc being oliscrvcd. 

" The viitfor will not give him o'er so." 

Temp., 11, i, ii. 
Note.— -The^ allusloif^ is to the iwiestly 
^sltants Wkii'giVfi consolation «to the sick or 
. distn*ssed. 

VIZAMENT. A corruption of advisement 
— considuratioii. 

" Take your in that." 

M. W. IK., I. a. 34. 

VIZARD. I., subs. A visor, a mask. 

" 1*11 go buy them vtiards.^ 
Af.1K.H'.,lV,iv,7o; v.abo8/«r..vil,i,34.' 

II., vb. To mksk, to disguise. ' 

** I>i*grce being t 

The unworthiest shows as fair;/ in the mask.'* 
r.aiidr.,I.iu.«i i 
VIZARD-LIKE. Like a mask. 


" But that thy face is, vkoMdike, unchanging, 
Made impudent with use of evil deeds, 

I would assay, proud to thc& 

blush." 3 Hen. V/-I, iv, 116; 

VOICE. (i) The sound i^e 

when a person s|Leaks. 

“ His big manly voice, 

Turning again toward childish Veble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound." 

* A. Y. L„ 11, vu, 161. 

(2) Speech, language. 

^ " If' thou hast anv sound, Cr use of voice 

Speak to nir." Ham.f I, i, 128. 

a 

(3) Anything which conveys an im- 
presi*ion to the senses. 

*' Pleasure and revenge 
Have ears ipon* cleaQhan adders to the voice 
Of any ti dc decision. T. andC., 11 Ji, 172* 

(4) Report, talk. 

“ The cummou voice, 1 m-o, is.'Trificd 
Of thee." Hen. K///-V, iii, 174- 

(5) An opinjon expressed, a verdict. 
"Give CT'ery man tlmie ear, but few tby 

voice.** 

Ham^ I, ili» 58 ; ^also Hen VUl-ll, ii, 
202 ; Hen. V-lffu’, ii> 

(6) An appeal. 

, " Tlie oflender's life hes m lift* mercy 

Of the duke only, 'gainst ill othiw voice . ' 

M. K..\V, i, .w«. 

(7) The right of expressing* a judgment, 
a vote, a suffrage. 

" The PcopK* 

Must have their votces ; neither will they Imtc 
Ouc jot of ceremony." 

Cor., 11, ii, 138 ; v. also /ffcA. ///->! II, iv, 19. 

(8^ Approval. 

" Wanting your father's voice. 

The other must be held the worthier." 

M. N. P., I, I, 54. 

(9) A shout of applause. ' 

" If the dull l>rainlrss Ajax come safe off, 

We'U dress him up in ve'ces.** 

T. and C . 1, iii, yBi. 

(10) Name, authority, behalf. 

" Implore her, in my voice, that sin. make 
friends 

To the strict deputy." 

M. M., 1, ii, 171 : v. also .4. V. L., II, iv, 87. 

(11) A charge, a claim, a choice. 
"Opinion, a sovereign nistress of effects, 

throws a more safer voice on you." 

0 th., i, iii, 223. 

II., vb. (i) To sficak of, to estimate, 
to proclaim. 

I Is this the Athenian minion, whom the 
world 

Voic'd so regatdfuUy T " T. e/ if.. IV, iii, 87. 
(2) To vote, to nominate. 

** Made you, against the gtaln, 

To voiee him consul." Cor., 11, ill, 326. 

VOID. I., adj. (1) Uncrowded, empty, 
unfrequented. Cf. 2 Chron. xviii, 9 : 

And they sat in a void place at 
entering in the gate of Samaria.’* 
** I'll get me to a place more void, and these 
Speak Co gnat Caesar as he co m et along.** 
^ /.C..ll,iv,37. 
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*' Thou art come to anstrrr 
I a4\Trsat 


VOK 

(2) »J^estitute. free. 

A itroDg ad^'rrsary, an inhuman wretch 
Uncapuble of pity, void ajiilf empty 
« From any dram of niefty.** • A/«r.,lV,i,5. 

(3) Ineffectual. ^ lii. 

'• Deceitful Warwick ! it was thy device 
Bp this alliaiicu to make void my suit.** 

# .t //rn. iii, Mi. i 

i., vb. (i) To (iTscliarf'e, to emit, to 

exix'cl^rato. ^ ^ 

“ Ynii, th.il dill tuiri \#iur rliniin upon iny 

bi‘.ird • 

And fimi iiii> as v*ni spurn :t sfnifi|;i'r <ur 
Ov»r your tliri'>iM»lil." I, iii, io8T 

• • 

(2) 'I'o ]iour ilowii, to sIumI. 

^ '* Kush on hia4^o»t, .is <h>yi the iiicItitFsnoiv 
I'lmn tin- v.illi-ys, whose low vassal au-al 
Thf Al|« (foih bplt and uoiJ his rhctiiu upiMi.** « 

• • • • //fii. r 114 V. 5i. 

Noti*.--Sti*cvj^na quott-s lliware, Sattrf<t, 

11, V, 41 : " Fiiriiis hiU-nius c.’iii.i nivv 
con^f*iirt .VJp.s." ^ 

(3) To sliftn, to uvoiil. * 

1 had fiSir’ifilT^h, of nU thf** iiHMi i* the world 
J would h.iw nnJ/d the*-.'* 

• Cor., IV, v^Ri (folio). 

(4) 'Ijp evitctliite, to (luit, ** 

“ Bid th|-m t-iffiiK* down or t»(>ul the fn-ld." 

, //*•«. r-IV. vii, Oi. 

VOIDING LOBBY. .\ jiorch or ante- 

room. 

“ ir*iw ill our voiding lohl>y h.ist Ihoii sIckk) 
And duly w'ait*xl for iny amiirig forth.” 

• 2//eM. F/-IV, i, /ii. • 

VOLUBLE. F. ; L. volubilis — easily tiirneil, J 
or rolleil, | 

^(i)«I*'icklc, inconstant. 

” Who stands so i-niiiiciit in the di-Rrei* { 
this fyrluiie .is Cissio doi-s ? a knave | 
viTV • I 

OfA., it, i, i t4 ; V. also T. N. K., 1 , U, 67. 

(2) Fluent, glib. 

'* So sweet and vaiuhtt in his tliscourse.” 

/.. L. /... II. I, 77. 

(3) Nimble-wittcfl (prol>ably for volable, 

the reading of the iolicjs aiicl 
second quarto, "from L. voh), 

A most, acute jiivi^al ; volubU and free cd 
grace I” L. 111,^, fo. 

VOLUNTARY. 1 ., subs. One who en- 
gages in any affair of his own free clioicc, 
a volunteer. •* . 

'* AAI all the unsettled humours of the land, 
Rash, inoonslderale, fiery votuntariet. 

With ladks* faces and fierce dragons' spleens, 

« Have sold their fortunes.** 

If. /., II. i, 67 ; V. also T. and C., II, i, 95. 

II., adj. (1) Sfiontaneous. * * 

'* Your last ^rvice was tufle:ance, *twas 
not votunUryr T. and C., 11, i, 944 

(2) Designed, dliteiitioial. 

** I have made strong proof of my constancy, j 
'' Giving mysidf a votutUary wound 
Hen' in the thigh.** /. C., II, 1^300. 


(3) Willing, itMily. 

"Thou wilt Im- 
design.” 


vou 

# 


a voluntary mute to iny 
f>m.. Ill, V, 158. 

111 ., ”adv. Voluntarily, of^ one's free 

choice. • 

*' Krav'ii Ih* tluink'd, it is (gifeu ulT) hut 
voluntary.'* 

K, V, i, m : V. also and C., V, i, ui ; 

ys. 

VOTARESJ. A frinale vot.iry or devnli*e. 

• ** His inotluT W.IS a ndarrss i»f mv oith-r.” 

M. .V. />., 11 , I, i.M . V. .ilvi M. <V. D., I, 
i, ifK). • I 

N»lr. (^lliir fi'ininiiK-s in usi- .hr ” vuta- 
risi,” Of*., IV, II, 187: . 1 /. M., 1 , IV, 3; 

" Vol.iry," I.IV, %. 

VOTARIST. (I) One who has devoted 
oneself to a life of religion, a^recliise, d 
•nun. * I 

” 'I'h** |*'Wcls you li.ivi* li.id Irmii in»- t«» 
di-livi-r tii*l>i-sdi niiiii.i wiuilil li.ill h.ivw 
^ coriiqUed .1 

^ • Of*., IV, u, ih 7 ; V. .il.li M. .U.. I. IV. 

fi) \ snlicit.'iiit. a siip)dicanL 

” Wli.il Is lirn* t 

* ^'.ol^? vi-llow, glilli-niig, gn-i loiK gold t No, 

B'hIs, 

• •! am nn idle votanst." T. of A., IV, iii, 27. 

Vouch, l., vb. (O r«i bear witness. 

” I'out* Willi 11H-, ln-.iviii, I ilu-n-fon- lu-g A 
not.'* Olh., I, ill, 

(2) ^To warrant, to assure, tr> ailirni 

soleiiitily. 

” 'fin- (r.isl is sold 

Tii.il is not ofti-ii vfdth'it, vihiii- '(is a'lii.iktiig.” 
^ Attic., Ill, IV, n; s. alvi A. H’., ^ li, 5. 

(3) To assert, to maintain. 

” A iii.iii tli.il iii'Vi-i yi't 
Hill, .'is hi’ Vfnnhrs, inisr*|Hiit \'niir giate.” 

. 1 /. 1 /., V, 1, I4H. 

11 ., subs. A warrant, a lestiinoiiy. 

aij assertion. • 

** My vtntch ag.iiiist yriu, and myajil.irv 1* 
the state, 

Will !2> your .irnisalioii ovi-rwt-igh, 

'lh.it you shall stille In ymir fiwii ri’|Nirt 
And snii’II of raliiiiiny.” 

\f. At., II, Iv, 15s , V. alvi 0 th., If, i, 14-1, 

VOUCHSAFE. Note. -Originally two 
words — " vouch ” ~ warrant, and 
“ safe"--^ to (jiiarantee aa safe. 

(i) To coimescen 4 to grants to iH^r- 
mit. * * 

” Ckiod my lord, voncAsa/a me a word with 
you.” 

Ham.. Ill, ii. 284: v. also M. A., Ill, 

* ii, 3 ; C. E., V, i, 2H2 ; C*ym., 11 , iii, 38. 

(2) To deign to receive, to be pleased 

to aco^t. 

• A '* Upon which better part our prayers come In 

* If thou voudUafe qjf'm.*' • 

If. /., Ill, I. 294 ; V. also /. r., II, 1 , 312. 

(3) To ^eign, to condescend, to yield. 

** 11^ us, great kings ; vouchsafe a while to 
'■' slay.” • • 

K. /.. If. I, 416; V. alK> y. and A., g3. 
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VoW-FELLOW. One who is l>ounil by i VULGARLY. Publicly, oixmly. 


the same vow. 

*' Who .W! Ihr vutarie<t, iny loving lonU, 

Th.kt are vow-feUaws with thi/ virtuona 
^ikc ? ” L. L. II, i. i8. 

VOYAGE, ( I ) A journey, generally by sea. 

“ As dry as the remainder biscuit 
After a voyage** A. Y. II, vii, 40. 

(2) A destination. 

** My deteriniiiative voygge is mere extra- 
vagancy." T. Af., II, i, 9. 

(3) A course taken, an attenipt. , 

" if he sliould intend this voyage toward my 
wife.'* tf 

M. IV. IV., H, I, i/ii ; V. nlsoCym., I,iv, 170. 
VULCAN’S BADGE. Tim horns of a 
cuckold. fJote. - -• Vulcan is represented 
as being both lame and dtdormed. Jlo . 
Hoems -to be the great cuckold of 

01yiii|>its, and even his iwifi^' is qlt 

forth as laughing fit his deformities 
and riiiiTiicktiig his lameness to gain the 
smiles of her lovers. • 1, 

!• " Though Uassianus be the Emperor'^ 

I • brother. 

Better tliaii he have woni Vvlean*s badge,** 

VULGAR. I., a<lj. (i) Plcbinan. 

"Talk like the vidgar sort of mark -t- men." 

I Iten. Ki-llI, ii, 4 ; v. also Cor., IV, vii, n* 

(2)' Among tile crowd. 

" Sold shown flamens 


rio press among the txipul ar thn>ngs, and puff ur a iTTr tdc 
T o will a vulgar station." Cor., ll, I, aot. WAr I UtfCr. 


" First for Ihi^^womaii, 

To justify this worthy nubloniaii, 

So vulgarly ^ind personally acrus'd, 
lif t stfitl you hoar disproved to her eyep. 
Till she herself C(]||fe8b it." M. Af ., V, i, 1 


WAFT. (1) To beckon by waving. Cf. 
r “wave*^’— to beckon. Hum., I, iv, 61. 

* '* III such a night. 

Stood Dido* with a willow in her hand 
0 Upo^. the wild si'a banks, and waft her love 

To oync again to Carthagi*.'* 

M, V.,y, 1, II ; V. also 6 . R., II, ii, 107 ; 
^ r. 0/ A., I, i, 7^^ 

(2) r» turif quickly. <• 

" Ho, 

» ira//fNjf his eytSi tor.tr ronlran* and falling 

A lip of much contfnipt, speeds (nun me." 

IV. /•., I, ii, 3fio. 

(3) To carrier send or/oV the sc-a. 

** 1 charge thee waft me ^.ifely rross the 
Channel." 2 Hen. V/-IV. i, 114. 

WAFTAGE. Conveyance* ' transporta- 
tion or passage tlirongh a buoyant 
miMlit.m as air, water, etc. 

*' Like a strange soul upon Ac SlyJ|ati banks, 
Slaving for tvafiage.'^ 

T.aiMiC.. 111,11, tt ; V. also O.E., IV, 1,05. 


(3) Boorish, low, unrefined. 

" Had 1 so lavish of my presence been, 

So eomiiivui-hark^iey'd in the e>'es of men. 

So stale, and eln.'ap to vulgar cunipaiiy, 

' Opinion, that did nelp me to the cro.vn, 
Had still kept loyal to poss«'Ssioii.'* 

I Hen. /V-III, ii, 41. 

(4) Ordinary, commonplace, commonly 
know'll. 

" As common 

As any, the iiiost vulgar thing to sense." 

• //aw., I, h, 4)8 ; V. also N,, HI, 1, liJ : 

K. /... IV. Vi, 185. • 

(5) t>b.so(|uious, making one’s self too 
cheap. 

" Be thou (.uuiliar but by no means vulgar.** 
Ham., 1, iii, 61. 

(b) Pubjic. 

" A vulgar comment will be made c( it.** 

C. £., HI. 1, 99. 

(7) Common to all, available to every- 
one. Cf. Bacon, Essays ; Of 
Praise: "Wpderate pr*iise used 
>with opportunity, and not viiigar, 
is that which doth good.” 

** As naked as the vulgar air.'* 

K. II, I, 387. 

II., subs. (1) A vulgar person. 

" F.veu as bad ;w those 
That vulgars give hold's! tithes." 

IV. r.. II, i. 113. 

(2) Tlie common language of a cChntry.' 

"Therefore, yiSk clown, abandon,— which is 
in the vulgar leave, ** , 4 . Y. L., V, i, 45. 

I3) Pill. The common iH?o;)le. 

" So do our I'M/gof drench their pe-sant limbs 
In bkiodtsf princes." 

Hen. r-IV, Vii, 71 ; v. also /. C., 1, i, yi. 


WAFTURE. Waving motion. 

" You answ 4 T*d not. 

But, nitb an angry wafture of your hand, 
(inve sign for me lo leave you." 

, /. r., II, i, 245. 

WAG. Vb. A., intrs. (1) To move 
liackwards and forwards or up and 
down, to oscillate, to sway. 

" His head wagged up and down." • < 

R. of L., 1406. 

(2) To stir, tq move (applied to motion 

generally). 

" I can counterfeit the deep tragedi.m, 
Speak and look back, and nry cm everv side, 
Trembte and start at waggtng of a straw." 
Rich. //Mil, v. 7 : V. also Ham., V, 1, 
256 ; r.A., V, Ii, 87. 

(3) To progress, to move on. 

"'Thus we may see,* qiioih he, *liow the 
world tragi.' ** A. Y. L., II, vii, 23. 

(4) Jo move off, to be gone. 

" Bid sorrow vag." 

U. A., V, i, 16 ; v. also M. W. W., II, iii, 83. 
B., ttJ. To cause to move quickly and 
frequently. 

" What have 1 done that thou dost wag thy 
tongue 

In noise so rude against me ? ** s 
Ham., HI. iv. 39 ; v. also M. V., IV, i, 76 ; 
r //on. F///-V. ill, 131. 

WAGE. Vb. A., trs 4 - (i) To wager, to 
stake, to bet. to pledge. 

" 1 will wagf against ypor gold gold to it.'* 
Cyai., I, iv, if 6. 

(2) To risk, to venture on. to hasard, to 
encounter. 
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” 1 ft'ar lh«* p<'W‘r of I*m v in too vrcak 
•To wauf ail insiant Inal with tho kinK.” 

1 lien. /Jf-IV, iv, 20; v. alwi and C., 
Ill, vii, 40; 0 /A., 1 , 

(3^ To play, to rowanV f • 

" He waged me wAi his cnuiitPnancr, ns if 
• 1 had been merrenary.'* Cor., V, vi, 40. 

B., iiitft?. (1) To wagcT, to stake. 

“ My life 1 ijlviT ^('Id but as a pawn 
To wage a^j.iinst thine ineinies." 

K.L., I, i, 147. 

(2) To figlif, to contend, to stniRRle? 

** Rather I ahjun* all and choose 

To wage a^.iiiKt the enmily o*^the air.’* - 
K.Ji., 11, iv, 2tdt. 

(.0 To 1>alaiiC(\ to be ecpjal. 

** The roniniocUlv' teages not with the ciiflker.** 
• iVr. IV, ii, II. 


WAGER. (0 


ji #lake. 


ril hold thee .my wagef^ 

Whi'ii'we are Lioth .looiitrcd like youiifi men, 
ril prove Ijie prettier fellow of the two.** 

M. V\, Ill.lv, (12 ; V. a\> /V*wi/».,II, 1, t2 ; 
//ciif., IV, vii, iss ; cyM., Ill, li, 70. 

( j) The occasi^^i^^ wliich is maslc. 

** If two Kcvls .shfiiiM nlay some InMvcMily 
m.iti'h 

And <111 till* wagL'f I ly two earthly Wwikmi, 

/^d I'orlia Oft**, th<Tt* must be else 

Hiwn'd with the other." At. K., Ill, v, 6ji. 

WAGONER, ••a cliari(iU:cr. 

" I'll come and lx* thy wagmer 
And whirl along with thee .ilsiut the globe." 

r. /!., V. ii,4H. 

WAGTAIL. Kig. A port, iiisignincant, 
conlcmytiiblu cre^turo. 

" Share niy gray |ieard, you waglaii.** 

K. /.., 11, ii, 5r.. 

WAILFUL. Mournful, sorrowful, satl. 

^ *" You must lay lime, to l.ingle her desiren. 

By waiifut 'joniiets." T. G. I'., Ill, ii, ft/. 

WAITING-VASSAL. An attendant. 

" When yiiur rartera or your waitiHg-va%sal$ 
Have dfXie a drunken slaughter, and defac'd 
The prcicious image of our dear KedA^mer, 
You straight are on your kn«fs for pardon." 

Rkh. //Ml, i. lai. 
WAKE. I., vb. A., intrs. (i) To lx* 
active. 

" KfCp tk^' sharp woes u'oAfng." R. of £., 1 1 36. 

(2) To sit Up for amusement, to holi^ a 
late revel. 

"The king doth woAr to>alght." 

//am., I, Iv, 8. 

B., trs. To rouse, to excite, to pTovokc. 

“Gen&mcii both, wc urill not voA# your 
patience.'* 

M. A., V, i, roa ; v. also Rich. //-J, iif, 
• 132 ; Otk., I, fif, 30. 

II., subs. (1) Tty; state of being awake. 
"Making such ^fference 'twis^ wake and 
sleep 

As is the dallerence t<etwixt dav and night." 

I gen. IVAil, i, 216. 
(2) A revel, a debauch, a merry- 
making. 

Note. — Originally, a nightly festi^gil 


kej»t on llio d.iv ol di'clu atitm of a p.'ftish 
cliiirc1u» ** I'lach church 011 it.** coii- 
.Si'cratioii was dedicated to .some par- 
ticuliA' .saint, and when th# anniversary 
of the ilay of consecration cSine rpiind. 
the ))arish w.ike wa.s hcW. Tents 
were erecbil in th»* churchyard to 
supply refri'slimeiits to the crowil on the 
morrow whyili was kept as a public 
holiday.^ The original motive of devo- 

• tion nncl reverence was lost at tlu»im 
meetings, which degenerated into mere 
fairs or markets, characteritFd l>y 
m»Try making and often disgraced by 
riot and cli.ssipatioix" ^ 

" III- i>« wit's pi-dlir, .Hill ri-l.iils Ins wun-s 
.iiid w.iss,iils " /,. /.. V, ii, t-'«. 

WALK.* I.^iiIm.' (j) Till* .1(1 of walking. 

** Mv \‘*rv ftv/k should hi- a jig." 

• 7‘. .V., I.hi. ilH. 

• (2) Wa^. course. 

• * " 1.1 1's li-.*v»* liiT to lii-r sili-iit wWAs." ^ 

• r. t., Il,iv. h" 

(^) The length of a way or circuit 
• thrc^igli wliicii one ^alks. 

** III* diM-s iiMi.illy, 

• .ill liirii do, fpiiii heiii-i’ to till* pahict' g.iti* 

** M.ilvi- It th«*ir tt-a/A." A/ai-., Ill, yi, 14- 

(d) An avenue set with trees. 

*• Malvolio's coming down this 

/*. II, V, Kl. 

(^) ^ pieee of ground lit to walk or 
stroll in, particularly a park, garden, 
or forest, • * 

•"My pirKs lay wn/U% * ly manors l^.ii 1 
had." j //<«. 17 V, ii, 24. 

II., vl). A.,intrs. (i) To go or travel 
on loot. t<i raml)le. 

" Will you walk with mi* altoiit tin' town ? " 
r. K., I, li, ,12. 

(2) To go, to step. • 

" Pray y<ui, walk iif.ir; 1*11 *piMk w^li you 
liiieii." T. of A.. 11, It, I { 2 . 

Nob*." " W.ilk rir.ir "-•^if.iv* iin*, but 
remain in tlte vkiriity. 

(3) T'o move? on. to progress. 

" flow wiMIy, tlii-n, watk^ ngr estati* In 
I rani «• ! " K. IV, il, I2«. 

(4) T't) mov(* on tlu! feet in sleep. 

" VVlu’ii was a rilu* liist walked 1 " 

• A/ac« V, 1, 3. 

(5) To move aU>ut like a spectre, an 
one in a state of soinnambuLi.sm. 

" The spirits o' the dead may walk again." 

, IV. r., Ill, lii, r. 

(6) To lx: stirring, to go abroad, to mix 

in society. 

" Tis pity that thou liv'st 
^ To walk where any lionest men resort." 

• • ^ C. E., V. i, 2«.^ 

(7) To go dress(;cl in a particular 

manner. 

"Is it^phy&icai to walk unbraced ? '* 

•/. C., II, I. 26a. 

B., trs. (i) To pass, to go through. • 
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IIVAN 


^ '* D(> not without danger walk tticsu street4.'* 

r. HI. ill, as. 

(2) To cause to walk or step slowly, to 
lead, drive, or ride with a slow pace. 


1 C'ill rather truft ... a thief to walk 
my ambling gelding 

A/. W. W., II. ii. 319. 


WALK ALONE. To be an outcast, to lie 

Shunned. 


“ To walk alone t likr oner th.it had the pesti- 
lence.” T. H. K., II, I. 18. 

WALL. (1) A .structure, or cnclohtif);( 
fence. 

" t ** I.ik^ the martlet. 

Iluilda in the weather on the nutw.ird wall.** 


{2) A rampart. ' 


A/, y., II, ix. 29. 


" Whv should I war witluuit the walls of Troy, * 
That find siieh cruel b.ittle here w1th.1l ? '* 
afiilC.. 1. ip2. 

(. 1 ) Anything resembling a wall. * 


'* Within tViis wall of flesli 
Hiere is a soul counts Ihee her Lreditor.** * 
K.J., lli:ul. 2e. 

(4) A defence. 

** The heavens hold firm 
The of thy dear honour.'* 
rvm., .JI, i. <io; v. .also A'.sf... V.'lii, 77; 
Hen. V-\, ii. 141. 

WALLET. (1) A bag for provTsiorf, 4 
btfggar's pack. 


” TiiiU! hath, iny lonl, a wallet at his hack.” 

T. and f*., HI. hi, 143. 

(2) Anything swaggiiig, a iiynsa of 
protuberant tlesli. 


” Who would Ix'lieve th.at there were moun- 
taineers ' r 

, I)t!W-lapp'd like bulls, whose thro/|ts hail 
h.inging .at 'em 

Wallets of flesli ? ” 7 Vw^, III, iii, 46.' 

WALL-EYED. H.aving an eye the iris of 
which is streakiHl, hence, lierce-eyeii , 
glaring. 

" This Is the lilondiest shame 

• • • 

That ever wtdl^eved w.ath or staring rage 
J Pn*seiitial to the te.irs of soft remorse.” 

K. IV, iii, 49 ; v. also T. d., V, i, 44. 

WALL-NEWT. A lizard. 


convenient for poets, who usc(^ .either 
wan or won to suit exigencies of 
rhyme. Cf. Drayton .'-Po/yo/Wow, XI*. 

” I 1 iesc.wiilf the Saxons went, and fortunately wan. 
Whose capuSu Hengist first a kingdom here btgan.” 

t ” And so my state. 

Seldom but sumptuous, showed like a feast 
And wan by rareness and solemnity." 

^ 1 Hen. /P-llI. Ii, 39. 

WANION. Note.— No satisfactory ac- 
count is given of the origin of the word. 
c Probably the original fom wa.s waniand, 
present participle of A.S. waniaw — to 
wane ; hendf:, with a wanion «with 
< diminutf.on, detriment, or ill luck : 
same as —deficient, lacking. Chau- 
cpr has woPnie —to decrease, to diminish. > 
A vengeance (useifas an impreca tion). 
Note. — In Scotland the word is found 
in- the additional i^r,.se of a curse, v. 
Scott, The Fortunes of Nigel, XXVII ; 

“ * Hhle.down. with Siwatiion,* cried the 
king, almoi^t overturried by the obstre- 
perous caresses of the" large stag- 
hoiinds." Cf. Beagment and Metcher, 
The Knight djJ the liurning Pestle, TI, i : 

** I'l^ell Ralph a tale in his^^ar shall 
fetclfTiim again with a wanion to you.” 
Cf. also* nryclon. ^’ild*Gallint. Ill : 

” I’ll teach you to tfiku pkice of trades- 
men’s wives, with a wannton to you.” 

” Ouiii* aw.iv, or 1*11 fidch tin-*? with .1 wan- 

' Pee., II. i,. 17.^ 

WANTON. A.S.'wan{ —deficient, wanting, 
lacking), often imc<l as a negative 
prefix, like ffii, ntiSj and towrn for togen, 
past participle oTf to draw or 

educate, hence, originally, uneducated, 
not taken in hand, untrained. Cf. 
wanhope — de.spair ; wanhcleve — unlie- 
lief ; ff;oMfrif5/^— distrust; wanrest-^ 
u nres t ; wa n-wierd — mis for tn nc ; wan- 
chancie (Burns) s unlucky. 

I., adj. (1) Lewd, lascivious, carnal, 
lustful. 


“ l*onr IVim ; that eats the swimming frog, 

Ihi* to.id, the tadpole, the wall-nevd 
and the water.” K. L., Ill, iv, 117. 

Note.-—” The water *' - the watrr-iiewt ; 
for a similar construction cf. A. It'.. IV. v, 

S3 : '* A shrewd knave and an unhappy.” 

WAN.l. A.S. ttiaMM.ieiuiiK— dark, black. Cf. 
Scott, Minstrelsy * "Now they did swim 
that ttkiM water.” The origin is doubt- 
ful. probably from wann, tvonn, past 
tense of ttu’iiNfiii— to toil, to stnve : 
hence, the original meaning wAuld be 
worn out with toil, tired out. and pallid 
from sle^lcssness. 

Vb. To turn pale. 

” Is It not ivoustrous that this ftfayer 
But In a fictidh. in a dream of passion. 

Could force bis soul so to his own conceit 
That from her working all hif^vlsage nwNn'd ? '* 
Ham., 11 . ii, 325. 

WAN, 2 . Past tense of win. Note. — \ 
' This wonl is common in Scotland and is ' 


" Frowned by nature, enemy lo peace. 
Lascivious, v'aiiton.” 

X Hen. VI-lll, i, 19 ; v. also A/. A/.. 1 , 
iv. 59- I 

(2) Playful, sportive. 

> ” Love Is full of unbefitting strains, 

All wanton as a child, skipping and vain.” 

L. 1 . L., V, II. 770. 

(3) Foolhardy, reckless. 

” 1 have ventured. 

Like little tMnfon boys that fc.dm on Madden.” 

Hen. P//M 11 . U, 421. 

(4) Exuberant. 

” My plenteous joys, 

Wanton in fullness, seek to hide themselves 
■£n drops of sorrow .” Mae,, 1 . iv. 34. 

(5) Luxuriant in growth, gay with 
blossoming trees, flowers, etc., or 
with abundam:, vegetation. 

“ The quaint maxes in the wantern green 
For lack of tread are undisUngulshaMe.” 
.U. .V. D., 11 . i. 99 ; V. also Riek. /M. 
iii. 2x4. 
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WAV 


II., subs, 
vious 


(6) «^uxurjoi]S. 

'* She bids vou on the ufarUan rushes lay you 
down.* I Hfti. Il'-lU, i, an. 

Note.— This is an rx^ple«>f Ilypallage or 
^ Transferred Epithet. • • 

* V. also a Htn. 7 ^- 1 , i. 148. 

(7) Light, trifling. 

** Every idle, nice, and tpanUm rea5son. 

Shall to tlic )|ine lastc of this acUon.” 

• 2 Hal. i, 191. 

i. (i) A li'wtl porsoi^ a lasci- 
- js man or woi^an. * 

*' To lip a waHion in a siicurr etnich.** 

0 th., IV, i, 64 ; V. 7 f. nud J., I, iv, 35 ; 
II, ii, 178. • • 

(2) A paiflpervcl, oflfcminaC? creature 

spoiled by ifidulgei)cc. • 

• * ** A beiirdle*4S l»oy, 

A cockerel, silken wati/oH.** 

K. V, ^ ; sv. also Cym., 1 V» ii, 8. 

(3) A merry, frolicsome rogue, a sportive 
creature^a triiler. Cf . Pope,* Homer, 
Iliad. XV. 41 H : ‘v'lie siH)rtive 
watiion pleas'd with some new 

play.'* m • * 

" Shall we play the &<Anf4n.i with our woi S ? ** 
Rich. //-HI, ili. X04 ; V. also Ham., V, 
• ii. ^ 

III., vt). Tit^ sport labciviouHly. 

'* To to)b«to d,»Uy, smile, and jest.** 

• y. and A., 106. 

WANT-WIT. A person di>stiluto of 
, sense, a fool. 

Such a want-wit sadness makes f»f me, 

TJiat 1 have much ado to know iiiyM If.’* 

• M. y., I, 1, 6. 

WAPPERED (Wappened). Fatigued, tired, 
srxjiit, used up. Note.- -The wopl is still 
found usctl III Gloucestershire. Cf. 
OibbTi Coiswold Village (1898) : ‘‘ 
horse is wappered out.** Grossc in his 
Provincial Du^onary (1790) also gives 
the word and explains it as “ restless, or 
fatigued." Unwappered occurs 

in tkc Two Noble Kinsmen. Other 
conjectures have been made. One 
suggestion is that it is connected wdth 
wap in the old sense of '* to have sexual 
intercourse j^'ith." 

" Thin (K<>ld) it is 

Thai nvikia tlw wappened mdpyt wM .iKaiud* 
T. of A., IV, til, 3S. 

WARD I vb. (i) To watch over, to 
keep’ in safety. Cf. Spenser, {aerie 
Qneene, V, ix, 194 = , ‘ 

“ Whnie porch, that mort mMoWche dM appear., 

vviPHK 1^ all msiit Mav Atid niffht. 


StocS op«»* ^ *** 

Yet mae^ weU ^ againsl^'s enemy. 
Cod wiuto /iVwTjii 

(2) To defend, to ^otect. 

*• Tell him it was a hand Ih^ 

From thousand d^gers." A ., Ill, i, 195* 

II subs. ( 1 ) Protection, defence. 

hefit ward of mine honour is rewarding 

^Jdi^SSat..- t. L. 1.. UI, I, ns.. 


(2) Shelter, hkling-phace. 

** 1 should wrong it,' 

To lock It 111 the wards of iH>viTt bn»oiu.** 
a M. W, 1, I. II. 

(3) Ciistotly, prison. C?f. Geflesis xl. 3 : 

"Ho put them in watd iiidhe hou.so 
of the captain of the guard.’* 

** 1 know, cn* they will luivi* me go lo ward. 
'IhcyTI pawn thur swords for mv ^■lIfr.«n‘'lll»tw 
‘mould* 2Hen.VIA\i,ii2. 

(4) Statu of being under the charge or 

• particular care of a guardian. 

** 1 must atti'iul his tnaji'sty'a ooinmand, to 
whom 1 am now in ward:* 

(5) A kx:k, a Kilt. 

**Tht‘ lotks hctiviTii hiT rh.tmber and his 

Will, f 

E.irh om* by him riiforr'd, rctinHi his ward.** 

R. of L., 303 ; V. T. of /l.flll, iii, ib, 
Mo) A tlefijAsive-posilion 111 fencing. 

• “ Wh.if wards, wh.il blniis, wh.it fslrriintu's 

In* i“iulumll** 

1 Itrn. ly I, li, 17« ; v. also 1 ften. /f'-ll, 

• dv, 17*;: 7‘. anti I, ii. J47; Temp., 

• I, 11. 471 ; ir. T., 1 , 11, d; 7’. H. A'.,U 

• V. iii,6j. , . 

(7) district of a town. 

•** .\rr thi n* not III! n in ygur ward sufru icnt 
% nTvi* it ? *’ A/. M., II, 1, ..'Hi. 

WARDEN-PIE. A.S. wmrden pre- 

• serve. 

A picj made, of Wrtnlons or lirgi^ 
hard ]M*ars, so called because they 
would keep long wilhinit rotting, and 
ehie/fy used for n»;istiiig or leaking. 
They are now generally baked or 
stewed ami coverutP with cochineal 
iiistgad of .saffron as of old. ®i*n 

• Jonson puns upon the word in the 
Masque of frj/'Oi.v : " A ileptify tart a 
chart h-wardcH pye." Cf. Beaumont 
and M» tcher, Cupid's Hevenge, II, 3 : 

*‘l’.iith. I would li.m* him roastM like .1 

warden, • 

In blown |> ipvr, and no mon- talk on *1.** 

Ualli’'*eU gives another exaniple®of a 
playful use of the term from Slrype’s 
Ecclesiastical Memorials : " yiiiinby, a 
fellow of the college, wa.s iinprisoncil 
very strictly in the steeple of New Col- 
lege. and half .starved wdth cold aiirl back 
of foofJ, and at length died. He wa.s 
asked of his friepds what he would cat. 
who said his stomach Wfis gone fur all 
moat, except it were S. warden pic. ' Yc 
shall have it,* quoth they. * I wookl 
have,' said he again, ' but two wardens 
baketV ^ I mean our warden of Oxford, 
and our warden of Winchester — London 
and More : for such a warden pic might 
do me and the church good ; whereas 
athcr ^rdens of the tree can do me no 
cood^all.*" • • 

I “1 must have saffron to coviy the warden 

^ics.*; W. T., IV. U. 41. 

WARDER (I) A keeper. 

^ That memcMy the ward^ of the brain ^ 
Shall be a fume." Mac., 1 vil, 63. 

2 Z ' 
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(2) A truncheon, a staff of command. 
Xf. Scott, Bridal of Triermain, II, 
20; 

*' T.ike thoiyny imMifr ai the queen 
And ainiplre of the mortUl iceoc.'* 

** On when the king did throw hii rutrdtr 


Hie own life hung upon the staff he threw.** 
2 Hin. /t'-lV, 1, 125 ; V. also Rich, //-I, 
lii, 118. 

Nute.->Signals were givA) by means of the 
truiichMm, e.g., the tlirowingaof it down 
wtis a signal to stay proceedings ; casting it 
up was a signal to ch.irge or the like. V. 
Ornytdn. BMI0 cf Agitcourt : 

• ** When Rrpingham, which led 
The army, saw toe shout had made them 
stand, , 

Wafting his wardff thrice about his head. 

He e.‘Mt It up with hin auspicious hand, 
Wiikh was the signal Uirtmgh the English 
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WARN, 1 . To summon. 

** They mean to wnm ii| at PhttIM here.** 
/. C., V, I, s ; V. also JNimd/., aoy ;• 
jr.*/., if, I. 201 ; iUdk ///-f, Ul, 39 . 

WARN, 2 . ISuppos^ to bo a variant of 
warrant —to guara. . 

To guard, to shield. ^ 

** For lovers lacking— Cod mam us— matter, 
the cleanliestSihift Is to f ' 


spread 

That they should charge.** ( c 

WARE, 1 . A.S. cautious, wai^. 

I. , adj. Wary, watchful. Cf.^iTim. iv, 

, 1 5 : ** Of whom bo thou ware al^o." 

'* I shall ne'er be ff'are of intno own wit« tUI 

1 breaK luy sinus against it." 

A. Y. L, II Jv, SJ. 

Noie.*-VouchstOfie here usf» thr wprd 
with the double meaning of " aware *' .ind 
" wary.'* * • 

II. *, vb. To beware, to take heed of. * 

* *• H’ara jienrils, ho I ** L, L. L„ V, li, 43. 

WARE, 2 . A .shortened form of aware. 
Conscious. • 

** Thou sMakesl wisi'r than thou .irt vwrr of.** 

A. y. II, iv, 51. 

WAJUII. Adj. (iVHeatcd. 

'* If he. hivo wit enough to keep ^liinsclf 
worm If’t him bear it.'* Af. A., 1 , i, 61. 

(2) Ardent, passionate. 

*' riie norm approach of sweet desire." 

V. and A., 38S. 

(3) Ease-loving, self-indulgent. 

' *' Such a enromoditv of warm slaves, a* had 
i, as lief hear tlie d«Al as a «lMUti." 

1 i/m. IF IV, il. 17. 

(4) Aired and dried after washing. 

** What, think'st 

11 i.it the bleak air, thy bidstvivuis chamber* 
klaiii, 

Will put thy shirt 011 amrm ? " 

r.o/ A.. IV. lU, lij. 

WAR-MAN. A warrior. 

** The sweet ayr-man b dead and lotteo." 
e 0 /„ L. V, U, 654. 

WARoMXRKED. hearing the traces of 
war, veteran. 

" Distract )x>ur army, which doth most ooci- 
silt 

Of wahmmM footmen.** * 

A. and C., Ill, vii, 42. 

WARM SUN. “To go out of God's 
blessing into the warm sun '* is a 
^ proverb cited jjy Kent in King Leal*, 
which means to go from a better state i| 
of things to a worse. 

"Good Unf I that must appibve the oommoo 

TbonSl of heaven's benedtctkiii Vom'st 
To the n.-* If. L., II. tt, igt. 


A. y. L., IV, t, 65. 
Nfiite.— For wenami in. this sense see 
‘ A. y. L., U[, Ui. 4 ; A#. Af.to., V, I. 310. 

WARP. Vb. A.,trs. (1) To distort, to 
i twist, if 

** Contempt his sorrowful peicpectlve did lend 

. 

^ Which vmrpld the linrof every other favour." 

W..V.gI. 49 . 

^ (2) To change* in general, perhaps, to 

' turn into ice^y.^Ontrsiction due to 
cold. * , • 

" Though thou the watfwmrp, 

Thy stinmls not so sharp 
As friend remembered not.*'* 

. , y. II. vll, 187. 

B., intrs. (O'.'To twist, td be twisted. 

"Ope of you will prove a shrunk panel 
^ and, like green timber. warOf «wrb." 

• A. }(. t., yi. ill, 75. 

(2) To change for tM wo«ip, to lose the 
form once posscsSed. 

** This is strange ; methliiks 
My favour here begins to warp** 

IF. r., I. ii, 365. 

(3) To swerve, to deviate. 

" Tliere IsSur commission, 

From which we would not hiive you warp.** 
M. I. i. 15. 

WARPED. (i)Per\'er5C, wilful, unngtiiral. 

** Such a warpai slip of wilderilcss 
Ne'er bsued from Us blood." 

% At, .V.. in, i, 141. 

(2) Distorted.i^.cro88.hence, malignant. 

"And bv'ie's another, whose warprd looks 
proclaim 

’ What sum her heart is made on.'* 

AT. C., Ill, vi, 56. 

WARRANT. vb. (i) To assure 
against harm. 

" By the vmrof mine orddr I warrant you." 
, Al. A/., IV. ii. 173. 

(2) To give a guarantee. 

"No. 1 warrant your grace, you shaU not 
entreat him to a leooiul.** 

. ^ A. V.£...I.a,i 75 . 

(3) To furnish evidence W to satisfy. 

" Could all my tiaveli wanaat me they five." 

C. AmJ|s f* 14®* 

(4) To avow, to acknowledge. ^ 

* *TlutfoiheUcouaivydritlMmilmtdiiiraM. 
We fear to Mrrwi«,la our native Maoe.**^ 

r.nialC! 7 lI.U. 9 & 


{$) To jnst^. to _ 

'*IfIlMAri«Rg(«r 

Than Umt sfUefi maidni ino4mtydolh< 
Let afi my rins imk msRy f " 


jr.A.olVolot 77 . 
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( 5 ) 


( 6 ) 


(6)«ir. Warn, S. Note. 

II., suba. (i^ An instrument investing 
with authority, anthoriaation. 

• " What obMUiadUiht the MlveudMinat 
Did Imt eonv«y unfo our fearful minds 
A doubtful iMfrunl of immediate death.** 

^ C. £., 1, 1, 68. 

( 2 ) A guarantee, a pledge. 

** If thou wouldst 

There shouldst thou find one heinous article, 
Containiim the deposing of a knlg • 

And craddng the strongsrarfaal of an oath. 
Mark'd with a blot, dd8M>'<l in nf 

heaven.'* ^ • 

Rich, //-IV, i, 235 ; v. alscfT. 6. K., II, 
iv, aoo. 

(3) A proof. , • • 

• • ** Which noV we find 

Eacli putter-out of five tor one will bring us 
Good fearranl^** • Temp., Ill, 49. 

(4) Justi^cation, •approval. 

** There's woermni in that theft 

Which steals itself when there's no money 
leftd' n. Hi. 131. 

A voucher. t • 

" Any WO, aSrraal, <|utUancc. or obUgatlm.** 
Al. Ir * Fr I, t, 0. 

PtSasc : " A fetch of warr^ " -a 
jt^tihaMe contrivance, a^tratagem 
justitieilL by fls success. 

" 1 believe it is a fetch of awrraa/-'* 

Horn., 11, 1, 38. 

VWARRANTISE, (1) Surety, pledge. 

** Break up your gales. I'll be your war- 
eaalwe.** 

1 Hen. Vi^f, HI. 13 ; v. Sonnet CL, 7. 
Authorization. * allowance, permis- 
sion. 

« Her obsrqtiics have licen as far enlarged 

• As we have varran/MS." Horn., V, i, ai3.s 

WAR.WEARIEI4 Fatigued with light- 
ing. • 

** The honourable captain there 
Drops bloody sweat from hb war-iriary limbs.** 
t Hen. V/-IV. Iv, f8. 

WASH A TILE. To labour in viiin. 
Skeat observes : ** It is a Latin proverb 
iaierem lavare, an<l occurs in Terence, 
Pkormio, l,#iv. 9. There is a similar 
proverb in Greek, vXfl^ovt wMwow, to 
wash bricks." * 

^ •• Wo have, 

y As teamed auUmit utter, wash'd a Nlr.** 

r. N, K., 11^ V, 4S* 

WASH MVSgLF OF THE BUCK. To 
wash the homed beast out of myself, to 
rid myself of the cuckold's horns. 

’*^WASPim-HBADBD.* Irrita^, petulant 
from failure in acc&mplishing ft design. 

" Her son hM broke Ms arrows. 

Swum bawfUsbAt 


( 2 ) 


^WASF-Snna. Initatad as one who 
haabeenstnngbyawasp. s 


WAS 

A_ 


** Why, what a wosp-sfMNg and Impatient fool 
Art thou, to break into this woman's mood.** 

I Hen. /K-I, Hi, 236. 

WASSAtL. A.S. iers«>bo thqu (imperat. 
second sing, of wesan —to b^ and^Ad/— 
whole ; hence, wassail^ healthf)e to you. 

(1) Festivity, revelry, carousal. 

** Ilia king doth wake tonight and takes hb 
routes 

Kem waisatf." 

^ fl9b., 1, iv, 9 ; V. also L. L. L.,V, ii, 318. 

(2) Liquor used on festivt^ occasions. 

'* His^wo rhAmberlalns • * 

Will 1 with wine and wassait so convince.'* 
hfttc., I, vH, 64. 

WASSAIL CANDLE.* Such# a candle as 
is burnt at feasts. ^ 

Ci. Just. " You are as a randle, the belter’ 

\ past burnt out. 

Fnht. A VAsratf cdniile, my lord, all tallow." 

• 2 Hen. /V-1, H. 148. 

WASTE, d.. vb. A., trs. (1) To make 

• desolate, to ruin, to damage. * 

* "I wa»ti*d time, and iiok doLlf time wmtie 
me." kkk. il-y, v, 49* 

(2) To spend, to pu.s.s.* Cf. Milton. 

Sfinnet lo Mr. Lawrence ; 

• ** Where shall we sometimes meet, and by tlw fire 

Help waste a siiHeii d.iy." . 

" A merrier hour w;is never wasted there. 

A/. N. D., H, i, 57 ; v. also M. V., Ill, iv, 

12 ; V. and A., 24. 

(3) "ft use prodigally, to spend fooliblily. 

" I leas/o/ lime and now dotli time waste me." 
Rkh. //-V, V, f. .live, A/. V., 11, v, 49. 

(4) To obliterate. * 

• "Tliat action, henm bornn out. 

May waste the inrmory ' i ifie foriticr days." 

a Hen. /V-IV, v, 216. 

B., in trs. To dwindle, to decay, to wear 
away, 

" La*! Brnc-dick . . . consume away in aighs, 
wade inwprdly." M. A., Ill, i, 78. 

II., subs, (i) Act of wasting, dcsVuc- 
tion, devastation. 

** 'Gainst him, whose wnnigs give edge unto 
the swonb. 

That make such watte in brief nurtulity." 

Hen^A, 1I. 28. 

(2) Useless expense, consumption, loss. 

" Beauty's waste hath in tlic world an end." 

• ^ Sonnetpe, tt. 

(3) Misuse, misappropriation. 

" If you had made waste of all I have." 

M. V., I, i, 157. 

That which has been made waste or 
desolate. 

" Tlicn of thy beauty do I question make, 
That thou among thcmHlarof time must go." 
Sonmet Xll, 10.; v. also Rich, it-ll, 1, 103. 

^5) UiRhriftiness, prq^igality, lavish- 
, ness. 

u *• We have storo to do *1, 

And tbewhave earned the wmte^ 

^ A.asUC.,lV,t,t6. 

(6) Moral turpitude, looseness of morals, * 
corruption. w 


(4) 


V 



WAT 


WAT 


•* He ^11 nfi-cr, I think, In (0 To observe carefully* 

ettemptutagam.** W.V. IV.,lV,U.i87. ' ' 


’ (7) End, close. 

Tbonlght grows to wmsU** M., iV. il, aso. 
• Note.—** Grows to waste ** ■> is nearly past. 


Yea, untek 

His pettish lunes, his eblb, his flows.*' « 
, < T.mnd C., II, Ul. lai. 


WAT. An old familiar name among 
sportsmen and poachers for a hare. Cf . 
• JVgd— an ass, Philip^^L sparrow. TofM — 
a cat. Cf. Drayton; Polydibion, XXIII : 
"The man wIkmc vacant mind prepares him f<w 
the. sport. 

The finder ssndeth out, to vek the nimble imI, 
Wbicn sroiseih in each field, each furlong, every flat. 


’,il.a5o. t . < 

ly p»t. (2) To kwp an ^ye on. 


Till he this pretty beast upon the form hath found.** 
'* By this, poor Ifaf, far off up<in a hill. 

Stands on his Idifder legs with listening ear. 
To hearfen if his foes pursue him still.*' 

^ Y. and ^.,697. 

WATCH. I., subs. (1) Y^alwfulncys. 
watchfulness, a sleepless slate. 

•• What is It to bo false ? 

To lie in teiich there and to thii^ on him.** 
i Cym., Ill, iv. 40 ; v. also Ham., Il.1l, 14^. 

(2) Tlicf act of watching, vigilance. « 

'* Had your tenfeh bt'en gixxl 
This sudden iiibchief never woul^ have 
fallen •• I HfllT Ff-ll, 1, 60. 

(3) Close observation, careful attention. 

** Follow her elose, give her good wtikk t 
* pray you.** Haw., IV, v, 58. 

(4) A watchman. 

** Their, they say, he daily doth frcffucnt, 
With unrestrained loose companiems. 

Even such, they say, ns stand in narrow lanes, 
And tK^al our rrnfc*, and rob our passengers.** 

^ Rkk. ill. 9. 

(5) A chronicler, a recorder of time^ 
passing. 

** Wither’d murder, 
Alonun'd bv his sentinel, the wolf, 

Wliosr howl's his watch, thus with his stealthy 

- With Tnrquiirs ravishing strides, towards 
his design 

t Moves like a gliost.** 

Mac., 11, 1. 54 ; V. also R . «/ L.. 918. 

(6) A chronometer, an instrument for 
measuring time. 

** l frown the while, and peithance wind up 
^ ray watch, or play with some rich jewel,** 
T. isr., II, V. 55* 

(7) A night candle, marked in sections, 
each of which iudicated a certain 

. ^ time for burning* *. 

•• Give me a vnfrA." Rkh. lii-V, Ui, 63. 

(8) The place where a watch is set. 

** 1 must to the wnfe*.** Olh„ II, Ui, 306. 
a., vb. A., intrs. (i) To be 'awake, 
to keep vigil. 

-F(rf wme miMl Mb*, while ^ mwt 
sleep.** Hem., Ill, ii, 263. 

C t 

(3) To atteod^a. a nurse. 

** That 1 mlgbl sit all night and afokh wiUl 
you.** ^ A*. IV, I, 30. 

(3) To b^ guard or attentive. 

** To like one that fears robbing.** 

^ r. G. y., U, I. 23. 


doubtful 


** 1 will watch you from such watching now.** 
R.andJ., iV, iv, ta. 

(3) To look and wait^for. 

** We will stand Ad watch your pleasure." 

/. C., IV, iU, 347. V 

^ (4) To catch by lying iif wait, to sur- 
prise an4 baffle. 

< ** 1 think wc have watched you now." 

\ M. W. W., V. v, 100. 

(5) To keep awake in order to exhaust 
and tame. r. ** 

** ril watch him tame and talk him^t of 
patience.*' 

-» Oft.. Ill, ill.^13 :ew. als^T. 0/ S., IV, i, 

178 ; Cor., V, 1^56 ; T. and C.. Ill, u. 42. 

. Note. — The figure n |aScn from the 
language gf falcr>nry. ^ . 

WATCH-CASE. A word eof doubtful 
meaning. ^ v. Note. 

" O thou dull gckl, Eliy 8est*thou with the vile 
In loathwifto beds, and leavest the kingly 
^ couch ^ 

81 wtdch-cw or a common *l.AniWr belt.** 

• 2 fim. /Itlll, i, 17. 

Note.— It Is unemtaln whether the word 
moans the case or boa Iffawliieh a sentinel 
kept watch, or the case of a watch cnolaining 
an alarum. Hanmrr considers that ** it 
alludes to the watchman set in garrison 
towns upon some eitiiuenoe, attending uponNm 
an alaruin^bell, which was to ring out In case 
ot Arc or any approaching dangiv. He had 
a case or boa to sheller him from the weather.** 

WATER-FLOWING/ Flowing like water, 
copious. 

** My mercy dried their waiee-fkatwig tears." 

3 Hen. FMV, vii4 43- 

WATERFLY. Fig. Ai:^cmblem of emp- 
tiness and vanity. 

'* How the poor world Is pestered vdth such 
. waterflia, diminutives of nature 1 " 

r. and C., V, i, 31 ; v. also Ham., V, U, 84. 

WATER-GALL. Variously explained, (i) 

A watery appearance in the sky as a 
presage of rain ; (2) an imperfectly 
form^ or secondary rainbow; (3) a 
weather gall. 

*' And round about her tear-dlstaincd eye 
Blue circles stream'd, like rainbows In the tty ; 
These water^gatte in tier dim eleneni ' 

Foietdl new stoniis to thoec already spent." 

H. of £..1388. 

WATERISH. (1) Somewl^ttiwatery. thin. 

" Feed upon tudi nice and walwiik diet** 
on.. Ill, IU, 15. 

(2) Moist, humid. 

«■ «• Not all the dukes of mlcHUb Boiguady." 

WATER-RUG. Pug, connected with 
rough. 

A shaggy whtcr-dog. 

"Sbougha, watw-fogK and deni-wolm an 
cl«t 

I* AUbythenaneefdega," 



WATBR.STANDING. Continually filled 
witu tears. 

* ** Many a#orplian*a eye.** 

, 3 Hem. W-V, vl. 40. 

WAffER.WORK. Painting Ion walls in 
water-colours, siz^ or distemper, like 
the 'modem frescoes. 

**Vor thy ^la, a pretty alight drollery, or 
the ato^ of 4he Prodigal, or Uic Gennan 
hunting in waier^frark.** 

a Hem. IV-\h <. >28. 

WATERY, fi] Consisting of ^ater. ^ 

** To-morrow night, whpi Phoelw doth behold 
Her silv^ visage in the ^ 

Through Athtfna* gates havfr>we dcviwd to 
steal/* A/. N. D., I. f. ato. 

(2) Killed with#Mrater. • ^ 

* *' Tliia gross watery piunpion.** 

• M. W. \V., HI. HI. 37.*' 

(3) Having aiffhAtfcncc ovc-r the ‘tides. 

'* All* springs ri'duci* their curreiits to mine 

That liriiiilfe goven/d (iv the watery inomi. 
May s^d forth plenteous tears to drown the 
world.’* 

Rkh.JIS^lUil, 60 ; V. into W. T., f.'ii. I. 

(4) With va}iours hanging around indi- 
qfiiing rainy weather, 

jBut L ought S(‘c young Cunjd's lirry shaft 

(ui'ndPd in thu chaste beams of the watery 
mgaii." 

A/. N. D., H. I. 162 ; V. also M. N. />., 
Ill, 1. 184 ; R. amd /., 1, iv. 6i ; Temp., 

^ (5) Vehemently desiring, having a 

longing or vehement desire. 

” Wlicn that tOi* watery palate tastes Indeed 
Love's thneo n ftist'd nectar.** 

* T. and C., HI. H, ja. 
Note. — The alhisVin is to the gatliefing 
^ of saliva In the mouth, .is a symptom of 
j appetiti!. , 

WAVE. I., subs. (1) The undulatory 
movement of» water. , 

'* l saw him hold acnualntance with the waver 
So long as 1 could see.** T. N., 1, 11, 16. 

(2) W^atcr. 

*' By the salt wave of the Meditcrrancuin, a 
' sweet touch, a quick venue of wit I ** 

/« L. L„ V, i, 53. 

(3) A throng of people borne along 
tewether. 

**Soine ilaifi tiefore/ some dying: some 
Uielr friends 

O’er-bome I* the former wave.** 

Cym., V. Ui. 48. 

II., vb. A., intrs. (i) To waver, to 
hesitate. ** 

** He vmwd indifferently betwixt doing them . 
neither good nor hann.'* Car., II, li, 16. j 
(2) To play loosely in the wind. 

^** Fanning the halia, who iMtiv hke fcatlict*d 
wings.** V, arU A., 

B., trs. To beckon. 

** It warn me forth again I’ll follow it.** 

. Ham., 1, Iv, 61. 

WAWL. A variai^t oC writ. 

To cry aloud, to wail. 

** The first time that we smell the air. 

We w«pf and cry.** K, L., IV. vi, ir^. 


WAXEN, (i) Penetrable as ti maittc of 
wax. 

** With thy blessings steel my lance's point. 
Chat it may enter Atowbray's waeem coat.'* 
Ma*. //>I,ltt, 7S- 

(2) Impressible, impressionable, suscep- 
tible. 


" How easy is It for the propter- false 
In women's waxen hearts to set their fonnst" 
T. N.fll, ill, 31 ; V. also R. of L., 1240. 


«WAY. (1^ A road, a path. 

" A mad fellow met me on the way." 

s I Ned. IV IV, li, 34. 

(2) Passage, passing. 

** Shut the doors im.iiiist his way** 

I r. E., IV. ill, 86. 

(3) Distance. 

** *Tls but a Utile way that I i.ift lu-ing you/* 
\ Otk^ HI. Iv, iu6; V. ul*<o \ Hen. Vl-V, 

in, 21. 


(4) Direction. 

• • ** Tliini art not iKun'St, ur, 

If thou iiiclincst that way Hum art a eowanl/j 
• , I, *>. -i-H* 

(5) Steering line. 

• ** By God's sonties, ’twill lu; a hard way to 
•hit/* • A/. V., 11, il. 3«. 


^6) Connie. 

"If money go iM-fon^, all ways do lie open." 

M. W. If’.. II, It, IV. 

(7) Mcthotl, nicxle. 

^ " That's the eflnsl way.'* A/. A., IV, li, 32. 

(8) Character, kind, nature, l>ciit. 

" Men of his way sluaild lie most liberal." 

» Hen. Vm-I, jll, stt* 

(0)* Rcs|x:ct, point, 

" You wrong im: every way.‘* /. C., IV, Hi , 55. 
(kj) Reach. 

'* I'air ladiM, you drop manna In the way 
Of fctarvid people." A/. V., V, 1, 280. 

(11) Degree, extent. . 

" rknow him a notorious liar, 
Tliiftkhimagreat way fixd." A. IV., 1 , 1 , 9 ). 

(12) Free scope. 

" I.et him have bis way.** A. IV., Ill, vl, a. 

(13) Phra.scs : (a) ** In the wtw of ” —as 

regards. ' 

" Im the way of bargain mark ye me, 
rU cavil on the luiilh part of a hair." 

« I Hen. IV-ni, 1, 138. 

(//) ** There was» l%t one wiy *' —a 
proverbial expression, alluding to death. 

Hen. V-Il, Hi, 16. 
WAYS. Genit. of way, used adverbially— 
on OTc's way, where one should be. 

" Look to *t, 1 charge you ; come your wayt.** 
Ham., 1, Ui, 139. 
Note.— The phrase " come your ways" or 
'/come your way" (if. it., Ill, iJ, 10), it 
bsed as an enooura^ement or invitation tC) 
approach or accompany the speaker. 

WEAK. ( I ) ^Deficient in physical strength, 
feeble, frail. 

‘1. 
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(iy Not able to bear a pressure or strain. 

** Can a w€ak empty vemel bear inch a huft? 

fuU bofihead ? " 2 /K-11. Iv, 43- 

(3) Wanting functional energy. * 

• " ThAr vilbmy foea against my w«aA 
astomach.*’ Hin, V-lll, ii# 4^^ 


T 


(4) Wanting in resolution. 

'* Ay me, how wraA a thing 
The heart of wttman is I /. C., II, iv, 3o< | 

(5) IneHicacioiis. ( 

*' My aiidpiit inraiitalinin are loo weak.** * 

^ I Hen. r/-V, ill, 27. 

(6) Worthless. '' 

" llt-r wit 

Values herself so highly that to her 

All niattvf else seems weak.** M. yf Ill, 1, 54. 


(7) Not defensible, not founded on 
right, invsalid. untenable. ** e 

My title's weak.** 3 Heh. 17 I. i. 1)4. 

(8) Bt'isclcss. 


" 1 once did lemf my body for his wwaUkV 
M. V., V, I, 243 ; V. also Ham., 27. 

(2) Riches, possession. ^ c, 

** Hubert, for the weaUk of all the world, 

WiU n^t offchd thee.** K. IV, 131. 

(3) Profusion, abundance. 

** Wilt thou show the whole weaUk of tliy 
wit in an instant ? '* Af. V,,, 111, v, 41. 

WEALTHY. (1) Rich, epulcnt, aiHuent. 

** Sweet is the tountry, because full of riches ; 
The people llbcYal, valiant, active, wealtky.** 

. . a H<r< vU, S7. 

(2) Large, ani^de, abundant. 

“ Siw is of good esteem, 

' Her tf^wry weaUky, and of worthy birth.** 

1 r.fit S., IV, V, 63. 

WEAR. I., Jirb. A., trs. (1) To carry 
as ^a covering; ornairtent, or appellant 
to the l>ody. 

« ** Uneasy lies the hesiiLthat wears a crown.'* 

, 2 Hef. /l^-lll,i, 31. 

(2) To bear, to carry. 


** Fanclrs too weak for lioys, bib griNts and 
% (dip « 

For jirls o^nliic." IF. T., HI. ii, 179. 

(0) Slight, petty, little. 

** This weSk and idle theme.** « * 

M. N. IK yi i. 4«i- 

(iq) Stupid. * i 

, It were very weak d*‘aUiiK-** 

R. and J., 11. Iv. 180. 

WEAK-BUILT. Ill-foumlcd. 

** Yrt ever to obtain his will resolvii% 

I'liniigh weak^buitt hopes per&n.ide him to 

abstiiiiingil' H. of L, tjo. 

WB4K.HINGED. fH(onmk-il, ground- 
less. * 

** Nut .ihle to pitKlure more .iccusation 
Tiiaii your own weak-hinged fancy." 

IF. T., li, id. 118. 

WEAL. (1) The body politic, the com- 
monwealth, tlic state. 

' " r the olden .time 

4 Ere human statute purged the gentle weal.** 
Mae., Ill, iv, 7b ; v. also Cor., II, iii, 
J7j; I /fm. K/-H1, 1.66:98. 

(2) Welfare, well-being, prosperity, 

** Digest things riehtly, 
Toi|7hing the weal o' the common.^* 

Tor., 1, 1. 141 ; V. also Car., Ill, i, 176 ; 
Ham,, III, 111, 14 ; A'. /., IV, ii, 63: 66. 

WEAL-BALANCED. Considered in the 
public interest^; 

** Dy cold gradation and weai-htkmCi form, 
We shall proceed to Angelo." 

Jtf. Af., IV, lU. 97. 
Note.—-" Well balanced" haa bm tug- 
gostod ben. « 

WBALSMAN. A commonwealth man, a 
statesman, a man who consults the 
public weal. 

• ** Meeting two such wMbmen as cau an.V 

t Car., II, I, so. 

WEALTH. (1) Well-being, prosperity, 
advantage. CL 1 Corintli. x, 24 : 
**‘Let no iqjjjin seek his own, but eve^ 
s man another's wsd/M." 


**Who knbws not where* a wasp does vnr 
his shug ? '* r.g>/ S., II. i, 209. 

To waste away, to abrade. ‘ 

*' When watpr-droiJ^hadb worn the stemea of 
Thjy." • r. and C., IIS, h. 184. 

(4) T^'Woar out. to tire, to fatigue, to 

wcaay. ^ • 

** Since you’ve made tbr days tind uigiits as one, 
To irrar yuur gi^ntle limbs iff%uy aSairs.** 

A. IF., V, I, 4. 

(5) To forget. 

" This few da^V wonder will be quickly worfi.**0 

2 Hen, V Ml, iv, 71 . 

(6) To put in use. t 

** Which have, like unscour'd armour, hung 
by the wall * 

So long that nineteen Zodiacs have gone 
round 

And none of them l>een vora." * _ 

• M. M., I, U, fto. 

(7) To enjoy, 

'* Win roe and tprar me n<^t him answer me." 

Af.A., V.LSi. 

(8^ To bear, to exhibit. 

'* But 1 will wear my heart upon my sleeve 
For daws to peck .it." 0 (k., 1, i, 64. 

(9) To consume, to pass, to spend. — 

(а) followed by out, 

** Yot^ThaU mark 

Many a dutipus and knecFcrooUng knave. 
That doting on his own obsequious oondage, 
H’Mrs oef his time, much like his master's ass. 
For nouglit but provender." Oft., 1, i, 47. 

(б) Followed by awayi 

s " What masks, what danoea shaUwehave 
To WMT away this long age of three houn?" 

• Tf.W. !>., V, I, 31 . 

B., intrs. (t) To waste away,, to 
abrade. « 

" Tears harden lust, tbougb marble iMar with 
f t raining" • R, aif L., jio. 

(2) To use. • 

(3) To be tlM l^hion. 

"like the brooch and the tootb-pkk wbicb 
^ wear not now." ii.'IF., 1. 1, lyt. 
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(;riiTo pass away. 

**Thii oyningtMtnr 7.ii/5.,llI.U,ii3. 
(5) To beifime a (it companion, to 
accommodate oife's self.* 

* ** So vMfi nir to hliDi 

So twayt the leAl in her husband*! hoart.** 

• r JV., II, iv. 30. 

II., sSibs. Fashion, vogue. 

**^No, ind^, «liU 1 not. Pootpcy ; It is not 
the «v«r.'* 

M. M., 111. U. 66; v. also A. Y. L., II, 

vih 34. • • 

WEARING, (i) The fftate of carrying 
appendant to the bo8y. 

** Sparkles this stone as It wE vont ? or is^t 
not • 

Too dull for ymir good irsarfng ? ** 

. Cym., 1% Iv, 41* 

(J) .\pparel. 

" Give nu' niy nigh Ilf weariMgt and adieu.** 
UtAa IV.^S^ 13I V. al»o 11*. r, P\^, ill, S. 

WEARY. • (i) Tifed, fatigued, exhausted. 

** With long travel I am stiff and uvnry." 

^ \ C. I. ii, t3. 

(2) Sick,*tir<!d. 

' “ Palicticu is stale, and 1 am mwv of iu" 

. * • . £irA. //-V, V, loj. 

Irksome, wearisofne. tir^onie. 
•“How weafy, stale, flat, aiul%|iproA table, 
ip nu* all the uses of this world ! ** 

HateM, otliotis. 


(3) 


(4) 




* I1u‘ avarwsl and most loathed worldly life 
Tliat age, ache, pc^nury, an<l Ifiiprlsunment 
t Cm\ lay cm nature is a paradise 

' To what we fearof death.** .M. A/., HI, i, 128. 

WEASEL. (1) The common animal known 

by tlii» name. * 

• '* Saury and , 

As quarreluus as the vrnsrl.'* 

Cym., Ill, iv, rsu* 

(2)s A lean, mean, sneaking fellow. 

* '* For once (he e.sgle England being in prfly, 

To her uiigiiardM nest the wrnsrf Scot 
Comc-H sacking." , Urn, P-I, ii, 170. 
WEATHER. Subs. (1) Atmospheric con- 
ditions. 

<* Herr shall we see 
No enemy 

But ninter and rmigb wnUker.** 

A, y. II, V, 41. 

(2) Rain. 

**^isiD grain, sir: *twill endure wind and 

mitker.** ^ T. N.. 1 , v. 219. 

(3) A stormy element. • 

*' So foul a sky clears not without a storm : 
Pour doyn thy avaffor.** K. IV. ii. 109. 

(4) A Storm, a tempest. CL ^con, 
Essays : Of Nobility', ** Hmv much 
moif to behold an ancient noble 
family, which hath stood against the 
waves and weathers of time.'* 

** Roaring loader than the sea or veaffor.** 
, W, r..4II. UI.«|04. 

(5) Exposed situation. 

* ** Like the ihartl"t. 

Build! in the weWktr on the outward waU.** 

(6) Phrases: (a) **To make fair wea- 
ther ** —to flatter, to conciliate by 
fair words, to make the best^of 


** But 1 iiiint mek# /air wralfor yet awhile. 

Till Henry be nwre weak, and 1 more strong.** 
a Htn, ri-V. i, 30; Cf. ht. A., I, iU, ae. 

(b) •• To keep the weather of '* —to get 
the better of. to gA round (a 
nautical term). • 

**Mine honour Arc^s Ike wedAcr 0/ my fate.** 
r. emf 'C., V. lil. a6. 

WEATHBR-SEMD. Vb. To shcltrr from 
the wither. 

' A^l prisniirrs, sir, 

In the linu'-grtive which vateihtr>Jtndi your 
ci ll.** • 7>gif ., V, 1, 10. 

WEAVER. A singer. Note. — ^W(»avera, 
from their sedenigry habits, were much 
given to singing. Mosf of them were 
Calvinists, who had fled fropi Flanders 

• to escape the persecution of the Duke 

• of Alva* in the reign of Philip 11 of 
S{>ain. and wPre (xirticiilarly addicted 
ip staging psalms. Cf. Den Jonsori, 

► Epicene, HI. 4 : "He got this cold wi|h 
^sitting up late, and singing eatches with 
cloth'Umkers,** ^ 

* ** % would 1 won: a tfSnvrr : I could sing 

psaliuA or anything.” 

• • I //ru. /P- II, iv, 122 ; V. als<k T. A*., II, iii, 

56; r.iV.A'., ll,il^.44• 

WEB AND PIN. A disorder of the vyo, 
consisting of some excrescence grow- 
on the ball ; cnt.'inict. 

” He givf^ thr wrh amtthf pin, •u|uiiits (he eye, 
and makes the li.ii>*'lip.'* 

t k, f.., Ill, Iv, 104. 
Vntf.—Thf in ii.irned "mi and 

• wi'b” III IP. 7*., I, ii, 2*i», aud a **^arl in 
Uu' eye/* ill Miildli-trm*» *'pMntsh Oipiy, II, i, 
166. 

WEDLOCK. I., subs. Marriage. 

*'As pigi‘<nii bill, sinwftUork would lie nibbling.*’ 
A. V. A.. III. ill, 68. 

Pc|;taining to marriugs, ntip- 


II.. 


adj. 

tia). • 

** She doth slr.iy aUiiit 
By holy crosnrn, whfie hIm; kneels niid prays 
For happy wedlock hount.*' 

M. V., V, i, 32 ; V. alMi A . V. /.., V, Iv, 129. 

WEE. Small, diminutive, thingshrunk up. 
** He hath but a little wee fai'n.” 

M. W. W., 1, iv. 22. 

WEED. A.S. waede^^a garment. 

(1) Ai\y garment (I* coverinif. some- 
thing wound or wrapped round. Cf. 
Milton, Paradise Lost, III, 479 : 

** Thfiry who lo be sure of Paradiso 
Dying pul un the wetdi of Dominic.'* 

*' And them Uic snake throws her cnameil'd 
ildn. 

Weed widi* enough to wrap a fairy in.” 

M, iV. D,, 11. i, 236 ; V. also At. A*. D,, 
^ II, ii. 71; Cym., 1 , 23 ; ll'.r..lV.iH.i; 
* • Hm:..l\r.\U.»t;r.A^n,l,,t:UL 

1/4) : ftr., ly.f. 43 ! T. d.V^ U. vft, 4^, 
Lm In L,f V, Ii. 79A i ^ f/ h,f 196. 

(2) An atticle of dress worn in token of 

mourning. , 

*' Hail, Rome, victorious in thy mounilflli 

7 *%^., 1. 1. 7®. 
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WEI 


weSoing. Subs. Weeds, noxious herbs 
(abstract for concrete). 

* He the corn, and iitill Icta grow the 

Zrt Imm Ctf 1, if QS. 


(a) 


(4) 


WEEDY. V^nsisting of weeds. 

**Tftero,*on the pendent boughs her coronet 
wcfuls 

Clambering to hang, an envious sliver brok^ ; 

• When down her weedy trophies and herst^lf 
Fell in the weeping bmok.”# tiam., IV, vii, 172. 

WEEK, (i) The space of seven days. 

** Rather turn this day out of the wee^f 
This <)tty of shame." ^ K, /., HI. i, Hy. 
A ^ord applied to working days as 
opposed to Suntiays. a week-day. 

" Why siirh impress of shipwrights, whose 
M>refusk 

Does not divide the Sunday from the week.** 

* lUtif., I, I, 7f»- 

(3) An indefinite time. , / 

" At foMi-seorc it is lfM» lale a week'* 

* A.Y. /.., II, iil, 74. 
Phrases : {a) “ In by the \w?ek 'i— at 
' my command, in my meshes (an ex-* 

pro&^ioii taken from the hiring^ of 
servants). 

•* O that Fkriew he were but i»a'»v ik^week.** 
/.. /.. 7... y. ii. Ai. 

(£») **Week !iy ilays,” v. Whol^ w«ek j 

* by days. 

Ween. a. S. «»t*ii«w—to imagine, to ho(H*, 
to expect, — e.\:pectation, liopt*. 

To imagine, to think. Cf. ('Imiicer, 
Tht! Afonhux Tale, 533 : 

*' When he h'4‘st soiiest shal he f.ille." 

“ HVcii loii of better luck, 

* I mean, in |N'riur'd witness tli.m your i wsler, 
Whosi' niiiitoter wu Jire,” 

Hen. Vtir V, i, 1 15 ; v. .ils» i Hen. Tf II, 

V, 8S. 

WEEP. A . , in trs. ( r ) To e.x press .sorrow, 
grief, or anguish by shedding tears. 

*' l .‘uu a fool 

* To weef* at what 1 am glad nf.** 

^ rrmp.. Ill, I. 74- 

(2) TO mourn. 

•' As C.u*s.u' loved me, 1 weep b>r him." 

/. Ill, ii. 

(3) To let fall dro|)s, to rain. 

" WAen hea\‘eii doth weep, doth not the e.irth 
oVrflow?" 7'. III, i, 22a. 

(4) To flow like tears. 

" The blood weeps from iny heart." 
u € ^ ««»• If' -IV, *v, 5«. 

(5) To fall. 

" M.inv a dry dn>p seemed a n'cepiifj; (odj.) 
tear." R. of L., 1375. 

(6) To droop, to sink, to become heavy. 

" My heart weeps to see him 
So little of hh gn*at sell." 

Hen. r///-lll. U, 3J1. 

(7) To overflow, to run. 

" When our vaults have wepi 
. With dnmkcn .spilth of wine." ^ ^ 

* • r.e 7 . 4 ., II, U. 149. 

B.. trs. (i) To bewail, to lament, to 
bemoan. 

" Tis with false sorrow'mew, 

, Which for things true weeps 


(2) To pour forth in drops. 

" My heart wepi blood." ^ W. T., V, U. 80.^ 

(3) To consun^c in tears (followed by 

oAay\ f 

" I'll weep what'sMt away, and weeping die." 

C. £., IJ. i, 115. 

(4) To end by weeping (followed by owf). 

" 1 love^him,Sand will weep 
My date of life out for hb sweet life's loss." 

/:. /., IV, Ul. 105. 

* (5) To extingubh by weeding (followed 
by out), f 

, •' In eump.is.>iirHi weep the fin* out.” 

' Rich. il-V, 1. 48. 

(6) To effect, to protlnce, ‘to create by 
c shedding. tears. 4^ 

" We vow t« weep scms." T. and C., Ilf . ii, 74. 

WEEP (Run o’et «eith]J}ilILLSTONES— a 
pruverbial expressioa— not to weep at all. 
Pnnd. " Que<‘n Hecub.*i laughed that her 
eyei fmi oVr. , • 

Crest. W^th miU^siones." . 

T. andC., I, li. iiA ; of. £fi7i. 77/ -I, hi, IM- 

WEEPING-RIPE. Roady tp weep, ripe 
for weeping. *• Cf. Warner, 4lhion*s 
Eugltijpd > ; “ Her, weephig-tipe, 4 ^ laugh- 
ing mls.^to patient hcT awhil^' : also, 
**crying-ri|>e" inneabmontand Retcher. 
Note. —Shakespeare also ffh's “ reeling- 
riiH‘ (Temp., V. i, 270) ; “ sinkiiig- 
rii>e •• (C. of I. i. 78). 

" Wh.ii, xreepmu-npe, iiiy lord Norlbiimber-"8 
laiKl ? •' 

1 hen. I7-I, iv, ^73 : v. also L. L. L., V, 
ii, 374- 

WEET. A.S. witan —to know. Cf. Spen- 
ser, b'aene Queene, 1, iii, 48 : 

" He b'T wroiigtHl iniUH-r rire did weel." 1 
" When such a mutual pair 
And such .a twain c.iii do 'I, ui whi<-h 1 bind. 
On pain of punishineii^ the world to tpcrf 
We stand up pc«Tlt*ss." A. nnd C., I, i, 3<)- 

WEIGH. A., trs. (1) To measure. 

*' Now he weighs time 
Ewn to the utmost ffr.-im.” 

Hen. r-ll, iv, 138. 

(2) To consider, to regard, to care for. 

" You weigh me not ? O, that's you care not 
for me." 

L. L. L., V. ii, 27 ; v. alsiA/. C., 11, i, 107 ; 
Hen. r//7-V, 1, 134. 

(3) To estimate, to value, to account. 

" Her worth that he docf weigh too light." 

n. W., Ill, iv, 31- 

(4) To balance mentally. 

" Weigh it but with the greatiM of this age." 

RidT il/-lll, i, 46. 

B., intrs. (i) To have weight 

" How heasv seeigks my lord I " • 

A. and C., IV, xv, 32. 

t2) T6 be of tmporcance. 

" Voor vows to her knd me, put in two scales. 
Will even wtfSfh, and both as light as tabs.'' 

• M. JV. D., Ill, a. 131. 

(3) To press' hafd. 

" Ckansc the stuffed bomn of that periloua 
stuff , 

. Whicham^upootheheart." liar., V. 111,43. 
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(4)«To sink. 

'• Her h«^iMl>jbs sadly.** A . IF., Ill, v, yv 

WEIGH OUT. Outwcigjf , to make amends 

i^T, g • 

** They that mtuLiP^ah ouf my aflUctfons.** 

. • F/ZMII, I. M. 

WEIGHTY, (i) Ponderous. 

*' It is too %frigkty Uw yovr grare to w«*jr.** 

^ Rick. ///-Ill, i, 120. 

(2) Momentous. 

** This JlrigAly bii«inrM will not^iMok dda^.'* 

• 2 Wrti. rM. 167. 

(3) Convincing, cogent, forcible. ^ 

" ril ill, to urgr his h.strrti rmru to Cl.wiirc, 

With hes well sUvl'd with wcukty .irgumonta.** 
^iick. m-h i. 14»* 
Severe, rigorous. • • ^ < 

" If, .litfT tws(l.iys‘ ahiiio, Alh''iisanitniri tlK*e 
Attt'iid oiir jhiiKiUfiit.'* * 

• •• 7‘. I)/ .4., Ilf, V, loi. 

WEIRD. * A.S. — fate, weaythan—to 
become. • « • 

Adj. 111, uncanny, iK^loiiging to the 
sti()iTnatural. ^ ^ 

“ Thf; si^t>rii, h.'uid iii li.iiul, 

IVistiTS of llu* VI .iiid hnd, 

^'hus do go iilxiut, alxiut." 

Mar., I. Ill, 3a : V. alvj A/ak, 1. v, ft ; 

to; Iti.iv, I3J; lV,i, iF*. 

Not^. - “ Wairti ’• is also a ^utH.«>f.iii*, 
destii^. V. Scott. .SI. RotuuCn WHt, VII: 

*' To Ijc a lone woman, is a sfiir weifd** 
the Srotcli phrase •* to clrw' oni*** weird ** « 
to nidiirc ori»*'s» fah*. Thi* weird siHerx .ilso 
fiitMrit thi* foies, v. (iavin DoiigUs, Tramlaihn 
of Virisits AnitHd, 111, 111, yij : ** The weird 
sisters dr'f'iK^ It siild U* W’it " (Prohibciit 
11.1111 rotrra fiSreae s< irr). 

WELKIN. .A.S. ivfalcan -^to ntll. wolentf 
— clouds, pill., nf rr«ri/(f’ii— a cloud. 

^ •!., .subs, (i) The sky, the region of 

clouds. • 

“ The sra|nviiinlifig to ih*- wHkirCs rlu’»*k 
n.ishru ifii' firv out.** • Temp., I, li, 4. 

(2) Sphere (a fantastic u.sc of the word). 

** Wlio yon ar«^ and what you would are out 
of niy welkin, I might say * elrsnent,* but 
the word is overworn.** T. AT., Ill, i, 56. 

11., adj. Sky-blue. 

"•took on licr with yonr welkin eye." 

• W. T., I, li, 136. 

WELL. I., adj. (\) Satisfactory^ of 
such a quality as one would wi.sh. 

** His hgalth is weU.” T. of A., Ill, I, la. 

(2) In good health. • 

'* I am glad to see your worships' well.** 

M. W. W., I, i, 80. 

(3) Comfortable, suffering no incon- 
• veniencc. 

Atme. ** WiJ^'t please your w«|||Bbip tij^comc 

SUndtr, NopI thank you, fhtsnoth, heaitUy ; ^ 

I am very well.** M. W. W., 1, 1, 341. 

(4) At rest, iAe the cares of thI 

world, happy (uim of the rlead). 

** We use to say the dead are wdl.** 

• d.«idC.,II.v,33. 


WEL 

11.. subs. Good health, good logitune, 
weal.** 

" wai Iw srith you, gnulnnen." 

• Ham., II, li, 383 ; v. also A. IV., 1 , 1 , IQO* 

WELL ACQUAINTED. Wel^known. 

** Therir*s not a man 1 meet, but^lnth salute me 
As if 1 wen* thfir weU^acMinled friend.** 

^ C. E., IV, i«. a. 

WELL-A-DAY. A corruption of 
wdldwd ( —woe 1 lo t woe*) a combin- 
ation of interjections. It Iwame 'mcxli- 
fird into |pr/-rt-wrty (a fromient exclam- 
ation in Chancer), and nien sillto its 
present form. 

Alns I lackadiy/ 1 (an exclaiuatiou 
of sorrow). ^ s 

" All, wrlha-day I lir’s d(*.id, lif's di\\d, lie's 

• • R!antif.. III. ii. 2K ; v. uM T. A*.. IV, 

* #1, 102 ; Ter., 11 , i, ii. 

WELL-ADVISED! (1) l•ar-seeing. prii- 
ikMit. censiblc. discerning. 

" My gniiiilHin*, wetl-aJvi\eJ, hath snif by 

• Th** mMxilUsl weaixiii hi-i afitioury.*' 

T.. 4 ., IV, ii, fo ; V. also Riik. IlT 1 , in. |iK. 

(1) Niigiotial, of soiiiida tiiinti, in one’s 
^ .senses. 

* *• Am 1 ill r.irlh, in heaven, or in hell ? 
Sl»*epin« nr w.ikiiig > iii.iil or well-advised ? ** 

Cl, ii, 212 ; V. .iKo L. L. L., V, ii, .yh. 

WELL-A-NEAR. Almost. 

0 *' Tile lady shrieks, .iiid well-a-near 
I>K*s fall ill travail with her fear.'* 

Per., Ill, IVol., 51. 

WELL-BEHAVED. 0 fleconiiiig, decent. 

• "(Hi;) g.ive sueh onh'rly and welRhehaved 

repnifif to all ti[i(:rn"e|iiir>Hi that I Would 
have sw(»ru tus disfxr^ilioii would haw 
goir to ihe irtilh 'll his words.'* 

A/. IV. IV., II. I, 52. 

WELL-BESEEMING. Well-becoming. 

•• Who have we In v "* Rome’s roy.il einpn*»s, 
Unfuniisird of her wetl-beseemiHg trrmfi ? ** 

• rd.. 

WELL-DEALING. !• air in dealingThoiiest. 

*' Thu untnity .iiid divord which of lati; 
Sprung from the raiiconms Mutr:ig<* of your 
diiko 

To iiiurcliants, our well-dealing roiinlryineii 

• • • • 

Kxcliidi>s .ill pity from our threatening looks." 

C. K., I, I. 7. 

WELL-DESIRED. Greatly lurloved, very 
popular. • • 

"iHmiey, you slfkll be welt-desired in Cyprus." 

0th., 11 , 1. 203. 

WELL-FAMED. Famous. 

A gam. " My well-famed lord of Troy, no Ihm 

• u> you.*' T. smf C., IV, v, 173* 

WELL-FOUND, (i) Well equipped, hence, 
well skilled, expert. 

" Gerard de Narbon was my father : 

• In what he did profess, well found.** 

. # A. W., II, I, HM 

(2) Tried, tested, approved. 

a " Therefore, please you, 

Most reverend and pave elders, to desire 
*niv pn.*sent consul, andphist general 
In our well-found s uccvtsfs." Cor., 11, ilp4 r . 
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WECL-GOVERNED. Of well-regulated I 
conduct, well-mannered. | 

** And, to tay truth, Veronii brags of him 
To be a virtuous and UfiU~govem*J youth.*' i 
, ^.ond/., f.v.66. I 

WBU.GRACED. Wdl-skiUcd. hence, 
popalaf with an audience. 

" As In a theatre, the eyra of men, 

After a wtU-grued arlor leaves the stage, 
s Are Idly bent on him that entrrs neat, 
Thinking bis prattk* to be^^ious." 

^fcln //-V. il. 24. 

WELL.LABOURING. Working success- 
fuUy^ effective. ^ 

• ** Thai furious Scot, 

Tile bloody UougUs, whosi* w/IUahaunMg 
sword 

Mad three tlmc^ llaiii the appearance itf the 
kind 

'Gap vail hii sturoarh." 2 //cm. IP- 1 , i, i 27. 
WELL-LIKING. Gcm id-cond i t ioned , 

plump, fat, hence (applied 16 wifs), dud. 
heavy, stupid. Cf* fat-brained, fat- 
witted (q.v.). « ^ 

" H'rU-Mmt! wits they have." 1 

' /...V.ii,afw>; cf. li/cM. /K-III.ii:.6: 

' “While 1 .im ill some liking."*- while I 
have some de«li. 

WELL-LOST. “Lont in a good dause. 

" Would your hoii'vir 

Rut give me U*.i\e to try suen-ss, I'tf venture ^ 
The wi'tl-hsi life of mine 011 his grace's i tire." 

U'., I, hi, 2)8. 

w^LL-MlNDED. \V«*ll-meaiiing, loyal. 

" IVf^’MinJcd Clarence, he thou lortiiiiate." 

) Hen. r; IV. 9 lil, 27. 

WELL-PAINTED. Artfully simulated. 

"Coiicc'ming this. sir.—O wil-painleJ pas- 
sion I— ' 

^ I am coinm.iiidiHl home." (kA., IV.V, 243. 

WELL-PLACED. Well put. well-said. 

Orf. " And I will t.ike up that with * Give 
the devil his dui'.' 

Con. WtU-piwJr i/«N. r-lll, vii. loC. 

WELL-RESPECTED. Well-weighed, 
regelated by reasonable considerations. 

" If wctf-rcspivlcif honouf hid me on, 

^ hold .M little omnsel with weak U ar 
As \*ou, mv K»rd." 1 Hm, iV-lV, lit, 10. 

WELL-SAID. Well done. 

" lie take's her by the palm ; ay, nvitt said, 
whisper." 

ora, II, i, 163 ; V. also orA., IV, 1 , 107 : 
V, i, gS; it. mttJ 1 . V, 84 ; T. A., 
IV, lii, 61. 

WELL-SAYING. The use of kind words. 

*\And ever ma^yotir hifflinrss yoke together. 
As 1 will hmd you rause, niy» doing wvU 
With my welf-Mrmg ! " 

Hm. V///-II 1 . if. 152. 

WELL-SEEN. Well-versed, well-ap- 
proved, accomplished. Cf. Beauaiont 
and Fletcher. Iromaii Haier, II, 1 ; 

" IV2lf*sim,aiiddreplyread,andthioughlygrounded, 
In th* bidden knowledge of all sallnts, and 
Pot-bnbs whatever." ^ 

^ Cf. also, Spensfgr, Faerit Queene, IV. 
iir 309 : 

" in every science that mote bee." 

" Offer me dtsguts*d in sober idbes 
1 >i old Baptists m a schoolmaster «, 

IVHI SMI lb music, to instruct Bianca." 

T,of S., I, il, 130. 


WELL-SPOKEN, h) Ehxruent 

" For Clarence is wdt^spoktn, and peiiiaps 
May mo^ your hearts % pity, if you manP 

^iek^ hi -I iii,*34 A ; v. also T. G. V., l,^ii, 10. 

(2) Pedantic, artificial. 

" And therefore, since I cannot provS a lover, 
To entertain these fair wetUtpokm days, 

1 am determined to prqyc a villain." 

r ^ Rich. ///-I. I, 29 - 


well TO LIVE. 
« well ofl*. 

" His father* . 

I 

WELL-T061C. 


successfully carried out. 


Having a competence. 

V 

. is wH to /iiw." 

M, V., II. U, 55. 

Well-undertaken and 


, " Meantime we thank you for your WfU-took 
l.iboiti‘.'' Ham., llgii, 83. 

.WELL-TUNED. Midodlous. harmonioii.s. 

* "If the true rMicorffSd wfM^tuned sounds. 
By unions m.irrifnl,*do (»ffend thine ear." 

• SoHMcf vin, 3. 

WELL-WARKANTED. /tppr9vca, in high 
esteem, respected. 

•» "And g'oii, niy ig^ble^atid vftUwananltd 

Lviusin, . 

e • t s 

DowiVilh \'our injuries as seems upu best." 

.V. .V., V, 1. 252. 

WELL-WEtoHlNG. LWighfy. ^ 

" Whether he thinks it web' not prissible, 
with irc/l-ioct^Siac sums of gnkl, to 
corrupt him to a o’volt." 

A. W., IV, iii, l(^.^ 

WELL-WELCOME. Extremely welcome. 

" The lime was oiigir when thou unurg'd 
wouldst vtm 

Tnat ucver wonis wen* music to thine ear, 

, That never object ple,ising in thine eye. 

That newr touch wtU-vdeome to thv hand." 

r. lf,8i, tM. 

WELL-WILLER. A well-wisher, a fricn 3 . 

" 1 beseech you, be nilrcl by >’onr wcff-iPi/Avs." 

. 3 /. IV. W* ., I. i, 64. 

WELL-WISHED. Followed by good 
wishes, hence, Kdovetl. popular. 

" The mcral, suiijrct to a li^Z-witA'd king. 
Quit tneir own part and in obsequious 
fondness 

Crowd to his pn'senee." M. A/., II, 1 %-, 27. 

WELSH-HOOK. An ancie^^ ^military 
weapon of thcsbill or halberd kind, 
huving a long spike, a cutting blade, 
and a sickle-shaped hook for hacking or 
catching hold of an enemy. 

" iwore the devil bin true Uegemeii upon the 
crass of a IVcIf A-kook." ^ 

I Men. 0 ^- 11 , hr, 316. 
Note.— The hook and cutting blade with 
the handle and spike fonn a crass, upon 
which as well as upon the hilt of m sumnl 
(Mam., I, V, 147 ; IV. 7 ., Ill, ii, njl It was 
• Ihs^eustom to sweisr.4 

I WENCHING. Running after women of 
loose character, ledimns. 

I " Wbat's bcjxiiiie of tile wsskAIm lugnes 7 " 

^ ' T. ami ( 5 ., V, hr, 39. 

WENCHLESS. Having no women of 
loose cliaracter. * 
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**\Vc loAt too nAdi money thit mart, by 
bring too MvnrUrts/* IVr., IV. 14, 4- 

I WE THREE^ The picture of— v. under 
Three. 

WyALB’S-BONE. An old for ivory, 
perhaps from circumstance that 
•• the ivory of Western Europe in the 
Middfe Ages was the tooth of the 
walrus.'* Cf.^Sppnser, Fatfie Queene, 
III. i, 131 : 

"Whow farc^clid Gcem as clear at^ysial stog**. 
And eke, throngh fear, as whUc as wkui^s bone.** 

•* Thw is thi* Sower that snub's on every one. 
To show his teeth as Irhitv as vkole't bonf.** 
L. k. /... V. u. .m. 
No|g. — As whito as whob^'s bone ** was 
a proverbial phrase*. 

WHARF. The .hank of ^ river er the, 
sltr>re r)f a .sea. 

• ** liroiii the barge • 

A strmig*' pi-rfumo hits lb** sense 

Of the adJ.ic«>Mt whoffs.** 

/t. aadC., ll.ii, ai4 : v. also I/ofii.. I, v. 't.t. 

WHAT. V. AbhoU's Gfatit\far,ii2$2‘-2$6. 

WHAT IS* HE FOR A FOOL? -What 
manner i4 f«K)1 in he ? — \t1iat fool fs he? 

A/. I, Ui. 49 - 

WHATeTHOUGH ! An ellipslfh^r << what 
mat|W-rs though it be so ! •hence, what < 
maffers i^? n^wer rriimi, it Is all one. 

** Her* we have no temple but th« wood, no 
asseiiibly but hom-lie.isis. Dut what 
thnniik ? rourage.** A. V. 111, in, 4Jt- 

WHEEL, (i) A circular frame turning 
oil an axis, any rotatory disc. 

** l.et go lliv^obl when .a KTe,it whrd runs 
down .1 A*. /«, 11, iv, 07. 

(j) A revolving disc used by potters in* 
mcxlclling. 

_ • *' Mv thoughts arc whirled like .1 imfii-r’s 

• wheel*' I Hen. Vt 1, 

(3) .\n instalment of torture, 

" WI1.1t studied torments, tyr.inl, hi-^t for 
me ? 

What whedx ? racks ? firi*s ? ** 

W. r., III? II, 177. 

(4) A car. 

"And would so, had It l)een .i carbuncle 
Of Phoebus* wheel.** r y»i,, V, v, tgo, 

(5) A^turnspit. 

** 1 tlfhk If my breast hid not been made of 
faith and my heftrt of sio I, 

She had trunsfonn'd me to a nirtal dog and 
made me Cum i* the wheel.** 

C. E., III. 11, ti4. 
Note^^The allurion is to the use of dogs as 
turnspits. Cf. Topsribffisforyo/^ouf-FoolAl 

Beo^ (1607) : 

"Tnlre is oomprehended, under the cum^ 
of the roursesi kinde, a orrtaine dogge in 
kitchen service excellent ; for when any 
g meat is to be roasted, they go Into a 
wheel, which they turning round about 
with the^walpht of tbri% bodi«|, so 


I bodi«|. so 


diligently looke to their businesse, that 
no drudgi^oor scullion can do the fe.ite 
men comiingty.** V. aim niider Turn I* 
tlie wlMt. f 

(6) An epithet used of ^Fortune to show 
its changeableness, and to mark 
the revolution of events. 


** The wheel is come full drde.*' s 

K. I., V.Tii. 17a. 

(y) The burden or refrain of a song, 

^* You must sing a*dnwn, a-down. 

An you call him a-dQwii>a. ^ 

O, bow the wheel becomes itr • 

Haw., IV, V, T51. 
Nob*.-— No other example of this sigDifica< 
lion has been found. Some think that the 
allusion is to the spinning-wheel to which the 
song miffht tie sung. Rut little enherenc# is 
to be IkpectM in Ophelia's raviiig!i. The 
rof# or rote in ('liauciir and Spenser seems to 

• have bi'eii used for any niusunl instrument. 

(8) Phrase: “jOn whocls,a' go ow 

wheels run ca-sily. • 

" Would It were all. 

Tint It might ptium wheeh I ** 

AnonJ r., II, rii. 91. 

WHEESON. A characteristic corruption 
^ by Mrs. ^)uickly of W/iHshm. 

* *' 1 iiAii rlid<t »Wi'.ir In me . . . upoiiWediies- 

d.tv ill IVhccsofi week . . . to marry me." 

.1 //CM. /P 11, i. 76. 

.WHELK^D. M.*irk«'(J with protulierances 
Jikp whrlk.s. , ^ * 

" He bad a Ibuus.iiiil no'U'S, 

A lliirns w‘keik*(i and w.ived like the nirlilKed 

• osci." • A. IV, Vi, 71. 

(1) At the timi> 

<’ ** He bilth it when be r.irinol use it," 

A. 0/ 7 .., 

(i) .'\t which time. 

**Tlie lime was i»ii»e »'Ar« Iboii I'niirgnJ 
• woiildM vow." ( . II, ii, Hi. 

(3) Whilf, whereas (in an ailversative 

sense). • 

^ You rub till' sore ^ 

• When you sbould bring tlie pl.isler." • 

Temp.t It. I, I )f>. 

(4) Then (iiseil a,-* a .substantive anti 

preceded by since or till). 

** Till when go wek tliy forliiii**." 

T. owl f’., V, vl, 19. 

(?) H. 

" Mv beirl* will sigh when * 

I niisi.iirit so." Etth. It * iil. iM* 

{(}) An abrii]>t and elliptical exclama- 
tion, denoting impatience—" when 
w'ill such a thing be done ? " 

" When ! Lmius, when 1 .'iwakWl s.iy ! '* 

/. f’.. II, I, s ; V. alsii lemp.t f, li, 316; 
T. of .S., IV. i, Mb ; Hkh. fM. 1. 162 ; 
C. ill, i, 5i. 

WHENAS. Wffen (v. *010 to » wiKreu “). 

** ftany a bnttle^avc 1 won In Franco 
H’Acnos the enemy liatb bei-n len to one,** 
3 Hen. VIA, ii, 74 ; v. also 3 Hen. P/-II. 
; I. 46 ; V. vii, 34 ; a:., iv, iv, IIS ; 

i • it.w. W., Ill, 1, 21 ; T. A.. IV, iv. f|2 ; 

i !x*i^ ^ *’ XLiX, 3 ; P. /*., 

i WHE'R. A contraction for wheiher. Cf. 

! Chauoir, The Squieres Tale, 570 : “ Whef 

* mc^as wo, that i.s no qticstioun/' ^ 

" Good sir, sav whrr you’ll answer mo or no." 
C. £.. IV, i. 60 ; V. aUo M. N. D., 111 . i. 
•56; 111 . U. Si; Y.. V. I, ytz; 
I Hen. V/-IV, vll, as ; Cor., HI. I, 251 ; 
• T.yl.,l.l,w»: /. 4 .n.l.I 94 ! 

t UX, ii; r. 104. • 
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WHIRE. L, adv, (i) At >yhich place 
(interroK.). 

** Wkire am I ? ** V. mnd A., 493. 

(2) In which place (relat.). * 

•“ the bme nirlu, there tuck 1 .'* 

• Ttmp., V. i, 88. 

(3) Wliither (interrog.). 

^ ** Whtre ninn’»t thou to fast ? ” 

•• ^C. K., Ill, li. 71. 

(4) WIiitluT (relat.). « 

" Av, but to dll', and gu wo know not wkrrr/^ 

. ^ A/. A/.. HI. i. 129. 

(5) Whereas. 

" Only like a gull it did mnain 
V the midst o' llw InmIv, idlr and ina< tivi*. 
Still ctihMmrdinK the viand, ivkftf llio oilii'r 
instruments 

nid^T and hrar, devnw, iieUrin t, walk, livl." 
Car., I, 1, 1)4 ; v. alvi 1 Hen. VI V, v, 41*; 
Kick. //- Ml, n, 18s ; r Hek.lV IV', 1, ; 

M. V., IV. i, 2i.- V. r.. MI. i. 74; 

L. 11. i, IU 2 ; r. N. A'., in. VI, 
ihi \ R.ot L.. 7 i) 2 . 

(6) Whence. ^ 

" Where have y*»u iliin ? 'Tin f.ilw." 

t d. and IL I, 18. 

(7) 111 which case, on whiclt'' occasion, 

when. V « 

• " Thou art not for the fashion of Ihi-a* tiiiws, 
t Where noiii* will swe.it Iml (or proiiioliiMi." 

A. V. /... II, lii, fH*. 

(8) Wherever. Cf. Chaucer, 77 ie Par^ 

tlout'U's Tate, 748 : “ And gfiil Ih» 
with yow, wher you go or ryde.** 
“ Attend wi* ttHfre I wIiih*!.” 

r and r., V. \il. a. 

II., siilis. Place. 

" This IS not Romeo, he's some other vhere.'* 
H. UHil I, i, 184 ; V. .dso A. I, i. 232. 

WHEREABOUT. I., adv. Al>out which, 
on what purptwe. 

• " 1 nnist not li.ive yon heneeforth qui’Stion me 
Whither 1 go, nor riMsuft wherenhout.** 

* I Hen. /r-U.iii, loci, 

ir., subs. Purpose. 

" Hear not my steps, which way they walk, 
For fe.ir thv. very sUmes prate of niv vhere- 
dAou/." .Mne., II, i. 5 »- 

WHEREA& (1) Where. Cf. Dnayton, 
PolyotbioH, XVI : 

" At Ariiusiiirt that foiiglU, 
irkerMiK rrbi'lUous F'miicc upon her knees was 
brotighl." * 

" My lord protector, 'its his highness* pleasure 
Tou do prepare to ride tmto Saint Albans, 
the king and quis^n do mean to 
hawk.** 

a Hen. P/-I, h, 58 ; v. also Per., I, f, 127 ; 
n.Ui.43; P. /*., II. i.t. 

Nole.~Cf. " whiloas while," whenas"-- 
whelft "where that "—where {Hen. P-V, 
Pcol., 17) : both MS and IkM seem to have been 
added to give more of a relative forr'' to the 
adverb. ^ , 

(2) Considering that things are so that. 
" Wherms, before, our farvfathem had no other 
books but the a 4 m and the tally, thou 
hast ofUMd printing to he used?** 

a Hen. VI- IV, vU. 31. 


(3) While on the contrary. 

" For by my mother I derived an 
From Lionel I>uke of Clarwice . . . wherauhn 
From John of Gaunt doth bring his pedigree.*' 
• ^ I Hen. Vi-ll, V, 76. 

WHEREIN *WENT HE ?-how wal he 
dressed ? 


A. y. /.., 4 ii, li. 234. 

WHEREFORE. For whrch (relat.). 

" Pcacc‘ to this meeting, wherelore we are , 
met.** 

i Hm. F-V, ii, I. Cf. ** Ihqrefore ** fdemonst. 

I Hen. /F-I, i, 30) : 

" Therefore yre inw l mit now." 

WHERE TjlAT. Whereas. 

** Aiiditt'hrrr that yon h.ivi* vinv'd tn study." 

L. L.L., IV, ill, 296 . 

. WHERETO. '(I.) To yd\fii end. 

•• IFAerrio finds all this ? ** • 

, a/. N. D.. Ill, ii. 256 

(2) In addition tb vyhich. • 

“ O,* 1 hopi‘ sqiiie gtxl. 

Slime gofl hath put his niiTcy tii ycnir iii.inliorMl 

Whereto ho'U infuse ppwer, and pnss you 
forth* , 

Our uiulertaker.** 

r. iV- A'., I, i, 73. Cf. a similar us*' of the 
dc'tnonst, ■* thi*A<to ***^in«0/A.. II. «; 1 tj ; 
('via., IV, IV, 33 : W. 7\, 1, 11, 391. 

WHER^t/ifriL. Wlureunto, t<P what. 

“() Lord, sir, the pnrtu*s ^hrmsdves. the 
artiin, sir, will^how wkereuntu it doth 
iiifMiuiit " L.Hi. L., V, ii, 502. 

WHET. VI). (i) To shar)H'n, to make 
keen. 

" Wliv (li-Kl thou whet thv knife so rarm slly f**a 
■ M. F., IV, I. 120. 

(2) To provoke, to excite. 

** Since CasMiis first did whet me against 
C.)es.ir.** • J. C., 11, i. Oi. 

WHET ON. To urge, to instigate. 


•’ Whel on W.»rwirk to this enterprise/* 

. 3f/m. FM. h, w* 

WHETHER. Whicli of two. Cf. Matt, 
xxiii, ic> : **Jf7it7Acr fs greater, the 
gift, or the altar that sanctifi^'th the 
gift” Cf, also Faire F.m Ike Miller* s 
Daughter, V, i, 151 : 

** Stand foorih, women, and s.iil. 

To vAelArr of you did he first give his faith." 

*• Whether 


Bi'forc us that are hon\ can foreg his cousin 
By fair and knightly strenff^h to touch the 


He 


pillar, 

snail enjoy her." 


r. iV. A.. Ill, Vi, 29s ; V. also 7 . A. A., 
IV, ii, 48. 


WHIFFLER. Whiffle (-a fife or small 
flute),*h dimin. of whiff puff, a short 

blast of air. • 

An officer leading the way in pro- 
cessions, before persons of high station, 
who cleared the way by blowing i horn 
or tnii^pet, on occas^ions of ceremony. 
Note. — Douce, Illustrations of Skake^ 
speare, observes : ** Whifflers originally 
headed armies or prapessions as filers 
or pipers : in prdbess of time the word 
whiffler, which had always been used 
in the sense of a fifer, came to signify 
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aiky person who* went before in a 
procession." 

*• Which ftce a mlihly Mow the king 
Scant to prepare nit way- ^ . 

, Ifrfj. Prol. 12 . 

WHll^. 1.. subs. •(!) Time, a space of 
time., 

(2) Dat. case of subs. 

'• For ifany of our princes nwe the ichib [ 
Ijc drown’d and soak’d in mercenary Wood. 
Htn. F-IV, vii. 7« ;#v- /• »»*• 

( j) Phrase : The while " -^n the ineaif- 
timef during the tim(^ that some- 
thing else js going tm. ^ 

• “ Pul on ihF gown lhc*«adc.** , , _ , • 

M. »*. W.iJ V, ii, 71 ; V. also L. L. L., I, i. 75- 

II., conj.o (i^Unttl. • 

" Withdraw ^ith us ; and h t the trumpets 
snhnd • 

While uvro*.urn Ihcst dAes what we deerw. 

KuA. n I, iii, I2i ; vdalso Rick, tl IV, i, 

• ;£08. 

(2) At the Ham# time tlAt. * 

” Painfully to pore, upon a book 

gTo seek Ihi- light of truth, if*iflh*uth the while^ 

Doth f.ilsdy blind the eyesight od his l«»k. 

^ • ImL. X., I» I. 7)> * 

HI., propf Tilf 

” We will keep ourvM 

TUI supper-time alone: ithtU then. God 
Iw with you.” W«c., Illi if 44* 

WHILEAS. While. 

•• WkikM IhfOiilly owner of the g«>id» 

XN'eeps ovi r them and wrings liis li.iifless hands 
And shak« hi# head and irctubliiig sl.uids^ 
bIoO^ a 

VVliilc all is sh.v’d and all is b»irne .tway.” 

• 2 Hen. VZ-I, i, 22 Z. 

WHILERE. A short time ago, ercwhilc 
(by traiisiK^ition). , 

•• Will you troll the catch 
You taught me but wkUe-ere ? ’* . 

^ Temp., lilt II, n.b 

WHILES. (0 Gen. case of while (sulw.) — 
during the time that, at the same time 
tliat, while. 

• •* Here >'ou sty me 

In this h»r«l rock.w^i you do kcqifroni me 
The rest o’ the islanU.” . 

Temp., 1. U, 341 ; v. also M. A., IV, Ifizy , 
V i HI ; V. iv, 66; A. Y. /... 11, vu. 
laji; lV,iii,54 ; /.C..I.ii,209. 

(2) Until, up to the time y||hcn (not 
"dgring the time when" -as m 
modern English). 

“ He shall conceal it 

• WWtoyottiWwUUngitsh^^jtonote.^ 

(3) As long as.* • • 

** And hdrfidlii heir shall hoM this quarrel up 
WUUi Emland shall bas-e goieiatinn. * 

WMiamgiJ 2llS7/V-IV,li,45k 
WHILST. Phrase : *^TIic whilst ” —in the 
meantime. 

"fUcanSfrToby.rtsohiW.** T.'hf., 11^11,3. 


WHIMPLED. I'robably conncciet^with 
whimper, a frequentative from whtmph* 
Ger. wimffiem— to whim|)er. 

Distorted with crying. 

” This wkimpUd, whining, piAUnd. wayward 
boy.” 1. 1. L„ III, i. 176 , 

WHIPPING-CHEER. Flogging as a fare, 
flagellation, chastisement. 

’’She dial! have wktppietg’Ckeee enougte I 
waffnnt her.” 2 Hen. /K-V, iv, 5. 
Mote.—Stceveus quotes an old ballad: 

* ” And if he chance to scape (he rope, 

He shall have 

WHIPSTER. /V* sharp folloW 'A'ith an 
indication of contemptuous inferiority 
implied ill the feminine termination). 
” Every puny wktpeter gAs my sword." 

Oik., V. If, *43. 

WHIPSTOCK. The rod or Imndlc to 
which tife lash of the whip is listened, 
hence, the whi^) itself, a carter's whip. 
* • " He app<*ars 

• To have praclisi'd more the whpsiork Ih^ 

• the lance.” . , 

iVr., II, ii, 51 : V. .-ilso T. N., II, iii, a6; 
^ r. N. K., Uli. 86. 

WHIR. •V'b. To hurry* away with a 
swhikzing noise. 

” This world to me i« like a lasling stegm. 
H'kirring me from my In* iids.” . 

IVr., IV, i, at. 

WHISPER. Vb. A.,intrs. (1) TojqHsak 
with a low voice. 

” Juim and Ceres vhuper M'lioiisly." 

• Temp., IV, i, 135. 

(4 To plot iniscilief in whisfHTso 

" To whisper .'mil cmisp" • iK.tinst my yfrtilli.” 

. 0 . y.. I, il. 43. 

IL, trs. (i) To arldress in a low voice. 
*• Whisper her ear .ind tell her, I niid Ursula 
Walk m ihr cinhard.” Af. A., Ill, i, 4* 

(2) Mo say umler tlic bicatli. , 

‘‘W'e’II u'Xisper o’er a ccrtiplel or two of 
»iu»t sage, sjiws.” T. N., In, iv, 333. 

( 3 ) Mo tell w’crctly. 

” And whispers in liis pillow as to him 
Tlie secrets of hu overrlwrK<*d soul.” 

2 Hen.^1 111, il, i7V 

(4) To mention privately. 

” I.,can-lotik»d pnipbets whisper irarful 
chang|.” Rich. //-I I, Iv, 11. 

(5) Tq betoken, jo%iark. • 

” The grief that don not speak 
Whispers the o'er fraught heart.” 

Mac., IV, gl, aio. 

(6) To prompt secretly. 

” Hceama 

To whisper Wollcy.” Hen. V//M, i, J79- 
WHIST. Past part, of a verb meaning to 
make silent, to hush. It is of frequent 
occurreqpe in Elis^X^than literature ; jf. 
Spenser, Faerie Queene, VII, vii, 528 : 
"jSo was4hc Tltanme put down and wWd.” 

AJpo. Milton, Hymn on the Nativity, 

64: ^ • 
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"Tlftwliidi, wllh wonder vWif, 

Smoothly the waters klM*d." 

Again, Lord Surrey, Translation of 
Aeneidt ii, 1 : t 

They wMilig all, with fixed face attent.” 
^Curtiled when you have, and kiaied, 

(The firild waves whiii) 

Foot It feally hero and lhcr»!.*' 

Tmp., I. u. 375. 
Note.— The paHage is sometimes piinctii- 
^ ated in such a way as to make whist an adverb 
«»ln silonee. In Arden of FeiwskiM (Shake- 
speare Apocrypha), 111 . iii, 0, *^^iistely" ' 
is the form of tlie adverb in use : 

**jfiud I^ippon a little rysing hill 
Staode whiitely for the herds appioch.** 

WHISTLE OFF. To dismiss by a whistle 
(a term in hawkinf}). 

*' ff 1 do prove lier haggard, 

Though that her jessios were my dear heart- 
sTrings, , 

I'd whistle her off, and let her down the wind; 
To prey at fortune." 0 th.} HI. iii. aCa. 

Note.— Hawks were, usually sent off 
against the wind ; if they Hew with the wind 
behind them they never n'tumed. ' If, th.'re- 
y fore, a h.swk was let ktosi* to lie abandotied 
she waj let down the wind. 

WHITE DEATH. The ralcii<*.ss of death. 

" Let the tti'ife deidh sit on tity rhc<>k for 
ever." A, IF;, 11 -iii. 7o. 


W HITE-HERRING. The common heVring 
fresh or salted. distingtii.shod from the 
dry or rcnl herring. 

" Hop-dance eriw in Tiini's bellv for two 
white herHngr K, L., HI. vl. 30. 

WHITE-LIVERED, (^owardly, without 
spirit. 

" For H.'irdnlph, fra* is whitf^hxvred and nxl- 
fac«Hl." 

' Hen. F-IU. ii. \» \ v. .ds<i Jfic*. //f IV, 
iv, 462, and ef. " hlv-tirrred " {K. L., 
II. ii, iS; .tfac., V. hi, m) ; miM- 
tivered {K. I... IV. ii. v») ; " hvers 
vhiU ns milh " (.V. V., HI. ii, 86). 
WHITELY. V. Wightly. 
WHITING-TIME. Bleaching-time. 

'ITIirnw foul linen ii|Kin him, as if it were 
going to burking ; or'-il is whiUng-tme 
' — ‘M*iid him by your two nu*u to Datchet- 

mc:id." M. W. IF.. HI, lii, 114. 

WHITSTER. A whitenor, a bleacher of 
linen. 

" Carry It among the wkiiesUrs in Datchet- 
m«ad." Af. IF. IF., III. iii, it. 

WHITTLE. A corruption of /Atiu’/r/— a 
knife, from A.S. thwilan —to cut. to pare. 

A clfisp-knifo, ^ a pockct>knife. Cf. 
Macau&y, History ssf England. Ch.ap. 
Ill : *** The rude whittles fabricated 
then liad been sold all over tlie king- 
dom.*' 

** For m>-self. ^ 
There's not n whittfe in Ui' unruly e^mp, 

But I do prise It at my love, beuwe 
The reveRnd'si throat In Athens.” 

r.o/vf., V.l. 173. 
WHOLESOME. ( t ) Healthful, promoting 
, health, salubrious.'^ 

** ThunighUarewAidesoiM." Norn., 1 , i. 16a. 
(3) Healthy, sound. - 

" Like a mildawed > 
Btasling hto wAoteoms brother." 

' Hem,, UI. iv. As. 


(3) Fair, reasonable, rational. 

*' speak to 'em, I pny you. 

In wholesome manoer." ^ Cor., 11 , iii, 56. 

(4) ProStable, Idvantageous, befitting. 

" It see&s not meet nor wholesome to^my 
place." ^ Oth., I, L 133. 


(5) Prosperous. • 

" When thou shalt.see «by wholesome days 
again." * 

Mac., IV, iii, 105 ; v. also K. L., I, iv, 196. 

^*6) Protfttive. ^ *■ 

" (They) repejd daily any wholesome act estab- 
lished ag^st the rich." Cor., 1 , i, 77. 

Whole W^ek by days^ A week 

made up of days not consecutive. 

You told how Diomedj a whole weeh by days. 

Did haimt yhu in the field." T. emd C., IV, i, 9. 

WHOOBUB. A •cor^up^on of hubbub. " 
Aif outcry, a noLsc.-,"** * 

" Had not the old man enme in with a 
wAoo6w^ against his daughter and the 
king's ivm ... 1 liad no^ left a purse 
alive in the whole armv." '' 

IF. r., IV. iii. 600; v. also T. N.'K., II, 

Vi. 33. . • . 

WHOOP, property sptdlcd hiwp, the w 
being g3^csccnt. F. houper^Hb call, 

• to shout. • as 

Vb. A..intrs. TowyouJ^ to exclaim 
with astonishment. 

" Admiration did not whoop at them." 

Hen. V-lh ii, 108. 

B., trs. To drive out with shouts. 


" Suffer'd me by the voice of slaves to be 
WhMp*d out of Knmc.*^ Cor., IV, v, 76. 


rVraOREMASTER. A Whoremonger, one 
‘who converses with prostitutes. 

" The deputy cannot abide a whoremmler.** 
M. M., Ill, ii, 

WHOREMASTERLY. Lcwcl, lecherous, 
libidinous. 

"That Grorkisli whoremasterfy vilLun." 

T. and C., V. Iv, 6 . 

WHORESON. I.. sul>s. A bastard, a 
word used in a kind of coarse tenderness. 
"Mass, and well said! a mvrry whoreson, 
ha!" JV. amf/., ^V, Jv. SI. 

II., adj. Bastard -like, hea^. mean, 
scurvy, vile (used in contempt, 
dislike or coarse familiarity). 

*' I hear, moreover, liis bighnm is fallen into 
this sam<> vphoreson apcwxy." 

SxHen. iV~l, ii, 101 ; v. & T. and C,, 11 , 
iii. aa 4 . 

WICKED, (i) Bad,, iniquitous. 

" A wicked wUl ; 

A woman's wiQ ; a canketed graodam'scvill." 

A./., 11,1,193. 

(2) Mischievous. 

*' Be Uiy Inloits spkh^ or charitable. 

Thou comest in such a tpieslionalile shape 
That 1 will speak to thgs." Hem., I,iv,4a. 

(3) Baneful, poisonous.' 

" As iwM dew as e'er my mother bnnh'd 
With raven's feather fran nnwholBpeiBf In." 

TemffThk 3*o. 
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WIQ^. (1) Broad, .not narrow. 

** Tis not so dc«p at a wcO. nor in wuU aa a 
9 chunJ|rdoor ; but *tia enough/' 

^J?.a27.. Ill i.9a. 

Vast, extensive. « 

*' Be paf <nnt, for tin world i» broad and »«dr." 

- R. and /.. in. Hi. i6. 

(j) Capacious. 

“ Hii youlIiAl h«r, mil Mved, a world too 
wid$ 

For hla shrunk shank." d . V. 11, vU. 15^ 

(4) Failing^to Kit a mark (a term in 
archery). * a 
" Wid 0 o' the bow'band I i' fa#h, your han# 
is out." L. IV. i, Z2fi. 

Note*— ** Wide o' the bowhand">-a good 
deal to the leli of the marK, the (towkaftd lie- 
^ ing the hand hoRling the Hbw, 'ir the lelniarid. 

Ji$) Far from •what ^s true, proper, ^ 
pleasi^t. ate. • • 

Poiitfv. *" Base cousin 

Daffst thou break first ? 

A f cite. Vou are wide.'* R'. N. K., Ill, Hi. 4fi« 

(6) Apparent, oix^n. obvfogs. 

* “ T*> vouch this, is no prni>f. 

^ Without dftire nftdee and iiiofr overt test 
Than these thin habits* and poor Ukrlihoods 
Of modem seeming do prefer un^nst him." 

* OM<t J( Hi. 107. 

WIDE^JIABPED. 1 laving a wide mouth. 

" This ^fptde-ckS^p'd rascal— would thou 
migntst Uc drowning 

The wadiing of ten tides ! " Temp.^ I. i, 53. 

WIDE-ENLARGED. Fully devclopctd. 

^ " Therefore Heaven Nainre chargcnl 

Titat one bcxly slioiild tie fill'd 
With all gTaa!%itide’tntarged." 

A. Y. L., Ill, u. 11a. 

WIDE OF. Indiffetent to. 

" 1 never heanl a man of )ils place, gravity, 
A and learaing, so wide of lii« iwn respect." 
* • Af. IV. W., lU. 1. 

WIDE O' THE BOW-HAND. v. Wide (4). 
WlDE-SKlRTEf). SpacUius, extensive. 

" Of all these tiounds, cv<«i from this line to 
Uus, 

With sliadowy forests aj\d with chabipains 
rich'd. 

With plenteous rivers and wtde^iktHed meads. 
We make thee lady." K. L.. 1, 1, 54. 

WIDE-STRETCHED. Widely btretching. 
large, Sx^^insivc. 

•" Tlic ermm 

And all wtde-strHched honours that pei^n 
By custom and the ordinance ol times 
Unto the rrown of France." 

• I/m. K-11, iv, 82. 

WIDOW. Vb. (i) To .deprivcp of a 
husband^ 

" In this city he 

Hath widowed and imdiilded many a one." 

Cor., V, H, I3r. 

(2) TO dower, to endow with a widow's 

right. • • a 

» ** For his p OBs e irionst 
We do instate and wiim you ir.tluL" 

. id. M., V. I, 420. 

(3) To outUve/to sitrvvire as a widow. 

* Lct^W ho mani^ to three kings In a 

.1.1^34^ 
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WIDOWHOOD. A dower or settlement 
on a widow. 

** For that dowry. I'll assure her of 

Her wuhnekooNl,— be it that she survive me,— 

In all mv lancU and leases whatsoever." 

r. 7 s.. iw I i2s> 

WIGHTLY. Nimble, sprightly? 

" A WgHUy wanton wiu» a voWet brw. 

With two pitch-boUa itiick in her facfi l$t 
^ eyes.» 1 . L. 1 .. Ill, I. m. 

* Nele.— Some editors give "whltely" — 

* pale, whitish ; but Kosaline was dark. Both 
Chaucer and Spenser use viiU and wigMy 
for nimble an<h nimbly : and.o! Hay%Proverbt 
(1678): "A Wight man wanldd never a 
weapon." 

WILD. 1 ., siibb. (f) A w>!ald. 

" Tlicn^'s a franklin In the wtfif ^ Kent -hath 
• brought three hundred manes with him 
% ia^gold." . I l/M. IF-ll, i, 4H. 

(2) A wildrrncsjj. 

" The vasty Witd.% ol wide Arabia." 

^ * Af. F., H, vH, 41. 

U.. iiclj. (t) Not tiimotl vrdorucKtiented? 
" Sli'cps by day more than the wttd cat." 

. ‘ ^ ^ a ^ A#. V., II. V. 48. 

(i) without culture. ^ 

* With Wild wnocl>lraves and weeds 1 ha* 

’ strcw'ci his grave." Cym.. IV, it. 390. 

(3) DfHcrt. uninhiibitctl, iiiiculiivcitei?. 

" A little fire ill .'I Wild field." 

^ K. Ill, Iv, 117. 

(4) Savfige, fiiriouH, sanguinary. 

" Tame the sav.iKij y»irit nf leifif war." 

A. /., V. il, 74. 

(5) ® Turbulent, tempcstutnis. slorm^. 

" Till the W.1V* . will iiavr him seen no 
iiior*'." V. and A., 819. 

(6) Ungoverned, licentious. 

" Suih wanton, wiid :irid iKual klips 
As .ire I'/niipnniraiH not I'd and most known 
Tu youth and liberty." Ham., If, i, 22. 

(7) iToIicsonu;. • 

" Tu inove wdd laughter in the thro.il of 
dejfh." L. /-. V, li. HUy 

(8) Violiuitly agitatcil or distiirlicd. 

'* While men's minds .ire mid." 

Hm., V, il. 397 . 

(9) Rash, precipitate. 

" In an act of this importance t'were 
Most piteout to be r^d." W. T,^ II, i, 82. 

(10) IkAvildcrcd. distracted, mad. 

" it almost turns my dangerous nature wild.** 
f.ofA., IV,«^ 4 W. 

(I ij Proceeding from strong excitement. 
" These are but wild and wbirHng words." 

Ham., I, V, 133. 

(12) Wanting order, irregular, extrava- 

• ^ant, fantastic. 

" So wRd in their a||ire." Mac., I, tlf, 4% 

WILDERNESS, (i) A waste, a wild. 
" Now, 1 stand as one upon a tock, 
Cbvlioo'd wito a wMstsmsi ^ . 

T. A., Ill, 1, 9^ 
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(2)k Wildneas, wild growth, conlosion. 
Ci. Beaumont and Fletcher, Maid^s 
Tragedy, V : 

** This keeps nlghl here, t 

And thiowigm unknown wi/dernsss about me." 

Also, ^ilton. Paradise Lost, IX, 245 : 
" Tlie paths and bowers doubt not but our joint 
hands 

^WUl keep from wHdertuu with case." 

Steevens quotes OltP Foriunatus, 
(1600) : “ But I in wilderneU tottcr*c( 
out my youth.** 

^ " Such a wafped slip of wUdmuts 

Ne’er Issued from his blood.*' 

A/. M., Ill, i, 141. 

wild-goose; chase. The. One 

kind of horse race which resenil)ied the 
flight of wild-geese, w'a.s forjiierly known 
by this name. Two liorsc.s wc<e 
started together ; and whicnever rider 
could get the lead, the other was obliged 
to follow him over whatever gf ounth the 
’ foremost jockey chose to go. Tliat* 
horse wnich could distance the other 
won the race. . . . •This barbarous ^port 

is cnunieratc(l by Burton in Anatomy 
of lilelanrhnlv, as a recreation nif.ch^i 
vogue in his time among gentlemen : 
II* Riding of great horses, rtinning at 
ring, lilts ami turiiaineiits. Iiorso-races, 
wild-goose chases, iire the dis]X)rts of 
great men.*** (Holt-White). ’ 


WILD INTO HIS 


IS BRAVE, My 

. IV-A^, ii. 12J. 


father is 


Ihalone explains this passage as foKows 
— ** My wild dispositions having ceased 
on my father's death, and being as it 
wore now buried in his tomb, he and 
wildness are intern'd in the same grave.** 
Cf. Hen. r-I. i. 24-^27 : 

The bnMtIi no ftVNior Mt hU f.ithcr'» body, 
But th.it hiH wildiii’A^, inorlititvl in liiiii, 

Seem'd to die loo * ” (M.ilnnr). 

WILD MARE. Phrase : ** To ride the wild 
mare *’— to play at si’c-saw, 

'* Rides the uHid mare with the 

2 Hen. IVAi, iv, joy. 

WILDNESS. (I) Unchecked or disor- 
derly growth. 

" Vineyard*, fallow* . . . urcw to ipitdness.** 
i r Hen. F-V. ii. 51. 

(2) Irregularity of ftianuers. lil'ontious- 
JIP8S. 

f " Prate to me of the viUness of his youth." 

i Ham, /r-lll, 4. saS. 

(3) §avagcncss. fierceness. 

" Wilder to him than tigen in their wildness.*’ 
R. of I... 980. 

(4) Want of sober judgment o^ dis- ^ 
t cretion. | 

"Our youths and wildness shall no whit 
appear." /. f . II. i, 148. 

(5) Alienation of mind, distraction, 

madnessa* ' 


• • " Put thyseU 

Into a haviour of le« fear, ere wildiuei 
Vanquish my stalder senses." 

Cym,, 111 , Iv, 9 ; v. ali9 Hsm,, 111 , i, 40.* 

WILPULi (1) Obstinate, perverse. ' 

" Whidi when 1 saw, I reprehended tflem ; 
And ask'd the mdyor what meant this wilful 
silence." Rkh. ///-lU/ vtt, 28. 

(2) Ready, pleased. 

" No remedy, myt lord, when walls are so 
wilful to hear without warning." } 

^ ^ M. N. D., V. 1, 204. 

(3) Intentional, dpne by design. 

" We shall Ice wUful adultery and murder 
* C|2niiutted." Hen, V-U, i, 40. 

(4) Recklbss, regardless, saucy. 

“ 1 owe you much, imd, Ulfe a wUfiiU youth, 

* That whioh 1 owe is lost." A/. V,, 1 ,^, 146. 

^ (5) Unlawful, junnatural. 

* " De blam'd, if thou U.ysplf dcccivcst 

By wilful taste of what thyself refuscst." 

• Sonnet XL, 8. 

WlLFUL-BLAIItE. Wilfully blameable. 
Note. — " Blame ** was current (or blame^ 
worthy or thlameablq. Q. Harrington, 
epigrams, I, 84 : ** Blusm/and confess 
that y 01*1^0 too too blarney 

'Vn Liith, my lord, you arc too witfll-hlame.** 

• t HeWiV-nte i. 178. 

WILFUL-NEGLIGENTT Obsgnately neg- 
ligent. 

" In your affairs, my lord, 

If ever 1 wise wtlful-negltgem, 

It was inv lolly.” W. T., I, ii, 244. • 

WILFUL-OPPOSITE. Qljstinate in hostil- 
ity. 

• "Till’ Dauphin is 1!hi> wilful-opposite** 

K. V, ii, 124. 

WILL. Vb. (i) To ordain. , 

" What custom wills, in all things sliould 4h 
do 't." Cor., II, lii, 109. 

(2) To wish, to intend. 

" And In this resolution I defy thoi- ; 

Not willing any longer ronfercnce." 

jl Hen. Vt-ll, ii, 171. 

(3) To desire, to be anxious to have. 

" There, there, Mortensin, will you any wife ? " 
r.ofS., 1.1.36. 

{4. To direct, to order. a 

** They willed me say so, madftn.'* 

Hen. VIU-Ul, i, 18. 

WILLING, (i) Ready, serviceable, dili* 
gent. 

** fn honest willing kind fellow, as ever 
servant shall come in house withal." 

M. Hf. W., 1 , iv, 9. 

(2) Disposed, not averse. 

" I was witfifig to grapple ashe was to hoard." 

L. L. L., 1 I,\ 217. 

(3) Frcf, unobstruct^. 

" By many winding nooks he strays 
With wuling sport tolhe wild ocean." 

^rC.F.. II,vli,32, 

’ (4) Voluntary^ spontaneous. 

** WaacDd 

To know what willing lanaom bo wiD give." 

Han. 1 ^- 111 , V, 63. 
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WI^^INGLY. (i) Voluntarily. 

'* My lord, I dare not make myself to guilty, 

* To give UP w$ilmgly that noMe title 

« Your master wod me Ao.'* ^ 

Y/n-llI, i, 140. 

(J\ Readily, gladj^. 

* ** TImiu know*st how wiUingfy I would effect 
Igic match bf‘tw«en Sir Thunn and my 

daught^.** r. G. K.. HI. li. 22. 

WILL OUT. willa fail (a sportsman's 
expression). 

A* not out : he is true brft.** * 

2 Hen. /I'-V, 114 sfi V. also A. mhJ C., 
11. vil. 36. a 

WILL YOU, NILL YOU. Wllu thor yo* 

will, or not. • 

And, ufiU you, niU you. 1 will mar^ you.** 

• • • si*, of S., If, I, 265.** 

Wllft.OW.CAB»L A hut of osier twigs, 

woven togethf^r- • * • 

** Make me u nid/ow cuMn at vour gate.** 

• . r. A'., I. V, 2|.). 

WIMPLED. tr.<Whimpled^ 

WINCHESTER GOOSE. A cant tr-rm ^ 
for .'iVertain ventyeal sorc/ssaid to 4 iavc j 
orif'inated* /rom thf 'public stcw.s of ! 

Southwark biMnir iin«l« r tluP^urisiiiction 

of tht^Rishop of Wiiiclu'Ster, wlM> in the 
folloMing {Passage is being iduntcfl with 
his liccntigsis liftjT Cf. 1 I/en. 

i. 17 : 

“ Thoii art a nimt |ifrni< khih UMiier : 

Triiw.ird by n.iliire, f'licmy to iMMCt' : 
/afiiffOHt. traniitti, inorr* 'thaii w«ll 
A mail <jf thy profrsvinn and dfi;r<'c.*' 
Cntgrave in 4 iis French Dutionary 
gives /*outain^^a. botch in the grume, a 
ly inches fer Gonse. • 

** U'fNiikeAfi’r li’tou', 1 try, .« rope ! .1 ro|K* I ** 

• . I Hm. Vi -I, III, 

• NmI... - n. T, and C,. V, x, : “ (icw M 

Wiiichf-sti-r " SOUK* mic sufficing (ruin the 
vrn*'r-.il di|^av, .*1 strurii|M*t. 

WIND. 1 ., subs. (1) A*ir in motion. 

** Whrn Wf »h.ill Ik .ir 

11k' ram ,uid uiind beat dark Di’ci'ffilirr.'* 
Cym., Ill, III, 37. 

(2) The lungs. 

** Blow till tbuu burst thy wind.** 

Temp., I, i, 7. 

(3) Lung ^wer. 

** It not vour voice • broken ? yvMU' wind 
short ? ** 2 Hen. ii, «>• 

V (4) A breath, a whisper. 

* ** For hte dnatli no wind ol blame sh.in 

breamu.’* Ham., IV, vii, 66. 

(5) Scent. * . 

'* He hnows the game ; how true he kei'ps 
the wind ! " 

3 Hen. 1 ^ 7 - 111 , U,*f4 ; v. also A. W., Ill, 

. vl, i». 

(6) A .sigh. 

I ''Storming her •world with lorry's vAd 

* and rain.*'« L. C., 7. 

Note.->5ofrew*t wind emd rain - Mgbs and 

team. . 

V. also r. on/ If- •/ > 790 *> 

A. Y.L.,Uhv,io. 

(7) Empty words, twaddle. 

** St&p in your wind, sir." C. £., I, il, g]. 
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(8) Phrases: (a) •• To have the wife of " 
—to ki*ep a strict watch on. 

" My son and I vitt have the wind of you.** 

. T. A., IV, ii, 133. 

(6) ** To recover tlio wind M " (gi hunt* 
ing term) sto get to windward of the 
game pursucrl so that it may not 
scent the hunter, hcncc, to entrap one 
into some hasty avowal. * 

“ Why Tio you go about to recover the wind 
• 0/ me, as if you would drive me into a 

' toil?" l/am.. Ill, 11 . 311 - 

(c) "Sits tho wind in tlmt corner?" 
(. 17 . /!.. 11, iii, 9o)sIs that- the way 
the wind blows ? Is that how matters 
stand ? Cf. Thik Afetry Devil of Ed- 
tnonfon. III. ii, ist:**' Stands the 
wind tliere, U)y ? " also same play, 

• 1. *i, 58 : " Is the wind in tluii 

• doore 

II., vb. (1) T8 blow. 

^ " kwill li.ive .1 rrchiMl winded in iny furchrad." 

I • 1/. d., 1. i,.2i4. 

^2) To .scent, to get winjj of. 

“ 'J'lif d.uii will w.iki', ami, if 'hIk* wind you 
onn*. S 

• Sh«da willi till* lnm d»M-i*ljPitill In 'e.iKiie.'* 

WlNDkGALL. A soft tiiinour on the 
letl(x:k joints of a horse. Farriers* used 
to .siippuso that they contained wind 
-hence, tin? name. 

" IlM liorie , . . full uf wind-nails .inif raiixl 

• uilli the xpaviiis." /'. n/ .S'., Ill, ii, 33. 

WINDLASS. A contrivance, a subtlety, 
an indirect advanci^ It shift. 

^ " AikI lhii.i dll wi* of wisdom .iiirl of r<#ch, 

* Willi windtaws .iiid with 4 >m.iv» of bi.i« 

My iiidip'f tioiiH find duitiion* out." 

Ham., If, I, 63. 

WINDOW, (i) 'lh<* opening in a wall 
for the admission of light, etc. 

TIioii li.isi by mouiilight al Ikt window 
sung." M. N. l>.. I, I, )o. 

(2) Fig. Any^iing suggesting a wiftdow. 
(rt) An eye. • 

' " the window oi mv lusirt, mine eye." 

/.. /.. /- . V, II, BjS. 

{h) An eyelid. 

*• Dimiiyu/imAnr'idob':." d . amfC., V,li, 313. 

(() A wound. • 

** Til' windi/ws that Ir.l forth Iny lifn." 

Kich. liFl, li, 12. 

WINDOW-BAR. The cro.ss bar lacing 
on a woman’s ^iudiceg which rewnibles 
latticu-vpork. , • 

" Thov* milk^paii*. 

through till- winduw-bars Uiri: afw'n'a 
vyon, ^ 

• Are not within the leaf of pity writ." 

• T.o/A., IV, IH, IIS. 

WINDOWED. I., vb. p.p. Placed in a 
window. 

" Wouldat thou be windowed In Oreat Rome ?{" 

• • A. and C., IV, r.iv, 72. 

II., adj. Having rdllts ^nd openings.* 

^ " How fthall your houvlcm head* and unfed 


mAs, 

Your loop'd and windou^d raggednew, defend 
/r«im feavms such as their?" • 

K.L.,4ll Iv, 31 - 
3 A % 
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WIN&uSWlFT. Swift as the wind. 

"Aaa thotfiirc; bsUi tbe v1n^mt$ CupM 

wlngi." R, mud /.. II, v, 8. 

WINDY’ SIpE. Safe side. 

** You keep o' the windy Midi of the Uw." 
TfN., Ill, Iv, ISO ; V. also M. A II, 1 , ) 79 * 

WINK. 1 .. vb. (1) To blink, to open 
^nd close the eyes involuntarily. 

** 1 have not winked since I Vaw th<*se sights.** 
W. r.^Ill, lit, 106. 

(2) To shut the eyes. Cf. Gascoigne.'" 
The lullaby of <1 I^ver ( 1578 ) : 

“ With Lullaby then wink awhile.” 

*' And then, to sleep but tbn'C hours in the 
night, ' 

And not be seen to wink of all the dav." 

L. Lu 1, 1| 41 ! V. also 2 Hen. /y^I, iii, 

1 Hen. V/-1I, i, 105 ; Af. W. W., 

V, V. 43 ; C. Ill, ii. 58 : Temp., II. 

I, 211; T. G. V., I. ii. i»J9 ; T. H. 

V. iii, 18 ; XLIII. 1 ; K. 0/ L.. 

438 : K and A., 90, 121. 

, (3) To sleep. 

** Mf^ridy I'bdo winks while Or^icus ^l.i:;s.** 

(4) To give u .sign'by a motion the 
4 eyelids. 

'* You saw inv muster wink and laiicA u^i . 

' you.'* T. 0/ S., IV. Iv, 77. * 

'* II., subs. (1) The time taken to close 
the eyes. 

** Since I rfHM'ivrd cjonitnaiid to do thistVusinrss 
I have not slept <uie wink,** 

^ O'M'i nil iv.'ioo. 

A slunilKT. 

'* Thou his cup*lH‘jn'r . . . inightst S}espia* 
a rup, • 

To give mine eneinv a lasting wink,** 

W. r., 1, ii, 3of» j v. also temp., II, I. 277. 

WINKING. 1 ., subs. A condition for 
keoping a secret. 

'* If I had play'd the d«'sk or Cable.lNxik 
.Or given my heart a wAiAing.** 

^ //a»N.. II, li. 1)8. 

11., adj. (J) Plind. 

'* Twi> winking Cupids of silver." 

Cym., II, iv, 89. 

(2) Nort'otisly apprehensive. 

** All pre|>aratiun for ;t bhKidy siege 
And merciless pnKevdiiig by Uii'se Fnnu'h 
Confronts your city's eyes, your leinAtfig 
t gatrt." ,1. If. /., II, i, 213. 

WIN ME AND WEAR ME»\Yin me and 
cp;.oy nic. 

^ " H'fN me and nvne me : let him answer me." 

.V. d.„V, I. 82. 

WINTER-GROUND. Vb. To protect from 
the inclemency of tl\e winter season. 

** And furr'd moss besides, when flowers an* 
none, 

. To winier^gnmnd tliy cone." * 

• ^ Cym.. IV, ii, 229- 

WINTER'S SISTERHOOD. sisterhood ^ 
devoted to cold and barron chastity. 

** A nuitv?! winki^t eisleekood kisses not more 
^ rdigiously.” .4. V. i... Ill, Iv, 17. 


WJiPE. Subs. A Aark of infamy, a 
brand (only once used as a suM‘ by 
Shakespeare). ^ < 

c " B^ueath not to their lot ^ 

The shame that from them no device can take, 
The blemish that will never be forgot # 

Worm than a sli.yiah or Urth-hoiir'a 
blot" R. ofL., 537- 

WIS. V. I wis. 

WISELY. (1) Prudcfitly* discreetly, judi- 
ciously. 

** otic that loved not wiedh , but too wril.*' 

‘ • Of*., V, ii, 343* 

I (2) Witti^. '* 

" Yoi\ have, taken it wiseliee than 1 meant 
you should." Temp., 11, 1, 21. 

, WISErMAN. A sorcere{% a wizard. Note. 
— The word'‘is still found in provincial 
folklore. •> ' 

** ** Thi«i is mpracUcc 
As full of labour as » wise-man*! art." 

J-V., 111,1,59. 

WISE WOMA^. A witoh,*a sorceress, a 
fortune<tcllcr. Note. — The^term is still 
fotind in pgoviiicial ^olk-torc. * 

" Pray tou, 'sir, was *1 not 'the wue woman 
o^rentford ? " 

^MfW. W., IV, V, ar ; v. also H., Ill, 

» iv, 96. 

WISH. V6. A..mti(;^ (i) ^*0 cfllfire. to 
long. •• 

" And yvt I leis* but for the thing 1 have." 

R. and /., II, ii, 132. 

(2) To imprecate. ^ 

" So will vmj VIS* on mo 
Wlion the rasli nio>Kl^ im." K. L., II, iv, 163. 

(3) To design, to, puir^osc, to have 
• certain feelings. 


" Non in rage strike those that wish them 
best." Ol*t, 11 ^ii, 22a. 

B., trs. (i) To desire. * 

" Now 1 do wish it, loviflit. long for it." 

M. H. D., IV, J, 172. 

(2) To have a mind to have. 

" Hr could wish himself in Thames up to 
the neck." Hen. P-IV, i, 1 10. 

(3) To bid. 

Duke. " You we re not bid to speak. 

Lut.io. No, my gocxl lord. 

Nor wish'd U> hold my peace." 

M. M., V.d, 79 : V. also M. A., Ill, i. 42 
L. L. L,, V, ii, 402. 

(4) To nxommend. 

" If I can by any means tight on a fit man 
J to teach her that wherein she delights 
I will wish him to her father." 

T.of:S., 1. i. III ; V. also Jh I, U, 58 ; 
Jlf. A., Ill, I, 42 ; T. 0 / A., IV. in, 473. 
WISP OF STRAW. A term applied to a 
strumpet or scold. Cf. Esiile, M§cfocos- 
vnogrdpAy : “ There’s nothing mads or . 
moves her more to^outrage, than but ' 
the very naming of a wispe, or if you 
sing or whistle whi'e she is scolding." 
Malone aW quotes Pleasures of Poelry 
to show that scolds were made to wear 
a wbp of straw as a badgeoi dugrace ; 
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WITNESS. I., subs, (i) Testimony, evi- 
dence. 

** Ween you of better ludc, 

1 mean in perjur'a vtfiMfi, than youc master.'* 
^ Heu, Vht^, i. 136. 

(2) Phrase : ** With a witness ** — pal- 
pabVf obviously, manifestly. 

** Here's psekina, ■stM • to deceive 

Mali." r.<i^5..v.«,io4. 

ll., vb. (i) To attest, to testify. 

" He's at two hands with me, and that mv 
two can can wdims." C. £., II. 1. 40 ? 

(2) To give token of. |o prove. 

" To Ihw 1 send this written cmhassafp*, 

To wiintss duty, not to show niy wit." 

^ SoHnrt XXVr. 4 . 

(3) To foretell, to presage. 

" The sun sits wrepiiijg in the hiwly wint, 
fViiMfssitig storms lu come, wtic, .mvi uiin'st." 
^ Hick. //-II. iv. A. 

WIT-OLD. A play upon wtiA/ ( —a cuck' 
old). V. wittol-cuckold. 

.WITSNAPPER. One who snaps up thq 
words of another to pick holes in ilit ni. 
" What a wU%nat*inf uro y<iu ! " 

t;., Illrv. «. 

WITJOL-CUCKOLD. Wittol is a word 
of doiiljtful origin. WUwall or ubodjt all 
is Viuggestcil. <il(I iianu’S for the wockI- 
pccker into whose nest tht* cuckoo 
dropiHul her eggs. C f . Gull — ( i ) a bird, 
(j) a simpleton (like woodcock.^q. v.). 
Nares suggests A.S. tt'fVrfn— to know% 
and applies it tq one who knows of his 
wife’s disgrace, c 

A tame cuckold knowing himSidf to 
Ik? so. one who knows of his wife’s 
infidelity and submits to it. Cf. Ktjrd, 
Faucit's, 11, 1 : 

** M^rk, Vi’spiii’f’i, hnw tin* witial 
St.irt’<i on ills MHut'tinir wito ! Sun*. In' iin.u;inr» 
ToJjf .1 1'lU'kttld l»y uMisf'iil is purclMv' 

1)1 .Tpproh.iUoti ill a sl.iti'." 

I'he term is also eiiiployeil by 
Macaulay. IHsh^tv of Fnglatui, IX: 
“ Ami secret intelligence was still 
transmitted from the willal to the 
adulter«}s$." Nares quotes I.enton, 
Character : " A cuckold is a harmelesse 
horned crontiire, but they (his horns) 
hang not in .his eius, as your wittals 
doc.’’ , 

" Ainaimnu sounds well, l.aicitrr woll, nar> 

f hisoii well ; yet thev arc devils* additions. 
the names of fiends ; but cuckold I 
^ wiUot’euckolJ I the devil himself hath not 

such .1 name." M. IV. fV.. Ig ii. a(H. 

WITTOLLY. Like a cuckold, cuckoldly. 

"They say the jcalo>is mUoUy knave hath 
masses of money." 

.V. ir. IV..0.I. li, 34 .’* 
t WITTY. (1) Clewer, ingenious. 

" A m.-iiveUoiis mUy fellow. 1 assure voii." 

V. d., IV. u. 33. 
(i) Intelligent, sagacious, w^, dis- 
creet. ^*f sound judgment. 


" They are soldiers. 

Witty, courteous, Uberal. foU of spirtir 
3 Hen. VM. U. 43; v. also M. N. D.. 

V. i, 165. ^ * 

(3) CuAning, a^ful. 

" The de^revolving icail^ Buddnghaitf. 

No more wall bechc neighbour to my eoun- 
felt." Rick. il. 4>. 

(4) Humorous. 

"lam not only wi(fy in'myself.but thecause . 
that wit is m other men." ^ 

a Ken. IV-l, il. 9* 

(5) Fad:tiouslj^ expressed^ 

" It is no mattef how witty, so it be eloquent 
f .ind fulVof invention." T. AT., Ill, u, 38. 

(6) Alertf watchful, having one's wits 

abotit one. * 

" You must be witty now." 

^ ^ -T. and C.. Ill Ji. 3 «. 

WIVE. Vb. (1) To marry. * 

' " 1 luui r.ithGr li^ shuis'd sli^vc me than wive 
me." Af. V., I, h, 118. 

{2) To match to a wife. • 

" My futaVould have me ww'il." 

• •!*., HI. iv, 63. 

WOPE (W^od). A.S. tvtk/-mdil: in 
('haiicer spelled Scotch, WmI. 

Mad. frtusiic. 

'lllen* am 1 iiiid within thif wofid." 
. 1 #.,^. /).. II. i. luz ; V. I l/gfc. VI -IV. 
vli, 15 ; T. C^\, II, ill, 3«» ; r. and d., 
740. •• 

WOE. Adj. Woeful, sad, sorrowful. Cf. 
Scotch, war . v. Scott. Ltlack Dwarf, 
VII : In K'fir ye sidd hae cause to sa>h; 
sae." Also Hurn.Sf The Twa Dogs : 

** Mony a time inykcart’.s l>et*n wae. * 

" Be ».i»r for nir, ig«r»’ wretched than he is." 

, 2 Hen. V/-III, li, 73 ; v. also Cym., V, v, 

2 ; Temp., V, i. t3i> ; Sonnet LXXI, 8. 

WOE-WEARIED. Wearied onto with 
Kriof. • 

" My Hw-wearied tongue in still and mute." 

• Tluk. ///-IV. iv, 18. 

WOLVISH. v. note on Toge. 

WOlilAN. I., .subs. (I) A female of tho 
Juiinun race. « 

" I never knew a woman so dote upon a man." 

M. W. IK, II. U, qi . 

(2) A wife. • 

" Constait you are, 

But yet a wdhian'* 1 Hen. /K-II, iil, 103. 
•(3) A female attendant on a person of 
rank. 

" I could not prrson.\Uy deliver to her 
•Vhat you commanded me : but by brriioiiMfi 
• 1 sent your mni’age." Hen^ViJi-V, i, 63. 

(4) A term applied to any indication 
of a tender-hearted disposition. 

** When these are gnne. • 

The weoman will be out." <4 

O Ham., IV.v-U. i8S; v.aboiVaMlV.iii. 

(5) Phrase: ** Wominofthcworld a 

married w'omip. one beginning 
housc-kseping. •€(. "Go to the 
world.” Af. A., III. i, 330 : A. IP., 

1. iii, 19* • ^ 
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hope It IS no dishonest rlcsin* to dAre j 
to be a wommn of ikg uwU'* 

A. Y. L., V, iii. 4. I 
vb. (f) To make affected like a*, 
woman. , • ; 

“ 1 h»vc felt «ii ii^y quirks o( jov and Rrief. | 
That the first i.'icf of riMthrr. iv the sl.nrt. 1 

wofm iDf unto 't. ' d. W., Ill, it. . 
To accompany by a woman. 

" 1 do attnid hrro on tU<* Koneral ; 

And think it no addithm, nor iny widi. 

Tci have turn siv me u’uMan'A " ' 

0 Otifi! HI. iv. ith 

WOMAN-POST. A ienfalo messenjjor. 

*' Wh.it wttman-post iilhh?” 

WOMAN-QJJELLER. One x^io kills wo- 
men. 

“ Thnu art^i hotiiioidek a 

• qiielItT, .ifid a womaH-aui'Ilrr." 

« ^2 Hen. tV~\\, I. 

WOMAN-TIRE». . IfbnV'cked. • 

" Hnt.ird, thou .irl wonMn-hreJ." 

• H-'. r, II. iii. 74 

WOMB. V. (I) Ac iKlly. 

J* My wumh uiuKns nu-.*' 

• ^ ^ 2 H^n. /r-IV..iii. «i. 

(2) Any larffc cavity 6r receptacle. 

2 'n>c fattd raiiiion'!i 

• ani/f.. V. I. 65. 

•To encj0.so. to keep in secret. 
•* " Not lor .ill the nm or 
The close earth unnihs, will I break my 0.1111.’* 
If'. 7 .. IV, lit, 5V». 

pWOMBY. llollrjw, capacious, 

“ He'll rail you to ho hot an .inNWOr of it. 

Ttiat <ave«; ,uid wnimby v.iiill.'ifirs of iTatice 
Sh.ilt rhide yoltr lrri!*r».iss.'’ Hen. V- 1 1, iv, t ^4. 

WONDER. 1 ., jufj. Wonderful. Cf.. 
(iower, Confessio /Unantis, I • 

“ Idien; #proiiK*‘ anonr pc raventim' 

• Of flowers such a u\mdcr si^ht.” • 

“ 'liB itial thy life :ind wits at rMi<'«’ 

Had not qpneludcil all." K. IV, vii. 41. 

II., vb. intrs. ^i) To lx: struck 
with surprise, to marvel. 

" 1 ttivmdrr of their being hc*n* together.’’ 

N. /».. IV. i. laS. 

Note. Wbtidcr of "‘-^rnarH'd .it, 

(2) To look with admiration. 

"Jilor dkl 1 woHi/ee at lh«- lily's while*.’’ 

• Stmnet .\eVHI, 9. 

B.. trs. (1) T«> be *aiixioiis to kgow 
whether. 

A boy or a child, I wumlrr " 

' IV. r.. HI, iii, f»t. 

(2) To wish to know. • 

'* Like old adqiiiiiitanrr in a tihncc*. 

Met tar from home, wondering each other’s 
chance." • K. of fV)6. 

WOI0>ERED. Wonder-working. 

" So nare a wonder'd father and a wise 
Makes this plaae Paradise." Temp., I V, ipi 23. 

WOOD. V. Wod«. 

WOOD-COCK, (i) The bird known by^ 

this name. * • • . 

** Ai a woodcock to mine ofwn apringe, Osric ; 

I am Justly UU'd with iniiie own treachery.*' 

, Horn., V, a,ji9i 


A/. W. \V., V, V, 


Note.— The allusion here is to tJm wood^ 
coth as a decoy bird being entaiiglod In tha 
springe when incautiously too near it. ' 

(2) ^ fool, a simpleton. Cf. Th$ Lon 
don Prodigat, II, 1,960 

"IPoMfawAsamyside?" ^ * 

'* Shall 1 not find a woodeoek too 7 " 

M. it.. V, i, 151 ; V. aim Nam., I. iii, iis : 

/.. L. L.. IV, iii. 77 : T. of S., I. ii, 156 ; 
A.JV., IV, i, 85 ; r. .V.. H, V, 7fi. • 
Noti^Cf. the use of " snipe " iii OlA., 1. 

^ iil.a376. 

WOODEN. Blockish, awkward, clumsy, 
stupid. • • * • 

" That’s .1 wMiilm thing." 1 //m. V/-V, iii, 8q. 

Note*.'- On the use of tlie word in T. owd 
C., I, iii, i!1.5«('*the wtxxlen dialogue") 

' Clarki* has the following igtte : " 'flic epithet 

teooJm has ndniir.ihle significance here, 
not only conveying to the car Mie rcwitiiidlng 
I ^ *irt*Ad of the Mtfntting plover on the boards 

, I but bringing to our eye his pup|iet hardneH»> 
.'ind Itifliiess as well ns the .iwkward stupidity 
of his look afid action." 

! WOODMAN. (I) A hunter. 

, " You, Polydorc, h.ivi* pr(«VciLl>rst woodmj^, 

i and ^ ^ 

j Are master ol the feaHt." 

! a Cym.t HI, vi, 28 ; v. al 
• *^24 ; R. of s»«. ^ 

• (2)*Uscd in an equivocal sense, a 
hunter after other game, a wdbchcr. 
" He is :i better wixHtmnn than thnu takest 
him for." 

M. .ht., IV, Iii, ly , ; v. also Af. IP. If'., V, 

WOOINGLY. Invitingly, enticingly. 

e " ||e.iven’H bre.ith 

Smells nwrtngly ai're." Afoc.^I, 1, 6, 

WO&LLEN. 1 ., ml). Con r ; > clad, boor- 
ish. rustic. 

" 1 liuise Iiiy iiMillirr 

Does not approve me farther, who was wont 
To call thiiii wxilten v.issals." Cor., J 1 1, 11, 9. 

II., subs. Blankets (without sheets). 

" I had r.ilhcr lie in the woollen'* * 

M.AiPU,l,i3, 

WOOLLEN BAG-PIPE. Note.-- The bag- 
pifHi sornrtiwcn had t/ie bag or sack 
covered with green wooJh^n clotli. (Jther 
conjectures for imollvn are *• wooden." 
••.swollen," ** bollen," " WiAvlifig " ( — 
cryiTig like a cat). 

A/. V., IV. i, 

WOOLWARD. * Dre-siigpl in wool without 
linen, diaving tha .skin ** toward " or 
next the skin, often enjoined in pre- 
Keformation times as an act of fSfamce. 
Cf^ Stowe, Annals : " He went wotmard 
and barefooted to many churches, in 
every of them to pray to God lor help 
in his blindm»s." Narcs also quotes 
from .Salyres, Epigrams, etc. 

* " Aim wticu bis shirt's awashiiig, thtsi be muM 

Go woolwori tar thejirnff" 

" The naked truth of it is, I have no thirt ; 

I gomMlwMrd for penance." L.L.£.,V,il,7oo. 

WOO'IV A provincial contraction lor 
wouldsl thou. ^ • 
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%**Woel‘t weep? waoH fight? wooH fast? 
woo*t tear thyself ? 

Woo*t drink up eiiel ? " Nam,, V, 11 , afit . 

Note.->ln 2 Hm, IV A\, 1 , 5a, it seems to be ^ 
used for woM/dil. c 

WORD« V B. ( 1 ) To pronounce, to speak. 

** wmd it piteously." A. and C., IV, aill, 9. 

(2) To flatter, to cajole. 

" He words roe, girls, he words me." 

* A. apd C., V, 11 , 191. 

(3) To cause to Ih? spoken of . , 

" 'rhis matter of marrying hiH king's daughter* 

. . . words him, 1 *1oiibt not. a great <lpat 
• fnfin the fuattci‘''ri I, iv, 13. 

WORDLESS. Speechless, .silent. 

" Her Jny with he:ivrd<up hands she doth 
express, 

Afid, nvitCf/m, sfi greetx heaven for his 
lUCCeHS." If. 0/ 112. 

WORKINGS. Understaiuliiig, 'intelli- 
gence. 

** 'File very o)M‘iier niiUtiiitelliKeiieer 
Helween the gr.iee, the saiirtilirs <if heaven 
And our dull myrkiuKs.'* 2 Nrn. I K- 1 V. N. 22. 

WORKMAOLY.. Workmanlike, skilfully. 'I 

■* At lh.it sight sh.ill ».ul Atnillo weep. 

So UHirktnanhi Hit* Kood .iiid tears are dr 'hii.** 

T. of Sj, iiid. II, h2. 

WORKY-DAY. IMaiii, coiiiinon, ordenar^'. 

• " Ihithi'e, tell her but a uHtrkV'dav (otltim* " 

„ A. and (\, I, ii. .|rt. Cl. *' woikmu'dav '* 

V. /... I. ill, i.d. 

WORLD, (i) All crcatftl i'.\istonrt*, the 
universe. * 

" 1 'gill to be aweary t»f the Min. 

And wiHh the At ale o' the unr/t/ were now 
undone." b 

ilirtf , V, V. so ; V. .dso V, and A., 1?. 


lio) 


The present condition of a|birs. 

" Till then think of the world/* /. C., I, U, 303. 
(ix) Present day custom's. 

" Tfini you jmad : wliich la enough', I'll 
warrant, ^ 

As this world goes,^o pass for honest." 

fV, T., II, Mil, 72. 

(12) The course of events. 

" bnr some must watcH^ while some must 
sleep ; 

So runs llic world away." Nam., Ill, 11, 264. 

“(13) Tittle<tattje, idle tall. 

" You look not dVll, Sigmor Antonio ; 
f You have tnrf mtirh respi-ct uiion the world.** 

A/.IM,i,74. 

(14) State* of thing.s. ' 

^ " As I intt'ud to thriv«* in this new world 
AuiiH-rle i? guilty of iWy*inje a.uHral." . 

ifif*. //-IV, i, 78; V. al^.o A. V.f.., I, 
111, 1 1 ;« ll|,^iii, 14. 

(15) A microcosm, ahytkliig forming 
an organic whole wlieirc perfect 
onlcr anal arrangepient exist. 

“ Strives ill his little world of imui to oiitsvnm 
Till* ti>-aiid<fro conflicting wind and jjaiii." 

/... in. i, ro. 

NobvM h y. (•„ II, i, " Thf. stale 

of map liki* to a little kingdom"; kfac., 1, 
hi, 140: •• Mv single state of man "4/.. C., 7; 
‘^tnrinini! hi'r world.” W Ith " litUe.worjd ' ' 
if. TlOf Merry /Via/ of Hdmo9ion. Wiii. 21 : 
" TlM'e?»e lessi worMHwAX wiUuii them hell.” 

(if)) The sum of all that isV>^l in the 
world. 

” t) l.oril I my Niy, my Arthur, my fair snn ! 
My hh*. inv joy, inv fmal, niy nil the uttrld ! 

A’. /.. Ill, i\, 104. 
(17) A great niimlx^rpqiiantity, degree, 


(2) The earth as an orh. 

" .And thoii, rill-shakiiig thimder. 
Smite fl.tt till* tliirk lotundiiy o' the world \ " 
K. Ill, ii. 7. 

(3) The earth as the sphere of h\imr%n 
' action. 

t 1 have livikixl inxm the u'orld fur four 
times M'veti yr.tm." Oik.. 1 , hi, 310. 


" l^would not spend nnotht*r such .*1 night, 
TlMnigh 'Iweri* to buy a world of happy days.” 
Ifirk. ///-I, iv, 6 ; v. alwM. S.p., I^i, 224. 

’(18) A matter of admiration, a marvA. 
Cf. Baret, Alvearie tJ58o) : “ It is a 
tvorld to heare.” 

" Got! help us ! it is .1 a>orAf to sec. ‘ 

Af. 111 , v. t) ; V. also r.0/^'.. Ii. i, 113. 


(4) A sphere of existence. 

" This rock and these cb'mesnes have been 
luy world.” Cym., HI, lit, 70. 

(5) A district of tlie earth. 

” O dear Diana, 

Where am 1 ? whrri**.s inv lord ? wli,at world 
is this ? " Per., Ill, ii. 106. 

^ k 

(6) The human rack.\ « 

'* One touch of nature makis the whole world 
t kin.'* T. and C., Ill, iil, 175. 

{f) People we live among. 

" But toll me. wench, how wiU the" world 
repute me 

For undertaking so unstaid a Jotimey ? '* 
T. 6 . r., II. vtt, 59. 

(8) People generally, the public, society, v. 

" The fashion oLthe world is Ao avoid coat." 
AT. A., 1 . 1 . 81 ; V. aho A#. V., IV, 1 , 17. 

(9) Public life. c 

** Hence-banished is banish'd from .the wopiA 
And worldV: exile Is death." 

R. and /.. III. tU, 19. 


(19) Distance. 

" Every tixUoiis stride 1 make 
Will but remember me what a deal of world 
1 w-andcr from the Jewels that I lo\'e." 

RtcL /A-I. Ui. 269, 

(20) Phrases : (*,) “ All the world 
I (i) Everybody. 

" 'Tis the duke's pleasure, 

Whose dis(K>Mtiou, all the world wdl knows, 
Will not be nibb'd nor stopp'd." 

t K. L., II, ii. 142. 

(ii) The whole earth's afea. 

" AUtkeworU/samogfs:* A, Y.L., II, vH, 138. 

{b) A woman of the worki"«*a 
married woman. 

" f hope it is no dlsBonest desire to desire to 
be a spofMN of the world.** 

A. Y. £., V, Ui, 4 ; V. Woman subs. (s). 

(c) For tli9 wprld^"— for any con- 
sideration. 

"IwooldBot/WffiefNrfA" 

Tamp„ V, 1 , 173 ; V. also Ott., IV, lU, ye. 
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W “ all the worUI *• —exactly, 
precisely. 

^ That fthr did giv« wimM ixisy woa 
For all Ika world Idee aillcr's mrlry.** 

I ilf. F.. V. i. 147 : V. also 3 HfH. /F-lJl, U, 

*<*5. # 

(d> •* Go to the world ’* — fjet married. 

'* If I nuy havr your ladyship's cocal will 
to grto tk§ worldt Isbrl the woman and 1 
will do as wr may.'* 

A. If'., 1, iii, to ; v. also M. A.. 11. 1, 283. 

f/) ** \torld-wit|tOHt'end.^ <adj.) :* * 

(i) Tedious, and apparently endlt^. 

" Nor ilrirc 1 rliid«' thr mvr/^trttM 4 ‘U/‘fHd Imir 
Wl^st I, inv sovt.Ti‘O‘,11, walch tin* dock (or 

vou." SoMoW LVIl, 5. 

(ii) Penmnent; lajftinK. 

• ^ A linio. m^t^iiiks, too sTiort * 

To inako a utorld-wtikaut-wul li.iri;.ii(i in." 

0 ^ ^ *»* 77 %. I 

WORLDrSHARER. One of a ninnlx'T of 
iwople Wt\o have shared the »overeif;iity 
of the ^’orhMjetween ^ 

^ •* Th«.si' tlirt'i.un»r/i/-skarrr'., thc^*- n^niM-tifors. 

* An* in lliy vrsjk*!.*' 4 ^ and ![, vii, fn). 

W0RLD.WEARI*ED. I Tired of Ihw world, j 

^ '* And shake tlir voUf ^in.iuspii'ioiis stars 
A ^ from ihi<* world-wearted flish."^ 

!• % K. agul V, Ilf, liar 

WORM. •(!) ApPBed to creeping things j 
of all sorts : a reptile, a ser^xnt, a j 
snake, an asp. 

“ Hast tliuii till* prMly uvirtn of Nilus thi'ri*, | 
Tliat kills iuid pains not ? " 

A. and T., V, 11. Sfi ; v. .ilso ? thn, VI . 
HI, ilfsOv. M. M., in. I. 17 ; <’)■«».. • 
HI, IV. 14 ; .W./V./i.. 111,11,71. 

(2) Applied to a young serp<*nt. • • j 

" Tfu ri* tin* Krowii MTi-t-nt lu-s : tin* awm, •. 

• • that's til'd, 

Hath iMtun' that in tiim* will vi-noni l»w*d." 

A/oc., 111. iv, 39. I 

(3) AppHwl to a mole, as an animal ' 

-that slowly and silently works, } 

The blind mole casts 

Cupp'd hills towards hr,ivi*n, to icfl the rarth | 
is Uirung'd j 

Ily man's oppression : and tin* poor worm 
doth die for ’C." Per., I, I, »oi. ’ 

(4) Wtpplicd to a deba.se«l, grovelling 

emture ; a wretch. 

*■ Poor warm, thoif art lrif«:t<*d.'* 

Temp., IV, I, 31. 

(5) Applied to the emblcMn of cor- . 
ruption or decay. 

" Thui^hJdes she DAlh. — 

* (Vim-KiinoiDjiulliost, earth's worfR/what dost , 
thou 

To stiie beauty ? "* V. and A., 933. 

(6) Applied to gnawing torments (as of , 
conscience), remorse. 

" The uorti of ooosdenoe sttl bcftnaw thy * 
soalPh ttick. ///-hU1.33» 

WORSHIP. (J) Worth, worthiness, ex- 
cellence of raaracter. ^ 

* *' Wat it not dw and that good man of 

morMP * 

imtony WoodvOle?*' JM. I, 169. ; 


(2) Honour, respect, dignity. ^ 

" III tilt* inmi rxact rrKiml support 
The wurshpi of their tianu*." If . t., 1 , iv, 357. 

(3) .The honoured class. 

*' As 1 Iwlong to woTMktp ai^ aflfx:t 

111 htaiour honesty, the trart of «>vcry(hlnir 

Woukl by a sood disrotirserdms* srime life." 

Hen. VtIM, I, 39. 

(4) A title of res|)ect, used in addressing 

niagiptratcH, etc. a 

"•If lit* Imd d^Mii* or said .’uiytliing amiss, ho 
dfsiuHl ilMdr MOfskips to think It was his 
iiiliniilty# /. C., 1 , 11 , aAS. 

(5) Power aigrnuihorityr •* 

•* This dimhlo worship, 

Wht'p* unr p.irl dum disd.uii with caiisi*, tKe 

OlhiT • 

Insult without .ill rc.'isoii" Car., Ill, I. 142. 

(t>)^Kverything worthy of reverence. 

** *riirii lioin uir till'll, that iiohli* roiinli*ti.iiii'c* 
\V!l*‘riiii till* UH^nhip of the wlinli: wot Id lifs." 

^ .- 1 . rtmiC, IV. xiv, Kf>. 

s(7) I4i*vi renc*e or homage received. 

" And i will I .ill him to so «lrif.t aciiMiiU, . 

• Th.ii hi* sti.'ill ri'iidrr Svi-iv (d'Ty n|>, 

fVi'ii Ihi* sliKhti'st uf'^rthip of liis tiim*." 

• • ^ Urn. IV-Ul, ii, 131. 

(H) ifcvmnrr or homaRO paid. 

• • " All tin* woild willin' in lovi* i^th iiiKlit 

And p'ly no uvr’tktp to thi* earish kuii." 

R. and /.. 111 . 34- 

WORST OF WORST. The very worst. 

" N.iy, of untnl l•xtl•nd'••l, 

• With vili*sl Irtrliirr h'l inv lih’ Im* •'IkImI " 

A. IV., II. 1 . 171 . 
Noir - M.iloiin p.ir.iphr.isrs this p:iss.itfc, 
to wliiih IhiTi* STi* st'SiT.'il I'riirtid.ilKNis, 
folhiw-. ' " And —wh.it IS ihi* woTtyiif wnmt, 

* til* roiisiimmaiioii of ini<MTy my Imily 
Iwiiiif I'sti'iidisl on Ihi' r... k of tin* most rrMrl 
loitiiii’, )• t niv iitf pay thi forfril of my 

pll-*<lllllplUHi. ' 

WORT, A.S, mvrf— an herb. 

(I) .'\ny kiml ol pot-luTb, especi.illy 
cohrwort. 

•' Good iror/.i ! good i*;tl>b.-ufc ! ” • 

M. IV. 1 . i. 121. 
l’alst.ifr IS ridii uUiik Sir Hugh's 
prrmuiiriatnm of wnrd%. 

(2) An infiksion like that Qf herlis when 
Ixiilccl, a sweet unfermented Ix*cr. 
** .May ihf'ii, two lri*ys, an i(|yoii itrviw mi nica*, 
M>‘lln‘|{lui, wort, and M.iImv'V.*’ 

L. L. /... V, ii. 211. 


WORTH, 1. *A.S. weordh, wurdh ^ (iidy) 
honourable, (.^ub^ value. • . 

1., afkj. (f) Vat liable, precious. 

" 'Tis a I'omnirnlity will lose lln^loss with 
lying; the longer kopt thel^ nvrfh.*' 
^ d . IF..1II i. 153. 

(2) Ef4iial in value to, pricrMl at. 

" 1 know my price, 1 am wor/h no wrno a 
pbiw." 0/h., I, I, ir. 


(g) In possession of. 

, "To ennoble Ihore ^ 

That scarce sonK two days dnoe were awm • 
a noble." Ruk. It! A, ill, 63. 


(4) I]%8erving. « 

• ** I am not worth this coil that's made for 
me." K. II, ^ s6s. 
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n., aubs. (1) Value. 

' By the tporih of man's eternal soul." 

0th., HI. lii. 361. 

(2) Money’s worth, good bargain or 
pennyv^orth. 

* . '* He hath bwii used 

Kver to conquer, and to have his worth 
Of coniradicUoii." Cbr., Ill, ill, 26. 

Note.— “ Of ''«>from (as often). In oppo- 
, sition Coriolanus has always had tlie best of 
the bargain. * 

(3) Worthiness, excellence. 

“ Ypur choice is not sowch in worth as bfMuty." 

« , • W. r., V, 1. ail. 


(4) Wealth, fortune, substance. 


(s) 


' He that hcliK hiip all iny outward 
ttfortk*\ 

K. L., IV^ iv, 10 ; V. also T. N.. HI. iii. 17 ; 
arw/ y., 11, vi. .12. 

Importance. 

" Thv youtirb , _ 

Will W u tatter’d wei'd, 


Tiiv youtirb pr4iiid livm', so K>'ec’d on now. 
' *, \if small worth In Ul." 

Sonnrt 11, 4. 

^6)* Influence. 

“ It is* tin* sVnr to every wandmiiR barkl 
Whose worth's unknown, although his lieiKht 
be takciy" * SonnrtCW'l, 8. 

WORTH, 2 . A.S. weordhatt — to become. 
To lie. • • 


* Woe UHtrtk me ''"•ww be t4» im*. 

T, S'. A'.. HI. Vi, asi. 


WORTHLESS, (i) Valueless. 

'* My ransom is this frail and uHtrihUxs trunk.” 

//m. r ill, VI. 14O. 

(2) Vain. idle. 

” How 1 scorn his wrthlfss thriMts!” 

t j r/- 1, I, f o*. 

(3) Unworthy. 

” You. his false hope’s, the trust of England's 
lumour. 

Keep off aloof with utvihlfsi eiiiul.itiaii.'' 

i Hen. 17-lV. iv, 21. 


WORTHY. I., adj. (1) Valuable, estim- 
able. • 

” i have done Ihiv uvrfliy serviee.” 

Temp., 1, li, 247. 

(2) Excellent. 

** She is* of gcMxl t*st»vni. 

Her dowry wealthy, and of uMrthv birth.” 
% T. vf S.. IV. V. 60. 

(3) Deserving. 

” H« wilt, after his sour fashion, tell mm 
What hath pmr<ded wohhy note fivday.” 

• f y. C.,.l, ii, i8t. 

(4) WplL deserved. 

And, by desp.iirlng, sluilt thmi stand 
e excus’d ^ 

For doing worthy vengeance on thyself.” 

Rieh, ///-I. II, 87. 

(5) Well-founded, jostiAable. 

” Put not vrau- worthy rage into your tongue.'* 
Cor., Ill, I, 240 ; V. also i Hen, /r-fll, ii. 
1 qS; Ofh., Ill.tii. 234* 

(6) Suitable, convenient. 

t It is more worlAy to leap_(h 

Than tarry tUl.lhey push us.” /. C., V, v, 94. 

II., subs.^ (i) \\nything of excellence. 


c ** All I ca^ say is nothing 

To her whose worth makes other wo 0 tieM 
nothing.” 

r. G. V., II. iv, 164 ; V. j^so L. L. L., IV. ' 
t r 

(2) A celebrity (one of the ** njpe 
worthies,” q.v.)h 

” He is not quantity enough for that worthy's 
thumb.*' L, L. L., Y, i, 12a. 


III., vb. To render y^orHiy, to aggran- 
dize. 

. ** (HeL put upon him such a deal of man 

* Thatl^fkird him.” A At., II. j,i. no. 

WOT. A.S. witan-^to know. 

• To know. Cfl Acts iii, 17 : ” And 
now. bretpren, I wot tha^ through 
ignorance ye <}id it.” Note. — The word 

, only (occurs in^thc pr(\*A Aenso and the 
pros. part, wotttng, as in T., 111 . 

• "My AiotbiT. yc wot well 

"Sfv liazards still navc.DK’n ybur solace.” 
(W.. IV, i, 27; V. .also ^ HeK F/-H. ii, 
lu ; iv.vii, Ha; V.iv, 71-; Hen. F-IV, 
i. .>67 : NicA. // -11. i, : AirA. 7/7 11. 
iii. 18 ;• T. G. V., IV. iv..,2T. C. 7i.. 
V, i. 48 ; L. L. I .. I, i, i)i ; R. of 1345. 

WOT YOU WHAT ? Let «ie tell you 
something wprtb knowing. 

” Conic, come, have with vou, Wot ysMt what, 
Any lord ? j 

To-day 4hi* lords ymi talk of N-bWded.” 
Rich. 7/7-111, ii.qp ; v Hm. VUl- 
HI. li. tzz. * 

WOULD. A.S. fP(>/J<?.-=:woak prot. of rviV/dn 
-.-to wish. 

Woiilfl have, wishetl, desired. 

” Sorrow mnld volarc, and mine age v^iuld 
c.iw ’ W Hen. 17- II, ill. at. 


WOUNDLESS. Invulni;rable. 

• , ” So, haply, slander 

. . . may miss our iiaiuc 
And hit thu wmndless air.” Horn., IV, {, 44. 

WRACK. The same word as wreck, and«‘ 
the regular form in Shakespeare. Dut. 
wrah^ii wreck., led. f'AfA — an^-thing 
driven ashore. 

I..|sul>s. (i) Ruin, destruction, wreck. 


LIIOW wina ! come wriirR < 

.Wo*-., V, V, 31 ; V. also Hen. I7//-HI, 
li, 4t»: 1 Hen. 17 -I, i. 133; 2 Hen, 
VIA. H. 105 ; Rich. 7/11. 1, 267 ; T.G. V., 
I. i. i|o ; c. F. V. i. 49 : iK».. ry, Pna.; 
12 : V. and A., 454 ; Mk; R. 0/ L., 
841 ; 065 : ^onnet CXXVI.T 
(2)^ Tliat which is lost in a wreck. 

” Mctliought 1 saw a thousand fe«irful wrtehs." 

RidL IIIA, Iv, 34. 

II.. vb. To wreck. 

” Bi<iir wrtuh'd, 7 am a worthless boat.” 

V Soim^LXXX, XI. 
WRACKFUL. Ruinous, destructive. Cl. 
Scott. Don Roderick, VI, Concl. 6 : 
** WTiat wanton horrors marked fteir 
wf ackful patl^l” 

' ” O. ftowsball summer’slioiieybreadi holdout 
** Against the wraekfnl skae of battering days ?** 

. SriMiTLxv.d. 


WRANGLER. An^opfmeilt.anadvmary. 

'* ka^ made a matdi litth siicli 

That att the courtf of France wOl he dbtiiib'd 
« With chaens.” Herr. VA, ii, sds. 
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(i) To cover up. • I 

What dost thou itnap aiid furobir in thin<r 

• ami^?” r.^.. iv.a. 5*.,^ 

(1) ^ To envelop, to vrirtd round# \ 

. ** The old maif hath found their cuill. 

And sends theia weapons about 
* with hnes.'* ^ T. A., IV. ii. 27. 

(3) To overwheljn. 

" ll'ra^^'d^kd^confoviided tn a thous.’iiid 
f fears. 

^ Like to a ncW‘kiH*d bird she LreinbiiiiK lies." 

^ «. of /... • 

WRATH. I.. subs. *(0 VioIoiU anjiicr. | 

•• Come not within the Wa’tiir** of my ttfo/Al’ 

r. f;f r. V. iv. i-«7. ^ 

(2) Rage? extreme passion, iiiipl'tiiohity. 

" They ar<^Othi very Wfrath nf love^ ' • 1 

• V. L., V. li. 17 . 

II.. atlj. ^ngry, wToth^ • 

M. " For OberoiL is pasdna fell .md uvtf/A." 

^ • . M. N. /)., II. i, 20. 

WREAK. tt'wr — r#^*cnge, punish- j 

inent : tdr/’cmi— to revenge ; connected • 
witlf wreck and wrack, ^ , 

I . , subs.* •RevAigc, Jb’(*ngeance. resent- 
ment. * ws 

« *T'ike utfak 'Hi Konu* (or Ihi*. inur.itiiiide.*' 

• T. IV', lii. It ; V. .il*i«i 7 * /l.ilV, iv. ii ; • 
C»., IV. v.^. • 

II.. vb. *To revenge. 

" O, how my heart nlihors * 
i To hear him nami d, .’ind r.«ririot rorne tn him. 

I* To urrak the love I, Uire niy »*nuMn 

” Up<j(i hh bexly that hath Hl.niifhterM him ! ” 

^ R. anti Ill, V, loi. 

WREAKFUL. Revengeful, angry, re^ 

. . seiiting. , • 

" C.ill the irtMlup'S 

# V^oso naked natures livi* tn all the «>piie 
• Or wreak ful heaven." • 

T. of A., IV. iii, 228; v. also T. of A., 

V. U^a. 

WREAKLESS. < A.S. rican —to cure. 
Careless, reckless. 

" So flies the wreaklest dn-phrrd from the 
wolf.” t Itm. VI V. VI, 7. 

Note. — "Reckless" ia siib>tiliit<-d in the 
later editions for ” wreaklesa." 

WREAJHE. Vb. To fokl. to (wine. 

" have learned, like Sir TrotMis, to 
wreatka your .iiOis like .1 malroiiteiit.” 
T,G. K. II, i, 17 : V. .also/.. A. IV. U^ijo. 

WREN OF NINE. The youngest. Note — 
The allusidn is to smallness of size. A 
wren usually lays fram seven tb ten eggs 
at a tiing.aiid as #e is the smallest of 
birds, the last of, so large a brood is 
generally diminutive. 

• T. N., Ill, ii. 61. 

WRENCH. Vb. , (1) To wres^ to Iprcc 
by violence. ^ u 

** bK sword from him," 

. • CM*.. V; ii, aSz. 

(2) To screw.* • • 

0 ** For thy rrvenge 
Wrnck up thy power to the highest/^ 

« Cor., I, II. 


(3) To pervert. ^ 

" the (me causi* the false way." 

a Hem, iF-lI, i, no. 

WREST. .A.S. — to twist for- 
cibly. • 

Subs. An instrument of yie trench, 
screw -key, or tuning-key order, hence, an 
instrument for tightening the strings 
of a harp, hence (lig.). that which gi^'s 
a special tdtic or character to a thing. 

• * # " Aiilonor, 

I know, ia mtUrnwreiU in thnr aflaira. 

That their *^11 nwal dflvk. 

\V.inlinK his mMi.ifte." T. amA C.fTlI, iii. 

WRETCH. (1) .A miserable person, one* 
who is extremely* unhappy. 

*' 'l‘licy brmiKhi oin* IMnrn, :i liuiiKry. kan- 
f.'kritt villain, • 

• • • • • 

t A lU'idy, hiillitw-eyrsl, sli.irp-hvikiiiK wretfk." 

* • C. h., V, I, 242. 

A ^lespicalile, base character. 

« ” A ‘‘loiiv .idviTSiiry, an iiiluimtui wretch' 

. III. .ipable of pity." • a|. V., IV, I, % 

{ 1) An object uf ironical pity. 

• " n.iki'd w'rlr/. Aes. •rheri*scM**i»r yon are, 
rii.il bidu til.' |N‘lYinK o( this plilliiia storm." 

, • AM... fliriv.,28. 

(4) A term of tenderness mingled with 
pity. “ It expres.s«'s the utnuAt 
degre(‘ of ainiableness, joined with 
^ an idcfi which perhaps all teiider- 
nes.s* inclurles, of feebleness, soft 
ness, and want of protection ** 
(Johnson). Such words of en* 

• (teapiienl are resort»*d to %rh(.*n 
those iiiiplyint; love, admiration, 
anil dehgiit seem inadecpiate " 
(Collier). 

” Oan**, ihoii morl.il wretih.*' 

A . and C , V, 11, 51.2 ; v. alv. Otk., Ill, ni. f/o ; 
V. and A., 7114. 

WRETCHED. *(0 Miserable, unhappy. 

" Tli.it I .im wretched 

Makes llic* the li.ip|»iii ' A. IV. i, 65. 
(j) Despic’able. • 

"Such wrei.hi'fl li.iiid*i suih wrthkrd bl'iOfl 
sIkimIiJ spill " ^ k. of L., *eeh 

(3) AlMiiniiiable. 

‘•Siuh wretched hands siirli wrelvhed bhmd 

thoukh'^pill-” ^ A.^o/ L , 

(4) f'^damitous. • • 

" Aci urMd, null ippy, ufreteked, hateful day ! " 
R. and v, v>. 

(5j Cruel, injurious. \ 

• ” The wretched, bkxjdy, and uiurpirifc Imar 

• • • 

Swilh your w.arm blnorl." Aic*. // /-V, ii. • . 

WRING. Vb. A., trs. (i) To harass. 

, to worry , to pain, to harry. 

^ " .Sit you down, * 
And let me wrinf your heart." 

^ Ham,, 111 . iv. 35. 

(2) To extort by force. 

^ Your over kindnest doth wrinf tim from 
me." ^ M. A., V. i, d|8. 



B.,^ntr9. To writMe with anguish., 

I* Tw all mwi'a office to apeak patience 

lo tliGK that mng uoacr the kiad of sorrow." 

,M, A., V, i, 38 ; V. also Cym., Ill, vi, 70. 

WRINGINC^ Torture, suffering pa^n. Cf. 
PhilSnicm Holland, Translation of Plinie, 
XV, 2r: “To mitigate the torments 
and wringing of the cholique." 

* “ O hard condition. 

Twin-bom with Rreatiiessp subject lo the 
breath ^ 

Of every fool, wb^ sensi' no more can b'cS 
fJiif his own wemrlU I *’ //e«. T-IV, i, aai. 

WRIT, •^iufcs. (l) milt is written, a 
^ writing, a document. 

'* Thin .*(11 loo l.ite I hi'iiiff this f.il.'il •vi/.’* 
- • 7. it.. 11. ill. 204 . 

A mandate. 


(^) 


(3) 


* This is the teiiniir of the KmruTor's wvi/.' 

' »!., fir. 3 


Cym.t ril, vii.|i. 

A dramatic cdmpositioif. 

** For the l.iw ol wrii .iiul tin* lilM‘rty. these 
.ire the only men." HamT, II, ih i 7 *j. 

• (4) The Jihspired writing.s. • * 

" And thus I clothe niv naked villaiiy 
With dd odd eiida stolen out of holy rtit.** 

• • Rich, mi-\, m. u 7 . 

T TE. A..trs. (1) lo trace 0118 w^^h 
pen or ptMicil. * 

• "I have been so well broUKht up that 1 
rail wnit iiiv name." 

* lien. Vi IV, ii. 05. 

(.*) To express, disclose, convc^ by 
means of characters formed by the 

4 " What woiildst fhou itrile of me, ii thou 
shouldst praise me 7 " OtM., 11 . 1 . iiV. 

(3) Tt> cover with characters represent- 
ing words. 

" 'J'liere will she dt in her sinoek till she 
have irni a sheet ol papT." 

M. A., II. hi. 119. 

(4) ‘To compose and •produce as an 
fiuthor. 

" Will you then urtle me a sonnet in pr.dse 
of iny Iwauty 7 ’* Ai. A., V. ii, ,1. 

(5) To claim to’ lie. 

" I must tell iliee, sirrah, 1 nvife man." 

• A. W., II, iii, iqH. 

(6) To imprint deeply, to engrave. 

" Whose memory is vriipn on the earth 
With yrt apiwihntji blond." 

* • 3 Hen. H'-IV, i. 81. 

(1) To trace characters with 
a pen or pencil. 

IVriis tin your ink be dry, and wiib your 
tears 

Moist it asaln." T. G. V., III. ii, 75 - 

(2) To make a com munication by letter. 

*' Some low of yours hath mrit to you." 

7-. C. r.,T, U. 79.*i 

(3) To declare. ^ 

" 1 wifi vrils against it." M. A., IV, 1 . 53. 

(4) To subscribe. * 

** He teamed to wriis lor me under that bond." 

^ SoMMf CXXXIV, 7. 


WRITEDOWN. (1) To record in writing. 

" Write Aowh that they hope they serv^ God." 

^Af.d.,lV,il, i/.f 

(2) Tosdesignake, to style. ^ 

" O that 1 had ftem writ down an .iss ! *1 

^ M.A.,iyf,%79- 

WRITE ON. To predict by tipi *horo- 
.scope. 

" Th.'it the st'ir-Kavrs. ftaving writ on death. 
May say, the plague is banish'd by thy 
^ biealh." y. ofMf A.. 509- 

WRITHLeD. wridhak— to -twist ; 

# Eng. writhe and i^uff . le. 

^ Wrinkled. Cf. Marston, Satire IV : 

“ Cold, writhled. eld.” Also, Bishop 
Hall, St. Paul* s Combat : “ The skin 
^ that was white and^sfliooth is ttg'ned 
tawnie and writlteled.*** 

«" It r.intiot be tRIs weak ’An^writkled shrimp 
ShnuM strike such teuor to his m'mies." 

1 l/cn.r/-ll, iii, 24. 

WRONG. I..^%dj. (1) N6t iu accord- 

ance with rcqiiiremen^or fftness. 

• "I li.ivn directetbwii lo iiyong pin As." 

• AifW. W., Ill, i, 95 . 

(2) Incorrett, mistaken. 

‘jplly h'llso mtelligmce or vnmg* airmise." 

• Kigh. //all, i, 54. 

(.3) Reverse. wo 

" He eal^d^nc sot. 

4 .\nd told me 1 had turn’d the irrong side out." 

K. L., IV, Ii, 9. 

(4) Unjust. ^ 4 

"If liis causi* Iw' wnme, uiir obedience to the 
king wip’s the ^iine of it out of us." 

• Hen. I'-IV, I. I2rt. 

U..subs. (i) stife which is not right. 

" You are I* the nvonK 
To speak before ymir time." y, i. 86. 

*(2) Injustice, what is unfair.! * 


‘ Tims to pTsist 
main not 


In doing wrmg exieiiuate 

T. and C.. 11; il, 187. 

(3) Hurt, harm, injury. 

"It sliall advantage more than do us irvoftjr." 

/. C.. HI. i, 343. 

(4) Disgrace. 

" Tis he, foul creature, that hath done thee 
wrong.** V. and A., 1003. 

(5) Fig. Oppression. • 

* " Now breathten wroiw 
9 Sh«ill sit and pant in your great chairs of 
ease." T. 0/ A., V, tv, 10. 

(6) Phrases; (<i) “In thC wrong "-in 
cRror, erronqpusly. 

" His bodkib jealousy gpist eoustrue 
Poor Casslo's unites, gestures, and Ught 
behaviour, * 

Quite in the wrong.** Oik., jy, i, 96. 

(6) “ To have wrong " —to suffer 
9 Mnjiistice. • 

" Caesar has had grgpit wrey.*^ 

HI., vb. Tp deal 
cruelly with. 

** Whv dost tllbu wroag her that did ne'er 
nmffthee?" T. 3^ 5 .. II. I, ay. 


. C., Ill, U, 108. 
harshly or 
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to «ppak the Inith 
him/’ Ot*., II, ill, 


To impute evil unjustly to, to*do 
an injustice to yy imputation. 

'* Youtwsif nw* fv«y way: you vnrng 

^ ilnitin/' I /. f:., IV, ill, 5^. 

fal) To do offence t 5 . to offentl. 

. *' I pATMIOdo _ 
nothing 

(4) To irrit|te, to enrage. 

” \'ou vronjr At’-, sir, thm still to liaiiiit mv 
hoiisi*/' Af. W. IV., 111 . iv, 67. 

(5) ^To cfuse to .suffer. A • 

*' liiiif's elory i<iW4i iMlm ciMiiriidiim kliii;s. 

• • • • I 

‘l<i K'n>ug tli«* uriiiiKtT lill^i** rrnthr rigin ” 

• • K. 0 / 

WRONGFULLY. Atlj. Unfair, unjust. 

• ** Myj inisrtli oft* !i «M‘«rhf.mt ilu-lh sav. '' 

\Vlitii 1 li.ivi* w.ilki^t liko a }>nv.itt' iimii, 
Thaljl.iic^s' b:i^slifn<itt w.i4 wuii«/h/A /' • 

WRONG-INCENSED. Smart ii)g iindiT a 

.Si'iiv; of ^rpng. 

“ (AV iiiiitk' pf.ir*- fif I'lirciilv, f.iir luvt* < 
• of luilf, 

Iktwf^i thi'sf ^.1%-clIiio; «witiir>tficrii\A/ imhts.’* 

; ktrk. Ill II. I. SI. 
Note. —Variiius othi r ^trrprftaiioit'. 

• |jt***n : *' |iffv»»rsi-lv i-x.t'-it'r iltil,” 

i '* irniJtisl tfV mutual wnim!t/A“ siinitil.iiid^ 

• to nAlu.il wrn^s.” • 

WROTH.* A.S. wrddh, participle of 
lerirfArtM —to writhe. Note, -'riic^ongi- 
nal meaning wa.s, as an adj., fterverted 
in oic's temiK*r. • 

Subs. Sorrow, misery, <lisap)>oint> 
ment to inaA* out! an^ry. 

• " i'll k«'r*p my 

pjtkntly to Iwir tnv vroth." , • 

.W r.. II, i*. 7S. 

^WROUGHT. (1) 
brought about. 

Dors 

UnworUiy a« s'lr li. 

So worthy a gruilcimiu to Iw Iht hridruri¥mi' 

K. and nc, V, 144. 

(2) Agitated, perplcxctl. 

” My dull brain was wrouf.hi with tilings 
forgotten." 

Afof , I, ill. 14 U ; V. .iIm) Otk.. V, ii. ; 
• IV. V. iij, 5N; Sonnri XXVIl, 4 . 

WRY. A.S. fgp'igtViff — to tcml to- 
wards. ^ 

To deviate morally. Cf. Tlentimont 
and Flcfcher, IFomnn's Priee. Ill, i : 
*• Then talks she ten timef^worse, and 
wries, ^nd wrig^.” 

” How many 

Must mnnln' Wives much better than them* 
wives, 

* For wrymg but a little ! " Cym., V, i, 5. 


Managed, arranged, 

slA no! count h»T birst, 
ih.it wi* li.ivr moughi 


* Y 

YARE* A.S. g^arMw»retdy. quick, prompt. 
I., adj. (1) Oft persons--dexterous. 
reg^y, active, apt. 


" Dismount thy tuck, be yare in thy prepara- 
tion, lor ihy aswibinl is quick# 

T. N.t in. fv. 404 : V. also M. Jl/., IV, il. 

; .4. mnJ f'.. Ill, aili, l.to. 

(j)/)f a ship — light and maNiagcablo, 
easily handled. • ^ 

" Tlitir ships an* yarr. x’oiirsAriivy." 

A, and C., Ill, vil, ; v. .niso I'gmp,. V. i, 
a24> 

II.. adv. Actively, briskly. 

" Helflt. my hearts ! eliiirly, rheerl>f my 
• he.irts ! 

Yiirf, varif I l.'^ in Ibr 
Temp., I, i,m\ v. .tlsii gNil T., V, ix, ta8. 
Note. — Ih^tMrb of cointiiaii# is flitted, 
lieiict*, ‘‘yan* y.ire ! "-'»gri rr.idy quickly, be 
quick. • 

YARELY. Nimbly, bri.skly, handily. 

Th. -^illoii l.icki- 

.Swell with the litniiie'. of ikosi* Ihiwet'Mift 
- • ii.ui'l'k, 

e ‘II 1 . 1 I varrh Ir.iiih' llie oflii'i'." 

g and r*., llfii. 2\z\ \. :iU> Ttmp., 1, i. 

YAW. , Norw. Iv/f?!#— to bend b.'ickward ; 

probably a rednplieatioti of • go ; 

• henn*. to km-p going* about *' (Ske^). 
'!‘o sv\erve from the course laid, 
Aenre^ to stag/tiT it^ an attenqU to 
ratajogne one'.s fierfertions. ^ 

a ^ " T'l divide him iiiv< nlori.dlv wouhTdii^ the 

.'irilhiiK'iic ol mimorv, .iiid yeWb^yrtw 
Iiiitlier III n*stw*^*l of hiH quirk •Wll.” 

Ham., V, li. Ml. 

YCLAD. Note.-- v (A.S. gr-) is properl^i 
{Wirticipial prefix. 

(*ioth(*d. 

" Ilf r worib vrfitJ with willow’s iii.iJeHty." 

§ illen.VL\,i,\\. 

YCLIPED (Yclept, ycleped). v. note on 
yclad. 

(’alli'd, nam^tl. 

*' JiiiliH I am, ytlipfd M.ic.c.'ib.ieuH." 

/ . A. /.., V, li, Vi t ; V. .’lisfi /.. /.. /.., 1. 1, t^2. 

YEA-FORSOOTH. Adj. A term applied 
to one n*ady with expres.sionH*of cf>m- 
phanci'. lieiice, cringing, low, f iilgar. 

" bray Goil his tongiir: be hollf'r f .t rasc.'illy 
yea’p/fsff'fth knave | to lx .ir .1 geiitlem,'in 
in hand, .ind then st.'ind iition serJirlly." 

2 Hen. IV I. ii. sH. 

YEAR. (1) Th«? |x*riorl duijng which the 
earth completc'S a revolution in its orbit. 

" N»jr H my wfir^e estnie 
P|ir#ii the fortune of Ihis preMtil yww.’’ 

^ % hk.V., f. I. 44. 

( 2 ) Plij.— Old Hge. • 

" Hy my troth, you like well imd br^ar your 
ycoff very well/* 2 Hen. fvHH, il, 76. 

43) Maturity, full age, peridb for 
inheriting property. 

*' F.vermore thanks, the fxr.hequer of the poor ; 
Which till my infant fortune comes to yecn. 
Stands for my bounty.’* HUM, //-If, fif, 66. 

Plu. — Wrinkles, resembling those of 
age. • > a 

*• Some carry-tak . . . 

Ttiat smiles Ms check in yrars and knows Umw 
trick 

Tn make my lady Ipich whm she*s dfspoaad 
To'id our intents before/’ /.. V, ig 467. 
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YEARN. Properly «rn, y being due to 
the A.S. prefix ge, Ern is a corruption 
of M.E. ermen— to grieve, from A.S. 
yrman ^to grieve, to vex. It i§ also 
spelled eav^^ ^ sulopted by Spenser. 
A. , !ltitr|. To grieve, to be distressed. 

'* That cviTy liku la not the aainc. O Caeaar. 
The heart of Drutua yearns to think upon.*' 
/. C.. II. ii. 129 ; V. alao Hsn. V-H iii. 3 ; 6. 

R trs. To vex. to grieve.^ to distress, 
to pain. ^ " 

" O, how It yfdrit'fl i y heart when I beneld 
III licmdoii atrcH'ta thP cpronatloii clay." 

Rhk. //-V. V, 76 also M. \V. IV.. 
^ lll,v.45; //an. V-/V. Iii, 26. 

YEAST (Vest). Spumo or foam of water. 
*' Now th^ sliip twrinit tlie moon witli her 
main ma«t. and anon swallowi'd with 
yest and froth." IV. T., II 1 | lit, 84. 

YELLOWNESS. Joalpiisy. N(ite.-Thc^ 
yellow colour was prol'ably character- 
istic of the passion of jealousy. < t 

" 1 will possess him with yelitneness.** 

« M. W. IV.. I, Iii. 00. 

YELLOWS. A kind of jaundice affecting 
horses, and cihising yellowncA the 

« • 

V* Hia hone . . . rayed with flu* yeUot,'s, 
e' . past cure of the fives." '/'.o/.S'., 111 . ii, SS. 
Note. -'Hie name is .il>o .iniilied to the 
disease aff««ctini{ iiiaiikiiid In Y as Merry Hevtl 
* of Edmonion, V, Ii. lO: "If I doc not iridlte 
liiiii at neat assisses (or llur(;l.ir}, let nil* die 
of the yrUovss," 

YEOMAN. A.S. gd-^a, district or village 
+ ir an. ( «. 

(1) A frcvhohicr of fonnidahh charac- 
ter ill war. 

"It did me yeoman's siTvIce." 

Ham.i V. li, 36 ; v. alaf> lien. V-III, i, 23. 

(2) One occupying a position between a 

gentleman nn<l a latourer. one not 
qiiite. a gentleman, ‘ 

" UV I'raue the ycoMMii by ronversiiiK with 
him.” I Hen. r/-II, iv. 8a. 

(3) A keeper, a comptroller. Cf. Mar- 
ston, TArJ Fawn, I. ii, 229 : ** yco- 
miiM qf the bottles." 

" The lady of the Strachy m.mi(sl the yeoman 
, of the wardr^.*' T. N., II, v, 36. 

(4) A kind of bailiff's a.s.sntant. 

, •* >4liere'5 your fiwnan ? la 't a lusty yro- 

‘ mon?" ^ 2 l/fn. /V-Il. 1 . 3. 

(5) appli«l to common 
soldiers. 

^ " Fight, gentleman of England ! fight, fKNid 
yeonSn." Riek. ///-V. Ill, 33«. 

YERK. Same as jVr*. y and j lieing 
interchangeable. 

To jerk, to stab, to give a ^ick 
smart blow. v 

" 1 had thought to haw yerk'd him here 
under the riba.** c 

Of*., 1 , II. 3 ; V. ako Hen. K-IV,^ \\U 74 - 

YE(ST. V. Yeast v 

r 


YIB 

a 


Cor., IV. iii. 5. 


YE6TY. (i) Frothy, foamy. 

I ** The yesly wav« 
Conf^d and swallow navigatino up." 

I. 33. 

(2) Lighi, unsul^tantial. superficial. 

** A kind of yeUy xoUectioo, which ca 
them through Nud through th«*i 
fanned and winnowed opinions.^ 

Ham., V. 

YET. 1 ., atlv. . (I) Still, igain. 

iMm. " Not so, sir, neither ; I know my duty. 

< Lor. oYel more qinureUing noth occasion ! " 

' ^ M. V., in,*v, 140. 

di) By this timp. 

^ " Know(you me yet * " 

(3) Already. « 

** Is he come home yet ?^" M, N. D., IV, ii. 2. 

(4) Still, now *38 formerly. a 

•* Arc you yet Upiiig ? ’* ' 

'-M. A., 1 . i, it2 ;< V. qha A. W'., IVf iv, 30. 

(5) Hitherto, up to th'is tiinei 

.Sfl/. ' " Thoi\ art a murdererf 

Hub. '1 Do not plove mo «o 
‘ Vri I am none." ’ 

K. /., IV. iii, 01 ; V. also M. V., 11 .^, 02 ; 
T.c/A..lnd. 1,941 •. 

(6) By and *by. eventually. 

•* Ha’ll bo hanged yet:* Temp.^^. 55. 

* (7) Stilf for all that.^houghgtlie cftle l>c 

„ such. '• ^ 

" 1 fth.'ill miss th(‘i-. blit yet thou shall have 
froodoni." Temp., V, i. 9<». 

(8) Apparently. 

** 1 tMiinot h|H‘ak to her, yrl sho urged con- 
^wiicc.’* Y. /... I. ii, 241. 

(9) At least. ^ 

< , " If not di vino, yr/ lot hor bo a principality.” 

r. G. V., II. IV. 153. 

(10) For tlie present. • a 

t Dmo. " 1 am yours • 

Upon your will to suffer. 

Hel. Yet. I prty you." 4. IV., IV, v. 30. 

(11) As yet. 

" Nay, but be wise ; yri wo see nothing, done.'* 

■ Oik., Ill, ill, 420. 


IL, 


Nevertheless, notwithstand- 


conj 
ing. 

** Away, then, with good courage I yet, I know 
One parly may meet a prouder foe.'i 

a»y,V, 1 . 7#. 

III., Phrase : ‘•As yet ” — (i) before 
• this. 

" Hast thou as yet confcircd with Marjory 
Jourdain ? " 2 HM. VI-/, ii. 74 - 

(ii) Now as fcpaerly. 

I might as yrihavC been a sproading flower." 

, L. €., 75 - 

yield. A., trs. (1) To reward, to re^m- 
pense. 


us for your paint." 


How Vou shall bid God* 

Note.-**G^ yield you" (-God reward 
you) was oommAn in eolkuuial langttafe;i and 
became comiptcd ^to vaikua fomia aa 
God iU yam, dad iatd yon, God dUd yam (v 
the play of Sie^ fdkn oSrastk. II, ii, 4; 4* : 


YOU 


M To grant. • 

I •* Aud afirr, 

^ Your molioimoward lh| oouunon btjdy 
To yiM what paasy hcrr.'* fcor., 11. ii, 

To report. • 

t *' Dill well and free 

. If thou so yiel$ him. there is koM.*' 

• • d. and II, V, sS. 

(4) To present, to offer. 

**The c^thnean yiaUk me but a cmnnion 
grave." Sontui LXX.XI.. 7 . 

(5) To bear, to bring fort^ • e 

• Shf was pyr., V. ili, 5 ( 1 . 

(6) To ileliver, to ffive. % 

“ The rv'asf-His Yd our stare 1 cannot vm/iI.'* 

• ^A. W., Ill, I. lo. 

(7) To giv^^ip, to catSt out. ^ ^ 

• “ Graves, yawn .uid yutd your dead." 

• • M. d., V. ill, 

(8) To to siirrender. * 

' . *• Thi‘refnre, liff^it ktiig, 

VVe ynUi uur town gud Uvc» ti* thy soft 

^ nier^y." • Wen. V III, iii, 48 ^ 

B#intrs. (1) To submit, to succtitiil>. 

" Hut*tlerciilhs himsell ftust v/Wt/*lo •Kids." 

• I Urn. r/- II, I. sj. 

(2) ^10 give place. • | 

I '* l.el York In* icKeiit, 1 will fbWd lo llilll.'* 

a % 2 l*rn. y/ I. III. lov* 

(3) To comply. To assent. • 

" Jltit that you sli.ill not say, I yiM, In’iru; 

Mleilt 

1 would not spe.ik." Tym.. II, hi. «>j. 

(4) To stirrciufer. * 

" 1*11 forctyihce yteU to iiiy ilesirr*." 

1.0. y., V. iv. v^. 

YOKE. I., subs! (i) A contrivances ,t>y 
which pains' of draught animals, espt'ci- 
allyg^xcn, were fastened together.'* 

" The ox hath lIuTefiH-c *itrrtclied his* jwfsc 
in y.!!!! A 

The pmKhiii iii losflhiH sweat." 

^ .%f. IV. n, II. I, fM- 

(2) A condition of servitude. ^ 

" All thou wilt rictxls thni*it thy neck into .t 
yoke, wear the print of it." 

M. A.. I. i, I7‘». 

(3) Predominance, a power sttp|K)sed to 

• proceed from the heavenly lioilics 
aifiS o|>erate ii{||>n the affairs of men. 

" O, here 

Wi'I 1 sel up my cverla<»tinn rest, • 

And shake the \xtke of inauspicious stars 
Fronwlhis warld-wearit*d flesh." 

K. tm^., V, iii, in. 

(4) A bond, a 

" tfhuse souls cm bear an equal yoke of k^vf." 

* • Af. V., Ill, iv, n. I 

(5) A coliple. i 

* " But these that accuse him in bis intent 

towards our wives are a yoke of bis 
discarM men.** M. If. lY.. If, I, 36 ^ 

(6) An aflusioff to the branching aiiMcrs 

on Faisfalf's head resembling 
projectiSns #n the top of ox-yokes. 

** Do n# these fair yoke* 

Become the forest better than the town?" 

0 M. lY. IT., ^v. 104 . 


II., vb. A., trs. (1) To cogple, to 
join together. ^ 

'* Cassius you mv yoked with a loiub." 

• J. C.> 1 V, ili, 109. 

(2) To enslave. • , 

** These are his subHlancr, ftiewi, arms, and 
strength, * 

With which he yoketk your rebellious necks.** 

I Hen. YMI, hi, 64. . 

H.. igitrs. To k>iiji. to iitiito. 

" Never be ^nioble as a consul 
Nor yoke vtim him for Iribuiu*^' 

Cur., Hit ^6 ; v. .ilwi ) rfmjri -IV, vi. 49. 

YOKE-FELLOW. An associate, a paft- 
ner. Cf. Worckiworth, i\.vcufsion, VU : 

** Yoke- fellows were they and well 

approved." • 

I " Yekc'fdhnt i••mls. 

* 1^ us lo rrattf*t'." 

Hm. Y-yj, iii, 46 ; v. also Hen. V -J V, vi. 9. 

YOND? A.t). grund -*th(-re. 

^ I., adv. Over there yituder. * # 

** Say wh:it thou mt-*! yoHii." 

^ Temp., I, ^ alM> A. IY 4 .III. v, 79. 

11 . . .'fflj. Yon, bonder. ^ X 

* ^ " YvnJ baiiit hl.ick clftiid, vmJ imj^Mtie, 

IfioKs hk«* .1 foul hoiiilMicl." 

Temp., II, II, jo; V. iilsii M. 111.41'., #111. 
iv.Hi. 

YQPNG-EYED. Having the fresh IcAk 
of yoiAh. 

•' Thrrf\ not (be -siii.dlrsl f»rh which Ihou 
bf hoirKt A 

• Hut III hiH motHin like an .iniCi 1 siiuJf 

Sinl qiiiriiiif trj the j'oooe-*’*.../ ibmihiiiis.'* 

Af. y., V, (, '. 2 . 

YOUNCLY. Adj.oradv. In «,*arly yeais. 
Note. — 'l‘he word rK-eiirs as an adj. in 
Gower, Confessio mantis, Ikiok V : 

** How th.it hisaf.«d«*r him before, * 

Whieli sinod U|x>ii tlie sam** pl.iie, ^ 

W.i!» In-rill'*** With .1 yfmnrjy faia*." 

•• And th.il Iniih hlood whirli voun^'/v iIu/ii 
I n'Ktowi'nt 

Thrni inayst r.ill thine." • 

XI. 1 ; V, .ilvi Cor., II, iii, 22 h. 

YOUNKER. Uut. jonkhetf /nitg— young 
and Arrr— a lord, sir, gentleiiian. 

(1) A youth. • 

" How well reM^hbleS It the pAni* of youth, 
•Triiiim'd liki^a younket prancing to his l^e.'* 

3 Hen.^t-W, I, 34* 

(2) An inexperienced, raw yquth, a 

• greenhorn. ^ 

" How like a younker or a prodigal 
The Korfed bark puts from her nstivn bay.*' 
Af. V., 11, vl, 14. 

(4) A dupe a gull. Cf. Beaumont and 
Fh tcher, Tl^ Elder Brother, HR 5 ^ 
“ 1 fear he'll make an ass of me, a 
Junker/* • 

• " What, will you malo* a younker of me ? ** 
# I Hen /Y-III, «, 77. 
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yOUR| (i) Used indefinitely, not with 
reference to the person addressed, but 
to what is known and common. 

you mouth it, as many of your flayers 
MO, J had as Uel the town-crier sMke my 
• lin^S.'* Ham., Ill, ii, 3. 

(2) Used as a colloquial vulgarism to 
» denote that an object is only 
^ remotely referred to. 

“ Your worm is your only cmMrtv for diet : 
your fat kinK 4/id your leafTbefiK^r is 
but variable senk^." Ham., IV, iil, 24. 


(3) Ulfcd "as a sSofectivc genitive 
^ dt\ioting source of a£tion. 

" They cannot budKc.till your rdeasti/* 

^ • Tmp., V. i, II. 

Note.-- Till ywir rdcast* tUl you 
rcle.'isia thorn. 

7 • 

(4) Uat^l as a gonitivo —of you. f> 

" Wc render you ilio leipli to bJ la‘en ft»rth 

Uefore Uie eoniiiuiii distnbiitinn. at 

Your only choice." ror.,*!, lx, «6. 

(5) For iUu sake of you. • 

" I <1111 votir wife, if y<iu will marry me : 

U not. ril tli^ yuwf auiid." Tetn^, 1 11, i|:94. 

YOVIR^. A contiacfioii fur you ; 
LC'&auinout and Fletclior, 

Wdjrdy, II, I : 

You*rt best to praolUe." 

** Madam, ytm*n bii^t (.uiisider." 

Ill, yd. 

YOUTH. (I) Vouthfiiliu'iis. * 

" Thou hast iu»r youth nor a»;e." 

^ M. M., HI. i. i2. I 

i^) J'ho part of life which ' succoedh I 
cliildliood. 

" VVeai out thy vouth with &li.i|H'k v, idleness." 

j.G. r., I, i. 8. 

(3) y<>ung person. 

" 1 MX* by you 1 .1111 a swn’t-!.u’<'»l youf^#." 

« r. E., V. i. 418. 

(4) Yobng person.** gmerally. 

" llonu'-ktvpini; yowfA have »\er honielv 
wits." f. o. V., II, I. 2. 

(5) FrcshiA'ss, novelty. 

" Loreiuo and Solaititi. w^leome hither; 

If that (he >s>MfA of uiy inten'St here 
llavu power to bid you wek'nuie." 

^ M. y.. Ill, li, jt$. 

YOUTHFUL, (i) II^nigiuK to the early 
years of life (by hypaVage). t 
" riie sixth age shifts 
the le.iu and Hlip|x'r'd I'aiitakH'Hi, 

M With spcctaeics tai noM' .iiid i*i*u* li 011 side, 
^ Hi» vdmm/ii/ hose, well savixl. a world l<«o wide 
For hb slmmk Hltaiik." .1 . Y. L., II, vti, 139. 

(.;) Suitable to youth. 

" Tlw'ii ksideii .-iije. 

Quickai'd wiUi youthful s|>let*>i and uptfUkc 
rage, ^ 

^ C Dent d^n Akn^oui^* 1 Hfu. Vi- IV, vt, 13. 

' (3) Fresh, vigonitis. 

c " Youthful Mill! in ycnir dcHibljl and Iium* 

this raw ihcunuUc dav ! " « 

. M. »F IV., Ill, 1. 41. 


rt) Early. 

" Here, ax 1 pQ|U my sword, the sim arises, 
^ Whic* is a gm way growing on the sputb. 
* Weig^g the ^nOkful seuiir (rf tto 

Note.— The reference is to the Ida (Uth) 
of Mai^. f * 

YOU WERE AS GOOD. You mig&t as 
well. 

" You were as good toghoofeigainst the wind.'* 
^ * T. d., IV, iil. 57 

YOU Were best, it woulcLbc best for 
you (v. You're)? .• 

t "They're bus/ within: you wfo hat knock 
7 . offS.\ V, i. 13 ; v.*also /. (k, 111 , iil, 13. 

YRAVISH. Note.— The e y (-p-) is 

' properly a participial pi^x.as in *ky- 
^ clad,** “ y-ciept,*i “ y-idakccl,** but it is 
occa.si6nally prchxdH to'othdr forms of 
speech. ' ^ . 

To plca.se. tp delight. •* 

" The sum tk this * • 

Ilrnugbt hither to Pcntapnlis ^ 

•Vrat'isA«f Ihe t^ious rviund." * 

• . • i'c»?,tll, Prol, 33. 

YSLAKED. vi note on yclad. Slaked, 
aba ted, /silenced. * a 

" Nnw akyp y^lahed hath th« #ut." 

. /»rr.,III, Prol.. I. 

Y-WtS. V. Iwis. * 


ZANY. Ohl Itiil. faM«-John, a silly 
John, a (full, a servile ffriulge. 

. An oIkscciuious foll( 9 wcr of a buffoon 
Ivbo made awkward and alx)rtivc 
attempt.'^ at imitating the tricky of ^he 
professional clown. 1 

" I t.«ki' ib«M wise men, that crow so at 
(hrv: set ISnd uf fool% no better than 
the fimls’ Monies." 

r. .V., 1 , V, 82 ; V. also L, L. L., V, li, 465. 

ZEAL OF GOD. Devotion to God's cause. 

" Yf>u have Ui'en up, 

Undt'r tlH' ctyuntrifcitr-d ual of Cod, 

The Mibirrts of llif subslitiitr." 

a Hen. /V-lV, U, ay. 

ZEALOUS. (1) Pious, rcligioi^ • 

" When holy an 4 devout religious men 
Are at their beads, 'tit hard to draw then 
^ thence. 

So sweet is atahms contemplatinn." 

Hick. ///-Itl, vii, 94 ; V. aim K. /.. 11 , i, 

(2) Ardent, sincerft 

*' Upon thy clieck Uy 1 this mImm Uss." 

• ir. /.. II, i. 19. 

ZED, THOU UNNECESSARY LETTER f 
Note. — ** Zed is here properly used as a 
tefin of Contempt, beufhse it is the last 

^ lettci in the English alphabet, and as 
its place may •be supplied by S. ; 
^and the Roma« aljphaAet has it not''; 
neither b it read^n any word origin- 
ally Tcutonick. In Baret's AleveafU, 
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ZOU 




or Quadruple bicHojMry^ * it 4s 
qSfte omitted, as thelaaAor affimis it 
tobenii>thcx a syllable thanM letter'* 
«ee^cns)r #1 . 

. ^ • x. L., 11. ti, 6 dy| 

soft I AC. (1) The ^iumal path of the ^ 

“ As when the golden sun salutes the morn. 
And, having gilt the ocean with hla beams, 
Gallops the w 9 tae in his glistening onch, 
And overlooks the highest p^ng hius,^ 
SoTamora” tLd., 

(2) .The Sine or bcl^ of th? celestial 
sphere on Saeff s^e of the ocliptk 
within which the appa^jnt motions 
of the suA. moon, anib greater 
planets arc confinedf hence, the 


sun's annual motion within this 
aone, a ycaa. • 

. . '* This new governor 

Awakes me all the enrolled penallfcp 

the^fcui** arUdhr, hung 

^ ^g that nineteen ModiMCt ^ve gAno rnund 
And none of them been wom.^ - 

ZOUNDS. An exclamation contracted 



blood ; «'s liff if -God's mfk %tc. 

** 1 never so bctl^mped with^ 

X. /., n, i, 4664 V. also X. amT/.. Ill, i, 46, 














